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THE AMERICANA 


I CELAND, An island in the north- 
ern Baltic Sea . northwest from Den- 
mark, and the most important colonial 
possession of that country. The area of 
Iceland is about 39,750 square miles, and 
population is approximately 80,000. The 
colony has the rights of autonomy, the 
charter under which the government is ad- 
ministered coming into effect in the year 1874 
The^ constitution was amended in 1903. A 
Minister, appointed by the King of Denmark, 
stands at the head of the local government He 
is assisted by the Althing, a legislative body of 
40 members, of whom the people elect 34, The 
principal town of the island, and the seat of 
government, is Reikjavik. The trade of Ice- 
land IS almost altogether with its Protector. 
Exports from the colony to Denmark in 1908 
were valued at about $1,093,500, and the im- 
ports into the colony amounted to $1,441,050; 
total exports, $2,972,230; imports, $9,548,550. 

Ice Yachting. See Sports. 

Idaho. A State of the Mountain Division 
of the United States with an area of 84,800 
square miles, of which 510 square miles is 
water The capital is Boise with a population 
of 17,358. The population of Idaho in 1910 was 
325,594. This was an increase of 163,822, or 
101 3 per cent, from 1900 to 1910. The popula- 
tion per square mile in 1910 was 39. Idaho 
ranks 45lh in population 

Agriculture — A great part of the State is 
naturally arid, but extensive irrigation works 
have been carried out and there are now 3,789 
miles of canals supplying water for 3,266,380 
acres. The Federal Government has completed 
300 miles of canals covering 80,000 acres and 
has commenced operations which will involve 
an expenditure amounting to over $7,000,000, for 
the reclamation of 266,100 acres Statistics of 
the principal crops in 1910 were : Com : acreage, 
6,000 acres, production, 192,000 bushels; winter 
wheat : acreage, 345,000 acres, production, 
8,176,000 bushels; spring wheat, acreage, 217,- 
000 acres, production, 4,427,000 bushels; oats: 
acreage, 184,000 acres, production, 7,084,000 
bushels; barley: acreage, 65,000 acres, produc- 
tion, 2,145,000 bushels; rye: acreage, 4000 
acres, production 80,000 bushels ; potatoes ' acre- 
age, 24,000 acres, production, 3,408,000 bushels, 
l^uit and vegetables are also grown There 
is an active live-stock industry, especially 
in sheep, the number of which in 1910 was put 
at 4,248,000, and the clip /J909) at 17,500,000 
pounds. The State contains about 20,090,900 
acres of national forest 

Mining and Manufactures . — The Stete has 


rich deposits of gold, silver, and other metals. 
About 7,000 miners are employed. The copper 
output of the State^ in 1910, or in previous 
years, was mainly derived from the Snow Storm 
mine, of the Coeur d’Alene district The 
upper smelter of the Lost Packer Mining Co 
at Ivers was idle in 1910 The production in 
1909 of coal amounted to 4,553 short tons, 
valued at $19,459, a decrease, as compared with 

1908, of 876 tons in quantity and of $2,373 
value In 1908 the output of gold amounted to 
69829 fine ounces of the value of $1,433,500; of 
silver, to 7>5 58,300 fine ounces of the value of 
$4,042,900 : copper 7,256,086 pounds ($957,803) ; 
lead 98,464 short tons ($8,270,976) ; zinc 581 
short tons ($54,614). Iron, nickel, cobalt, mica, 
phosphate, ^ rock antimony, tungsten, granite, 
sandtone, limestone and lime, pumice and salt 
are worked more or less Total value of mineral 
output m 1908, $15,256,382. The chief in- 
dustries are the working^ of lumber and tim- 
ber, and flour and grist milling Within 
the State there are 260 lumber mills; one at 
Potlatch is said to be the largest in the world 
and can cut 750,000 feet daily. Idaho has also 
46 flour mills. The State contains 1,763 miles 
of railroad, besides 138 miles of electric rail- 
road track. 

Government — The governor of Idaho is 
James H. Brady (1909-11), with a salary of 
$5,000. The lieutenant-governor is Lewis H 
Sweetzer, secretary of state, Robert Lansdon; 
treasurer, Charles A Hastings; auditor S. D. 
Taylor; attorney-general, D. C. McDougall; 
superintendent of education, S Belle Chamber- 
lain; commissioner of insurance, C D. Gosa- 
lind ; superintendent of agriculture, J. P. 
Fallon — all Republicans The Legislature has 
76 members, of whom 23 are Senators, and 53 
Representatives. 

Finance . — For the year 1909, the receipts and 
disbursements were as follows: Receipts for 

1909, $1,300,000; disbursements for 1909, $1,100,- 
000 On 30 Sept. 1906, the State bonded debt 
amounted to $1,750,000; sinking fund $400,000, 
and the assessed value of real and personal 
property to $120,000,000. 

Religion and Education — The population is 
largely Mormon, other religious denominations, 
in the order of their numbers, bem^ Catholics, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Disciples or 
Christians. For supervision of the public 
schools there is a Board of Education, of which 
the superintendent of public instruction is presi- 
dent, In 1909 the public elementary schools had 
2,095 teachers, at an average salary of $72.50. 
The school attendance was 87,747 
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Chafitk^' Corrections — Idaho has a 

home soldiers, two asylums for the 

insane, h ^penitentiary, an industrial reform 
school and an industrial training school. Within 
the State are six hospitals (benevolent) the 
number of inmates at the beginning of 1910 
being III. The board of county commissioners 
may contract for the maintenance of the indi- 
gent sick and poor. There is no requirement 
as to residence on the part of apphcants for 
lelief, aid being extended even to residents of 
other States, nor is there any provision for the 
support of the poor by relations. 

Legislation — No regular legislative ses- 
sion was held in Idaho during 1910. In 1909 
a law was passed regulating the period of em- 
ployment in underground mines. Other meas- 
ures related to the regulation of liquor traffic 
by county local option and employer's liability. 
Laws were also passed for the protection of 
orphans, homeless, neglected or abused children. 
The issuance of passes or free transportation 
to certain State and county officers over electric 
and steam railroads was prohibited 

Identification, New Method oL Many 
improvements have been made of late years in 
the systems of identifying criminals — improve- 
ments over the older Bertillion system. One of 
the newest and best systems of the bnd — 
because the surest — is that recently developed 
by Professor Tamassia, of the University of 
Padua. It consists in identifying the form of 
the veins on the back of the hand A super- 
ficial observer would assume this pattern to be 
essentally the same in all persons, or at least 
m all members of the same family, and both 
Lusanna and Capon assert, in their writings, 
that It is inherited from father to son. Tam- 
assia finds, on the contrary, that the arrange- 
ment of the veins in the back of the hand is so 
cliaractenstic of the individual that it is not the 
same in any two persons, and therefore con- 
stituted the best known means of identification. 
Even in the same individual, the vein patterns 
of the right and left hands are quite different 
They are almost alike in both hands in some 
cases, but never alike in two individuals The 
two hands would thus help check off each 
other in the process of identification In a 
recent contribution on the subject (^Scientific 
American Supplement,^ 3 Sept 1910) it is said : 

^Tamassia recognizes six classes of vein 
patterns of the baeJe^ of the hand In the first 
group, one large vein follows a more or less 
curved or serpentine course, sections of which 
may be straiAt, and only a few brandi veins 
are visible. In the second group, the pattern 
suggests a tree or shrub Three or four veins 
diverge from the wrist towards the fingers, 
where each forms one or more branches. The 
course of these principal veins is usually undu- 
lating and crossed by small secondary veins. 

^In the third group, the pattern indicates one 
large vein and several smaller veins, which 
form an irregular net, with quadrangular, 
heart-shaped or oval meshes. 

^In the fourth group, two large veins, which 
may or may not he crossed by secondary veins, 
form a V with its base^ at the wrist. In the 
fifth group, the large veins form an erect and 
inverted V, the points of which are connected 
straight very prominent vein. 

* ^oup includes patterns in which 
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the characteristics of the other five groups are 
combined, often with great complexity 

In the identification of persons by Tam- 
assia’s method, it is essential to employ very 
clear and accurate photographs or drawings. 
In order to obtain sharp photographs of the 
vein pattern of the back of the hand, the arm 
must be left pendent, and slightly bent, duimg 
a few minutes If, m addition, the wiisl is 
bandaged and the veins arc marked with a 
dark pigment, the veins will show very con- 
spicuously in the photograph 

Hence Tamassia's process presents no great 
difficulties and its simplicity is one of its special 
advantages The arrangement and general ap- 
pearance of the veins of the back of the hand 
undergo no change with increasing age and 
they cannot be altered purposely without inflict- 
ing serious mutilation 

Ido. Among the international languages 
evolved in the hope to create one which will 
eventually be the perfect medium, Ldo holds 
the place of a modified Esperanto (q.v), 
having as one of its advantages the absence 
of supersigns or diacritical marks. This of 
course makes it possible for ldo literature to 
be printed in any printing ollke or on any 
typewriter, without having special types made. 
It IS claimed for Ido that owing to this one 
peculiarity it stands a greater chance of being 
adopted, since English-speaking peoples will not 
easily adopt a language with numerous accents 
and diaeresis, which they do not have in their 
own language. Another difference between Jdo 
and Esperanto is that m the former the accusa- 
tive and the agreement of the adjective are 
eliminated. The ^^forty-fivc particles^* con- 
demned as a relic of Volapiik, have also been 
discarded by the makers of Ido 

An organ of ldo is published in London 
under the title The International Language 
and one in Philadelphia, called 71 ic inter'- 
nationalist. The name signifies H descend- 
ant^ acknowledging that the new language 
sprang from Esperanto. One of its advocates, 
the Marquis de Beaufront, had himself in- 
vented a language called ^^Adjuvanto,’^ which 
he discarded when he became acquainted with 
the Esperanto movement. 

In 1910, the Ido societies numbered 121, 
without counting the smaller groups, and its 
propaganda began in 1908. The societies are 
distributed as follows : Denmark, Holland, 
Russia, Canada, and Egypt have one society 
each; Luxembourg, 2; Belgium, Italy, and 
Spain, 3 each; Austria, 6 ; Sweden, 7; England, 
9, the United States, 10; Switzerland, n; 
France, 26; and Germany, 36. Among its dis- 
tinguished adherents are: Dr. 0 , jespersen of 
the University of Copenhagen, Dr W. Ostwald, 
professor emeritus of the University of Leipzig; 
Dr L Pfaundler of the University of Gratz, 
and Dr. L. Couturat of Paris. 

Illinois. A State belonging to the East 
North Central Division of the United States 
with an area of 56,650 square miles, of which 
650 square miles is water. The population in 
1910 was S;638,S9I. Springfield, with 38,933 in- , 
habitants, is the capital, but the largest city 
jn the State, and after New York the largest 
in the United States, is Chicago. In tSie l&te 
the population has increased 8x7,041 or 
per cent in the past 10 years. In 19x0 the 
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population per square mile was 1007, the State 
ranking third in population. 

Agriculture — Illinois is largely agricultural. 
In I goo the farm area comprised 32,794,726 
acies, of which 27»^9y,2i9 acres were improved 
land In 1910 the farm area was 32,471,000 
acies The number of farms repoitcd in 1910 
^\as 250,853, compared with 264,151 in 1900 
The total value of farm land and buildings 
\\as m 1910 $3,511,194,000 and of farm land 
alone $3,081,564,000. The average value per 
acie of farm land and buildings in 1910 was 
$108 13 and the average value per acre of farm 
land alone $9490 Farms of 19 acres and 
under numbeied 19,613 in 1910; of 20 to 49 
acres, 33,^43, of 50 to 99 acres 57,850, of 100 to 
174 acres 80,444, of 175 to 499 acres 57,661, of 
500 to 999 acres 1,840, and of 1,000 acres and 
over 202. The statistics of the principal crops 
111 igro are: Corn, acreage, 10,609,000 acres, 
1)1 oclnction, 414,812,000 bushels; winter wheat, 
acreage, 2,100,000 acres, production, 31,500,000 
bushels, oats, acreage, 4,500,000 acres, produc- 
tion, 171,000,000 bushels, barley, acreage, 30,- 
000 acres, production, 906,000 bushels, potatos, 
acreage, 160,000 acres, production, 12,675,000 
bushels 1 he State has an active live stock 
industry. In 1910 there were 1,655,000 horses 
(farm animals), 152,000 mules, 1,232,000 milk 
cows, 1,974,000 other cattle, 817,000 sheep, and 

3.772.000 swine in the State The wool clip in 
lyoH yielded 4,225,000 pounds of wool, valued 
at $887,250 

Mining and Manufactures . — In 1905 Illi- 
nois had 14,921 manufacturing estabhshments 
with an aggregate capital of $97S>844,799j 
ploying 433,957 persons (salaried and wage 
earning) using material costing $840,0S7,3i6and 
giving an output worth $1,410,342,129. The 
chief industries with their capital were: 
Slaughtering and meat packing, $80,477,268; 
iron and steel, $58,538,650 ; foundry and machine 
vSliop, $84,497,602; clothing, $22,392,250, liquors, 
$44,458,860; hour and grist, $14,128,407; and 
agricultural implements, $71,383,289 The chief 
mineral product of Illinois is coal, the pro- 
ductive coal fields having an area of about 

42.000 square miles There are petroleum wells 
and in 1008 the Yield was 33,685,106 barrels, 
valued at $22,648,881. The natural gas sold was 
of the value of $446,077, Zinc is worked, and 
in roo8 the output was 298 short tons. Fluor- 
spar to the amount of 31.727 short tons was 
produced, valued at $172,838. The output of 
sandstone and limestone was of the value of 
$3.^34.770; of Portland cement, 3,211,168 
barrels; and of clay products (bricks, tiles, 
pottery), $11,550,114. The total mineral output 
m 1908, including 1,691,944 long^tons of pig 
iron valued at $30,135,000, was estimated at the 
value of $122,900,088. On the Great Lakes 
there is a large fleet of steamers engaged in 
carrying iron ore, cereals, and other products 
between the lake ports. Within the State there 
are lo6 miles of canal and 12,206 miles of rail- 
way, besides 2,821 miles of electric railway track. 

number of persons em- 
ployed in ipo8 in the fishing industry of the 
State were 4^^; number of vessels 17, valued, 
including outfit^ at $47,226; number of boats, 
4222 valued at $234190; vakio of apparatus of 
capture, $271^859; value of accessory property 
and cash capital, $2940^5? value of products, 
$1413,242. . , 


Government . — The Governor of Illinois is 
Charles S. Deneen (term expires 1913) , salary 
$12,000 The Lieutenant-Governor is John G 
Oglesby; Secretary of State, James A Rose; 
Treasurer, Edward E Mitchell; Auditor, J S. 
McCullough; Attorney-General, W H Stead; 
Adjutant-General, Frank S Dickson; Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, FTancis H Blair. 
The State Legislature has 51 Senators and 163 
Assemblymen 

Finance — The amount of funds in the State 
treasury i Oct 1908 was $3,859,263 44 ; the 
receipts from all sources from i Oct 1908 to 
30 Sept. 1910, were $21,611,91946, the disburse- 
ments from I Oct 1908 to 30 Sept 1910 were 
$21,046,57246, the balance of all funds in State 
treasury i Oct 1910, was $4,424,610 44, of which 
the revenue fund amounted to $3,837,629 35 
The prmcipal of the bonded debt of the State 
outstanding i Oct 1910 was $17,50000 The 
bonds called in by the Governor’s proclamation, 
which have ceased to draw interest, but have 
not yet been surrendered are as follows: New 
international improvement stock, $4,000; new 
international improvement stock, payable after 
1877, $500; one old international improvement 
bond, $1,000; twelve canal bonds, $12,000; total, 
$17,500. 

Religion and Education . — The churches are 
in the order of strength* Catholic, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Baptist, Presbytenan In 1907 the 
public elementary schools had 25,746 teachers 
and 928,438 enrolled pupils The high schools 
had 2,337 teachers and 55,483 pupils. Six public 
normal schools had 178 teachers and 4,885 
students in 1908, while five private normal 
schools had 21 teachers and 347 students Supe- 
nor instruction is given in many universities 
and colleges within the State The University 
of Illinois at Urbana was founded in 1867, and 
in 1008 had 485 professors and teachers witli 
4370 students. Other institutions are . Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 5,617 students. North Western 
University, Evanston, 3,997 students; Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 722 stu- 
dents, St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais, 313 
students. 

Charities and Corrections — Overseers of 
the poor provide^ relief either out-door or in 
poor houses Within the State there are 257 
benevolent institutions, hospitals, orphanages, 
homes and schools for the deaf and blind Of 
these institutions 20 are public, 117 private, and 
120 ecclesiastical. Overseers of the poor in 
counties not under township organization and 
in towns with over 4,000 inhabitants are desig- 
nated by the county board; in counties with 
township organization the overseers of the 
towns are overseers of the poor Paupers must 
(in whole or part) be supported by relatives 
according to their ability For bringing a 
pauper into a county where he has no legal 
residence a fine of $100 may be imposed. 

Legislation . — A commission was created in 
1910 to investigate the subject of an employers’ 
liability law The Assembly also passed an act 
authorizing any city or village, except Chicago, 
to establish the commission form of govern- 
ment. A petition of 10 per cent of the voters 
secures the submission of the question to any 
dty. Rejection of the proposition settles the 
matter for two years. Under the plan the city 
government is headed by a mayor and four 
commissioners, elected on a general ticket, 
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without party designations, for a term of four 
years, subsequent to a primary election, at 
which ten candidates for the five places are 
selected Vacancies on the board are filled by 
the survivors for the unexpired term. Each 
members of the council heads a department, 
and the council selects and removes the minor 
officials not covered by civil service acts The 
statute requires the five officials in aties over 
20,000 populauon to devote at least six hours 
a day to their office The board meets weekly 
All appropriations and grants of street fran- 
chises are to remain on file a week before adop- 
tion, and the latter must be approved by a vote 
of the citizens 

History — The Illinois Pellagra Commission 
issued a first report to the effect that Indian 
maize or com of the vanety Illinois grows is 
in no manner responsible for the mysterious 
disease, known as pellagra. The commission 
also asked the legislature to appropriate $15,000 
to prosecute its researches during the coming 
two years Illinois is the first State in the 
Union to recognize the disease officially and 
to make official investigation of its origin For 
State Treasurer in 1910 Hartley (Dem ) 
received 376,046 votes ; Mitchell ( Rep ) , 
436,486; Kendall (Pro.), 20,113; Frankel 

(Soc.), 49,687; Larson (Soc Lab), 2,943 
Twenty-five representatives were also elected to 
Congress 

Illinois Central Railway Suit. — An unusual 
proceeding in American railroading and practi- 
cally the first attempt made by the stockholders 
of a large modern railroad to secure action 
against directors took place at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Central Railroad, 19 Oct 1910 
when attorney Maxwell Edgar, holding 60 out 


president, on the charge of %ross neglect, 
criminal laxity and culpable negligence 

At the meeting there were only 75 stock- 
holders present Edgar also charged that most 
of the directors were dummies placed thcie by 
Charles A Peabody, a director in the Union 
Pacific. The charges weie made light of, but 
Blewett Lee, general counsel for the road, said 
that investigations had been under way for 
some time with the purpose of decreasing the 
running expenses of the road and making the 
saving which Edgar cliaractcrized as fraud and 
mismanagement. 


This is the 
making a pro- 
He has entered 
utilized by the 


Illuminating Engineer, 
designation of an expert 
fession of artificial lighting 
a field that was once 
architect and the electrical engineer To-day 
illuminating engineering is a recognized profes- 
sion for which some of our best technical col- 
leges are turning out men This architect of 
light does nothing but study light; how fast it 
travels, its source, the various kinds of light. 
The illuminating engineer is seeking to discover 
a secret of the tiny light of the lircihes and the 
glowworm The whole point is this * Whereas, 
the small light of these insects gives very little 
or no heat, more than 90 per cent of the elec- 
tncal energy of an incandescent lamp is wasted 
in useless heat for what little light it gives. I f 
the firefly could tell how to save the waste, 
some one's fortune would be made. The pro- 
fession sprang into being owing to the great 
demand during the past few years for the 
illumination of thoroughfares, buildings, the 
great public works The conlmuecl develop- 
ment of the electnc light caused a demand ^for 
illumination to keep pacc^ with it. An bhiglish- 


of 784,866 shares, constituted himself attorney ^an was the first illuminating, cn^rineer. lie 


for the company and served subpoenas upon 
the directors in a $10,000,000 suit which he 
started in the Circuit Court that day. The 
charge made m the suit was that the directors 
had wasted that sum of money in car repair 
graft, general mismanagement, and rebating 
Edgar stated when he appeared in the meet- 
ing with two deputy sheriffs that he represented 
many stockholders, including Secretary Mc- 
Veagh of the United States Treasury, A Mont- 
gomery Ward, Joseph Coleman, and Henry W. 
Lemen. The defendants named in the suit were 
James T Harahan, President, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, R. W. DeForest, R. S. Lovett, ^ John 
Jacob Astor, J. Ogden Armour, Charles A 
Peabody, John G Shedd, A. H Hackenstaff, 
Walter Lutgin, J W Auchincloss and Robert 
W Goelet In addition to the plea for $10,000,- 
000 damages, the suit also demanded an ac- 
counting of the road's finances 


began to study the means by which illumination 
might be calculated and this caused him to urge 
a more rational use of light. The ideas of 
A. P. Trotter were quickly taken up on this 
side of the water. As a consequence, the illu- 
minating engineer began to develop with 
greater rapidity here until at the present day, 
It has become a distinctly American profession. 
The whole thing is practical, for the illuminat- 
ing engineer not merely calculates light and 
studies It from a scientific standpoint, but it is 
distinctly his duty to devise light that will 
give the best result at the lowest cost. It has 
already been found that light travels at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second. Delicate 
machinery of a most intricate nature has made 
this calculation. The source of light of the 
glowworm and firefly we are trying to learn. 
That of the sun is a great mass of white-hot 
matter. The source in an arc lamp is the heated 


violating the interstate commerce law, and that ether which proSucT wLn falling what 
on that account a committee of stockholders know as light. These are some of the things 
be permitted to investigate the railroad's con- the illuminating engineer telk m * J'l! 

dition; (a) that all members of the Board of Ihit thTugh?L%Ts%* oifl^^^^ 

Directors not residpts of Illmojs be compelled by the myriad particles of carbon heated to 
to resi^gn from the hoard on the ground that the incandescence in the flame. The whit^hot 
constitution of the United States prohibited the mantle produces the light of the new gas lamos 
proportion of non-residents on the board, (3) Five-candle power per square inch of surface 
that suit be brought agmst President Harahan is as much fight as the human «n ndth- 
and the estate of Ira G. Rawn, formerly vice- stand without fatigue. The power of the arc 
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is 10,000 per square inch. It ranks next 
tu actUcil sunlight The new metal hlament 
lumps give about i,ooo The method by which 
the vaiious colors of^ light are separated is 
interesting. A refraction prism is used The 
white light contains all the colors of the rain- 
bow, harmoniously blended together. The 
puicst white light is that of the sun The sky 
light is bluish white That of the arc and 
metal filament electric lamps nearly pure white 
while the light of the mantle burner is greenish 
white. A law of the incandescent light is that 
the higher the temperature, the better the light 
and the greater the economy of current con- 
sumed An important change effected by the 
illuminating engineer was in doing away with 
the chandelier m the placing of the lights. The 
dimensions of the room and the colors of the 
wall,^ ceiling, floors, and furniture are things 
considered The amount of light required for 
each apartment and the ^^wattage^^ necessary to 
secure it arc carefully considered by the illu- 
minating engineer. The %attage^^ once known, 
the number of lamps required, the candle power, 
and the places on the ceiling are all determined 
The old style shades and reflectors have dis- 
appeared The new ones concentrate the light 
to the best advantage. Perhaps the best known 
woik of the illuminating engineer was the 
illumination of Niagara Falls in 1907. For that 
occasion, there was used a battery of about 50 
large searchlights, some capalile of throwing a 
beam of white light 125 miles They were 
located below the falls at the water’s edge 
opposite Goat Island and also on the cliff The 
ilutrninating engineer was also a big factor in 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration in New York in 
1009. The tower of the Singer Building and 
also that of the Metropolitan Life with its huge 
clock capable of being seen for miles around 
at night are examples of his genius The 
finest, though, is^ the new Union Station at 
Washington. It is lighted indirectl}^ by elec- 
tricity and the artificial illumination diffuses the 
light in exactly the same proportion as actual 
daylight Another example of the illuminating 
engineer is upper Broadway and 5th avenue, 
New Voik, both of which thoroughfares were 
once comparatively dark The illuminating 
engineer has his tools just the same as any 
one else. He devises them all himself The 
latest instrument is the luximeter. It is a 
portable device to measure the illumination on 
any surface. Another is the luminonieter, 
sometimes called type-reading photometer, ^by 
which the lighting distance or illuminating 
value of street lamps are measured. By means 
of the spectroscope and spectrophotometer, a 
beam of light and the measure of colors may be 
analysed. The spectrometer, another instru- 
ment, makes it possible to tell from a ray of 
light whether a star is moving towards the earth 
or away from it and how fast There are 
different kinds of photometers for measuring 
the candle power or different sources of light. 
The term, ®foot candle^^ as used by the illumi- 
nating engineer, means the intensity of 
illumination a single candle gives on a screen 
one foot from the flame. 

Illuminating Engineering. This field of en- 
gineering has broadened considerably during the 
past year. It is no longer restricted to lamps, can- 
er and foot candles, but also deals with 


physiology, and the commercial side of lighting. 
It figured in the course at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, m 1910 There were 36 
lectures delivered by men chosen by the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society, which held its 
annual convention in Baltimore last year A 
most important discovery during 1910 was that 
of Peter Cooper Hewitt It was a light trans- 
forming reflector and had to do with adding the 
missing red rays to the light from the mercury- 
vapor lamp The latter has never been able to 
be used where color representation was im- 
portant because of the absence of them Now 
that it is possible to add the red rays, the 
mercury-vapor lamp will have a wider field of 
use. See Illuminating Engineer 

Illumination. The following remarkably 
complete table of the cost of various methods 
of illumination was compiled by the Frank- 
furter Zeiiting during 1910; 

Cost of 100 
normal 
candle 
hour 
cents 
o 238 
o 381 
O S95 
o S9S 

0 714 

094a 

1 190 
I 666 

I 78s 
I 904 
I 904 

1 904 

2 023 
2 142 

2 856 

3 808 
3 S08 

5 950 
26 180 


Washington light 

Flaming electric arc. ... 

Mercury vapor lamp . 
Incandescent gas light . . 

Incandescent petroleum light 
Direct current electnc arc. 

Osram, zircon, and tungsten lamp 
Kerosene burner. . 

Osmium lamp 
Tantalum lamp . 

Incandescent alcohol lamp . 
Alternating electnc current arc 
Nemst lamp .... 

Small arc lamps 
Acetylene . . 

Carbon filament , . 

Argand gas burner 
Fishtail gas burner. . 

Steann candle . ... 


The Washington lamp is an incandescent 
lamp which burns petroleum under pressure. 
In compiling this table the following average 
prices for fuels and electnc energy have been 
employed : 


Kerosene. . . 
Alcohol . . , 
Steann candles . . 

Gas. .... . . 

Acetylene 
Electnc energy. . 


Cents per 
pounds 
238 
4 33 
16 23 


die ^ower 
architecture, 


decoration, optics, color effects, 


64s 


10787 Cents per thousand cubic feet 
809 07 Cents per thousand cubic feet 
1 1 90 Cents per kilowat hour 

Ilo. The production of a new scientific 
international language under the name of Ilo, 
had Its beginning at the International Exposi- 
tion in Pans in 1900. Here a league of 
linguistic scholars was formed, and after some 
years of work the new language resulted. Its 
international character is shown by the fact 
that when Couturat counted the roots employed 
in the first dictionary of the new language he 
found the following numbers, out of the total 
of 5,379 among the words of present day 
languages . 

French, 4,880, that is, 91 per cent 
Italian, 4,454, that is, 83 per cent 
Spanish, 4,237, that is, 79 per cent 
English, 4,319, that is, 79 per cent 
German, 3,302 that is, 6i per cent. 

Russian, 2,821, that is, 52 per cent 
The grammar is characteri2ed by perfect 
regularity Its rules may easily be printed on 
one page, and there are no exceptions. The 
conjugation of one verb is on the same prin- 
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ciple as that of every other The name is a 
contraction of ^^Internaciona lingo 

The way in which Ilo shortens writing is 
made clear by a brief extract from an English 
translation of a German original, compared 
with the translation of the passage into Ilo 

Scarcely once in thousands of years will 
such a combination on a grand scale occur 

Apene un foyo en yarmili revenas tala 
uniono en granda mezuro 

The scientific man, jealous oi every half- 
hour which must be spent in taking notes or in 
having translations made, when new and fas- 
cinating phenomena await his study, will, it is 
believed, profit enormously by the devising of a 
language which is a universal time-saver It will 
be seen that while brevity, clarity, and true 
international character have been the aims of 
the inventors of Ilo, it by no means lacks a 
musical flow of sound and a picturesque vigor 
of its own. Many of the compound words 
would be recognized at sight for what they are, 
without recourse to a dictionary, whether the 
reader were English, Spanish, French, or Ger- 
man Such words are %lacyofabnkeio^^ 
(ice-factory), <^max rara^^ (most rare), %apor- 
kaldrono^^ (steam boiler) And this also is a 
consideration in learning a new language 

Immigrants, North American Civic 
League for. A new ^ organization formed in 
New York, to protect immigrants from imposi- 
tions and petty frauds and to assist them in 
other ways A similar organization bearing the 
same name, was founded in^ Boston in 1908 by 
D. Chauncey Brewer While the New York 
body is in a way an outgrowth of the older 
pciety, it has been organized mainly to carry 
into effect the many suggestions made by Gov- 
ernor Hughes" Immigration Commission, in- 
cluding the bringing out of remedial legislation 
in the interest of immigrant aliens It will also 
constitute a permanent organization to assist 
the Bureau of Immigration, if one is authorized 
by the State Legislature and it will at the same 
time carry on work on behalf of immigrants 
which a State department could not undertake* 
The chairman of the new organization is John 
Hays Hammond; Frank Trumbull, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, is 
vice-chairman; Frank A Vanderlip of the 
National City Bank, is treasurer, and Miss 
Frances A ^ Kellor, member of Governor 
Hughes" Immigration Commission, is secretary 
Other members of the committee are Jacob A 
Riis, Felix M Warburg, Thomas M, Mulry, 
and John B. Carse, 

It is intended that there will be no duplica- 
tion of any of the work now being done for 
immigrants by existing organizations. A great 
deal of the work will be new. Besides taking 
new measures for the protection of immigrant 
aliens in New York State, the committee seeks 
to coordinate all the present activities of exist- 
ing organizations and^to act as a sort of clear- 
inghouse for the advice, assistance, protection, 
and education of immigrants and their children. 
The committee will also attempt in time to put 
into effect a plan for the wider distnbution of 
aliens so as to relieve congestion in Manhattan 
It is intended with the help of the railroads to 
establish immigrant agencies, which will keep 
the committee informed opportunities for 
labor. A system is being devised to liable the 


officers to keep track of immigrants who leave 
town for inland destinations, particularly of 
unmarried immigrant girls Another object is 
to encourage immigrants to do their banking in 
this country and to invest their money in 
Amencan securities instead of sending it 
abroad The new league has also registry 
bureau which will send to Boards of Education 
in cities and districts in New York State a 
notice of the children who are coming to live 
in their districts and in that way to safeguard 
the education of these future atizens. 

Immigration. Some years ago the 
prophecy was made that the total^ number of 
immigrants in the United States in one year 
would reach a round million. This statement 
was received with incredulity, but this figure 
for the last official year has actually been 
passed, for during that period no fewer than 
1,041,570 immigrants entered the United States. 
Nor is that the highest figure that has been yet 
reached. The past 10 years have marked an 
increase in immigration such as the shrewdest 
forecasts of the expert could not have fore- 
seen at the beginning of the decade Saving 
a phenomenal flood of human imports that in 
1882 raised the sum past the three-quarter- 
million mark, the halfmillion figure was not 
reached half a dozen times in any year frt)m 
the beginning of the Republic to the year 1002, 
when the sum total of immigation for the 12 
months shot up to 648,743 In 1005 it reached 
the million-a-year mark, hung there for two 
years more, dropped back under the influence of 
the panic of 1907, around the three-quarter- 
million mark in the two succeeding years, and 
rose again in the fiscal year ended June 1910 
to above a million The following are the 
totals of immigration into the United States for 
the past decade. 1901, 487,918; 1902, 648,743; 
i903> 857,046; 1904, 812.870; 1905, 1,026,499; 
1906, 1,100,735; 1907, 1,285,349; 1908, 782,870; 
1909, 7SI>786, and 1910, 1,041, S70. This makes a 
total for the decade ending the fiscal year of 
1910 about 8,705,000 The grand total of 
immigration from 1820 to the present time is 
nearly 28,000,000; this in 90 years. Yet the 
past decade has furnished about 30 per cent of 
the grand total. <^The remarkable expansion in 
all branches of industry and the resulting need 
of additional labor forces wherewith to prose- 
cute theiTi,^> says the ^ccial Industrial Investi- 
gation Committee of Congress, ^^has resulted in 
a general, simultaneous, and constantly in* 
creasing demand. In the face of this extra- 
ordinary demand, the labor resources of the 
country, consisting of the native stock and the 
races of older immigration from Great Brit.ain 
and Northern Europe, were found wholly in- 
adequate and recourse was had of necessity to 
the races of recent immigration from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, As a consequence the 
racial composition of the industrial population 
of the country has quickly undergone a com- 
plete^ ^change, and the cities and industrial 
localities, as well as the farming communities, 
of the United Staets have received enormous 
additions to their population in the form of 
industrial workers far more alien in speedi, 
manners, and customs than ever were the immi- 
grants from the British Isles and North Europe. 

^ The foreign communities of recent immigm*- 
tion which have sprung into exisftence by 
reason of the industrial expansion are of two 
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general types. The first is a community which, 
by a gradual process of accietion, has aifixed 
itself to the original population of a city or 
industrial centre aheady well-established before 
the arrival of the races of recent immigration 
Foreign communities of this type are as 
numerous as the older cities and industrial 
centres of country, anyone of which in New 
England, the Middle States, the Middle West, 
or Southwest, has its section or colony of recent 
immigrants from the south or east of Europe. 
The dividing line between these immigrant sec- 
tions and the original community to which they 
are affixed, is much more snarpiy diawn than 
where the like sections of the older immigrants, 
wdio, being nearer to the American blood and 
more akin in manners and customs, readily 
mixed and blended with the original inhabi- 
tants The second type of the communities of 
the recent immigrants has sprung into exist- 
ence of recent years by reason of the develop- 
ment of some natural resources such as coal, 
iron or copper, or by reason of some extension 
of groat industrial enterprise, as the erection of 
mills or buildings or smelters and furnaces. 
The communities are usually clustered around 
mines or xndustnal plants wherein their inhabi- 
tants are employed and their distinguishing 
feature is that the large^ majority, often prac- 
tically all the population, is of foreign birth, and 
racially composed of Slavs, Magyars (Hun- 
garians), Jtalians, and other people of recent 
immigration. Illustrations of this type are 
common in the bituminous and anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania and the coal-producing 
areas of Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, West Virginia, 
and Oklahoma, 

The amount of money brought over by the 
immigrants is somewhat dilficult to determine, 
since funds are often brought over for the use 
of resident immigrants. The total amount 
brought over by the immigrants for the year 
ended June 1909 was $17,331,828, or about $23 
a head for the 75ii786 immigrants arriving that 
year. The North, the Middle West, and the 
racific Coast have got the bulk of immigration 
from the last 10 years The proportion that 
drifted to the South is hardly worthy of men- 
tion, although the large majority of these 
immignints came fiom warm climates. It is 
clear that the new immigrant shuns the country, 
as contrasted with the life of the city, or 
rather his own little colony m the city or hard 
bv the factory where he works Statistics from 
ail the institutions of detention in the United 
States show that of the Teutons detained there- 
in 17 per cent are in penal institutions. Of the 
Keltic JS per cent are thus held; of the Slavs 
detained 25 per cent are held for crimes, and 
of the Ibenc (which embraces all Southern 
Europe), 39 per cent are detained for crimes. 
Thus it will be seen that the Iberic or South 
Europe division leads in crime, with the Slav 
of East Europe second, the Teutonic or Ger- 
tnans-Scandinavian third, and the Keltic — 
embracing most of the English speaking peoples 
of Europe — are the least criminal On the 
other hand it has to be remembered that under 
the term ^crimes^ are included many trivial 
offenses due to conditions created by poverty. 

There has been a general feeling of late in 
and out of Congress that some check should be 
put on the «owmg immigrant flood aneji theTm- 
migration Commission, wfntb deliberated foJr' 


three years in its last report urges that steps be 
taken m this direction. Sentimental considera- 
tions in restricting immigration should be waived 
says the report in view of the economic prob- 
lems arising from adverse eftects on wages and 
living conditions^ while the large number of 
aliens have had in recent years by their entry 
into basic industries The report further says; 
^^The present immigration movement is in large 
measure due to economic causes, but emigration 
from Europe is not now an absolute economic 
necessity, and as a rule those who emigrate 
to the United States are impelled by a desire 
for better conditions rather than by the neces- 
sity of escaping from intolerable ones This 
fact should largely modify the natural incentive 
to treat that immigration movement from the 
standpoint of sentiment and permit its con- 
sideration primarily as an economic problem 
The commission presented several proposals by 
which restriction of immigration might be 
affected, including a reading and writing test, 
the exclusion of unmarried unskilled laborers, 
limitations in the number arriving at any one 
port and from particular races, as well as in 
the^ amounts of money in their possession on 
arrival All members of the commission did 
not concur in the feasibility of the reading and 
writing test. 

The National Liberal Immigration League 
has publicly expressed itself against that part 
of the final report of the Immigration Commis- 
sion favoring the restriction of unskilled labor. 
The reasons given for the protest are that this 
restriction ivas not agreed to unanimously by 
the commission, and that unskilled labor does 
the first and hardest manual work in opening 
up new railroads and in reclaiming new tracts 
01 land and in the first actual work of any new 
canal or public enterprise of the kind It was 
found in 1907 that the unskilled immigrants who 
passed the tests and were then not needed 
migrated to places where they were needed and 
were able to form new communities The 
protest has the backing of a large number of 
prominent citizens. 

According to W. E Carson, an American 
writer and^ traveler, who investigated emigra- 
tion conditions m Europe, the majority of well- 
to-do emigrants do not come to the United 
States The reason is, he thinks, because the 
United States has no commercial agencies in the 
United Kin^om, Germany, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, or Denmark, to inform the immigrants 
of the advantages of this country Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa flood Europe with 
literature, pictures and specimens of the agri- 
cultural and mineral products of the territories 
they represent The governments of these 
countries open agencies in the principal cities, 
employ capable press agents, and enter into 
keen competition with one another Texas, 
South Carolina, Florida, Minnesota, or any 
State that is in want of immigrants with a little 
capital could get ^them, he thinks, by opening 
commercial agencies in Northern Europe and 
showing the people over there that they would 
be looked after when they arrived in this coun- 
try. ^Canada has as many fakirs as the United 
States,^ Mr Carson said, the European 
newspapers do not publish accounts of their 
swindling operations because they never hear 
of them. When any big firm in this country 
goes to pieces the European newspapers print 
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from half a column to a column uith the head- 
ing, < Another Yankee Swindle,^ Public 
Robbed of Milhons,' so that there is a general 
impression over there that the immigrant w^d 
not be safe in coming here with money." 'uhe 
immigration laws are stricter in Canada, which 
IS our biggest competitor in the immigration 
business, than they are in the United States 
They will not allow shiftless people to enter; 
even if they are British subjects, and there has 
been considerable discussion on the question in 
the British Parliament, but Canada stands firm 
in her attitude It is time, if we want to 
the good class of immigrants to come to the 
United States, that there was some eifort made 
to tell them that they will be made welcome if 
they come and protected when they get here" 

A society to be known as the National 
American Federation for the Promotion of 
Sane and Liberal Immigration Laws was 
organized in December at a meeting of profes- 
sional and business men interested in the sub- 
ject The object of the society, as set forth, 
will be to oppose adoption of further restrictive 
immigration laws, unless based on physical or 
moral disability; to aid in distribution and 
placing of immigrants to this country; to 
educate the foreign-born seeking naturalization 
in the principles of citizenship, and to oppose 
any social or raaal discnmination 

The European countnes began first to feel 
seriously the Joss through immigration to the 
United States towards the close of the first 
decade in the 20th century Norway and 
Sweden realized this in particular, on account 
of the large number of young men and women 
who had come to America. In 1900 when the 
census was taken it was shown that Norway 
had contributed 338,426 persons out of the 
immigration amounting to 10,500,000 Sweden 
had contributed 574,625 and Denmark 154,616. 
In the past 10 years, this proportion has fallen, 
but Norway contributed 160,000 from 1900 to 
J910 It was shown that if the dram of young 
men continued Norway would soon reach a 
period of stagnation and a vital problem would 
be presented. The European nations as a whole 
have not taken up the question officially, but 
there is an increasing interest m devising means 
of rearranging the industrial^ conditions at 
home so that the emigrants will not feel the 
necessity of leaving in order to win economic 
freedom. The migration has not been entirely 
towards Amenca, as there was a strong back- 
current following the financial depression 
beginning with the close of 1907. In the year 
ending July 1908, 700,000 aliens returned to 
Europe, more than half of them taking their 
families back to stay. The following year about 
400,000 returned, but in 1909 and 1910 the tide 
set strongly in this direction once more. 

Immigration, 1910 The total immigra- 
tion into the United States in 1910 was 
1,198,037, accordmg to the authoritative 
figures furnished by the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. In making the report 
he predicted that the immigration would in- 
crease during 1911 close to the biggest year, 
1907, when 1,250,000 arrived. The arnvals 
during igro brought with them $28,197,745, an 
average of about $27 per capita Assistance 
was lent to 274,000 by other immigrants who 
had preceded them, so that a large share of liie 
money brought in originated in America and 


was a debt to be paid back in many instances 
to the person who advanced it 

Most of the immigration was from soutbcin 
and eastern Europe, comprising chiefly Italians, 
Greeks, Jews, and Slavs Of the last-named, 
many are not entirely Slavic, as the word Slav 
has been stretched to cover all the many 
nationalities in southeastern Europe 

Of those who applied for admission only 2 
per cent were turned back, numbering in all 
24,270, which was an increase over 10,411, the 
number turned back in 1909 

The movement of immigrants into the 
United States during the three years, 1908, 1909 
and 1910 is shown in the following table : 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June .... 

My 

August . . 

September 
October 
November . 
December. . 


1908 
a?, 220 

23.381 

32,517 

41.374 

36,317 

31,947 

27,570 

27,782 

38,238 

40,994 

37,076 

46,003 


1909 
43,868 
67,154 
113,038 
116 754 
107,939 

8 '>, 47 o 
60,218 
S 9.777 
67,619 
75, 608 
83,049 
68.711 


X9X0 
50,242 
S7,y80> 
136, 74 '? 
13s, 032 
133,544 
105,02s 
73,153 
78,574 

83,931 

83,70s 

74,333 

70,000 
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During May, 14,347 immigrants arrived from 
Russia. Of these 13,00b were Poles, onc-tlurd 
of whom could neither read nor write, and had 
in other respects been so hampered in the 
matter of education that many of them did nt)t 
know the number of days in the week or the 
months in the year In the same month, Italy 
sent 33.684. Of these 30,439 were from South- 
ern Italy, from which most of the Italian immi- 
grants have come. Half of them could neither 
read nor write 

Considerable agitation was aroused during 
the year on account of the increasing illiteracy 
of the immigrants, but the answer was matlc 
that many of the immigrants who helped make 
the United States as powerful as it is were no 
less ignorant The fact that the immigrants 
had sufficient enterprise to break away from 
their homes and come to this country has in 
itself been advanced as a strong argument in 
favor of admitting them, regardless of their 
number or lack of knowledge. It was shown, 
however, that a great many immigrants do not 
come altogether of their own initiative, but are 
aroused by steamship agents who travel 
throughout the rural districts of Europe selling 
tickets over their lines and bringing parties of 
immigrants to the seaboard where they are 
safely convoyed aboard ship. Once arrived in 
this country, this class of immigrant is likely 
to fall prey to conditions which they had not 
expected Secretary Nagel said in his report 
that immigrants are constantly being signed 
up on ships* crews, although paying their 
passage, and admitted into this country when 
there is lawful reason for their exclusion. 

Three-fifths of the immigrants have so little 
money that they cannot travel far inland and 
are forced to seek whatever employment pre- 
sents itself first These find employment in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts, and remain there. Most of tlie 
others do not go as far west as Chicago, and 
the western portion of the country whicn is in 
need particularly of agriculturists is not ade- 
quately supplied, A large portion of the immi- 
grants came from agricultural and stock-raising 
districts, but, finding work in the mills, mines, 
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and foundries, prefer the higher wages to agri- favorable. The Democrats of Connecticut, 
cultural work. Several attempts have been made Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ne- 
to change the course of immigration and an braska, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Tennessee 
increasing number of immigrants are brought have also declared for an income tax. During 
in through Texas and the ports of the South, 1911, the legislatures of 42 States will convene, 
and with the opening of the Panama Canal and if 35 ratify the amendment, it will be 
there will be a new flood into the Paafic Coast, adopted Those who favor the tax propose to 
Secretary Nagel in his annual report to carry on an active campaign in New York and 
President Taft, submitted in Dec 1910, others of the States that were hostile last year, 
recommended that more drastic action be taken Much comment was aroused by the opposition 
by ^ State and Federal officials regarding the of Governor Hughes in 1910. In a special mes- 
white slave traffic (qv.), which he said the sage to the legislature, he stated that while he 
immigration officials were unable to cope with was in favor of confernng upon the Federal 
under present conditions Cooperation, he government the power to lay and collect an 
believed, would result in the suppression of the income tax, without apportionment among the 
traffic, which he admitted was large States according to population, the power 

One of the hardships he pointed out was should not be granted in such terms as to 
that of denying admission to families after the subject to Federal taxation the income derived 
father had come to this country and established from bonds issued by the State itself or by 
a home Families in such cases frequently municipal governments organized under the 
arrive and cannot pass the health inspection authority of the State Governor Hughes urged 
This condition is known in advance in many that the placing the borrowing capacity of 
cases by the steamship agents, he asserts, and the State and the cities at the mercy of the 
recommends that some method be found to Federal taxing powers would be an impairment 
learn the condition of a man’s family in ad- of the essential rights of the State, which, 
vance of sailing ^ ^ ^ as an officer, he was bound to defend. In 

The immigration stations are inadequate for reply to Governor Hughes, it is pointed out 
the business they do This condition is par- that the tax will be framed by members of 
ticularly true of Ellis Island, and it is recom- Congress from' the States and that they will 
mended that unless the immigration can be certainly see that the law as framed, does not 
diverted that some means be taken to improve tax State or local securities There have been 
conditions three periods of income-tax aptivity in the 

A stricter regulation over steamship com- United States The first was from 1840 to 
panics, Secretary Nagel reported, is a necessity 1850 The second during the war from i860 
He urged a system of fines to be laid against to 1870. Under the income tax of 1862, which 
the companies bringing insane immigrants or was in force until 1873, the government collected 
those afflicted with contagious diseases. General $374,000,000. The third period was from 1895. 
regulation of steamships as to their sanitary It began after Congress passed the Wilson- 
and seaworthy condition is recommended Con- Gorman Tariff Act The income-tax feature 
tract labor is apparently under check, and only was declared unconstitutional after a rehearing 
1,700 were deported who were entered in this before the United States Supreme Court by 
manner. a vote of S to 4 The leading argument against 

Income Tax. Amendment proposed to the the tax was made by Joseph H. Choate and 
constitution, which, if adopted, will be the i6th, William D Guthrie, of New York, while the 
empowering congress to impose a tax on in- late James C Carter and Richard Olney, then 
comes, operating within the States and without Attorney-General, defended the measure. The 
regard to population It is said that if the grounds for the decision of the Court are of 
amendment is adopted, the new tax will pro- import Article I of the constitution declares 
vide for such exemptions on small incomes and that direct taxes must be apportioned according 
such graduated rates on large ones as to bring to population. The act made no such apportion- 
little revenue from the poorer sections and the ment The court defined a tax on incomes 
bulk of it from the more wealthy. The vote from real and personal property to be a direct 
on the amendment was unanimous in the Sen- tax. It, therefore, declared the measure un- 
ate. There were only 14 votes in opposition constitutional A number of the States have 
in the House President Taft suggested the tried the income tax. Prior to^ the present 
submission of the amendment, though his con- period of activity, 13 abandoned it, and South 
sent under the constitution is unnecessary It Carolina was the only one to frame a new 
will be necessary for three-fourths of the measure There were four States that em- 
States to ratify it Up to this writing, the ployed the tax at the beginning of the period, 
legislatures of Illinois, Georgia, Alabama, Mary- Massachusetts was one and Virginia, North 
land, South Carolina, Oklahoma, and Missis- Carolina, and Louisiana the other three Mas- 
sippi, seven in all, have ratified the amendment, sachusetts has had a law since 1873, taxing 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, incomes of more than $2,000 except when de- 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Ver- rived from property or estates already subject 
mont, Maine, Colorado, and West Virginia to taxation Very little revenue has been raised 
seemed committed against it last year The under the act. A reason for this is the lack 
rejection of this amendment by 12 States will of proper statutes to enforce it. In Virginia, 
prevent its adoption The platforms of both all forms of income such as rent, wages, in- 
Democratic and Republican parties in Ohio, terest, and profits are taxed. There are some 
Maine, Iowa, New Hampshire, Indiana, Wis- specific reductions and a general exemption 
consin, Montana, Kansas, Idaho, Nevada, North ranging from $600 to $1,090 allowed ^ Under 
Dakota and Colorado favor the passage of the the act of Jan. 1908, taxation is provided for 
amendment without qualification The Repub- ^*^the aggregate amount of income in excess of 
lican platforms of California and Utah are also $1,000, whether received or due, but not re- 
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ceived within the year next preceding the first 'tural, about ^ per cent of its total area being 


of February in each year^^ The law states 
the sources of rent, interest, salaries, and profits 
subject to the tax. Incomes under $i,ooo are 
exempt, also losses sustained dunng the year 
North Carolina has levied an income-tax since 
1849 During part of the time, it applied to 
wages, interest, profits, and rent In 1893, a 
new law was passed. There were more specific 
provisions and a progressive rate In 1901, the 
progressive rate was abolished and a propor- 
tional rate substituted of 10 per cent on all 
incomes m excess of $1,000 except such as de- 
rived from property already taxed Written 
questions were presented to taxpayers to list 
in Itemized form The gross income from all 
sources, except property, was taxed. A later 
act was passed in 1905, which required the 
taxpayer simply to declare^ under oath the 
amount of his gross income in excess of $1,000 
from ^^salaries, fees, trade, profession, and 
property not taxed.^ It was made unlawful and 
subject to a fine of $50 and imprisonment^ to 
pubhsh the income-tax list or any part Louisi- 
ana first levied an income tax in 1865 While 
it continued until igoo, the act was never en- 
forced. In 1899, only two of the 59 counties 
reported the incomes. The total receipts 
amounted to $104. South Carolina had an 
income-tax continuously from 1701 to 1868. 
The revenue it raised, however, was very 
slight In 1868, the law was repealed, but in 
1895, when a new ^constitution was adopted, 
it empowered the legislature to levy a graduated 
tax on incomes. In 1896, a bill for that pur- 
pose was introduced, but defeated after a long 
debate The following ^ year, an income-tax 
was passed It went into effect in March 
1898. The exemptions were fixed at $2,500. 
There was no tax on interest derived from 
Federal or State bonds. The law also provided 
that in computing incomes, necessary expenses 
actually incurred in carrying on the business, 
occupation, or profession should be deducted 
Oklahoma enacted an income-tax in May 1908. 
Under it the following question is put: ^Was 
your gross income from salaries, fees, trade, 
profession, and property upon which a gross 
receipt or excise tax has not been paid, and 
and all of them, for the year ending 30 June 
last preceding in excess of $3,500^^^ The rate 
is 5 mills on ^mounts in excess of $3,500 or 
less than $5,000; 754 mills between $5,000 and 
$10,000; 12 mills between $ro,ooo and $20,000; 
15 mills between $20,000 and $50,000; 20 mills 
between $50,000 and $100,000, and 3}4 per cent 
on all sums in excess. In 1899, Michigan levied 
a tax upon incomes exceeding '$1,000. 

India, British. See British India. 

Indian Affairs. See Induns. 

Indiana. A north central State of the 


in farms The number of farms in the State 
in 1910 was 2I4,74I» compared with 221,897 
in 1900 The total value of farm land and 
buildings was $1,590,225,000, while the total 
value of farm land alone was $i,3*5»475jOOO 
Value of farm implements and machinery was 
$40,880,000. Total acreage was 21,264,000 acres; 
improved acreage was 16,903,000 acres. Area 
of average acres per farm was 99 , average value 
per acre of farm land and buildings $75, average 
value per acre of farm land alone $62 Farms 
operated wholly or partly by owneis were 148,- 
001, by tenants 64,451, by managers 2,289. Of 
the whole number of farms in 1910, those of 
19 acres and under formed ii per cent; 20 to 
49 acres, 19 per cent, 50 to 99 acies, 31 P«r 
cent, 100 to 174 acres, 26 per cent, 17S to 
499 acres, 12 per cent , 500 to 999» 0 4 per cent ; 
and those of 1,000 acres and over, 007 per 
cent The expenditures for labor in^ 1910 
reached the sum of $17,903,000 Statistics of 
the principal crops in 1910 weie: Corn: acreage, 
5,120,000 acres, production, 201,216,000 bushels; 
winter wheat, acreage, 2,627,000 acres, produc- 
tion, 40,981,000 bushels, oats* acreage, 1,850,000 
acres, production, 65,490,000 bushels, barley, 
acreage, 9,000 acres, production, 243,000 bushels; 
lye: acreage, 55,000 acres, production, 869,000 
bushels, potatoes: acreage, 92,000 acres, pro- 
duction, 7,728,000 bushels 

Live Stock and Animal Products — Indiana 
is an important centre of live-stock trallic. 
There were 847,000 horses in the State of a 
vlue of $103,334,000, and 94,000 mules valued 
at $11,844,000 The number of milch cows was 

687.000, valued at $28,167,000; other cattle, 

1.020.000, value, $24,990,000; sheep, 1,227,000, 
value, $6,380,000, pigs, 2,578,000, value. 
$25,780,000 The value of wool scoured was 
$3,038,750 

Mining and Manufactures. — The total «'irca 
surveyed up to i July 1910, was 2,941 acres. 
The area devoted to petroleum was 1,000 square 
miles, the gas area being 2,460 square miles. 
The coal fields of the State have an area of 
6,500 square miles, where 18,380 miners are 
employed. In 1909 the production of coal in 
the State amounted to 11,692,72 tons, valued 
at $12,276,676. In 1908 the output was 12,314,- 
890 tons, valued at $13,084,297. In the .same 
year the output of crude petroleum was 3,283,- 
629 barrels, valued at $3,203,883, while the value 
of the natural gas sold was $1,312,507. The out- 
put of sandstone and limestone was valued at $3,- 
646,603, The production of Portland cement was 
6,478,165 barrels, valued at $5,386,563 ; of natural 
rock cement, 212,901 barrels, valued at $42,580. 
The clayworking industries are important, 
yielding pottery, tiles, pipes, bricks, etc,, to the 
value of $6,740,167. Mineral springs in the 
State yielded water to the value of $590,879. 


United States, with an area of 36,3^0 square The total mineral output was valued at $37,- 


miles, of which 440 square miles is water ’The 
population in 1910 was 2,700,876 Indianapolis 
is the capital city, with 233,650 inhabitants. The 
population of the State was 2,516,462 in 1900, 
and 2,192,404 in 1890 The increase in the last 
10 years has therefore been 184,414 or 7.3 per 
cent. The population per square mile was 75 3 
in 1910, 70 1 in 1900, and 61.1 in 1890. Indiana 
ranked 9th in population in 1910 and 8th in 
1900. 

Agriculture, is largely agricul- 


650 


295 » 494 * The manufacturing industries in the 
State are extensive and various, employing, 
1005, 176,227 persons (including proprietors, 
clerks, and wage earners), using materials worth 
$220,507,007, and turning out products valued 
at $; 39 ^ 9 S 4 » 4 o 3 * The broom industry is grow- 
mg in Indiana, the centre of manufacture odlug 
at Evansville, which sends brooms to all parts 
of the world. 

Government — The Governor is Thotnas R. 
Marshall (Democrat), with a salary of $8^000^ 
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his term of office expiring in 1913 The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor IS Frank J Hall; Secretary of 
State, L G. Ellmgham (elected 1910) ; Treas- 
urer, William H. Vollmer, Auditor, Wm H 
O’Brien , Attorney-General, Thomas M Honan ; 
Adjutant-General, Geo W McCoy, Superin- 
tendent of Education, Chas A (Greathouse. 
Members of the United States Legislature from 
Indiana, elected in 1910, are. Messrs Bohne, 
Cullop, Cox, Dixon, Morse, Barnard, Korbly, 
Adair, Morrison, Crumpacker, Rauch, Cline, 
and Barnhart. 

Finance — For the year 1910, the receipts 
and expenditures v^ere as follows* Total gross 
receipts; $11,036,013, total gross disbursements, 
$11,287,184 The foreign debt in 1910 amounted 
to $805,615; the domestic debt — to $704,548; 
total, $1,510,163. 

Religion and Education. — The religious de- 
nomination most numerously represented are 
Methodist, Catholic, Disciples of Christ, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, United Brethren, Lutheran, and 
Friends. Within the State, m 1907, were 6,489 
church organizations with memberships of 
1,003,045 Sunday schools had 514,164 members 
There were 4,169 active ministers, and 6,239 
houses for worship In 1909 the public ele- 
mentary schools had 16,895 teachers, 530,- 
341 enrolled pupils The public high 
schools numbered 804, and had 2,056 
teachers with 47,592 pupils At the same time, 
in private and parochial schools giving primary 
or secondary instruction, were 17,417 pupils. 
Teachers are trained in two public and six 
pnvate normal schools, the former having, in 
1908, 9 teachers and 2,864 students. Indiana 
has many institutions for superior education, 
the more important being Indiana University, 
83 professors, 2,051 students, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, 41 professors, 985 students, and Notre 
Dame University, 60 professors, 875 students.^ 

Charities and Corrections . — All tie public 
chanties and many of those of a private nature 
are under the supervision of the Board of State 
Charities The state maintains four hospitals 
for the insane and is erecting a fifth It has 
also State Homes for Soldiers and for Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans, schools for the deaf, 
blind, and feeble-minded respectively, and a 
village for epileptics In every county there 
is an asylum for the poor. There are in 
Indiana 15 State charitable, penal, and correc- 
tional institutions ; 40 orphanages receiving pub- 
lic wards, and 16 receiving only private wards; 
23 homes for the aged; 47 general hospitals; 
92 county poor asylums; and 91 county jails. 

Legislation, — There was no regular session 
of the legislature during 1910. In 1908 a bill 
was introduced to repeal the county option 
law in regard to saloons, but it was defeated 
by a very narrow majority. Since then the 
Supreme Court of the State has declared the 
county option law to be constitutional Among 
the measures enacted by the Legislature of 1909 
are those noted below* a measure was enacted 
establishing a maximum passenger rate of 2 
cents a mile on railroads Laws relating to 
tenement houses were amended and^ amend- 
ments were made to the laws governing elec- 
tions. Provisions were made for public 
playgrounds in the cities, and the statute re- 
lating to sanitation and methods in the shops 
of food producers was amended 

History. — Much interest was taken through- 


out the State, particularly in Indianapolis, in 
the commission form of government for cities. 
By this commission form a council governs the 
city, each member being placed in charge of 
a department of the city administration. One 
member of the council is known as the mayor 
of the city, but he has no more to do with 
conducting the aty’s business than any other 
member of the council. Gambling houses and 
kindred resorts were recently ordered out of 
Gary as menaces to the public safety and public 
morals 

Indians. A report by the superintendent of 
the Carlisle Indian School shows that of the 
2,189 who attended the school even for a brief 
period, 94 per cent have given up their tribal 
traditions and are now earning livelihoods in 
the ordinary walks of civilized life The re- 
port also accounts for 514 living graduates of 
the school, and these, for the most part, have 
made long strides in the direction of progress. 
Of this number 93 are m the government ser- 
vice as clerks, instructors, interpreters, laborers, 
and night watchmen Others are employed as 
supervisors of Indian employment Many have 
invaded the professions, trades, and business. 
Four are in the army, and some in the navy. 
Of the women graduates, 142 are classified as 
housekeepers 

The Bureau of Indian Education has been 
malang a determined effort to encourage In- 
dians to cultivate the arts of their forefathers 
as well as to abandon many of their ancient 
customs One old ceremony that is slowly dying 
out among the Indians of the Northwest, be- 
cause of the efforts of the whites to stop it, 
is the potlatch, a queer feast which greatly 
impoverished the Indians. At these parties that 
man is considered the richest who gives the 
most away, and the Indian host often beggars 
himself by his hospitality. All the delicacies 
of the ocean — salmon, herring, and other 
fishes — are provided, and a dance is held in 
the evening. The dancing at potlatches is like 
that at most Indian ceremonials — jerks, 
gestures, and peculiar stamping, all done in 
concert Each man holds in his hands a rattle 
and the Indians sing monotonously and use 
queer gestures Louder grows the singing and 
higher burns the fire as oil is poured upon it 
Finally the dancers toss their headgear, 
trimmed with feathers, on the ground, fall 
down exhausted, and lie dormant, while the 
host begins to recount the traditions of his 
tribe and the excellence of his house. 

A dwindling section of the Indians still 
cling to the primitive state of the race At 
the National Indian Congress, held at Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, in Oct, 1910, the entire dele- 
gation of ^^blanket^ Indians, who were so be- 
hind in civilization that they could neither read 
nor speak English, refused to go on record 
as favoring the removal of government restric- 
tions on their ^ lands, as desired by members 
of the five civilized tribes The ^^blanket® In- 
dians also favored an extension of the trust 
period for another 25 years The present 
period ends in 19x7 They returned to their 
own lands during the congress, leaving the dele- 
gates of the five civilized tribes as its only 
members. 

Another event of interest was the declaration 
of the legal extinction of the Montauk tribe. 
Wyandank Pharaoh, living witib a few men 
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and women near the easternmost point of Long 
Island, for years called himself the chief of 
the tribe. In his action to recover Indian 
Field for himself and his followers, Wyandank 
Pharaoh said that by right of inheritance he 
was the chief. The land lies between Great 
Pond and Oyster Pond, and covers about 1,200 
acres The defendants m the action were the 
Benson, Pierpont, and Hoyt families or their 
estates, the Montauk Company and the Long 
Island Railroad Company Going back to the 
original transfer of the land, in 1660, Judge 
Blackraar said he found that the Montauk 
Indians were then in possession merely by the 
right of occupancy^ The white^ people at the 
eastern end of the island gave aid and comfort 
to the Alontauks in their war with the Nar- 
ragansetts, enabling them to hold their own, 
and out of gratitude for this Montauk Point 
was deeded in part to the whites for the yearly 
rental of £50 sterling for 10 years At another 
time the Montauks were involved in conflict 
with the Algonquins The whites again gave 
aid and there was another transfer of land to 
the people of East Hampton, as before, the 
Indians finally agreeing to move to Indian Field. 
In 1686 all of Montauk Point was deeded by the 
Indians to the town, they to retain possession at 
rental of ^'^one ear of Indian corn a year^^ In 
these transactions either Governor Nicholls or 
Governor Dongan took confirmatory action 
subject to the approval of the Crown For 
nearly 200 years the Indians remained in pos- 
session of Indian Field, but at the expiration 
of that time had dwindled to two or three 
families, had lost their racial characteristics, 
and, neglecting the land, became the employees 
of the whites Finally Arthur W Benson ob- 
tained most of the land by purchase Then 
the claim was set up by the Indians that the 
'transfers were improper and illegal They 
found that they were destitute of legal rights, 
not having even the right to sue for the re- 
covery of the property Later on the Legis- 
lature passed an enabling act for them, and 
again they sued and the case continued to oc- 
cupy the courts.^ There is no full-blooded 
Montauk on the island now In giving judg- 
ment, Judge Blackmar said that Wyandank 
Pharaoh and his followers might call them- 
selves Indians if they willed, but only after 
the manner in which an Englishman might 
call himself a Briton, or a citizen of the United 
States call himself an American. The Indian, 
said the Judge, had dwindled out of his tribal 
rights and had been absorbed by the body 
politic. 

New methods for the handling of Indian 
land sales have been put in force by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, whereby the Indians 
will receive at least $50,000 more per year than 
under the old system, according to officials of 
the bureau Under the new course of pro- 
cedure purchasers of Indian lands will be put 
in possession of the land as soon as the sale 
is approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the purchaser will not be compelled to 
wait until a patent is issued. The money will 
be deposited immediately to the credit of the 
Indians instead of being held up for three or 
four months It is believed by the Indian of- 
ficials that this procedure will cause greater 
competition, resulting in increased prices for 
the lands when it is known to prospective pur- 


chasers that they may be in possession of the 
land 60 days after the acceptance of the bid 
Indian office records for the last fiscal ycai 
show that theie were over 212,000 acres ot 
Indian land sold at an avciagc price ot $15 an 
acre, totalling approximately $2,700,000 a 

result of the visit of Secretary Ballinger and 
Commissioner of Indian Affair.s Valentine, to 
Oklahoma, all the mal-allottcd lands of the five 
civilized tribes of Indians m Oklahoma, ap- 
proximating 1,650,000 acres, and the forcstcil 
area in the Choctaw Nation, amounting to about 
1,356,000 acres, were marked out for sale by 
public auction The sale, which is by coun- 
ties, began on 21 Nov. 1910, and will continue 
to I March 1911 

As a means of preserving the languages, 
legends, religions, traditions, and lore oi North 
American Indians, the department of anthro- 
pology of the University of California engaged, 
m Dec 1910, the services of Achora Ilungara, 
a Mojave Indian, and Capt Jack JonCvS, one 
of the interpreters of the tribe. The two In- 
dians were to hold positions in the faculty of 
the university Ilungara is known throughout 
the Southwest as ^ one of the wisest of the 
medicine men. His knowledge of the history 
of the race is said to be vast His lectures are 
to be placed on graphophonc records and kept 
for future study. 

Indian Schools. The progress of the 
American Indian during the last 15 ycar.s has 
been greater and more promising than in any 
similar period of his existence. I'o-day 25 
per cent more Indians are self-suppoiting than 
were 10 years ago, nearly half of all the In- 
dians in this country speak sufficient English 
for ordinary purposes, and there arc no tribes 
now idle. Many Indians are at present en- 
gaged in lumbering, mining, railroad work, dig- 
ging irngalion ditches, and otherwise leading 
active, useful lives. As soon a.s an Indian 
can be weaned away from old, tribal customs, 
progress is generally rapid, A young Indian 
separated from the conlmiug influences of the 
reservation and the squaws, almost invariably 
advances quickly. For this reason boarding- 
schools are playing the most important part m 
the educational uplift which is being communi- 
cated to the red men There arc several of 
such schools, and the work performed in all 
of them is notable. The largest of all schools 
in the Indian service is situated at Carlisle, Pa. 
Here the equipment is well adapted to the needs 
of the pupils, particularly for work in manual 
training Among other special features prac- 
ticed IS an outmg sy.stcm, which consists of 
placing a large number of the Indian girls or 
boys in trustworthy private families for a part 
of the year In this way they can attend school, 
and receive pay for their services. Many In- 
dians at Carlisle, too, are enabled to earn extra 
money through farming, the school being lo- 
cated in the heart of a very prosperous jfarm- 
ing district. 

The school at Carlisle was established in 
1879, in rather a peculiar fashion. Four years 
previous, 74 Indians who had made trouble in 
the West were brought as prisoners of war 
to Fort Marion, at St Augustine, Fla., by Capt. 
R. H. Pratt. They were put to work, and 
some, showing an inclination to improve them- 
selves, were ^ taught simple English branches. 
When their time came to leave 22 of the num- 
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ber voluntarily asked permission to remain and 
be sent to school Some were sent to Hampton 
Institute, while Captain Pratt brought on others 
from the Dakotas to augment these Later he 
decided that it would be wiser to separate these 
pupils from the Hampton scholars, where ne- 
groes as well as Indians were accepted. The 
War Department concurred in this view and 
therefore granted the use of the abandoned 
army post at Carlisle, Pa , for an Indian school 
In 1879 the industrial school there was opened 
and Captain Pratt placed in charge as superin- 
tendent, a post which he has occupied ever 
since. To-day Indians from more than 70 
sections are studying together m harmony at 
Carlisle All possible branches of activities are 
taught there, and any graduate may enter the 
world well-equipped to earn a good livelihood 
The system of sending Indians out to live in 
neighboring families has a vast significance, too, 
since It not only acts as a helpful civilizing 
agency on the Indian in question, but also tends 
to remove the natural prejudices which normally 
exist on both sides 

Next to Carlisle the most important Indian 
school is probably Hampton Institute, situated 
in Virginia. This school is, perhaps, more 
widely known as an institution for negroes, 
but, nevertheless, it has many Indian pupils, 
all of whom are receiving incalculable benefit 
as a result of the course there Hampton, 
though fully equipped for industrial and agri- 
cultural work, IS primarily a farm school, and 
the whole system of education there centres 
in this fact. Both boys and girls work out- 
doors there The latter are instructed in farm 
training, dairying, and poultry raising besides 
being required to do their share of the planting, 
hoeing, and weeding Marketable produce is 
raised, so that the pupils may have practical 
demonstrations of the profits which may be 
gained through intelligent agricultural pursuits. 
The girls also are taught to cook, wash, iron, 
and sew, while in the trade school the boys 
are taught the essentials of the leading me- 
chanical trades. During 1910 about 50 Indian 
boys took this course, learning bricklaying, 
woodturning, benchwork, and tinsmithing All 
this IS in direct line with the school’s idea that 


States The schools are all overseen and 
periodically visited by Miss Estelle Reid, Na- 
tional Superintendent of Indian Schools One 
of Miss Reid’s particular hobbies is industrial 
training, and she sees to it that m every one 
of the Indian schools elaborately equipped in- 
dustrial courses are maintained How well the 
Indian schools do their work is attested by the 
fact that one of the graduates has become 
vice-president of a bank in Oklahoma, another 
is a skilled bookkeeper, many are teachers, suc- 
cessful farmers, section bosses on railroads, and 
blacksmiths. The mayor of a Nebraska town 
IS a graduate of Hampton. Another student 
from the same school is at once a teacher, 
surveyor, farmer, and department clerk. Other 
Indians, especially on the Pacific Coast, have 
met with much success in factories while in 
outdoor work the Indian can scarcely be ex- 
celled, as was proved in the case of the Big 
Horn Irrigating Canal, on the Cree Reserva- 
tion, which was built almost entirely by them. 
In fact, in all walks of life, the Indian may 
be truly said to be waking up This is what 
a little kindness, care, and sympathetic instruc- 
tion along sensible lines have done already, and 
the movement gives every promise of attaining 
a wider and wider scope and influence as it 
advances. 

India Rubber. See Rubber. 

Industrial Economy. See Motion Study. 

Industries, American, State of. The con- 
dition of American industries at the close of 
1910 was regarded as only fair, due to a num- 
ber of factors, all of which, when attended to, 
are expected to have the effect of stimulating 
trade and bringing on a period of prosperity 
greater than anything previously known in this 
countr3r Meanwhile, however, these factors 
disturbing the business world, have prevented 
an increase in business prosperity which was 
looked for as a reaction from the financial 
depression at the close of 1907 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
started a nation-wide inquiry during 1910, and 
received replies from 2,000 of its members, mak- 
ing its findings authoritative Summarized, 
these letters showed that while some industnes 


the ability to obtain food, shelter, and clothing, were quite prosperous the great majority were 
is of fundamental importance The girls are slightly below normal Remedies for this con- 
also instructed in sloyd and how to^ make soap, dition, gathered from these letters and tabulated 
whitewash, matresses, and cane chairs. Special are* Less legislative interference with busi- 
classes are held, too, in their native industries, ness; less political activity in this same direc- 
where they learn basketry, pottery, rug and ton; a speedy and equitable settlement of the 
blanket weaving, and pillow lace making The railway rate question; more conservatism in 
latter is encouraged in the hope that it may business; more national and individual con- 
ultimately develop into a permanent industry fidence; the taking of the tanff out of politics; 
when the pupils return to their own homes, reform of the currency and banking systems; 
Post-graduate courses are also given in agn- prompt decisions on the important industnal 
culture, business, domestic science, library questions now before the United States Su- 
methods, and matron’s work. Besides taking up preme Court ; more attention to foreign trade, 
all the occupations for which such a course of and rehabilitation of the merchant marine, 
study fits them, many of the young women who Taking the most important industnes separ- 
graduate from the school engage in school- ately, the replies gave the following figures: 
teaching as a means of livelihood. ^ Agricultural implements showed a fair in- 

Although Carlisle and Hampton institutes crease in sales and collection and 72 per cent 
are by far the best equipped schools for In- found condition good, half of these regarding 
dians, there are about 20 others, all of which the outlook for ipti as excellent The brewing 
are doing important work in winning the red business was in about the same condition, al- 
man over to complete civilization These though a larger percentage found business only 
schools are scattered through Arizona, Colo- fair and a smaller number regarded the out- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, look as more than ordinarily good In the 
Oregon, Washington, and a few in the eastern spirituous liquor trade the condition was only 
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fair and a similar future presented itself. 
Building material and cement showed consider- 
able improvement, but looked for little better 
than at present Crockery showed a marked 
improvement in every respect, 6o per cent re- 
garding the future as excellent, a higher per- 
centage than shown by any other trade. The 
nearest to it were the paving material houses 
which presented a percentage of 55 Chemicals, 
oils, and acids showed a fair improvement, 
30 per cent found their condition poor, but 
67 per cent believed the outlook good The 
drug business had been only fair, but the pros- 
pects were good Food products showed in 
general a fair condition, but 25 per cent of 
the packers found their condition poor. All, 
however, regarded the outlook as good. Glass, 
in all Its forms, ran from good to excellent, 
but the outlook was only fair to good. The 
iron and steel trades (an important barometer 
on business), showed that there was a fair 
increase in business, but that collections were 
slow. Those dealing in railway supplies were 
in peculiar condition, 22 per cent regarding 
their condition as excellent, and 43 per^ cent 
as the exact opposite. The jewelry and silver- 
ware situation offered no guide as the reports 
showed varying conditions. The leather trade 
was, on the whole, below the normal, one-half 
the houses producing material for automobiles 
and general vehicles finding business bad, and 
the other half fair. Automobiles, in general, 
however, showed that do per cent found the 
increase in sales excellent, 50 per cent regarded 
their condition as good, and only 10 per cent 
had a bad outlook 

Machinery showed a preponderance towards 
a fair condition, all the milling machinery man- 
ufacturers registering in that class; the ma- 
jority, however, not regarding the future san- 
guinely. Woodworking machinery is in better 
condition that the rest, 43 per cent of the 
manufacturers reporting their condition and 
outlook excellent Paper and paper boxes pre- 
sent an indifferent situation, leaning, on the 
whole, _ towards fair. In the textile trade (an- 
other important barometer), practically none of 
the manufacturers regarded the future as more 
than good and the majority summed up their 
business as fair In the tobacco business 33 
manufacturers found their condition excellent 
and 44 good. Their outlook about tlie same. 
Hardware hues were fair, leaning toward good 
This makes a general average of fair, with 
only a small percentage in very poor condition, 
but only a few trades able to report industrial 
conditions as entirely satisfactory. 

Infant Mortality, American Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. This asso- 
ciation opened at Baltimore, Md, on ii Nov. 
ipro, its annual convention which lasted for 
several days. ^Medical Prevention of Infant 
Mortality,® Educational Prevention of Infant 
Mortality,® and <*^Infants' Milk Depots and In- 
fants’ Mortality® were some of the topics under 
discussion The speakers included Dr. Her- 
man Schwartz, Dr. Ira S. Wile^jOr. T. S. South- 
worth, Dr. S. W. Newmayer, Dr. W. P. Locas, 
and Dr. H. L Coit. It was noted that there 
were about 400,000 deaths a year of children 
in infancy, of which 47 per cent could be pre- 
vented if the country exercised its knowledge 
of sanitary methods Doctor Wile put a toge 
portion of the blame for this work of human 


life on medical schools, for their failure to give 
adequate training 111 the piinciplcs essential to 
the prevention of infant mortality 

®lt IS pretty generally admitted,® he said, 
Eiat one-half of the infant deaths is prevent- 
able Medical schools do not give sufiicicnt 
attention to the subject of hygiene or pro- 
phylaxis. Education is conceded to be the 
greatest factor in the prevention of infant mor- 
tality Medical schools do not so tram men 
as to make them capable of teaching nm ses, 
internes, mothers, or philanthropists There is 
a total failure to grasp the underlying social 
conditions upon which infant mortality rests 
in large part and which physicians must be 
able to attack m order to prevent infant deaths 
The social causes of death are not considered 
in medical schools ® 

Doctor Southworth described the popularity 
of bottle-feeding as partly due to an unwar- 
ranted confidence in its safety and partly to the 
impression created by the makers of the ^^infant 
foods® that such products are equal to breast 
milk More knowledge, he said, was needod 
of how the nursing mother ought to take care 
of herself Responsibility for popular ignoi- 
ance rested upon the educator who failed to 
teach the rising generation of young women the 
first principles of the care of children , upon 
the State, which makes lavish appropriations for 
the improvement of the milch cow and nothing 
for the study of the nursing mother ; also upon 
hospitals for infants and mothers which, with 
ever-present opportunity, do not always prac- 
tice or teach the best methods, 

Improper methods of feeding, overfeeding, 
and weather conditions, weic mentioned among 
the causes of the high infant mortality dtte 
to summer diseases by Dr. Herman Sclnvart/ 
<Tnfant mortality,® said Dr 11 C Phillips, 
to be solved, not by philanthropy or by 
institutions, or by the medical profession or 
by the State, but by intelligent motherhood.® 
Dr Anna von Sholly said it was c.stablished 
that the infant reared away from actual con- 
tact with its mother did not flourish. Infants,® 
she added, ^^brought up in an institution, are 
notoriously weak. No matter how carefully 
prepared or how good bottle food may be, it 
is never as good for a baby as the natural 
nourishment® Doctor von Sholly akso thought 
that for the good of the next generation the 
State should support mothers for two years after 
the birth of ^ each child There was also, in 
connection with the convention, an exhibition, 
in which everything relating to the welfare of 
the baby was on view. There were good and 
bad methods of caring for babies, model 
nurseries, children's hospital wards, and all the 
latest devices for keeping milk clean and pure. 
Dr. Charles Henderson, of the University of 
Chicago, was elected president of the associa- 
tion, and Chicago was selected as the place for 
the convention in ipii. The permanent head- 
quarters of the association are at Baltimore. 

Infantile Paralysis. Infantile paralysis 
(anterior paliomyelitis) is an epidemic disease, 
almost unknown until within the past few 
years— when the cases appear to have been 
very numerous. The title is somewhat mis- 
leading, as older children and even adults oc- 
casionally have the disease; but tie vast 
majority of its victims are infants, usually from 
one to three years of age. In this aisease* 
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certain small areas of the spinal cord become 
inflamed, and sometimes the inflammation ex- 
tends to other parts of the cord, and even to 
the brain It is the anterior horns that become 
inflamed — those parts of the cord which are 
concerned with muscular movements and de- 
velopment A lesion of these parts, conse- 
quently, means degeneration and atrophy of the 
parts fed by the nerves, for no part of the body 
can live after its nervous supply had been cut off. 

Infantile paralysis is an acute disease, and 
because of this, and because of its epidemic 
form, it has been supposed that it is infec- 
tious This, however, has not yet been proved 
Its epidemic character is, however, undoubted 
In the summer of 1907, the whole of the At- 
lantic sea-front was swept by the disease, and 
in 1909, the disease appeared epidemic in New 
York, and even extended to Europe 

It is believed that about two-thirds of the 
cases are due to infection (though there is 
no direct proof of this), and that the remaining 
one-third of the cases are due to falls, ante- 
cedent fevers, hemorrhages, and other predis- 
posing factors One attack of the disease is 
said to render the person immune from another 
attack for life There are also numbers of 
what are called ^abortive^^ cases, in which there 
IS no paralysis In such cases, there are 
usually symptoms of various kinds, which in- 
dicate that the general health has been upset 
There is cold and sneezing; constipation and 
diarrhoea In such cases, the virus, whatever 
it is, seems to have entered the general circu- 
lation without finding its way to the spinal 
cord The patient gets well, in such cases with 
more or less rapidity. 

The disease proper, however, cannot be mis- 
taken After more or less severe symptoms, 
such as have been indicated, accompanied with 
vomiting, profuse sweating, etc, — paralysis 
suddenly develops This is within the first 
three or four days. Usually this is not very 
extensive, being limited to the muscles of one 
or both legs, but it may effect the arms, the 
trunk muscles and even those of the face If 
it involves the muscles of respiration, it may 
cause death by suffocation The more acute 
symptoms usually disappear in a few days; but 
for weeks there is noted a great tenderness of 
the muscles, with contraction or drawing up 
of the limbs. After this (m those cases which 
recover), no sign of the disease is left, except 
the weakened and degenerated state of the 
muscles, which, however, may be severe, and 
render the child feeble, if not a cripple, all 
through its life. 

The percentages of deaths from this disease 
have varied, but they are usually from 6 to 
10 per cent About 25 per cent of the cases 
completely recover. In the majonty of cases, 
only improvement is noted — moderate or great, 
as the case may be. It is essential that the 
treatment be continued for a long time — even 
after all signs of the disease have disappeared, 
in order to ensure success. 

Infantile paralysis is usually epidemic in late 
summer and early autumn As the dust is 
usually thickest at tljis time of the year,^ it 
has been thought that the dust was responsible 
for the disease — carrying disease germs from 
the streets into the lungs of the infected So 
far, however, there is no satisfactory evidence 
that the disease is carried in this way: while 


all attempts to inoculate horses with the virus 
have failed The theory has also been advanced 
that the disease is engendered by playing with 
animals — young children handling them, and so 
acquiring the contageon There is no evidence 
of this, however, and most of the animals, 
when inoculated, cannot be made to acquire 
the disease Again, the theory has been ad- 
vanced that, inasmuch as the virus is found 
in the blood, it is probably carried and im- 
planted therein by mosquitos and other biting 
insects This is as yet, however, a mere guess ; 
and recent investigations make it probable that 
the disease is not carried in this way Again, 
infantile paralysis has been attributed to wading 
in streams, muddy pools, etc , but this is not 
in accord with the fact that very young chil- 
dren and infants-m-arms acquire the disease. 
So far. Its explanation is lacking There is as 
yet no satisfactory evidence that it is caused 
by the food, by water or by milk 

The only positive evidence so far obtained 
IS derived from the experiments of Flexner and 
Lewis, of the Rockefeller Institute, a year or 
so ago. They succeeded in inoculating several 
monkeys with the virus, thus indicating its 
infectious character The cords of two chil- 
dren who had died of the disease were obtained, 
and an emulsion made of them, m salt solutions 
A small opening was made in the monkeys' 
skulls, (trephine opening), and, after the 
monkeys had been ansesthesized by ether, the 
virus was injected into the brain. Six senes 
of monkeys were experimented upon, in every 
case the monkeys developed the symptoms char- 
acteristic of the disease The experiments were 
conclusive inasmuch as, while the first inocula- 
tion was from the human being direct, sub- 
sequent innoculations were from the cords of 
the monkeys who had died of the disease. 
The infectious character of the disease was 
thus shown to be probable. 

As to the nature of the virus, however, 
there is as yet no definite knowledge Flexner 
and Lewis, after a prolonged search, have 
failed to find any visible body under the micro- 
scope. It is said that it is neither a bacterium 
nor a protozoon It seems to be of the same 
nature as small-pox. Its existence, while taken 
for granted, has not thus far been demonstrated 
with certainty. 

The most probable theory at the present time 
seems to be that the disease is spread by means 
of the secretions of the nose and throat, by 
by those who suffer from the disease in abor- 
tive or mild cases. Isolation m all suspected 
cases is, therefore, a wise measure to be adopted. 
While Doctor Hill, of Minnesota, states that iso- 
lation proved of no avail in his cases, it is 
possible that this may have been due to the 
fact that it was spread by means of the abortive 
cases mentioned above At all events, this seems 
the most reliable means of staying the dis- 
sease that has as yet been discovered. 

It should be noted, however, that Dr H. 
W. Frauenthal, of the Hospital for Deformi- 
ties and Joint Diseases New York, does not 
believe that the disease is due to these causes, 
or IS carried by infection, in the mann-r com- 
monly supposed He believes that the disease 
is primarily nutritional m character The fact 
that it occurs most frequently in warm weather 
is proof, he contends, that some chemical 
changes take place in the food, brought about 
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by the weather, and which act as poisons upon 
the child system The cells destroyed m the 
cord, he points out, have a nutritive as well 
as a motor function, and any injury to them 
gives rise, not only to paralysis, but to impeded 
circulation and arrest of growth 

During the year 1909, there were 5 d 9 
deaths m the United States from infantile 
paralysis — 552 of which were among the white 
children, and only 17 among colored persons 
There was a slight preponderance of males over 
females. The disease was epidemic in New 
York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and other 
States Quarantine was enforced, and m sev- 
eral cities the public and Sunday schools were 
closed, at the request of parents who did not 
wish their children to run the risk of infec- 
tion With the approach of cold weather, the 
disease abated — as is always the case. 

As to treatment, none has been found specific 
Daily massage, electricity, exercises, alternate 
hot and cold compresses, etc , are all useful, as 
correcting deformity and strengthening the 
wasted muscles. Plaster and steel supports are 
the worst treatment possible, for the reason 
that such devices simply increase the atrophy 
(wasting) of the muscles, by allowing them no 
exercise. All braces should be simply for the 
purpose of aiding locomotion and preventing 
deformity 

All efforts to isolate the germ of infantile 


rays at either end of the spectrum — the ultra- 
violet and the mfra-rcd These experiments 
have been considered very important because by 
their originality they open up a Held of immense 
size in physics and astronomy Professor 
Wood, in ^ Notes from the Physical Laboratory 
of Johns Hopkins, > says of his experiments. 

^^A screen or ray-hlter was constructed by 
combining a sheet of very dense cobalt glass 
with a deep orange analm cljc. This sciecn 
absorbed all rays below wave-length 6,900. The 
spectrum of the sun or arc photographed 
through this screen on a Cramer or Wratten 
and Wainwnght spectrum-plate is reduced fiom 
a band extending from X-6,9oa to X-7,*^oo. The 
rays within this region are visible to the eye, 
if all other rays are excluded, but they play 
little or no part in ordinary vision, on account 
of their very feeble action upon thc^ retina 
of the eye I term them infra-red to distinguish 
them from the brighter red in the region 65-69. 
Landscapes photographed through the screen 
present a remarkable appearance The grass 
and trees in full sunlight appear as if snow 
white, while the sky is as black as midnight 
This is due to the fact that the chlorojihyl of 
the vegetation reflects this infra-red light very 
powerfully, while the light of the blue sky is 
nearly or wholly wanting in it^^ It is hoped 
that this method of photography will prove of 
great use in astronomical research. 


paralysis have, however, failed as yet, and no 
successful experiments have been conducted in 
which the germ has been made to propagate 
artificially If it is an organism which brings 


Ingot Iron. See Metallurgy. 

Initiative and Referendum. There has 
been so much legislation and so many articles 


these results to pass it is too small to be seen m State constitutions making provision for the 
under the microscope The disease is paralleled initiative and referendum that it is possible to 
by three otliers in men, rabies, dengun, and state, in a general way, the present status of 
yellow fever. In animals it is paralleled by this method in lawmaking The systinn is al- 
hog-cholera, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot and teriiative everywheie. Its strongest snppoitcrs 
mouth disease of cattle No serum has been have never considered the abolishing < f Icgis- 
found for infantile paralysis In short, it is latures, but merely supplementing them with 
becoming more and more certain that nothing law making by popular vote The movement 


definite is known as to the reasons for the onset 
of the disease, which seems to attack the strong 
and well as readily as the si k. 

The mortality of infantile paralysis is 
indeed great; and it is stated that, during the 
summer of 1910 alone, there were more dian 
20,000 cases of infantile paralysis of which 


is not confined to any section of our country, 
though the initiative and referendum was first 
adopted in parts of the West, It is not, strictly 
speaking, a political issue, since both ijartics 
in various States are on record as favoring it 
We may say generally that the radical wing 
of both parties favors an initiative and refer- 


about 10 per cent were fatal, and 75 per cent endum, while the conservatives are opposed, 
maimed for life In view of these startling The initiative is always coupled with the refer- 
figures, it is not surprising that the State Health endum. It is the power given the people to 
Department has attempted to organize a regular propose measures It cannot Stan/ alone. For 
warfare against the disease --m an attempt to the referendum is required to carry into effect, 
stamp It out effectually. the le^slation asked for by the initiative. I'hc 

Doctors Richardson and Bennet have lately most important system of the initiative and 
stated their belief m the doctnne that a large referendum is that of Oregon Many of the 


Stated their belief m the doctnne that a large 
percentage of these cases can be cured if they 
are taken in good time, and the proper treat- 
ment be employed At least, they report 
progress towards recovery in a large number 
of their patients Their treatment is as follows : 
Small doses of belladonna and a chemical 
known as %ellemium^^ are administered — this 
latter being made from a herb grown in the 
Southern States. It is a climbing vine In 
the later stages,^ when paralysis has super- 
vened, electricity is recommended, which seems 


other States, in framing a similar system, have 
adopted the Oregon plan in whole or in part, 
and the feasibility of this method in lawmaking 
has been based in many quarters on the work- 
ings of it in Oregon. In that State the legis- 
lative authority is invested in the usual State 
body, but the people have reserved the power 
to^ propose laws and amendments to the con- 
stitution and to enact or reject the same at 
the polls, independent of the legislative as- 
sembly ; and^ they also reserve the power to ap- 


to be efficacious prove or reject any act of the legislature. An 

Infra-red Rays. A recent and important initiative petition must be signed by 8 per cent 
series of experiments have been conducted by of the legal voters, as shown by the vote for 
Prof R W. Wood, of Johns Hopkins Uni- Supreme Judge, at the last preceding general 
wersxty, in photography, by means of certain election, and be filed with the Secretary of 
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State not less than four months before the 
election A referendum petition need only be 
signed by 5 per cent of the voters and filed with 
the Secretary of State 90 days after the final 
adjournment of the Legislature passing the bill 
on which the referendum is demanded. The 
Legislature may also refer to the people any act 
passed by it The veto power of the governor 
does not extend to referendum measures passed 
on by popular vote It is also provided that 
the Secretary of State shall, at the expense of 
the State, mail to registered voters, a printed 
pamphlet, containing a true copy of the title 
and text of each measure that is to be voted 
upon and the opponents and proponents have 
a right to insert in the pamphlet, at the actual 
cost to themselves of paper and printing only, 
such arguments on the subject as they desi e 
to present. These pamphlets must be mailed 
not later than 55 days before a general elec- 
tion and 20 days before a special Up to 1910, 
the people of Oregon had voted on 23 measures 
submitted to them under the initiative, five 
under the referendum, and four referred to 
them by the legislature There were 19 meas- 
ures submitted at one election The last elec- 
tion, 1910, had 32 propositions for them to 
vote upon. Some of the more important meas- 
ures related to the liquor traffic, woman’s suf- 
frage and the liability bill, the latter submitted 
by the labor organizations through means of 
the initiative Oklahoma was the first State to 
embody the initiative and referendum in its 
original constitution. The Oregon plan is 
generally followed, except that the system is 
made applicable to items and parts of acts and 
to county, district and municipal legislation. 
While self-executing, the constitution provides 
further legislation Ho prevent corruption in 
making, procuring and submitting initiative and 
referendum provisions'^ The people of Mis- 
souri have the distinction of being the first to 
ever defeat a proposal for the initiative and 
referendum In 1903, the Legislature of that 
State adopted a joint and concurrent resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment, which 
provided for the initiative and referendum, 
along the lines of the Oregon plan The elec- 
tors rejected it In 1907, the Legislature made 
a second attempt, submitting the proposal in 
slightly modified terms It came before the 
voters at the general election of 1908 The 
Legislature of Montana passed an initiative and 
referendum act in 1907. The details of pro- 
cedure were regulated and the Oregon plan for 
instructing the voters by means of literature 
furnished by both sides was also adopted. Dela- 
ware extended the initiative and referendum to 
the question of whether liquor licenses should 
be granted The Legislature of Maine in 1907 
proposed a constitutional amendment for direct 
popular legislation. Some of the prominent 
features of the Oregon plan were included The 
act also provided for public hearings before 
the legislature and for selection from several 
competing measures. This amendment was 
adopted by a large majority at the State elec- 
tion of Sept. 1908 The constitution of North 
Dakota also provides for the initiative and 
referendum Many of the features of the Ore- 
gon plan are adopted, but it is expressly de- 
clared to be self-executing and fixes as the basis 
for determining whether a measure has received 
a popular majority, the vote cast for justices 
, YB4a * 


of the Supreme Court The initiative and ref- 
erendum IS being largely used m the cities, towns 
and counties to decide questions of such local 
import as local option, the issuance of bonds 
and the undertaking of new public enterprises. 
The movement is either advisory or mandatory. 
The advisory system aims to secure action by 
milder methods than direct legislation. The 
voters are allowed to suggest legislation or 
express their opinion. This system is in vogue 
in Detroit, Grand Rapids and Buffalo. The 
advisory method is also followed in Toronto 
and Victoria. Illinois has what is called a 
Public Opinion bill. Under it, the petition of 
25 per cent of the voters is sufficient for a ref- 
erendum Augusta, Maine, has a novel provis- 
ion in Its charter, providing for the meeting of 
citizens to consider the pubhc good and also 
to instruct their representatives Special elec- 
tions for the expression of public opinion are 
authorized. The same provision in the Massa- 
chusetts constitution is repeated in the city 
charters, but little advantage has been taken 
of It. Some of the smaller cities have held 
a few meetings, but this is as far as it has gone. 
There is a strong movement to extend the opera- 
tion of the referendum to franchises and mak- 
ing it mandatory for them to be submitted to 
popular vote. Iowa and Indiana each have 
optional referendum on water, light and similar 
quasi-public corporations. In Ohio, the fran- 
chise for street railways must become subject 
to the referendum if 15 per cent of the voters 
petition therefor within 30 days after the grant- 
ing of the franchise. The charter of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has the same provision. Nebraska 
provided for local imtiative and referendum in 
any town or city where the voters so elect 
Lincoln and Omaha have done so Various 
forms of the same system are now in opera- 
tion in South Dakota, Oregon, Montana, Maine, 
and Oklahoma The initiative and referendum 
is in the charter of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles and several other cities in California. 
The recall (q.v ) is also in operation in most 
of them ^ Direct legislation has also been es- 
tablished in Seattle, Spokane and Everett, of 
Washington Those aties ruled by the com- 
mission form of government have also provided 
for it. Some are Galveston, San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, El Paso, Fort Worth, Greenville, Dallas, 
and Waco. Des Moines and Cedar Rapids have 
adopted the Los Angeles plan Lewiston, Idaho, 
Sioux Falls, Leavenworth, Haverhill, and Glou- 
cester have done^ the same The new Kansas 
City charter provides for it also.^ Newport with 
a council of 19S members has in addition the 
initiative and referendum 

Injunctions. The controversy over this 
exercise of power by the courts m equity is 
confined to its application in labor disputes 
So far as the injunction has been resorted to 
in other cases, there is no controversy. The 
theory of the injunction in labor disputes is 
that property rights are being invaded. There 
is much diversity of opinion as to what consti- 
tutes property rights. How far is a man’s busi- 
ness that is not tangible, property rights? The 
controversy over injunctions has been brought 
about in this way: the employer fighting a strike 
has gone into courts of equity and procured an 
injunction or restraining order, forbidding his 
employees from doing what they consider nec- 
essary in order to win. Many of these injunc- 
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tions have been of the widest character, pro- 
hibiting picketing, molesting or even speaking 
to those still at work and prohibiting any move 
that might savor of the boycott It was for 
the violation of the last-named provision in 
an injunction that Samuel Gompers was charged 
with contempt. The employees contend that in 
granting such injunctions, the court has gone 
bejond its proper function and legitimate juris- 
diction and by the exercise of summary powers 
in contempt cases, has virtually deprived them 
of tnal by jury and other rights guaranteed 
by the constitution The granting of the in- 
junction practically determines the litigation in 
advance. It therefore in a sense supersedes the 
trial by jury. There is a sentiment in favor 
of the modification of the powers of the Courts 
in granting these restraining orders President 
Taft gave expression to it in his message to 
Congress in igog He asked for the enactment 
of a statute forbidding the issuing of any in- 
junction or restraining order, whether temporary 
or permanent, by any Federal court, without pre- 
vious notice and a reasonable opportunity to 
be heard on behalf of the parties enjoined; 
unless It shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court that the delay necessary to give such notice 
and hearing would result in an irreparable 
injury to the complainant and unless also the 
court shall from the evidence make a written 
finding, which shall be spread upon the court 
minutes, that immediate and irreparable injury 
is likely to ensue to the complainant and shall 
define the injury, stating why it is irreparable; 
and should also endorse on the order issued, 
the date and hour of the issuance The Presi- 
dent also recommended that every injunction 
or restraining order issued without notice and 
opportunity to the defendant to be heard, 
should by force of statute expire and be of no 
effect after seven days from the issuance thereof 
or within any time less than that period which 
the court may fix, unless within such seven days 
or lesser period, the injunction or restraining 
order is extended or renewed after previous 
notice and opportunity to be heard In addi- 
tion to this, many who favor the modification 
of the injunction also urge that if an act pro- 
hibited by It IS a criminal act for which a jury 
trial may be had under the constitution, the 
person charged with the contempt should have 
a right to a jury trial in the same court or 
have his case transferred to the criminal court. 
But aside from this view of the general public, 
that of the unions on one hand and the em- 
ployers on the other, is important to enable one 
to understand the point at issue. We give the 
union first. 

The jurisdiction of courts of equity in the 
granting of injunctions extends only to the 
protection of property, the improvement or 
destruction of which could not be adequately 
compensated for in damages. Courts have en- 
joined the physical acts of trade unions, such 
as nuisance or trespasses which have interfered 
with the enjoyment or transfer of property 
Of this no complaint can successfully be made. 
They have gone further and said to members 
of the Union, ^You shall not say to another, 
not of your own membership, ^such a man is 
an enemy of ours and we request you do not 
buy his products until we are fairly dealt with 
by him\® Some judges have even said, ^You 
shall not bind each other not to deal with that 


man^^ The contention of the unions is that 
those injunctions do not protect property since 
the plaintiff’s property and his rights theicto 
are equally intact after as well as before the 
supposed injury complained of Ills market 
may have been restricted, not by a physical fact 
but a mental one, the attitude of the purchasers 
toward the seller, an attitude in which the would 
be complainant has no more property right than 
has the liquor dealer facing a temperance wave 
in the appetite of his theretofore customers or 
a packer in the sale of public beef or other 
products. Granted that if a customer can be 
driven away by illegal threats, such as violeiice, 
an injunction may issue, but when the courts 
have sought to enjoin men from communicat- 
ing to their fellows their opinion of another 
or of the desirability of the purchase of his 
products, they have departed entirely from the 
theory that equity may only defend the lights 
of property, as property and have sought to 
create an anomalous right, not defined in any 
law book and not being a right of property 
over which the courts of equity have been 
believed to possess jurisdiction. Some courts 
have urged that an employer has the right to 
have labor flow freely to him and issued injunc- 
tions to enforce tins right. If there be no 
nuisance interfering with the movement, the 
unions deny that the employer ha^s a right to 
appeal to equity to clear away the channels of 
labor and trade If that be the rule, why could 
not a department store be enjoined if it adver- 
tised that it sells goods cheaper and better than 
its competitors or a cigar manufacturer who 
asks the public to smoke cigars that are factory 
made instead of those made in the sweat s1k»)) ? 
Both are interferring with the How of tiade 
to their competitors The Unions cite in sup- 
port of their argument, the British Trades J)is 
pute act of igoo, which is important enough to 
be set forth here. It provides that an act done 
in pursuance of an agreement or combination 
by two or more persons shall, if done in con« 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute, 
not be actionable unless the act, if done without 
any such agreement or combination, would be 
actionable. It shall be^ lawful for one or more 
persons, acting on their own behalf or on be- 
half of a trade union or of an individual 
employer or firm in contemplation or further 
ance of a trade dispute, to attend at or near 
a house or place where a person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens to be, 
if they so attend merely for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion or if peacefully persuading any person to 
work or abstain from working. An act done 
by a person in contemplation or furtherance of 
a trade dispute shall not be actionable on the 
ground only that it induces some other person 
to break a contract of employment or that it 
is an interference with the trade, business or 
employment of some other person or with the 
right of some other person to dispose of his 
capital or his labor as he wills. An action 
against a trade union, whether against workmen 
or masters or against any members or officials 
thereof on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been committed by 
or on behalf of the trade union shall not he 
entertained by any court. 

Here is the opposing view of the employers: 
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When the rights o£ a citizen are invaded he 
gets remedies first upon the common law side 
of the court, then upon the equity The equity 
side gives to the suitor, a preventive remedy: 
the common law, a remedial the equity side 
seeks to prevent the doing of an injury the 
common law gives damages when the *wrong 
is committed — after the injury is done. The 
equity side proceeds upon the most intelligent 
civilized idea, it prevents the commission of 
wrong, the invasion of personal rights. An 
injunction issues when irreparable miury is 
threatened Irreparable injury justifying the 
injunction may be such either from the nature 
of the injury itself or from the want of re- 
sponsibility in the person committing it. It is 
denied that a property right is that of a mere 
ownership in a house or lot, of lands or person- 
ality l^Ian owns the labor of his head no less 
than that of his hands, of his pen no less than 
that of his pick, of his learning no less than 
that of his product, of his profession, no less 
than that of his trade The constitutional guar- 
anty of liberty and property as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court embraces not merely the 
right of a citizen to the free use of his powers 
and faculties in all lawful ways, to live and work 
at any trade, profession or business, but for 
that purpose to enter into all contracts that may 
be proper, necessary and essential in his carry- 
ing out the purposes mentioned. There^ is no 
force in the argument that a combination of 
men should not be prohibited from doing what 
a single individual can. See Montague vs. 
Lowry, 193 U. S 98 For not only does a com- 
bination of many possess a power beyond that 
of any individual, but when it is organized and 
acts to accomplish a particular purpose, it is 
itself a new entity in which the j'udgment and 
will of the individual components is subordi- 
nated to the purpose and motive of the combi- 
nation The power of one man to coerce, 
intimidate or threaten is obviously a very dif- 
ferent matter from similar actions by members 
acting m concert, whose very presence becomes 
in itself a menace to the peace of mind and 
the right to the free flow of custom possessed 
by a person, who, for instance, becomes the 
recipient of the attentions of a labor combina- 
tion in du labor dispute 

Late in Dea 1910, the Moon anti-injunc- 
tion bill, having passed the House, was still 
in the hands of the Senate judiciary conimit- 
tee, which had referred it to a sub-committee. 
It was expected that this sub-committee and 
also the committee would report in favor of 
its passage, and that it would come up for 
discussion in the Senate in one of the ablest 
debates on the powers and limitations of the 
courts. It was anticipated there would be power- 
ful support for the bill if it should come from 
the judiciary committee, and also powerful op- 
position to it Organized labor was opposed 
to it The bill requires notice and hearing 
before an injunction can be issued, and amounts 
in effect to legalizing the injunction, which, 
the labor leaders say, would do harm. The 
supporters of the proposed legislation say the 
measure is valuable because it would crystallize 
into law the existing practice; but there are 
some able lawyers rn the Senate who assert 
that the law must recognize the injunction, 
and that the Moon bill ip a force so far as 
^ving labor any relief is concerned because 


it does not specify on what terms injunctions 
shall issue. Strong support is found in the 
Senate for the proposition that a judge should 
be enabled to punish for contempt for viola- 
tion of an injunction only when the contempt 
IS committed in his presence Otherwise, it 
IS insisted there should be a jury trial This 
IS the doctrine William J Bryan talked freely 
in his last presidential campaign, and it is the 
view held by a good many m the Senate, with- 
out regard to partisanship 

Insanity. Recent investigations and treat- 
ment of the insane have shown great promise 
for rapid improvement in the future, both in 
the condition of the patients themselves, and 
in the means of cure that must be taken to 
offset this dread disease Rational methods 
of treatment along psychological lines, have 
already worked wonders; and there is ^ every 
indication for more rapid improvement in the 
future. Until a few years ago, anatomical 
causes ^ for insanity were always sought for ; 
but It is now known that only in a certain per- 
centage of cases is there any definite discover- 
able deterioration in the cerebrum In other 
cases, the cause of the disorder seems to be 
in the blood; in still other cases, the cause 
seems to be purely psychological, — due in some 
way to the dissociation^ of the personality , and 
in such cases, psychological — and not physiolog- 
ical — treatment is the rational means of cure. 

Experiments recently conducted on Ward’s 
Island, and in the Long Island (N Y ) Hos- 
pital for the' Insane, have demonstrated the 
fact that active, healthful occupation of the 
mind and of the body go far towards reliev- 
ing the acute and chronic insanity This is 
largely due to the initiative of Doctor Malqn, 
head of Ward’s Island Hospital. 

Whereas there was one ^ 4 nsanity^ a few 
years ago, which covered every case in which 
the mind was unbalanced, there are now a 
large number of varieties of insanity, which 
are diagnosed and subjected to different treat- 
ment There can be no doubt that insanity is 
increasing at an alarmingly rapid rate — es- 
pecially in England and America Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, a noted alienist, of London, recently 
stated that, if the present increase in the num- 
ber of the insane continues, it will not be many 
years before the number of the insane outnum- 
bers the sane. He says: 

^^By a simple arithmetical calculation, it can 
be shown the exact year when there will be 
more insane persons in the world than sane. 
We in England are gradually approaching, with 
the decadence of our youth, a near proximity 
to a nation of madmen By comparing the 
lunacy statistics of 1869 with those of 1909 — 
four decades having intervened — my reflec- 
tions are sad indeed. A terrible but real curse 
is in store, and an^ insane world is looked for- 
ward to by me with certainty, in the not far 
distant future. 

^In 1869, out of a population of 22,223,299, 
there were 53,177 registered lunatics in Eng- 
land and Wales, — there being one lunatic in 
every 418 of the total population; whereas in 
1909, out of a population of 35,756, 615, the num- 
ber of registered lunatics was 128,787, — mak- 
ing on the average one^ lunatic in every 278 of 
the population ; so that in 40 years an enormous 
increase in lunacy is seen.^ 
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There is good reason for thinking that this 
may be an overstatement of the case, however 
Thus, when^ patients are detained year after 
year in public hospitals, they are counted over 
and over again , and^ thus it would appear that 
there are different individuals, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, there is but one An example 
of this IS the following A patient died recently 
at the Utica State Hospital, who had been 
admitted in 1843 , she had been^ counted in 65 
annual enumerations. Were this ^method fol- 
lowed, it could be proved that i in every 280 
of the general population of the State of New 
York was insane — a close parallel to England 
But if only the number of patients admitted 
for the first time to any hospital for the insane 
during the year were counted (a far more re- 
liable measure) it could be shown that the 
ratio is only i:i6oo, or, if only those over 16 
years of age were counted, i .1000 This is 
far more hopeful On the other hand, the 
number of admissions during the year is cer- 
tainly startling During 1909, 5,301 patients 
were admitted to hospitals for the insane m 
New York State Of this number, none were 
admitted before to any similar institution 

The question now arises. Is insanity pre- 
ventable? There is every reason to think that 
a large percentage of the cases can be pre- 
vented — if only adequate measures were taken ; 
as the following figures will show 

Of the 5,301 cases above mentioned, 638, or 
about 12 per cent, were cases of alcoholic psy- 
choses. Again, of the above number there 
were 664 cases, or again 12 per cent, who were 
suffering from general paralysis Together, 
these total about 25 per cent of the whole num- 
ber admitted — about one-quarter. These two 
causes alone — both of them preventable — 
were, therefore, responsible for one-quarter of 
the insanity reported in New^ York State last 
year As general paralysis is^ certainly due, 
directly or indirectly, to syphilitic infection; 
and as the causes of alcoholism are obvious; 
these two causes, if eliminated, would mean 
the prevention, annually, of thousands of cases 
of insanity — with attendant, economic, social 
and moral relief. 

As to the treatment of insanity, this has not 
progressed as rapidly as might be wished. The 
study of abnormal psychology (q.v ) has, how- 
ever, shown that many diseases of this charac- 
ter may well be due to purely mental causes — 
without accompan3dng anatomical lesion ; so 
that mental methods of treatment — such as 
hypnotism — are now being tried, instead of 
the more heroic methods of a generation ago. 
This is certainly a step in the right direction; 
and results of great importance should accrue 
within the next few years, as a result of the 
newer systems and methods in vogue. 

One fact of great importance, in this con- 
nection, is the establishment of a National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene ; intended to 
better the condition of the insane in all public 
and private institutions The secretary, Mr. 
Clifford W Beers, author of a book entitled 
^ A Mind that Found Itself,^ — was himself in 
an institution for several months ; and his book 
is the result of his experiences The move- 
ment has become nation-wide; and there is 
every reason to hope that some results of 
great interest and importance will be achieved 
within the next few years. 


The relation between alcohol and various 
forms of insanity has long been known, and 
the more recent investigations have but tended 
to confirm this fact. Doctor Katzenellenbogcn 
stated recently before the State House in Bos- 
ton, that, although he came from a nation of 
whiskey drinkers, men did not become insane 
or die in Germany as they do in this country 
He thinks that the brand of the whiskey has 
much to do with this lesult ^^Maine whiskey^^ 
he said, <Mls and does not simp.y cause cases 
of insanity In Europe it is extremely difficult 
to get alcohol at a drug store or elsewhere 
unless you have a genuine prescription for it, 
while here you can not only get alcohol, but 
morphine and cocaine at almost any druc store 
without trouble . I doubted the fact until 
I personally tried, and did purchase it in six 
stores without trouble of any kind . . To 
sell cheap whiskey that kills ought not to be 
punishable merely by a fine of $50 or $75, but 
by imprisonment for a good term.^^ 

To prevent the frequent escape of criminals 
^^acquitted because msane^^ the Society of Medi- 
cal Junsprudence made public its attitude, which 
looked toward an amendment ot the criminal 
law, so that such persons should hereafter be 
judged <<guilty, but insane,^^^ and if they regain 
sanity be punii?hed according to law Among 
the reasons for this new attitude, emphasis 
was laid on the abuse to which the writ of 
habeas corpus had been put in freeing insane 
persons who were a danger to society and them- 
selves The resolution defining the Society’s 
attitude was adopted after an address by John 
Brooks Leavitt, in which he said that to the 
layman there were only two kinds of insanity: 
medical insanity, which seemed to be ordinary 
insanity, and legal iiisanily, which permitted 
a man to do any crime and get out of paving 
the penalty Mr. Leavitt said: 

^^Our struggle in this State of New York, is 
not to keep insane men from getting out of so 
much as to keep sane men from getting into 
the asylums in order to escape the penalty of 
their crime. You all remember the disgraceful 
trial of only a few years ago, wh re there was 
no earthly hope of escape for the criminal 
except by pleading insanity Then follows a 
private consultation between lawyer and client, 
in which the client is asked to name all the 
queer things he ever did in his life. Whip 
these facts into a hypothetical jiuestion, pay a 
heavy medical fee for a specialist to frame it, 
let him swear the client into insanity and six 
months later let him swear him jauntily out, 
and the criminal escapes scot free except for 
the fees. 

^To remedy this farce, let us by law change 
the customary verdict from ^acquitted, because 
insane^ to ^guilty, but insane, > The crime has 
been done, and it makes no difference to society 
if it has been done by a lunatic or a sane man; 
and as a protection to society, the criminal, 
sane or insane, must be conuned. Then let 
his lawyer in that little private consultation 
after the murder, bid his client choose alterna- 
tives: Hf you want to be insane, you will be 
locked up for life! If you want to be sane, 
you will be hanged. Now choose!^ Then 
there will be no large medical fees, and no one 
will be the worse except your lawyers and doc- 
tors » A committee was appointed to confer 
with a similar committee from the State Bar 
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Association, with a view to recommending the 
change suggested to the legislature 


Insects, Destructive. The amount of 
damage done by various parasitic insects each 


It seems that during the 50 years of its year is very great; it is asserted that the boll- 
existence, up to 1909, the Matteawan (NY) weevil alone does $25,000,000 damage a year 
State Hospital, an institution devoted exclu- to the crops. These, like nearly all other 
sively to the criminal insane, had received insects of the kind, are inactive in the winter 
3,160 patients Of this number 313 had been time, only coming to life and activity in the 
indicted for homicide, and 598 for burglary, spring; and for that reason the Government 
so that a large proportion of the total number experts have long recommended the farmers to 
committed or transferred to Matteawan were destroy their crops of cotton, etc, in the fall, 
more or less dangerous to the public peace and by burning, and in this manner get nd of 
safety, and it costs the people of the State of millions of potential boll-weevils This advice 
New York about $250,000 a year for protecting was not, however, as a rule accepted; and the 
themselves against crimes by those insane farmers continued year after year to leave the 

SidJ th. m^Samt l ,£ m StoS SSh, ta.fS:d 

nr- -m . oVifo .>1 , 1 culturc uave dcviscd various methods of dealing 

insects in the winter time, the period 
pfrfa ™ ar f. a^f dfrw! *«r inactivity It IS well-known that the 

mterstatrshimenf of sud^articks and*^^^ weevils can only live through the winter months. 
Its most .P^°'^‘ded witl a certain shelter; 


j j j j. j ^ if tiiat shelter be lacking, they will almost 
Pans green is considered adulterated if it certainly pensh One of the chief factors in 
does not contain at least 50 per cent of arsen- bidding the fields of this pest is, therefore, to 
lous oxide, on the other hand it must not con- gather up and burn all rubbish, grass, weeds, 
tain arsenic in water-soluble forms equivalent ^^^d leaves or other litter,- in or under which 
to more than 3V2 per cent of arsenious oxide; t^e weevils might find a shelter during the cold 
and no substance may be mixed with It so as ^o„ths In order to study tlie Iffects of 
to lower Its strength Lead arsenate is counted various environments upon &e weevils, large 
adulterated if it contains more than so per cages have been bmlt, separated by wire netting, 
cent of water, or if Its total arsenic IS equivalent i„ thegg ja^ge cages, t6e weevils are studied 
to less than 1254 per cent of arsenic oxide, or Qne of the cages was virtually bare; another 
if It contains arsenic in water-solution forms contamed dead leaves; another old cotton 
equivalent to more than 75 of a. per cent of stalks, etc. The results of the experiments, so 
arsenic oxide, or if any substance s mixed wiA fa^ conducted, are thus summeiup by M. 
It SO at to lower its strength. If lead arsenate Bache* 

contains more than 50 per cent of water it ((TiTT 

r^lxtra'^Ltclti^e^^ oTwater mustT dafnlv cotton folW^evif froT & 

winter is to destroy the plants in the fields, 

^fter the crop has been gathered. This is to 
M below the stanto it if sold ^^ostTexLcted 

has been even partially removed, or it it is Q+t-j. j.„k^?sh 

intended to be used on vegetation and is «Destroy all weeds and grass along the 

fences at the edges of the field! These h!rbor 

an article imports tne presence m it of a 


certain substance, that substance must be present 
in the customary amount 


^^All ^ volunteer > or sprout-cotton, develop- 


i^g iu advaucc of the main crop, should be 
fungicide is misbranded ^jesj-j-oyed before it forms buds — otherwise it 

breed weevils that will 

that is false or misleading in any particular, tlip tTutin ^rnn 

either as to the character of the article or as crop _ later. _ 


to the place of manufacture. And the term 
«label» IS defined so as to include any circulars, 

to ehW on%retabd'!fo^'tiie whfch desItoT^lhonfof^ dollars wo?lh 

ff t^A^nTi?A*^te^!*rA^cfftf,1 produce every year, may be best 

^Ai^Sv nt assailed in the winter. 

correctly s 4 ed. ®If an insecticide or^ fungiciL . 0/ Kek^hlve^bee! Zorted“fr!m 

arseniS the teUeved that t^y are natoral e^es. It is 

must each be stated on the label The amount that, as Ae result of *e present «pen- 

of inert substances (often called ^filler®) must of fj*® Department of Agriculture, the 

o^cr^ efo+o/^ time IS not far distant when the boll-weevil 


also be stated. 


will be exterminated; and if that is the case, 


. reflations apply alw to mean the saving of thousands of tons 

imported, goods, imported lead arsenate or Pans ^f ^ain and milUons of dollars every year, 
green being treated as being intended for use ® 

as an insecticide unless the contrary is shown. Insurance. During the past three years, the 
The Treasury Department and the Department field of insurance has broadened. The policies 
of Agriculture will coopera,te in taking samples of former days are of the past Insurance in 
of imported goods. these times seeks to meet conditions brought 
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about by the inventive genius as well as the 
enterprise and thrift of the people As a 
result, new and novel lines of business are 
being developed that some day may be as 
important factors in the prosperity of the 
companies as the ordina^ life, fire, and acci- 
dent policies are to-day Today aeronautics has 
already begun to play a part in insurance The 
question has come up whether aviators holding 
the ordinary life or casualty insurance policy 
are taking risks in their flights which vitiate it 
in case of accident or death. ^ The New York 
Life has a special aeronautic clause, under 
which there is no insurance against death, 
resulting within two years from the date of the 
pohcy, where it is caused by experiments or 
ascensions or journeys in balloons, aeroplanes, 
or other devices for aerial locomotion ^ The 
French insurance companies will not insure 
any airmen But when aeronautics becomes 
part of our commercial life, the insurance com- 
panies will enter that field and take risks, the 
same as they do at present with other hazard- 
ous occupations A most novel policy taken 
out during the year was an insurance against 
assassination ^ The insured was a young 
millionaire, living in the country where the 
activities of the so-called Black Hand were 
manifest If he is assassinated or any attempt 
made upon his life, the company will pay |S)000, 
of which $2,000 is to go to the first witness, 
and $1,000 each to the other three who may 
supply evidence regarding the deed. A form 
of insurance which has grown quite common 
dunng the last few years is that taken out 
against rain. The merchants who depend upon 
good weather during holiday^ and other busy 
seasons are beginning to obtain these policies. 
This insurance is also being used by men in- 
terested in open-air enterprises and the day 
may not be far distant when all such events 
will be protected by proper policies against ram 
The only question is the rates, which are apt in 
most cases to be very high 

The life insurance business is prospering. 
There has been much new paid-for business 
dunng the past year In fact one company 
reported an increase of 50 per cent and those 
in New York, ^New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States had simi- 
lar stories to tell. The systematic instruction 
of the agents was a feature in 1909 Many 
policy loans were looked for. Most of the com- 
panies reported ^decrease® or ^^little change.^^ 
There was a heavy demand for insurance hy 
the heads of various corporations and firms for 
the protection of business interests. This is a 
growing field The most popular policy during 
the year was the 20-payment life policjr Of 
the new business, New York and the principal 
Western States obtained the lion’s share. An 
important measure enacted in New York pro- 
vides for the extension of the period of renewal 
commission of agents, the amortization method 
of valuation of securities and the substituting 
standard provisions in policies for standard 
forms. ^ Many companies reported an increase 
in their dividends which are to be payable 


was little change in the premiums despite their 
increase in volume The rate remains about 
what It was in 1908, though some undcrwi iters 
thought there might be a decrease During 
1909, the National Board of Fire Diidcrwnters 
submitted to the National Conservation Com- 
mittee, enactments and ordinances 1 dative to 
building construction, investigation of fires by 
State officials, the enforcement of rules to 
govern the use and storage of explosives, the 
removal of refuse and waste and the super- 
vision of electric wiring Kansas passed a rate 
law and Texas is preparing to do the same 
The most unprofitable risks according to some 
of the companies in 1909 were lumber and 
wood-working establishments. 

The demand for liability insurance was brisk 
throughout the country, especially in the larger 
cities The agitation m many sections for a 
workman’s Compensation Act and the extension 
of liability on part of the employer were the 
big factors for the year in this field. ^ Much 
consideration was given to the subject in New 
York Governor Hughes made it one of the 
features of his message to the legislature. Wis- 
consin and Minnesota also manifested great 
interest m the ^subject. Automobile insurance 
was also an Important subject during 1909. 
Some phases of it covered were liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision. The most disastrous 
risks in this field were structural steel, contrac- 
tor's schedule, risks covered under the metal 
schedule, i e. machine shops and risks involving 
stamping foundry works and automobile colli- 
sions 

The Fidelity and Surety business was good 
in all sections. While there was an increase 
in premiums, the losses were also larger due in 
a measure to the panic. Many of the losses 
sustained were on contractor’s bonds. Dunng 
1909, the Towner Surety J^ating Bureau was 
established A leased wire service was also 
started between New York and Chicago by one 
of the largest companies. The rates charged 
by the company for bonds for Federal em- 
ployees are now subject to regulation by act of 
Congress. 

The insurance departments of the various 
states have been maintaining active s^ervision 
of the affairs of the companies. This was 
particularly true with those of New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota and Michigan. In New 
York, the Superintendent is now clothed with 
the authority to take possession of the property 
of any insurance company if necessary for the 
protection of policy holders. The credit insur- 
ance people doing business in that state were 
also ordered to increase their reserve. Massa- 
chusetts obliged them to do the same. Many of 
the rulings of the New York department related 
to the limitation of expenses and the standard 
provisions of the policies. More than 825 forms 
of poliaes were submitted to that department 
The United States Supreme Court at its 
January 1911 term in the case of Foster K. 
Hale, Jr, plaintiff in error against The German 
Alliance Insurance Company of New York 
held as constitutional a statute of Alabama 


during 1910 to the policy-holders. 

Ti. proJ. i. to S, 

looked very proimsing up to the last week contract or policy of insurance or subsequently, 

period before the time of trial, the insurer belonged 
affected it, seriously, though not ^ough to to or was a member of or was in any way 
prevent 1909 to be a gam over 1908. There connected with any tarifiF association or sucltt 
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like thing whatever name called, or which 
had made any agreement, or had any under- 
standing with any other corporation or associa- 
tion engaged in the business of insurance, agent 
or otherwise, about any particular rate or pre- 
mium which should be charged or fixed for any 
kind of classification of insurance risk ®The 
penalty of this 25 per cent goes to the insured 
and his right to it cannot be effected by any 
signed waiver Justice Harlan in writing the 
opinion of the court overruled the contention 
that the statute was taking property without 
due process of law, stating that the Alabama 
statute was aimed at monopolies and that any 
relevant method pursued in achieving that 
object was not taking property without due 
process of law The State evidently considered 
an association fixing the rates of insurance as 
an evil of monopolistic sort It could even pro- 
hibit such companies from^ doing business within 
the State and therefore in like manner might 
add the penalty in question See also Insur- 
ance, Life; Insurance, Fire; Insurance, 
Casualty; Insurance, Marine; and Frater- 
nal Orders 

Insurance, Bank. See Bank Insurance 

Insurance, Burglary and Theft See 
Insurance, Casualty 

Insurance, Casualty. This insurance takes 
in all classes save life, fire, and marine. The 
subjects contemplated by the term, in its broad- 
est sense, are Personal Accident, Automobile 
Collision, Automobile Liability, Automobile 
Bail Bonds, Bicycle Accident, and Theft, Burg- 
lary, Common Carrier’s Liability, Credit, Den- 
tist’s and Druggist’s Liability, Elevator, Em- 

? loyee’s Liability, Fidehty, Fly-wheel, General 
liability, Health, Income, Investment, Key Reg- 
istry, Landlord’s Liability, Live Stock, Machin- 
ery Breakage, Mortgage Guarantee, Patent Title 
Guarantee, Physician’s Liability, Plate Glass, 
Plumbing and Water Leakage, Public Liability, 
Railway Installment, Registered Mail, Safe, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Steam Boiler, Surety, Team, 
Vessel Liability, Workmen’s Collective and 
Workmen’s Compensation For 1909, the most 
important development was the large number of 
new companies organized, partly organized or 
projected, aggregating 38 in number, with a 
proposed capital of $14,550,000, and a surplus of 
000, 000 Ten have started in the Southern 
States, mostly in Texas and Georgia The 
Middle West is the home of 16 Indiana and 
Missouri have the most, not merely in number, 
but also in capitalization. Two of the new 
companies have been formed on the Pacific 
Coast. Five new companies started in business 
on I Jan. 1910 Their combined capital is 
$1,110,000, and the surplus $505, 754* During 
1909 and early in 1910 seven ^ new companies 
then in business increased their capital to the 
amount of $2,250,000. There was at the close 
of 1909, 175 stock companies doing a casualty, 
surety, and miscellaneous insurance business m 
the United States Their combined capital was 
$59454395 ; total assets, $265,8041030, and^ net 
surplus, $59,748,222. The premiums written 
dunng 1909 aggregated $77,189,0^9 Losses paid 
excluding expenses for investigation, adjust- 
ment and legal fees, amounted to $31,890,081. 
The management expenses including com- 
missions, equalled $40,204,792, and the dividends 
paid, $5,320,023. In 1908, i^t companies were 
doing business with a capital of $61,615,063. 


Their total assets were $250,340,985; liabilities, 
including capital, $171,287,727 ; net surplus over 
capital and liability, $60,852,943, total net pre- 
miums, $73,332,978; and total income, $84,295,- 
656. The payment to policy holders that year 
was $30,404,759, and the dividends $5,274,399 
The actual expenses of management, including 
taxation, were $38,430,718 In 1907, there were 
144 companies doing business, with a capital 
of $58,393,135 and total assets of $214,854,156. 
The liabilities, including capital, were $163,253,- 
335, and the net surplus, over capital and lia- 
bility, was $51,600,821 The total premium 
receipts were $70,027,619 For 1907 the total 
income was $84,474,354 The total pa3mient to 
policy holders was $28,182,004, and the dividend 
to stockholders, $4,992,853. Actual expenses of 
management was $36,231,018, and the total 
expenditures, $71,516, 626. 

An important phase of liability insurance 
during the year of 1909 was the appointment of 
a commission by the New York Legislature for 
a more adequate plan of compensation for 
industnal accidents A similar commission was 
appointed in Minnesota and legislation enacted 
along the lines of its report The commission 
appointed in New York conducted public hear- 
ings in the various cities throughout the State 
and also addressed a series of printed ques- 
tions to the employers ^ of labor and also to 
companies transacting liability insurance busi- 
ness in the State. It drafted two laws, both of 
which were passed by the Legislature and took 
effect September 1910 The first amends the 
labor law m reference to employer’s liability, 
and the second in reference to workmen’s com- 
pensation in certain dangerous employments 
Ohio passed a most drastic measure in 1910 on 
the same subject. It is known as the Norris 
bill In 1906, a Federal law affecting employers 
of Common Carriers was enacted. The united 
States Supreme Court declared it unconstitu- 
tional, and another act was passed in 1908 to 
meet the objections of the Court 

In 1909, there were 26 companies engaged in 
the liability branch of business in the United 
States. Of this number, 20 were American stock 
companies, i mutual, and 5 foreign companies. 
The total premiums written aggregated $25,500,- 
000 and the total losses paid, $13,300,000. The 
most important step forward in the underwriting 
of liabihty insurance was the passage m 1905 of 
the loss reserve laws of Massachusetts and 
New York. As a result, it is now possible to 
secure^ accurate estimates of the average cost 
of accidents and suits The experience of nine 
companies for 10 years ending i Oct 1908 that 
formed the basis for the reserves required for 
the year 1908 is computed upon premiums of 
$103,544,506. The number of persons reported 
injured by these companies was 1,952,731, The 
amount paid on account of such injunes was 
$44,921,435 The suits settled were 45,249 cost- 
ing $21,746,488. In 1908, the premiums for lia- 
bihty insurance amounted to $21,704,792. This 
embraced the business of 17 companies against 
which the reserve for 6,193 suits pending on 
account of accident was $3,266,741, and the 
reserve for 541,726 injuries which should be 
distributed among the consumers like any other 
manufacturing cost was therefore $525.98, and 
the average cost per injury $27,64. There were 
5,411 suits pending in 1906, upon which a 
reserve was required; 5,811 in 1907, and 6,193 at 
the end of 1908. The premiums received dur- 
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ing 1906 were $19,358,447; for 1907, $22,759,060, Washington a 
and for 1908, $21,704,792. original y was 

In 1909, legislation was enacted for standard Joss of life, lin 
provisions for acadent policies and accident bodily injuries 
and sickness insurance. Minnesota led the way, m case of clea 
and New York, Massachusets, and Ohio fol- eyes n: 

lowed Under the New York law as first pro- expanded has 2 
posed, the rulings of the Superintendent of Flate Glass 
Insurance were not receivable by the Courts 
This was changed, however, just before the $3>38i,700 witli 
measure passed both houses There was much ratio of 34 pc 


Washington and return An accident policy 
originally was a contract of insurance against 
loss of life, limbs, or total disability because of 
bodily injuries The full amount was payable 
in case of death or loss of hands, of feet or 
eyes The manner in which these policies 
expanded has already been set forth 

Plate Glass — The net premiums written for 
plate glass insurance in 1909 amounted to 
$3,381,766 with losses of $1,163,801 or a loss 
ratio of 34 per cent There was no material 


opposition on the part of leading companies to change made in the form of the policy during 
a standard policy or to standard provisions in the year and the present policy is substantially 
the policy The International Association of the same as has been used by the leading com- 
Acadent Underwnters and the Board of Cas- panics for many years In 1908, the premiums 
ualty and Survey Underwriters took vigorous for the first time in the history of the business 
action during the year 1908 to counteract the exceeded $3,000,000, the exact figure being 
sentiment of the Insurance Commissioners $3,184,467 Losses that year were $1, 25(5,934 
favorable to standard provisions The pre- making a loss ratio of 39 5 por cent.^ I he 
miums written in 1909 were $24,794,108, and the stock companies in 1907 had a premium income 


losses paid amounted to $9,909,379 The rates 
of loss was 44 per cent For iq years ending 


of $2,799,746. Their losses were $1,170,484* 
There was a general rise in price of plate glass 


31 Dec. 1908, the premiums received for acci- during 1909, hut the keen competition between 
dent insurance were $139,749,486, and the losses the older companies as well as the activities 
paid, $59,065,967. During the same period, the of newly organized^ ones prevented the advance 
premiums for health insurance were $18,079,- rates from keeping pace with the increased 
586, and the losses, $7,288,836 In 1908, there cost of the glass There was some controversy 
was a substantial increase in accident premiums over the rates in Massachusetts, Rhode fslancl, 
over 1907, being $22,322,423 as against $18,865,- Minnesota and Oregon, and in St Louis, Kansas 
102 For 1908, the health premiums showed a City and New York, but tliey were upheld, 
loss as compared with 1907, the figures being The first American company to insure plate 
$3,638,007 against $3,872,936. That year the glass was organized m New Jersey in iB()8. A 
pajrment of weekly indemnity was limited at New York company was organized eight years 
first to 26 weeks, and afterwards was extended later No headway was made in the business 
to 52 Later on, it was raised to 104, and finally until then While there has been a steady 
to 200 weeks It is now practically without increase in the number of companies and vnl- 
Hmit through a provision that such payment ume of business since that time, the policy 
will be made so long as the assured lives and is contract remains practically the same, It covers 


totally disabled Striking features of many pol- 
icies are accumulations on weekly indemnity, 
payment of hospital expenses, and payment of 
weekly indemnity to the benefiaary. 

There was proposed at the annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of Acci- 


loss or damage to the glass insured, which is 
broken by accident, due to causes beyond the 
control of the assured This insurance for 
years applied only to plate glass. There are 
policies now that cover bevelled, mitred, leaded^ 
cathedral, chipped, bent, florentinc, jeweled,. 


dent Underwnters m July 1909, the formation ribbed, and wired glass. The total premiums 
of «The Bureau of Publicity® to have charge of received by these companies up to ,31 Dec. 
matters of legislation, departmental relations, 1906 amounted to $18,582,607, <ind their losses, 
and publicity for casualty insurance companies. $7»i28,204, or a loss ratio of 38.4 per cent, 

The membership is to be open to all companies Steam Boiler . — During 1909, the total pre* 
engaged in Casualty Insurance in the United miums received for boiler insurance amounted 
States. The Bureati is to consist of a manager to $2,250,160. There were losses of $20 (k() 55, 
in charge, a governing committee composed of making the loss ratio of 9.1 per cent. Tnere 
the manager and the representatives of six was an increase of $297,711 in jircmiums over 


casualxty companies, two to be selected by the 


In 1908, the boiler premiums amounted 


executive committee of the International Asso- to $1,958,449, while in 1907, they were $2,062,- 
aation of Accident Underwnters, and two by 289. Much of this decrease was due to the gen- 
the executive committee of the Board of Cas- eral business depression which also affected 
ualty and^ Surety Underwriters, and two by other insurance companies. A most important 
the Detroit Conference and other companies form of boiler insurance is against loss of 
that become subscribers to the bureau,^ It is profits and income through the total or partial 
expected that bureau will begin operations I destruction of a plant caused by boiler explo- 
Jan. 1911 This new bureau is evidence of the sion. In 1909, the Massachusetts insurance 


expected that bureau will begin operations I destruction of a plant caused by boiler explo- 
Jan. 1911 This new bureau is evidence of the sion. In 1909, the Massachusetts insurance 
tendency of the companies towards cooperation commissioner decided that this form of policy 
along reasonable lines. It is said that the first was not authorized by the laws of the State 
acadent insurance transaction in America was and ordered the companies to cease writing it. 


betwe^ the President of the Travellers Insur- The legislature however legalized it in 1 910. 
ance Company of Hartford and a resident of Experts estimate that every year there are 
that city whereby in consideration of a premium between 1,300 and 1,400 boiler accidents in the 
of two cents, the company agreed to be liable United States. Of this number, between 30O' 
f<^ $5,000 in case of accident to the assured and 400 are explosions of a serious nature and 
wmle going from the postoffice to his home, these accidents as a rule result in injuries or 
The company issued the first poU^ shortly death to between 400 and 500 people. The 
after. It ^agreed in consideration of $2 to pro- average property loss involves half a million 
tect the^ insured against ^ loss of life or per- dollars. In 20 years, since boiler insurance haa 
sonal injury while travelling from Hartford to been written, 7,000 boiler explosions have beett 
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recorded in which over 6,000 persons were 
killed, and more than 10,000 injured The main 
change in the policy contract, exclusive of the 
provision already mentioned, has been its exten- 
sion to cover the mam steam pipe from the 
boiler up to and mcludmg the cylinder of the 
engine 

Fly-Wheel — There were six companies issu- 
ing this kind of policy in 1909 The premiums 
received by them dunng the year amounted to 

g 4>773 Of this sum, one company received 

,000, or twice as much as all the companies 
combined The losses paid were $13,779, or a 
ratio of only ii per cent During the year 
1908 the premiums received were $105,546, and 
the losses paid $35,181 

The premium is based upon the number, 
kind, and diameter of the fly-wheels and the 
amount of insurance applicable to one loss 
Experts claim that about 30 per cent more of 


to the premiums earned was 359 per cent and 
the expense 623 per cent In 1908, the pre- 
miums amounted to $12,530,922, losses, $3,826,- 
427 This was a loss ratio of 305 per cent as 
against an average of 33.4 per cent for the past 
five years During 1908, the government of the 
United States refused to accept the bond of any 
casualty company for more than 10 per cent 
of the capital and net surplus of the company 
During 1909, the casualty policies were extended 
to include loss by forgery, the bonding of 
directors in suits by stockholders for neglect 
of duty, the guarantee of the professional com- 
petency of architects and certified public 
accountants In Nebraska, the rates of the 
company are regulated by law Massachusetts 
obligates all companies to assume the entire 
liability under the bond, except where a portion 
of the risk was re-insured with companies 
admitted in that State to write the class of 


the fly-wheels in use explode than the boilers, 
and that the loss ratio is considerably higher 
than that of boiler insurance Fly-wheel poli- 
cies may be extended to cover loss of profits 
and income due to explosion or bursting of 


risk re-insured 

Credit — Covers loss from uncollected 
accounts. This form of insurance is more or 
less of a special contract changed to meet each 
individual case The assured must always 


wheels the same as in boiler policies It also assume a minimum amount of loss, which is 
covers loss or damage to the property of the deducted from the total losses before the corn- 
assured or to the property of others, also loss pany is liable There is no fixed premium In 
of life or personal injury caused by the col- 1909, the premiums from credit insurance 
lapse, bursting or breaking of fly-wheels This amounted to $1,871,517, and the losses paid, 
policy was written by a single company for a $1,767,272, or a loss ratio of 94 4 per cent The 
number of j^ears But in 1907, rivals entered premiums in 1908 were $2,209,639, and the 
the field and there were four that year losses, $1,884,620, or a ratio of 853 per cent 

Burglary and Theft — The premiums writ- In 1907, the premiums were $2,072,014,* the 
ten in 1909 amounted to $2,734,004, and the losses paid, $710,939, and the ratio, 343 per cent 
losses paid $889,904 The loss ratio was 33 Automobile Property Damage — Against 
per cent In i^, the premiums jvere $2,485,- loss as result of a collision with any other auto- 


890 This was an increase of $200,000 over mobile, vehicle or object The insurance com- 
1907 The losses on the other hand amounted pany is not to be liable for more than actual value 


to $899,221 It made the loss ratio for the 


average for five years The policy covers direct 
loss by burglary of any property mentioned in 
the schedule and abstracted from the house, 
building, or apartments or rooms occupied by 


, of the property destroyed at the time of its 

year 302 per cent as a^nst 342 per cent the destruction, plus the cost or expenses it may 
average for five years The policy covers direct incur, in contesting the liability resulting from 


such_ collision or the ^ actual cost of suitable 
repair of the property injured nor for a greater 
sum than the amount of insurance attaching 


the assured by any persons or persons making to the oflFending automobile In 1909, the pre- 


forcible or felonious entry into the premises. 
Uniform rates were established on bank burg- 
lary in 1909, but later abandoned. 

Sprinkler Leakage — Coyqts loss or damage 
resulting from the accidental discharge or leak- 
age 'of water from the Sprinkler system from 
any cause, except by fire, blasting or explosion, 
collapse of building or riot, war, etc^ There 
were only three companies writing this policy 
in igoQ The total premiums received amounted 
to $213,015, the losses and expenses paid, $52,- 
222, and the loss ratio 245 per cent In 1908, 
the premiums received amounted to $184,952, 
and the losses $48,200, or a ratio of 261 per 
cent The total premiums received for 10 
years ending 31 Dec 1908 amounted to $946,- 
783, with losses of $256,553 Many casually 
companies have not entered the field owing to 
the competition of fire insurance companies 
having marine charters This accounts for the 
unusually small number of companies now 
doing the business 

Fidelity and Surety, — For 1909, the prem- 
iums were $15, 497,251, and the losses paid, 
$4,219,824, a loss ratio of 273 per cent The 
ratio of net underwriting profit to premiums 


miums received amounted to $801,221, and the 
losses paid, $250,455, or a ratio of 31 2 per cent* 
The year before the premiums were $233,369; 
the losses, $51,831, and the ratio 292 per cent 

Insurance, Credit See Insura.nce, Cas- 
ualty. 

Insurance, Fire. For the year ending 31 
Dec. 1909, there were 272 mutual fire insurance 
companies in the United States The year 
before they numbered 271, the same as in 1907. 
The j'oint-stock fire insurance companies were 
132 in 1909, 131 in 1908, and 138 in 1907 In 
1909, the capital of the joint-stock fire insurance 
companies was $69,012,070, and the dividends 
$9,850,069 The capital for 1908 was $67,130,000 
and the dividends $8,845,310 For 1907 the 
capital was $68,430,004, and the dividends 
$7>996,245. The admitted cash assets for the 
mutual companies in 1909 were $88,539,794; the 
net cash surplus, $55,792,497; the net premiums, 
$36,542,026; the total income, $40,670,573. There 
was paid for losses that year, $10,059,197; 
returned to policy holders, $19,054,777 ; paid for 
expenses, $7,102,272; total disbursements, $36,- 
210,246 In 1908, the admitted cash assets were 


earned from 1903 to 1909 by 15 of the leading $81,851,829; net cash surplus, $52,531,075; net 


companies wiiting this form of insurance was 
iB per cent The ratio of net losses incurred 


premiums, $34,108,173 ; total income, $38,250,758. 
There was paid for losses that y«ar $10,880,593 ; 
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returned to policy holders, $17,808,367; paid for San Francisco has started to install a similar 
expenses, $iS64S,407; total disbursements, $35,- systern The subject of adequate lire protection 
334,367 The net cash assets for 1907 were has also been under consulcration in Clucago 
$77,111,869; net cash surplus, $47,200,000, net and the high pressure method of New \ ork was 
premiums, $32,965,531 ; total income, $37,325,931. mentioned in a repoit by a local olhcial it 
There was paid for losses, $10,271,211, returned will probably be adopted thcic also 


to policyholders, $16,223,261, paid for expenses, 
$6,360,431, total disbursements, $32,854,903 


During the year 1910, Texas established a 
State board for the making of rates The law 


The fire losses in the United States and creating it has since been revised by the legis- 
Canada during the last 33 years has been lature, owing to the gencial dissatisfaction over 
stated to be $4,712,537,525, or an average of some of its provisions A connnissiou in Illi- 
$142,804,000 per annum These figures do not nois has becii investigating the lire insurance 
quite agree with those of the Year Book From business and it is believed that the report this 
the latter source, the aggregate property loss in body will submit to the legislature will reccjin- 
1907 was $215,084,709, and the insurance $127,- mend strong anti-rebate laws. No attempt at 


000,000. In 1908, the property loss was $217,' 
885,850, and the insurance loss $157,000,000. 
The aggregate property loss in 1909 was $ "^"^ 
^05,150, and the insurance loss $143,000,000 


The total property loss b}'' fire m Greater Casualty. 


the supervision of the rates will be made ^ A 
similar body in New Yoik began investigating 
the insurance business in the latter jjart uf 1910. 
Insurance, Fly-Wheel. See Insurancjs, 


New York during 1909 was $10,153,881 This 
involved insurance amounting to $193,592,240 
The insurance loss however was only $9,873,- 
341. That year, the property loss in Chicago 
was $4,824,010; insurance involved, $37>3IS»7I3; 
insurance loss, $4,507789 In Philadelphia the ualty. 
property loss was $2,173,848; the insurance Insurance, Life, 
involved, $59,482,150; the insurance loss, $2,152,. 


Fraternal. See Fuatkknal 


Insurance, 

Orders 

Insurance, Legislation. See Insurance. 
Insurance, Liability. See Insurance Cas- 


There were over 200 
active level premium Amencan life insurance 


041. The Greater New York property loss in companies that reported for the year 1909. The 
1908 was $11,801,900, insurance involved, $180,- figures here relate to two classes, vi^., the ordi- 
994,698, insurance loss, $11, 534, 143. The prop- nary and the industrial During the year, 173 
eiiy loss for Chicago that year was $5,678,620; of tlie ordinary companies issued 733,084 poU- 
the insurance involved, $41777,054, insurance cies involving $1,332,873,589 insurance and the 
loss, $5,678,620 In Philadelphia, the property 16 industrial, 5,560,580 for $1,116,242,136. The 
loss was $2,440,338; insurance involved, $62,- combined companies had 28,087,327 policies for 
066,725; insurance loss, $2,282,139 Of the fires $15,480,721,211 outstanding at the lime. The 
in Philadelphia 81 per cent were confined to admitted assets of these companies was $3,6-f3,- 
the buildings. The total insurance loss of 857,971, and their liabilities, exclusive of capital 
Greater New York in 1907 was $12,116,524; stock, $3, 103,074,297. The income of the ordinary 
Chicago, $5,170,033 The property loss in Phil- companies was from premiums and aimui-^ 
adelphia was $2,093,522; insurance involved, ties, $406,776,837; Interest and other $156,336,- 
$61,132,775 and insurance loss, $1,871,018 524, making a total of $563, 113, $61. iuir the 

The outstanding risk for 163 United States industrials, the premiums and annuities amounted 
and foreign companies combined was as fol- to $158,452,056; interest and other, $26,462,470; 
lows: For 1909, amount covered $1,711,301,958; total, $184,914,531. The disbursements of the 
for 1908, $1,530,038,298; for 1907, $1,403,467406. ordinary companies were $391706,287, and for 
The premium rate was 1.2161 on $100 for 1^7, the industrials, $113,654,196. 

1.1967 for 1908, and 1.2229 for 1909. In 1908, the number of active level premium 

New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut Amencan life insurance companies making 
have extended the charter rights of fire insur- report was 180. There were 16 that transacted 
ance companies to the end that they may also business before the days of State sujicrvision 
do an ocean marine business. This legislation and as a consequence no public record * was 
was enacted because of a general idea that kept of their transactions. The ordinary insur- 
modern commerce requires insurance writings ance written during 1908 was $1,523,121,398, and 
to cover all nsks whether of fire or otherwise, the industrial, $550,044,576. The losses incurred 
from the point of shipment to that of delivery, were $134,069,493 for the ordinary, and $29,- 
There is ^itation in some of the Middle West- 667,825 for the industrial, The ordinary insur- 
em and Southern States which suggests that ance in force on 31 Dec. 1908 was $10,^,953,637, 
ultimately people will demand supervision of and the industrial,, $2,593,625,860. The ordi- 
rates charged by fire insurance companies The nary insurance written m New York State that 
diffeience in the quality of risks even in limited year was $196,122,340, and the industrial, $110,- 
territories, to say nothing of the well known 191,927. Pennsylvania was second with $155,- 
difference in fire protection from city to city, 739750 ordinary and $79,982,334 industrial. The 
would seem to require that the making of rates admitted assets of 150 ordinary and 14 indus- 
should for a time at least be in the hands of an trial companies in December 1908 was $3,3^1- 
organization with especially equipped facilities 294,090. The liabilities exclusive of capital for 
for ascertaining the particular hazard of indi- both amounted to $2,895,683,950. Some figures 


vidual risks in such localities 


on the su^ect are: Capital and unassigned 


Dunng the last few years, the high pressure funds, 1 Jan, 1909, $251,431,616; premiums 
•system has been introduced in the borough of received, $545,849,752 ; payment to policy hold- 
Brooklyn and the lower part of Manhattan, ers, $336,909^34. New business paid for in 
A central pumping station has been established 1908, including revivals, ordinary companies, 
and independ^t high-pressure^ mains and hy- $1,401^930726; industrial, $605,073,906 
drants. The fire department is also using at There Were 170 active level premium Amor- 
present a powerful gasoline auto hose wagon, ican life insurance companies in rpoy. llie 
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insurance in force on i Jan. 1908 was $11,486,- in Massachusetts it is provided that when 
ii 5 j 758 ordinary and $2,577,246,881 industrial assets are shown in advertisements, liabilities 
Of the companies reporting, 22 were industrial, must also be shown with equal conspicuousness. 
The premium and annuity for 146 ordinary and Final date for filing annual statement is 15 Jan- 
14 industrial companies was $553 j 077,447 , inter- uary, but may be extended to i March on 
est and other, $I45>579»I4S There was paid to request Anti-discrimination law Color dis- 
policy holders, $309,696,977; expenses, $129,090,- crimination also prohibited Board and speaal 
434; number of new policies, 4,903,966, and their contiacts, stock selling prohibited Company 
amount $1,921,390,872 There was $14,062,408,- license expires 30 June No provision for 
755 outstanding insurance The assets of 146 deposit Capital required, $100,000 Gain and 
ordinary and the 14 industrial companies was loss shown in annual statement. Authority to 
^3,052,732,353; their liabilities, $2,709,686,372 do business may be suspended when insurance 
The surplus was $343,045,982 commissioner is of opinion that actual funds. 

The New York statutes regulating life insur- exclusive of capital, are less than liabilities, 
ance companies are of more than ordinary Incontestability after two years. Tax on pre- 
import owing to the influence exerted upon miums regulated by reciprocal provision Tax 
them by the famous legislative investigating of % of i per cent on reserve Basis of valu- 
committee of 1905. ation* policies prior to i Jan^ 1901, 4 per cent. 

Annual statements must be filed i March Actuaries or Combined Experience Table; poli- 
Expiration of license, 31 December No pre- cies after 31 Dec. 1899, per cent American 
mium upon any policy issued on or after i Table 

Jan 1907 shall be charged for term insurance Final date for filing annual statement in 

for one year higher in amount that the prem- New Jersey is 31 January ^ No distinction or 
iums for term insurance for one year at the discrimination in favor of individuals between 
same age under any other form of policy issued the insured of the same class and equal expec- 
by the corporation Policies are incontestable tation of life in premium or rates or dividends 
after two years, except for non-payment of or other terms of policy Deposit governed by 
premiums and violations of conditions of policy reciprocal provisions Capital required, $100,- 
relating to military or naval service. No policy 000 or net assets of that amount Authonty to 
or endowment insurance shall be issued or do business may be revoked if the assets in 
delivered in the State unless it contains in sub- excess of the liabilities, exclusive of capital, 
stance, 10 standard provisions Foreign com- are less than $100,000, the minimum capital 
panies must have $100,000 on deposit with required, or if^ commissioner deems company 
proper financial officer in home State, and file unsound Policies incontestable after two years, 
certificate of such deposit with Superintendent except for non-payment of premium and vio- 
of Insurance. The assets must be at least $100^- lation of conditions as to hazardous travel, res- 
000, invested in United States bonds or secun- idence or occupation.^ Valuation basis. Actua- 
ties of the home State, coimty, or incorporated ries Table of ^ Mortality with interest at 4 per 
aty, or in bond and mortgage on improved cent on policies issued prior to i Jan 1901; 
unencumbered property worth 50 per cent more and American Experience Table of Mortality 
than the loan. The limit of capital impairment with 3j4 per cent interest on policies issued 
is 50 per cent. Annual distribution of surplus after 31 Dec. 1900; policies issued after i Jan. 
on policies provided for. Taxes, i per cent on I907» ^modified net reserve plan® 
gross premium Where home State charges in Final date for filing annual statement in 

excess, the company must pay to the insurance Minnesota IS February, but may be extended 
department the difference between the I per to i March Anti-discrimination law Board 
cent and the excess tax of the home State, and special contracts and stock selling pro- 
Legal minimum valuation of contracts after i hibited Expiration of company license, 28 
Jan 1907 is fixed in accordance with select and February Deposit: certificate from official in 
ultimate methods with the following allowances home State showing ^ that company has on 
for mortality in the first five years in the deposit, for benefit of its policy holders, securi- 
issuance of the contract. First year, 50 per ties to amount of $100,000, or depositing them 
cent of the rate shown by the American Expe- with Insurance Commissioner Must possess 
rience Table of Mortality; second year, 65 per available assets to amount of $100,000 License 
cent; third year, 75 per cent; fourth year, 8$ may be suspended whenever assets insuffiaent 
per cent; and Sth year, 95 per cent No policy Incontestability after two years Non-forfeit- 
is valued as term insurance unless premium is ure after five years. Face of policy to give 
based upon net term rates and no pohcy with brief description in bold type Established 
level premium valued as term insurance for the standard forms of policy. One year preliminary 
first policy year ^ term insurance. Surplus distribution, annually 

The final date for filing annual statement in after three years On deferred dividend pol- 
Pennsylvania is i March Licenses expire, 31 ides heretofore issued, surplus shall be ascer- 
March. The examinations of the companies tained ^ annually and credited by classes, 
rest in the discretion of the Insurance Com- Valuation basis * American Experience Table of 
missioner Capital required is $300,000 The Mortality with interest at 4 per cent 
assets must be equal liabilities Gam and loss Annual statement in Illinois must be filed i 
exhibit to be in annual statement The limit March, Board and spedal contracts and stock 
of impairment of capital is 20 per cent Taxes, selling prohibited License expires 28 Febru- 
2 per cent on gross premium. No other State ary. Deposit required $100,000 with insurance 
tax. Companies subject to local taxes Valu- departmpt, or with official in home State ^ May 
ation basis * Actuaries Experience Table of Mor- include in deposit, certificates of deposit issued 
tality with interest at 4 per cent to i Jan. 1903, by any bank or trust company, or certificates of 
thereafter the American Experience Table of purchase acquired by foreclosure. Company to 
Mortality with interest at 35^ per cent. Anti- possess $100,000 actual assets When funds 
discrimination law. of company not equal to the net value of its 
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policies, company must cease wnting business 
until impairment is made good Incontestabil- 
ity after two years Non-forfeiture after three 
years. Law provides for modified preliminary 
term insurance based on 20-payment life rate 
If payment of dividends deferred later than 
the third policy year, such companies shall 
furnish the Superintendent each year a detailed 
statement covering such deferred dividend pol- 
icies Valuation, annually on a net premium 
basis For contracts issued prior to i Jan igo8, 
Actuanes Combined Experience Table with 4 
per cent interest, subsequent contracts, Ameri- 
can Experience Table with 354 per cent interest 

Under the laws of Wisconsin, no corpora- 
tion or stock company can act as agent. Annual 
statement must be filed i March May be ex- 
tended 60 days on request. Anti-Discrimination 
law. No Board and Special Contracts and 
stock selling. Annual license fee, $30. Ex- 
pires 28 February, may be extended to i May. 
Company to have $100,000 cash capital No 
new policies to be issued whein assets do not 
equal liabilities. No provision as to incon- 
testabilityy. Any stock Ife company with 
$100,000 capital may write accident and health 
insurance Participating and non-participatmg 
policies not to be issued by the same company 
Companies doing business on participating plan 
must determine and report the respective rights 
of policy-holders and stock-holders in unas- 
signable surplus before being licensed. Surplus 
distribution annually on policies hereafter 
issued unless otherwise provided in policy On 
policies heretofore issued annually, an annual 
statement sent to policy-holders Valuation 
basis : American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality, with interest at 454 per cent, valuations 
to be made annually 

Annual statement in Missouri must be filed 
I March Anti-discriminalion law Board and 
special contracts and stock selling prohibited. 
License expires 28 February Deposit requred, 
$100,000. Additional deposit to cover re^stered 
policies. Capital required, $100,000 Impair- 
ment of capital treated at the discretion of the 
Superintendent of Insurance Incontestability 
after three annual premiums have been paid 
Suicide not a valid defence against payment 
of loss unless contemplated when policy was 
taken out Non-forfeiture after three years. 
Taxes, 2 per cent on gross premiums. Valuation 
basis: Actuaries Table with 4 per cent interest. 

Annual statement in Connecticut must be 
filed I March Anti-discrimination law. De- 
posit-Reciprocal law. Assets must be in excess 
of liabilities Gain and loss exhibit incorporated 
in annual statement, but not published Im- 
pairment of capital, no provision; law applies 
to domestic companies No provision as to 
incontestability. Reciprocal law No provision 
as to surplus distribution. Taxes governed by 
reciprocal law No local taxation Valuation: 
For contracts issued prior to 1901, the Actu- 
aries or Combined Experience Table with 4 
per cent interest; subseciuent contracts, Ameri- 
can Experience Table with 3^4 per cent interest. 

Insurance, Marine. In 1909, there was a 
strong demand in New York for an amend- 
ment to the law that would permit Ocean 
Marine Companies to insure against any of the 
risks, including, of course, fire, transportation, 
navigation, on land, inland waters, and sea. 
There was no change in the ocean marine 


field either by admissions, withdrawals, in- 
corporations, liquidations, or increases or de- 
creases of capital For the year ending 31 
Dec 1909, there were 632 Fire and Marine 
Insurance Companies in the United Stales 
Their capital was $87,504;299, assets exclusive 
of premium notes, $667,605,008, net surplus, 
$244,061,628; net premium, $3337372; 197> and 
their total income, $366,751,426 The losses 
paid that year amounted to $156,038,616, the 
dividends, $31,180,848; the expenses, $116,756,- 
266, and total disbursements, $303,975,730 
1908, there were 636 companies and LloycLs with 
a capital of $84,704,959 Their total income was 
$339;Ofi8,9iS , losses for the year, $167,35 j., 759 ; 
disbursements, $307,223,933 The companies 
and Lloyds numbered 654 in 1907, with an in- 
come of $342,531,0497 and disbursements of 
$282,065,025 

Insurance, Plate Glass. Sec Insurance. 
Casualty. 

Insurance, Sprinkler. See Insuuanck, 
Casualty. 

Insurance, Steam Boilers. See Insurance, 
Casualty. 

Insurance, Surety. See Insurance, Cas- 
ualty 

Insurgent Movement. When the first small 
group of Republican statesmen 111 the House 
of Representatives rebelled from the power 
of the Committee on Rules and Speaker Can- 
non, it appeared at first to be a factional fight 
and was so regarded even by many Republican 
Congressmen after the liisurgcnls obtained the 
upper hand It had by that time become known, 
however, that the Insurgents had secured a 
large following, and had behind tlicm their 
congressional districts lUvStcad of being in- 
dividuals, breaking from their party, they were 
the head of a movement which had been forc- 
ing recognition for a number of years. They 
represented the reform movement and urged 
their more conservative fellow congressmen to 
adopt their ways. 

For a number of months towards the end 
of 1909 the strength of the Insurgents was 
directed towards the Speaker’s power, and 
came to a head when the Insurgents, joining 
with the Democrats, refused to permit the 
Speaker to control the naming of the House 
members who were to sit in the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy. It was not until March 
1910, however, that his reign came to an end 
when he lost control over the Committee on 
Rules, which had ruled the House for many 
years. This was, in fact, the most significant 
act in the rise ^ of Insurgency. It led to a 
bitter fight, which was carried by the con- 
servatives into the territories which were 
strongly insurgent The primary elections 
during the summer showed, however, that the 
tide could not be stemmed. All that pre- 
vented the Insurgent wing of the Republican 
Party from ruling Congress was the victory 
of ttie Democrats at the November elections. 

The Insurgent victory was attended with 
considerable political bitterness, but gave rise 
to a new set of statesmen who showed them- 
selves remarkably successful on the floor of 
congress. It was there that the chief battles 
were fought, and it was due to their personal 
power that they^ were able to dislodge an 
entrenched majority with a small minority. 
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It has since become apparent that the In- 
surgent movement affects a large proportion of 
the population, and is a natural breaking from 
old standards which had already in effect been 
abandoned by those who were in the Insurgent 
movement. It was the climax to a series of 
governmental changes. The leaders of the In- 
surgents have always held that their movement 
was fundamental and would have been directed 
against any party that might have been in 
power. If the Democratic party continues to 
acquire strength, it is freely predicted that the 
movement will take form in that party as well 

Insurgency, as regarded by its supporters, 
has Its inception in the earliest of the modern 
reforms, beginning with the secret ballot This 
also included corrupt practices’ acts and the 
overthrowing of the existent bosses. In a 
little later period, dated generally as about 
1900, it began to take form in the demand for 
a direct primary and is now urging direct 
legislation, the recall, and in some instances 
the election of senators by direct vote. 

The movement began to take on its more 
recent aspect when 32 States passed direct 
primary laws, which led to the general over- 
throw of the bosses This was followed im- 
mediately by the demand for direct legislation, 
in some cases secured through the initiative 
and referendum in others acquired without its 
assistance Direct legislation, at the close of 
1910, was recognized in one form or another 
in Maine, Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, South Dakota, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Montana In all of these States the initiative 
and referendum have become part of the State 
constitution. 

In addition, Texas has a modified form of 
direct legislation permitting the people to vote 
on all subjects included in the party platforms 
at the primaries. The initiative and referen- 
dum was pledged by every party in 1910, in 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Ilhnois, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, Kansas, and Massachu- 
setts It will also probably be adopted in 
Arizona, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, Utah, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Ohio. Indiana and West 
Virginia are the only Northern States west of 
the Alleghanies which neither have nor are 
about to have direct legislation The recall, to 
be exerted against officials who prove to be 
undesirable, has been slower in gaming head- 
way, but IS regarded as portion of the Insur- 
gency platform 

The Insurgent Republicans maintained their 
intention of remaining within the party and 
bringing it to their point of view, in spite of 
numerous efforts to rule them out of the party. 

Some of the most vigorous political struggles 
in recent history occurred over the November 
elections. Ex-President Roosevelt helped the 
Insurgents to fight their battles and his im- 
mediate followers took the same stand. One 
of the most notable victories was that of 
Hiram Johnson, for the governorship of Cali- 
fornia, who won the election on the single 
issue of compelling the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road to retire from politics. In no other State 


As to the effect of the insurgent victory 
upon the leadership of the Republican party 
nothing was settled President Taft remained 
Its active head, and showed a disposition to 
treat the newly elected Insurgent members of 
congress on the same basis as the conservative 
Republicans In a number of instances, notably 
New York and Indiana, the split in the Re- 
publican party caused by the Insurgent move- 
ment resulted in the election of Democrats and, 
on that account, the Insurgent movement as 
related to the Republican party did not win so 
sweeping a victory as might otherv/ise have been 
the case. A large part of the Democratic party 
having already expressed itself in favor of 
many of the governmental changes demanded 
by the Insurgents, it remains an open question 
whether so wide a schism will be made in the 
Democratic party In some respects, however, 
there are marked differences in point of view 
between the Democrats and Insurgents. 
Whether this will lead to a joining of forces 
on the part of Insurgent RepuWicans and 
Democrats is one of the chief political problems 
which will be solved before the end of the 
next congress See also Progressive Repub- 
licans 

Internal Revenue. See U. S Internal 
Revenue 

International Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. See Pan American Union. 

International Crop-Reporting Service. 
See Crop-Reporting Service, International 

International Humane Conference, See 
Humane Conference, International. 

Interstate Commerce Act. An Act passed 
by the Congress of the United States and 
signed by President Cleveland, 4 Feb. 1887. It 
was extensively amended in 1^9, 1891, 1895, 
1903, and 1906. It statutes apply to all common 
carriers engaged in carrying passengers or 
property by rail, or by rail and water, and in 
transporting oil by pipe lines, beyond the limits 
of one State or Territory into others. Its pro- 
visions are enforced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (q.v.) which it created The 
main obj'ect of the law was to prevent carriers 
from exercising unjust discrimination, or undue 
or unreasonable preference towards passengers 
and shippers. This matter was further de- 
veloped in the light of experience obtained 
through enforcement of the act, and the enact- 
ing of II Feb. 1903, commonly known as the 
^^Elkins Act,^ penalized the offering, soliciting 
or receiving rebates and allowed proceedings 
in the courts by injunction to prevent de- 
partures from published rates. All rates and 
charges must be filed and published, and failure 
to comply with this results in prohibition to 
engage in interstate commerce The act con- 
tains regulations compelling automatic couplers 
and other safety appliances. It also provides 
for full reports to the commission of all ac- 
cidents; regulates hours of employment, and 
directs efforts at mediation and conciliation in 
cases of dispute between employers and 
employees. 


had a single interest been so thoroughly en- Interstate Commerce Commission, The. 
trenched. Johnson not only carried the State A body created by the Interstate Commerce 
of California, but had the largest jilurality in Act (q.v.) for the enforcement of its pro- 
San Francisco, which a year previously had visions. At present it is composed of seven 
voted against the continuance of the graft members, appointed by the President, with the 
prosecution. consent of the Senate, for a term of six years. 
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The salary of each commissioner is $10,000 per 
annum, and there is a secretary who receives 
$5,000. This commission has power to inquire 
into the management of all common carriers 
and to prevent infractions of the Interstate 
Commerce law. It also determines and pre- 
scribes reasonable rates, regulations, and prac- 
tices and orders reparation to injured shippers. 
Its work is of an extensive character During 
1909 it decided nearly 600 cases instituted by 
formal complaint, and over 1,000 additional pro- 
ceedings were undertaken. Some 35 criminal 
indictments were obtained , 42 prosecutions 
were brought to an end, and $304,233 collected 
in fines. Some of the decisions rendered were 
of far reaching importance Several great raiU 
way systems, by refusing to make reasonable 
joint arrangements with other lines, had en- 
deavored to obtain a monopoly of freight and 
passenger traffic in their territory This was 
judged to be an unlawful course of procedure, 
and the offending companies were compelled, 
m the interest of the public, to arrange for 
reasonable joint rates ^ The commission is also 
constantly occupied with efforts to reduce the 
enormous yearly loss of life at grade cross- 
ings, etc. The commissioners devote^ their 
whole time to the work, the law forbidding 


Inventions, Office. Perhaps no department 
of invention has been exploited more than that 
relating to labor-saving devices m general of- 
fice equipment The general routine of large 
offices handling a great volume of business with 
monotonous yet exacting details has been a 
iich field for prolific iiivcntion. Take, for 
instance, the folding machine, which folds 
papers, circulars, and letters with as much care 
and more certainty than the ordinal y olhee 
boy It snatches the sheets one ^ by one and 
passes each through a net of devices to make 
the successive folds. Its method suggests that 
of hand work. The sheets arc centered pre- 
paratory to folding, and stacked in a neat pile. 
It is more dexterous than the hand in the con- 
tinuous motion of the sheets from one set of 
folding rolls to another, and in the celerity 
and accuracy of the woik in contrast to the 
manual method of shifting the shoot botween 
the hands and creasing it down in each fold. 
A small motor-driven machine can fold (),ooa 
to 8,000 sheets per hour, at a cost of 2 cents per 
thousand compared with 26 cents per thousand 
by hand labor. In conjunction with the folder 
naturally comes the mailing machine, used^ by 
the larger films, which handle groat quantities 
of mail. This device is motor-driven and me- 


them to engage in any other occupation. chanically moistens stamp and envelope flap, 

Invar. Invar is an alloy of the two metals, and affords pressure necessary to make (htin 
nickel and steel, and, from a scientific stand- adhere A convenient Jiunil sealer consists of 
point, IS far more valuable than diamonds, a metal tool having a small well of water in 
though its market price is much lower. It was the handle communicating with a fell or sponge 
discovered fifteen years ago by C E. Gtiil- moistener at the end, the hack being a smooth 
laume, a French scientist, and, after having curved surface Both scaling and stamp alliic- 
been subjected to the severest sort of tests m becomes a simple matter with the aid of 
laboratories, has been proved to have an ex- this implement. A more elaborate hand mu- 
pansion so small as to be insensible through- chine has a receptacle for a strip of stamps, 
out any natural range of air temperature. The which are fed over the moistcncr one at a 
time and energy wasted for centuries m stop- time by the fingers of the operator, llonyi- 

ping to compute expansion and contraction, genous with these is the stamp lixer resembling 

changes in lengths, widths, thicknesses, diam- ^ dating stamp. Envelopes arc inscrte<l in the 
eters, and volumes of all scientific measuring machine one by one, the handle being <lepresse<l 
instruments of precision has ever been very ter each, the stamp moistened and afTixcd and 
great in the work of physicists, electneians, and the letter counted simultaneously. This ma- 
chemists. Invar will now do away with all chine holds a large ntimlier of stamps, but its 
this. Seemingly impossible achievements have registering device prevents pilfering and misuse, 
already been wrought with this composition, With the rotary sealer the operator turns the 
which has now come to be the world’s standard crank with his right hand, and with the left 
invariant. The exact combining qualities of band holds a pack of letters, flaps all one 

steel and nickel were employed in making way which he hooks to a slide. The machine 

pendulums for the great standard sidereal time picks up each envelope, passes it over moisten- 
clocks for observatories. Formerly every con- mg rollers, turns over its flap, and passes it 
ceivable kind of metal and wood, with their through sealing rollers which, in turn, eject 
compounds, had been tried for this purpose, it into a basket Envelopes of all sizes may 
but the clocks would always gain or lose time, be handled at the rate of 6,000 per hour, 
pen when the pendulum was made to swing There are combination mailing machines which 
in a case from which all air possible had been not only affix stamps and seal flaps, but also 
removed, and in rooms kept at one invariable deliver the prg)ared mail packed in bags ready 
temperature, in so far as that is within the power for the postomce. In a machine of this typo 
of physicists to maintain The invar pendulum, ?• quantity of unstamped envelopes are placed 
with Its high degree of accuracy of one in a trav from which they are taken in hand- 
500,000 eliminates this vanation. Scientists will and held against an automatic feed which 
now devote themselves to ascertaining whether snatches off one envelope at a time and passes 
or not the day is changing in length. At pres- its flap over a metal moistening disk. Simul- 
ent It is not known whether the day is shorter taneously a strip of stamp is passing forward 
or longer than it was centuries ago The tides ^i^d at the proper moment one is detached* 
create the length of the day. With the new moistened, and affixed. The flap is then laid 
invar pendulums all clocks heretofore used ap- down, and the ^ envelope passed between the 
pear like 'clumsy machines, set, as they are, J*oners, automatically counted and Stacked, 
on faint stars which have no appreciable proper The automatic cashier and 
motion. This in^r pendulum will inevitably machines, are used by concerns 
reveal the fact if the day is lengthening by amounts of fractional currency 
so much as the fraction of a second a year. greater speed in making change 
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by hand. The machines have a keyboard of 
numbered keys and a receptacle for coins of 
different denominations Depressing a key 
shoves the bottom com of one of th piles out 
from Its fellows to make up the amount totalled 
by the keys depressed One form of machine 
each transaction is completed by the depressing 
of a single key without requiring mental cal- 
culation. There are ^^payers® and ^changers.^^ 
In the former, depressing key 38, for example, 
causes mechanical figures back of the 25-cent 
piece, the dime and the cent trays to shove 
out the minimum number of coins — five in this 
instance — necessary to make up the amount, 
and the coins drop through a spout into the 
hand of the operator or a pay envelope In 
the changer, depressing the same key, 38, 
causes coins amounting to the difference be- 
tween 38 cents and a dollar (62 cents) to be 
separated from their respective piles and de- 
livered through the spout 

In the case of adding or calculating ma- 
chines the operator sits before the machine 
just as he would at a desk. The interaction of 
keys and levers perform an entire mental 
process for him The keyset machine visualizes 
the result of the mechanical computation or a 
row of dial wheels, imprinting it on a paper 
strip Most types of this machine are operated 
by the fingers of one hand manipulating the 
keyboard 

The signature machine enables an official 
to sign from 10 to 20 checks, stock certificates, 
or other documents at a time The lo-signa- 
ture machine consists of a dummy or ^^monitor® 
pen, which the signatory hold in his hand 
like an ordinary pen, but which is attached 
by a flexible joint to a light aluminum panto- 
graph frame in the horizontal plane because 
supported on roller bearings. The monitor pen 
itself does no writing, but every motion im- 
parted to it by the hand is followed by each 
of the ten fountain pens carried on the frame. 
In this manner an official can get through what 
would ordinanl]^ be several days’ work in a 
single hour. Using a 20-pen machine an official 
of the United States Steel Corporation was 
able to sign the entire dividend list — the largest 
in the world — at the rate of 5,000 checks an 
hour. As a test a ^ record of 28 minutes 10 
seconds was made in the case of one 5,000- 
batch of signatures. 

The automatic tvpist for reproducing form 
letters by writing them individually letter for 
letter on a typewnter instead of printing them 
by any of the stencil or type-duplicating 
processes, is an actual automaton. This ma- 
chine IS placed over the keyboard of a type- 
writer, and operates it in the same way as a hu- 
man operator would do; but with not only ^e 
greater speed that the employment of a machine 
gives, but with a gentleness and smoothness 
that compare favorably with the work of the 
average typist. The typewnter operator is 
worked by pneumatic mechanism, a small mo- 
tor being the primary source of power and 
driving an air compressor, and the striking of 
the keys, spacing, and shifting being deftly and 
accurately effected by mechanical and pneumatic 
attachments. The control of this automaton is 
by a perforated %iaster sheet^^ of tough paper, 
which is required for each form lett r to be 
written and which is made on a perforating 
machine separate from the typewriter operator 


proper This sheet is the guiding pattern for the 
body of the letter, and the addresses are taken 
care of in the same way by another perforated 
sheet, or roll. The perforating machine has a 
regular typewriter keyboard, but the depressing 
of each key, instead of printing a character 
punches a hole in the paper in a determined 
position on the sheet, somewhat on the principle 
of the music-roll of a self-playing piano. 
When the letter sheet and its accompanying 
roll of addresses have been slipped into place 
in the typewriter operator, and a quantity of 
letter-heads placed in position in a rack over 
the feed rolls of the typewriter, the turning 
of a lever starts the writing. The machine, 
operating the t3'pewriter, abstracts the top sheet 
from the pack of letter-heads, rolls it into 
aligned position, writes the date, shifts the car- 
nage back, and spaces down to write the ad- 
dress, and then proceeds with the body of the 
letter 

Many pencil sharpeners have been marketed, 
but only two really approach the manual opera- 
tion of sharpening the pencil with a pocket- 
knife or other blade A type of crank operated, 
geared machine is equipped with three revolving 
knives, which work on the pencil, taking off 
one shaving after another while the pencil itself 
is rotated slowly.^ Another device of more 
simple design weighing only eleven ounces, 
departs from the usual rotary process, the 
wood and lead being cut away by a reciprocating 
blade carried on a rocking arm and operated by 
simply pushing it downward. 

A special impetus has been given to in- 
ventive genius by the many large American 
manufacturing companies through a system of 
promotions and prize awards to their bodies 
of employees. The National Cash Register 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, for instance, re- 
ceived m one year 5,078 suggestions, of which 
f»579 were adopted* No firm, no matter how 
important, can, under these conditions, pay a 
high price for all the ideas it adopts, yet that 
company pays about $5,300 a year for ideas and 
suggestions. 

Iowa. A State belonging to the West North 
Central Division of the Umted States with an 
area of square miles, of which 550 square 
miles is water. The capital is Des Moines; 
population, 86,368 The population of the State 
in ipro was 2,224,771. The decrease in 10 years 
has been 7,082, or 0.3 per cent. The population 
per square mile is 40.0. Iowa ranks 15th in 
population. 

Agriculture , — Iowa is preeminently an agri- 
cultural State, nearly the whole area being 
arable and included in farms. In 1910 it had 
34,574,337 acres of farm land, of which 29,897,- 
552 acres were improved land About half the 
farm area is devoted to the growing of cereals. 
In 1909 the crop of wheat was 7,446,000 bushels 
oats 116,100,000 bushels ; com, 289,800,000 bush- 
els; barley and rye, being also grown. The 
crop of potatoes amounted to 12,905,000 
bushels; of hay, to 5,983,000 tons; of flaxseed 
to 294,000 bushels In 1910 the State contained 
1,447,000 horses, 1,570,000 milch cows, 3,611,000 
other cattle, 754»ooo sheep, and 6,485,000 swine 
The wool clip yielded 5,100,000 pounds of wool, 
valued at $1,444,440. Dairy farming and poul- 
try-keeping are important. 

Mining and Manufactures — The productive 
coal-fields of the State have an area of about 
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100,000 square miles, and are worked by 16,021 lege at Des Moines, 2,3^ students. There is a 
miners The coal output in 1908 amounted State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
to 7,161,310 short tons, valued at $11,706,402 with 144 instructors and 2,347 students. 

Lead and iron are found, but in no great Chanties and Correct 10 ns,-’ Bolides alms- 
Quantity Gypsum and ochre are worked and houses and asylums for the insane, etc, Iowa 
mineral waters are sold Sandstone and lime- has 41 hospitals (seven public, the rest private 
stone were produced to the value of $533,282 or ecclesiastical) , 12 orphanages (one Public) , 
The clay-working industries turned out bricks, 24 homes (one public) , two schools for the 
tiles, and pottery to the value of $4,069,497 The deaf and dumb (one public) besides two dis- 
mineral output in 1908 was of the value of $18,- pensanes and two day nurseries I he popula- 
088 537. The output of manufactured goods in tion of the eighteen principal State institutions 
Iowa increased in value from $132,870,865 in in 1908 was ^,3^9' 

1900 to $160,572,313 in 1905 The chief Indus- Legislation --Thoxo was no legislative ses- 
tries with their capital are Slaughtering and sion in 1910. In 1909 measures were passed 
meat-packing, $7,297,359, hutter, $2,806,725; giving district courts power to deal with par- 
flour and grist products, $5,216,059, lumber and ents and children when the latter are neglected, 
planing mill products, $13,258,861 ; cars, making Laws were enacted establishing the rule of 
and repairing, $3,627,832; foundry and machine comparative negligence in railroad cases, pro- 
work, $5,304,700; tobacco, $1,598,764 Within hibiting drinking on railroad trams, limiting 
the State in 1908 there were 9,911 miles of rail- saloons to one for every thousand of population, 
way, besides 756 miles of electric railway track, regulating hotels, and prohibiting discnmmu- 
The rivers also provide facilities for transport tion in the purchase of dairy and poultry 
Government — The Governor of Iowa is 

Sfrke- S^c! ing of lowat” The decr^se k 

reS^f Stat^W C mvwird • Treasur^^^ attributed to the fact that the land is _ already 
W Sorrow^ AuditOTT L Bleakly - o««Pied, causing a large migration into 

Education, A M. Devoe; Adjutant-General, Guy 

T7 T ncy^iTi - ■ ^ill The ]G£rml3.tiirG clGctcd CjovcrnoiTy receiving 2051(^07 votes^ to 

consists of 158 members, of whom 50 are Sen- representatives 

ators and lol Assemblymen. _f'e<=‘ed to Congress. 

Finance. — For the year ending 30 June 1910, 

the revenue and expenditure were: revenue, Irish Historical Society, American, ^ The 
$4,347,528; disbursements, $4,149,803. The as- object of this socictjr is, in part, «to investigate, 
sessed value of taxable property in 1910, cxclu- especially, the immigration of the people of 
sive of railroad, telegraph and telephone Ireland to this country, determine its numbers, 
property, was, real property, $490,621,504; per- examine the sources, Icain the places of its 
sonal property, $133,769,557; total $624,391,061. settlement, and estimate its inllnence on con- 
This is 25 per cent of the actual value The temporary events in war, legislation, religion, 
tax rate per $r,ooo is $3 30 The State has no education^ and «to endeavor to correct er- 
bonded debt roneous, distorted and false views of his- 

Religion and Education —Tha Iowa State in. relation to the Irish race in America. 

Census Bureau publishes statistics of churches society was organized in i8()7 in liaston, 
for 1905 The number of congregations re- ^^^ss , and now has members in all the States 
porting was 3,821 The returns, however, are foreign countries. At the rjth an- 

incomplete and the numbers given below should meeting at the Hotel Plaza, New York, 
all be increased by about lo per cent The sit- ^9^9; was stated that several hundred new 
ting accommodation in places of worship was menibers had been enrolled in the preceding 
put at 1,155,648; the membership of the more months. During the year Volume IX 01 
important bodies is given as follows: Metho- ™ Society s journal, containing among other 
dist-Episcopal, 147,899; Catholic, 143,639; papers a description of the contemporary ac- 
Lutheran, 83,536; Presbyterian, 43,423; Christ- counts of Brendan's discovery of America, was 
ian, 37,443 ; Congregational, 33,739 ; Baptist, reg- issued. The prcsident^cneral of the society 
ular, 30,223, others, 4,974; United Brethren, m 1910 was Dr, F. J. Quinlan; vicc-pre.sident- 
11,133; United Presbyterian, 8,442; Latter Day general, Lion. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick; secre- 
Saints, 7,544; Friends, orthodox, 6,950; other, tary-general, Thomas Zanslauer Lee. 

1,654; Episcopal 6,831. Among the numerous Iron and Steel. As a result of a congress 

bodies with smaller membership were the Sal- held in 1910 at Stockholm regarding the future 

vation Army, Dimkards, and Christian Science, of the iron industry a tabulation has been pre- 
rhe average school attodance for the school pared showing tentatively the supply of metal- 
year 1909 was 361,805. The number of female lie iron upon which the world can depend in 
^achers was 2,801 and male teachers 25,006. the future. The figures are based on estimates 
monthly salary of male teachers of the deposits of ore all over the world made 

was $73*58, and of female $^ 50. The total ex- ^ the geological surveys of various countries, 

penditures for education in the State during the ¥he probable supply for the several great di- 
year 1909 was $12,702,199. Three public normal visions of the earth is estimated as follows, the 
schools had 107 teachers and 2,4& students in figures being for millions of tons ; 

IQ08, while SIX pnvate normal schools had 52 tt -a t. 1 ♦ 

teachers and Spo students In the State there SSS 

are 25 universities and colleges, the more im- Europe 4^3. xa oS< 

portant being the University of Iowa at Iowa Amenca JlijJ 40I731 

City, 2,315 students; Drake University at Des Aaia H 

Moines, 1,864 students ; and Highland Park Col- ^rica.'.‘. .V. *. ! .* S 

672 * 
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Of course the figures for Asia and Africa 
are not intended as real approximations. They 
are at best guesses based on the present state 
of knowledge of those continents. Even as- 
suming that both were relatively poor in iron 
as compared with Europe and America, there 
is no reason to think that the dispantv would 
be as great as these figures indicate Of course 
the estimates for the American continent taken 
as a whole are subject to sweeping revision as 
explorations, both geographical and mineralogi- 
cal, progress, and it is not surprising to find 
that even the figures for some of the countries 
of Europe are vague, especially as to the ^^prob- 
able reserve As given in the Stockholm 
computation, in millions of tons the amount of 
metallic iron that each of these can be expected 
to furnish is as follows: 


now be treated profitably. This has been the 
experience with gold, silver, and copper and 
indeed with iron too. But the most practical 
hope is the discovery of new mineral fields 
From this point of view at least half of Asia 
and Africa and probably of South America 
may be regarded as virgin territory, and there 
are some indications that even the Antarctic 
continent may have vast quantities of ore under 
Its casing of ice should humanity in i,ooo years 
or so be forced to turn hither in search of it 
According to Judge E. H. Gary, chairman 
of the Steel Trust, the iron ore production in 
the United States and Canada had increased 
from 7,000,000 tons in 1880 to 53,000,000 in 
1909; pig iron from 4,000,000 tons to 26,500,- 
000; steel from 1,250,000 tons to 25,000,000; 
coke from 3,500,000 tons to 41,000,000. At 
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Taken altogether there is a known supply talhzation of all those manly qualities which 
of at least 10,000,000,000 tons of metal. This we like to term typically American The vast 
would not carry the industry very far, since work of transforming a huge, arid, waste land 
there is against it an annual consumption by into a territory nch beyond the wildest dreams 
manufacture of approximately 60,000,000 tons of 50 years ago, has absorbed the big work 
a year. The endurance of the supply, there- of big men, the lives of forceful Americans; 
fore, at the present rate would fall short of 170 but in the last analysis this stupendous growth 
years, even assuming that there were no in- and advance must be attributed very largely 
crease Increase, however, may be regarded as to one agency. That agency is irrigation. Be- 
certam for many years to come The story cause of it, 13,000,000 acres are now annually 
of the last century is given in the figures of producing harvests valued at more than $350,- 
the world’s annual consumption at various 000,000 and supporting in homes of their own 
characteristic periods : 1800, feo,ooo tons ; 1850, more than 300,000 families. The wealth of this 
4,800,000 tons ; 1871, 12,900,000 tons , 1891, 26,- portion of the country, which prior to the Civil 


the ratio of increase he said there would be 
produced in 1930 of iron ore, 197,000,000 tons; 
of pig iron, 94,500,000 tons, of steel, 156,000,- 
000 tons , of coke, 166,000,000 tons. See Metals. 

Iron and Steel Institute. See Iron and 
Steel 

Irrigation. Once a wilderness so unprom- 
ising that It evoked words of derision even in 
the halls of Congress, that portion of the 
States known as ^the ®And West® is to-day 
universally recognized as the land of fortune 
and promise. The winning of the West is 
one of the most fascinating, romantic stories 
in all American history. It includes the trials 
and the hardships, the fortitude and the per- 
sistency, and the efficient and operative crys- 
talhzation of all those manly qualities which 
we like to term typically American The vast 
work of transforming a huge, arid, waste land 
into a territory nch beyond the wildest dreams 
of 50 years ago, has absorbed the big work 
of big men, the lives of forceful Americans; 
but in the last analysis this stupendous growth 
and advance must be attributed very largely 
to one agency. That agency is irrigation. Be- 
cause of it, 13,000,000 acres are now annually 
producing harvests valued at more than $350,- 
000,000 and supporting in homes of their own 
more than 300,000 families. The wealth of this 


200,000 tons; 1901 , 41,600,000 tons; 1909, War was deemed valueless, is now greater than 
60,000,000. ^ ^ ^ that of the entire nation was in i860. In the 

Should this galloping increase continue for swift march of national events during the past 
even half a century more the supply of iron decade, the developing of the west has focussed 
in sight would be practically absorbed and the the attention of the entire world. The irrigation 
consumption of what is now regarded as prob- movement records an epoch in our history 
able reserve would be well under way^ This, overshadowing in far-reaching influence and 
as the total is now computed, is considerably importance any oflier progressive movement the 
more than five times as great in quantity as United States has witnessed since the opening 
the visible supply. The question whether it to settlement of the Mississippi Valley The 
would last five times as long depends entirely additional opportunities which have here been 
on the question, which no man can answer, created for home-makers are already serving 
whether the annual use will ever become a fixed to check the undesirable efflux of the country 
quantity, or failing that, to what extent the people to the city. (See Congestion ) Mil- 


annual increment of consumption will slow 
down 

At the worst there seems to be no room for 
fear that any one now living will see the end 
at hand of the supply of the one indispensable 
metal The Stockholm computation appears to 
promise a sufficiency for at least a couple of 
hundred years at any rate of consumption now 
conceivable Besides, there is room for hope 


conceivable Besides, there is room for hope and blossoming orchards whose yi* 
that improved metallurgical methods will make lific beyond comparison, have : 
It possible to utilize grades of ore that cannot wastes of sand and sage bush 
YB43 ^73 


Hons of acres of desert, unwashed by rain and 
storing in their bosom the fertility gathered 
for centuries of washings from hills and moun- 
tains, are being quickened by the life-giving 
waters which the irrigation movement have 
sent. As a result, cities, populous and great, 
have sprung up; rural communities, attractive 
and prosperous, broad vistas of fertile fields, 
and blossoming orchards whose yields are pro- 
lific beyond comparison, have replaced the 
wastes of sand and sage bush Economic 
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forces are to-day at work in this country shap- 
ing our agricultural development ^ along new 
lines Agriculture in the desert is intensive, 
and calls for and encourages a very high de- 
gree of intelligence. In many parts of the 
irrigated country agriculture now occupies a 
portion of greater dignity among the vocations 
than ever before, and agricultural people are 
yearly becoming more and more of a unit The 
irrigation canal is the connecting link which 
thus binds counties together. This great pub- 
lic utility is controlled and operated for the 
common benefit. Cooperative management of 
the irrigation system is a fundamental in each 
of the government projects. The inevitable 
tendency of such management has been co- 
operative organization, which to-day is extended 
to all the farmers' activities — individual, edu- 
cational, and social. See Farmers' Institutes. 

The history of the irrigation movement it- 
self is of comparatively recent origin. It may 
really be said to have had its beginning in 
the present extended form in 1898, when Con- 
gress appropriated $10,000 ®for the purpose of 
collecting from agricultural colleges, agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and other sources 
. . valuable information and data on the 

subj'ects of irrigation . This action was 
taken in response to a demand from the irri- 
ted sections for help in a situation which 
d become very much involved. 

The first people ever to practice irrigation 
in the United States were the Mormons who 
settled in Utah in 1847. During this time the 
Middle West was settling, and there was no 
great demand for irrigated lands. ^ Develop- 
ment was normal, canals being built as they 
were needed and not far in advance of set- 
tlement About 1880 attention was attracted 
to the success of irrigation in the arid region, 
and, led on by the great increase which irri- 
gation had wrought in land values, capital 
rushed into this field and a great many canals 
were built far in advance of any actual de- 
mand for land. The corporations which con- 
structed these banked upon securing profits 
through selling <^water rights® to settlers But 
they reckoned without the settlers The latter 
stayed away, with the result that most of the 
large canals built by corporate interests were 
financial failures. 

The building of so many canals, however, 
had its good effect It proved beyond any 
question the inadequacy of the water laws of 
the Western States Most of the States early 
recognized the right of approipriating or divert- 
ing water from streams for benefiaal use, and 
also recognized that among appropriators the 
first in time was the first in right. On the 
other hand, they did not provide any means for 
determining the extent or date of appropria- 
tions, or any agency for protecting the original 
appropriator against later comers. Also, along 
many streams the capacity of the canals built 
exceeded the flow of the streams themselves. 
In theory, the beneficial use of the water di- 
verted was essential to the establishment of a 
right Since some of* the canals were unused 
and almost none was used to its full capacity, 
there was great uncertainty as to what rights had 
been acquired, and this uncertainty could be re- 
moved only by appeals to the courts, which at 
the time had no well-defined principles and no 
technical knowledge upon which to act. Appeals 


to the courts under such circumstances very 
often increased the confusion instead of creat- 
ing order. This confusion regarding water 
rights was the dominant feature ot the irrigation 
situation rn the and region at the lime of the 
beginning of the irrigation work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture (qv.), and 
it was the coiilrollmg mllucncc m dotcrmiiiing 
the nature of the work undertaken at that time. 
Before the work was actually begun, a confer- 
ence of United States experiment station olh- 
cers and irrigation engineers who liad^ been 
prominently connected with the western irriga- 
tion development was held at Denver, Colorado. 
This was attended by expciimcnt station otfi- 
cers from California, Colorado, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Utah, and Wyoming, and by the State 
engineers of Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyom- 
ing, besides representatives from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. At this 
meeting the work to he undertaken was di- 
vided into two classes* (r) legal and economic, 
and ( 2 ) cultural, and Mr, Khvood Mead, at 
that time State engineer of Wyoming, was 
placed in direct charge of the movement 'J his 
action was approved by Congress at its next 
session, and the appropriation for the work 
was at the same time increased to $3S»ooo. 

Early investigation of the laws and institu- 
tions relating to irrigation dcyclojicd the weak- 
nesses in the operation of existing laws which 
have already been mentioned. ^ All of these 
weaknesses can be traced to a single source — 
the conception that water-right adjudications 
are private controversies in which the States 
have no more interest than in suits over any 
other kind of property. In acljudication.s, when 
matters did come before the courts, the pub- 
lic was not represented at all, and the decree® 
were always based upon interested testimony. 
In almost no case were the judgments based 
on any exact knowledge of the capacity of 
ditches, the quantities actually diverted, or the 
needs of the lands served. 

At the time of the beginning of the irriga- 
tion work of the Department of Agriculture 
a type of irrigation company selling water- 
rights to farmers under contracts which, in 
effect, provided that the farmer should take 
what water he could get, paying a flat rate per 
acre, regardless of the quantity used, was the 
most common. Through the efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture these old contracts 
were modified by adding a provision that when 
the water-rights were all sold the canal prop- 
erty would be turned over to a stock company 
of the water users, and the stock issued in 
exchange for the water-right contracts. 
Throughout the arid section of the United 
States _ such stock companies are to-day the 
prevailing type. Both the State laws excepting 
the terms of the Carey Act and the Reclama- 
tion Act provide that works built under these 
laws shall be turned over to such companies. 
In addition, irrijfation district laws have been 
enacted m a majority of the States, and under 
these many of the old ditches are being brought 
in by the water receivers and by them operated 
as mutual concerns. Thus home rule in irriga- 
tion 1$ practically assured under all ^es of 
organizations, aud here, too, as in the field of 
irrigation law, ^e evils most promine t at the 
beginmng of the movement have no longer 
to be reckoned with. 
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1 Irrigating a Prune Orchard, Santa Clara Valley, California 

2 Irrigation in Pajaro Valley, California 
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In bringing the work to its present high land officers and not directly through the Ser- 
state of development most of the credit must vices, considerable time must elapse before the 
be given to the Reclamation Service, which actual amounts collected are known. The date 
came into existence in 1902 with the passage of payment is an important ^ one both to the 

of the Reclamation Act On 13 Sept. 1903 the settlers, whose entries are liable to cancella- 

first contract was let, and, on 17 June 1905, an tion in case of failure to meet the payments 
important project was formally opened in Ne- due, and to the Reclamation Service, which is 
vada Since that time progress has been anxious to secure the return of the investment 
remarkably swift and the activities of the bu- it has made in engineering work up to the pres- 
reau have been extended so as to embrace ent time. On a number of the proj’ects, such 
about 30 projects These, up to the time of as Sun River, Shoshone, and Huntley, the in- 
the last official statement from the Reclamation itial payments have already been made by the 
Service, had involved an expenditure of $60,- settlers, and it is practically certain that they 
000,000 The story of the enormous work of will not be delinquent on the second install- 
the Reclamation Service is perhaps best told ment, due in April 1911. They will thus be 
in figures. During the first years of its enabled to market two crops in the interval 

work the Service built 4,215 miles of canal, between payments On several other proj*ects. 

Joined successively to one another, these canals like the Mmnidoka, Klamath, Lower Yellow- 
would reach from Washington, D C, to San stone. Belle Fourche, Carlsbad, Truckee-Car- 
Francisco and back again to New Orleans, son. North Platte, and others of that nature, 
while several of them carry whole rivers The the first settlers have already had the use of 
Service has also excavated 47 miles of tunnels water for two crops, and it is probable that a 
and constructed four of the biggest dams the majority will be able to meet their obligations 
world has ever seen Its excavations of rock without difficulty Detailed reports from vari- 
and earth amount to the enormous total of ous sources on each of the projects, which have 
60,000,000 cubic yards Its roads have a total been received at Washington, D. C, state that 
length of 417 miles; its telephones of 1,127 conditions as a whole are favorable for a 
miles, and its levees of 70 miles From its large return to the reclamation fund On 
own mill it has turned out 340,000 barrels of several of the projects there will be no delin- 
cemeiit, while it has also been found necessary quents at all On a number of others, although 
to purchase 915, 75 1 barrels from outside the engineering work is not yet fully completed, 
sources. Water is now available on 13,000 water is ready for large areas and is being sup- 
farms, representing a total area of 750,000 plied on a rental basis, pending the ann ounce- 
acres, as a result of the work of the Reclama- ment of the actual water-right cost Through 
tion Service. Through its efforts also it is these sources farmers have been enabled to 
estimated that land values have increased to largely increase the areas under cultivation, 
an extent of more than $105,800,000, while the while the Reclamation Service has obtained 
gross value of crops produced in 1910 on the substantial revenue from them According to 
lands irrigated by the government projects was its last statement, the reclamation fund had 
$14,038,000. received $58,342,61702 from sales of public 

Entering the year 1911 with more than three- lands under the Reclamation Act. Moneys re- 
quarters of a million of acres of and land ceived under operations of the Reclamation 
under irrigation, the Reclamation Service has Act in cash and credits from all sources for 
a rather smaller fund available for construe- work due amoimt to $2,379,475.04. This is 
tion work than in previous years, and the organ- divided as follows: From town lot sales, $103,- 
ization, which is very elastic, has been cut down 673 91 ; from miscellaneous sales, water rentals, 
to^ fit reduced expenditures. This, however, etc, $1,694,84477; from^ collections on water- 
will probably not retard the great work which rights, $814,145.34. This tabulation does not 
is being carried on, include any of the suras collected for the water- 

Reviewing the history of the Reclamation rights falling due on i April 1910, owing to 
Service as a whole, its maximum activities and the fact that the latter are not yet all adjusted 
expenditures are found to be during the year The practicability of irrigation, of course, 
1907. In 1902 the expenditures were less than depends entirely upon the relation between the 
$100,000 ; and in 1903 less than $1,000,000 In cost of a water supply and the increase in crop 
1904 they amounted to $2,500,000, and the year returns due to the use of water. Water users 
following to exactly twice that. Again in 1996 must take into consideration the losses en- 
the expenditures nearly doubled, reaching in countered in transmission, the seepage losses, 
that year $10,000,000. only to attain their maxi- and the further losses by evaporation and per- 
mum in 1907 with $14,000,000. Then they be- eolation. The^ cost of pumping must also be 
gan to gradually decrease, dropping back again reckoned, as it varies according to the type 
to $10,000,000, in 1908, then to $9,000,000, in of plant employed The most common species 
1909, and finally in 1910 to $8,000,000 About of plants are as follows : ^ Gasoline engines and 
$7,000,000 will be available during 1911, and centrifugal pumps; gasoline engines and deep- 
this amount will probably represent a fair aver- well pumps ; steam engines and centrifugal 
age for future years, assuming that the water- pumps; steam engines and rotary pumps; elec- 
right charges are paid as they fall due. trie motors and centrifugal pumps; electric 

Right now is the most critical period in motors and deep-well pumps; and air lights 
the history of the irrigation movement in this On all of these subjects the department of 
country since the formation of the Reclama- agriculture has compiled elaborate statistics, 
tion Service in 1902 By public notices of the based upon investigations in all of the arid 
Secretary of the Interior, issued in 1909, many States. These statistics are available to all, 
water-right installments, involving about and are of great aid to those who use water 
$1,000,000 became due on I April 1910. As under any conditions There is no question 
the repayments are made through file local that proper, judicious, and economical irriga- 
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I 

tion wiU largely increase the yields of all crops, families living on the North Platte project, 
as the work of the last decade so adequately while the construction of this vast ii rigation 
demonstrates The Reclamation Service had system has already increased land values in 
educated the farmer in the proper use of water, the valley more than $4,520,000. 
and then supplied him with all necessary fa- In the Uncompahgre Valley, in Colorado, 
ciiities. Everyone of the huge dams which the government has one of the most spectacular 
rear themselves majestically heavenward in of all its projects A great waterway, six miles 
towering heights is a monument to the progress long and capable of carrying a whole river, 
and prosperity of the United States has here been excavated through a 2,000- foot 

In Wyoming, on the lofty mountains of the mountain This will irrigate a total of 140,000 
eastern nm of Yellowstone Park, with per- acres Plans are at present under way, too, 
pencLicular walls 1,000 feet high, has been for the opening of another project in Colorado, 
erected the highest dam in the world This this one situated at Grand Valle v, which will 
is the Shoshone dam (See Dams) It is a be capable of irrigating 53,000 acres incUid- 
wedge of concrete 328 feet from base to top ing some of the finest fruit laud in the coun- 
In the summer, when the crops are thirsting, try. The engineering works which are now 
the big gates of this dam are opened and the being constructed embrace a diversion dam of 
pent-up floods released into the river below masonry, with a movable ciest. The maxinuiin 
Another dam, a low structure, also of concrete, height is 13 feet, the length 450 feet, while 
diverts the waters through a tunnel 3/4 miles the work also calls for yt miles of canals and 
long into a canal which passes for 40 miles 12,000 feet of tunnels A project on the Snake 
along the upper edge of a broad and fertile River in Idaho has brought 2,500 families, to 
valley containing 150,000 acres. Two years ago, what five years ago wa^s but a barren wastes 
before this great force of water had been and a railroad line along which four prosper- 
brought under control, this area was a desolate ous cities have sprung up almost in a night, 
waste Now it harbors more than 200 farm- Located on the south bank of the Columbia 
houses and three prosperous towns More than River in Oregon, and extending up the valley 
250 farm units of 40 to 80 acres each are at of the Umatilla River, the^ Redamation Scr- 
present still available to entry in this section, vice has erected the Umatilla project, which 
and offer exceptional opportunities to progres- embraces 20,000 acies of land having an aver- 
sive home-seekers The Belle Fourche project age elevation of 470 feet above sea level. All 
in South Dakota is another of the governmenfs through Washington and Oregon the <levclop- 
notable projects Many miles of canals have ment due to irrigation has been very great 
been laid across the i00)O00 acres of Belle during the last live years, and it is only a 
Fourche*s grass-covered prairie, and what but presager of what is to follow.^ Drained by the 
a short time ago was the finest free cattle noblest nver of the West, with soil of great 
range in the United States is rapidly develop- depth and fertility, and a climate suited to the 
ing into a thickly settled and equally fine agri- cultivation of vegctable.s of all kintls, and of 
cultural district. An impressive engineering cereals and forage crops of the north temper 
feature of this project is the Owl Creek dam, ate zone, this may be truly termctl the Inland 
which is 6,200 feet long, with a maximum Empire of the United .States. It is in Wash- 
height of 1 16 feet, containing in all^ 1,600,000 ington, in the valley of the Yakima River, on 
cubic yards of material. The reservoir created the eastern side of the Cascade Mountains, that 
by it forms the largest lake in South Dakota, the government has one of the greatest of all 
and into it, by means of a canal 654 miles long, its irrigation projects, although new structures 
is turned the entire flow of the Belle Fourche of mammoth proportions arc undertaken so 
River It is expected that the amount taken constantly that it is difficult to say from day 
out of this in the irrigating canals will, during to day with accuracy j*ust which is the largest, 
igii, supply 100,000 acres. In Montana the The Yakima River project, however, has a con- 
work of the Reclamation Service has resulted crete dam which turns the water into the 
in no less than eight projects, most of which Sunnyside canal and will ultimately irrigate 
are now completed. The most important of 94,000 acres. This canal, the Tieton, wuuls 
these are the Huntley, Lower Yellowstone, and hundreds of feet above the river, around the 
Sun River. All of these had been fully taken edge of a perpendicular cliff, while more than 
up by home-seekers before the close of the crop two miles of it is enclosed in a tunnel. What 
season of 1910, except an area of railroad grant- irrigation has done for this immediate district 
land on the Lower Yellowstone project which is shown by a glance at some of the crop 
is now available at a maximum rate of $2.50 yields, which are as follows; StrawherHc.H, 
per acre. The development of the valley since $150 to $400 per acre; cherries, $150 to $350 
the beginning of the work of reclamation has per acre, peaches, $200 to $r,ooo per acre; and 
been very rapid, and the time is near at hand apples, $200 to $800 per acre. Such unprece- 
when this will be one of the most prosperous dented profits are of themselves enough to draw 
districts in the Northwest. thousands to the spot 

In the southern part of Wyoming, where The Yuma project the first unit of which 
the North Platte flows in a canyon, another on the Colorado River in California, was 
masonry dam has been erected, which rises opened I March 1910. is another of the govern- 
21$ feet above bedrock, and back of which is menfs huge undertakings. A tunnel has been 
a lake whose capacity is sufficient to cover the bored xmder the river m which it is proposed 
entire State of Rhode Island a foot deep, Down to lay a concrete-lined siphon 1,000 feet long, 
the river several miles another structure of with an internal diameter of 14 feet. A high 
concrete diverts the stored water into a canal power will be developed at the outlet of tms 
95 miles long, from whence it is conveyed to siphon, which will be utilized to lift watet to 
the gently slcying valley lands of Wyoming and the lands above the gravity system. In the 
Nebraska. At present there are about 2,000 siphon, too, a portion of the waters of the big 
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canal on the California side will be passed 
under the river to the canal on the Arizona 
side But Arizona has all to itself one of the 
vast works of ^ the Reclamation Service, de- 
signed to provide an adequate water supply 
for 240,000 acres of land in the Salt River 
Valley Here it is that the Roosevelt dam 
(See Dams) stands This is, in many respects, 
the most remarkable structure of its kind in 
the world Its towering height of 280 feet 
and its length on top of 1,080 feet, combined 
with the enormous capacity of the reservoir 
created by it, combine to make it one of the 
most stupendous engineering feats of modern 
times The Salt River reservoir, connected with 
it, when full, has a capacity great enough to 
fill a canal 300 feet wide and 19 feet deep, 
extending from Chicago to San Francisco, while 
it is also capable of submerging the whole of 
the city of Chicago to a depth of feet. 
The great increase which the erection of this 
project has effected m land values there goes 
without saying 

The same can be said, too, of all the other 
sections to which the Reclamation Service has 
penetrated — and those which have esc?ped it 
are few The Klamath project m Southern 
Oregon, located in a region of unrivalled 
scenic beauty; the Boise Valley, in Idaho, and 
the Orland project in the Sacramento Valley, 
the land of fruits and flowers — all these hold 
out the same promises, and, through the work 
of irrigation, make good those promises The 
Rio Grande project, lying in New Mexico and 
Texas, includes several units which will be 
pushed along during 1911 When completed, 
this will be one of the largest projects in 
existence. It will include the Rio Grande dam, 
the Leasburg Division dam, which, already com- 
pleted, is capable of irrigating 25,000 acres of 
Mesilla Valley, and the huge Engle dam. Al- 
together the project will supply water for 
1,000,000 acres of land. Even in the East, ir- 
rigation IS beginning to be practiced, and al- 
though the methods of securing a water sup- 
ply and applying it are much more expensive 
than in the arid sections, as damaging droughts 
become more and more frequent, it is bound 
to extend. At present it is here most ex- 
tensively practiced in the growing of the fall, 
winter, and spring truck crops along the At- 
lantic Coast from Virginia to Florida Every- 
where in the country practically it is perform- 
ing the work of agricultural regeneration and 
creation. Irrigation has come to be more than 
a mere aid to intensive farming. It is the very 
breath of life of the agricultural prosperity of 
this country. 

The difficulties which brought about the over- 
flow of the Colorado River into the Salton 
Sink in Southern California and delayed the 
settlement and irrigation of the Impenal Val- 
ley, are to be overcome by the construction of 
a dam and levee to control the river. This 
work was attempted previously with consider- 
able success, but had the effect of diverting 
the water in such a manner as to make it certain 
that in a few years the Colorado River would 
change its course to such a degree that it would 
be impossible to take water from it for irriga- 
tion purposes. To prevent this the river is 
once more to be returned to its old channel 
and to insure its retention, a levee nearly 50 


miles long is to be built under a charter 
granted by the Mexican government. 

Irving Statue. A bronze statue of the 
late Sir Henry Irving was unveiled on 5 Dec. 
1910, by Sir John Hare in Charing Cross Road, 
behind the National Gallery, London The 
statue represents the late actor standing with 
one hand on his hip and other holding a roll 
of manuscript. A doctor’s robe is draped over 
a frock coat. 

Irvine, Alexander, American Socialist: b. 
Ireland, 1861. He was the son of a cobbler 
and sold newspapers in his native village. He 
learned to read and became a soldier in the 
expedition sent to the relief of Gordon at Khar- 
tonm He was then midshipman on a Bntish 
man-of-war where he was noted as a boxer. 
On his return to England he studied under 
Jovett at Oxford and decided to work in the 
Christian Church. On coming to Amenca he 
drifted from one business to another While 
driving a milk wagon he began mission work 
in the Bowery and was beset by the other mis- 
sioners to employ his whole time in the mis- 
sion work, which he refused to do, nreferring 
to earn money m other wavs and give his 
religious labor free. He worked for a pub- 
lishing house at $25 per week with assurance of 
an advancement to $50, and at that stage of 
prosperity he went back to the Mission and 
accepted their offer of $15 per week for all 
his time, day and night He drew crowds to 
the churches in which he spoke, and one of 
the pastors complained that his ^^bums® were 
taking up all the seats and that Irvine must 
take them out to make room for his regular 
congregation At his suggestion an old church 
was secured and he filled it to overflowing 
He continued mission work in the West for 
a few years, returning to New Haven, Conn., 
in order to continue his theological studies, and 
while there he continued free mission work, 
refusing the pastorate of three different Con- 
gregational churches The fourth offer he ac- 
cepted on condition that he could run it to suit 
himself. He displeased the parishioners, how- 
ever, by speaking at public places on socialistic 
questions and they dismissed him In 1907 he 
left the Congregational Church and made a con- 
tract with the vestry of the Church of the As- 
cension, on 5th avenue, New York, to serve 
as lay reader, under authority of the Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of New York, and in con- 
junction with the Rev Percy Stickney Grant, 
rector of the church, and his Sunday night 
meetings were held in the chapel of the parish 
house. At these meetings subjects on Socialism 
and its allied branches ; race suicide, the so- 
cialistic attributes of Christ, and the eight-hour 
labor law were discussed and attracted crowds 
of interested listeners and ready debaters. The 
popularity of Irvine and the class of listeners 
he drew together . caused the press and the 
general public to stigmatize the Church of the 
Ascension as the ^Socialist Church,® and in 
Nov. 1910 the vestry, at the expiration of the 
three-years contract, decided to dispense with 
his services. After leaving the Church of As- 
cension he went to his farm at Happy Hollow, 
near Peekskill, N. Y., and his novel, <The 
Ma^ar,> dealing with the socialistic question 
outlined the founding of the Church of the 
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American Socialist, of which, he announced, he 
was willing to become <^spintual director^^ and 
^^captain-general ^ 

Italian Somaliland. The Italian Protec- 
torate of Somaliland, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, comprises the Northern Somaliland 
Protectorate, the territory of the hjogal from 
Cape Gabbel to 6” 47' ^ latitude, the Sul- 
tanate of Obbia, between the parallels of 6 
4/ and 4" 30' N. latitude, approximately, and 
the Colony of Benadir. The total area is 
about 129,700 square miles, and the estimated 
population, 400,000 The principal cities of the 
country are Mogadisho (10,000 inhabitants), 
Merka (7,000), Brava (5,000), Mereg, Itala, 
and Warsheik — all of which are in the Ben- 
adir district The northern frontier-line runs 
between points on the Gulf of Aden and the 
Indian Ocean The southern boundary ex- 
tiemity is the Juba River A treaty of 1908, 
between Italy and Abyssinia has fixed the in- 
land boundary-line, to he between Dolo on the 
Juba River, and the point where the Juba 
joins the Dana River; further extending so 
as eventually to reach the Anglo- Abyssinian 
frontier-line The government seat is Moga- 
disho. The governor of the colony conducts the 
civil administration only The Italian Govern- 
ment expended about $54,550 in the interests 
of the Protectorate in 1909-10 The local rev- 
enue for 1909-10 amounted to $131,050. The 
civil expenditure was about $228,750. Bronze 
coins are being minted for Italian Somaliland. 
Livestock is the chief resource in the colony. 
Camels and sheep exist in large numbers. The 
leading imports into the Protectorate arc yarn, 
timber, oil, rice, sugar, and cottons Exports 
consist chiefly of butter, timber, hides, and 
durra A great deal of the export trade passes 
through Zanzibar. Total annual imports are 
valued at about $500,000, and the exports at 
about $300,000. 

Italy. A constitutional monarchy in 
southern Europe. In addition to the Italian 
Peninsula, it includes Sicily, Sardinia, and many 
minor islands. 


ProYince 

Area 

Piedmont 

11.336 

Liguna 

3,037 

Lombardy. 

. . 9.297 

Venetia . 

9.475 

Emilia . . .... 

7.990 

Tuscany . 

9.304 

Marches 

3.749 

Perugia 

3.748 

Roma 

4.663 

Abruzzie Molise 

6,380 

Campania 

6,290 

Apulia 

. 7.376 

Potenza . . . 

3.813 

Calabria 

3 . 8 1 9 

Sicily . . 

9. 915 

Sardinia 

9.306 

Total 

. 1X0,550 


Population 
3,468,158 
I.i 9^»749 
4 .S 98 , 4 I 2 » 

3,461,924 
3,348,550 

2,701,631 
1,086,94s 

699.03 s 
1,323.699 

1,487,865 
3.358,815 
3,099,94 5 
475,264 
1 ,429,054 

3,374.434 

861,394 

34,369,764 

The number of foreigners in Italy in 1901 
was 61,606, 11,616 were Aubluans, 10,757 Swiss^ 
6,953 French, 8,768 English, 10,745 Gcimans, 
1,503 Rusbians, 2,907 Americans, 764 (ireeks, 
1,400 Spaniards, and the rest Turks, Belgians, 
Scandinavians, Dutch, Egyptians, Argentines, 
and Brazilians. 

In 1908 the total emigration was 486,674, 
of whom 248,101 went to other European coun- 
tries or to those bordering on the Mediter 
ranean, and the rest to countries overseas. The 
Argentine receives a considciablc Italian emi- 
gration, The number of Italians abroad in 1901 
was estimated at about 3,345,000. 

The urban and rural population in Italy ex- 
ists under somewhat peculiar conditions. In 
Southern Italy and in the islands, the country 
people live in the towns, coming and going 
to cultivate their plots of land; this has been 
so since the earliest days of Rome. The pojiu- 
lalion of the cities having over 100,000 in* 
habitants is as follows: Naples, 506,000; Milan, 
584,000; Rome, S7S»ooo, in iw; Turin, 371,000; 
Palermo, 3i9»ooo; Genoa, 275,000; Florence, 
227,000; Bologna, 165,000; Venice, 160,000; Mes- 
sina, 149,778; Catania, 163,000, and Livorno, 
108,000. Ferrara and Padua have 82,000 or 
more 

The population, exclusive of children under 
nine years, in 1901 amounted to 25,386,507; of 
these, 9,611,003 were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and cattle-rearing, an<I 8,355,773 were 
dependents. The next largest number were cn- 

In spite of the extent to which Italy figures 
in our literature, and the thousands of Italian numbered T,Tr3,845. Nearly 500,000 

Government -^Tht constitution of Italy is 


immigrants who have come to the United States 
in recent years, Italy may be called a country 
still not well understood by the American pub- 
lic. The character of the various provinces 
is distinct, owing to their origin and to the 
fact that for centuries they were indeoendent, 
often warring kingdoms, and the people, as a 
whole, have characteristics formed in their 
struggle for liberty, and in the hundreds of 
years during which Italy was, notwithstanding 
her naturally rich resources, one of the poorest 
countries in Europe The civilization of Italy 
is the oldest in Europe, and while in some ways 
it has not greatly changed since the Roman 
era, in others it is marvellously adapted to a 
complex and difficult and essentially modem 
situation. The Italians have been called the 
clearest-headed business people in Europe, atid 
in Amenca they are rapidly proving their 
business and executive ability. 

Area And Population. — The following table 
gives the area and population of the various 
provinces as estimated in 1909: 


678 


an expansion of the ‘^Statulo foiulnmcntale del 
Regno, » granted 4 March 1848, by King Charles 
Albert, to his wSardinian subjects. The 
executive power belongs to the sovereign, and 
is exercised by him through responsible min- 
isters, while the legislative authority rests con- 
jointly in the King and Parliament 

The present King, Vittorio Emanuele III, 
was born u Nov. 1869, and succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his father. Umberto 
I, on 29 July 1900;^ on 24 Oct. 1896, he married 
Princess Elena, of Montenegro, Prince Um- 
berto, the heir apparent, was born 15 Sept 
1904, and ^ there are three daughters, the 
Princesses Yolanda, Mafalda^ and Giovanna, 
The Senate consists of princes of the royal 
house and an unlimited number of members 
nominated by the King for life; they must be 
above 40 years old, and have rendered some 
service to the State, or pay taxes to the annual 
amount of 3,000 lire. The Lower House con- 
sists of S08 deputies, or 1 to abot^ ^,000 of 
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the population. Salaried government ofhcials 
and the clergy cannot be elected to ^he Lower 
House The duration of a Parliam^t is five 
years, and it must meet annually. The" ministry 
consists of departments as follows President 
of the Council and Minister of the Interior, 
and Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Justice and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs, the Treasury, Finance, 
War, Marine, Public Instruction, Public Works, 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and Posts 
and Telegraphs 

In 1909 there were 8,314 communes; each 
according to the law of 21 May 1908, has a 
communal council, a municipal council, and a 
syndic. 

Finance — The estimates for the year end- 
ing 30 June 1910, amounted to 2,289,459,892 
lire expenditures, and 2,345,435,140 lire revenue. 
Direct taxes are those on lands, on houses, 
and on incomes derived from movable capital 
and labor. The tax on lands amounts to 
about 96,000,000 lire That on houses is at 
the rate of 12 5 per cent (with 3 additional) 
of the amount taxable, which is two-thirds of 
the real annual value in the case of factories, 
and three-fourths in the case of dwelling- 
houses The tax on incomes from movable 
wealth was raised to 20 per cent of the amount 
taxable The amount taxable in the case of 
incomes varies from the whole income to 15-40 
according to various conditions. The communes 
and provinces also tax lands and buildings. 
The State grants to the communes one-tenth 
of the proceeds of the tax on incomes as 
compensation for other communal revenues 
made over to the State by various laws. The 
principle indirect taxes are the customs duties, 
the octroi, the taxes on manufacture, the salt 
and tobacco monopolies, lotto The public debt, 
per head of population, is nearly $46. 

Army . — Se ^ Armies of the World. 

Navy. — See Navies of the World 

Education and Religion. — The State main- 
tains, either entirely or in conjunction with 
the commune and provinces, public schools of 
every grade, but education is compulsory only 
in the lower grades. Religious instruction is 
given when parents request it. 

In the last 40 years there has been an in- 
crease of 121 per cent in school attendance. 
The total budget of State funds by the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction in 1908 was 3495*680 
lire. The statistics regarding number of schools 
of the various classes are as follows; 

Number Teachers Pupils 


Schools 


Infant 

Public 

Private . 

Evening 

Higher ritlB' 

Normal 

14cei * 

Oinnasi. 

Tech, inst 

Technical 

Mercantile maiine 
institutes... 


3t3*4 

S3.3S9 

8,jxS 

S.404 

333 

137 

III 

all 

19 


7,609 

56,433 

9,306 

5,683 

X,900 


percentage of Catholics was 97 12 in 1901 ; 
Evangelical Protestant, 0.20; Greek Church, 
001; Israelite, on Of the Protestants, 22,500 
belonged to the Waldensian Church of Pied- 
mont; 30,000 to foreign Protestant bodies, and 

10.000 to the other Evangelical Italian churches. 
The number of Catholic parishes is about 

20,000, the secular clergy nearly 70,000, monks, 
lay-brothers, nuns, etc, 48,000; sacristans, etc., 

12.000 

Agriculture. — There are three systems of 
cultivation in Italy; peasant proprietorship, part- 
nership, and rent The first is most common in 
Piedmont and Liguria, the second in Tuscany, 
the Marches and Umbria, and the third in Lom- 
bardy and Venetia The land is generally much 
subdivided, but large farms exist near Vercelli, 
Pavia, Milan, Cremona, Chioggia, Ferrara, 
Grosseto, Rome, Caserta, and in Apulia, the 
Basilicata, Calabria, Girgenti, and Trapani The 
principal crops by acres and their products in 
bushels ( 1908) are shown in the following table . 

Bushels 


Crop 


Acres 

X3, 616, 760 
4,443,530 

373,976 

9.284,730 

2,714.530^ 

13 , 436 JI 


1908 

147,534,000 

93,988,500 

25,830,750 

142,309,750 

1,738,000 


355,594 

2,548,583 

184,766 

178,311: 

9,347 

21,739 

13,539 

34,788 

17,803 

70,382 

2,085 


The statistics of Italian State and free uni- 
versities i^n 1909 show 23,644 students and 
auditory, . , 

There are also schools of agnculture, numng, 
industrial, and commercial schools^ etc. 

While lie Gathqliq Chtirch is the ruling^ , , , , ^ ^ ^ , 

State religion of Jttaly therd is freedom of wpr- these agricultural products are used as food 
Sup for the adhermts of ail religh^s^ 'Hre , for the people, and supply the cities and the 
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Wheat . 

Maize. . 

Rice 
Wine 
Olive oil 
Tobacco...., 

The average yearly yield of tobacco is about 
6,750 metric tons Italy’s imports of farm 
animals considerably exceed the exports Silk 
culture is earned on throughout Italy, especially 
m Piedmont and Lombardy, The average 
annual production is estimated at 55,527,000 
kilogrammes of silk, cocoons, and 5,784,000 
kilogrammes of silk. Within 10 years the num- 
ber of sugar factories has increased from 4 
to over 30, in 1908 there were 32, with an 
output of 139,965 metric tons.^ 

The^ forest area, exclusive of chestnut 
plantations, is about 4,093,000 hectares, and 
the yield from the forests is valued at 36,018,000 
lire in timber, 49,092,000 in firewood,^ and 39,- 

421.000 in charcoal, which fo^s an important 
product, being usea for cooking, and to some 
extent for heating, everywhere in Italy. Chest- 
nuts also form a rather important product in 
the support of the people, being used for meal 
of which bread is made, and also in soups, as 
well as eaten uncooked, boiled, or roasted. 
Wheat is used largely in the foim of bread 
or macaroni, there are over 30 different forms 
of macaroni and spaghetti; maize is used in 
the form of corn-meal in making polenta, an- 
other staple food. Olive oil is used almost 
entirely for cooking in place of butter or fat 
Goats are raised to a considerable extent , over 

5.000 were imported in 1908 There are several 
kinds of Italian cheese which are made from 
goats’ milk Fishing is an important industry 
in the feeding of the population; in ipc^, 26,- 
117 vessels and boats were employed in the 
fisheries, with an aggregate tonnage of 76,002, 
and X04.283 fishermen This includes 255 boats 
engaged in coral fishing Vegetables of various 
kinds are raised by the peasants throughout 
Italy, and used in salads, soups, and stews; 
the various forms of lettuce, tomatoes, and 
herbs are thus used, and melons are also com- 
monly raised where the climate permits, with 
fruit of T^arious kinds. The greater part of 
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inns; but there is a considerable export trade 
in some of them. Considering the size of 
the country a surprising amount of foodstuff is 
exported, and it may be said, in a general way, 
that Italy imports no foodstuffs that can be 
produced at home. 

Exports and Imports, — Some of the leading 
imports and exports in 1908, in lire, were as 
follows: Imports. Raw cotton, 285,305,892; 
coal and coke, 262,021,920, boilers and machin- 
ery, 252,517,510, wheat, 123,999,80s; wrought 
iron and steel, 128,197,131; raw silk, 138,206,- 
500; tiirber, 125,250,561, wool, 90,175,140, silk 
cocoons, 56,521,825, cured fish, 79,510,160, hides, 
56,962,265, copper, brass, bronze, etc., 43,562,- 
172, scientific instruments, etc, 56,413,655, silk 
manufactures, 37,102,395; woollen manufac- 
tures, 42,37i,&)0 Exports: Raw silk, 498,938,- 
500; cotton tissues, 91,079,250; silk tissues, 
94,073,704; olive oil, 53,028,170; dried fruits, 
53,873,144, wines, 48,947,957; raw hemp, 45,- 
113,565; cheese, 41,699,720; fresh fruits, 
24,166,949, eggs, 46,610,550; silk waste, 40,411,- 
225; acid fruits, 34,940,301, sulphur, 32,307,455, 
hides, 36,930,170; automobiles, 28,236,745. 

The total imports, exclusive of precious 
metals, in 1908, amounted to $582,655,000, total 
exports, $345,852,000; imports of precious 
metals, $5,600,000, exports, $4,200,000. 

Some of the export trade in dried and pre- 
served fruits, vegetables, etc , goes to countries 
where there is a large Italian population de- 
manding these goods; this is true of such 
canned goods as the tomato conserve, and fish 
and mushrooms prepared in oil, found in Italian 
groceries in this country. The best olive oil 
also goes in great measure to this trade. The 
trade with the leading countries is shown in 
the following table: 


Countries 

Germany 

United Kingdom 


Imports 

1 90S 
(1,000 
lire) 
520,975 

Exports 

1908 

(1,000 

lire) 

245,530 


500, S93 

131,854 

203,826 

United StatM 


404,994 

Austna-Hungary 

. , 

300, 6S3 

144,877 

France. . 


276,265 

203,801 

Russia . . 

. . . 

127,711 

11,850 

British Possessions in Asia . 


121,237 

19,533 

Turkey in Europe, Crete, 
tenegro, Servia, Rumania 
Bulgaria 

Mon- 

and 

82,77a 

67,718 

Switzerland 

. . . 

80,468 

397,400 

Belgium 

. . . 

75,254 

36,489 

China 


72,058 

2,272 

Argentina 

Spam and Gibraltar. 

. 

65,677 

149,67s 


33,078 

11,296 

Brazil. . . . . 

. . . . 

26,022 

18 008 

Egypt 


24,904 

50,557 

Japan 


21,873 

1.470 


Manufactures and Minerals , — The manu- 
factures are extremely numerous, and besides 
those listed there are numerous factories and 
cottage industries which produce goods sold to 
tourists in Italy In 1903 the silk industries em- 
ployed 191,000 people, woollen, 38,000; cotton, 
140,000; hemp, linen, etc., 26,000; the value of 
industrial chemical products in 1908 was 138,- 
638,000 lire. The quarries of Italy employed, 
in 1908, 69,108 persons, and the output of stone 
was valued at 33,804,776 lire, nearly 19,000,000 
lire being for marble, Over 98,000 persons 
were employed at lime and brick kilns. The 
number of workers in mines, in 1908, was 54,- 
093. The most important mines are those of 
sulphur, of which there are 426, producing 
2,847,943 metric tons, valued at 32,095,016 lire 


m 1908, and employing nearly 24,000 people. 
Sicily has for centuries been an important 
sulphur region Next in importance is iron, 
there being 31 iron mines with 2,406 workers, 
producing 539,120 metric tons of iron, the value 
of the zinc products was 14,483,298 lire; lead, 
6,681,765 Manganese, copper, silver, gold, 
antimony, mercury, iron and cuprous pyrites, 
mineral fuel, asphalt, and boric acid, graphite, 
and petroleum are also found, and the total 
value of the mineral products is estimated, in 
1908, at 80,075,847 lire. 

Communications — The length of State rail- 
ways, m 1909, was 7,992 miles; all railway 
lines, 10,445 miles. In 1909 the total receipts 
were about >^8o, 000,000 lire There are 31,150 
miles of telegraph, 7,000 telegraph offices, of 
which 5,064 were State offices and the rest 
railway offices. About 12,000,000 telegrams are 
sent annually The telephone service, which 
passed to the direct working of the State in 
1907, had 43,809 stations, 141 urban systems, 
with 4,460^ miles of line and^ 254 interurban 
systems with 7,553 miles of line. There are 
9,772 postoffices. 

Social Conditions — In Italy legal support 
of the poor does not exist. Permanent 
charitable foundations, known as *Opere pie,^ 
exist, to the number of 27,078, with a gross 
capital of about 2,205,000,000 francs, and a net 
income of 52,559,000 lire, to which may be 
added contributions increasing the income to 
some 120,000,000 lire. 

In 1908 there were 47,808 male and 4,753 
female prisoners, and 343,829 persons were con- 
victed of offences of all kinds during 1008. In 
1908 illegitimate births amounted to 56,726 out 
of a total number of 1,138,702 births. 

The surplus of births in 1908 was 368,667; 
number of deaths in that year 770,0j55, including 
77,000 estimated to have been killed in the 
earthquake of 28 Dec. 1908. 

The problem of living in Italy is a peculiar 
one owing to three separate causes; first, the 
climate is such as to permit existence to be 
supported at a very low cost; second, the money 
and natural resources m the country are very 
small in proportion to the population ; third, the 
working population has been greatly depleted 
by the emigration of large number of the young 
and able-bodied to America and elsewhere. In 
lar^e sections of the country, the people under 
ordinary conditions live so near the brink of 
pauperism that any extraordinary occurrence, 
such as the Messina earthquake, reduces thou- 
sands at once to absolute destitution. The en 
terprising Italian who emigrates does not, as a 
rule, come back to spend his money in Italy; 
he sends for his family to come to the new 
country (which is not an Italian colony), anvl 
this leaves behind a disproportionate number 
of dependents. 

History, 1910.— While Italy and Austria 
are nominally at peace, there is evidence enough 
that the feeling of the Italians against the Aust- 
rian rule IS still as strong as ever. The present 
treaty between the two countries will come up 
for a^ renewal in 1913. Meanwhile, Austria is 
planning a complete reorganization of her army 
and building four new battleships. A meeting 
was arranged to take place 24 Sept 1910, be- 
tween Marquis di San Giuliano, the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Baron 
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Aehrenthal, Chancellor of the Austrian Empire, houses of modem design, with iron frames, and 
but It did not clear away the war clouds, and not more than three stories high, will be built, 
the strained relations between Italy and her In the latter part of Oct. ipio, a hurricane 
northern neighbor are unchanged. Italy, on and tidal wave, accompanied by eruptions from 
her side, has been building a series of forts, at Mount Vesuvius and Mount Epomeo, destroyed 
a cost of many millions of lire, in the gap of Cetara and caused loss of life in several small 
some 6o miles width, through which Teutonic towns near Naples. The total number of 
armies have for centuries been able to enter deaths was at least 200. As the time of the 
Italy. This has reduced the open space to 20 Messina disaster. King Victor Emanuel was 
miles, and its complete fortification is only a personally on the scene soon after the 
matter of time. The statesmen of the two catastrophe 

countries want no war, but they see ^ clearly The finances of Italy are at present in a 
that war is possible, if any particular incident satisfactory condition It is in the somewhat 
should happen to inflame die spirits of the exceptional condition of having an annual sur- 
people. Italians who are enthusiastic over a plus, which no other country in Europe has 
^Greater Italy^^ ^ claim that their country’s except perhaps Russia. The fiscal year, in 
natural frontier is the mam chain of the Alps 1910, closed with an excess of ^,000,000 lire 
marked by the St Gothard Pass in Switzerland over the regular expenses of government. Of 
and by the Brenner Pass in the Austrian Tyrol, this amount 50,000,000 was used for urgent 
South Tyrol has a large German population, needs, including the relief of the earthquake 
but the part furthest from the Brenner in- sufferers, but there still remained a surplus, 
eludes the two old Venetian cities of Trient The Italian Ministry point out the fact that 
and Riva. ®Italia Irredenta® or ^Unredeemed the national treasury has been able to expend 

Italy,® is the part of Austria which was once $35,000,000 for works of relief and restoration 

Italian, or is now commercially controlled by without resorting to a loan. 

Italians, and includes Austna’s chief port. On the other hand, the common people of 
Trieste, Styria, and Hunganan coast of Croatia, Italy, in contrast with those of many other 
Flume, and all Dalmatia as far as ^ Albania, countries, are almost incredibly poor. A clerk 

While the people of this east Adriatic region in the postoffice, for example, wrote, in 1910, 

are Slav, not Italian, Italians people the coasts a letter to a Roman paper showing how he 
and conduct the business of the towns, and managed to support a wife and three children 
while Trieste has belonged to Austria since on a salary of $300 a year. Rent consumed 
the 14th century, it has always enjoyed a $6 a month, food less than $10, and there was 
large measure of liberty, and Italian is generally about $4 for clothing, doctors’ bills and extra 
spoken there. In these provinces the Italian expenses. The salanes of postoffice and tele- 
society of Dante Alighieri works ^ with the graph clerks range from $180 to $400 a year. 

Austro-Italian *Lega Nazionale Italiana,® and This extreme poverty of the people, as a whole, 
both are combating Austrian and German in- makes the number of absolutely destitute, in 
fluence by every means in their power. Whether case of any calamity, include practically the 
Italy could win in a war vdth Austria is ex- whole population. 

tremely doubtful. The fighting strength of the A controversy which attracted world-wide 
two countries is not very unequal at present, attention in the later part of Sept. 1910, airose 
and Austria has the prestige of^ past victories, from an anti-Catholic speech by Mayor Nathan, 
But the fact that the Italian national spirit has of Rome, at the Porta Pia on 20 September, 
been steadily growing for nearly half a century This was held by many Catholic leaders to be 
IS to be taken into account, and if Italy should a violation of the Law of Guarantees, which 

succeed in making Austria fight prematurely a promises respect to the person of the Pope. 

Greater Italy might perhaps result Mean- It is re^rded by them as the be^nning of an 
while both sides of the frontier are armed to anti-clerical movement which will place the 
the teeth, ^ with Austnan Jaegers and Italian Radical Socialists in power, drive out ecclesi- 
Bersaglieri. astics, abolish clerical instruction, and destroy 

The greatest calamity which has ever be- religious traditions generally Later, Mayor 
fallen any one city from natural causes over- Nathan charged Amencan hotel-keepers and 
whelmed Messina on 28 Dec. 1908, when an Italian clericals with spreading reports of 
earthquake totally destroyed that city and also cholera in order to detract from the success 
Reggio, on the Calabrian mainland, and many of the celebration of 1911 At that time there 
villages in Calabria and Sicily It was followed will be an exposition in celebration of the an- 
by a tidal wave and by fires which increased niversary of the proclamation of Rome as the 
the loss of life. No accurate estimate of the capital of United Italy Mayor Nathan, on his 
number of dead has ever been made, but it side, claims that he only exercises the right of 
certainly was 75,000 and may have been 100,- speech. . , . .r 

000 The King and Queen of Italy were on the Some disquiet has been caused^ in Italy by 
spot almost immediately, organizing and guid- prospert of an influx of religious from 
ing the relief work, to which they themselves Portugal. The religious from France came to 
gave $540,000, and contributions from all Italy in large numbers after the secularization 
civilized countries poured in without stint, ther^ and the poorer people hold them respon- 
reaching the sum of $4, 300, 00a The dty has for the acute rise in ground rents in 

not yet been rebuilt, although a population of Rome and other large aties, which has driven 
over 50,000 is Kving among the ruins in hastily the working people out of comfortable buildings, 
constructed huts. On 2 Nov 1910, the Italian Great preparations are under way in Rome 
Government finally decided against rebuilding for the exposition, and some of the old build- 
the city on its old site. An area of 20,000 ings are being restored, while slum streets are 
square meters in the plain of Mosell^ near the m some cases being swept away and replaced 
destroyed dty, has been fleeted, and only with modem blocks. 
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There was a report during 1910 that the 
Tower of Pisa was likely to fall, but this has 
been contradicted. The report is said by Prof. 
W. H Goodyear, curator of the fine arts mu- 
seum of the Brooklyn Institute, to have been 
based on a misapprehension of the statement of 
certain authorities by whom surveys of the 
tower were published early in the 19th century 

An architectural experiment which is to 
be tried in Milan is the first example of a 
^skyscraper^^ to appear anywhere in Italy. 
It shall be 14 stories high. In most Italian 
cities there is a law that a house may be only 
as high as the width of the street on which 
it stands. Italians demand light in their liv- 
ing rooms, and it seems doubtful whether they 
will take generally to the idea of tall buildings. 
In the United States they will rarely be found 
in dark rooms for a very long time, soon mi- 
grating into the country, where they can have 
small houses with gardens. 

Ito, Prince Hirobumi, Japanese statesman, 
b 1841, Shimonoseki, Japan, in the province 
of Chosu; assassinated at Harbin, Manchuria, 
26 Oct. IQ09 His early name, given by his 
parents, was ^^Sliunsuke,^^ which means ^^Super- 
lor Being^^,* but in later years, after he had 
come into touch with western civilization, he 
discarded this name and adopted ^ that of 
^^Hirobumi,^^ which means something like ^^Good 
Literature,® or, ^ more exactly, ^Benevolent 
Literature.® While a young man he was sent 
by the Lord of Chosu to Tokyo to gam certain 
information^ which would assist in the conduct 
of a rebellion then being waged against the 
Shogun The mission was successfully accom- 
plished — too successfully for the Lord of 
Chosu's interests, as the outcome proved; for 
Ito had obtained, at Tokyo, a glimpse of another 
civilization beyond the confines of the tight 
little isle of Japan, and he thirsted to learn what 
It had to teach. It was not long, therefore, 
after his return to Shimonoseki, that he and 
four companions swam out, one dark night, to 
a whaling vessel and persuaded the captain to 
take them to England From Shanghai, the 
first port at which a stop was made, three of 
the young Japanese went to England as pas- 
sengers, but Ito and Inouye Kaoru, being made 
of sterner stuff, ^ worked their way before the 
mast Ito’s stay in England was cut short by the 
necessity of returning to his native country in 
order to play his part in the stirring events 
that led to the rejuvenation of Japan; but he 
was abroad long enough to recognize the fact 
that the new Japan needed the leaven of west- 
ern ideals. He was at first looked upon with 
suspicion by the feudal faction, and in the 
course of the rebellion his life was sought by 
assassins; but here romance took a hand, for 
he was saved by the strategy of a girl whom 
he afterwards married. The rebellion finally 
broke up the ancient feudal system, seated the 
Emperor on the throne of a united nation, and 
Ito, because of his enlightened and progressive 
views, obtained and held commanding influence 
in shaping the advanced poliaes of the new 
administration. He became the first governor 
of Kobe, when, after one yearis service in that 
important pose, he was made minister of pub- 
lic works, with headquarters at Tolo^o, and was 
instrumental in securing the buildmg of a rail- 
way from Yokohama to Tokyo. His next dis- 
tinguished service was a two years' tour of 


Europe and the United States in company with 
other statesmen of high rank On this lour 
he made a profound study of the constitutions 
of various nations, finding himself especially 
impressed with that ot Germany, upon 
which he later based the constitution of Japan 
In the United States, he studied our hnancial 
history and modeled the present coinage of 
Japan upon our decimal system In the impor- 
tant years following his return, he was a lead- 
ing spirit in drawing Japan away from the 
Chinese models upon which it had been built, 
and establishing it upon lines of western juris- 
prudence Finally a constitution was prepared, 
and w^as promulgated 1 1 l"eb. 1889 From this 
time on, honors and new responsibilities came 
to him in quick succession. lie was made 
count in 1882, in 1S83, he became premier of 
the empire, to which office he was later re- 
called for directing the diplomacy of the Chino- 
Japancse war of 1894-5; a few years later he 
w'as made marquis. In the war with Russia, 
Ins great abilities found adequate exorcise, and 
his SCI vices m helping to sccuie the peace of 
Portsmouth earned him, in 1907, the title of 
prince In 1909, he became president of the 
privy council. It was in performing the duties 
of this office that he visited Ilarhm, Manchuria, 
for a conference with the Russian minister of 
finance, where he was assassinated by a Korean 
sympathizer. 

Ivins, William Mills, lawyer; b, Monmouth 
County, N. J, 22 April 1851. His education was 
received at Adelphi Academy, Brookl};n, and 
Columbia College. In 1873 he was admitted to 
the bar and became a member of the hrm now 
known as Ivins, Mason, Wolf & lloquet. His 
public service began in 1883, when he became a 
member of the New York Board of Education, 
an office which he held with marked acceptance 
until 1888. He was chamberlain of New York 
City, 1885-89; judge advocate general of the 
State of New York, 1886-88; counsel to the 
Senate Committee on Cities, 1890-01 ; Re- 
publican candidate for Mayor of New York 
City, ipo5; special counsel to the Public Service 
Commission, First District, 1907^; chairman of 
the New York Charter Commission, 1007-08. 
His is a life full of service to the community, 
and ^ his sound and conservative advice on 
political and municipal affairs is much sought 
after and valued. 

Ivory Coast. Since 1883 a French Posses- 
sion; situated in Western Africa, between the 
British^ Gold Coast and Liberia. The area is 
approximately 130,000 square miles, and the 
population 1,000,000, of whom 700 are Europeans. 
The Ivory Coast forms a part of the French 
West Africa Protectorate, and is indirectly 
governed by the Governor-General of the col- 
ony, and directly under the administration^ of 
a Lieutenant-Governor, residing at Eingerville. 
The local government finances its affiairs from 
the local revenue, and is not under obligations 
to defray general expenses. In 1907 there 
were 29 official schools with 57$ pupils; besides 
four private schools with about 65 pujjils. The 
agricultural products arc chiefly,— maize, ban- 
anas, plantains, pineapples, and other fruits. 
Some coffee, cocoanuts, and rubber are produced. 
The forest-products consist of various woods, 
mahogany being worked. Gold is found in 
some localities, the production for 1906 being 
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valued at about $2,350. Grand Bassam, As- 
sinie, Grand Lahou, Abidjan, and Bonduku, 
with other towns, are trade-centres The im- 
ports in 1908-09 amounted to the value of 
$2,844,640, and the exports to $2,165,820 The 
most important port in the colony is Grand 
Bassam Nearly 1,200 vessels annually enter 
and clear at the ports, which are visited by 


the vessels of French, German, Belgian, and 
British shipping companies. There are about 
200 miles of railway open and under construc- 
tion Work IS being done on the port of Little 
Bassam, and on a railway at that place. Tele- 
graph and telephone lines in the colony, 1,840 
and 420 miles respectively, are the means of 
communication between the principal towns. 


J ACKSON, John Brinckerhoff, diplomat, b. 
Newark, N J., 19 Aug 1862. After grad- 
uating from the United States Naval Aca- 
demy, in 1883, he went on a two years' cruise, 
part of the time acting as junior aide to the 
commander-in-chief of the European squad- 
ron In 1885, he was commissioned ensign of 
the United States Navy A special course of 
training at the Torpedo Station, Newport, R I., 
fitted him for an assignment at the Ordnance 
Proving Grounds, Annapolis — a position which 
he filled for a short time, resigning, i 
July 1886, in order to prepare himself for a 
legal and diplomatic career. After admission 
to the bar, in 1889, he was appointed, 30 Dec 
1890, second secretary of the United States 
legation at Berlin, holding this post until 15 
Nov 1894, when he became secretary of the 
embassy and^ thereafter frequently acted as 
charge cTaffairs ^ He was offered and had 
accepted the mission to Chile, but, before he 
could make arrangements to go, this appoint- 
ment was suspended, in 1902, by that of Am- 
bassador extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States to Greece, Rumania 
and Servia, and, in 1903, diplomatic agent in 
Bulgaria ; 21 Sept 1904, he represented the 
United States at the Coronation of King Peter 
of Servia. In 1907, he went to Persia, and, 
early in 1910, to Cuba, as Ambassador extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States. 

Jackson Statue. A bronze statue of ^Stone- 


1865-92, and was elected professor emeritus in 
1902. Doctor Jacobi was a physician to Belle- 
view, ]Mt Sinai, German, and Roosevelt hos- 
pitals. He is the author of ^Contributions to Mid- 
wifery and diseases of Women and Children^ 
(with Doctor Noeggerath, 1859) , ^Dentition 
and its Derangements^ (1862) , ^The Raising 
and Education of Abandoned Children in 
Europe^ (1870) ; Hnfant Diet^ (1872 and 
1875); ^Diphtheria^ (1876), ^Treatise on 
Diphtheria^ (1880) ; ^ Pathology^ of the Thy- 
mus Gland^ (1889) ; ^Therapeutics of Infancy 
and Childhood^ (1896, 1898 and 1903) , in- 
testinal Diseases and Collectanea JacobP (8 
vols 1909). On 26 Feb. 1910, the board of 
directors of Mount Smai Hospital commem- 
orated the 50th anniversary of Doctor Jacobi’s 
connection with that institution and his ser- 
vices to medical science in New York City, 
placed a life-size bronze bust of the physician 
in the main hall of the building, and in addi- 
tion to this permanent memorial, a gold medal, 
designed by Mowbray Clark was presented to 
him by the hospital alumm assoaation. 

Jacobson Descendants. The descendants 
of Mr and Mrs. Adolph Jacobson, of Brookljm, 
N. Y., to the number of 67, decided (1910) to 
organize an association for their mutual bene- 
fit, socially and financially. An application was 
filed in Albany for a charter for ®The Descend- 
ants of A. and L. Jacobson.^ The primary 
objects of the organization are to keep the 
family together, provide funds for needy mem- 


walP^ Jackson was unveiled on 27 Sept. 1910, on bers, and supply means of social enjoyment at 
the State Capitol grounds, Charleston, W. Va., all times The association is a close corpora- 
by the local Daughters of the Confederacy, tion, for none but direct descendants of the 
Gen. Bennet H Young, of Louisville, Ky, Com- head of the family and the wives or husbands 
mander of the Department of Tennessee, of direct descendants will be allowed to join 
U C V , was the chief speaker. The statue The plans of the organizers include the 
represents General Jackson with one hand on establishment of death and sick benefit funds, 
his sword and the other grasping his field the formation of sewing circles and card cir- 


glasses. It IS the first statue to be erected in 
the West Virginia capital, and is 20 feet high. 

Jacobi, Abraham, American physician b. 
Hartum, Germany, 6 May 1830. He was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of Minden and at the 
universities of Greifswald 1847-48, Gottingen 
1848-49, and Bonn 1849-51, receiving the degree 
of MD from the last named in 1851 He re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D from the 
University of Michigan in 1898; from Colum- 
bia in 1900; Yale in 1905, and from Harvard 
in 1906. He joined in the German revolution- 
ary movement, and was imprisoned for treason 
in Berlin and Cologne, 1851-53. Upon his re- 
lease, he went to Manchester, Eng , and thence 
to New York City, where he established him- 
self in practice. He was professor of the dis- 
eases of children in thei Newi York Medipal 


cles, and eventually the founding of some busi- 
ness financed by the general fund, the profits 
of which are to be divided among the members 
of the society. The main object at first will 
be to give assurance that no member of the 
family of Jacobson shall suffer from want, 
the aims being subordinate considerations. One 
of the odd features of the organization is a 
board of arbitration, which will settle all dis- 
putes between members 

Not only will the common fund provide for 
payments to members in case of death or ill- 
ness, but it will be used to insure their homes 
from loss by fire. Thus the “Descendants of 
A and L. Jacobson® will undertake to carry 
on the business of fire, life, and accident in- 
surance as well as that of a mutual aid society. 

Adolph Jacobson, the head of the family, 
is a retired hat manufacturer. The originator 


College, 1860-65; and in, l^iejhedical department of the incorporation idea is Bernard Jacobson, 
of the university of ; the CSty of New. York, son of the head of the family. 
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He turned the matter over in his mind and 
finally sent out a circular letter to each of the 
other 64 descendants outlining his plan and 
asking all of them to meet at his home. Forty 
persons responded Mr Jacobson outlined his 
plans in detail, and they were received with 
enthusiasm A temporary fund was subscribed 
and officers elected. The charter members 
were 67 in number Besides Mr. and Mrs 
Adolph Jacobson, there were six of their chil- 
dren, the husbands and wives of three children, 
39 grandchildren, with the husbands and wives 
of many of these, and 14 great-grandchildren. 

It was decided that the officers should be 
chosen from the oldest unmarried grandchil- 
dren As soon as one of the officeis marries, 
his place will be taken by an unmarried descend- 
ant. Harry Jacobson, the oldest unmarried 
son of Leon Jacobson, was chosen the first 
president The vice-president was Julius Bied- 
erman; the secretary, Benjamin Jacobson, and 
the treasurer, Harry Jacobson. 

Jade. This beautiful stone has been used 
for making ornaments from time immemorial, 
in the Onent, where it is chiefly found It is 
sometimes called axstone, and is a hard, tough 
silicate, of a green, blue or flesh color, some- 
times shading to white or translucent tints. 
The largest jade collection in this country and 
one of the finest in the world was lately pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum^ of Art, 
New York, where it occupies an entire room 
The collection includes carvings from India 
and China, of every quality and tint of jade, 
and comprising ornaments, dishes, bnc-a-bnic, 
figures of native gods, vases, cups, and in fact 
everything which could be made of the stone 
to suit the fancy of royal or wealthy masters 
Owing to its hardness the cutting of jade is 
a process requiring all the patience of Eastern 
workmen, but when finished the article is highly 
polished, and to the careless eye resembles 
^lass. 

This mineral was much used in the Middle 
Ages by Oriental kings for their table service 
Tavernier, tl:^ jeweler who visited the Great 
Mogul in the 17th century, describes the j'ade 
cup from which that monarch drank. The 
usual color of j*ade so used is a bluish green, 
like a sea- wave or the mner leaf of a lily, and 
in fine specimens of jade cups the color is’ 
clear and uniform throughout The beauty of 
these cups is ordinarily m their exquisite shape 
and in the perfection of the limited amount 
of carving upon them, but occasionally one 
finds a jade dish with elaborate ornamentation 
of fret-work or twisted handles Among the 
most extraordinary of the exhibits in this col- 
lection, from the point of view of ingenious 
workmanship, are the baskets and bouquets Of 
fruit and flowers carved in jade of varying 
colors. Some of these are so delicate as to 
resemble the finest Venetian glass, and the 
quaint beauty of the flowers has the realistic 
^fuality common to Chinese art In these, as 
in some of the statuettes, advantage has been 
cunningly taken of the different shades in 
the stone, and carving following the lines of 
natural color in such a way as to appear to 
the casual eye as if the stone had been colored 
to suit the design. 

Jade bracelets and rings, and necklaces of 
jade beads of every shade from deep green 
to the palest hues, are also to be found in 


this collection Jade bracelets contrast beauti- 
fully with those of gold or silver, and har- 
monize with the glass bracelets worn by East 
Indian women, and these rings of emerald or 
sea-green stone have always been 111 high favor 
in India, as anklets and arm-bracelets The 
stone, however, is rarely combined with any 
other mineral, its beauty being greater when 
used alone. It docs not need a setting of 
gold or silver, the stones of uniform color 
being large enough to allow^ the whole orna- 
ment to be carved out of a single piece, and m 
this it IS unique among semi-precious minerals. 

Jade is the general name of two minerals 
now known as nephrite and jadite. The former 
belongs to the proxine group, is a silicate of 
is a silicate of magnesia and lime Its hardness 
is 6 5 and specific gravity from 2 9 to 3 p Jaditc 
belongs to the proxine group, is a silicate of 
alumina and soda, its hardness being 7,00; 
its specific gravity 3.3 to 3 4. A variety of jadile 
known as chloromelanitc has the same hardness, 
but owing to the presence of a larger pcicentage 
of iron Its specific gravity is greater (3 4 to 4.0), 
and It IS a very dark green, almost Idack color. 

The color of jade depends on the contained 
portion of iron and manganese oxides. It is 
generally of a more or less uniform shade of 
green (lettuce, cabbage, apple, emerald, spinach, 
olive, etc ), but many tones of white are found 
(especially m Chinese jade), sometimes varied 
or tinted with undefined patches of green, 
heliotrope, etc When cut and polished some 
of the specimens exhibit considerable traiislu- 
cency and some arc very sonorous when wStruck. 

Nephrite is found in the K’unltin mountains 
in Chine.se Turkestan and in the rivers of 
Khotan which rise in these mountains; in the 
Sjan mountains of Siberia near the Mongolian 
frontier; m New Zealand; in the arsenopyrite 
mines of Reichenstein, near iWeslau, Silesia; 
near Jordansmuhl, Silesia; and in the Jade 
mountain of Alaska (3,500 ft), long known to 
the natives, discovered by Lieut G. M. Stoney, 
U S. N., in 1882-86, 150 miles inland, and north 
of the Kowak nver Jadeilc is found in north- 
ern Burma. No jadeite occurs on the North 
American continent yet the prehistoric jade 
remains of Mexico, Guatemala, (iuiana, etc. are 
jadeite. This led Professor Fischer of Frei- 
burg, Baden, to the conclusion that they must 
have come from Burma, and an interesting 
ethnological controversy has been the result. 

Jadlowker, Herman, Russian operatic 
singer b. Riga, Russia, in 1878. He developed 
a talent for music, and studied the violin until 
he was 16 years of age, when he decided to 
become a singer, and obtained a position in the 
choir of a Jewish synagogue, and gave violin 
lessons to earn his expenses. His talent was 
recognized by his singing teacher who lent 
him the necessary money to pursue his 
studies, and he went to Vienna, where he sang 
in the Church of St Augustine, and at private 
receptions. In 1898 he made his first appear- 
ance in grand opera, in Cologne, as Lionel in 
^The Huguenots > and later sang in the opera 
houses in Stettin and Riga. He was appointed 
special entertainer to the Grand Duke of 
Baden in Carlsruhe, where he was heard by 
Emperor William of Germany, and at the 
Emperor’s request he was engaged to sing at 
the Imperial Opera in Berlin for v. term of 
five years. In ipio he came to the United 
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States having been engaged by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company to create the role of the 
King’s Son in Humperdinck’s ^Konigs- 
kinder ^ ^ the opera was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York City, 
in Dec, 1910, and his voice and interpretation 
of the role received enthusiastic applause. 

Jamaica, One of the British West Indian 
Islands. 

Area and Population — Jamaica, exclusive 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands and other 
near-by British islands, has an area of about 
4,200 square miles. The population is estimated 
at 862,422 for 1910, In the 1891 census, there 
were 14,700 whites, 610,600 colored and blacks, 
about 10,000 East^ Indians, and 500 Chinese. 
Kingston, the capital, had 46,542 inhabitants 
before the earthquake of Jan 1907, which 
destroyed the city. Spanish Town has 5,000 
inhabitants; Montego Bay, 4,800; Savanna-la- 
Mar, 2,950, and Falmouth, 2,500 

Government and History — The affairs of 
government are administered by a Governor 
and two Councils The Governor is President 
of the Councils which have a total of 29 mem- 
bers; 14 being elected, 10 nominated, and 5 ex- 
officio. Elected members serve five years. 
Fifteen parishes are locally administered by 
popularly elected boards. The British secured 
actual control of Jamaica by the Treaty of 
Madrid in 1670 The institution of a Repre- 
sentative Council was a failure in the middle 
of the 19th century, and after five years ex- 
periment was abolished, being substituted by 
the Legislative Council, in iSSp 

Education, Religion, and Justice. — Endow- 
ments and government grants support most of 
the educational institutions in Jamaica. Pub- 
lic primary schools numbered, in 1908-09, 690 
with a total enrollment of about 85,150 There 
were 80 high-schools , three Government train- 
ing-colleges for ladies and one for men, pupils 
totaling 130, besides secondary, high, and in- 
dustrial schools. The government appropria- 
tion toward education in 1908-09 was about 
$233,800 Vanous religions are represented in 
the Island, and although there is no State 
church, the Church of England has the greatest 
number of adherents There are 35 Roman 
Catholic church buildings , 235 Episcopalian. 
Every parish in Jamaica is under the judicial 
administration of a magistrate There are cir- 
cuit courts in the Island, and a high court of 
justice. About 1400 individuals were incar- 
cerated at the end of March 1909 Convictions 
before the superior courts for 1908-09 numbered 
8,130 There were 12,630 minor offenders in 
the same year 

Finance, Banks, and Commerce. — The reve- 
nue in 1909-10 amounted to about $4,964,885, 
and the expense of the Government was 
$5,180,510 Customs provided $2,203,350 of the 
receipts. The Jamaican public debt amounted 
in to approximately $18,571,250. Deposits 
in the Government Savings Bank at the end 
of 1909 aggregated $1,903,150, to the credit of 
about 39450 accounts The Bank of Nova 
Scotia has a branch in the Island, and issues 
notes British money is the legal currency, 
but United States coinage is not prohibited. 
The agricultural resources of the country are 
principally sugar-cane, coffee, bananas,^ tobacco, 
cocoanuts, com, cocoa, ground provisions, and 
Guinea grass. More than 600,000 acres of 


land is devoted to pasturage. Imports into 
Jamaica in 1909 were valued at about $12,808,- 
370 Cotton was imported to the value of ap- 
proximately $1,744,000, fish, $918,000, flour, 
$1,228,250, and nee, $253,000. Jamaican ex- 
ports for 1909 were principally as follows : 
bananas, (approximately) $5,093,500, rum, 
$910,650; spices, $700,150; coffee, $580,000, 
sugar, $385,000, wood, $380,000, and oranges, 
$192,000 The total exports for the year 
amounted to $13,141,530 

Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs — 
Total registered shipping of the Capital in 1908- 
09, 39 vessels, tonnage 2,220 There are about 
185 miles of railway line in Jamaica. The 
receipts and expenses for 1908-09 amounted re- 
spectively to $702,850 and ^90,600. There are 
900 miles of telegraph, and 430 miles of tele- 
phone line Telegraph receipts in 1908-09 ag- 
gregated about $31,000. The receipts of the 
postoffice m 1908-09 amounted to $198,850, and 
the expenditures to $176,850 Letters and post- 
cards received and dispatched numbered 
8,429,000 

James, William, American psychologist and 
philosopher: b. ii Jan 1842; d. 26 Aug 1910. 
Professor James was educated in England, re- 
turning to America in the early Sixties, and 
entering the Lawrence Scientific School. In 
1865, he went to Brazil with the Agassiz expe- 
dition, taking special interest in plants and 
fishes On his return, however, he turned to 
medicine, and took fus degree of M D. in 
1870. Two years later — in 1872 — became 
instructor in comparative anatomy and physi- 
ology; then assistant professor. He retained 
this until 1880. From 1880 to 1885 he was 
assistant professor of philosophy; from 1885 
to 1889 professor of the same department He 
was professor of psychology from 1889 to 1897, 
and professor of philosophy from 1897 to 1907. 
He founded the first psychological laboratory 
in America, in Harvard, where he taught He 
was president of the Amencan Psychological 
Association and of the International Society for 
Psychical Research. The honorary degrees of 
Ph D and Litt D. were bestowed upon Profes- 
sor James in Padua in 1893, LL.D. Princeton, 
in 1^6 , by Edinburgh in 1902, and by Harvard 
in 1905. He was Gifford Lecturer on natural 
religion at the University of Edinburgh from 
1899 to 1901, corresponding member of the 
Institute of France; of the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Science, and of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Professor James was 
a voluminous writer. He contributed largely 
to magazines upon various topics, and was the 
author, also, of ^The Principles of Psychology L 
(1890); ^Psychology Briefer Course\ (1892), 
^Talks to Teachers of Psychology \ (1898); 
^Human Immortalit5^\ (1899); ^The Varieties 
of Religious Experience\ (1902) ; ^Pragma- 
tism^ (1907) ; ^A Pluralistic Universe\ (1908) ; 
<The Meaning of Truth, ^ (1909) ; ^The Liter- 
ary Remains of Henry James \ etc., etc He 
was the founder and the chief defender 
of Pragmatism in America He was also the 
^discover ^ of Mrs. Piper, and for many years 
took an active interest in psychical research. 

Japan.^ Japan is an Empire consisting of a 
group of islands off the northeastern coast of 
Asia, there being the five principal islands of 
Honshie, Kiushiu, Shikoku, Hokkaido or Yezo, 
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and Taiwan (Formosa), besides numerous 
minor islands and the southern half of 
Saghalin. 

The long seclusion of Japan, and the high 
civilization reached by her people in the course 
of centuries of isolation, have created in the 
Japanese a unique race, whose possibilities are 
far from being as yet fully understood by the 
Western world, especially as, in the trading 
ports, the average foreigner does not have an 
opportunity to come in contact with the higher 
types of Japanese The view taken by Lafcadio 
Hearn, whose books present almost the only 
really comprehensive or intimate account of the 
Japanese yet published in English, is that Japan 
has during the last 50 years been trying on the 
ideas and customs of the Occident, assimilat- 
ing what she found useful and discarding the 
rest In many respects, the standards and im- 
pulses of the Japanese are radically opposite 
to our own, and it is therefore hazardous to as- 
sume that Japan will act, in any circumstances, 
as a nation of European antecedents would act. 
The misconceptions arising from such assump- 
tions in the past have been partly responsible 
for the astonishment with which some recent 
Japanese developments have been received by 
the Western world It is not safe to assume 
that the surface view of Japan is at all the 
correct one, or that the adaptability of the 
Japanese indicates a radical change in their 
national character. Japan has been called the 
England of the Orient, and in the provinces, 
which are in the mam untouched by the irrup- 
tion of Western ideas, there are many phases 
of the life of the people which remind the 
observant traveller of medieval England On 
the other hand, the basic principles of Japanese 
political, commercial and social life are radi- 
cally different from anything in Europe. Under 
the perfect politeness and amiability of Japa- 
nese manners there is something of the danger- 
ous virility of the Malay. A cause of some 
comparisons of Japanese and Chinese charac- 
ter, disadvantageous to the former, lies in the 
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mile 

Honshiu (central) 

36,600 

19,003,457 

S19 

Honshm (northern) 

30,204 

7,480380 

248 

Honshiu (western) 

20,681 

10,929504 

428 

Shikoku . 

7,031 

3,288,290 

468 

Kiushiu 

16,840 

7,748,402 

460 

Hokicaido . 

36,299 

1,132,09s 

31 

Total 

147,655 

49,581,928 

av 336 


It will be seen by a reference to the statis- 
tics on England that the population of Japan 
IS greater than that of the United Kingdom by 
nearly 8,000,000, while her area is but 8,000 
miles greater, and the population per square 
mile in all but one of the islands is greater 
than that of England and Wales, nearly equal 
to that of Holland, and greater than it is 
anywhere in the United States Moreover, 
England has immense colonial territories which 
receive her overflow, while Japan has practi- 
cally none, and instead of the density of popu- 
lation being confined to the cities it spreads 
over practically the whole kingdom Even 
China cannot parallel this unique state of 
congestion 

The division of the population in 1900 was 
as follows: Imperial familjr, 67, kwazokii, or 
nobles, 5,642; shizoku, or knights, 2,218,623; the 
rest are common people, including the Amus 
m Hokkaido. There were 326,161 Japanese re- 
siding abroad, of whom 219,106 were in the 
United States or colonics thereof, 98,001 in 
Korea, 4,940 in Russia or colonics thereof, and 
4,114 in the British Empire. The iiumlicr of 
foreigners m Japan, exclusive of Formosa, was 
17.89^, of whom 10,847 were Chinese, 2,401 
English, 1,684 Americans, and the rest of vari- 
ous European nationalities. Japan has 35 
cities of between 30,000 and 50,000 population ; 
20 of between 50,000 and 100, aw; and 10 ex- 
ceeding 100,000, viz.; Tokio, 2,186,079; 0 .saka, 
1,226,590; Kioto, 442,462; yokohama, 30^,303; 
Nagoya, 378,231; Kob^ 378 , 197 ; Nagasaki, 176,- 
480; Hiroshima, 142,763; Kanazawa, 110,994; 
and Kure, 100,679. 


fact that for many centuries military life in Government — the con.stitiition of ix 
Japan has been highly honored, and trade Peb. 1880, the Emperor combines in himself the 
despised, while in China the reverse is true, rights of sovereignty, and exercises the whole 
The natural result of this Japanese standard of the executive powers with the advice and 
has been the abandonment of commerce to assistance of the Cabinet Ministers, responsi- 
lower and less desirable types of the popula- ble to him and appointed by him. There is 
tion, and as the merchants are the point of also a Privy Council consulted by the Emperor 
contact with the outer world, some very un- on important matters of State. The Emperor 
pleasant impressions of Japanese honor and exercises the legislative power with the consent 
honesty have been created. Moreover, in some of the Imperial Diet, which Qonsists of two 
of the countries where Japanese have migrated Houses, a House of Peers and a House of 
they have not found the nations gmded by verv Representatives. The House of Peers includes 
high standards of honor in their dealings with members of the nobility and a limited number 
foreigners, and have simply used their wits of other members nominated by the Emperor 
to cheat in order, as pey conceived, to avoid for special services, or elected by the people, 
being cheated. Japan is an overcrowded coun- The members of the House of Representatives 
try, and her great need just at present is room number 379, a certain number returned from 
to expand, by means of colonies. What the ^ach electoral district, the proportion being 
outcome of this expansion movement may be, about one to 127,000. The Cabinet consists 
it IS difficult to predict of the Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, 

Area and Population . — The total popula- and Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Interior, 
of the islands, excluding natives of Formosa War, Marine, Justice, Education, Agriculture 
and the Pescadores, was m 1908 (31 December) and Commerce, and Communications. 

49,581,928, with an annual increase of 1 57 per The agreement between the United King- 
cent Honshiu (mainland) had in that year dom and Japan, 12 Aug, rpoS, has for its pur- 
a population of 428 per square mile. The popu- poses the maintenance of peace in Asia, the 
lation and area of the principal islands was preservation of the integrity of China, and the 
then as follows: Open Door, and the maintenance of the terri- 
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toria.1 rights and defence of the special inter- 3delded ^,5^,604 koka of rye; of tea, 7409,974 
ests of Great Britain and Japan in Asia. The kwan (i kwan equals 828 pounds avoirdupois) 
agreement is for 10 years, but is not to termi- were produced, and of silk cocoons 3,530,171 
nate then without denunciation, a year before- koku; raw silk 3,518,342 kwan. The number 
hand, by one or the other of the Powers sign- of cattle was 1,237,161; horses, 1495,252, sheep, 
ing it. If at the date of expiration either 2,949, goats, 80,901; swine 317,640. Fishing is 
Power^ is at war, the agreement holds until rather an important industry, but no statistics 
peace is declared. ^ are available The Buddhist population does 

Local government has as its units munici- not eat meat in any form, but fish, whether 
pality, town, and village, and Japan is, except dried, preserved in oil, or fresh, is an import- 
Hokkaido and Taiwan, divided into prefectures, ant part of Japanese diet. Fruit is also culti- 
Prefectual, county, municipal, town, and vil- vated to a considerable extent and brought to 
lage assemblies carry on the local government, a high degree of perfection. Rice, in all Japa- 
Hokkaido has a governor and a special organ- nese households, takes the place occupied by 
ization, and Taiwan has a governor-general bread in Europe. 

invested with extensive powers. Exports and Imports,— Tht chief exports 

Finance — The budget estimates for the and imports were in 1908 as follows: Imports 
year ending 31 March 1911, were total ordinary m year. Rice, 22,701,321, Soy beans, 10,984,340; 
revenue $273,637,130, including $24,331,650 extra- sugar, 19,626,641, raw cotton, 8,766,690, cotton 
ordinary revenue; total ordinary expenditure, shirtings, 9,798,762; wool, 6,850,177; oil cake, 
$273»500j000 1 extraordinary, $59,726,000 The 24,544,687, petroleum, 15,920,714; iron and steel, 
total public debt m 1910 was $i,359,933jOOO 3,852,825; engines and boilers, 37,339,675. Ex- 

The debt, considering the resources of the ports in year, cotton yam, 20,723,904; cotton 
country, is a heavy one, and one reason why shirtings, 6,167,354; raw silk, 108,609,152; silk 
It is held that the world in general need not waste, 7,872,465; silk manufactures, 34428,839; 
fear aggressive war measures on the part of coal, 19,164,238, matches, 9,510,838, copper, 21,- 
Japan lies in the poverty of the government. 549,992; tea, 16,721471. 

The people have not yet recovered from the Most of these estimates include Formosan 
extraordinary burden of the war with Russia, trade. In 1908 the imports subject to duty 
Army — See Armies of the World. amounted to 281,399,648 yen and the duty-free 

Navy. — See Navies of the World. imports 154,857,814 The Customs duties 

Education and Religion — Elementary edu- amounted to 50,833,146 yen 
cation IS compulsory. In 1908 the number of The imports of bullion and specie, gold and 
children of school age was 8,183,413. The stu- silver, in 1908 amounted to $8,954,995, and ex- 
dents and pupils in 27,125 elementary schools ports to $1,925,545. 

numbered 5i7i3.698, under 122,038 teachers. Manufactures and Minerals.— Th^ chief 
Tokio University has 321 professors and teach- mineral and metal products are gold, silver, cop- 
ers, 14 of whom are foreigners, and shi- per, lead, iron, pyrites, antimony, maganese, 
dents; Kioto University 179 professors and coal, sulphur, and petroleum The petroleum 
teachers, including 5 foreigners, and 1412 industry is being developed in the province of 
students; Tohoku University has 63 pro- Echigo. At Wakamatsu there is a large Gov- 
fessors and teachers, including 2 foreigners, and emment foundry turning out pig-iron, steel, and 
694 students. The bulk of the other schools rails; and at Nagasaki are important shipbuild- 
are supported by the Government as well as mg works with the newest machinery, 
by local taxes. There are 5>3S2 special and In 1907 there were 82 cotton mills employ- 
technical schools with nearly 300,000 pupils, ing 14,828 men and 61,738 women; other manu- 
and 387 kindergartens with a teaching staff of factures in that year were, silk to the value 
1,071, and 35,374 pupils. There are 151 hbra- of 90,701,894 yen; mixed silk and cotton, 20,- 
ries in Japan with 1,616,401 volumes, and 29,- 329,200 yen; cotton, 102,975,020 yen; hemp, 
109 books and 2,300 periodicals were published 4,094,548 yen ; besides sashes and other articles, 
in 1908. Formosa has a special educational Many of the choicest patterns in silk are re- 
system. ^ ^ ^ tamed in Japan and are never seen in foreign 

Religious freedom is absolute. There is markets. Real Japanese silk of good quality 

no State religion or State support, but the is very fine and soft and wears almost in- 

population is divided between Shintoism and definitely; much of the silk which passes for 

Buddhism. There were, in 1907, 7S,i40 Shinto Japanese in our markets is weighted with 
priests, and 72,062 Buddhist temples, with 120,- metal to give it body and its wearing qualities 
184 bonze ^ There were also some 17^,740 are thus destroyed. Other manufactures are 
shrines dedicated to the eminent ancestors of Japanese paper, European paper, matches, 
the Imperial House, and others, independent earthenware, lacquered ware, matting, leather 
of any religious sect Of Roman Catholic, and oil. 

Greek, and Protestant churches there were Some of the failures of foreign agents in 
1,808 clergy and 1,160 chufches and preaching Japan are due to the fact that they have not 
stations. duly considered the habits of the people. An 

Agriculture. — About three-fifths of the example of this was the endeavor of the first 
arable land is cultivated by peasant proprie- company which undertook to promote the use 
tors and the rest by tenants. The principal of gas appliances in Osaka, a city where there 
crops are rice, wheat, barley, rye, tea, sugar, are only a few score forei^ residents. The 
and silk. The crop of nee is much the largest, goods sent over consisted mainly of gas ranges 
being in 1908 51,032,831 koku (i koku equals of the usual height, whereas Japanese cooking 
4.96 bushels) from 2,992,973 cho (i cho equals is mainly conducted on the floor, and the use 
2:4507 acres). In the same year 449478 cho of these ranges would necessitate a complete 
yielded 4,412,445 koku of wheat; 6^164 cho revolution in Japanese housekeeping with no 
3rielded 9443,817 koku of barley; 688,659 ch6 material gain. Moreover the fact that Japan 
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is an earthquake country needs to be considered 
Eventually an agent more shrewd than the 
others conceived the idea of putting on the 
market small one-and-two-burner stoves which 
could be set on the jSloor, and a Japanese agent 
devised a gas cooker for rice The sale of gas 
appliances has since been extremely good in 
Osaka 

Communications — Japan has 5,029 miles of 
railway, 500 of which are owned by the State 
This includes Formosa In 1909 149,463,185 
passengers and 26,098,459 tons of goods were 
earned. Many Japanese cities, Tokio especi- 
ally, are full of canal waterways, but no sta- 
tistics are available on this point. The total 
number of letters earned in 1908-09 was 332,“ 
507,840. Japan has 7 , 7^4 post and telegraph 
offices and 18,744 miles of telegraph line, and 
81,167 miles of telephone wire with 80,223 
subscribers. 

Social Conditions '-In 1899 legislation set- 
tled that the minimum amount of pretectural 
funds for the relief of sufferers from extreme 
calamity shall be 500,000 yen. The number of 
convictions for all enmes in 1907 was 69,102. 
The present system of justice is founded on 
modem jurisprudence. Judges are irremovable 
except for causes of crime or discipline. 

The salient characteristic of the Japanese 
upon which all travellers comment is the 
peculiar sense of beauty inherent even in the 
poorest people All the details of ordinary 
living have a grace which is unknown in coun- 
tries far richer. In sending home a parcel the 
merchant uses a quaintly decorated paper, or 
a wooden box made of ^the wood of a tree 
which grows very rapidly in Japan, and finifahed 
with an artistic care which makes it a thing of 
beauty. The folklore of Japan permeates all 
the ideas of the people, and even so small a 
matter as the arrangement of flowers in a vase 
follows certain classical rules which have a 
symbolic significance. The details of modern 
invention are made to contribute to this pictur- 
esqueness In a pageant where falling water 
was to be represented, scraps of metal, other- 
wise worthless, were^ so placed and lighted as 
to create a perfect illusion. A wealthy mer- 
chant in some Japanese city will show a guest, 
as the most precious possession of his estate, 
a quaintly gnarled and twisted old tree, and 
will explain^ that this tree did not reach its 
present outline^ fortuitously, but through the 
care of successive generations of his ancestors 
for 400 years. Such a civilization as this obvi- 
ously contains so many phases remote from 
Western life and thought, and deeply rooted 
in the very nature of the people, that its de- 
velopment cannot be foretold by any foreigner 
without the most careful observation, extend- 
ing through a period of years, and embracing 
the remoter as well as the more apparent 
characteristics of Japanese life. 

History, igio — The discovery of a plot to 
assassinate Emperor Mutsuhito, during Nov. 
1910, was followed by the trial of 25 men and 
one woman ^ as anarchist conspirators under 
the leadership of Denjiro Kotoku, a Japanese 
who had travelled in the United States, and 
there, it is said, imbibed socialistic and anar- 
chistic ideas. The punishment for such con- 
spirac^r in Japan is death, although the 
assassination may not actually have been at- 
tempted. The great significance of this plot 
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hes in the fact that it is the first for which 
a trial has ever taken place m Japan. To the 
mind of the average Japaucse the idea of at- 
tempting the sacred life of the ruler is 
unthinkable Japanese thought, moreover, 
holds blamable a continued hatred, even if no 
mimical act be committed, and Jap<inesc mys- 
ticism inculcates the idea that such thought 
may in some cases have a physical elfect upon 
the person hated. The Japanese caincs to a 
logical conclusion the saying of Buddhist the- 
ology, ^^When a wrong is done you, and y<ni 
do not resent it, then so much evil dies in the 
world All this is to be taken into account 
in viewing the treatment of the pUAters against 
the Emperor. To Japanese ideas, they have 
committed a capital crime in merely iilotling 

It is said by close observeis of Jaiianesc 
affairs that the universal honor excited by 
the discovery of this plot is likely to bring 
about a reaction in favor of native tiadition 
and faith, as against Occidental influcuco. Not 
enough emphasis has been placed, by many 
foreigners who have written of JatKUiesc de- 
velopment, upon the fact that the a(h»ption of 
Western customs and iileas by the Japanese 
has been to a large extent merely commercial, 
and so arranged as to enable Japan to cope 
on more equal terms with the inroads of West- 
ern commerce. It is held by those intimately 
acquainted with the native Jaijauese that this 
plot will be considered an indication of what 
Western ideas produce when earned too far, 
and so will cause a great revulsion of feeling. 
This is the more likely from the fact that the 
whole matter of the arrest and^ trial of the 
conspirators was carried on (inietly, so that 
the news will reach the pcoiue by word of 
mouth for the most part Both England and 
Germany provide for the trial of such con- 
spirators in much the same way that they were 
tried in Japan; the difference Hes in the atti- 
tude of the Japanese mind toward the crime 
itself, and the unanimity of the horror with 
which It IS regarded. 

A change, however, has taken place in Jajia- 
nese life which is deeper than the surface 
adoption of Western innovations. There is 
a disposition among the young men of Japan 
to-day to be producers, not ugluers, and the 
distaste for army life is rather marke<l. Old- 
fashioned Japanese lay this to the cfFeminate 
bringing up of the youth of to-day, hut there 
are two other causes ^ which probably have 
something to do with it One is that Japan 
has had two wars lately, and the more eager 
spirits may have been killed off. The otlier 
is that the commercial expansion of Japan has 
taken a great many adventurous youths to 
other countries, and given scope for their 
energies in productive pursuits. Commercial 
agencies ^ are now talked of, to investigate 
commercial conditions, and Japanese agents 
are likely to be placed at New York, Lon- 
don, Hamburg, and Shanghai, They will 
make their headquarters at the consulates 
and be subject to the same regulations as the 
consular officers, but act independently of them. 
An evidence of this movement is tnc advent 
of a tea commissioner in Ottawa to find out 
why the Japanese tea trade with Canada has 
been falling off. 

^ The peculiar civilization of Japan has made 
It, up to recent years, the home of village and 
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home industries Every village has its sped- into the standard gauge the journey is expected 
alty — a peculiar sort of wood inlay, a white to average not more than lo hours. For the 
enamel work done with powdered egg-shells, time being the road will be single-track, and 
a little ornamental owl made^ of the thistles the rough estimate of 25,000,000 yen for the 
by the wayside A child of six or seven will work is based upon this The building of the 
be set to embroider satin, the pattern being road, which lies through a mountainous coun- 
stamped, but his fancy allowed to guide the try, involves the boring of some 30 long tun- 
work. The people are happy in working, and nels, the longest nearly a mile in length. At 
in making their work perfect Now this per- Dairen the Japanese seem to be endeavoring to 
fection of skill and this artistic sense is likely run a model city on European lines It has 
to be generalled by a daring and skill in trade an electric car service, and one of its features 
such as the Japanese brain has shown in war. is what is known as an ^electric park* or amuse- 
Japanese tradesmen have already made them- ment park somewhat on the line of the Dream- 
selves felt in the United States, and are cor- lands of American cities. The whole enter- 
dially hated on the Pacific coast in consequence, prise indicates that Japan is strengthening as 
Japan, with her characteristic sagacity, has fast as possible her hold on Korea and South 
forestalled a possible exclusion law on the part ^Manchuria. 

of the American Congress, by beginning in the ' Japanese Memorial. A bronze tablet to 
latter part of 1910 to enforce an exclusion act commemorate the Hudson-Fulton celebration 
of her own accord. No new emigrants have was presented to New York City by a corn- 
been permitted to leave Japan for the United mittee of Japanese residents. At the time of 
States, not even for purposes of study. Sta- the celebration the Japanese residents proposed 
tistics show that more Japanese are returning to present to the city 2,100 cherry trees from 
home than are coming to America The For- their native land, the number being arnved at 
eign Office will not issue passports to students by multiplying the 300 years which the celebra- 
without a money guarantee sufficient to cover tion commemorated by seven, the fortunate 
the entire^ length of their course. number. When the trees arrived however it 

Financially Japan is crippled by the cost of was discovered that they were infected with 
two wars Count Okuma recently called at- a botanical disease and had to be destroyed, 
tention to the fact that the national debt is The Japanese decided to replace the gift, and 
about $75,000,000, and that the Katsura Minis- now have under special cultivation in the Royal 
try has had no better luck than its predecessor Botanical Gardens, at Tokio, a number of 

in the effort to establish a sinking fund This young cherry trees which will be sent to this 

in itself is reason enough why there is no country probably in the Spring of 1912 As 
likelihood of any war between Japan and the an earnest of the gift, in the meantime, the 
United States. Japan’s battles for awhile will bronze gablet was wrought in the National Art 
be commercial Expansion is her imperative School of Tokio. It displays Grant’s Tomb 

need. It was common talk in the restaurants with some of the cherry trees surrounding it. 

before the war with Russia that Japan must It also bears an inscription signalizing the gift 
have the Philippines sooner or later. of the cherry trees and signed by Hobchi Mid- 

The total increase in naval expenditure for zuro (Japanese Consul General Jokichi Taka- 
1910 was less than $5,000,000 The new war- mine, Rioichiro ^ Aria, Daijiro Ushikubo, 
ship, the Kawacht, built in Japan, was launched Kekusaburo Fukui The cherry trees are likely 
20 Oct 1910 She is a ship of 20,800 tons, 480 to be planted along Riverside Drive, a few 
feet long, 48 feet beam, 28 feet deep, with ten being also placed about the lawns surrounding 
lo-inch, ten 6-inch, twelve 4-inch guns and Grant’s Tomb, in accordance with the view of 
5 torpedo tubes Efforts have been made within that monument on the tablet, 
a year to secure a loan from the United States Java. Dutch territory in the East Indies 
for the increase of the navy, this being merely The area is about 50,550 square miles (the 
to follow the lines of other Powers and main- island of Madura included), and the popula- 
tain peace in the Orient When the Diet was tion (1905) 30,098,000. There are 3 important 
opened on 23 December the speech from the towns. Batavia, 138,550 inhabitants, Soerabaya, 
throne emphasized the necessity of peace. The 150,200; and Samarang, 96,600 inhabitants, 
contract for a new warship has been placed This the most important of the^ Dutch East 
with Great Britain. Indian possessions, is administratively divided 

The United States lost 43 per cent of her mto 17 districts under as many local Residents, 
trade with Japan in 1910, while Asia gained each assisted by minor (native) officials. The 
27 per cent, and Europe 15. One development district governors exercise absolute authority 
of recent years has been in the line of fruit over their provinces, and are only amenable to 
culture, and many Japanese fruits are now sold the Governor-General of the Protectorate. Re- 
in the United States and elsewhere Those ceipts from Jhe sale of agncultural articles 
eaten in Japan include pears, sand ^ears, constitute the greater part of the colony’s reve- 
oranges, apples, date plums, loquats, quinces, nue. The army and navy consume one-quarter 
pomegranates, peaches, apricots, plums, jujube, of the government appropriation Christians 
cherries, grapes, figs, and gooseberries. number 26,000 in Java, schools 890, with 74,500 

Another enterprise to which Japan is bend- pupils (1907) The Government owns most 
ing every energy is the early completion of the of the property. What private property there 
Manchurian railway. Japanese are now hard is, Chinese and Europeans control. There were 
at work on arailwaybridgeacrossthe Yalu, and more than 11467,500 acres cultivated in 1908. 
with the completion of this, the Korean and Rice was grown on 5,385,150 acres; cotton, 
Manchurian systems will be practically one. maize, arachis, and various plants on 5,346,670; 
The actual distance between Antung and Muk- sugar-cane on 355,300 ; tobacco on 344,875 ; etc. 
den is 189 miles, but hitherto the journey has oc- The production of tea in 1908 amounted to 
cupied two days. When fihe line is converted over 22,989,000 pounds; cacao, to more than 
YB44 689 • 
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2,764,000 pounds; and indigo (igo6) to more 
than 578,000 pounds Tobacco was raised on 
145 plantations in Java during 1907 and aggre- 
gated about 75,942,500 pounds. Railway lines 
in Java at the end of 1907 extended i,3SO miles. 
The Government controls the Bank of Java, 
which has a capital of about $2,400,000 Other 
Netherlands Banks and a few English branch- 
banks, exist. The savings banks had deposits 
in 1907 amounting to $7,290,500, to the credit 
of 71,270 persons Dutch money, weights, and 
measures are used exclusively. 

Jemison Statue. A bronze statue com- 
memorating Mary Jemison, the ^^white woman 
of the Genesee^^ was dedicated at Letchworth 
Park, Portage, N. Y, on 10 Oct. 1910 The 
statue, which is the work of Henry K, Bush- 
Brown, was the gift of Dr. William Pryor 
Letchworth, and represents Mary Jemison in 
Indian garb, with her babe on her back, as 
she arrived at the Genesee from the Ohio. 
Mary Jemison, or ^^Oeh-he-wamis,^^ was cap- 
tured in 1755 on the frontier near what is 
now Gettysburg, Pa., by the Indians Accord- 
ing to Indian custom she was adopted by a 
Seneca family to take the place of a member 
of the family who had been killed m a battle 
with the English troops when George Washing- 
ton was in command of the British campaigns 
against the Indians She was married to a 
Seneca Indian while she was still a girl, and, 
with her child on her back, tramped to the 
Genesee River with her foster relatives. For 
the rest of her life, following her capture, she 
lived among the Indians finally dying at the 
advanced age of 91. At one time she was 
an extensive land owner along the Genesee 
River, with which her name has always been 
connected in history She was first buried m 
the mission burying ground near Buffalo, but 
subsequently, owing to the threatened desecra- 
tion of the grave by the advance of modern 
improvements, her body was removed to the 
Council House grounds in Letchworth Park, 
These grounds are part of the 1,000-acre estate 
embracing the famous Portage Falls and gorge 
which was recently presented to the State of 
New York by Doctor Letchworth. 

Jersey City, N. J. According to the 1910 
census, the 19th city, having a population of 
267,779 with an area of 12 square miles and 
203 miles of streets of which 2-3 are paved 
The public debt is $I3,SI3»607 and the annual 
cost of the city government, $3,041,756. The 
assessed value of the real estate is $225,213,354 
and the tax rate 19.8a Jersey City spends 
$1,050,450 on her public schools, which have 
36,119 pupils and 805 teachers and principals. 
The city has 21 1 2-3 miles of water mams and 
126J4 miles of sewers. 

Jewish Historical Society, American. The 
i8th annual meeting of this society was held in 
New York, 21-22 Feb. 1910. A large number 
of original contributions to the field of Ameri- 
can Jewish history were presented and new 
officers were elected During 1910 Publication 
No. 19 of the society's series was issued and 
distnbuted. A publication fund was secured, 
designed in the first instance to make possible 
the publication of the valuable collection of 
documents, MSS., and other historical data 
collected throughout a period of many years 
by the late Rev. J. J. Lyoxxs, oif the local Por- 
tuguese synagogue. * 


Jews. Between 28 Nov. and 8 Dec. i9io» 3 * 
meeting of Jewish scholars, who arc engaged 
upon the preparation of a new English transla- 
tion of the Hebiew Scnptuics, was held at the 
Jewish Theological Scminaiy in New York 
I’his meeting was the result of a movement 
which began in 1892 on the initiative oi the 
Jewish Publication Society of America. The 
plan for the translation was picpaied by a com- 
mittee in 1893, the committee being Dr. Morns 
Jastrow, Sr, chairman. Judge ^Mc^cr Sulz- 
berger, Dr Benjamin Szold, Dr K Kohler, and 
Dr Cyrus Adler. By 1805 the woik had been 
organized, with Dr Moiris Jastrow as editor. 
The books of the Bible were distnbuted among 
a number of Jewish scholars for translation 
Five years were consumed in the wtnk, which 
had to be earned on largely by coirespondence 
and finally it was decided to issifc the Book of 
Psalms, whicli was done into English by Doc- 
tor Kohler This volume was published in 1903 
and was favorably received. Ten years were 
spent, resulting in the piocluclion of one book. 
However, many of the translations of the other 
books were handed m in the mean lime and the 
revising editors were busy discussing disputed 
points. None of the remaining books had 
been made reaclv for publication when Doctor 
Jastrow died m 1903 Attempts at reorganiza- 
tion were undertaken without clclinite re.sults, 
until in 1907 negotations^ wore undertaken 
between the Jewish Publication Society of 
Amenca and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, looking to plains which wouhl hriug 
the work to a conclusion. A board was fonnetl 
consisting of seven men; three representing the 
publication society chosen by ^ its publication 
committee, and three representing the CVntrjil 
Conference of American Rabbis, Prof. Max L. 
Margoles, as editor-in-chief, prepared a trans- 
lation in accordance witli the plan agreed 
upon — that the translation should incorporate 
the best results of biblical scliolarships of all 
ages, including commentaries ancient and mod- 
ern. the various versions prepared by Jews or 
under the influence of Jews, the manuscript 
translations handed in to the publication society, 
with a particular regard to the work of stand- 
ard Jewish expounders of the Bible. The work 
of the present board of editors has been carried 
on by meetings, about three a year, generally of 
10 days each, from 1908 until the present time. 
It is estimated that it will require meetings 
lasting two years longer for the work of 
revision. 

The modern history of the Jews may be 
said to begin with Moses Mendelssohn's famous 
translation of the Pentateuch into German in 
the i8th century. Since that day Jewish schol- 
ars have translated the Bible into the languages 
of their countries. All these Jewish transla- 
tions have been the work of individual schol- 
ars. The version in general use among English 
speaking Jews is the English translation of 
Isaac Leeser of Philadelphia (1806-08). The 
present movement is the first effort in modern 
days among Jews to produce a translation of 
the Bible by a body of scholars, representative 
of Jewish learning among English speaking Jews, 
The new version will follow the order of the 
books as given in the Hebrew Bible. In mak- 
ing the version a specially Jewish one, the trans- 
lators had to keep close to the Bible as actually 
used in the Synagogue. The text of the Hebrew 
Scriptures was fixed by the labors of a school 
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of grammarians known as massorites, because ulation) ; and Bucharest 40,533 (14.7^ per cent 
they summed up and fixed in the vowels and of the population) The following is a sum- 
accents of the text, the results of Jewish tra- mary of the conditions of the Jewish people in 
dition as to its meaning. The editors of the foreign countries 

new version have invariably followed this text, Russia — On i Feb. 1907, the Jews in 

which IS the only autlionzed Hebrew text of Odessa were attacked by a reactionary body 
the Bible known as the Union of Genuine Russians. 

The movement among the Jews for a revival During the not that followed, more than 50 
of the real language of the fathers in place of Jews were seriously injured Trouble continued 
Yiddish has resulted in the establishment of a during the entire year In 1908 a reaction took 
school in New York for the study of Hebrew, place in Russia, characterized by the loss of 
The school first opened in Dec. 1910, at the ground by liberalism and the control but not 
headquarters of the Young Men's Hebrew suppression of the revolutionists. The question 
Association, 600 public school children, ii to 13 of the advisibility of Jews as recruits for the 
years of age being enrolled Russian army was early in the year dissipated 

In Dec. 1910, news came to America of by the evidence that 54^276 Jews were at that 
an order by the Czar confirming the reso- time enlisted and faithfully serving the Russian 
lution of the Russian cabinet to permit Jewish government Questions in connection with the 
merchants of the First Guild to reside in the Jews was the occasion of much discussion in 
city and province of Moscow. The Emperor the Duma, although the Constitutional Demo- 
Nicholas, on I November, approved the opening crats protested against the debating of such 
up of new sections for the Jews. Heretofore matter. The question of denationalizing the 
their legal residence had been restricted to that Jews, after the manner of Rumania, was 
section of the Polish provinces and the Ukraine, seriously considered by Russian leaders. The 
known as ^^The Pale." The action of the Gov- order of M. Stolypm, expelling Jews from the 
emment in opening up 12 new districts resulted Polytechnic Institute at Kiev, was the cause of 
from the petitions of the inhabitants of the certain professors of the institute resigning, 
newly opened localities who desired the admis- The chief seat of persecutions against the Jews 
sion of Jewish residents as a means of improv- during igo8 was at Odessa. In igog events 
ing local business conditions ^ This order were less strained. Persecution of the Jews 
revoked the official list published in May which were in the shape of orders of expulsion with 
included less than 200 Jewish merchants of the the exception of several attacks — one by 
First Guild whose families were legally entitled peasants in Tiraspol where a family of 12 Jews 
to live in Moscow. According to the estimate were murdered. Artisans of the Jewish faith 
at the time several hundred others came within were^ excluded from residing in the capitals of 
the order of expulsion. ^ ^ provinces which are not within the ^Pale of 

Hebrew scrolls containing the Laws of Settlement " The first congress of communal 
Moses and the Ten Commandments arrived in workers and representatives of the communities 
New York in Dec 1910, direct from the Zion- in the Pale was held at Kovno in 1900 The 
ist headquarters in Jerusalem, the Jews of creation by the government of a commiLtee on 
the city marking the occasion by parades and Jewish religious education in secondary schools ; 
speechmaking. The scrolls were made speaally the strict enforcement of tlie law limiting the 
for the New York society by the organization Jewish high school students to 10 per cent of 
in Jerusalem; and the presentation of such the total; and the proscription of the Yiddish 
parchments to any of the subsidiary organiza- drama added to the burdens of the people It 
tions throughout the world is regarded as a was estimated that 130,000 Jews in southwest- 
great honor em Russia had no educational provision. A 

According to the Umvers Israelite the total bill, guaranteeing freedom of conscience, was 
number of Jews in the world is 11,817,783 Of passed by the Duma. 

this total 8,942,266 are in Eurc^e, 1,894,409 in hi Rumania — In March 1907, following 
America, 522,635 in Asia, 341^870 in Africa, and agrarian troubles, the Jews were victims of 
17,106 in Oceania. Of the European Jews, outrages from peasants in various places, ex- 
5,110,548 are in Russia, 1,224,899 m Austria, 851.- tending as far as the crown lands in Bukowina, 
378 in Hungary, 607,862 in Roumania, 238,275 in Austria Ten thousand Jews were reported 
England, 105,988 in Holland, 52,115 in Italy, 3^- homeless and fugitive, 22 March, and 28 March, 
663 in Bulgaria, 15,000 in Belgium, and 12,204 at the recommendation of the American Jewish 
in Switzerland New York has the biggest Committee, the National Committee for the 
Jewish population of all the cities of the world, relief of the victims from Russian massacres 
It is given at 1,062,000 The Jewish population appropriated ^135,000 to assist the victims of 
of other cities is mven in the following order: the disorders in Rumania. The Jews who sent 
Warsaw, 254,712 (^358 per cent of the popula- a deputation to the Prefect of the Jassy Dis- 
tion) ; Budapest, 18^,047 (23 5 per cent 01 the trict, on 12 April, were advised by him to emi- 
population) ; Vienna 146,^6 (88 per cent of grate, as he was powerless to protect them, 
the population ; London 144,300 (2 1 per cent of in 1908 the government kept up its determined 
the population) ; Odessa, I38j935 (344 P^r cent and persistent campaign of Jewish expulsion 
of the population) ; Berlin, 90,893 U-8 per cent inaugurated in March of the preceding year, 
of the population); Lodz, 98,671 (31 4 per cent The expulsion decrees affected 10,000 Jews, 
of the population); Chicago, 80,000; Salonica, Thousands were ruined by the new law for- 
75,000 ; Philadelphia, 75,000 ; Paris, 70,000 ; Con- bidding Aliens" to engage in the wine busi- 
stantinople, 65,000; Vi'lna, 63,841 (413 per cent ness. The employment of more than one- 
of the population) ; Amsterdam, 59,065 (ii»5 per third of the Jews in industrial shops was 
cent of the population) ; Jerusalem, 53,000 (062 forbidden, even when owned by Jews In 1909 
per cent of the population) ; Kishineff, 50,237 the year closed without any disturbances of 
(46 3 per cent of the population) ; Minsk, 45- a serious nature. The enforcement of the tak- 
000; Limberg, 44,258 (27.6 per cent of the pop- ing by the Jews of the distasteful oath more 
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judaico, required by the local courts of justice, 
and the prohibition of Jews from repairing 
school houses by the Mayor of Jassy, are among 
other things which transpired 

In Austria-Hungary — In view of the near 
approach of the introduction of universal suf- 
frage, 6 Jan 1907, a number of Jews resolved 
to start a Jewish provincial organization, in 
assembly at Samberg, Galicia for the defense 
of the political rights and economic interests 
of the Jews. The Austro-Hungarian minis- 
ter at Bucharest, 8 November, protested against 
the action of the Rumanian government m 
sending expelled Jews into Austria and Hun- 
gary. The Jewish Committee m Vienna, 
through Its executive committee, commem- 
orated the 60th jubilee of the Emperor by 
a contribution towards the building of an 
orphan asylum for boys, of 100,000 kronen In 
1908, four Jewish members of the Austrian 
Reichsrath formed a Jewish club, to consider all 
Jewish questions At the convention of the 
General Jewish Union held the last of April, 
150 delegates representing 90 congresses formed 
a national organization In 1909 the government 
created a department to handle the religious in- 
terests of the Jews An important action was 
the decision of the Hungarian Minister of Edu- 
cation to only recognize communities of Jews 
who have at their head a rabbi 

In France — The Jewish Consistory of Pans 
12 March, 1907, declined the innovation suggested 
by the Liberal Union, to modifying the tradi- 
tional service in one of the Pans synagogues. 
The request embodied Service Sunday morn- 
ings; prayer in French and Hebrew, sermon m 
French either by a rabbi or layman, selected by 
the Liberal Union. The last day of 1907 was 
notable in Jewish affairs by the establishment 
in Pans of a reformed synagogue. On 6 April 
1908, Rabbi Alfred Lem was made the successor 
of the late Zadoc Kahn as Grand Rabbin in 
France. In 1909 the Jewish Consistory of Pans 
voted to admit to membership foreign Jews who 
had lived 10 years in France. The membership 
of the Consistory numbers 3,666. In June, at 
a conference of French Rabbis held at Paris, 
various changes in the ritual were suggested, 
prinapally the adoption of the triennial cycle 
for reading the law 

In Germany — The year 1907 was notable 
for the large numbers of Jews who emigrated 
from Germany. Not a Jew was left in many 
tpwns. Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden car- 
ried on a successful work, increasing its mem- 
bership to 18,000 scattered over 500 cities and 
towns in Germany The year 1909 was also 
favorable to Jewish progress in Germany. By 
the decision of the Bavarian government no 
reference was made to the faith of the holder 
in the passports for Russian travelers At 
Strassburg a new museum of Jewish ceremonial 
objects was opened, and in the suburb of Berlin 
an institution for the education of Jewish 
defectives 

In Morocco — In Aug. 1907, 6,000 Jews in 
Mallah were attacked by the Arab tribes, fol- 
lowing a bombardment of the town by a French 
battleship, during the revolt of the Kabyles. 
Thirty Jew's were killed, 60 wounded, and 250 
women and ^rls were carried off. More than 
half the Jewish population fled to Tangier, Gib- 
raltar and neighboring places in destitution The 
town of Setlat, in November, was attacked and 
sacked by Arabs, the Jews fleeing for th^r lives. 


The Jewish village near Sefron was attacked 
by Berbers and many women and children were 
stolen Nearly soo Jews emigrated to Spain m 
December. Conditions during 1908-09 changed 
for the better, after the settlement in favor of 
the succession of Mulai Halid Although the 
Jews were confined to seperate quarters of the 
towns their legal nghts were somewhat respected. 

In Turkey — The Sultan, on 30 May 1907, 
deposed the chief Rabbi of Jerusalem, and re- 
placed him with the candidate of the Orthodox 
Jews The Sultan also appointed a commission 
in December to proceed to Samaria and Macedo- 
nia to examine into their economic possibilities. 
David Wolf son, a German Zionist, was granted 
an interview by the Sultan with reference to con- 
cessions to Jews in Palestine The important 
political events of 1908-09 had a salutary effect 
upon the Jews resident in Turkey The estab- 
lishment of a constitutional regime was joyfully 
welcomed The kindly feeling of the Young 
Turks toward the Jews, and the institution of 
a number of needed reforms by the government 
beneficial to the foreign population brought 
great relief. The abrogation of the special tax 
on Jews with reference to military service, and 
equal standing with Turks created a much 
needed reform. In Palestine the year 1909 was 
significant by the establishment of the Jewish 
colony Ain Gamm, and the completion of the 
Heizl Memorial Forest. On i May 1909, the 
announcement was promulgated that the Otto- 
man government intended to abolish all restric- 
tions on Jewish immigration, and would confer 
full rights of citizenship on Jews immediately 
after their settlement in Palestine. 

In England — Many prominent Jewish schol- 
ars from all parts of the world attended the 
International Congress of Religions at Oxford 
in the fall of 1908 Prof. Paul Llaupt, of lialti- 
more, defended the theory that Jesus was not by 
race a Jew. Dr. Moses Caster and others con- 
tended that he was. Twelve Jewish schools, 
with accommodations for 10,902 pupils^ wore 
found to be the entire accommodations in the 
United Kingdom for Jewish children The 
emergency of the Jews in Rumania was mem- 
orialized to the government by the Combined 
Joint Committee of the Jewish Board of Depu- 
ties and the Anglo-Jewish Association at the 
time when it was believed that the Berlin Treaty 
was to be revised after the progress in the 
Balkan A memorable meeting of the Tewish 
Religious Union through reports brought out 
the condition of Liberal Judaism in France and 
Germany. Sunday closing bills in the House of 
Commons aiming to deprive the Jew of his 
economic pnvileges were defeated. 

Jogues Memorial. A movement was begun 
during 1910 under the auspices of the New York 
Historical Association with a view to erecting 
a permanent and fitting memorial to Father 
Isaac Jogues, S. J., at Lake George, N. Y. The 
martyred priest was New York State's first 
Christian missionary and it is a matter of regret 
that his heroic end has been so long allowea to 
go without a concrete mark of appreciation. A 
Committee has been appointed to formally ar- 
range for this, and subscriptions toward the 
furthering of the project are now coming in. 
It is believed that the most appropriate form of 
memorial would be a bronze tablet or bust, set 
in some rocky niche on one of the islands of the 
lake. 
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Johnson, Charles Fletcher, United States of Western 
senator b in Winslow, Maine, a little town on 
the Kennebec River, 14 Feb 1849, of old New 
England ancestry. He was educated by his 
father up to his 12th year, and then entered 
Bowdoin College, working his way by teaching 
school in the winter months He was graduated 
from Bowdoin A B 1879, A M 1882, and for a 
while he was a railroad clerk but deciding on the 
law as a profession he studied privately while 
teaching school. He was principal of the high 
school at Machias, Maine, for five years, and in 
1886 was admitted to the bar and established 
himself in practice in Waterville, Maine, as a 
partner of S. S Brown, 1886-91 , with Edwin F. 

Webb, 1891-98; and in 1909 took Carroll N. 

Perkins as a partner. He was attorney for the 
Maine Central Railway, the Lockwood Cotton 
Mills, Hollingsworth and Whitney Pulp and 
Paper Co , the Waterville and Fairfield Electric 
Light Co, and the Waterville and Oakland 
Street Railway Co In politics he was a Dem- 
ocrat, and in 1888 when Waterville was organ- 
ized as a city he was elected City Clerk, City 
Solicitor and a member of the board of educa- 
tion He was the unsuccessful candidate for 
mayor in 1889 ^^d 1891, but was elected to the 
office in 1903 ^ In 1905 and 1907 he was chosen 
as representative to the State legislature, and 
during both terms was leader of the minority 
In 1909 he was the unsuccessful candidate for 
election to the State Senate, but ran consider- 
ably ahead of his ticket He is a 32d degree 
Mason and prominent in the order in the State, 
having been Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Maine 1901-07 He is also a member of the 
Elks, and A. 0 . U .W In Sept 1910 he was 
elected to the U. S. Senate, to succeed Senator 
Eugene Flale, and took his seat 4 March 1911. 

Senator Johnson was the first Democrat to 
represent his State in the United States Senate 
since 1847, and the first from any New England 
State in 30 years. 

Johnson, Frederick Foote, assistant mis- 
sionary P E. bishop of South Dakota, and 227th 
in succession in the A.merican episcopate b. 

Newtown, Vt, 23 April 1866 He spent his 
early years in his native town and taught in 
district schools while prepanng for college He 
matriculated at Trinity College, Hartford, and 
was graduated with class honors in 1894, receiv- 
ing the degree of A M in course. This was fol- 
lowed by three years at Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn,, where he graduated 
B D in 1897 While at Middletown he^ was pri- 
vate secretary to Bishop Williams His honor- 
ary degrees were D.D Trinity College, 1906, 
and a like degree from Berkeley Divinity School 
the same year He was ordered deacon ix 
November in Trinity Church, Newtown, Conn., 
and ordained priest 15 Oct 1897 in Denver, Col- 
orado. He had charge of St Barnabas Mission, 

Glenwood Springs, Colo., 1897; was curate St. 

Stephen’s Church Colorado Springs, 1897-98 ; 
rector St John’s Church, Boulder, Colo, 18^; 

Trinity Church, Redlands, Cal., 1899-1904; dio- 
cesan missionary Worcester, Mass., i 904 - 95 j and 
his work as a missionary was notable in that 
the Union Congregational Church of North 
Brookfield, Mass., was received into the union 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church ^ The 
transfer of a most beautiful church building 
and its entire membership was thus transferred 
from the Congregational Society to the diocese 
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Massachusetts He was elected 
bishop to assist in South Dakota and he was 
consecrated at his home church. Trinity, New- 
town, Conn., 2 Nov 1905 The missionary dis- 
trict in which he is assisting Bishop Hare, who 
had been alone in the work for 32 years, com- 
prises 80,000 square miles, with 41 clergy, 131 
parishes and missions, and a population of about 
500,000, made up of white settlers and Indian 
tribes 

Johnson, Joseph Horsfall, first P. E. bishop 
of Los Angeles and 179th in succession in the 
American episcopate, b Schenectady, N, Y., 7 
June 1847. He was graduated from Williams 
College A B 1870, and from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary New York City, in 1873, was 
ordered deacon the same year and ordained 
priest in 1870 He was pastor in charge of 
Holy Trinity Church, Highland, N Y, 1873-79; 
rector of Trinity Church, Bristol, R 1 , 1879-81 ; 
St Peter’s, Westchester, N Y, 1881-86, and of 
Chnst Church, Detroit, 1886-96. The honorary 
degree of D D was conferred on him by Nash- 
otah College, Wisconsin, in 1895 and that of 
S.T D by the General Theological Seminary in 
1908. On 24 Feb 1896, he was ordained ist 
bishop of the diocese of Los Angeles, his con- 
secrators being the bishops of Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming and Idaho. This diocese 
had been organized in 1895 and comprised the 
counties of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Riverside, Orange, 
San Diego, and Imperial, and had a population 
of 304,211 Bishop Johnson took up his epis- 
copal residence in Pasadena. 

Johnson Memorial. The old residence of 
Dr Samuel Johnson in Gough Square, Fleet 
street, London, which was for a long time on 
the market for sale was purchased late in the 
year 1910 by a gentleman who intends to pre- 
sent it to the English nation Old engravings 
seem to indicate that the house has undergone 
only slight change since the days when it was 
occupied by the great lexicographer. It is the 
hope of the man who has acquired the place to 
gather together all the personal relics of Doctor 
Johnson obtainable,^ put the house as nearly as 
possible into its original shape, and support it 
as a permanent memorial to the man who 
occupied it so long ago. The same thing has 
been done to the residences of other famous 
dead literary men, and it seems fitting that such 
a great writer as Doctor Johnson should have 
some such memorial to his memory. 

Johore. A British possession; one of the 
Confederated Malay States, in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Johore occupies the southernmost portion 
of the peninsula and has an area of about 9,000 
square miles. The population was last esti- 
mated at 200,000, nearly all Malay and Chinese. 
The chief town is only 15 miles from Singapore. 
The Government of the colony is in the hands 
of a Sultan, who carries out the administration 
through native functionaries. The revenue 
accrues, principally, from duties on imports and 
exports The former consist chiefly of opium, 
beverages, tobacco, nee, hardware, etc.; the lat- 
ter of tea, coffee, sago, pepper, gambier, and 
gutta percha. Strait Settlements money is in 
circulation; the ^dollari^ being worth about 60 
cents. Johore has been under British rule since 
1885. 

Jones, Henry Arthur, English dramatic 
author: b. Grandborough Bucks, Eng., 28 Sept 
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1851. He was educated at Winslow, Bucks, and 
later devoted his efforts chiefly to the drama 
Is the author of many plaj^s, produced both m 
England and America Among the most prom- 
inent of these are Clerical Error^ (1S79) ; 
^Silver King^ (1882) ; ^Saints and Sinners^ 
(1884); Middleman > (1889); ^Judah^ (1S90) ; 
^The Dancing GirP (189)1; ^Crusaders^ 
(1891); ^The Bauble Shop^ (2893), ^The 
Tempter^ (1893), ^ The Masqueraders^ (1894); 
^The Case of Rebellious Susan^ (1894) ; ^The 


Truth^ (1909) ; ^The Fate of Iciodoram^ 
(1909). 

Jordan, William George, American editor, 
author, and publicist b. New York City, 6 
March 1S64; educated at the College of the 
City of New York Mr Jordan began a par- 
ticularly active literary career as the editor of 
Book Chat, later accepting the editorship of 
Current Literature, which he abandoned to em- 
bark upon the lecture platform, elucidating a 
new theory of education which he called Men- 




and his Lost AngeP (1896) ; ^The Rogues Com- 
edy^ (1896); <The Physician^ (1897); ^The 
Liars^ (1897) ; ^The Manoeuvers of Jane^ 


On retiring from the lecture field Mr Jordan 
became editor of the Ladies* Home Journal and 
subsequently of the Saturday Evening Post, 


(z 8 o 8 ) ;Carnac Sahxb> (1899) ; <The Lackeys 3 he occiTied ^ 

Carnival ^ Mrs V ^ ^ became vice-president of the Continental Pub- 

Princesses Nose (1902); The Idol (1902), iichinec Cnmnnnv In loot; he instituted and 


^Whitewashing Julia^ (1903) ; ^Joseph Entang- 
led^ (1904) , ^The Chevalier^ (1904) ; ^The 
Heroic Stubbs^ (1906); ^The Hypocrites^ 
(1906); and ^ The Evangelist^ (1907) The Hon- 
orary degree of A.M. was conferred on him 
by Harvard University in 1907, In 1910 Mr. 
Jones came to America to lecture on the drama 
before the leading American Universities, and 
at the same time to supervise the New York 
production of his latest play. 

Jordan, David Starr, American educator* b. 
Gainesville, N Y , 19 Jan 1851. He worked his 
way through college and was graduated from 
Cornell University A B 1872 and from Indiana 
Medical College 1875. He was instructor in the 


lishmg Company In 1905 he instituted and 
edited the Searchlight, which he gave up a year 
later to devote himself to the writing of books. 
In 1907 he came into particular public attention 
when he evolved the idea of the House of 
Governors. This suggestion was probably the 
most notable of all his many achievements and 
it was directly responsible for the call by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt of a convention of Governors 
at Washington, D. C , in 1908. At this meeting 
a committee was appointed^ to arrange for per- 
manent organization, and in January 1910 the 
House of Governors (qv.) came into official 
existence and held its first meeting. The scope 
and aim of the organization is almost identical 
with that originally outlined by Mr Jordan m 


botanical laboratory, Cornell 1871-1872; pro- his first suggestion, and in recognition of his work 
fessor of Natural History, Lombard University, ^ this connection Mr. Jordan has been elected 


1S72-73; principal Appleton Collegiate Institute, 
Wisconsin, 1873-74, student and lecturer on 
marine botany, Anderson School. Penikese 
Island, Mass, 1874; lecturer on zoology, Har- 
vard Summer School, Cumberland Gap, 1875; 
professor Natural History, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indiana, 1875-1879; professor of bio- 
logy, Indiana University, 1879-85 ; president 
Indiana University 1885-91, and President 
of Leland Stanford, Jr, University from 
1891- He was president of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences 1896-98 and again 1900-04 and 


secretary of the association Mr Jordan is the 
author of the following works* ^Mental Tiain- 
ing A Remedy for Education^ (1806); ^Thc 
Kingship of Self ControP (1890); ^The Maj- 
esty of Calmness^ (1900) ; <The Power of 
Truth^ (1002); ^Thc House of Goveinors^ 
(1907) : ^The (Trown of Tndividualit/ (1900) ; 
and ^Little Problems of Marncd Lifc^ (1910), 

Junior Republics. See George Junior 
Rfpublic, 

Juvenile Court, The. A court for the sepa- 


Since 1908; president American Association of arraignment and trnil of juniors under 


Arts and Sciences 1909-10; assistant to United 
States Commission 1861-91, 1894-1909. He 
received the degree of Ph D from Butler Uni- 
versity in 1877; that of LL.D from Cornell in 
1886; Johns Hopkins, 1902; Illinois College, 
1905 ; Indiana University 1909. He attended the 
International Zoological Congress at Gratz, 
Austria, in 1910, and lectured in Berlin on Hu- 


the age of 16, charged with any crime or mis- 
demeanor. It is often called ^'the court of one 
more chance.^^ Before the day of the Juvenile 
Court, children were often arrested for petty 
offenses and sent to jail or fined or both, and 
often when a fine was unpaid it had to be 
worked out in jail Young people were often 
locked up in the same cells with the most de- 


manity and War; investigated m Paris the adult pnsoners. All dependent, dclm- 


progress of the world peace movement in con- neglected children under i6 come 

nection with the International School of Peace provision of the juvenile court law. 

incorporated in 1910 in the United States; and ^ delinquent child was formerly construed to 
conferred with peace-workers in Belgium and pean any child under 16 violating any State 
England At Tufts College he said ^Future war law, or village or city ordinance. But the Illt- 


is impossible because the nations cannot afford Jiojs law of 1901 extended this class to include 


it® In Europe he said ^^The war debt is $26,- 
000,000,000, all^ owed to the Unseen Vampire, 
which the nations will never pay and which 
taxes poor people $95,000,000 a year.® His 
latest books include ^The Call of the Twentieth 
Century^ (1905) ; ^The Human Harvest^ 
(1907) ; ^Evolutions and Animal Life^ (with V. 
L. Kello^) (1907) ; ^Life's Enthusiasms^ 
(1907) ; ^College and the Man^ (i 907 ) ; ^The 
Higher Sacrifice^ (1908) ; ^The Religion of a 
Sensible American^ ( Jpeg') ; ^Thc Stability of 


children associating with thieves or immoral 
persons; growing up in idleness; frequenting 
houses of ill-fame ; knowingly patronizing policy 
shops; also incorrigibles. The Colorado law of 
1903 enlarges the scope of the term to include 
children visiting saloons, poolrooms or bucket 
shops; night wanderers; strollers about rail- 
road yards; children jumping on moving trains; 
also those conducting themselves immorally 
around schoolhouses and using obscene lan- 
guage. The States that have adopted juvenile 
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court laws or juvenile probation laws have fol- 
lowed Ilhnois in the mam in giving to the 
terms delinquent the same meaning. The Colo- 
rado law IS the most inclusive in scope as to 
delinquents 

The juvenile court movement, which had its 
origin with the enactment of the Illinois law 
in 1899, has aroused extraordinary interest and 
has made very rapid progress. It is a reform 
that has gone around the world, for not only 
have France, England, and Germany established 
children’s courts, but Japan has also become 
interested in the subject and has sent a special 
delegate to New York City to study methods 
for the reformation of the child. Massachu- 
setts is entitled to the honor of being the first 
State to enact laws for the separate trial, proba- 
tion, and protection of juvenile offenders, some 
of the enactments dating as far back as 1866. 
Rhode Island in 1898, the year before the legis- 
lation in Illinois, passed some excellent laws 
regarding the trial and disposition of youthful 
offenders. 

The incident which started the investiga- 
tion in Rhode Island was the case of two boys 
which came up before the Grand Jury in the 
fall of 1896. The legal charge against these two 
boys, who were about 12 years of age, was for 
^^breakmg and entering.® They had climbed 
through an open window at the rear of a fruit 
store and had taken 37 cents and a ticket to the 
circus For this crime they had been confined 
in jail from June until September, awaiting 
indictment by the Grand Jury, before they could 
be tried for the offense. Through the endeavors 
of a member of this grand jury a measure 
relating to juvenile offenders was prepared for 
the legislature and passed in May 1898. It 
provided that a minor under the age of ii years 
charged with any crime or misdemeanor should 
be arraigned and tried apart from the arraign- 
ment and trial of other cases It provided also 
that an agent of the Board of State Charities, 
or an agent of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, or the agent of the St 
Vincent de Paul Society should be present at 
the arraignment and trial to secure the services 
of counsel in their behalf, and generally to take 
care of the interests of said children. 

In Massachusetts and Michigan the principle 
of the probation system was recognized and 
approved before other States had realized its 
importance Pennsylvania and Wisconsin intro- 
duced juvenile probation laws and juvenile 
court laws in 1901; Baltimore, New York Ci^, 


der the present law a house of detention is 
provided for; the jail for children under 14 
years of age is abolished When a child is 
arrested the juvenile court may order that it 
be sent to the detention house for a limited 
penod There it must be kept at its desk just 
as if It were in school and must be taught the 
common branches At night the supenntendent 
sleeps in the room with the boys; the matron 
sleeps in the room with the girls. 

The most important feature of Colorado’s 
Children’s law is an act declaring that all 
parents, guardians, or other persons by any act 
or in any manner causing, encouraging, or con- 
tributing to the delinquency of any child, as 
defined by the statutes of the State shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punished by a fine 
not to exceed $1,000, or imprisonment not to 
exceed one year, or both ^ This act holds 
parents to a rigid responsibility for the mis- 
demeanors of their children Records show 
that out of over 100 parents brought to the 
Juvenile Court of Denver during the first year 
of the operation of this law, less than 5 per 
cent failed to obey the orders of the court A 
majority of these cases were for truancy and 
the parents were fined, this process resulted 
in the children becoming regular in their school 
attendance. 

Another instance of the effect of this impor- 
tant law may be cited Legally, any child who 
purchases liquor^ or who even enters a saloon 
is deemed a delinquent child But under this 
law affecting parents, the father who sent the 
child to the^ saloon and the saloon-keeper who 
gave the child liquor would both be prosecuted 
for contnbuting to the delinquency of the child. 
Another wise provision of the Colorado juve- 
nile laws is that the evidence in any case against 
the child for delinquency cannot be used in any 
other proceeding against the child at any other 
time 

The most effective factor of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver is what is known as the 
^Report System ® A rule provides that all 
children found guilty of disorderly conduct 
shall report to the court once every two weeks, 
with a statement from the teacher detailing 
the school attendance and conduct of the child. 
By an arrangement between the schools and the 
court, when a child who is on the probation list 
fails to appear at school the fact is telephoned 
to the court and a paid probation officer is at 
once sent out after the child The court also 
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Cleveland, and Colorado in 1902; California, teeps a watch over the record of the child m 


Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, New York 
State and the city of Brooklyn in 1903 ; Jowa 
and Ohio in 1904. Georgia, Louisiana, Distrist 
of Columbia also have juvenile courts. 

The widespread interest in this extremely 
important subject is due in a great measure to 
the work and wntings of Judge Ben. B. Lind- 
sey of Denver, Col Since 1901 Judge Lindsey 
has been energetically engaged in the work of 
helping youthful offenders to reform. The 
original law under which the juvenile court of 
Denver was established was enacted in the 
winter of iSppw The statute was very brief and 
provided, in substance, that any child under 16, 
incorrigible or guilty of immoral conduct could 
be proceeded against in the county court as a 
disorderly person In January 1901 a proba- 
tion system was established. In 1902 a more 
elaborate juvenile court law was passed. Un- 
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schooL As a result of the probation system 
’during the first two years of the Juvenile Court 
in Denver, 554 children, of whom 39 were girls, 
were placed on probation, being required to 
report in the manner just described. Of these 
554, only 31 boys had to be committed to 
me industnal school, and a number of these 
were particularly imfortunate in their home 
surroundings. > 

One of the interesting effects of the work 
in Denver are what are known as ^'^oluntary 
Delinquents.® These boys are principally 
brought to court by other boys who have 
been helped by their own experience with the 
^Report Systenu® Some of these boys have 
applied to Judge Lindsey to be placed upon the 
probation list as a help in breaking themselves 
of some bad habit to which they had become 
addicted. Repeated failure to win a ‘^good® re- 
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port m school means that the child must go to 
see Judge Lindsey and must have a talk with 
him alone The Judge thus finds out about the 
child’s home life, companions, etc., and often 
succeeds in personally influencing the boy 
towards an entire change of behavior Some- 
times it is found that the child must be put 
under the care of one of the physicians ap- 
pointed by the court and treated for weak eyes, 
defective heanng, or other unsuspected dis- 
abilities. 

In connection with and growing out of the 
work of the Colorado law are several import- 
ant assoaations and activities. Many boys 
are sent to the sugar beet fields from June to 
September in camps of about 15 boys, one pro- 
bation officer and a cook Most of the boys do 
well There is also an employment bureau and 
a ‘'^Need}’’ Children Relieved^^ department; also 
a Juvenile Improvement Assoaation which con- 
ducts several boy’s clubs and summer camps 

The Children’s Court of New York City is 
the largest in the world. It bases its success on 
the parole system The fundamental lesson it 
teaches to the boys and girls who are arraigned 
before it is the learning to respect the rights of 
others. The charges^ run the gamut of the penal 
code, from the ordinary youthful mischief to 
burglary and attempts at suicide By this parole 
system the culprit is ordered to report every 
day during his term of parole and is to re-ap- 
pear before the judge on the day set as the 
termination of the parole; sometimes he is put 
on parole for a month, sometimes for six 
months The punishment for any transgression 
of the penal code during that time is com- 
mitment by the court to an institution. The 
children’s court proceeds on the belief that the 
home, though far from ideal, is a better place 
for the child than a reformatory. Frequently 
the court orders that the parents shall move into 
a different neighborhood in order that the child 
may get away from influences and surround- 
ings that are contaminating him. 

Records of the Children’s Court of New 
York City show that 85 per cent of these 
paroled children make such improvement in 
their conduct that they never have to be com- 
mitted to an inshtution. In case commitment is 
necessary, care is taken to put the children of 
Catholic parents in an institution of the same 
religion and Protestant children into Protestant 
institutions. Inquiry is made into the earning 
ability of the father of the family, and accord- 
ing to his wage he is ordered to pay something 
every week towards the support of his child in 
the institution This precaution must be taken 
in order to keep shiftless parents from throw- 
ing upon the State the burden of the support 
of their children. In cases where it is dis- 
covered that the offense of the child, such as 
stealing food or clothing, is due to extreme 
poverty, an agent of the Charities Organization 
takes up the case and provides help. The task 
of presiding over this childrens court is 


regarded by the magistrates as the most diffi- 
cult post in the city 

No juvenile court system can be complete 
unless there is back of it a compulsory school 
law, a child labor law, an adult delinquent law, 
and a detention school in place of the jail. It 
is to the Juvenile Court that the great problem 
of the State daily conies — the problem of the 
future citizenship of this country. 

Juvenile Crime. See Crime, Juvenile. 

Juvenile League. An organization, con- 
sisting of 150,000 boys and girls, who pledge 
themselves to aid the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment m keeping the thoroughfares free of 
rubbish The league was founded and is super- 
vised by Reuben S. Simons, whom, though 
blind, Commissioner Edwards called Hhe most 
valuable man m the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment^ The children help to enforce the law. 
Erring householders are warned by the volun- 
teer aides, and if that warning is not obeyed 
there is prompt recourse to the law. There are 
72 branches of the League in 72 school build- 
ings of the city and the members make regular 
reports to the Street Cleaning Department The 
leagues have been organized in almost every 
State of the Union, and practically Massachu- 
setts The idea of the League was suggested 
one day in 1895 in a conversation Simons, had 
with the then street cleaning commissioner 
Simons got permission to address the public 
schools. At first the children thought they were 
being asked to spy on their neighbors, but when 
that misapprehension was removed they became 
enthusiasts The work of the organization was 
carried on in the settlement houses, but when 
one of the settlement workers was asked to 
resign in 1892 by Commissioner McCartney the 
settlement houses were closed against the junior 
street cleaners H had then no places to hold 
my meetings except on the streets and in the 
parks, states Mr. Simons, ^^so I held them 
there. Many a time our enthusiastic crowds of 
children were made to move on by policemen. 
Finally, with the commissioner’s consent, I 
secured rooms at 261 East 4th street for $22 
a month, which I paid out of my own pocket. 
In 12 months after we reopened our quarters 
we had 44 leagues in ^ running order, and a 
membership of 4,000 children. The work went 
on until permanent headquarters were secured 
in 1898 ® Successive commissioners were 
opposed to the League, but Simons kept up the 
work, till finally Commissioner Foster Crowell 
in 1908 aided him again in the work of organi- 
zation. In December of that year Simons had 
nine leagues in operation, and then W. H. 
Edwards became street cleaning commissioner. 
Commissioner Edwards consistently supported 
the League and the branches gradually grew 
to 72 The members conduct their regular 
meetings and make out their own reports in 
proper form. The work of the organization 
has given the children an invaluable training In 
citizenship. 


K aiser WILHELM’S land* See miles, and the population about 3,000,000, of 

German New Guinea. whom more than 1,100 are whites (and nearly 

^ all of these German). The town of Duala has 

Kamerun. A German Protectorate in 22,000 inhabitants. Buea is the government- 

West Africa, situated between the French Congo seat Trading stations are Victoria, Kribi, 
and British Nigeria. The area is 191,130 square del Rey, and Campo. Three merchants compose 
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a local council in the goveniment, which is 
chiefly administered by a Governor, a Chancel- 
lor, and two Secretaries. Education is pro- 
mulgated in four government schools, with 550 
pupils, and in denominational schools with a 
total enrollment of 19,000 The administration 
of justice entailed about 4,400 convictions m 
1908-09 — 100 of which concerned Europeans 
The revenue, exclusive of imperial aid, amounted 
for 1909-10 to about $1,983,200 The mineral 
lesources of the country are chiefly gold, the 
agricultural resources, cocoa, coffee, rubber, 
cola, and oil palms Cloves, ginger, pepper, 
vanilla, and other products are being experi- 
mentally raised — and successfully The im- 
ports into the colony amounted in 1909 to 
more than $4,197,200, and consisted mainly of 
textiles, spirits, timber, salt, ironwork, and pro- 
duce. The leading exports for 1908 were : 
rubber, $955,950 ». cocoa, $530,850; palm kernels, 
$440,700; palm oil, $197,500; and ivory $180,100, 
and all exports amounted to $2,432,700. The 
exports were valued at $3,041,000 in 1909 Over 
400 vessels entered and cleared at the ports in 
1908 There are 320 miles of railway line in 
the colony , telegraph line is being rapidly 
installed; a cable connects Kamerun with the 
Nigerian town of Bonny 

Kansas. A State of the South Atlantic 
division of the United States with an area of 
82,080 square miles, 380 being water. Accord- 
ing to the 1910 census, Kansas had a population 
of 1,690,949, an increase of 220,454 or 150 per 
cent over 1900. The population per square mile 
is 207 per cent. Kansas is the 22nd State in 
point of size Its capital is Topeka with a 
population of 43,684 

Agriculture — According to the statistics for 
the fiscal year 1910 collected by the Department 
of Agriculture, the production of corn aggre- 

f ated 169,100,000 bushels on an acreage of 
,900,000 and was valued at $76,095,000; winter 
wheat, 61,060,000 bushels, acreage, 4,300,000, and 
farm value, $51,290,000, spring wheat, 1,008,000 
bushels, acreage, 120,000, value, $847,000; oats, 
46,620,000 bushels, acreage, 1,400,000, value, 
$15,851,000; barley, 5,400,000 bushels, acreage, 
300,000 and value, $2,430,000 ; rye, 532,000 bush- 
els, acreage, 38,000. and value, $388,000; buck- 
wheat, 15,000 bushels, acreage, 1,000, value, 
$14,000; flaxseed, 410,000 bushels, acreage, 
50,000, value, $861,000; potatoes, 5,016,000 
bushels, acreage, 88,000 and value, $4,514,000; 
hay, 2,061,000 tons, acreage, 1,792,000 and value, 
$10,076,000. The farm animals i Jan 1910 
were* horses, 1,187,000, value, $127,000,000; 
mules, 154,000, value, $17,864,000; milch cows, 
737,000; value, $27,195,000; other cattle, 3.260, - 
000, value, $77,202,000; sheep, 278,000, value, 
$1,307,000; number of sheep of sheanng age i 
April 1909, 170,000; average weight of fleece, 7 
pounds, percentage of shrinkage 64 pounds; 
wool, washed and unwashed 1,190,000 pounds; 
wool scoured 421,400 pounds. The swine on the 
Kansas farms l Jan 1910 numbered 1,942,000, 
their value being $19,420,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing , — In 1908, the 
anthraate and bituminous coal production was 
5,576,346 as against 6,537,901 for 1907. Six 
months of warm weather in the latter year and 


natural gas, the crude petroleum production 
amounting to 1,811,781 barrels valued at $746,- 
695 There were 566 wells completed The 
1908 production of natural gas yielded $7,691,- 
589. There was a zinc output of 8,628 short 
tons. In 190S, the output of Portland cement 
was 3,854,603 barrels valued at $2,874,457 Salt 
also to the value of 2,588,814 barrels valued at 
$882,984 and clay products valued at $2,248,805 
were also produced The total mineral outputs 
for the year was $26,162,213 The last census 
report on the subject shows that in manufac- 
tures the capital employed is $88,680,117, the 
number of wage earners, 35,570, wages paid 
$18,883,071 and the value of the products, $198,- 
244,992 The number of establishments were 
2,474 with 2,776 proprietors or firm members, 
and 3.714 clerks During the year, $155,840,449 
worth of raw material was used- The capitad 
invested in the slaughtering industry was $25,- 
332,330, and the output $96,375,679 Kansas City 
is the important center of the live stock trade. 
There was $13,816,887 in flour and gnst indus- 
tries which >ielded $42,034,019. Zinc smelting 
is another prominent industry Its capital was 
$10,403,432, output, $10,149,468. 

Government . — The Governor of Kansas is 
Walter R. Stubbs, Republican, whose salary is 
$5,000 a year and whose te|-m expires 10 Jan. 
1913 The Lieutenant-Governor is Richard J. 
Hopkins, the Secretary of State, Charles H. 
Devine; Treasurer, Mark Tulley; Attorney- 
General, John S. Dawson; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, E T. Fairchild The United 
States Senators are Charles Curtis, whose term 
expires 1913 and Joseph L Bristow who serves 
to 1915, both Republicans. Members of House 
of Representatives are D R Anthony, Jr., A. 
C. Mitchell, Philip P Campbell, Frederick S 
Jackson, R R Reese, I. D Young, E H. Mad- 
ison and Victor Murdock, all Republicans The 
composition of the State Legislature is Senate, 
35 Republicans, 5 Democrats; house, 71 Repub- 
licans, 53 Democrats, i Independent. 

Finance . — The receipts and disbursements 
for the year ending 30 June 1909 were* Re- 
ceipts 1908-09 $5,934,348 and the disbursements, 
$5,302,708 In 1910 the total assessed value of 
the real and personal property in the State was 
$2,752,097,452 The bonded debt, $520,000 Ac- 
cording to the figures furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to the National 
Monetary Commission in 1909, Kansas had 204 
National Banks with 23,880 depositors and 
$6,454,23860 deposits, 581 State banks with 21,- 
144 depositors and $5,586,609.85 deposits and 13 
savmgs banks which in 1910 had 18,294 depos- 
itors having $3,507,501.05 deposits. In addition, 
Kansas has 5 private banks with 165 depositors 
and $58,84935 deposits 

Religion and Education — According to the 
last census on the subject there were 1,648 
female and 933 male Adventists; 16,412 male 
and 26,733 female Baptists; 5,402 male and 
9,845 female Congregationalists ; 14,907 male 
and 24,074 female Disciples or Christians; 13,- 
398 male and 14,216 female Lutherans; 43 > 59 i 
male and 72,280 female Methodists , 14,879 male 
and 23,94a female Presbyterians; 46,026 male 

. 2ind 45,730 female Roman Catholics and 5,776 

th^ rncreased* production and consumption of male and 8,158 female United Brethren sect, 
oil and natural gas in Lottisiana and elsewhere There are also many other minor religious 
were causes for this decrease Kansas has a denominations. For 1909, the sum of $7,378,194 
petroleum area of 200 square miles and 550 of was spent on education. There were 392,009 
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pupils in the schools The male teachers were 
2,474 and the female 10,511 High school edu- 
cation IS now free in many counties of the 
State For igog, the Kansas university, tech- 
nical schools and colleges had an income of 
$1,350,946 of which $61,000 was derived from 
the government, $92,^2 from productive funds 
and $292,493 from tuition fees The value of 
their buildings was $4,130,079 and of productive 
funds $1,660,240. 

Charities and Corrections — There are so 
benevolent institutions in addition to public 
ones for the care of the insane and paupers 
They comprise 23 hospitals, 13 private and i 
public orphan asylum, 9 private and 2 public 
homes for adults and 2 public institutions for 
the deaf and blind There is a State board 
for the control of public charities. 

Legislation , — The legislature meets in bien- 
nial session and it is limited to 50 days It did 
not meet in 1910. ^ The 1909 session passed acts 
reducing commodity rates on railroads, provid- 
ing for the guaranty of deposits in State banks, 
prohibiting children under 14 from working 
in any factory and workshop not owned by 
their parent and from working in any theatre, 
packing house, elevator or mills and regulating 
the hours for all over 16 between 7am and 
6pm, providing for government by commis- 
sion for cities of the first class (over 15,000) 
and of the second class (over 2,000) and for 
the initiative and referendum and recall in their 
charters ; requiring hotels and other public 
buildings to have suffiaent fire escapes; pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors and 
cigarettes and limiting the sale of tobacco to 
adults, requiring persons interested in legisla- 
tion to register with the Secretary of the State; 
enforcing the sale of pure food, fixing weights 
and measures, maximum freight rates; pro- 
viding for good roads and the supervision of 
roads by a State Engineer, creating ^the office 
of Dairy Commissioner and giving him power 
to enforce the sale of pure butter, cheese, ice 
cream, etc, an act for the protection of the 
people against tuberculosis, for its suppression 
in cattle and provision also for dissolution of 
corporations that abuse their privileges 

History — During the early part^ of Sept. 
X910, the 54th anniversary of the time^ when 
John Brown and his men fought the Missouri 
guerrillas in the woods at the edge of the town 
of Osawatomie was celebrated The occasion 
has since become famous in political history. 
For it was at Osawatomie that ex-president 
Theodore Roosevelt delivered his address on 
the New Nationalism. The Kansas Agricul- 
tural College started a course in cooking during 
the year. More J:han 500 girls and young 


Katsura, Marquis Tara, Japanese army 
officer and statesman b Chosiu, Japan, in 1S47 
He was educated in the Military School of 
Prussia and entered the army in 1867 serving 
throughout the war of the restoration. He was 
military attache to the Japanese Legation at 
Berlin 1875-78 and m 1884 visited Germany and 
made a study of the German army He was 
Vice-Minister of the Japanese army 1886-91, 
and in this capacity achieved the great reform 
in the army; was commissioned Commander in 
Chief of the third division of the Japanese 
Army, and served during the Chino-Japanese 
War, 1891-95. In 1896 he was chosen governor- 
general of Formosa He was chief command- 
ant of the Tokio Bay Defense, 1896-98; Minister 
of War, 1898-1900, and Prime Minister of 
Japan, 1901-06. He was made an honorary 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath by 
King Edward VII in 1905 

Keator, Frederick William, fifth missionary 
P E. bishop of Olympia, and 203d m succes- 
sion in the American episcopate, b Honesdale, 
Pa, 22 Oct 1855. He was graduated from Yale 
University A.B 1880, LLB. 1882; engaged in 
the practice of law in Chicago, 111 , 1882-90, 
but abandoned it to study for the ministry, and 
was graduated from the Western Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, in 1891 ^ He was ordered 
deacon and ordained to the ministry in 1891, and 
was rector of the Church of the Atonement, 
Chicago, 1891-96; of Grace Church, Fx'eeport, 
111 , 1896-99, and of St John’s, Dubuque, la , 1899- 
1902 The honorary degree of STD. was con- 
ferred on him by the Western Theological Sem- 
inary in 1902 and that of DD by Yale Uni- 
versity the same year. He was elected litih 
bishop of the missionary district of Olympia, 
as successor to Rt. Rev William Morris Barker, 
D.D, who died 21 Feb. icx>i, and he was con- 
secrated 8 Jan 1902 by Bishops McLaren, Hare, 
and Nicholson. 

Keda. A Stale under British rule in the 
western part of the Malay Peninsula; ceded 
to Great Britain in 1909, by a treaty signed at 
Bangkok, and annexed to the Straits Settle- 
ments (6 V ) The area is about 3,000 square 
miles. The population is probably between 
150,000 and 200,000, among whom arc a consid- 
erable number of Chinese. The colony is gov- 
erned by a native Sultjm, but he is counselled 
by an Advisor, and assisted by a State Council 
composed of the Advisor and four members. 
The treasury as well as other departments of 
the government are in the hands of British 
officials, with the sanction of the natives. The 
revenue amounts to about $665,000 per annum, 
and the expenditure to $620,000 Opium farms 
afford the principal source of revenue. There 


women enrolled The pupils are taught to pre- is a school at Alor Star, the seat of government, 
pare and cook the food in all the different situated on the coast The police of the colony 


methods of serving the viands. There are also 
sewing classes where girls may learn how to 
mend, make patterns for clothes, cut goods to 
avoid waste, select trimmings and make their 
own clothing. During 1909, the most important 
event in the controversy revolving around mon- 
opolies was the agreement of the International 
Harvester Company to the imposition of a $60,- 
000 fine for violating the Anti-Trust law. The 


are under British command. There are police 
and^ other ^ courts for the administration of 
justice. Rice, paddjr, and tapioca are the chief 
products of the soil. The forests ate being 
worked and protected, of late, however, and 
rubber is being cultivated. Tin mines are suc- 
cessfully operated in two or three districts. 
There is mail and telegraph service in Keda 
(or Kedah). The capital of the colony has 
75 miles of telephone line, and steamers visit 


company agrees to submit it$ business to the . , ^ . 

public control and permit either the Supreme that port periodically. 

Court or a public utilities commission to regu- Keiley, Benjamin J., R. C bishop: K Pet- 
late its pneejs. tersburg, Va., 13 Oct 1:847. He received his 
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theological education at the American College, 
Rome, Italy, was ordained priest 31 Dec 1873, 
and was pastor at Wilmington and at New Castle, 
Del, 1873-96; at Atlanta, Ga, i8S6-g6: and at 
Savannah, Ga., 1896-1900 On 3 June 1900 he 
was consecrated bishop of Savannah as successor 
to the Rt Rev Thomas Albert Becker who 
died in 1899. 

Kelantan. A district formerly belonging 
to Siam, in the eastern part of the Malay Pen- 
insula, ceded to Great Britain by an Anglo- 
Siamese treaty executed at Bangkok, 10 March 
1909 The area is 5,000 square miles and the 
population in excess of 300,000, about 10,000 
of whom are Chinese The capital city has 
10,000 inhabitants. A native hereditary ruler is 
the chief functionary Under him are distnct 
officials , then there are ^^circle heads,® and 
after that, village pnnapals. The estimated 
revenue for 1908 was about $191,800. The 
British have instituted schools in the colony, m 
one of which there are 80 pupils. There is a 
government grant toward education The reli- 
gion of the country is chiefly Mohammedanism. 
The police are British-controlled There are 
very few roads^ in Kelantan, but the boat ser- 
vice upon the rivers and coasts is exceptionally 
efficient There is steamer service between 
Bangkok and Singapore There is telegraph 
and telephone communication between Bangkok 
and other parts The industries of the country 
include silk-manufactures, boat-works, and 
brick-kilns. The leading agricultural products 
are rice, cocoanuts, betel nuts, tapioca, sugar- 
cane, pepper, and maize. Resin and gharu, 
bamboo, and rattan are also produced Good 
timber is found and worked in the colony. The 
hvestock is a valuable resource, there being 
about 90,000 cattle, 20,000 buffaloes, and sheep, 
and goats. Poultry is plentiful. Mineral prod- 
ucts are gold, galena, tin, etc. The gold 
exportation m 1906-07 was valued at $127,800; 
galena, $4,800. British companies are taking 
hold of the mines of Kelantan The country’s 
exports amount to about $692,400 per annum, 
and the imports to approximately $833,000 

Kellor, Frances Alice, Chief of the Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration, b Columbus, 
Ohio, 20 Oct 1873. Her parents were in mod- 
erate circumstances and she attended the public 
schools of her native city and engaged m jour- 
nalistic work on the Coldwater Republican She 
removed to Chicago where she continued in 
newspaper work. Deciding on the law as a 
profession she entered Cornell University Law 
School where she was graduated LLB 1897, 
and pursued an undergraduate and graduate 
course at the University of Chicago 1898-1904- 
She interested herself in ^ the Sociological 
work from a scientific viewpoint and at- 
tended the New York Summer School of 
Philanthropy in 1901. She made a special study 
of the criminal in institutions and when the 
Women’s Municipal League undertook the bet- 
terment of the condition of the dwellers in the 
densely populated districts of New York City 
and established a bureau of Municipal Research, 
Miss Kellor was largely instrumental in the 
shaping of its policy, and was elected general 
director of the Inter-Municipal Research Com- 
mittee. Statistics were kept of servants and the 
homes in which they might be employed, and a 
thorough investigation was made of employ- 
ment agenaes, which caused the closing of many 
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agencies which sent girls to immoral resorts, 
and a modification of the rules of many other 
establishments Miss Kellor served her direc- 
torship without payment, and carried her reform 
movement to Albany where she obtained leg- 
islative action In the guise of a servant, she 
lived in the lodging houses of the aty, where 
immigrant girls and unemployed servants found 
board, and in this manner succeeded in obtain- 
ing evidence that resulted in closing the worst 
of such places She was a fellow of the 
College Settlement Association, 1902-04 , a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Fourteen; a member 
of the New York Research Council; a mem- 
ber of the New York State Immigration Com- 
mission in 1909; was appointed by Governor 
Hughes a member of the special commission to 
investigate labor camps, and it was her report, 
wntten m conjunction with Lillian D Wald of 
the Nurses Settlement and another of the com- 
mission, and pubhshed in the survey, describ- 
ing the conditions in the construction camps, 
along the new barge canals, and the route of 
New York’s new water system that caused the 
estabhshment of the Bureau of Industnes and 
Immigration On 3 Oct 1910 she was appointed 
chief investigator of the State Labor Depart- 
ment and placed in temporary charge of the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration A 
civil-service examination being necessary before 
she could become the actual head She com- 
peted in the examination and among 31 com- 
petitors, 30 of whom were men, she stood 
highest and was awarded the new position. 
She assumed her duties in Oct 1910, and con- 
tributed her salary of $2,500 to the appropria- 
tion made by the^ Legislature for the new 
bureau. Her appointment was confirmed by 
the State Civil Service Commissioner on 31 
Nov. 1910. 

Kenny, William John, R C. bishop: b 
Delhi, N. Y, 9 Oct 1853. He was graduated 
in arts from St Bonaventure’s College, Al- 
legany, N. Y., studied for the priesthood, and 
was ordained at St Augustine, Fla, 15 Jan. 
1879. He was pastor at Jacksonville, 1879-81; 
Palatka, 1881-84; Jacksonville, 1884-1902; and 
was appointed vicar-general of the diocese in 
1889, serving until 1901, when he was elevated 
to be administrator of the diocese, as suc- 
cessor to the Rt Rev. John Moore, who died 
30 July 1901. He was consecrated third bishop 
of St Augustine 18 May 1902. 

Kinsman, Frederick Joseph, third P. E. 
bishop of Delaware, and 239th in succession in 
the American episcopate: b. Warren, Ohio, 27 
Sept. 1868 He was graduated at St Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H , in 1887, and went 
abroad to resume his studies at Oxford, Eng., 
and was graduated from Keble College, Ox- 
ford, A.B. 1894, AM.1899. He was ordered 
deacon in 1895, and served as master of St. 
Paul’s School, 1^5-97. In 1896 he ^ was 
ordained to the priesthood and was appointed 
rector of St Martin’s Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., 1897, serving until 1900, when he was 
elected professor of church history at the 
Berkley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn In 
1903 he was elected to fill the same professor- 
ship at the General Theological Seminary. New 
York City, and held that chair until his ele- 
vation to the bishopric. He was consecrated 
third bishop of Delaware, 28 Oct 1908, Bishops 
Tuttle, Whitaker, and Niles officiating. The 
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honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on the products, including custom work and re- 
him by Berkeley Divinity School in 1909 Bishop pairing, $i59>753?9^8 per annum In 1909, the 

Kinsman is a member of the American So- distilled spirits produced amounted to 27,524,275 

ciety of Church History, and of the Historical gallons, and the fermented liquors to 704»948 
Society of Delaware. barrels. 

1 rni 1 o 4. Ftshenes — For the fisheries of the State, 

Kentucky. The largest State of the Bast there are 452 independent fishermen and 103 
South Central Division of the United States, ^age earning fishermen For the year ending 
having an area of 40,590 square miles, of which 31 1908, 5,389,800 pounds of fish valued at 

400 are water. According to the 1910 census, its ^110,300 were taken Of this, 436,100 were cat- 

population was 2,289,905 This is a gam of valued at $26,130, 529,600 buffalo of the 
142,731, or 6 6 per cent, over 1900. The popula- ^^^lue of $21,450, 449400 German Carp valued 
tion per square mile is 57 as against 53 4 in at $17,970; 354,500 drum valued at $16,120, and 
1900 Kentucky ranks 14th m population. Its 3^413^000 pounds of mussel shells and pearls 
capital IS Frankfort. valued at $19,750 There was also black bass, 

Agriculture — The com crop for 1910 was breen or sun fish, paddle-fish, sturgeon, and 

105.270.000 bushels, Its acreage 3,630,000, and suckers caught 

Its farm value, i Dec 1910, $55, 793, 000 There Government and Finance — The Governor 
were 9,600,000 bushels of winter wheat produced of Kentucky, Augustus E Willson, Republican, 
in 1910, its farm value being $8,928,000, a price receives a salary of $6,500 a year, and his term 
per bushel of 93 cents. The acreage aggregated expires 31 Dec 1911 The Lieutenant-Governor 

750.000 and the average yield per acre was 128 is W H Cox; Secretary of State, Ben L. 
percent. The oats crop for 1910 yielded 4,250,- Bruner, Treasurer, Edwin Farley; Auditor, 
000 bushels from an acreage of 170,000, and its Frank P. James ; Attorney-General, James B 
farm value on i December was $1,912,000. The Breathett. Kentucky is represented m the 
production of barley declined in 1910 to 24,000 United States Senate by Thomas P Payntcr, 
bushels valued at $i6,ooo. There were 1,000 Democrat, and William 0 Bradley, Republican 
acres devoted to it. During 1910, there were Its representatives in the lower house of 

160.000 bushels of rye, grown on 13,000 acres, Congress are Ollie M James, Augustus O 

and valued at $144,000. The potato production Stanley, R Y Thomas, Jr, Ben Johnson, 

was 3,712,000 bushels, on an acreage of 41,000, Swager Sharley, Arthur B. Rouse, Jame.s C 

and was valued at $2,399,000 This was a Cantrell, Harvey Helm, W. J Fields, all Dcm- 
heavy increase over 1908 and 1909 In 1910, ocrats, and John W. Langley, and Caleb Powci.s, 
Kentucky produced 645,000 tons of hay on an Republicans The State legislature consists of 
acreage of 500,000, valued at $8,450,000 — a large a Senate of 37 members, 24 Democrats, and 13 
increase over 1909 . There were 470,400 acres Republicans, and a House of 74 Democrats 
devoted to the raising of tobacco in 1910, and 26 Republicans For 1900, the balance sheet 
yielding 381,024,000 pounds, valued at $33,149,- of the general expenditure fund showed avatl- 
088 — nearly double the production of 1908. able $2,696,650 and the cash in the treasuiy 
Kentucky is the largest tobacco-raising State $336,873 The expenditures were $4,237,478, 
in the Union. Its production is more than twice showing a deficit of $1,203,954. The amount 
that of North Carolina and nearly three limes spent on schools for 190Q was $3,081,616 10 

that of Virginia On i Jan iQio, the farm Religion and Education. — The leading reli- 

animals were as follows 407,000 horses, valued gious denominations are the Baptists, Roman 
at $42,735,000 ; 207,000 mules, valued at $24,426,- Catholics, Methodists, Disciples of Christ, and 
000; 349,000 milch cows, valued at $12,884,000; Presbyterians. During 1909 there were 730,836 

665.000 other kinds of cattle, valued at $13,234,- pupils enrolled in the schools, for which 11,027 

000. The swine aggreg^ed 989,000, and were teachers were employed. Under the constitu- 
valued at $6,725,000. There were 1,060,000 tion the school revenue is derived from the 
sheep valued at $4,240,000 The number of interest on Commonwealth bonds for $1,327,000, 
sheep of the shearing age on i April 1909 was dividends on 798 shares of stock in the Ken- 
750,000, a shrinkage of 39 per cent; the wool tucky Bank of the par value of $79,800, the 
washed and unwashed, 3, 750, 000 pounds, and interest on the 6 per cent bonds of the 
the wool scoured, 2,287,500 pounds. Commonwealth. 

Mining and Manufactures — There are bi- Charities and Corrections, — There is a State 
luminous and canned mines, the output of which Board of Control which supervises the public 
is 10,246,500 short tons, valued at about $10,- charitable institutions. During the fiscal year 
000,000 per annum. The petroleum yield aver- of 1910, $160,534 was e^^ended for new per- 
ages about 725,000 barrels annually, amounting manent improvements There is a movement 
to $706,801. The fluorspar in 1908 amounted to on foot for a manual training and industrial 
6,323 short tons, valued at $48,642. Kentucky department at the Kentucky Institution for 
also has sandstone and limestone quarries, the Feeble-Minded Children, Tnere are 82 ben- 
output of which is valued at about $900,000. evolent institutions in the State. This does not 
Brick, tiles and pottery are turned out to the include insane asylums and almshouses. The 
value of $2,239,108 Iron, lead, barytes, lime, ma|ority of these institutions are supported by 
natural cement, asphalt, natural gas and mineral individuals and ecclesiastical bodies, 
waters are other mineral products of the State Legislation, — The next regular session of 

The value of the mineral output, including pig the Legislature will take place l Jan. 1012. It 
iron, but not iron ore, for igciS was $1^141,956. is biennial and is limited to a session of 60 days. 
According to the last^ census figures, Kentucky The Kentucky Legislature met accordingly in 
has 3;734 manufacturing establishments having 1910 Mea6ures were enacted for the distribu- 
a capital of $147,282,478, giving employment to tion of preventive serum m cases of hog cholera 
59,794 .wage earners, their total earmngs and heavily penalizing the owner for failing to 
amounting to $244^,634. The cost of the report his suspicions as to the presence of the 
materials used is $86,545464 and the value of disease, making it lawful for farmers to agree 
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to abstain from growing any kind of a crop for 
any given period of season and to continue for 
the purpose of securing a higher price, extend- 
ing the child labor law to business offices, tele- 
graph offices, hotels, restaurants, apartments 
and boarding houses, and prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children between 14 and 16 years of 
age without a school certilicate ,* punishing by 
fine cruelty to animals; substituting the electric 
chair for hanging in cases of capital punish- 
ment; providing for indeterminate sentences, 
the limit to^ be fixed by the judge in felonies 
and the juries in misdemeanor cases, licensing 
automobiles and providing for the following 
registration fee. $5 for a car of less than 
25 horse power, $10 for a car from 25 to So 
horse power and $20 for a car over 50 horse 
power. Speed limit, whatever is reasonable and 
proper ^^under the circumstances of the time 
and place,® but eight miles an hour on corners 
and at curves and crossings, lo miles an hour 
in business sections, 15 miles in resident sec- 
tions, and 20 miles elsewhere are prima facie 
unreasonable. 

History, 1910. — During the year, the agita- 
tion over the liquor question; the controversy 
between the tobacco growers and the American 
Tobacco Company, out of which night riding 
grew and the feuds in Breathitt county have 
ceased to attract attention. During 1909, Boyd 
County, having a population of 40,000, voted no 
license by a maj'ority of 235 This made 96 out 
of 119 counties ^Mry® under the county unit law 
During the latter part of 1910, the State Court 
of Appeals declared the election m Powell 
County, which w^ent ^Mry,® void because the 
Bible 'was used as an emblem. There was^ a 
picture of an open book on each ballot with 
the words ^^Holy Bible® under it. The court 
held the emblem to be prohibited by statute. 
The conflict between the combined and in- 
dependent tobacco growers was echoed in the 
1910 Legislature by a measure legalizing the 
combination During 1909^ an action was begun 
under the Sherman Law in the Federal Court 
against the Burley Tobacco Society by Clark 
and Scott of Scranton to recover $135,000 
damages for conspiracy in trying to control 
the White Burley tobacco market. The feud 
in Breathitt County was reechoed in 1910 by 
the killing of John Abner, a noted feudist, 
on 23 August Abner was accused of being one 
of the men hired by James Hargis to assassinate 
James B Marcum and others A town without 
officials is being built on the Kentucky side of 
the Ohio River. It will be run on social- 
istic lines and the people will rule them- 
selves. Trials for crimes will take place at 
public meetings in the public hall and the 
people will vote on the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 

Kiau-Chau. A German Protectorate on 
the east coast of China, in the province of 
Shan-tung Kiau-Chau is the n^e applied 
to the harbor, the city, and the district The 
bay is of the same area as the district — 200 
square miles The population in 1908 was about 
1,484,000, of whom 33,000 were whites The 
country was proclaimed a German Protecto- 
rate in 1898 The Government is in the hands 
of navy officers Government expenditure for 
1009-10 was about $2,470,500 Justice, etc. At 
Shanghai there is a German consular court. 
The exercise of j’ustice toward Chinese is 


specifically restricted. Europeans have their 
own judges. Education is dispensed in Ger- 
man Schools for Chinese, and in a school at 
Tsmg-Tau for superior instruction The 
chief agricultural products are sweet-potatoes, 
ground-nuts, fruits, and beans. Silk is culti- 
vated. The industnes of the country include 
silk-weavmg, soap-making, coal-mming, bri- 
quette-making, and brewing The leading 
imports in 1908 were cotton and cotton-goods, 
cotton yarn, metals, paper, sugar, and matches; 
and amounted to the value of $10,216,900 The 
principal exports were silk, straw braid, the 
oil of beans and nuts, etc.; and were valued 
at $7,821,650 Kiau-Chau has a floating dock 
employing about 1,000 Chinese. Vessels entered 
and cleared at the port in 1908, about 470, and 
more than 6,000 junks entered. There are 
approximately 230 miles of railway in the 
colony. 

Kidnapping. See Black Hand. 

Kinsolving, Lucien Lee, first P E mis- 
sionary bishop of Southern Brazil, and the 
third consecrated in America for foreign 
churches* b. Loudoun County, Va 14 May 
1862 He attended the Episcopal High School 
at Alexandria, Va., and the University of Vir- 
ginia, and was graduated from the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia in 1889. He was ordered 
deacon by Bishop Whittle in June 1889 and 
advanced to the priesthood in August of the 
same year He was sent to Brazil as a mis- 
sionary and worked for nine years, becoming 
dean of convocation and a member of the 
standing comnuttee of the mission. The Bra- 
zilian Mission was at that time under the 
episcopal charge of the Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia. He was consecrated 0 Jan 1899 by 
Bishop Dudley, Bishops Doane, Scarborough 
and Peterkin acting as co-consecrators, and 
Bishops Potter, Walker, Talbot, G H. Kin- 
solving, Wells, Lawrence, and McVicar acting 
as presenters. The honorary degree of S.T D. 
was conferred on him by the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1899 In 1907 the missionary 
district of Southern Brazil was established and 
Bishop Kinsolving became its first missionary 
bishop 

Klein, Charles, playwright, b. London, Eng. 

7 Jan. 1867. His two brothers Herman and 
Manuel adopted music as a profession. Her- 
man becoming a professor of singing at the 
Guildhall School of Music, London, and 
Manuel, a composer of comic operas. Charles, 
attended the North London College, and en- 
gaged in dramatic and operatic writing Com- 
bining with his brother Manuel in several of 
the latter. He is the author of ^By Proxy ^ ; 
^The Distnct Attorney^ , ^A Paltry Million^ ; 
<The Charlatan > , ^Heartsease\ ^E 1 Capitan^; 
^The Hon. John Grigsby^ ; ^Doctor Bilgraff^ ; 
^The Cipher Code^ ; ^A Royal Rogue^ ; ^The 
Auctioneer^; ^Red Feather^; ^Mr Picl^ick^; 
^The Music Master^ ^The Lion and the 
Mouse^ ; ^The Daughters of Men^ ; ^The Third 
Degree^ ; ^The Stepchild^ ; <The Next of Kin^ ; 
and ^The Gamblers^ (1910) 

Knapp, Marlin Augustus. United States 
judge of the Court of Commerce organized in 
Jan. 1911 : b. Spoiford, N. Y., 6 Nov. 1843 He 
graduated at Wesleyan University, Conn., AB, 
1868; A.M. 1871, and his further college de- 
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grees were : honorary A.M. Syracuse Uni- 
versity 1892; LLD Wesle>an 1892 He was 
admitted to the bar at Syracuse, N Y , 1869, 
and practiced his profession in that city, 1869- 
91 , was corporation counsel, Syracuse, 1S77-83 ; 
United States Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner under appointments by President Harri- 
son, President Cleveland, President Roosevelt, 
serving three terms of six years each from 
Feb. 1891 to Feb 1909, acting as chairman of 
the commission from Jan 1898, and m Dec. 
1910 President Taft named him as one of the 
judges of the new Court of Commerce for a 
term of five years and appointed B H. Meyer, 
of Wisconsin, his successor as a member of 
the board of the United States Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners 

Knight, Albion Williamson, first P. E 
missionary bishop of Cuba and 224th in succes- 
sion in the American episcopate . b. White 
Springs, Fla., 24 Aug. 1859. Educated at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn., 
where he was graduated B D. in 1881 He was 
ordered to the diaconate in 1881 and advanced 
to the priesthood m 1883, and his first clerical 
work was done at Palatka and Jacksonville, 
Fla., where he served 1881-92. In 1893 he was 
made dean of St. Philips Cathedral, Atlanta, 
Ga., and in Oct 1904 he was elected by the 
General Convention bishop of the newly created 
Missionary district of Cuba, comprising the 
Island of Cuba and the Isle of Pines with an 
area of 47,000 square miles and a population 
of 1,200,000, and he began work in the district 
with nine clergy who ministered to 17 parishes 
and missions, the first annual convention 
being held at Havana in Jan 1906. He was 
consecrated in St Philips Cathedral, Atlanta, 
21 Dec. 1904, and took up his residence at 
Havana, Cuba, in Jan. 1905 He served as 
a delegate to the General Convention from 
the Diocese of Florida twice and from the 
Diocese of Georgia four times ^ He was made 
an alumni trustee of the University of the 
South and received from this University his 
degree of D.D. 

Koch, Robert, German bacteriologist , b. 
Klansthal, Hanover, Germany, ii Dec 1843; d. 
Baden-Baden, 27 May 1910. Pie studied medi- 
cine at Gottingen, and practiced in Langen- 
hagen, Rackwitz and Wollstem. He made 
extensive researches in bacteriology 1872-80, 
and in the latter year was appointed a member 
of the imperial board of healtli in Berlin. Con- 
tinuing the study of the communicable causes 
of anthrax, cholera and tuberculosis, and suc- 
ceeding in isolating the tubercle bacillus in 
1882 He was privy counsellor in 1883 ; director 
of the German Cholera Commission which 
went to Egypt and^ India in 1883 to investigate 
cholera, ana he discovered the cholera bacil- 
lus, and on his return to Germany in 1884 he 
was given 100,000 marks by the government for 
his services. In 1885 he was made director of 
the new Institute of Hygiene and professor in 
the University of Berlin, and an honorary pro- 
fessor and director of the new Institute for 
Infectious Diseases in 1891 In Nov 1890 it 
became generally known that he had discovered 
and tested a compound substance which when 
hypodermically injected was destructive to the 
tubercle bacilli. This announcement caused 
great excitement throughout the world. Phy- 


sicians and consumptive patients travelled to 
Berlin from all parts of the world in the hopes 
of a certain cure Doctor Koch, in Jan 1891, 
described the nature of the paratoloid, which 
proved to be itself prepared from the bacilli, 
and the reaction attending its use was so 
marked as to lead many physicians to doubt 
Its ultimate advantages The German Govern- 
ment, however, began the erection of the Koch 
Institute for Consumptives fitted with an 
immense laboratory and 150 beds Doctor 
Koch was the author of many works on bac- 
teriological and other medical subjects many 
of which are translated into English. He was 
awarded the Ordre pour La Mente by the 
French Government. 

Korea. A peninsula In eastern Asia, separ- 
ating the Sea of Japan from the Yellow Sea. 
By virtue of the treaty signed 23 Aug. 1910. 
Korea is under Japanese dominion. 

Area and Population . — The country is about 
86,000 miles in extent, and the population is 
estimated at 10,000,000 There were among 
the Koreans about 123,700 Japanese in^ 1908. 
There are, altogether, about 110,000 foreigners 
at present in the country, 7,000 of whom are 
Chinese, 300 Americans, 150 British, 90 French, 
and 50 Germans. About 1,500 Koreans emi- 
grated to Hawaii and Mexico in 1905 The 
Chinese language is used officially in Korea, 
but the majonty of the people speak a corrupted 
Japanese The principal towns are: Seoul, the 
capital, with 250,000 inhabitants; Ping- Yang, 
40,000, Fusan, and Chemulpo 

Constitution, Government, and History ^ — 
A Japanese Resident General has superior 
charge of the administration of Korean affairs. 
All measures passed and all officials appointed 
must have the endorsement of the Resident 
Head Japanese officials fill many of the im- 
portant Government positions being eligible for 
all offices Since 1909 Japan holds the right 
to administer justice and regulate pri.sons in 
Korea. The country is divided into 339 dis- 
tricts composing 13 provinces. The nominal 
ruler of the peninsular State is Yi Chok, the 
Emperor of Korea; born 1874; assumed office 
1907. Until the Russo-Japanese treaty of 1905, 
and the subsequent recognitions of Russia and 
Great Britain, established Japanese influence in 
Korea, the office of Emperor was lofty and 
independent, there was a Cabinet in the Gov- 
ernment, but it was impotent apart from its 
Sovereign. There were six departments of 
State; viz: the Home Office; the Treasury; 
Education; Justice, Agriculture, Trade and 
Industry; and Household. And there was also 
a Privy Council. But as a result of the war 
between Russia and Japan, Korea has given 
itself into the hands of the Government of 
Japan, and the country is virtually a province 
of the Island Empire; the Emperor a figure- 
head. The peninsula in all its government, is 
wholly subservient to the <^advice^^ of Japan. 

Finance — The total government receipts for 
the year 1909 amounted to about $10,449400, 
and accrued principally from taxes on land, 
and from customs duties. The 1909 expendi- 
ture was about $10,880,900. The public debt 
toward the beginning of 1909 aggregated $19,- 
435*500. There were three ordinary banks of 
the Koreans and four Japanese banks in J908. 
Besides these there were nine agricultural and 
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industrial banks, government-supported The 
Bank of Korea will soon be established to 
supplant the First Bank of Japan, and to enjoy 
the patronage of the Government. The yen 
is the money-unit in the country, and is worth 
nearly 50 cents. There are associations in 
Korea exercising the privilege of issuing notes; 
the First Bank of Japan has this prerogative 
also Coins are 20-yen, and lo-yen pieces ; 
silver, lo-sen, 20-sen, and 50-sen pieces, and 
there are nickel and copper corns. 

Education and Religion — The Education 
Department of the Government has supervision 
over schools, in the country, teaching Japanese, 
French, Chinese, and German. 1 here is a 
school for English, with 100 pupils, and there 
is an American Mission school The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is effectively work- 
ing in Korea Technical and industnal schools 
have been established Public instruction is 
dispensed through daily newspapers, Korean 
and Japanese, and through an English periodi- 
cal at the capital There are two hospitals in 
Seoul, conducted by American missionaries, and 
several Japanese institutions for the sick. A 
hospital also exists at Chemulpo, and is directed 
by an English doctor, and manned with trained 
nurses There are many Chnstianity-profes- 
sing people in the country. Protestant mission- 
aries from Great Britain and America number 
about 200, and Roman Catholic, 60. Confucian- 
ism and ancestor-worship are the prevalent 
religious doctrines, m Korea; although there 
are considerable numbers of Buddhists. 

Products and Industries — Land devoted to 
agriculture in Korea is 4,500,000 acres in ex- 
tent, and the tilling of the soil is the greatest 
industry in the country, bjit the natives use 
obsolete methods of farming, and the produc- 
tion is not what it should be Barley, millet, 
and oats, in the colder regions; rice, wheat, 
beans, and other grain in Ihe more temperate 
parts; and tobacco and cotton m the warmest 
zones, constitute the chief products of the 
land. Ginseng is also grown Whale-fishing 
is an industry in Korea. Minerals found are 
copper, iron, and coal. The mining-industry, 
however, is practically confined to the opera- 
tions of an Amencan company north of Ping- 
Yang The facilities for the transportation of 
produce are inadequate, and the country is 
backward as a result 

Commerce — The importation of merchan- 
dise in 1909 amounted to the value of $I7>356,- 
260; and the exportation (gold not included) 
to about $8,793»75 o The imports from and 
exports to China were $2,441,100, and $1,123,- 
700 respectively The imports from the United 
States in 1908 were valued at about $2,097,250. 
The leading imports and exports for 1908 and 
their respective values were about as follows: 
Imports cotton goods and varn, $ 5453^300 5 
iron and steel, $1,170,300; grass cloth, $799r 
000; silks, $736,250, timber. $835,700, petro- 
leum, $720,750; coal, $685,300, tobaccos, 
$589,250; paper, $538,900; and sugar, $462, ooa 
Exports: rice, $3,271,750; gold, $2,385,600; 
beans, $1,747,000; cattle and hides, $618,000; 
etc. Korea has commercial treaties with United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Russia, 
France, and other countries 

Shipping, Railways, and Telegraphs — Of 
the vessels registered at Korean ports in 1908, 


4,185 were Japanese; 120 Korean; 44 British; 
and about 50 United States. Coolies, pack- 
horses, and oxen constitute the most common 
means of transportation m the interior There 
are, however, 275 miles of railway between the 
capital and Fusan, a line of more than 300 
miles in length from Seoul to Wiju, and other 
short lines Japan owns the railways of Korea. 
Telegraph lines extend a total distance of 
2,17c miles throughout the country, and are 
controlled by the Japanese The principal 
towns enjoy the use of the telephone 

History,^ 1910 — The fight which Korea 
made for independence was finally completely 
lost m 1910 and it became a part of Japan The 
country had greatly deteriorated and for 15 
years had been a vassal State of China, unable 
to maintain its autonomy in the stirring events 
during and following the Russian-Japanese 
war. Although containing 80,000 square miles 
of territory and 10,000,000 inhabitants, the 
kingdom was lost, after 3,000 years. Until the 
Russian-Japanese War China had asserted a 
certam authority over Korea, but was com- 
pelled to rehnquish this at the time of the 
conflict Japan immediately appointed itself 
Korea’s adviser and held Korea in the same 
state of vassalage as China, although Russia 
objected. 

An agreement was signed at Seoul, 23 Feb. 

1904 between Japan and Korea which gave 
Japan the right to use Korean terntory for 
military purposes in return for a guarantee of 
indeijendence. The Japanese War eliminated 
Russia’s interest in lie matter and after that 
it remained a point of struggle between China 
and Japan, with China practically out of it 
Korea itself was too weak to make more than 
sporadic, desperate attempts to free itself m 
which it received absolutely no assistance from 
the rest of the world which looked on in 
apparent sympathy with Japan’s actions In 

1905 Japan made its first aggressive step lead- 
ing to annexation, by taking charge of Korea’s 
foreign affairs. Then m 1907 an agreement 
was entered into permitting Japan to fill offices 
in the Korean government and be permitted 
to pass on all appointments to high positions 
and all administrative acts. This work was 
done by the Japanese resident-general In 1909 
the administration of justice fell into the hands 
of Japan and, a year later nothing but the mere 
form of power remaining, Korea was formally 
annexed and the show of independence entirely 
done away with. 

As an economic gain Korea is worth to 
Japan all that it has cost, including two wars 
and the saddling of the nation with a large 
war debt For Japan has needed room for an 
overflow of population. Its 50,000,000 people 
are in an area of 148,000 square miles, much 
of it mountainous and unproductive, while 
Korea has been inefficiently farmed by its 
10,000,000 inhabitants It is to be expected that 
a large migration will take place from Japan. 
Besides land, however, Korea has brought lit- 
tle to Japan. One railroad and few ordinary 
roads is the total of development, the products 
of the country having been transported chiefly 
on the backs of bullocks and men. The trails 
are even impassable for months at a time and 
the country has long been one of the most back- 
ward in the world. Opposite conditions are 
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expected to prevail under Japanese dominion. 
The first move after annexation was a 
thorough investigation by specialists sent by 
the Japanese Government to learn what por- 
tions of Korea were best fitted for the raising 
of different crops Rice was found to e-row on 
a very profitable scale and silk worms produced 
plentifully. The most important discovery, 
however, is the possibility ot fruit production. 
All European fruits, grapes, apples, prunes, and 
pears grow in the interior. 

The name Korea, which has now passed 
from the list of nations, was a singular corrup- 
tion of the Chinese designation of the kingdom 
The real name Cho-sen is the one always used 
in communication with the Japanese It has 
been the name of the country for 500 years 
Translated it means ®the land of the morning 
calm^^ The Chinese name for the Koreans is 
kao-li, which was easily transformed into ko-n, 
and the country became known vulgarly as 
Korea Later it was adopted by English-speak- 
ing people. 

Krauthoff, Louis Charles, American law- 
yer. b. St. Louis, Mo., 18 Feb 1858. He at- 
tended the schools of Jefferson City, Mo, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1876. He was assistant attorney-general of 
Missouri, 1877-78, a representative in the State 
assembly, 1883 He removed to Kansas City 
in 1886 He was president of the State bar 
association, 1890-91 , was a member of the 
Democratic National Committee on the gold 
standard ticket in 1896, and in 1899 removed 
to Chicago, 111 ., where he was employed as 
general counsel for Armour & Co. until 1905, 
when he settled in New York City. He made 
an exhaustive discussion of ^^Malice as an In- 
gredient of a Civil Action^^ before the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in 1898. 


L abor. Although a number of impor- 
tant stnkes took place and the labor 
unions won and lost a number of 
advantages, the year 1910 was one of ex- 
pectancy in the labor world, the most im- 
portant question being the attitude of the 
United States Supreme Court towards offi- 
cials of the American Federation of Labor 
on trial for contempt in connection with 
the boycott exercised against the Buck Stove and 
Range Company of St. Louis. This famous 
controversy was concluded as far as the strike 
was concerned, but, nevertheless, the officers 
of the American Anti-Boycott Association re- 
fused to drop the case against President 
Gompers and his associates and much hung on 
the Supreme Court’s point of view 

None of the year’s strikes were in any way 
crucial, and there was a general tendency to- 
wards careful analysis of the situation on the 
part of both employers and employees and a 
subsequent arbitration. On this account, while 
labor as a whole won consistently in betterment 
of conditions, shortening hours and higher 
wages, there was not an unusual amount of 
labor agitation on the surface. The threatened 
strikes on the railroads were amicably arranged 
in this manner with the result that both sides 
to the controversy made concessions and a 
material advantage was gained in mtost cases 


Kwang-Chau-Wan. Territory under 
French lease since 1898, forming part of 
French Indo-China The area is about 190 
square miles, and the population 150,000 The 
country is indirectly under the rule of the 
Governor-General of Indo-Chma Kwane- 
Chau-Wan is administiatively divided into 
three departments. However, the original 
Chinese local organizations have been allowed 
to continue The leading imports into the 
colony are opium, oil, and cotton yarns, the 
exports from the colony, straw sacks, mats, and 
hogs The exports from Kwang-Chau-Wan 
contributed substantially to the colonial output 
for 1908, valued at $49,404,800. The vessels of 
two French shipping companies visit regularly 
at the port, which is free The roads of the 
country are fair , there is postal communication. 

Kwantung. A territory in the south of 
Liaotung Peninsula (China), leased to the 
Japanese The area is about 1,250 square miles, 
and the population 427,100. There are about 
30,000 Japanese in the population. A Governor- 
General, appointed from Japan, is in charge of 
the administration. He resules at Dairen 
Education is available in one elementary school 
where there are 800 pupils. A hospital and a 
church are maintained by an American Pro- 
testant Mission. The public worko of the coun- 
try are chiefly a railway connecting Dairen 
with Mukden, and the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way System eventually; and the harbor of the 
capital, which is fitted with warehouses and has 
a breakwater extending for more than half a 
mile The principal articles of agriculture are 
maize, millet, beans, buckwheat, rice, tobacco, 
hemp, and vegetables; some of which are ex- 
ported in considerable quantities The manu- 
facturing industries comprise salt-works and 
less important enterprises. Fishing is success- 
fully carried on 


It has come to be generally acknowLdged 
by both employers and employees m this coun- 
try that strikes are more potent of evil than 
good, with the result that labor unions are 
loath to resort to them and employers are in- 
clined to meet any feasible settlement of dif- 
ficulties without forcing a strike or lockout. 

To reduce arbitration to a practical basis, 
many large employers of labor have now on 
their payrolls arbitrators whose sole business 
it is to go among the workmen, learn their 
grievances and settle trouble before it becomes 
dangerous. To guard against future strikes, 
at the close of one which had proved an ex- 
treme financial dram, the International Paper 
Company of Albany, N Y., created a new in- 
dustrial department and placed at its head John 
Lundrigan, for 12 years deputy labor commis- 
sioner of New York His sole duly is to act 
as mediator, ^ hearing complaints from the men 
and presenting them in such a manner that 
they can be acted upon, and carrying word 
from the company to its men over disputed 
points. While in the pay of the companies, 
arbitrators of this type are growing in favor. 
It IS recognized that many strikes couU easily 
be settled without trouble. There are cases, 
however, particularly where fundamental princi- 
ples are involved, where a compromise can be 
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secured only after both sides have given in 
The point in contention usually is that of the 
open or closed shop, the boycott and the right 
to picket On all these points there were im- 
portant activities during the year 1910 

The court decree having the most far-reach- 
ing effect was the decision of Supreme Justice 
Goff, of the New York Bench, which declared 
illegal not only the closed shop agreement, but 
placed without the ban any strike over the ex- 
istence or non-existence of such an agreement 
This would make a closed shop a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. He further issued a 
permanent injunction restraining ^^peaceful 
picketing The cloak-makers of New York 
had been on strike for some time and there 
had been some, but not a pronounced amount 
of, violence when the treasurer of the Cloak, 
Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers* Protective As- 
sociation brought suit against the International 
Ladies* Garment Workers’ Union and others. 

The basis upon which the unions struck was 
that the manufacturers should agree, in em- 
ploying help in their mechanical departments, 
that as between union men and non-union men, 
of equal ability to do the work, the manufac- 
turers should employ union men as long as 
obtainable, the strikers suggesting that the em- 
ployers reserve the right to discharge for in- 
competency or misbehavior. The pledge they 
asked was that their employers do not discharge 
anyone for his affiliations with the union. 

The strike finally involved practically all the 
unions which were engaged in the manufacture 
of women’s clothes, of which New York is the 
centre. The shirtwaist makers, mostly young 
Jewish girls, aroused considerable sjmipathy 
and were assisted in their fight bv wealthy and 
public-spirited women. They were also the 
most belligerent of the strikers and the picket- 
ing decree, while not directed toward their 
union, affected them chiefly The legal fight, 
however, was finally over the obtaining of a 
limited recognition of the unions On this 
point Justice Goff centered his attention and 
delivered his opinion In part, his opinion 
read: ®What the employer may not do, the 
workman may not do If a combination of 
one to refuse employment, except on condition 
of joining a union, be against public policy, a 
combination of the others to cause refusal of 
employment, except on condition of joining a 
union, is alike against public safety 

Not to be permitted to picket was regarded 
as a severe blow,^ but Justice Goff did not 
stand alone in this point of view. United 
States Circuit Judge Houghton, of Indiana, 
issued an order 29 Aug. 1910, shortly after 
Justice Goff’s decision, that strikers should not 
be permitted either to hold a picket line or 
maintain quarters in which to congregate 
Labor leaders, however, regarded Justice Goff’s 
decision as the most dangerous of the two, 
since it was less radical and violated no funda- 
mental right. 

The cloakmakers’ strike was ended at about 
this time by an agreement giving union workers 

P reference, but not insisting on the closed shop, 
t was agreed that union wages and union con- 
ditions prevail The outcome of the strike was 
in principle largely a victory for the unions. 
Over 70,000 were involved in the strike Under 
the agreement a sanitary board, an arbitration 
board, and a board to pass upon minor griev- 


ances were established. In the agreement it is 
also provided that thereafter there were to be 
no stnkes or lockouts because of differences 
between employer and employee until the ques- 
tions involved have been submitted to an ar- 
bitration committee. The strikers also received 
additional pay and shorter hours 

The strikes of the working girls engaged in 
making neckties, women’s waists, etc, were the 
most picturesque as well as the most important 
individual strikes of the year. They made de- 
mands which were generally regarded as only 
fair, and conditions under which they worked 
were such as to arouse the more militant 
women’s organization to their defense In Chi- 
cago well-known women, dressed as working 
girls, fought off the police, and in New York 
many prominent women were arrested for par- 
ticipation in the picketing 

Less conspicuous, but no less important, 
were the stnkes of the building trades in 
New York and elsewhere during the year. 
Beginning with a strike of the bricklayers, other 
strikes occurred, and retaliatory lockouts af- 
fected altogether 125,000 men at one time and 
stopped building of work in which $100,000,000 
w'as involved. The bricklayers alone numbered 
31,000. The Bricklayers’, Plasterers* ^ and 
Masons* International Union is not affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor or with 
the^ building trades. The question involved in 
their case was one of regulation and juns- 
diction, and was not based on any general labor 
principle It spread, however, to Chicago, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Seattle and San 
Francisco. 

The loss to both sides before the question 
was settled was $1,600,000. It was a bigger 
labor war than appeared on the surface. Both 
sides were victors to a certain^ extent, but 
within the union it was chiefly significant be- 
cause the national board secured control of the 
13 labor unions which formerly had proved 
refractory. They had already made agree- 
ments, chief of which was to refrain from all 
strikes, and it has been a long fight to secure 
their affiliation. 

The strike in Nov. 1910, among the express 
wagon drivers of New York, was fundamental. 
After negotiations towards a settlement had 
progressed to a certain point, Mayor Gaynor 
attempted to settle the trouble by acting as 
arbitrator After hearing the two sides to the 
question, he secured the promise of the strikers 
not to press the claim that their union be recog- 
nized, but be content with demanding that no 
man be discharged because of his affiliation with 
the union. The Merchants’ Association of New 
York came out openly in repudiation of the 
attitude taken by the express companies This 
strike was attended with considerable rioting, 
particularly in Jersey City, where police pro- 
tection was less vigilant. But the worst dif- 
ficulties arose over the strike of the taxicab 
drivers, which began as a sympathetic stnke 
but continued in an endeavor to force upon 
the taxicab companies a recognition of the 
unions. 

In Ohio, during the summer of 1910, there 
were a number of street-car strikes which 
equalled in violence the street-car strikes of 
Philadelphia of the preceding year, Columbus, 
Ohio, suffered most severely. Governor Har- 
mon attempted unsuccessfully to intervene. 


YB4S 
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The city was for some weeks completely para- 
lyzed and stores were temporanly cioaed for 


Arbitration in 1909 was more generally used 
than in any previous year During 1908 rail- 


lack of patrons Cars were run with strike- road boards of arbitration were formed and 


breakers, but those riding on them were in 
danger of being struck by bullets and rocks, 
m spite of 1,500 troops on duty. 

Strikes were brought on in a few of the 
American unorganized coal fields, the most im- 
portant of which were still unsettled at the 
close of 1910. It was m the soft coal district 
of Western Pennsylvania, in the Westniore- 


the example was followed during 1909 m most 
of the important industrial trades 

The most serious strike which England 
faced was that of the cotton spinners of Man- 
chester, which was followed by a general lock- 
out The English ship>ards, which have always 
been sources of trouble, were bound duiing 
the year by arbitration agreements. There 


Vi vvcoi'-iii i. ciiiia V* vaiiio,, jlh Liit r r v- •' - i i. j.1 

land section, and was the result of long-standing however, a curious lockout against the 


differences between mine operators and their boiler makers of the Tyne. It incluaed 40,000. 
men. The men claimed that while the opera- men, who, the masters declared, were constantly 
tors appeared to have been favoring them in causing trouble, and the lockout was de berately 
the matter of prices, they were unable to make *e purpose of getting rid of them It 
as much money as formerly. Union organizers was complained of them that they would begin 
were also among them, and the operators de- a Job which was ordered for a certain date 


dared the discontent was due to their inter- 
ference. The ostensible cause for striking was 
that the miners were ordered to use a per- 
missible explosive (see Explosives) ^ upon 
which the government had passed This the 
miners found difficult to get used to, chiefly 
because it was new to them, and that fact added 
to their other grievances caused them to strike. 

The action of the mine operators in respect 
to the permissible explosive was altogether to 


a job which was ordered for a certain date 
and strike unexpectedly, refusing to obey the 
instructions of their union to keep the agree- 
ments made with the masters In reply the 
strikers maintained that they were unable to 
secure recognition of their grievances and were 
forced to strike in order to make their demands 
heard 

The strike of the British boilermakers 
promised to be one of the most stubborn of 
the year. The masters agreed to declare the 
lockout ended as soon as the boilermakers 


the advantage of the miners, as It would have a guarantee not to break their 


made the work safer It is a higher explosive 
than usually used, but will not emit a flame, 
m case the shot is ‘^^blown out^^ long enough to 


igmte the gases which accumulate m the mines agremeent and returned to 

in true rAormn It olcrt hue thA AttAAt nrAtiV- ^ 


in this region It also has the effect of break- 
ing away the coal in such a manner as not to 
affect the surrounding rock, thereby lessening 
the danger from falls, one of the most serious 
causes of mine accidents The strike was 
marked at various points m its progress by 


agreement, but, under the conditions, the boiler- 
makers at first refused After three months, 
however, on 13 Dec. 1910, they faigned the 
agremeent and returned to work. Wages ag- 


gregating $5,000,000 were lost by workmen 
owing to tins strike 

An inconsiderable strike in the coal fields 
of South Wales developed into a very threat- 
ening situation A sympathetic strike affecting 
30,000 men followed, whose places were taken 


blo^shed and a state bordering on civil war. non-union men These were mtimidatecl and 
On the whole, in America, 1910 was a year the mine owners were able to secure the assist- 
of few labor disorders, as was 1909^ The situa- ance of the Eighteenth Hussars, a cavalry 
tion, however, was reversed abroad, which was regiment, to patrol the district, as the police 


repeatedly convulsed 


labor disruptions, were 


with the situation. 


Great Britain, in 1909, had a year more marked Socialists attempted also to bring about a sym 
by labor ^rikes than any since 1894. The pathetic strike affecting 200,000 men, but the 
Board of Trade issued the statistics for 1909 leaders were against it. 

.,1 J J.1 A. O-.. ... 


on I Oct 1910, and showed that 300,819 were 
on strike during the year, but the amount of 


The lockout was used in Germany during 
1910 with telling effect There was a strike 


working time, loss was much less than on the of 40,000 shipbuilders who were receiving 
aggregate duration of financial support from the unions of the Metal 
all the disputes m progress amounted to about Trade Workers, numbering close to 600,000, but, 
2,750,000 working days, little jnore ^an one- learning of this aid, the Association of Em- 
fourth the number in ,1894, and well bdow the ployers in the metal trades threatened to lock 
average for the previous 10 years This in- ont 60 per cent of its men unless they withdrew 
dicated a more ready disposition on both sides their support of the strikers. In reply the 
to arbitrate. This is less of an advance, metal workers threatened to call a strike on 
however than that shown in this country, the other 40 per cent as soon as the lockout 
where the arbitration usually precludes the ^as ordered A similar situation arose in the 
necessity of striking The trouble in England textile industries where a strike among the 
was chiefly with the coal miners, where 78 spinners caused the mill owners to threaten a 


per cent of the time was lost 


lockout against all their employees unless the 


Questions of wages accounted for only 25 spinners returned to work. In Germany labor 
per cent of the English disputes, and questions unions are, highly organized, and in these most 
of hours and labor 51. This large proportion recent strikes aid has been been given by 
of trouble arising over hours was due to special the managing committee of the Sociafist party, 
legislation, the Coal Mine Regulations, which Nearly 1,700 agreements between employers 
went into effect in July 1909. The outcome and employees affecting directly 2,400,000 
of the strikers was chiefly in favor of the em- persons were in effect in England at the close 


ployers, who won in 22 per cent of the cases, 
while the strikers won only ii per cent , All 


of igio. Of these agreements 30 were on 
shding scales, 566 piece price lists, and 1,103 


other cases were compromised without giving working agreements In many cases the agree- 
a decided victory to either side. , ments were in connection with permanent con- 
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dilation boards and joint committees in the 
various trades. Some of the agreements con- 
tained details and provisions not only as to 
wages and hours of labor, but also as to the 
number employed in specified tasks, distribution 
of work m slack times, enticing away workmen, 
conditions under which youthful labor could be 
employed, conciliation and arbitration. 

The National Liberal Immigration League 
urged upon the Department of Commerce and 
Labor the issuing of daily bulletins on the con- 
dition of the labor market This was in hne 
with a similar movement urged by the Hon. 
Martin W. Littleton in New York. He ad- 
vocated labor exchanges, in which experiments 
have been made in England, Germany and 
France. The purpose is to bring into close 
relation the demand for and supply of labor. 
Under existing conditions, except for infor- 
mation gathered through labor unions in a 
slow manner, little is known by workmen of 
conditions in other parts of the country. To 
obviate this difficulty it is proposed that an 
attempt be made accurately to ascertain the de- 
mand for labor and publish it sufficiently widely 
to bring the information before all interested. 
The adoption of this news system by any one 
state would be more feasible than as a national 
undertaking and experiments in this matter 
are antiapated. 

An obj'ection stood in the way of ready 
adoption of this method by union men. It has 
been the practice hitherto for the local unions 
to protect the local field and prevent its becom- 
ing over-crowded. When the plan reached good 
working order, however, a condition would be 
created which would also give an outlet for 
an oversupply of any particular kind of labor 
which had accumulated at one point See 
Labor, American Federation of; Labor 
Arbitration. 

Labor, American Federation of. The 

thirtieth annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor was held in St Louis, 
Mo., beginning with 14 Nov^ 1910. Owing to 
the contempt proceedings against the officers of 
the society, growing out of the fight against 
the Buck Stove and Range Company, and the 
in j* unction laid upon the Federations' boycott, 
other matters remained in the background An 
effort was made to secure control of the con- 
vention by the Socialist members, but failed. 
This wing of the convention was led by Victor 
L. Berger, the Socialist Congressman-elect from 
Milwaukee. He introduced a resolution seek- 
ing to secure a petition to place before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, asking that a 
heavy tax be placed on the products of child 
labor (q.v.), and having all such products 
labelled as being made by child labor. Berger 
also expressed the conviction that many unions, 
such as the pressmen, printers, and stereotypers, 
should be merged, but secured no action from 
the convention. 

Secretary Morrison reported that the 
Federation had 1,561,151 members at the close 
of the fiscal year, 30 Sept rgio, a gain of 
80,000 over 1909, but 100,000 smaHer than 1904, 
the largest year. The federation’s reserve fund 
was $183,000. Unions connected^ with ffie 
Federation were involved in & 2 T strikes during 
the year, of which 470 were won, 259 were com- 
promised, and 62 were lost 


Several suits were pending in Federal courts 
against the federation and its members under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law. They were being 
prosecuted by Loewe & Co against the United 
Hatters of North America, A. Sitomer against 
the Shirtwaist Workers and Ladies’ Garment 
Workers unions. Against the Federation itself 
were suits by C W. Post and the new man- 
agement of the Buck Stove and Range Company. 

In spite of the injunction secured by the 
Buck Stove and Range Company against the 
boycott maintained by the Federation, this com- 
pany abandoned the ®open shop® principle for 
which it had been fighting for years, and, m 
July 1910, capitulated to the Federation and 
agreed to employ only union men This was 
a distinct victory for organized labor, as the 
Buck Company has been its most active enemy. 
The new management took the attitude that 
organized labor had come to stay for all time 
and that there was no profit in carrying on 
an everlasting war against it The personal 
enmity against President Samuel Gompers and 
the other officers of the Federation was not 
abated by the settlement, ^ however, and the 
company purposed prosecuting them, as far as 
possible, for refusing to obey the injunction of 
the Federal courts, compelling them to with- 
draw their boycott See Labor; Labor 
Arbitration. 

Labor Arbitration. The general sentiment 
that many strikes could be averted or promptly 
settled if there were an authorized tnbunal 
where the cases could be heard has resulted 
in an attempt to bring about the establishment 
of arbitration boards in all states where labor 
troubles are at all common. The Commission 
on Congested Population, appointed by Mayor 
Gaynor, of New York, outlined the first plan 
shortly after the serious strikes affecting the 
clothing manufacturers had been settled in the 
fall of 1910, They proposed to pattern the 
tribunal after the one which had been established 
for two years in Canada, known as the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Commission. 

A sub-committee made a thorough investi- 
gation of the powers and success of this 
tnbunal and agreed unanimously that the best 
way to arbitrate labor disputes would be 
through some such court having State authority, 
and in which both employer and employee 
could feel confidence. Their proposal is to 
secure jurisdiction over a labor trouble before 
it reached the strike stage and, pending its 
investigation, to impose heavy fines on either 
employer or employee who should cause a lock- 
out or strike. 

The Canadian act provides for three^ com- 
missioners, but one with five is considered 
more advisable, the appointive power to rest 
with high officials, in the state with the Gover- 
nor, and in larger cities with the mayors. The 
arties to the dispute, in this case, would each 
ave the privilege of recommending^ one mem- 
ber; the third to be thoroughly disinterested 
and the other two, either to be selected by 
the three already chosen, or appointed. Prom- 
inent members of labor unions endorsed the 
plan. The disputes over which tribunal 
would have jurisdiction are: 

Wage allowance or other remuneration of 
employees, or the price paid or to be paid in 
respect to employment 
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Hours of employment, sex, age, qualifica- 
tion or status of employees, and the mode, 
terms, and conditions of employment 

Employment of children or any person or 
persons, or class of persons, or the dismissal 
or refusal to employ them This clause puts 
into the hands of the tribunal the most fruit- 
ful cause of long and continuous strikes, those 
growing out of the recognition of the union 
and the refusal of employers to keep men in 
their employ who are members of unions The 
establishment of such a tribunal with these 
powers would unquestionably have the effect of 
bringing about high standards of labor such 
as the unions advocate, but would not be favor- 
able to the closed shop. It would prevent 
interference with union organizers, but would 
limit their power. In itself it would bring 
recognition of the unions and would make 
ii much easier to organize all unorganized 
fields of labor, but would make it impossible 
for the unions absolutely to distate to the em- 
ployers whom they were to employ. It has 
received the endorsement of both employers 
and employees because the employer would feel 
safer from what he considers interference in 
his affairs, and the unions would establish 
themselves on a basis a step beyond anything 
previously attained and would make it much 
more possible to bring about a fair adjustment 
of differences and a better standard of living, 
which are, after all, the chief points sought 
by the unions 

Materials employed, alleged to be unfit or 
unsuitable, or damage alleged to have been done 
to work, would also be fit subjects for 
arbitration. 

The efficiency of this ^ method of dealing 
with labor troubles is said to be proved^ by 
the fact that in two years 53 threatened strikes 
were averted in Canada by the decisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Commission. 

The draft of a bill, which will probably 
become historical as the first of its kind, in- 
cludes the following provisions: 

^In every case where a dispute is referred 
to a board it shall be the duty of the board to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute. In 
the course of its inquiries the board may make 
all such suggestions and do all such things 
as it deems right for inducing the parties to 
come to a fair and amicable settlement of the 
dispute, and may adjourn the proceedings for 
any time the board considers reasonable to 
allow the parties to the dispute to agree upon 
terms of settlement. 

^ ^The board’s recommendation shall deal 
with each item of the dispute and shall state, 
in plain terms, what, in the board’s opinion, 
ought to be done by the respective parties con- 
cerned. "Wherever it appears to the board ex- 
pedient, its recommendations shall also state 
the period during which the proposed settle- 
ment shall continue in force and the date from 
which it should commence. 

‘^^The board has power to summon witnesses, 
compel testimony, and produce testimony and 
compel production of documents, as also to 
hear evidence, whether strictly legal evidence 
or not, but documents are not to be made 
public ^ 

One of the most important provisions is 
that employers and employees must give at 
least 30 days’ notice of any intended change 
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affecting conditions of employment with respect 
to wages or hours, and, in the event of such 
intended change resulting in a dispute, until 
the dispute has been finally dealt with by the 
board, neither of the parties affected are al- 
lowed to alter the conditions of employment in 
any way The effect of this is obviously to 
the advantage of the employer, as one of the 
strongest weapons in the hands of labor ^ is 
the unexpectedness with which it can bring 
about a strike Labor leaders have endorsed 
It, however, in consideration of other provisions 
which would make it less necessary to coerce 
their employers With the board having power 
to decide disputes over wages and conditions 
of employment, they feel that conditions will be 
bettered in general and they will not be com- 
pelled to catch their employers at an incon- 
venient time in order to compel them to listen 

A fine of from $roo to $1,000 a day is pro- 
vided against employers who should break this 
agreement and $50 to $100 a day against em- 
ployees who strike, pending settlement 

Neither side to a dispute is to be compelled 
to submit Its differences to a board of arbitra- 
tion, but upon agreement m writing they can 
bind themselves to its award Whether the 
strike has taken place or is merely imminent, 
such an agreement may be entered into. 

This same idea was discussed later in Dec 
1910, by the New York members of the in- 
fluential Civic Federation, presided over by 
President Seth Low, chairman of the com- 
mittee Prominent labor leaders were also 
present. Their discussion, however, was largely 
limited to strikes affecting public service cor- 
porations and planned for a 30-day period 
previous to a strike, during which the arbitra- 
tion board could have an opportunity to effect 
a settlement^ A bill to be presented to the State 
Lemslature in JFan 1911 was also read, which 
included a provision making it possible to force 
arbitration in^ such cases. If either side re- 
fused, a petition by any five citizens could be 
made to the governor, who would by this means 
be called into the dispute and be placed in a 
position of authority in the matter. It was 
also suggested that before a strike or lockout 
affecting a public service corporation be de- 
clared, a copy of the ultimatium be filed with 
the State Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 

Recent decisions of the courts regarded as 
inimical to some of the union labor demands 
made it appear advisable to union leaders to 
have its disputes come before another tribunal 
than the civil courts. A long fi^ht carried on 
by union carpenters in the vicinity of New 
York resulted in an injunction which was very 
unfavorable to such contentions as this one 
where the carpenters refused to handle material 
which had been made in non-union shops. 

The injunction, which was of a kind to 
which labor unions have become used in the 
last few years, was issued by Supreme Court 
Justice Crane, of Brooklyn, and was sweeping 
in its inhibitions In effect, it refused the. 
carpenters’ permission to object or allow their 
objections to the material to be known in any 
way It even forbade them spreading their dis- 
content to unions other than their own. See 
Labor; Labor, American Federation of. 

Labor, Child. See Ckdod Labor. 

Labor, Contract. See Contract Ijibor. 
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Labor, Convict. See Convict Labor. 

Labor Events in 1910. Occurrences which 
transpired during 1910 affecting labor condi- 
tions and the growth of unionism were of a 
varied character, but had the general effect of 
bringing about a more general understanding 
between employers and union men The calen- 
dar of the year, ^ scheduling the events which 
were of especial interest to union men follow: 
21 January, Thomas L Lewis was reelected 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 27 January, in Sydney, New South 
Wales, the president of the Northern Miners* 
Federation was sentenced to one year in jail 
for obstructing work in a mine during a strike. 
4 February, a verdict of $4,000 was returned 
against the union hatters who boycotted the 
establishment of D E. Loewe & Co., Danbury, 
Conn 19 February was the beginning of the 
Philadelphia street car strike, one of the sever- 
est in the history of the country, and attended 
by numerous daily casualties 24 February, 
order was restored by the Pennsylvania Con- 
stabulary. 5 March, about 40,000 other union 
men went on strike in support of the carmen. 
This was ordered stopped, however, two weeks 
later, when the carmen ^ refused concessions. 
II March, a coal strike in New South Wales 
was ended by State arbitration 28 March, the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
granted an increase in wages and shorter hours 
to trainmen, conductors, and yardmen. 29 
March, the Pennsylvania Railroad volunteered 
a 6 per cent increase in wages to all employees 
earning less than $300 a month A similar in- 
crease was simultaneously made by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad. 31 March, 
300,000 bituminous coal miners stopped work 
pending settlement of wage demand. 2 April, 
m the shipbuilding yards of Sir Christopher 
Furness, in England, after a year’s test, the 
employees decided to give up the profit-shar- 
ing plan 12 April, the New York Central 
Railroad submitted demands of trainmen and 
conductors to an arbitration board. 14 April, 
the United States Steel Corporation increased 
the pay of 225,000 men sufficiently to swell 
the payroll by $9,000,000. 2 April, a general 

strike of building trades in Berlin was settled 
by arbitration. 21 May, the Erie Railroad 
granted an increase of wages to conductors 
and trainmen amounting to 9 per cent 27 June, 
the wages of clerks in the offices of the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad was 
increased from 8 to 15 per cent 2 July, a 
stnke was averted on the Southeastern rail- 
roads by the mediation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Commission^ of 
Labor 19 July, a protest was made against 
official methods by 10,000 employees on the 
Northeastern railways, England 21 July, the 
English strike was won by the railroad. 2 
August, a strike on the Grand Trunk and 
Central Vermont railroads was ended by in- 
tervention of the Canadian Government 15 
August, Governor Harmon, of Ohio, without 
consulting Mayor Marshall, ordered out the 
Ohio National Guard to Columbus, for strike 
duty. 2 September, the ^ cloakmakers’ strike 
which began in New York in July, ended favor- 
ably to the strikers. 4 September, a general 
stnke was declared in Barcelona in sympathy 
with the coal miners. 17 October, a general 
strike on the French railroads came to an end 


after six days. Premier Briand having ordered 
the strikers as reservists to run the trains. 
8 November, agreement was finally reached in 
the Philadelphia street car strike 10 Novem- 
ber, express strikes which had tied up business 
in New York were settled, the companies 
granting higher wages and shorter hours, but 
refusing to recognize unions 27 November, 
Samuel Gompers was reelected president of the 
American Federation of Labor 5 December, 
the staking taxicab drivers of New York, who 
had struck in sympathy with the express drivers, 
accepted the terms offered by the companies. 

Labor Legislation. See Labor ; Labor, 
American Federation of; Labor, Arbitration; 
Message, President’s igro. 

Labor-Saving Devices. See Inventions, 
Office. 

Labor Strikes. See Labor , Labor, 
American Federation of; Labor Arbitration. 

Labrador. The eastern extremity of the 
Continent of North America, and forming a 
dependency of the island of Newfoundland. 
Labrador extends northward as far as the Hud- 
son Strait, and as far south as the Straits of 
Belle Isle. The area is undefined The capital 
town is St. Johns, Newfoundland, the territory 
being under the admmistration of the island. 
The resources of the territory of Labrador are 
similar to those of Newfoundland; viz: vaneties 
of fish, seal skins, oil and several minerals. 
Figures of the trade, etc, are swallowed up 
in the statistics of the latter Dominion. Labra- 
dor boasts a waterfall rivaling Niagara in 
splendor. It is called the Great Falls of Labra- 
dor, and occurs on the Hamilton River. 

The inhabitants of Labrador, numbering ap- 
proximately 25,000 fishermen, faced a hard 
winter m 1910-11, due to the small catch 
of fish. The year brought the worst 
haul in the history of the country. It did not 
equal 50,000 quintals for the entire coast, while 
in the year before, itself a poor one, the catch 
was 160,000 quintals. Dr Wilfred T Grenfell, 
whose missionary work among the fishermen 
of Labrador has made him famous through 
the civilized world, and other missionanes, 
found it necessary to secure what aid was pos- 
sible and help the people through the winter. 

Doctor Grenfell published a book on Lab- 
rador during 1910, which consisted of a narra- 
tion of the work among the people, traveling 
conditions, reindeer and dogs, written by Doc- 
tor Grenfell; a historical mtroduction by W, 
S Wallace; the ornithology by Dr. C. W. 
Townsend and G. M. Allen; the flora by Dr 
E B. Delabarre, of Brown University; geology 
by Dr Reginald A. Daly of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and a monograph on 
studies extending over many years among the 
Indians by William B. Cabot Doctor Grenfell 
collected material for this book for 17 years. 
In speaking of the inhabitants. Doctor Grenfell 
points out that they are ilhterate, with small 
method of communication, and leading a hard 
life with few luxuries. But, in spite of this, 
he refers to these fishermen as %rand sturdy 
characters, lovable for their simple virtues, hos- 
pitality, truth, faith and loyalty® On account 
of the arduous life they live, alcoholic liquor 
is not used, and there is not a licensed saloon 
along the whole coast. Most of the fishermen 
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are abstainers on principle, and there has never 
been a case of drunkenness along the whole 
coast. 

Much of the interior of Labrador remains 
practically unexplored Several expeditions 
were undertaken during ipio, however The 
death of Leonidas Hubbard from starvation in 
the wilderness called attention to the risks of 
exploration in this country, and a number^ of 
expeditions were made One of the most im- 
portant of these was by H Hesketh Pritch- 
ard, an Englishman, with a party of three, 
who passed into a region 200 miles north of 
the district which proved fatal to Hubbard. 
Sailing from England on the 200-ton ship Ha)- 
mony, they arrived at Nain, a Moravian mis- 
sion, and within 20 miles were in unknown 
territory. Following the Fraser River they 
purposed crossing the mainland, reaching 
George River, which runs northward from Un- 
gava Bay, a body^ of water south of Hudson 
Strait and Franklin Island, and southwest of 
Baffin Bay and Greenland. Taking a pound of 
food for each man a day, as Hubbard had 
done, they relied on the game they killed. 
Crossing the high barren, they found it a 
desolate country, but full of game. 

Prof. Raymond McFarland, of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, made a canoe trip with Prof 
Thomas C Brown and Phelps N.^ Swett, 
entered Labrador through the province of 
Quebec with four Indian guides, ascended from 
Lake St. John to the Height-of-Land, and pene- 
trated 100 miles north of File Axe ana No 
Chief rivers, into unexplored regions east and 
northeast of Grand Lake Mistassini. 

Labuan. An island possession of Great 
Britain, lying about 6 miles northwest of^ the 
Borneo coast The area of the colony is a 
little more than 30 square miles, and the popu- 
lation^ was last estimated at about 8,400 Vic- 
toria is the capital of the island, and has almost 
1,500 inhabitants Europeans in Labuan num- 
ber about 30, the majority of the population 
is Malay, although there are some Chinese 
The territory falls under the administration of 
the Singapore Settlement; it was acquired by 
Great Britain in Oct 1906, when the boundary 
of the Straits Settlements was extended. 
Christmas Island is included with the island of 
Labuan in the Singapore district, which sup- 
plied about $3,097,500 of the 1908 revenue. 

La Crosse. See Sports. 

Lactic Acid Therapy. See Milk, Soured. 

Ladrone Islands. Called also the Mari- 
anne Islands. A German possession in the 
Pacific, forming a part of the New Guinea 
Protectorate. Guam, the largest of the Lad- 
rone group, belongs, since 1899, to the United 
States The Ladrone colony proper had 2,650 
inhabitants when last enumerated. The govern- 
ment seat is Ya^, which has a population of 
about ^000; Yap is, as well, the capital of other 
New Guinea islands. Malays, Japanese and 
Chinese compose the population; there are a 
few Germans. The Marianne group is under 
the administration of the ^Western Carolines® 
division. The principal export from the colony 
is copra Vessels eptered at the port of Saipan 
in 1906 numbered 34 and registered about 

7,875 tons. 


Lady Chapel. The Lady Chapel of the 
new Cathedral, Liverpool, England, to be 
opened in the summer of 1911, is to be adorned 
by a scheme of stained glass windows com- 
memorating the noble deeds of gootl women 
Besides the famous women of the Bible, the 
following of more recent limes arc commemo- 
rated. May Collet and all prayerful women, 
Lomse Stewart and all the noble army of 
martyrs, Christina Ro&setli and all sweet 
singers , Grace Darling and all courageous 
maidens, Catherine Gladstone and all loyal- 
hearted wives , Mother Cecile and all women 
loving and large-hearted m counsel ; Agnes 
Jones and all devoted nurses; Queen Victoria 
and all noble queens, Mary Rogers (steward- 
ess of the Stella) and all faithful servants; 
Amy Clough and all true teachers. 

La Farge, John, American artist b New 
York City, 31 March 183s; d Providence, R. L, 
14 Nov 1910. His father was a midshipman 
in the French Navy who, escaping from Santo 
Domingo where he was a prisoner of war, 
settled in New York John studied art 
m Pans under Couture and technique under 
Tom M Hunt He produced ^St Paul,^ his 
first important Scriptural picture, in 1861, pai- 
tially decorated Trinity Church, Boston, 1876; 
St Thomas’s Church chancel, N Y., with 
Augustus St Gaudens 1877 His other church 
decorations are in the Church of the Incar- 
nation; Church of the Ascension, New York 
City, and Trinity Church, Buffalo The in- 
terior decorations in the Vanderbilt mansions, 
and the music room m Whitelaw Reid’s house 
in New York City, were the production of his 
brain and brush. He invented the ^^American® 
glass used for decoration pur])oscs in 1874, 
and for this he was decorated chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor at Pans Exposition in 
1889, and he was made an officer 01 the order 
111 1901. His decoration glass work is to be 
seen in the ^Battle Window, > Harvard 
Memorial Hall, 1878, in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, in the Ames Memorial at North Easton, 
Mass ; in the Nevms Memorial at Methuen, 
Mass ; in the Watson Memorial Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, and the Peacock Window in 
the Worcester Museum, lie was made an 
American Academician in 1869, and he also 
served as president of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists and of the Society of Mural 
Painters Pie is the author of ^An Artist’s 
Letters from Japan^ (1887) ; < Artist and 

Writer>; ^Lectures on Art> (1898), and two 
volumes of papers on the old masters and on 
the painters of the Barbizon School. His 
<Wolf-Charmer^ was a drawing made for a 
wood-cut _ and 40 years after turned into a 
painting, is by many considered his masterpiece. 

La Follette, Robert Marion, American 
politician ■ b. Primrose, Wis,, 14 June 1855. He 
was graduated from the Univer.sity of Wis- 
consin in 1879, LL.D. 1901, studied law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1880, and was district- 
attorney of Dane county, 1880-84. In 1885 be 
was elected a Republican representative from 
the 3d Wisconsin district in the 49th Congress, 
1885-87, and was reelected to the 50th and 
51st Congresses, 1887-91, but was defeated in 
While in Congress he served on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and was prominent 
m framing the McKinley bill. In 1891 he re- 
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turned to Madison, Wis., and engaged in the 
practice^ of law. He was a candidate for 
nomination for governor before the Repub- 
lican State conventions of 1896 and 1898, and 
was elected governor of Wisconsin in 1900, was 
reelected in 1902 and 1904, and, on 25 Jan 
1905, was elected United States Senator for 
the term ^ expiring in 1911, resigning his 
governorship. While governor he was leader 
of the movement to nominate candidates by 
direct vote, which was adopted by the State in 
1904, and also proposed to levy a tax on railroad 
property by the same system and rate as other 
taxable property, which was adopted in 1903, 
and for State control of railroad rates, which 
was made a law by the State Legislature in 
1905 At the Republican National Convention 
of 190S, he received 25 votes for the presidential 
nomination. He was reelected to the United 
States Senate m 1911 for the term expiring 

1917. 

Lagerlof, Selma, Swedish author: b Mar- 
hackagord, Wermland, in 1858. She engaged in 
teaching, 1885-95, and in the latter year de- 
voted herself to literary pursuits Her first 
work ^Gosta Berlings Saga^ (1891), a collec- 
tion of Swedish folklore, was^ immediately 
successful and she followed it with her great 
romance, ^The Miracles of Anti-Chnst^ 
(1897), which won her a place in the foremost 
rank of Scandinavian writers Her other 
works include: ^From a Swedish Homestead^ 
(1901); U^rusalem^ (1901-02); ^The Christ 
Legend^ (1904). She won the Nobel pnze 
for literature, 9 Dec. 1909. 

Lake Mohonk Conference. This confer- 
ence was held in 1910 on 19-21 October The 
Indians, the Philippines, and Porto Rico each 
occupied one day at the meeting. Dr^ Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner 
of Education, presided. The Indian program 
was largely under the direction of Robert G. 
Valentine, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Speakers on the Philippines included Com- 
modore George L Dyer, U S. N ; Prof H, 
Parker Willis, of Washington, D. C ; Dr. John 
C Coulter, of Normal, 111 , formerly editor of 
the Manila Tinus, Dr, William S Washburn, 
U S. Civil Service Commissioner ; Bishop 
Charles H. Brent of Manila; and Prof Albert 
Bushwell Hart, of Harvard. 

Others who contributed to the discussion 
were Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
who spoke on ®Our Dependent Peoples^^; Dr. 
David P. Barrows, of Berkeley, Cal, Director 
of Education in the Philippines, and the fol- 
lowing who spoke on the present situation in 
Porto Rico: Judge Luis Munoz Morales, of 
Guayama, and Jose de Guzman Benitez, 
formerly of the Porto Rican Executive 
Council. 

The ^platform^^ of the conference, an an- 
nual feature of the gathering, was presented 
as follows : 

®As the result of nearly 30 years of public 
debate, the people of this country have wisely 
adopted as the policy of the nation the abandon- 
ment of the reservation system, the dissolution 
of the tribal organizations, and the incorpora- 
tion of the Indians as individual members of 
the American communities. The Indian problem 
has now become almost wholly^ one of adminis- 
tration in carrying this policy into effect This 
involves • 


®The protection by the Federal Government 
of the personal and property rights of the 
Indian. 

^‘The vigorous prosecution and condign 
punishment of all who by violence, fraud, or 
corruption violate these rights. 

®The protection of the Indians during this 
transition period from the vices of drinking 
and gambling 

^^The sanitation of their homes and settle- 
ments. 

^^The encouragement of friendly relations 
between the Indians and the local communities, 
in or near which they are situated. 

^^The taxation of the inhented and surplus 
lands of all Indians according to the precedent 
set by the action of the last Congress relating 
to the taxation of the Omaha Indians 

^^The extension of Indian education until 
provision is made for the education of all 
Indian children of school age 

^'^Special emphasis upon industrial, moral, 
and political education, that the Indians may be 
enabled to become self-supporting and self- 
governing members of the community^ 

The business committee reported a resolu- 
tion requesting the President of the United 
States to recommend to Congress the abandon- 
ment of^ the reservation system in New York 
State, with provision for the judicial determin- 
ation of land company claims ; also to request 
the President to have determined whether the 
Federal or State Government is properly 
chargeable with police power in New York 
State reservations, and take such steps as will 
lead to better regulation of conduct of resi- 
dents of these reservations, and to request 
congress and the State of New York to co- 
operate in these matters. The State Health 
and Excise departments were asked to enforce 
sanitary and liquor laws in the reservations. 

The Indians have been the subj'ect of dis- 
cussion for the last 27 years at the Lake 
Mohonk Conference, and, since the war with 
Spain, the Porto Ricans and Filipinoes have 
been included. The first of these meetings was 
in 1883, when Albert K. Smiley, who was and 
still is a member of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, feeling that the questions connected 
with the Indian problem could be more easily 
settled if those interested in the betterment of 
conditions could meet together in conference, 
invited a few of those most prominent in In- 
dian affairs to be his guests at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y This conference was attended by Clin- 
ton B Fisk, E Whittlesey, W. H Lyon, of 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, by Gen- 
eral Armstrong, who was principal of the 
Hampton Institute, ^ and by seven others, in 
addition to Mr. Smiley. 

The next year, another meeting, composed 
of 31 members, was held at Mr. Smiley’s in- 
vitation. The third year there were 56 pres- 
ent, and so the attendance at the Conferences 
has increased, until of recent years there have 
often been more than 200 delegates — com- 
missioners, congressmen, Indian workers, edu- 
cators, editors, philanthropists — gathered at 
these meetings. 

At the first meeting and in all subsequent 
ones, there seems to have been one funda- 
mental idea underlying the policy for which 
this conference has stood: that^ the Indian 
should become an American citizen. From 
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the beginning the conference favored the break- 
ing up of the reservations and the allotting of 
lands in severalty, even in the face of almost 
universal opposition, and its efforts were re- 
warded in I&7, when Senator Dawes, ^ of Mas- 
sachusetts, who was for years a participant in 
the Mohonk meetings, secured the passage of 
his bill providing for such allotment 

Regarding education, the conference took 
the stand that the Federal Government should 
provide as efficient schools for its Indian wards 
as were found for white children in the dif- 
ferent States, and every measure aiding to 
extend the school system among the Indians 
met with its support And so successful were 
the efforts of those working to this end, that, 
as Vice-President Sherman pointed out in his 
address at Lake Mohonk in 1909, during the 
27 years the conference had met, the appropria- 
tions for the education of the Indian had in- 
creased from $135,000 to about $4,000,000 
annually. 

In view of the fact that many reforms 
which had absorbed the attention of the earlier 
conferences were in a fair way to realization, 
the conference in 1904, decided to broaden its 
scope to include discussions of questions af- 
fecting the welfare of peoples of the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, and to change 
the name of the body to the more inclusive 
title of ®The Lake Mohonk Conference of 
Friends of the Indian and other Dependent 
Peoples.'^ 

Lamar, Joseph Rucker, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court * b. 
Ruckersville, Ga, 14 Oct. 1857 He was edu- 
cated at the University of Georgia, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, and Bethany College, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1879, establish- 
ing himself in practice in Augusta, Ga He 
was a member of the State House of Repre- 
sentatives of Georgia, 1886-89; and in 1895 was 
appointed a member of the commission to 
codify the laws of that State He was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State in 1903, and served until 
1906, when he resigned after two and one-half 
years of service. He resumed his practice of 
law in Augusta. In 1910, a vacancy having 
occurred in the United States Supreme Court, 
President Taft appointed him to fill that 
vacancy, and, his appointment being confirmed 
by the Senate 15 Dec. 1910 he took the oath of 
office prescribed by law. 

Lambert, Louis Aloysius, R. C. clergyman 
and editor : b. Charleroi, Pa , 13 April 1835 His 
father came to America from Ireland and mar- 
ried Lydia Jones* a Quaker, who had been 
converted to the Roman Catholic faith. Louis 
^ was graduated from St. Vincent’s College 
in 1854, and from the theological seminary 
of ^ St. Louis, at Carondelet, Mo. ; was ordained 
priest in 1859, and was assistant pastor at 
Cairo, 111 ., and missionary at Shawneetown, 
III, 1859-61; and at the outbreak of the Civil 
War he j’oined the i8th Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry as chaplain and served, 1862-63. He 
was again pastor at Cairo, 111 ., 1863-68; pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the Paulist 
novitiate, New York City, and pastor at Seneca 
Falls and Waterloo, N. Y. He founded and 
was editor of the Catholic Times, 1874-80; was 
editor of the Philadelphia Catholic Times for 
two years, and became editor-in-chief of the 


New York Freeman* s Journal, in 1894. The 
honorary degree of LL D was conferred on 
him by Notre Dame University in 1890 

Land Office, United States. A fair test of 
the amount of work performed m any given 
year in the General Land Office is found by 
examining the number of cases approved for 
patent and the number of patents issued. Ap- 
plying this. It will be seen that there was a 
greater amount of work performed during the 
fiscal year ending 30 June 1910, than was per- 
formed during the fiscal year ending 30 June 

1909. There were received in the office during 
the year 420,160 letters of which in round 
numbers 300,000 required an answer The 
total cash receipts from the sales of public 
lands, including fees and commissions on both 
original and final entries for the fiscal year 

1910, were $8,371,637 10. Miscellaneous receipts 
were as follows: From sales of Indian lands, 
$2,037,55168, reclamation water-right charges, 
$770,58635; depredations on public lands, sales 
of government property, and copies of records 
and plats, $284,14893; making the aggregate 
total of cash receipts of this bureau during the 
fiscal year 1910, $11,463,924.06, a decrease of 
$752,491 33 from the fiscal year 1909 The total 
expenses of district land offices for salaries 
and commissions of registers and receivers, in- 
cidental expenses, and expenses of depositing 
public money during the fiscal year ended 30 
June 1910, were $873,63733, an increase of 
$29,54149 over the fiscal y»far 1909 The ag- 
gregate expenditures and estimated liabilities of 
the public land service, including expenses of 
district land offices, were $3,179,36349, leaving 
a net surplus of $8,284,56057. The total area 
of public and Indian land originally; entered 
during the fiscal year 1910 is 26,391,269 09, an 
increase of 6,498,76533 acres, as compared with 
the area entered during the year 1909. This 
large increase is due to the great number of 
entries made in the Northwest, principally in 
the State of Montana, where, at one office. 
Great Falls, there was approximately as much 
land entered during the fiscal year, namely, 
2,064,50206 acres, as there was in the whole 
State of Montana during the fiscal year 1909 
The area patented during the fiscal year is 
10,983,150 acres, a decrease of 1,825,661 acres, 
as compared with the fiscal year 1909, which 
was the first year that statistics relating to the 
area of lands patented were compiled. The 
number of patents issued during the fiscal 
year 1910, however, exceeded that of 1909 by 
2,163. Of this area 7,404,598 acres were 
patented under the homestead law. 

On 4 March 1909, Congress appropriated the 
sum of $1,000,000 for the <^protection of public 
lands, timber, for the fiscal year ended 30 
June 1910, which amount was to le immediately 
available The average number of special 
agents employed per month under this appro- 
priation during the fiscal year was 216. The 
total amount of cash collected and turned into 
the treasury as a result of the work of the 
special agents in the field during the fiscal year 
is $349,234.01. Since the issuance of the last 
annual report, six national forests have been 
enlarged and 26 reduced under the act of 4 
June 1897 (30 Stat., 36), and the Las Animas 
National Forest was consolidated with the San 
Isabel National Forest, Colorado. 
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Landon, Melville Delaney (^^Eli Perkins®), 
humorist: b Eaton, N. Y., 7 Sept. 1839; d 
Yonkers, N Y, 16 Dec. 1910. He attended 
Madison (now Colgate) University, and was 
graduated from Union College A.B. 1861, A M. 
1864. He was appointed to a position in the 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., 
and at the beginning of the Civil War he 
helped organize and became a member of the 
Clay Battalion, later ^ serving on the staff 
of Gen. A. L Chetlain, at Memphis, Tenn. 
In 1864 he resigned from the army with the 
rank of Major and was interested in cotton 
planting in Louisiana and Arkansas, 1864-67. 
He traveled abroad, and in 1868 was appointed 
Secretary to the American Legation at St 
Petersburg While at the Russian capital he 
engaged in writing, and on his return to the 
United States he published his first book, a 
humorous prophecy, < Saratoga in 1901 ^ This 
he followed with ^A History of the Franco- 
Prussian War> (1871) He became president 
of the New York News Association and con- 
tributed humorous articles to various news- 
papers under the nom-de-plume ®Eli Perkins,® 
which had been given him by Artemus Ward 
He managed one of the lecture tours of Henry 
Wheeler Shaw (^Josh Billings®), and although 
the tour was a financial failure, he published a 
humorous interview with Josh Billings in one 
of the New York papers, which gained him 
great populanty, and was the first step to his 
subsequent fame. He is the author of ^Wit, 
Humor, and Pathos^ (1875) > ^Wit and Humor 
of the Age^ (1880) , ^Kings of Platform and 
Pulpit^ (1887) , ^Thirty Years of Wit^ (1890); 
and ^Eli Perkins on Money — Gold Silver, and 
Bimetallism^ (189s). He lectured extensively 
until with advancing age his health forsook 
him, and he retired from active work. He 
s iffered for six years with locomotor ataxia, 
which disease was the cause of his death, at 
the age of 71 years. After listening to one of 
Mr Landon’s quaint stories, Benjamin F 
Butler is quoted as having remarked, know 
the three greatest liars in the world, Mark 
Twain is one, and Eli Perkins is the other two.® 

Land, Public, See Land Office, United 
States 

Lane, Jonathan Homer, American mathe- 
matician and physicist, b Genesee, N Y, 9 
Aug. 1819; died at Washington, D C., 3 May, 
1880. Some mathematical methods invented by 
Lane for treating of the theory of the sun’s 
heat, under the h3rpothesis of a gaseous con- 
stitution, in 1868, have become classic and justly 
celebrated (cf. American Journal of Science 
for July 1870). They have since formed the 
basis of important researches on the internal 
constitution of the sun and stars by Newcomb, 
Lord Kelvin, Ritter, Perry, See, and others 
(cf. Astron. Nachr., No. 4053), and may be 
regarded as a permanent part of one of the 
most difficult branches of mathematical as- 
tronomy.^ Lane was the son of a poor farmer, 
early became an inventor of clocks and similar 
contrivances, thus showing a remarkable me- 
chanical turn of mind. He was educated at 
Philips Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, and 
at Yale College, where he made his way largely 
by tutoring. He afterwards taught in the Sem- 
inary at Castleboro, Vermont, and in 1847 was 
called to a minor position in the U. S. Coast 


Survey. On i July 1848, he was appointed 
Assistant Examiner in the Patent Office, on 
the recommendation of Professor Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. He was promoted, and rendered 
distinguished service till 1857, when he was 
removed on political grounds. Lane then be- 
came an expert counselor in patent cases, but 
kept up his interest in pure saence and in 
electrical inventions, investigating the problems 
of the Atlantic Cable at the request of Sec- 
retary Henry About 1861 he engaged in the 
oil business in Pennsylvania, and from 1866 
to 1869 was occupied with experiments in the 
mechanical production of low temperatures. In 
1869 he accepted a position in the Coast Sur- 
vey as verifier of standards, which he held till 
his death in 1880. Lane published only about 
IS papers, but all of them were of high order 
at the time of their production; and most of 
them are still valuable. His biography has 
been written by Professor Cleveland Abbe, in 
Vol. Ill, of the ^Biographical Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences,^ and by Pro- 
fessor T J. J. See, in Popular Astronomy, No. 
134, April, 1906 

Laos. See Siam. 

Laiyngological, Rhinological and Oto- 
logical Society of America. A scientific 
medical organization The society held its an- 
nual meetings on 28-30 April 1910, in the city 
of Washington. The society is divided into 
four sections, each of which holds an annual 
meeting of its own members m addition to the 
amnual meetings of the whole society. 

Latin American Independence and Poli- 
tics. See Message, President’s. 

Law Enforcements and Civil Service 
Law. See Message, President’s. 

Lawn Tennis. See Sports 

Laws and Legal Practice. See Legal 
Decisions and Opinions. 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement is without ques- 
tion one of the most spectacular enterprises 
which Church history records It calls to mind, 
in the number of persons enthusiastically inter- 
ested, in the wide territory marking the field 
of action, in the martial aspect of deeds and 
methods, and in the announcement that the 
whole of the vast undertaking is in the name 
of the Founder of the Christian religion, the 
great Crusades of the eleventh, twelfth and 
Siirteenth centuries. 

The genesis of this new crusade was at a 
meeting held m the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, 13-14 Nov. 1906. 
The occasion was an interdenominational 
gathering to commemorate the centennial of 
the famous ^Haystack Prayer Meeting,® 
which is recognized as marking the beginning 
of the American foreign missionary movement 
During the progress of this meeting a ^call to 
prayer® was sent to a number of laymen asking 
them to gather on the afternoon and evening 
of the day following, IS November. At this 
meeting the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
was organized. 

In the preamble to the resolutions then 
adopted, recognition was made of the fact that 
the doors of every nation were at length open 
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to the gospel, that the missionary work of rate movements were organized by the Angli- 
women, young people and of students was can. Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, and 
highly and efficiently organized, and that the Presbyterian Churches of Canada, each employ- 
participation of the present generation of re- mg a secretary In addition to this dcnomina- 
sponsible Christian and professional men was tional work, an interdenominational movement 
^^essential to the wisest and most productive use has been organized with a General Secretary 
of the existing missionary agencies.® The movement had previously taken root in 

It was resolved to appoint a committee of Great Britain and Australia The British ]\'Iis- 
twenty-five or more representative la>men to sionanes invited a deputation to visit them, 
consult with the Missionary boards of all the and as a result 6 laymen were sent to London 
denominations of the United States and Canada m ]May 1907, who were received officially at 
with reference to the following propositions: the Bible Blouse by about 75 representatives 
(i) ®To project a campaign of education among of the Boards Mass meetings were held in 
laymen to be conducted under the direction of London, Liverpool, Bristol, Sheffield, and Edin- 
the various boards; (2) to devise a compre- burgh At Liverpool the gathering, numbcr- 
hensive plan (m conjunction with said board mg 1,800, was said to be the largest men’s 
secretaries) looking to the evangelization of missionary meeting ever held in that city 
the world in this generation; (3) to endeavor Lord Guthrie, Lord Kiiinaird, Lord Overtoun, 
to form, through the various boards, a Centen- and many other notable men of the United 
nial Commission of Laymen, 50 or more in Kingdom, identified themselves with the move- 
number, to visit as early as possible the mis- ment Mr. Kenneth Maclennon was made gen- 
sion fields and report their findings to the eral secretary for Scotland 
church at home ® But the most striking results of the move- 

Mr Samuel B. Capen was made chairman ment have been achieved m the United States, 
of the executive committee and Mr J Camj^bell Two great state conventions were held in the 
White the general secretary The committee Spring of 1909, one at Minneapolis, the other 
included such well-known names as Joshua at Des Moines Denominational gatherings 
Levering, Silas McBee, John R. Mott, Robert were called. The Presbyterian Church South 
E Speer, Momay Williams, Wm Jay Schieffe- held a three-day convention at Birmingham, 
lin, J. Edgar Leaycraft, etc. In the list of Ala, at which over a thousand delegates were 
the general committee are to be found the present The conference accepted and endorsed 
names of John Willis Baer, Samuel W. Bowne, a standard of $4 per member to Foreign Mis- 
J Cleveland Cady, John H. Converse (de- sions. Two secretaries give their whole lime 
ceased) Cleveland H. Dodge, John S Huyler, to the work in this denomination A conven- 
Dr Howard A Kelly, Captain Alfred T Mahan, tion of 1,000 men was held by the Southern 
Robert C. Ogden, and John Wanamaker Methodists at Chattanooga, Tenn The General 
The work of the Laymen’s Missionary Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Movement has been almost entirely educational meeting at Baltimore in May, 1908, endorsed 
and inspirational Its officers insist that it is the movement and voted to increahe their 
not a new missionary board to collect funds scale of giving from $2,000,000 in 1908 to $C,ooo,- 
or administer them, that its work is not to 000 annually by 1912. This church employs 
raise up or to -send out missionaries; that it two secretaries The Northern Presbyterians 
does not work outside of regular denomina- held conventions at Omaha and at Philadelphia, 
tional lines These conventions recommended an increase of 

The General Committee as now organized the missionary offerings of their denominations 
consists of more than one hundred men who to the standard of $$ per member, The South- 
meet semi-annually The executive committee ern Baptist Church and the Reformed Church 
has 21 members, fifteen from New York and of the United States have each organized a 
vicinity, 2 from Washington, i from Boston, Laymen’s Missionary Movement, each employ- 
and I from Canada. The latter committee ing a secretary. Tne American Board (Con- 
meets monthly m New York. The movement gregational), the Board of Missions of the Rpis- 
publishes a monthly magazine, iWffw and copal Church and the Dutch Reformed Board 

A Canadian National Congress of the move- have appointed committees to cooperate with the 
ment was held at Toronto from 31 March to movement. In the Northern Baptist Church 
4 April 1909. More than 2,500 laymen and the Baptist Brotherhood has been charged with 
1,500 ministers were registered as commission- the responsibility of enlisting the laymen in 
ers to this Congress. It has been stated that missionary endeavor. The Annual Conference 
this was the first time in modem history that of the Foreign Boards of the United States 
representative men of all churches of a nation and Canada, including 49 societies, has ap- 
have come together to plan for a world-wide pointed a committee to cooperate with the 
extension of the Christian religion. The movement. 

^National Missionary Policy® adopted by this The most thrilling single campaign was that 
Congress received the formal endorsement of conducted throughout 75 cities of the United 
practically all the official church conferences, States from Oct. 1909 to May iQio, culminating 
S3mods and assemblies throughout the Dominion, in a delegated Congress at Chicago, 3-6 May. 

The Congress voted unanimously that the At some of the more important centres the 
reasonable offering of the 900,000 communi- numbers of men attending were as follows: 
cants in Canada whom they represented should Buffalo, 1,240; Cleveland, 1450; Washington, 
be $1,300,000 annually for home missions and 1,714; New York, 3,350, St, Louis, 1,633; Mem- 
$3,209,000 for foreign missions. The delegates phis, i,355; Topeka, 1,487; Kansas City, 1,647; 
to this great Congress paid not only their own San Antonio, 1,525; Boise, 1,500; Spokane, 
traveling expenses but also registration fees, 1,552; Indianapolis, 2,875; Lincoln, 1,600; St 
which aggregated a sufficient amount to defray Paul, 1,566 At the concluding Congress in 
all the expenses of the Congress. Later/ sepa- Chicago 5, 000 delegates were present. 
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The resolutions adopted by this first 
^National Missionary Congress^^ declared that 
^the Church of our generation can and should 
obey literally the great commission of our 
Lord, to preach the Gospel to every creature 
It is estimated that one missionary should be 
provided by the Church m Christian lands for 
every 25,000 people to be evangelized. This 
would involve a quadrupling of the present 
force of missionaries and an increase m mis- 
sionary offerings from $11,000,000, the amount 
contributed in 1909, to $45,000,000 annually It 
urged the adoption by every church of regular 
and thorough methods of missionary educa- 
tion and finance, recommending that once every 
year each congregation be canvassed ^^with the 
earnest purpose of securing the systematic and 
proportionate contributions of every member 
toward the world-wide propagation of the 
Christian evangeP^ It recommended the for- 
mation in each individual church of a strong 
missionary committee and the appointment in 
each city or county where work is undertaken of 
a Cooperative Committee of the La3mien^s Mis- 
sionary Movement 

Two or three illustrations may suggest that 
the challenges made by the men gathered at 
these enthusiastic conventions have met with 
definite response In Houston, Tex., the conven- 
tion voted to increase the missionary offerings, 
from less than $7,800 to $25,000. In less than 
three weeks from the adjournment of the con- 
vention the sum of $28,108 had been subscribed 
The offerings of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church were increased from $275,000 m 1906 
to $412,000 in 1908. Mr N W. Rowell, KC., 
of Toronto, chairman of the Canadian Council 
of the movement, reported that 4 Anglican 
churches in the city of Toronto increased their 
missionary offerings from $14,300 for 1908 to 
$35,250 for 1909, that the Baptist churches ad- 
vanced from $23,225 in 1907 to $55,005 in igo8, 
the Presbytenan from $46,332 to $98,553*, the 
Methodist, from $53,397 m 1907 to $93,125, in 
1909 Many reports have been received indicat- 
ing that the general religious activities of the 
churches and the offerings for the work of 
home missions have been augmented rather 
than weakened by this increased interest in the 
foreign work 

League of Medical Freedom See Medi- 
cal Freedom, League oe 

League of the Home and School. See 
Home and School, League of. 

Lea, Luke, American lawyer and politician: 
b. Nashville, Tenn, 6 Feb 1879. Received his 
education in the Nashville public schools, Se- 
wanee University, and, in law, at Columbia. 
His career as a lawyer has been marked by 
much public spirit, both in local and State 
affairs, in pursuance of which he started the 
Nashville Tennessean, and afterward absorbed 
the Nashville American, the oldest newspaper 
in the State It was while he was coeditor with 
Senator Carmack, of the Tennessean, that the 
latter was assassinated It was due to Lea^s 
ability and leadership that the political career 
of Governor Patterson, who pardoned the 
slayers of Carmack, was brought to an end. 
In Jan. 1911, Lea was elected United States 
senator, the youngest senator in the 63d 
Congress 


Lee Statue. See Grand Army of the 
Republic. 

Leeward ^ Islands. British possessions m 
the West Indies. They are made up of Antigua, 
St. Kitts-Nevis, Domimca, Montserrat, and the 
Virgin Islands The total area is about 700 
square miles, and the population, as estimated 
m 1901, 127,500. There were about 5,000 whites 
in the 1901^ population The Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the colony is assisted 
in the administration by a Legislative Council 
of 16 members, half nominated, half elected, 
and by an Executive Counal, whose members 
are nominated The Government receipts in 
1909 amounted to $757,560, and the expenditures 
io $731,080 The public debt in 1909 was about 
$i>359,8oo The Government supports educa- 
tion, which is chiefly promulgated by religious 
organizations ; the grant amounted m 19S to 
about $43>8oo, and was distributed among 144 
elementary schools with 12,200 pupils, and 7 
secondary schools with 260 pupils Justice is 
administered in a Circuit Court, in which there 
were about 75 convictions in 1908, and in lesser 
courts The chief products of the Leeward 
Islands are molasses and sugar. Cocoa is pro- 
duced in valuable quantities, and the raising 
of onions has become a profitable industiy. 
The imports into the colony in 1909 were 
valued at $2,837,400 (including intercolomal 
commerce), and the exports amounted to the 
value of about $2,681,500. Tonnage entered and 
cleared at the ports for 1908 was about 2,507,- 
350 tons. 

Left-Handedness. Theories as to the 
causes of the universal right-handedness we 
see have been numerous; but, though specula- 
tions have been advanced for many years, no 
acceptable theory has as yet been forthcoming. 
It is true that about 955^ per cent of all people 
are nght-handed. As the right side of fee 
body IS supplied by the left side of the brain 
(hemisphere; practically all our memones are 
stored on that side, and the left-hemisphere is 
virtually useless for all such mental operations. 
If a right-handed person suffers a stroke of 
paralysis, the left hemisphere is involved The 
result is that the power of speech is lost, as 
only the speech centre on that side is developed 
through practice ; but on the right side it is use- 
less, though present and unimpaired. 

Professor Lipman has recently made some 
interesting practical additions to medical knowl- 
edge in his study of such cases, and in his 
practical application of a remedial measure 
He found feat, by developing^ the left hand 
eaually with the nght, by exercise (and hence, 
by making the unused right hemisphere of the 
brain the full equal of the left side in power) 
the activity of that side of the brain is thereby 
aroused; and not only is power^ restored to 
that side, and wntmg and complicated move- 
ments rendered possible, but speech is again 
restored if the centre is in no way; involved. 

For example: By systematic writing-exer- 
cises with the left hand, a patient whose right 
hand was paralyzed regained the power of 
speech which he had lost ^ The centre of 
speech on the right side, which had formerly 
lain dormant, had been awakened to complete 
activity. That this possession was permanent 
was proved when the patient suffered a second 
stroke This robbed him again of the use of 
his right hand, which was beginning to return. 
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but left his speech unimpaired ! The centre of 
speech had passed — by means of the writing 
exercises with the left hand — into the posses- 
sion of the right side of the brain. 

Still more striking is the success achieved 
in a case treated by Gutzmann As a boy of 
thirteen, the patient had lost his left hand, 
owing to a shot wound, but had learned to use 
an artifiaal hand quite well At the age of 
thirty, he suffered a stroke which completely 
paralyzed his right side and robbed him of the 
power of speech. The poor fellow could not 
move his arms, had to be fed, and, with his 
wooden left hand and his paralyzed right arm, 
presented a pitiable picture. 

By means of a little instrument — a wooden 
ring with a pen attached — which fitted on the 
index finger of his wooden hand, he gradually 
learned to write and to make himself under- 
stood by those about him. But he retained also 
his power of speech and, not only that, but his 
command of Russian and French as well. 

In this case, it will be seen, systematic 
development of the right hemisphere of the 
brain restored the lost speech and again ren- 
dered the patient a fit member of society. These 
exoeriments have created a profound impres- 
sion; and there is every reason to hope that, 
in the near future, systematic and successful 
treatment in cases of this character will ^ be 
undertaken. There are, further, the practical 
benefits to be derived from the cultivation of 
ambi-dexterity 

Legal Decisions and Opinions, 1910. 
Code of Legal Ethics — ^A committee of the New 
York County Lawyers Association, of which 
Alton B Parker is president, presented a 
report on 6 Oct. 1910 on the proposed code of 
legal ethics The chairman of the committee, 
Charles A Boston, stated that in the preceding 
year complaints had been made regarding the 
practice of 1,200 lawyers in New York county. 
The code, which was to be printed and sent 
to the members for their consideration, did 
not permit a lawyer to accept as a client a man 
whom he knew to be guilty A lawyer could 
not solicit business nor advertise if this code 
w’cnt into effect, and furthermore it would 
prohibit the willful misleading of judge or 
jury. 

Guilt in the Legal Code — The fifth ethical 
declaration in the code as framed by a com- 
mittee of eminence, submitted to the deliber- 
ation of the bar throughout the country and 
adopted by the American Bar Association three 
years ago, relates to the question of the propriety 
of defendii^ a client known by his lawyer to 
be guilty B^etween the lawyer’s duty to secure 
the guilty client in all his legal rights and the 
propriety on his part as an officer of justice 
of attempting to secure the client’s freedom, 
though the ends of j’ustice are palpably defeated, 
lies the controversial gulf The fifth clause of 
the ethical code bridges it in this wise* ‘^Tt is 
the right of the lawyer to undertake the defence 
of a person accused of crime regardless of his 
personal opinion as to the guilt of the accused; 
otherwise innocent persons, victims only of 
suspicious circumstances, might be denied 
proper defence.^ Herein the personal equation 
IS map^ified. The lawyer cannot know it if 
his client be guilty. His ^opinion^ does not 
establish guilt. Only trial by jury can estab- 


lish guilt That the clause represents the delib- 
erate judgment of the great majority of the 
profession is shown by its adoption The code 
in terms puts a burden upon the prosecuting 
attorney to make a clear case, regardless of 
whether his information favors the defendant 
or the people, on the ground that ^ 4 he primary 
duty,® so far as the prosecution is concerned, 
% not to convict, but to see that justice is 
done ® On both sides the mam concern is 
supposed to be for a fair trial, rather than 
for either conviction or acquittal. 

Is Evidence Trustworthy f — Professor Mar- 
quis, of Lausanne University, Switzerland, has 
made tests of the power of observation of stu- 
dents, which seem to prove that evidence given 
in law courts is seldom trustworthy He 
questioned a number of his students concern- 
ing various parts of the university buildings 
and other objects which are before their eyes 
every day Out of 54 students, not one was 
able to answer the given eight questions cor- 
rectly, and when asked about a certain window, 
45 denied its existence, eight affirmed it, and 
one remained undeaded. 

Another test was to ask them to describe 
the dress and appearance of a man wearing a 
mask who had been introduced into the lec- 
ture-room two days before Their answers 
varied considerably They were also shown 10 
masks, out of which they were to select that 
worn by the man Out of 24 students only four 
recognized the correct mask, ll made mistakes 
and nine could not make up their minds 
about It. 

®A 11 these persons,® says Professor Marquis, 
^are men of education and culture What, then, 
are we to think of the statements made in crim- 
inal law courts by persons who belong to less 
educated classes?® 

New Edition of Criminal — The Gov- 
ernment issued early in November a new edition 
of the Criminal Code of the United States It 
is the first and only chapter yet enacted into 
law of the revision of the laws^ of the United 
States. This revision has been in progress for 
more than 10 years, and other sections of it will 
be presented to Congress as rapidly as they can 
be finished. The present criminal code pres- 
cribes penalties^ for all infractions of the Fed- 
eral laws. It is not, however, as extensive a 
volume as might be supposed, for the reason 
that a great majority of criminal offenses are 
dealt with by the laws of various States. The 
new edition of the criminal code is complete 
It includes not only the full text but also cer- 
tain amendments made at the last session of 
Congress. 

Reform in Jury System — Henry M Enrle, a 
contributor to Bench and Bar, addressed inqui- 
ries to jurors after they had decided cases in 
which he was interested and learned that com- 
paratively few of them realize that their only 
concern is with the facts in the case revealed by 
the testimony They fender decisions based on 
supposed principles of equity, or of charity*; 
occasionally the court's charge as to the law was 
admittedly ignored, on the theory that it merely 
followed a meaningless formality ; and compar- 
atively few jurors are able to forget testi- 
mony given and stricken from the record as 
inadmissible 

Mr. Earle suggests a more careful instruc- 
tion of every jury as to the limitation of its 
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powers and the exact nature of its duties. He 
would have the men drawn for this service 
supplied by the commissioner of jurors or 
county clerk, with printed instructions carefully 
pointing out to them the difference bet^^een 
their task and that of j'urors, and explaining the 
fundamental rules of evidence that bear upon 
their utilization of it Bench and Bar suggests 
that real reform lies in presenting to the jurors 
only definitely formulated questions of fact, to 
be as definitely answered, and in making the 
foreman a chairman, with power to direct and 
control the discussion of the evidence. 

Justice Hughes' First Opinion — The first 
published opinion of Justice Charles E. Hughes, 
who took his seat on the United States Supreme 
Court bench in November, was published early 
in December. The United States Circuit court 
for the District of Massachusetts had held 
insufficient three counts in an indictment against 
Frank H. Mason, former clerk of the Federal 
Court for the District of Massachusetts, on the 
charge of alleged embezzlement Justice Hughes 
decided, on appeal, and was unanimously upheld 
by the Court, that not until after a statement of 
account had been formally made by the court 
clerk was there any obligation to pay over 
money to the Government, and even then^ if 
the clerk were found to be indebted his relation 
was that of debtor and not of trustee. 

Liability of Express Company — The Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York, First Department, has decided, in the 
case of Meister vs. The New York Transfer 
Company, that if the representative of an 
express company takes an article of baggage for 
transportation and the baggage is lost, the car- 
rier must pay the full value of the article unless 
the carrier inquires as to its value when it was 
accepted for transportation. In the case at bar 
the carrier contended that its liability should be 
limited to only $150, although there was no 
inquiry as to the value. Presiding Justice 
Ingraham, writing the opinion, said that the 
question presented arises under the public ser- 
vice law, which provides that every common 
carrier, including an express company, shall be 
liable for ^<all loss, damage, or injury to the 
property carried as baggage up to the full value 
and regardless of the character thereof, but 
the value in excess of $150 shall be^ stated upon 
delivery to the carrier, and a written receipt 
stating the value shall be issued by the carrier, 
who may make a reasonable charge for the 
assumption of liability^ in excess of $150 and 
for the carriage exceeding 150 pounds in weight 
upon a single ticket® 

Duty of a Carrier — The ®defendant-in- 
error® in the case of the Texas Midland Rail- 
road vs Geraldon (128 S. W, 61 1) brought the 
action against the road for personal injuries 
inflicted by the agent in putting him and his 
family out of the railroad station while acting 
under orders to close the station for the night; 
although It was several hours before train time. 
His wife was wet through by the storm that was 
raging, and having no change of clothing, it 
was alleged that she suffered a permanent 
impairment of health In affirming a j'udgment 
in the complainant^s favor the court decided 
that he and the members of his party were not 
trespassers, but became passengers as soon as 
they entered the station The court conceded 
that the railroad company has a right to make 


reasonable rules, and that it is the agent's duty 
to enforce them, but declares that the case is 
similar to that of a conductor who if he finds 
It necessary to expel a passenger must see to it 
that the passenger is not exposed to danger of 
health or life, either on account of the place 
where the expulsion occurs or the conditions as 
to weather Commenting on the decision the 
New York Law Journal says: ^^Circumstances 
are easily imaginable that would clearly render 
the so-called ^doctrine of necessity® cases appli- 
cable to refugees in a railroad depot. If a vio- 
lent blizzard were raging and no other shelter 
were near, or if a person were very seriously 
ill, it might well be held that expulsion was 
actionable The ^doctrine of necessity,^ how- 
ever, should be applied with circumspection, 
and should be practically recognized only m 
exceptional cases Certainly^ the Texas court 
went to great lengths in administering it imder 
the actual circumstances disclosed.® 

A good cause of action for damage was 
recognized also in the case of Metcalf vs the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Railroad (52 So. 355). 
The Mississippi statutes require railroads to 
maintain reasonably necessary stations and to 
keep them open at least an hour before the 
arrival of trains for the reception of passengers 
The plaintiff's decedent went to the station of 
the defendant, 15 minutes before the arnval of 
the train, with the intention of leaving his 
satchel in the waiting room and then stepping 
out to make a business call in the neighborhood 
before train time. As he stepped out of the 
door of the station he fell into an excavation 
and receiyed inj’uries resulting in his death, for 
which suit was brought In its decision the 
court said * ^^He was making the very use of the 
waiting room that the railroad and the law 
designed should be made of it Conly was no 
loiterer on the depot grounds He was no idler 
or trespasser; but he was there on the lawful 
business of an intending passenger.® 

The court found no case preasely like the 
one on trial, but said that the case of Andrews 
against the same railroad (86 Miss., 129) was 
no authority for the question involved. In the 
Andrews case the plaintiff went to the station 
two hours before a train was due and went 
into the private office of the station agent to do 
some writing on account of his own affairs, 
thus making use of the company's office for the 
transaction of his own business. While^ so 
engaged he and the agent became involved in a 
personal difficulty over a private matter, and 
the court held that Andrews was not a passen- 
ger, but was violating the rules of the company 
and could not claim its protection. 

Riparian Rights . — A private water company, 
acting under a le^slative charter of long stand- 
ing, has been taking a large part of the water 
of the Passaic River above the City of^ Paterson 
for diversion and sale to vanous municipalities. 
The City of Paterson brought suit against the 
company to enj*oin it from taking the water, on 
the ground that thus Paterson, a riparian owner, 
was deprived of the use of the full flow of the 
river for ffie dilution of its sewage and for 
other purposes The Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey, sustained by the Court of Errors and 
Appeals, held that Paterson had no right to 
relief on the ground that the water was needed 
for dilution of sewerage, as that was not a legit- 
imate use of the river, but that it had such 
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right on the general ground that it was entitled 
lo the full flow of the river for other legitimate 
purposes. 

The principle was enunciated that while a 
riparian owner may use the flow of a stream on 
the spot for legitimate purposes, it may not 
divert that flow for its own profit for sale and 
use elsev/here, to the detriment of other riparian 
owners further down the stream. Diversion of 
the water of a stream for purposes of sale 
of itself a violation of the right of the nparian 
owner, without proof of any actual perceptible 
damage, but the right of the complaining 
municipality to relief ^^rests only upon its stand- 
ing as a riparian owner, and it has no standing 
in the claim of a right to construct a sewer 
system discharging undiluted -sewerage into the 
river and to the undiminished flow of the river 
for the purpose of diluting the sewage ® 

Rights of a Mortgagee,-^ A question never 
before passed upon directly in New York State 
has been deaded by the ^pellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, First Department, in Heil- 
brun vs, the German Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, in which the court by 
a divided bench rules that the mortgagee 
of premises in which there has been a nre 
loss may sue to recover on a policy without 
first giving the insurance company proof of 
loss and an opportunity to arbitrate the 
claim. The plaintiff’s assignor held a mort- 
gage on the insured building and there was 
attached to the policy a mortgage clause, 
which, as the insurance company admitted, pro- 
vided that the loss or damage should be paid to 
the mortgagee as his interest might appear, and 
provided that the interest of the mortgagee 
should not be invalidated by any act or neglect 
of the mortgagor or owner of the property 
described. The complaint in the case merely 
alleged the fire and the amount of loss and the 
proportion due from the defendant.^ The com- 
plaint was silent as to whether the insured, the 
mortgagee or his assignee had served notice and 
proofs of loss, and the defendant demurred on 
that ground. The lower court sustained the 
demurrer, and the Appellate Division reversed 
the order. 

Justice Scott, who wrote the majority opin- 
ion, said. ^The interest of the owner and the 
mortgagee are regarded as distinct subjects of 
insurance As was said by Rapallo, J * I think 
that the intent of the clause was to make the 
policy operate as in insurance of the mortgagors 
and the mortgagees separately, and to give the 
mortgagees the same benefit as if they had taken 
out a separate policy, free from the conditions 
imposed upon the owners, making the mort- 
gagees responsible only for their own acts 
(Hastings vs, Westchester Fire Ins. Co., 73 N 
Y., 141). . . . Many of these obligations 
thus imposed upon the owners relate to matters 
concerning which the mortgagee is not presumed 
to have knowledge or with which, in the nature 
of the case, he could not comply. This includes 
the dving of immediate notice of the loss, of 
which^ the mortgagee may be ignorant for a 
lon^ time, and the furnishing of proofs of loss, 
whicdi the mortgagee may be quite unable to do. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that the 
mortgagee was under no obligation to furnish 
proof or loss or to give any earlier or other 
notice of loss than that involved in the com- 
mencement of this action.’*^ 


Justice Laughlin, in his dissenting opinion, 
said ^Tt scarcely needs reflection to realize that 
if a mortgagee may recover six years or more 
after the loss, without notice of the fire, proof 
of the loss or opportunity for arbritration, the 
door will be opened wide not only to fraudu- 
lent claims upon which the companies will be 
victimized, for they will be helpless m many 
instances to defend themselves against dis- 
honest claims, but also to collusion between 
owners and mortgagees Justice Laughlin cited 
the decision of the Court of Appeals in Eddy 
vs, London Assurance Corporation (143 N. Y, 
311), which, he believed sustained his view that 
the provisions m the insurance policy with res- 
pect to notice of fire, proof of loss, and arbitra- 
tion which apply to the insured become part of 
the contract with the mortgagee and may fairly 
be said to be applicable to any claim made 
against the company under the policy In the 
Eddy case, Justice reckham wrote. «By taking 
the insurance in the manner the mortgagee 
herein did, instead^ of taking out a separate 
policy, all the provisions of the policy, which 
from their nature would properly apply to the 
case of an insurance of the mortgagee’s interest, 
would be regarded as forming part of the con- 
tract with him, while those provisions which 
antagonize or impair the force of the particular 
and special provisions contained in the clause 
providing for the insurance of the mortgagee 
must be regarded as ineffective and inapplicable 
to the case of the mortgagee 

Inheritance Tax — The inheritance tax law 
of Wisconsin was sustained by the Supreme 
Court of that State in the following case* The 
pnncipal part of the estate of George Bullcn, 
who was a millionaire resident of Oconomowos, 
was in securities which were given into the 
charge of the Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. Some time later the trust vvas re- 
voked, although the securities still remained in 
the vaults of the trust company Then the Leg- 
islature passed the inheritance tax ^ law. At 
the death of Mr. Bullen the heirs paid the tax 
amounting to $20,000, under protest, and carried 
the case to the Supreme Court 

Names of Real Estate Buyers — A law was 
passed by the New York Legislature requiring 
that the names and addresses of purchasers of 
real estate be placed on papers that are filed 
for record with the County Register Register 
Griff enhagen of New York County, explaining 
the operation of the law, is quoted as saying: 
^<The wisdom of the Legislature in making sfuch 
an enactment may be questioned by some per- 
sons, but my belief is that the law is a good one 
and that it will accomplish at least the elimina- 
tion of the ^ dummy ^ in real estate transactions. 

^^^There is also another phase of the question 
which must be taken into consideration. Sup- 
pose there is a legitimate transaction. The 
buyer does not want his name known. He con- 
sents to the insertion of a fictitious name, or 
C9nnives at the insertion of a name that is not 
his own. He may hold the property for years, 
and may die. When the time comes to trans- 
fer the property to his heirs they may desire to 
dispose of it to settle the estate. When the time 
comes to make a search of the title, the title 
company or attorney who makes the search finds 
it impossible to complete the ^ chain, ^ owing to 
lack of proper signatures of grantors to the 
deeds. 
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^^There has been some comment on the fact elude he was not, he was not entitled to 
that the law provides no penalty for failure to recover.^ 

attach the proper name or for the insertion of Fmffer Pnnis.— The first conviction in this 
the name and address, other than that of the country on finger pnnt evidence occurred m the 
real purchaser Persons who hope to escape case of Thomas Jennings, a colored man, who 
punishment because of this apparent oversight was found guilty in November of the murder of 
forget that the common law relative to fraud Clarence A. Hiller, who was shot to death in 
may be called into action and that a penalty the hall of his r.esidence at Washington Heights, 
heavier than might have been put in the law m, on the night of 19 September. Following 
Itself may be vi^sited for noncompliance with its the murder, the porch railing was sawed off and 
provisions or the insertion of a fictitious name, taken to detective headquarters, where photo- 
Therehave beenmanyfraudulent deeds filed and graphs were made of the finger prints m the 
men who think they are clever in evading pun- wet paint These photographs were enlarged 
ishment have swindled many persons out of Following Jenning’s arrest, these prints were 
money by transactions in which real estate has compared with new imprints of his left hand, 
been the basis and m which the papers have been made by the bureau of identification. An expert 
filed in this office My belief is that this law testified that there were 14 points of similarity 
is going to put an end to practice of that sort» of the forefinger, ii of the middle finger, and 8 
Innkeeper and Guest — The Appellate Divi- of the third finger. On the third ballot of the 
sion of the Supreme Court of New York State, jurymen the sentence of death was unanimous. 
First Department (New York City), has Counsel for Jennings asked for a new trial and 
decided in the case of Abraham O. Kaplan a review of the case by the Supreme Court on 
vs Edward H Titus, that the relationship the ground that the finger print evidence should 
of innkeeper and guest does not end as not have been allowed 

soon as the latter has paid his bill and left Wife's Support by Husband — The case of 
the hotel, but that the guest has a reasonable de Brauwere vs de Brauwere, was decided by 
time thereafter in which to remove his baggage, the Supreme Court of New York m favor of 
and the innkeeper is charged with the duty of the plaintiff, the defendant’s wife, who was 
maintaining the baggage in safe keeping. The abandoned by her husband without cause, and 
court made a distinction in the two cases relied claimed the right to recover from him amount 
upon by the appellate, which, he showed, were she expended for the support of herself and her 
not in conflict with this decision These were children. Justice Whitney said «Must a wife 
Grmnell vs Cook (3 Hill, 485), and Winter- who is abandoned among strangers be ruined 
mute vs Clarke (5 Sandf , 242). In the former or starve or work herself to the bone, without 
the question concerned the relation between an hope of repayment from the husband whose 
innkeeper and a person who kept his horse in legal and moral duty it is to support her^ 
the stables of the hotel but was not himself a When abandoned among friends should she live 
guest In the^ Wintermute case the plaintiff’s solely on loans which the husband is bound 
son took lodgings for the night and left his to repays If she has a little money laid up of 
trunk in a place designated He paid his bill her own, why should she not preserve her dig- 
the next morning and went to look for work, nity by expending it until it is exhausted, with- 
and the question as to whether he expected to out forfeiting the redress which any good 
return, thus continuing die relation of innkeeper Samaritan would have had if she had borrowed, 
and guest, was for the jury to decide The evi- When it is used up, why can she not earn more 
dence showed that he intended to keep his trunk and apply it under the same protection which the 
at the hotel until he was located permanently, law would give to money applied to the same 
whether he stayed there or not ^ purpose by a chantable neighbor^ 

A notable ^ case involving the rights of a ®The rule has nowhere, so far as I am 
guest was decided by the United States Circuit aware, been applied to the case of advances by 
Court for the Eastern Distnet of Pennsylvania the wife herself, but being entitled to the same- 
This ^ was the suit of ^'^Battling^^ Nelson, the remedies as any other creditor, I see no reason 
pugilist, against George C Boldt, proprietor of why she should not have the same right of 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, equitable assignment or subrogation, or what- 
for damages by reason of the defendant’s ever other equity may be the basis of relief in 
refusal to receive the plaintiff as a guest The these cases, as any friend of hers who may have 
decision denied a motion for a new trial after a put up the necessary money.^ 
verdict in favor of the defendant The Court Support of Mother-in-Law— The case -of 
said that the evidence reviewed by me trial judge Louise Stockey against her husband, George A. 
to the jury ^indicated t^t plaintiff, wmle claim- Stockey, which came before the Domestic Rela- 
ing to be engaged in athletics and looking after ^ions Court of New York City, was one of a 
real estate, had m fact represented himself in his family difference which led the husband to go 
own biography as the champion lightweight jjyo one of his relatives and his wife to 
prizefighter of the world up to 22 Feb 1910. It remain with her mother The evidence caused 
also appeared that he had engaged in nearly 100 Magistrate Harris to remark : ^Some women 
hotly contested battles which were such as to be $eem to think when they marry a man they can 
prohibited by the laws of the State of Pennsyl- saddle their whole family on him. That’s alto- 
vania and other States by which such contests gether wrong. A man is not obliged to support 
are made a criminal oflFence. The Court there- his mother-in-law. If a wife does not want to 
upon charged that is was for the jury to say live with her husband separately, the husband is 
whether a violater of criminal laws of the va- not required to support her unless she can prove 
rious States, such as the evidence showed the that she left him because he acted improperly, 
plaintiff was, would be a reputable person to or was brutal in his treatment of her. If she 
admit in a hotel in Pennsylvania, under the law leaves him without cause, she must support 
as previously stated, and that if the jury cpn- hepreelf.^ 
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Law Against Nagging Wives — In the action 
for separation brought by Mrs. Edith Y Rob- 
inson against George L Robinson, her husband, 
she accused him of treating her cruelly Jus- 
tice Crane denied the relief asked for, and said: 
^When the wife tantalizes the husband into a 
temper the resulting hasty words and violent 
deeds may not amount to cruel and inhuman 
conduct, as the law uses these ‘words, although 
men agree that insults and violence to a wife 
are inhuman Otherwise she would be permit- 
ted when seeking relief in court to profit by 
her own acts. 

find that the plaintiff’s charges are in the 
main true, and likewise that the provocation 
alleged by the defense is substantiated by the 
evidence. The law does not say that a man is 
ever justified in losing his temper and swearing 
at his wife, but it does say that when she comes 
into court asking for a separation, with support, 
because of such conduct, the husband may show 
in defense that he was nagged on and provoked 
by her constant aggravating and exasperating 
treatment until he lost his temper and said and 
did things he never meant or mtended 

^^The defendant was extremely jealous. 
Jealousy often thnves on mere tnfles, inflamed 
by suspicion and imagination Love, not hatred, 
IS at the base of it, so that it brings an excru- 
ciating mental suffering equal to, if not surpass- 
ing, that of physical pain. If the defendant, 
through jealousy or hasty temper, struck the 
plaintiff, had she caused him no inj ury by rousing 
and goading his jealousy? Jealousy and suspi- 
cion have been the only cause of trouble between 
this couple If the defendant quarrelled with 
his wife she provoked it; if he used improper 
language it was in temper which she did some- 
thing to justify, if he struck her so also had 
she struck him, and on these occasions before 
he had raised a hand to her; if he pulled down 
pictures so did she; if he got excited and pro- 
faned, she on the other hand repeatedly refused 
to tell of her goings on during the day and 
thrice removed the defendant’s money from his 
pocket. Such are some of the incidents in this 
home, from which I gather that if the defendant 
did use violence toward the plaintiff which 
unprovoked would amount to cruel and in- 
human treatment, yet she also used violence 
toward him, excited his jealousy and helped to 
bring about these conditions. 

^Therefore I have decided that while the 
defendant struck the plaintiff and used offensive 
language yet I will refuse her a decree of sep- 
aration because of her treatment of him. The 
complaint I do not dismiss, but refuse the relief 
asked, directing, however, that defendant sup- 
port his wife and child by proper allowance.^^ 
Sunday Law Decisions , — Wisconsin has a 
statute which forbids labor, business or work, 
on Sunday, except work only of necessity or 
charity. In the suit instituted by The Milwau- 
kee Sentinel to recover on an advertising 
contract with the Meiselbach Manufacturing 
Company, the Supreme Court in December 
modified the judgment of the lower court by 
deducting the amount of certain Sunday adver- 
tising, The court said: are not dealing 

with a situation of an agreement made on a 
secular day for work to be done generally, nor 
a case of an agreement made on Sunday for 
work afterward done on a secular day and sup- 
ported by a subsequent promise. The respond- 


ent placed it squarely upon the right to recover 
for what the services performed on Sunday 
were reasonably worth® 

The Kansas City, Missouri, Court of Appeals, 
likewise, in November, declared, in the case of 
George W Knapp & Co., owner of St. Louis 
Republic, against Jeremiah Culbertson, president 
of the International Exploration Company, that 
newspaper contracts for advertising to be 
printed on Sundays were void and of no binding 
effect, since they were for work to be done m 
violation of the Sunday labor laws. This dea- 
sion reversed absolutely the deasion of the 
Circuit Court, which awarded a judgment to 
the Republic f all the judges of the court 
concurnng 

Awards for Personal Injuries — Fredenck R. 
King, an Oxford graduate, football and golf 
player, and all-round athlete, was thrown from 
his seat in a Chicago street car when the car 
left the track Averring that his injuries pre- 
vented him from playing m golf matches and 
tournaments, he brought suit for $20,000 dam- 
ages and was awarded $1,000. 

Mrs Emma M. Libaire, formerly soloist at 
the West End Synagogue in New York City, 
nearly lost her life in an automobile accident, 
when an express train on the Minneapolis and 
St. Louis Railway Company crashed into the 
machine in which she was being driven over a 
crossing at Cottage Wood Station, St Paul 
She sued for $25,000 for the injury to her 
voice, and recovered $11,500 She testified she 
had been earning $3,000 a year singing at the 
synagogue and at weddings and private enter- 
tainments 

Mrs. Frieda Lazarowitz obtained a verdict 
for $3,000 against Dr Phillip Sussman of 
Brooklyn for the death of her son, which was 
caused, she alleged, by the doctor’s careless use 
of chloroform. The boy had been injured in 
a street car accident and suffered from a 
swollen knee Refusing to allow the use of 
leeches, the boy also fought against the doctor’s 
efforts to chloroform him, until the doctor — so 
she testified — poured the chloroform down his 
nostrils, and he died The doctor’s defence was 
that the chloroform was administered in the 
ordinary way, and that the boy’s death was an 
unforeseen calamity 

The Election Law , — Michael Enners, resid- 
ing at 962 3d avenue, New York, on election 
day, having moved there on i November, voted 
from his former residence at 811 3d avenue, 
where he had duly registered He was chal- 
lenged and arrested at the instance of the elec- 
tion inspector. On the trial, witnesses testified 
to the man’s honesty, and Magistrate House 
said: Hi I possessed the law-making powers in 
this State I would pass a statute making repeat- 
ing and other willful offenses against the elec- 
tion laws the same as treason and punishable 
by death. But when it comes to splitting hairs 
about a man’s residence tlie courts and the laws 
seem still up in the air. The Appellate Division 
has failed to define what a man’s voting resi- 
dence or domicile is. If that high court cannot 
reach any decision in the matter certainly a 
humble magistrate should not take it upon his 
shoulders to define the law. 

^It may be recalled that when Theodore 
Roosevelt was proposed as the candidate for 
Governor in this State question arose as to 
whether his legal residence was in Washington 
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or at Oyster Bay. Senator Ehhu Root then 
came forward and managed to split the finest 
imaginable hair so adroitly that Mr Roosevelt's 
residence was established at Oyster Bay. 

^^In this case the pnsoner is an honest man, 
proud of his franchise His intentions to vote 
here were unimpeachable, so I hold that when 
a man only votes once and votes with honest 
intentions his residence is the place he intends 
as his residence when he votes. The prisoner is 
discharged ® 

Junes May Read the Newspapers — The 
United States Supreme Court in October held 
that a man’s constitutional rights are not neces- 
warily violated if a jury which is trying him on 
a charge of taking the life of another is allowed 
to separate and to read newspapers dunng tne 
trial. The Court held similarly in regard to 
the refusal of a judge to send a jury out of the 
courtroom during arguments on the admission 
of evidence. And the further rule was laid 
down that the act of requiring the accused to 
put on a coat alleged to have been worn when 
the alleged cnme was committed did not 
amount to ^requiring the prisoner to testify 
against himself ^ 

These decisions need not necessarily affect 
the^ procedure governing murder tnals where 
it is the practice to keep jurors together and 
not permit their access to newspaper reports of 
the trial. 

D%sfranch%sing the Negro — The so-called 
grandfather law,^^ passed by the Maryland Leg- 
islature in 1908, and applicable to the municipal- 
ity of Annapolis, was held unconstitutional by 
the Circuit Court of the United States, because 
it conflicted with the Fifteenth Amendment and 
practically barred negroes from voting at local 
elections. Judge Morns who rendered the deci- 
sion cited many authonties bearing on the limi- 
tation of the power of a State in providing 
qualifications for voters He ruled that^ the 
Annapolis act, like all the other disfranchising 
devices, was a blow at the negro race as a race, 
■when it laid down the qualification that a voter 
to be accepted by the registers of election must 
Lave had the right to vote prior to i Jan 1868, 
or must show descent from a person having that 
right. Only white persons were permitted to vote 
in Marlyand before i Jan, 1868, so that the re- 
striction was necessarily based on race and color. 
He also disposed of the argument that the guar- 
antee of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Fed- 
•cral constitution extended only to ^federal® as 
distinguished from state, county, and municipal 
elections. This is the first time any Federal 
court passed directly on a restriction intended to 
-deprive the negro as such of the suffrage. 

The Intermarriage of Blacks and Whites — 
The interpretation of the statutes of Southern 
States relating to marriages between blacks and 
whites was the question before the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina in a suit to annul a 
marriage under the statute providing that a 
marriage between a white person and a person 
of neCTo descent to the third generation inclu- 
sive shall be void The case was that of Fer- 
rall vs Ferrall (69 S. E, 60) The Court holds 
■that to render a marriage void the negro ances- 
tor of the third generation must of pure 
negro blood and not one who has his status as 
a negro fixed and ascertained by the recognition 
and general concensus of the neighborhood where 
he lives. The statute in question, which is part 
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of a section revised in 1905, headed ^^Who May 
Not Marry,^^ applied either to a negro or an 
Indian to the third generation inclusive, and 
this or an enactment expressed in similar terms 
has^ long been the statute law of the State gov- 
erning questions of that character, and the 
courts have always held that to bring the mar- 
riage within the prohibited degree one of the 
ancestors of the generation named must have 
been of pure negro blood. 

The Law Review, commenting on this case, 
says that most of the statutory definitions of the 
word ®negro® are broad enough to include an 
octoroon, as in the statutes of Florida and Ala- 
bama, but whenever the question has been con- 
sidered by the courts independently of statutory 
definitions they have been in accord with the 
principal case (Felix vs State, 18 Ala, 720; 
Monroe vs Collins, 17 Oh St, 665). Statutes 
of other States where there is no arbitrary 
definition of the word %egro® invariably add 
®or mulatto,^^ ^^or person of negro descent to 
the third generation inclusive,^^ In Virginia 
®negro^^ and ^^colored person^^ are used inter- 
changeably and defined by statute as ®a person 
with one-fourth or more negro blood.® The 
decision, furthermore, is sustained by the rule 
that penal statutes are to be construed stnctly in 
favor of the accused 

The Harvard Law Review mentions a recent 
decision by the Supreme Court of Louisiana, 
where, in State vs Treadway (52 So , 500, La.) 
the court rules that an octoroon or person having 
one-eight negro blood is not a person of the 
negro race within the terms of the statute mak- 
ing concubinage ^between a person of the Cau- 
casian or white race and a person of the negro 
or black race® a felony 

In the Ferrall case, the Court referred to 
Hare’s case (113 N C, 10 S. E., 55), which 
involved the nght of an applicant to be admitted 
to the white schools The statute providing sep- 
arate schools for the two races at that time 
defined the status of a rightful apphcant in 
terms applicable to the law as to marriage, and it 
was held that the ancestor of the third genera- 
tion whose blood should determine the issue 
must have been of pure negro blood. The Court 
said in that case that the words ®the third gen- 
eration inclusive® must be construed to prohibit 
intermarriage of whites with persons who are 
not beyond the third generation or in the fourth 
generation from the pure negro ancestor. 

A^ain in the State vs. Chavers (50 N. C., 
ii), involving the construction of a statute 
defining free negroes as ^^all free persons 
descended from negro ancestors to the fourth 
generation inclusive,® the court approved a 
charge that ®every person who had one-six- 
teenth negro blood in his veins was a full 
negro within meaning of the statute® and 
declared that %o person can cease to be a negro 
unless he had reached the fifth generation from 
his African ancestor.® A similar principle of 
construction^ has been established by author- 
itative decisions in Virginia and Alabama. 

The court says nothing is found to the con- 
trary except a recent deasion of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in Isabel 
Wall vs James Oyster et al., a case not yet 
reported, whirii was procured for the North 
Carolina court by counsel That case involved 
the construction of a statute of Congress pro- 
viding for separate white and colored schools 
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in the District, and arose on mandamus pro- 
ceedings to compel the Board of Education to 
enroll the petitioner in a white school, the 
admission bemg made that the petitioner had 
not less than one-sixteenth negro blood The 
application was denied chiefly on the ground 
that Congress had not undertaken by enactment 
to define ^Vhat race or what percentage or 
proportion of racial blood shall characterize an 
individual as colored, the term, being without 
legislative definition, is left to the import 
ascribed to it in the common parlance of the 
people Applying this rule the court held that 
the applicant must be considered a colored child 
within the meanmg of the statute. 

^ The North Carolina court says that if the 
District of Columbia deasion was in direct 
contravention of the principles obtaining in that 
State it would not justify the court in depart- 
ing from a line of precedents long recognized as 
authoritative and controlling, but ^fit will be 
noted that the language of the statute is very 
general in its terms, %hite^ and ^ colored^ 
schools, and on that very account the common 
parlance of the people was allowed to prevail 
and the case therefore presents a very differ- 
ent question from the one we consider in con- 
struing a statute which defines status as ^a 
person of negro or Indian blood to the third 
generation inclusive.^ 

The court adds: ^Tn this connection an 
interesting compendium of ^ the laws of the 
Southern States on this subject was furnished 
us by defendant’s counsel, showing that the 
four States of Alabama, Tennessee, Maryland, 
and North Carolina make substantially^ the same 
provision with reference to these marriages, and 
that all of them have regulations on the subject 
in terms equally specific and definite* 

Legislation, Uniform, See Uniform Legis- 
lation. 

Lehmann, Frederick William, American 
lawyer b in Prussia 28 Feb. 1853 He was 
graduated from Tabor College, Iowa, AB 
1873, and the same year was admitted to the 
bar and established himself in practice in Ne- 
braska City, Neb, In 1876 he removed to Des 
Moines and continued his practice there until 
1890 when he became junior member of the firm 
of Boyle, Priest and Lehmann at St. Louis, Mo. 
In 189s the firm name was changed to Priest 
and Lehmann and in 1905 to that of Lehmann 
and Lehmann. He became one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of the Southwest and 
was appointed government delegate and chair- 
man of the committee on plan and scope at 
the Universal Congress of Lawyers and Ju- 
rists held at St. Louis in 1904. He was also 
chairman of the commissions on Congresses and 
anthropology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion Company ; president of the St Louis Public 
Library; chairman of the board of Free- 
holders of the City of St Louis, and president 
of the American Bar Association, 1908-09. On 

Dec 1910, Mr. Lehmann was appointed by 
resident Taft to be Solicitor-General of the 
United States, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Lloyd W Bowers. This office, 
one of th^ most arduous in the Department of 
Justice, presents most of the difficult govern- 
ment cases to the United Stilted Supreme Court, 
and Mr. Lehmann, in this office joins with Judge 
W, S. , Kenyon, assistant to the Attorney-Gen- 


eral in the preparation of corporation cases and 
in the enforcement of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, notably that of the beef trust, in which 
case Judge Kenyon has already succeeded in 
procuring many indictments. 

Lenihan, Mathias Clement, R. C bishop . b. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 6 Oct 1854 He attended St 
John's College, Prairie du Chien, Mo, 1870-73, 
and St. Joseph's College, Dubuque, Iowa, 1873- 
76, and was graduated in theology from the 
Grand Seminary of the Sulpicians, Montreal, 
Can., in 1879. He received his minor orders 
from Bishop Hennessy, at Dubuque, and was 
ordered deacon by Archbishop Bourget of 
Montreal, and ordained priest by Bishop Le- 
fevre, at Montreal On 21 Sept. 1904, he was 
consecrated bishop of the newly formed dio- 
cese of Great Falls Mont. 

Lenorson Memorial. In Oct 1910 a corn- 
memo ratory tablet in honor of Samuel Lenor- 
son was dedicated at Worcester, Mass. Lenor- 
son, when only 14 years of age, distinguished 
himself for remarkable bravery in connection 
with the Indian outrages against the early 
colonists. In company with Mrs. Hannah 
Dustin and Mrs Mary Neffe he escaped from 
captivity near Concord, N. H , in 1697. Promi- 
nent mention has been given m history both 
to Mrs Dustin and to Mrs Neffe, and many 
memorial tablets to their bravery have been 
erected in different places, but heretofore young 
Lenorson's part has been entirely overlooked. 
The two women and Lenorson were captured,, 
together with 13 other whites, by a marauding 
band of Indians. For six months they were 
forced to travel with the latter, suffering terri- 
ble hardships and indignities all the way. 
Finally, on 30 April 1C97, they contrived to 
arm themselves with some of their captors’ 
tomahawks and, in a hand to hand fight, killed 
10 of them and made good their escape The 
Worcester tablet to Lenorson is placed on a 
tower at Lake Park, marking the site of the 
home from which he was stolen by the Indians 
The inscription recites briefly the story of his 
abduction and escape. 

Leprosy^ The recent admission of Mrs. 
Iris Lee, a negress, aged 22 years, to the Metro- 
politan Hospital on Blackwell’s 1 bland marks 
the first case of leprosy in a female to be 
treated in that clinic. Last year, there were 
altogether nine deaths from this disease in the 
United States, all of these contracted in foreign 
countries There is no indication whatever 
that it will spread or become in any way epi- 
demic; such is, in fact, an impossibility. Re- 
garding the case of Mrs. Lee, one interesting 
oint is that her little son, aged three, who 
as been in close communication with his. 
mother throughout his life, shows no sign of 
leprosy. This is important, as affecting the 
question of heredity and infection. Mrs. Lee 
was bom in the British West Indies, but has 
lived for the past five years in New York. 
When found, she was destitute and almost 
starving. 

Dr. David G. Walters, president of the 
Hawaiian territorial Medical Socie^, has- 
recently declared that a positive cure lor lep- 
rosy has been found, and that, within a few 
years, the disease will be cured on a large- 
scale in tropical countries. The cure is bein^ 
developed under commission sent to Hawaii 



by the Federal Government to aid the local and tubercular germs died in a very short time 
investigators This Commission consists of after being segregated from the body on bits 
Doctor Brinckerhoft, now of Harvard, Doctor of skin, the germs of leprosy lived on, >ear in 
Currie and Doctor Hollman. This Committee and year out, and he could propagate them by 
has been working for four or five years along introducing them into cultures fifteen months 
the lines laid down by Moses T Clegg, of after they had been removed from infectious 
Manila Taking Mr. Clegg’s work as a scien- patients Until he learned this characteristic, 
tide beginning, the Federal Commissioners have it had always puzzled him, to explain how one 
worked on the serum theory of treatment The infected family could move out of a dwelling 
results of these investigations are impatiently and another become infected, which might 
awaited by the medical world. move in many months afterward 

Leprosy is so rare a disease in this country Dr. Isadore Dyer, of New Orleans, in out- 
that opportunity is seldom given to American lining what the nations are doing to control 
physicians to see several cases together and the leprosy situation, said that Mexico was the 
study the symptoms in detail Such an oppor- most backward, and Russia was well ahead, 
tunity, however, occurred during Dec 1910, China, recognized everywhere as the original 
when II lepers were brought to New York and home of leprosy, was rapidly improving its 
subjected to the inspection of a group of doc- methods of handling lepers, and was succeed- 
tors, after a lecture had been delivered upon mg splendidly in colonizing plants 
their condition This occurred at a special From this it will be apparent that consider- 
session of the dermatological section of the able progress is being made in the fight against 
Medical Society It was stated at the time this disease. 

that more than 30 lepers were known to exist Leschetizky, Theodore, Polish composer: 
in New York City, but resolutions were passed, ^ near Lemberg, Poland, 22 June 1830, on an 
condemning the public fear of this disease, estate belonging to a branch of the Potocki 
which is not infectious in this climate as the family, his father, Josef Leschetizky, having 
majority suppos^ It was stated by those phy- come from Bohemia to act as music master to 
sicians who had had a large experience wi^^ the young countesses Potocki, and, marrying 
disease, indeed, that the chance of infection in Therese Von Ullman, a lady residing in the 
N ew York would be about as great as throw- vicinity, was established by the Potocki in a 
ing a lighted brand into a pile of sand,- the of the castle of Lanent Theodore Les- 

climate representing the sand. _ chetizky attended St Anne’s School in Vienna, 

In other words, the disease is comparatively entered the gymnasium of the Benedictine Fa- 
harmless, from the point of view of infection, thers in 1840, and entered upon a musical career, 
The attendant physicians, however, declared making his public debut at Lemberg at the age 
in favor of ^National Leprosana,» with sta- of nine, where he played Czerny’s concertina 

tions in Florida and San Francisco,— urging wjth orchestra under the direction of Wolf- 

in favor of such an institution that it was im- gang Amadeus Mozart He studied under 
practicable for the States to take action on Karl Czerny, gave music lessons and played at 
account ot the small number of cases in each numerous concerts, although but 14 years of 
State, and it was unfair, from a national stand- age. In 1848 he went to Italy, and, in 1852, to 
point, to allow one State to dnve its lepers St Petersburg, Russia, where he appeared be- 
across the border into another State. fore the court of Nicholas L He became 

There are now on record, 278 cases in the concert master at the court of the Grand 

United States, — 176 of them being men and Duchess Helen at St Petersburg in 1855, and 
102 women Five seaboard States contain al- in 1858 was appointed by the Empress Maria 
most all of the recorded cases, — New York, Alexandrovna musical instructor at the Smolna 
South Carolina, Florida, California, and Mas- Institute, and it was his private pupils that 
sachusetts, leading m the order named. formed the nucleus of the St Petersburg Con- 

In historical sketches dealing with the servatory of Music, founded in 1862. In 1^74 
growth of leprosy in the United States, it has he received the Franz-Josef order from the 
been asserted that slaves brought it into the Emperor of Austna, then on a visit to St 
South, the Chinese immigrants into San Fran- Petersburg. The other decorations which have 
cisco, and sailors from all over the world into been given him are the Anna and Stanislaw 
the old sailing-ship ports of New Bedford and orders, the Gustav Vasa and the Rumanian 
Boston. In reality, the cause of its appearance Order of Commandeur In 1878 he returned to 
xn this country is unknown ^ ^ Vienna, and engaged in teaching, having among 

Dr. Charles W. Duval, of Tulane University, his pupils Ignace Paderewski, who became cele- 
recently, discussed leprosy ^ from a viewpoint brated as a pianist and composer Leschetizky, 
that other doctors have said was epoch-mak- was instrumental in founding the now cele- 
ing He described his experiments in segre- brated Tonkiinstlerverein in Vienna and on 4 
gating the bacilli of the disease and his final March 1887, he terminated his virtuoso career 
success in propagating the germs of a culture at Frankfort-on-the-Main, playing the E flat 
fluid outside of a human body. He said that concerto by Beethoven under the direction of 
no other expenmenter had succeeded before Desshof He left the Catholic Church because 
him, and that his work gave promise of what by its^ laws a divorced man was debarred re- 
could be achieved, if the Government would take marrying and became a Protestant, but he 
hold of the problem and afford opportunities speaks of the Catholic as the most poetic of 
for treatment and real scientific study. ^ religions, the best suited to an artistic nature 
One result he had found explained to him and the developer in many ways of music. ^His 
the reason why leprosy has remained through- genius is not confined to music, as he is a 
out the ages the most persistently infectious connoisseur of painting and a student of poetry, 
of all the diseases and the hardest to cure and history and politics. Leschetizk/s is pri- 
eradicate. He found that while typhoid germs manly a school of virtuosity — brilliancy veloc- 
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ity, authoritative effects being insisted upon; 
for, as he once remarked, Hht pianisfs art 
is akin to the actor’s; the piano should be used 
declamatorily ; the pianist must speak His 
compositions include, ^Souvenirs d’ltale,^ (6 
pieces); ^ Suite a la Campagne,^ ^Menuetto 
Capncioso, the second Nocturne,^ and ^La Pe- 
tite Coquette^ (op. 12) , < Souvenir de St. 

Petersbourg^ (op 15) ; ^Les Deux Alouettes^ 
(op 22) ; (^Valse Chromatique, Mazurkas^ (op. 
244) He also produced an opera ^Die Erste 
Falte^ (Prague 1867, Wiesbaden 1881.) 

Levy Memorial. A number of wealthy 
American Jews have begun a movement for 
the erection m Washington of a statue in 
memory of Commodore Uriah P Levy, an 
officer in the United States navy from 1812 to 
1S62 Jefferson M. Levy, of New York City, 
a grandson oi Commodore Levy, is the leader 
of the movement Considerable sentiment at- 
taches to the person of Commodore Levy among 
the Hebrews of this country because of the 
Dreyfus-like role which the officer was forced 
to assume through practically his entire period 
of service Holding advanced ideas on the 
practice of flogging as a punishment and on 
the general consumption of ^^grog^^ by the sail- 
ors, he was made the object of a vindictive 
attack by a naval cabal composed of officers 
who favored the retention of the almost bar- 
barous discipline of the early days of the navy. 
This attack was embittered by the fact that 
Commodore Levy was a Jew, and for many 
years he was a social pariah in naval circles 
Commodore Levy died in 1862, and is buried 
in New York City. He is credited with being 
the father of the movement which ended in 
the abolition of corporal punishment in the 
navy and on his tombstone is an inscription 
to this effect 

Liability. See Employers' Liability. 

Liberia. A partial Republic situated on 
the west coast of Africa, extending between 
Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast, and inland 
as far as 200 miles in some places. The coast 
line of Liberia is about 350 miles long. 

Area and Population, — The total area of 
the country is put at 40,000 square miles, but the 
part under direct governmental administration 
IS probably not more than 7,000 square miles 
in extent, and is all coast territory The whole 
population is estimated at approximately 2,000*- 
000 Most of the natives belong to the Kru 
tribes, and are pagans; there are a few Chris- 
tians, however. American Liberians number 
about 3,000; and Europeans about 100, and 
they are principally of Protestant Christian 
faiths, there being American missions in the 
country. The capital town and the principal 
ort is Monrovia, and it has (lOOS) 0,000 in- 
abitants. Other ports are Cape Mount, Grand 
Basa, River-Cesa, etc.; other towns, Royesville; 
Marshall, Arthington, Careysburg, Millsburg, 
Whiteplains, and Rocktown 

Government and Education. — The settle- 
ment of Liberia by American and European 
colonization societies in 1822 was undertaken 
in an effort to provide a suitable habitat for 
the oppressed Africo-American slave. The 
Republic of Liberia was created in 1847, and 
received Britain's recognition. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was patterned after. 
There is now a President in the Republic, a 


Vice-President, a Council, and a Legislature 
consisting of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate Negro landowners only are en- 
titled to the franchise The coast territory is 
divided, for purposes of administration, into 
four counties, under superintendents There is 
a government college in the country, with 12 
professors and 120 students In 1903 there were 
no primary schools, with no teachers and 
about 4,100 pupils, receiving government sup- 
port. There are almost 100 mission schools 
throughout the Republic, giving instruction to 
3,000 pupils. 

Revenue, Expenditures, and Debt — The re- 
ceipts of the Government for 1908 aggregated 
about $415,000, and the expenditures to about 
$380,000 Customs duties provide the greater 
part of the revenue; taxes on rubber, and an 
emigration tax, also assist The total external 
debt amounted in 1909 to $881,250, the internal 
debt to about $135,000 

Production and Industry — The soil of Li- 
beria is very fertile Agriculture, however, is 
in its infancy. The forests are rich in various 
woods, but they have not been worked. Among 
the products of the soil are palm kernels, kola 
nuts, chillies, beni seed, anatto seed, cocoa, cot- 
ton, coffee, piassava fibre, and other articles 
A company has control of the rubber industry 
of the Republic, which is yet immature The 
mineral resources comprise copper, zinc, lead, 
bitumen, and iron — the latter being mined, 
and gold and diamonds are found The re- 
sources of Liberia have been neglected hereto- 
fore, but companies are now taking up the 
work of the country’s agricultural and indus- 
trial development in earnest 

Commerce and C ommmncatwns — The im- 
ports were valued at $720,000 in 1908, and the 
exports at $13,540 The former consist chiefly 
of cottons, provisions, fish, wood-work, prints, 
clothing, boots, hardware, and spints; the lat- 
ter of rubber, palm oil and kernels, cocoa, 
coffee, ivory, ginger, and piassava fibre The 
exportation of rubber in 19^ was about 180,000 
pounds Liberian trade with Great Britain is 
paramount; with Germany important A char- 
tered company has built a good road about 20 
miles into the interior of the country. There 
are no railways or telegraphs. Most of the 
traffic is done by boats and ox-carts. The ports 
were visited in 1907 by vessels registering 727,- 
poo tons. British, German, French, and Span- 
ish vessels call at the ports of Liberia. 

History, 1910.— An agreement was reached 
in Nov igio between the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, according to 
which the United States was to be permitted 
to save Liberia from bankruptcy, with the as- 
sistance of the other three powers named. This 
proposal was made in July but was only ac- 
ceded to after considerable diplomatic parlance. 
The original proposal was that the United 
States take over the customs for its protection 
in paying Liberia’s bills, but France objected 
to this as an infringement of its rights under 
its Liberian treaties of 1892 and 1907. Negotia- 
tions followed in which England, as the owner 
of the adjoining country, and Germany took 
part. 

Under the agreement Liberia is not to lose 
its rights of sovereignty, but at least tempora- 
rily disappears from the diplomatic field, being 
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represented by the United States. The four 
powers agreed to arrive at an understanding 
with a view to assisting Liberia to the unifica- 
tion and liquidation of its debts, and the organ- 
ization of Its financial control m common with 
its customs By this arrangement France’s 
interests will be protected. France has a fron- 
tier of 620 miles adjoining Liberia 

A problem almost as senous as its economic 
and diplomatic relations presented itself in the 
troubles ansing from the many interior tribes 
inhabiting the country On that account, the 
United States Government was asked to assist 
in the organization of a large police force under 
Liberian authority. Before acceding to the re- 
quest the War Department assigned Lieut Benj. 
O. Davis, a colored officer, to investigate con- 
ditions in Liberia, and report Lieutenant Davis, 
who served as first lieutenant in the 8th United 
States Volunteer Infantry during the Spanish 
War, and later served in the ranks in the gth 
Cavalry, was promoted to the rank of second 
lieutenant and later first lieutenant on account 
of ability. If the police force is organized 
under American direction, Lieutenant Davis will 
probably be assigned to the task. 

Libraries, Public, Ventilation of. Dr. W. 

A Evans, Health Commissioner of Chicago, 
advises that the air of public libraries should 
be clean enough for the books and at the right 
humidity The temperature in the general 
reading room must be about 65 degrees, — which 
is best suited for quiet, inactive people with 
low heat production, and a tendency toward 
cold feet; for convalescents from various dis- 
eases visit public libraries Vacuum cleaning 
of the books and shelves has great advantages. 
To take each book and wipe it off with a damp 
cloth, then to wipe off the shelf and replace 
the books entails large expense. 

If the library ventilates by open windows 
they should be covered with cheese cloth fitted 
to the windows in frames and these cloths 
should be easily removable so that they can be 
cleaned and replaced with little expense or 
trouble If the air is artificially introduced it 
should be washed or filtered through cheese- 
cloth. Fresh air should be introduced low 
down at a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees, and 
at a low velocity. The outlets should be hi^h 
up. If the ventilation is by gravity the air 
should enter the room through radiation so as 
to bring the air to at least 55 degrees when it 
enters the general air supply of the room If 
this is not feasible, then deflectors must be 
inserted in or near the window openings in 
cold weather, so as to send the cold air to 
the ceiling that it may be warmed before it 
reaches the floor. 

Doctor Evans further develops his doctrine 
of ventilation as follows: ^^There are a few 
things in a library management or arrangement 
which can be done to lessen the danger of con- 
tagion Periodic blowing out of the air of 
the room will do much toward keeping the 
bactenal content of the air low To provide 
sunshine will lower the bactenal content of 
the air of the room. To keep the air of the 
room fresh will lower the danger of infection 
of the occupants of the rooms To place the 
reading tables and chairs so that the readers 
will have their backs toward each other rather 
than facing each other across tables will de- 
crease the danger of infection. Several plans 


are available for the disinfection of returned 
books in a circulating library Exposure to the 
sun’s rays is effective and practicable in small 
libraries. 

^As the stack room is used by but few peo- 
ple, good ventilation is not as necessary as in 
the reading room. If ventilation is by windows, 
the aisles should be so arranged as to make the 
best possible use of the windows. If the ven- 
tilation IS artificial, the ducts should be carried 
under the stacks and the air introduced from 
under them Something can be gained in keep- 
ing dust off the books by having the stacks 
made with cloth backs instead of wooden backs, 
in order that the air getting into the shelf 
space will have its dust filtered out To pre- 
vent dampness penetrating to the books, they 
should be kept away from outside walls.^^ 

Library of Congress. See Congressional 
Library. 

Life Insurance. See Insurance, Life. 

Life, Origin and Creation of. The ques- 
tion of the origin of life is one which has at- 
tracted men’s minds for many years The 
theory of ^spontaneous generation,^^ held to- 
day by Professor Haeckel, of Jena, and numer- 
ous other saentific thinkers, is very old, but 
is now becoming more and more discredited, 
as all experiments in this direction have failed. 
(The most recent attempts will be enumerated 
immediately.) As to the origin of life . There 
was the theory, first advanced by a French 
writer, Count de Salles-Guyon, and defended 
by F. Cohn, Helmholtz, and Lord Kelvin, that 
life never had a beginning on onr planet It 
was conveyed hither on particles of meteoric 
dust. It was soon pointed out, however, that 
this did not really solve the problem of the 
ultimate source of life, it merely pushed it 
back <^one step.® M Verworn consid^ed the 
hypothesis of ^^cosmic germs® as inconsistent 
willi the laws of evolution, and L Errara 
pointed out that the necessary conditions for 
life were lacking in interplanetary bodies. 

Next, Du Bois-Reymond’s theory held the 
attention of the scientific world. It was the 
theory of ^cosmic panspermia,® somewhat simi- 
lar to that mentioned above. W Preyer was 
forced to the conclusion that ^Life. . . must 
have subsisted^ from all time, even when the 
globe was an incandescent mass® 

Realizing the immense difficulties in the way 
of the theory of ^^spontaneous generation,® 
many biologists have attempted to solve the 
problem by creating life artificially in the 
laboratory; for, if once such an experiment 
could succeed, it is obvious that there would 
no longer be any d priori obj'ection to the hypo- 
thesis that Nature created life at some time 
in the past, spontaneously. Of late years, ex- 
periments in this direction have, accordingly, 
been repeated, with more apparent success than 
those conducted earlier in the century. 

It is commonly supposed that Prof. Jacques 
Loeb was successful in creating life from the 
not-living; but this is a mistake. He proved 
(i) That the eggs of the sea-urchin can be 
fertilized artificially (that is, without the male 
pnnciple) ; and (2) that the human heart can be 
made to contract and expand without any 
mysterious ^nervous impulse® from the brain 
or spinal cord But, in the first place, we have 
an egg previously laid by a living creature — 
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which is a very different thing from an inor- a minute, was then used It was controlled 
ganic substance, — it was merely ^^quickened into by means of a switch. By opening and closing 
life® by artificial means And much the same the switch a number of times in rapid succes- 
may be said of his experiments on the human sion, the heart and lungs were forced into ac- 
heart. So long as vitality remained in the tivity, and the animal lived and breathed, 
heart, after its removal, chemical salts caused If successful, it is intended to install a 

its contraction and expansion, but once com- number of instruments of this character in hos- 
pletely dead, this no longer took place. It will pitals, for the treatment of those who have 
be seen this is completely different from any been shocked to death by means of electric 
successful <<creation of life® currents, and it will doubtless prove of great 

IMore recently, Prof Butler Burke, of Cam- utility in the future 
bridge, England, caused a sensation by assert- The principle upon which the method is 

mg that he had succeeded in creating minute based is that of the contraction of muscles, 
organisms — which multiplied and showed when a current of electricity is applied, and 
every indication of life — from sterillized bouil- its relaxation when the current is shut off The 
Ion when acted upon by radium. He called heart and respiratory muscles are contracted 
these little creatures radiobes. It was soon and relaxed in alternate applications of the 
proved, however, that radium was not necessary current, and, where vitality still exists, it is 
for their production; and then, that these were excited into natural action Without this vi- 
not bactena, or any form of living matter at tality, as in cases of ^^absolute® death, the 
all; but rather vito-chemical compounds, hav- method is, of course, of no benefit See Cell 
ing many of the appearances of life Profes- Prof T Wood Clarke, wnting in a recent 
sor Burke’s experiments were thus shown to number of Science, says 
be inconclusive. ^ ^^Recent investigations on the part of cer- 

The most important work in this field, is, tain physiologists and histologists tend to throw 
doubtless, that of Dr. Charlton Bastian, of Lon- some new light upon perhaps the greatest of 
don, who obtained bacteria of various kinds all scientific and philosophical questions, the 
from tubes, into which he had placed chemi- problem of life and death. Whereas, until 
cals (previously cleaned) and distilled water, recently, the transition from the state of life 
The liquid was then heated to the boiling point, tQ ^jjat of death was considered, at least by the 
and, when steam was issuing from the tubes, medical and legal profession, to occur at the 

they were sealed hermetically They were then moment when the heart stopped beating, recent 

immersed in an oil-bath for twenty minutes, at observations tend to show that besides this 
a temperature of 260T , after which they were general conception of life and death, there 
taken out and placed in diffuse daylight for exists, also, an entirely different form of life, 
two days. At the end of that time, the tubes an elemental life of the tissues, which under 
were broken^ open, and bacteria, torulae, etc, certain conditions may continue for long pen- 
were found inside. ods after the general life of the animal has 

For various reasons of an intricate charac- ceased, after the heart has stopped beating, and 
ter, these experiments have not been considered the personality of the individual has been lost, 
conclusive, however, and it is still believed The elemental death begins, under normal con- 
that no successful attempts have, as yet, been ditions, promptly after general death has 
made in the creation of life from the not liv- occurred, and is caused by the two factors of 
mg. Bastian’s are the latest and most conclu- bacterial invasion and ferment activity, the 
sive experiments ‘SO far conducted. Their change manifesting itself in loss of cell ten- 
inconclusiveness would seem to indicate that sion, and alterations in cell foim, the first steps 
only continued failure can come from expen- towards putrefaction and dissolution If how- 
ments such as these — and this is the belief ever, immediately after general life has ceased 
of the majority of biologists of the present to exist, fragments of tissue are removed from 
... . . the body, and placed m such a condition as 

Bearing on this question of the <creation> to prevent bacterial or ferment action, the ele- 
or origin of life are some recent experiments, mental life of the tissue may be maintained 
tending to show that a resuscitation of animals over long periods of time. Such a life is 
may sometimes be effected, when they are (ap- latent; it shows no signs of vital activity; upon 
parently) dead. It is uncertain, as yet, how far such a piece of tissue being replaced in the 
these experiments may be earned with success— • animal body and its nutrition being maintained 
how long an animal may be «dead,» in other by a renewal of the circulation, life again be- 
words,^ and yet brought back to life. But it epmes manifest, and the tissue renews its func- 
is obvious that, if this has been accomplished, tional activity as a part of the living organism, 
even after a short period, it will throw con- Such latent life may be of two types, poten- 

siderable light on the nature of life and its tial life and unmanifested actual life In the 

manifestation m the body. ^ jfirst condition metabolism is completely sus- 

Dr Louise G. Robinovitch has lately per- pended as in the case of seeds, kept at a very 
formed a number of experiments of this charac- low temperature. Its application in animal life 
ter, in which ^electric resuscitation® as she calls is not absolutely proved, and it is of greater 
it, has been successful after an animal has theoretical than practical importance. Unmani- 
been killed by an electric shock. A rabbit was fested actual life, however, was shown to be 
used for the experiments, from which the hair possible by Loevenhoeck in the case of Milne- 
had been shaved on the head, breast and back, sium tardigradum, an animal organism which 
The animal was then killed by means of an renewed its life after a long period of com- 
electnc shock, and was pronounced <^dead® by plete dryness. This form of latent life has 
several doctors who examined it. been used extensively by Carrel in his work 

An electrical apparatus, so adjusted that it on transplantation of arteries and organs* It 
makes and breaks the circuit about 12,000 times is the condition which normally exists immedi- 
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ately after general death and continues until 
bacterial and enzymotic action reduces elemen- 
tal death. Normally it lasts but a few hours 
at the most, but may, by strict asepsis, and con- 
tinued temperature between oX and i^C. 
(32“F and 33 8°F ) be maintained for weeks or 
months. It is not a complete suppression of 
metabolism, but is Metabolism reduced to an 
inappreciable minimum, to so low a grade that 
the changes produced are not sufficiently de- 
structive to prevent the revitalization of the 
tissues 

Until recently these two types of latent life 
were considered to be the only forms of life 
which could be maintained outside of the animal 
body after general death. Stimulated, however, 
by the work of Harrison, who, a few years ago, 
grew nerve cells of embryo frogs in a drop 
of plasma, Carrel and Burrows, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, have 
recently earned out experiments in producing 
actual manifest life in adult mammalian tissue. 
Their brilliant results are reported in brief pre- 
liminary notes in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for 15 and 29 Oct 1910. 
The principle of the expenments was extremely 
simple. The technique was rendered possible 
by the careful organization of the department 
of experimental surgery of the Rockefeller 
Institute The expenments consisted in re- 
moving bits of tissue from mammals immedi- 
ately after killing them, the most minute 
precautions being taken to procure asepsis, in- 
oculating the tissue into a drop of plasmatic 
medium made from the same animal, sealing 
it in a hanging drop slide, placing it in a ther- 
mostat at 37“C. (gSd^F.) and observing the 
changes in the tissue by means of a microscope 
enclosed in a warm chamber kept at the same 
temperature. 

The results of the experiments were uni- 
form. In every case after from one to three 
days, growth of the specimen was observed. 
After a penod of quiescence, varying accord- 
ing to the nature of the tissue, granulations 
made their appearance, at the margin of the 
tissue fragment, spin dal and poligonal cells 
were formed and rapidly grew out into the sur- 
rounding^ lymph The new tissue had many 
characteristics of the parent material; cartilage 
reproduced cartilage; spleen formed cells 
closely resembling splenic pulp ; and, ^ most 
striking of all, from the surface of bits of 
kidney, grew tubules, replicae of the normal 
kidney tubes Once started, the growth went 
on with wild rapidity, the cells branching out 
in all directions, and the process continuing 
for days until the nutritive power of the plasma- 
tic medium was exhausted, and then when once 
stopped by inanition, immediately becoming re- 
activated, upon remoculation into fresh plasma. 
Futhermore, fragments of the newly formed 
tissue removed from the parent mass, and 
placed in fresh media, continued the same ac- 
tive prolific growth as before its separation, 
the second generation of cells closely resemb- 
ling the first. 

The speed of growth of the tissues varied 
according to the nature of the material; car- 
tilage began to grow after three days, and pro- 
gressed slowly ; peritoneal endothelium and 
arterial sheaths were also slow in starting and 
sluggish in progress; thyroid and spleen were 
more active, showing changes in from thirty 


to forty-eight hours; while in the case of kid- 
ney, proliferation was seen after twelve hours 
in the thermostat Most interesting of all, 
however, was the behavior of tumor tissues. 
In their first article, the authors report definite 
growth of a bit of chicken sarcoma after nine 
hours, and in the second publication a speci- 
men of the same tumor had been seen actively 
growing two and one-half hours after inocula- 
tion. Still another specimen of the same tumor, 
on being measured twenty-four hours after 
inoculation, was found to have increased in 
size fourteen fold, and after forty-eight hours 
twenty-two fold ; the changes being plainly visi- 
ble to the naked eye 

It is impossible at the present time to esti- 
m-ate the value of these observations. From 
the viewpoint of the biologist, the production 
of active manifest life — for w’here there is 
cell proliferation and growths there is mani- 
fested an active life process, is of infinite 
academic interest. From the philosophical stand- 
point a new factor is added to the great prob- 
lem of hfe and death. To the mind of the 
experimental worker in medical science, an 
entirely new field in possibility is thrown open 
for the study of cancer. Now that it is possi- 
ble actually to see tumor cells grow, and to 
study directly the various factors which stimu- 
late or retard that growth, it is not extrava- 
gant to say that a gigantic stride has been 
taken towards the discovery of the cause of 
cancer, and the ultimate goal of its prevention 
and cure. 

Life-Saving Corps, United States Volun- 
teer. The United States Volunteer Life Saving 
Corps has 2,000 patrolled stations and 22,000 
enrolled members, all expert swimmers, yachts- 
men and boatmen, with about 6,000 boats, from 
dories to extensive sail, steam, naphtha and 
gasoline launches. It has saved in Greater New 
York, approximately, 268 lives; rendered ^first 
aid® in 747 cases; assisted 423 people on the 
water, and assisted 195 boats in distress. The 
corps is well organized in New York State, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Alary- 
land, District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, and other States as far west as Cali- 
fornia. It has been giving free instruction m 
swimming in both male and female departments 
of all the public free baths of Greater New 
York — 1,700 persons having been taught during 
the season of 1909, and has built 14 life-saving 
stations, one dock, and placed 45 life boats 
throughout the Greater City The corps fur- 
nishes its various crews, free of charge, ac- 
cording to the funds available for the various 
districts and departments, ring life preservers, 
metallic life preservers, ice balls, medicine 
chests, flags, signs, charts, and boats, and builds 
life-saving^ stations at the most dangerous 
points It is supported wholly by voluntary con- 
tributions, with the exception of the depart- 
ments of Greater New York and Rhode Island, 
which are aided by appropriations from the 
cities and States, respectively. The department 
of Greater New York is particularly well 
organized, and is divided into 16 commodores 
and 48 vice-commodores districts, containing 700 
patrolled stations, with 7,200 members, and 1,200 
boats devoted to its life-saving work. 

Life-Saving Service, United States. The 
ocean and lake coasts of the United States are 
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picketed with stations of the life-saving ser- 
vice attached to the United States Treasury 
Department Summer I Kimball is general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, and there is a corps of inspectors, super- 
intendents, station keepers, and crews, extend- 
ing over the entire coast line, together with a 
Board on Life-Saving Appliances, composed 
of experts selected from the Revenue Cutter 
Service, the Army, the Life-Saving Service, 
and civilians. At the close of the last fiscal 
year the life saving establishment embraced 
2S1 stations, 201 being on the Atlantic Coast, 
60 on the lakes, 19 on the Pacific Coast, and 
one at the falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Ky. 
The following are the statistics of the service 
for the year ending 30 June 1910 disasters, 
417, value of property involved, $10,989,095; 
value of property saved, $9,286,260, value of 
property lost, $1,702,835 ; persons involved, 
3,648; persons lost, 39; shipwrecked persons 
succored at stations, 327 ; days’ succor afforded, 
830; vessels totally lost on United States coasts, 
48 Since the introduction of the life-saving 
system, in 1871, to 30 June 1910, the statistics 
have been as follows. Disasters, 21,250; value 
of property involved, $293,033,154, value of 
property saved, $234,985,892; value of property 
lost, $58,047,262; persons involved, 146,093; 
persons lost, 1,277; shipwrecked persons suc- 
cored at stations, 22,973; days’ succor afforded, 

52,535 

Lifting Machines. See Ballasting Ma- 
chine. 

Lighthouse Board, United States. In the 
report of the Bureau of Lighthouses for the 
fiscal year 1909 reasons were presented in 
advocacy of the reorganization of the Light- 
house Service with a view to securing more 
direct, simple, and economical methods of 
administration. The matter received consid- 
eration at the last session of Congress, which 
enacted legislation providing for the reorgan- 
ization of the Lighthouse Service This act was 
approved 17 June 1910, and became effective 
I Juljr 1910 In pursuance of its^ provisions a 
commissioner and a deputy commissioner were 
appointed by the President and assumed duty 
on I July 1910. At the close of the fiscal year 
1910 there were maintained under the Light- 
house Service, 1,692 lighted aids, including 68 
light-vessels and excluding 2,344 post lights, 
and there were 8,046 unlighted aids. For the 
care and maintenance of these aids, exclusive of 
1,984 of the post lights mentioned, there were 
employed 1,659 keepers, assistant keepers, and 
laborers attending lights paid from^ the appro- 
priation ^Salaries of Keepers of Lighthouses^ 
The 1,984 post lights referred to were attended 
by r,47r laborers, whose salaries were paid from 
the appropriation ^^Lighting of Rivers.® There 
were also in the service 1,720 officers and sea- 
men on board vessels, 330 regularly appointed 
employees for construction and repair, and 56 
Hgnthotise tenders. By the act of 25 June 
X910, congress authorized the employment of 
not to exceed 1,750 lighthouse and fog-signal 
keepers and laborers attending other lights for 
the fiscal year igii, payable from the 
approj^mtion ^Salaries of Keepers of Light- 
houses,^ being an increase of 50 over 
th^ httmbef authorized for the fiscal year 
1910, On 30 June 1910, 1,659 keepers, assistant 


keepers, and laborers attending lights wer® 
actually in the service 

Lightning and Death by Lightning. Many 
studies have been made, during the past year, 
of the general and special characteristics of 
lightning, but it still remains, to a certain ex- 
tent, a mystery No adequate exolanation has 
yet been forthcoming of atmospheric elec- 
trification — though it has been thought 
that friction of air-currents, evaporation 
of moisture, the dashing of ocean waves 
on the rocky shores, etc , are all sources 
of at least a part of this charge Lightning 
IS generally divided into three heads for special 
study — zigzag, sheet, and ball-lightning Some 
add f bead ^-lightning; though its existence is 
doubted by some. If it exists, it is probably 
a form of ball lightning, being a series of 
small balls, in some manner welded together. 
But whatever uncertainty attaches to the ex- 
istence of ball lightning exists in a far greater 
degree of bead lightning. 

It IS now; thought that sheet lightning differs 
from the zigzag variety only because of the 
fact that it cannot be seen, it is hidden from 
our direct gaze by the screen of clouds super- 
vening between the flash and the eye of the 
beholder. 

For years the existence of ball lightning was 
doubted, and it is yet, in certain quarters. 
Nevertheless, there are many well reported 
cases of its occurrence in late years Further, 
the expenments of Prof Righi, of Bologna, 
have shown that such flashes can be induced 
experimentally, so that all d priori doubt as 
to the occurrence of such flashes in nature 
should have been removed. 

Recently, it has been ascertained that the 
lightning flash is composed of a number of 
smaller flashes, apparently instantaneous in 
time. It has been estimated that each of these 
flashes is about i -30,000th of a second long. 

The camera has done valuable service of 
late years, — partly in showing that lightning- 
strokes are usually composed of five or six 
discharges along the same path Some are 
made up of as many as forty flashes. Experi- 
ments have also been made, in order to 
ascertain the voltage necessary for a lightning 
stroke. Lodge gave this as 5,000 million volts, 
for a flash a mile long. This seems extra- 
ordinarily high. Steinmetz estimated that the 
total energy of a flash of lightning was about 
10,000 kilowatt-seconds. 

As to atmospheric electricity, and auroral 
displays, it is now thought that these phenomena 
bear a distinct relation to sunspots, by which 
they are somehow affected. Prof. Elihu Thom- 
son is of the opinion that the auroral stream- 
ers ^ofttn extend in a general direction out- 
wardly from the earth, sometimes to very great 
distances relatively to the known extent of 
our atmosphere,® Very little is known as to* 
the causes of electricity in clouds. 

When we come to the question of death by 
lightning, some real progress has of late been 
made, buch deaths are now usually attributed 
to what is known as return shack. Dr. John 
Knott, writing in the New York Medical 
Journal, says: 

^Every substance capable of conducting the 
mysterious electric <fluid,^ on being placed in 
the vicinity of an electrified Uchargcd>) 
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body — and not connected to the same by a 
conducting medium — becomes charged with 
electricity of the opposite kind, and to approx- 
imately the same ^potentiaP or ^electromotive 
forceP ^ In accordance with the physical neces- 
sity which determines this process, a man may 
stand within a moderate distance of a thunder 
cloud which holds an enormous charge of, let 
us say, positive electricity. In such position, 
his body necessarily becomes charged with 
negative electricity — by the influence of what 
is known as induction While the state of 
equilibrium is maintained, without any abrupt 
disturbance, he feels no ill effect or incon- 
venience whatever But when that cloud dis- 
charges its electricity in an opposite direction, 
the inductive influence instantaneously ceases; 
the induced negative charge is (in the same in- 
stant) neutralized by drawing an equal quan- 
tity of positive from the ^universal reservoir^ 
of the earth The shock corresponds in in- 
tensity to that producible by the discharge of 
the cloud itself, and passes through the nervous 
system with such effect that the individual drops 
dead — instantaneously and without a single 
trace of injury on or around his person® 

In cases of direct contact with the passing 
lightning, burns, more or less expansive and 
penetrating, have been noticeable ,* but, as a 
rule, there is nothing very remarkable about 
them One of the characteristics, indeed, of 
the post mortem conditions of death by light- 
ning is that, when the shock has been direct 
and very powerful, the blood fails to coagulate 
after the normal fashion. 

Lignite. Lignite is a soft, brown fuel 
which contains about 45 per cent of its weight 
in moisture. It is found extensively in both 
North and South Dakota and in Montana. 
During 1910 it underwent a series of tests at 
the reclamation service pumping plant at Willis- 
ton, N. D, through which it was shown that 
lignite may be used with fair economy under 
boilers that generate their full rated capacity. 
The lignite is also found in the fields of the 
northwest, but that found there has a low 
heating value and it has been found difficult 
to burn it in the type of furnaces commonly 
used for the better grades of coal. However, 
the recent tests have shown the possibility of 
designing suitable furnaces for burning it 
profitably. 

Lillis, Thomas F., R. C. bishop: b Lex- 
ington, Mo., 3 Mar 1862. He was graduated 
in arts from Niagara University, and studied 
theology at St Benedicts College, Kansas, and 
in 1885 was ordained to the priesthood. He 
was pastor at Shackelford, Mo., 1885-86, and 
of St. Patriclds Church, Kansas City, Mo , 
1887-94 On 27 Dec 1904, he was consecrated 
bishop of Leavenworth, Kan , as successor to 
the Rt Rev. Louis Maria Fink, deceased. 

Lincoln Memorials. A National memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln, to be erected in Wash- 
ington at a cost of $2,000,000, is proposed 
in a bill introduced on 13 Dec 1910, by Senator 
Cullom of Illinois. The bill named a permanent 
commission, to be composed of President Taft, 
Senators Wetmore,^ of Rhode Island, and 
Money, of Mississippi, and Representatives 
McCall, of Massachusetts and Champ Clark, 
of Missouri. The sum of $100,000 was to be 
available under the bill. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft volunteered 
also m Dec. 1910 to give $100,000 to the City 
of Cincinnati for a monument to Abraham Lin- 
coln. This put an end to a dispute that had 
arisen around another gift Three years before, 
the people of Cincinnati thought they would 
like to have a statue of the martyred president 
Some subscriptions were started, but httle money 
was raised, and the matter was dropped till 
the death of Frederick Alms, a rich hotel man, 
who, in his will, left his widow $100,000 to 
erect the monument provided it was known as 
the Alms Lincoln Memonal. When the ques- 
tion of choosing a sculptor came up, a com- 
mittee of five trustees was formed and they 
chose George Gray Barnard as sculptor. Mrs 
Alms later tned to withdraw the commission 
from Barnard and give it to Gatzon Borglum, 
the New York sculptor. When the matter 
threatened to engage the courts ]\Ir and Mrs. 
Taft declared they would erect the monument 
themselves and gave the contract to Mr Barn- 
ard, who will do the work in Pans within two 
3'ears 

Gatzon Borglum also finished, towards the 
close of 1910, the model of the Lincoln statue, 
which IS one of the three monuments presented 
to the City of Newark, N J, by the Amos H. 
Van Horn estate. The model will be cast in 
bronze and erected on Lincoln’s birthday, 12 
February, in the triangle in front of the new 
court house, Newark. The sculptor has de- 
picted Lincoln sitting at the extreme end of a 
park bench with his hat beside him, in a slightly 
stooped position, apparently at rest The figure 
IS one and one-half times hfe-size, and if stand- 
ing, would be nine feet six inches^ high The 
figure and the bench will be cast in one piece 
of bronze, and will be, it is said, the largest 
single piece of sculpture ever cast in this 
country. 

Liquid Air and Oxygen. Liquid air is 
now used very largely in the physical labora- 
tory for inducing low degrees of cold, and for 
various special experiments It is also being 
used to some extent in industrial purposes ; also 
the oxygen obtained from liquid air (liquid 
oxygen) is finding extensive use^ in various 
directions. Mr. George Claude, in a recent 
paper read before the Society of Civil Engi- 
neers in France, said: 

<^^Commercial plants for the production of 
liquid air by the Claude process, or by the 
Linde process exist in various European coun- 
tries, . . . Their chief product is com- 
pressed oxygen, and the principal applications 
of the oxygen are autogenous welding with the 
oxy-acetylene flame, cutting of metals with the 
oxy-oxy-acetylene flame, and the manufacture 
of artificial precious stones. 

®At present one cubic meter (35.3 cubic 
feet) of oxygen is obtained per horsepower- 
hour in apparatus containing 50 cubic meters 
(1,765 cubic feet) per hour. The figure 1.25 
cubic meters (44 cubic feet) of oxygen per 
horsepower-hour is guaranteed for apparatus 
producing 200 cubic meters per hour® 

The consumption of liquid oxygen is much 
greater than is generally supposed, although 
we have no accurate statistics regarding it. 
Three methods of manufacture are in use By 
the Brin method, barium oxide (BaO) is 
heated in a current of atmospheric air to form 
barium peroxide (BaO«). The air current is 
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then stopped, and the barium peroxide reheated 
m a partial vacuum, whereby oxygen is given 
off By the second, the electrolytic method, 
the gas IS obtained from water, but this is 
economical only when there is use at the same 
time for the hydrogen generated simultaneously 
with the oxygen in equivalent proportion Elec- 
trolytic cells for this purpose have been de- 
vised by Schuckert, Garuti, Schmidt, and 
others. The third method, based on the frac- 
tional distillation of liquid air, is now very 
largely employed in Europe For operation on 
a large scale, the cascade principle, which was 
first used by Pichet m 1877, is used to ad- 
vantage The oldest use found for oxygen is in 
explosives, — oxygen cartridges not being 
dangerous. In recent years oxygen has found 
use in the production of light. Oxygen is also 
used in the production of fused^ quartz 
(silica) vessels. Oxygen used in medicine must 
have the highest purity, this accounts for the 
higher price. According to Michaelis, oxygen, 
which IS 96 to 97 per cent pure, costs only 
about three-fifths as much as oxygen 99 per 
cent pure It is doubtful, however, if this high 
standard is maintained m America, — the above 
figures applying to the German market 

Liquor Legislation. See Temperance 
Legislation 

Liquors, Production, and Consumption. 
Production, — The Messrs. Gilbey’s (London) 
report of wine production for 1910 showed the 
most disastrous conditions that have existed m 
Europe since 1810 Humidity in the early 
spring and summer engendered insect life that 
destroyed the grape vines In Germany along 
the Rhine and Moselle, there was barely one- 
tenth of an average crop In the Champagne 
and Saumur districts and in the Burgundy and 
Chablis districts of France the vintage was 
positively a blank In Cognac no brandy was 
distilled in 1910. In the Medoc and other dis- 
tricts of Bordeaux, more favored than any 
other part of France, there was little more than 
one-third of the average quantities of claret 
and Sauterne made. 

In Austria-Hungary the crop was estimated 
at one-third. In Sicily there was about two- 
thirds of an average from the old vines, but 
the young vines, planted since the invasion of 
phylloxera, produced well, so that the island^s 
total crof) was as in 1909. In Northern Spain, 
and also in the south and sherry districts, there 
was from half up to three-quarters of a crop. 

The Portuguese yield was nearly average and 
the quality was good. Thousands of tons of 
grapes were sent from Lisbon to France and 
Geimany, whose idle presses thus were oc- 
cupied and the duty on imported wines avoided 

In Italy, according to official reports, the 
vines gave about 54,000,000 quintals of grapes 
in igiOj as against 98,000,000 in 1909. Even 
this estimate is generally considered too high. 
The phylloxera is reported in several fresh dis- 
tricts, and the general loss both from that 
cause and weather conditions was heavy. 

The normal annual yield of the European 
vineyards is computed at 3,000,000,000 gallons. 
Of this France usually produces about 1,000,- 
000,000 gallons. In 1910, France’s production 
was only 400,000,000 gallons. As France is both 
the largest producer and consumer of wine 
the failure of that year's harvest was nothing 


less than a national disaster Assessing the 
wine at a price of only 16 cents a gallon, the 
loss to France in 1910 was about $100,000,000 

Official figures show that in Apnl 168,000,000 
bottles were in the cellars of Reims and Eper- 
nay, apart altogether from stocks in the hands 
of merchants m other parts of France and the 
rest of the world. This represents the world’s 
consumption of champagne for at least four 
years. In the ordinary course, 40,000,000 to 
4=5,000,000 of bottles would have been added 
to the stock. As it is, there was not a single cask 
bottled for champagne in 1910 Little of the 
celebrated vintage of 1898 remains The ex- 
cellent champagne of 1900 is the one now being 
chiefly consumed in England The vintage of 
1904, which has been the principal champagne 
shipped from France during the last two years, 
IS much appreciated for its lightness and 
elegance. The coming vintage of excellence is 
that of 1906, to be shipped to England next 
year. It already has a high reputation in the 
trade The next champagne year was 1907. 
This wine is now generally admitted to be 
much finer than was originally anticipated 

A consoling report as to the champagne re- 
serve was also made by the Marquis de Po- 
lignac, the secretary general of the champagne 
wine trade syndicate, who stated that the stock 
on hand amounted to 160,000,000 bottles, and 
that, as the average rate of consumption dur- 
ing the preceding decade was 32,220,000 bottles 
annually, there would be plenty to spare. More- 
over, the owners of vineyards have been 
energetic m preserving the wood and leaves of 
their vines in anticipating the crop for 1911 
The disaster of 1910 was felt with special 
severity by the growers, as the two previous 
vintages had been considerably below the 
average Property m champagne is immensely 
parcelled out, since as many as 20,000 growers 
have 16,000 hectares of wines between them, 
and as the maintenance of a single hectare 
costs about $600, and many of these proprietors 
had already been compelled to borrow money, 
their position in 1910 was the reverse of 
enviable 

With regard to clarets, the famous vintages 
of 1899 and 1900 are becoming very scarce 
Three later vintages are of acknowledged 
merit — 1905, 1907, and 1909. The 1909 clarets 
have been the surprise of the century. Owing 
to the bad summer they were not made till 
late m October, but they unexpectedly developed 
such extraordinarily good qualities that the 
whole of^ the classified growths and most of 
the premier bourgeois wines of Medoc were 
bought up by the Bordeaux merchants within 
a month at comparatively high prices, and the 
whole of the 1908 vintage was left in the hands 
of the growers. 

With regard to port, whatever may be the 
merits of the vintages of 1909 and 1910, which 
are both considered useful wines, ther i is an ac- 
cumulation of old wines, particularly of those 
still in wood, out of all proportion to the con- 
sumption. There have been several good port 
years since the famous vintages of 1878 and 
1887, notably 1890 and 1896. But there has 
been no year that has so appealed to connois- 
seurs as 1908. The samples of this vintage 
were only shown a few months ago, and nearly 
the whole of the stock in the hands of the 
shippers was sold by Nov. 1910, to l^gUsh 
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wine merchants, and the greater part shipped. 
There is a concensus that 1908 will rank as one 
of the finest port vintages 

Outside Europe, vineyard crops for 1910 
were fairly good. Madeira's vintage was nearly 
average and of good quality Algeria had an 
excellent vintage both in quantity and quality, 
while the wines have doubled and in some 
instances trebled in value. Fifty years ago Al- 
geria produced no wine Now the output is 
nearly 200,000,000 gallons annually. Nearly all 
this IS consumed in France, where it is in 
greater request and more highly appreciated 
than many of the cheaper home productions 

Consumption — The following figures show 
the annual per capita consumption of liquor 
in the United States* i860, 643 gallons; 1870, 
7 70 gallons ; 1880, 10 08 gallons , 1890, 15 53 
gallons; 1900, 1769 gallons; 1909, 2185 gal- 
lons. 

The consumption of spirits has dwindled 
during these years from 2.86 to 1 35 gallons 
per capita, while that of wine had doubled 
from 35 to .70 gallon, and of malt liquor has 
increased sixfold from 3 22 to 19 79 gallons. 
That is, lighter beverages have become the 
favorite in the United States. 

For the year ending 30 June 1910, the 
United States consumed more spirits and 
liquors than m any other year This caused 
surprise in view of the gains made in the 
cause of prohibition throughout the Southern 
States, and the increasing favor given to local 
option in the West, East, and North The 
consumption, as compiled by the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau at Washington, is as follows: 

163.000. 000 gallons of distilled soints, 30,000,000 
more than the year before, and 59,485,117 bar- 
rels of fermented liquors, an increase of 

3.000. 000 barrels. Commissioner Cabell's re- 
port, speaking of illicit distilling, says Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
lead in offenses of that character In the 
year up to June 1910, officers closed 1,911 such 
plants, 200 more than the year before. The 
commissioner states that manufacture of 
^^moonshine® whiskey is on the increase^ es- 
specially where there are State-wide prohibition 
laws During the fiscal year ending June 1910, 
the internal revenue on distilled spirits was 
$141,523,554, and on fermented liquors 
$59485,116. 

In Great Britain, the per capita consumption 
of malt liquor has steadily fallen between 1900 
and 1910 from 3148 to 25.87 gallons, and of 
spints from i.io gallons to 058 gallon, or 
decreases 10 per cent and 43 per cent During 
1909-10 the consumption of beer was 412,100 
barrels less than in the previous year — a de- 
cline of approximately per cent for every 
50 glasses of beer drunk by John Bull in 
1900-01 he consumed only 41 ^ last year ^ The 
annual drop in the consumption of ^ spirits is 
much more remarkable, amounting, in 1909-10 
to as much as 33 1-3 per cent — one glap out 
of every three In 10 years the quantity of 
spirits drunk in England has fallen from 4$,- 
402,500 to 26,006,200 gallons, a decline of 43 
per cent; while the consumption per head has 
fallen over 47 per cent — one glass of spirits 
in i§09-ia approximately taking the place of 
two in ipoo-oi. 

The *ho drink between meals^ movement, 
started by the London Daily Mail ei^ years 


ago, continues to grow. Figures showing the 
remarkable progress made by semi-teetotalism 
in England give the membership of the asso- 
ciation as 200,000 in 1908 That has now in- 
creased to 350,000, of whom 75,000 had been 
enrolled in the year ended 31 March 1910 A 
noteworthy feature of the movement is that it 
is making total abstainers Many of the pledges 
issued have been returned with the words ®ex- 
cept at my midday and evening meals^^ struck 
out, the signatories thereby becoming total 
abstainers. 

Literature, 1910. The book production of 
the United States for 1910 passed all records, 
exceeding even the high water mark of 1909, 
and placing us close to the head of the book- 
producing countries of the world. Though 
there have been few books of preeminent merit, 
making the task of selection doubly difficult, 
the level of excellence has been more than fair 
In fiction there is scarcely a name of first rank, 
Meredith and Kipling being represented only 
in a fragmentary way Roosevelt’s ^African 
Game Trails^ and Pear/s ^The North Pole^ 
overshadowed all other works of their kind 
The former stimulated the production of many 
other books on Africa. The biography of the 
year was large in amount, the most important 
contribution being John Bigelow’s ^Retrospec- 
tions of a Long Life ^ Pure literature and 
meritonous poetry made but a poor showing 
Sociology and economics are still increasing, 
while religion and philosophy are declining both 
in popularity and production. Aviation has 
become a factor in literature during the past 
year. Other books whose sales made have 
been somewhat less but whose authors have 
become^ standard producers of high-grade fic- 
tion chief among which may be numbered 
^An Affair of Dishonor, > by William De 
Morgan; ^Tower of Ivory, ^ by Gertrude Ather- 
ton; ^A Modem Chronicle,^ by .Winston 
Churchill; ^Cavanaugh, ^ Forest Ranger, > by 
Hamlin Garland; ^Strictly Business,^ and 
^ Whirligigs,^ (collections of short stones), by 
O. Henry; ^The Second Stnng,^ by Anthony 
Hope; ^The Finer Grain,^ by Henry James; 
<Little Aliens,^ by Myra Kelly; <The Wild 
Olive,^ by Basil King; ^The Girl from Marsh- 
croft,^ by Selma Lagerlof; ^Celt and Saxon, ^ 
by George Meredith; ^The Thief of Virtue,^ 
by Eden Philpotts; ^Rewards and Fairies,^ 
by Rudyard Kipling; ^Jean Chnstophe, Dawn — 
Mornmg — Youth — Revolt,^ by Remain Rol- 
lan, ^ Whirlpools,^ by Henry Sienkiewicz; 
^Lady Merton Colonist,^ by Mrs Humphrey 
Ward; <The New Machiavelli,> by H G Wells; 
<The Rules of the Game,^ by Stewart Edward 
White; ^Rest Harrow,^ by Maurice Hewlett, 
and ^The Rosary,^ by Florence Barclay 
The ®Best Selling® Fiction easily showed 
an increase of sales over that of former years. 
The principal works of this class of fiction were 
as follows: ^Thurston of Orchard Valley,^ by 
Harold Bindloss; ^The Personal Conduct of 
Belinda,^ by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd; ^Ailsa 
Paige, ^ by the Robert W. Chambers; ^ Young 
Wallingford,^ by George Randolph Chester; 
^Routledge Rides Alone,^ by Will Levington 
Comfort; ^The Red House on Rowan Street,^ 
by Roman Doubleday; ^ Queen Sheba’s Ring,^ 
by H. I^der Haggard; ^The Taming of Red 
Butte Western,^ by Francis Lynde; ^The Rose 
in the .Ring„^ by George Barr McCutcheon; 
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^ The Voice in the Rice, ^ by Gouverneur Morris; Indian and His Problem,^ by F E. Leupp; 
^The Siege of the Seven Suitors,^ by Meredith ^The Campaign of Trafalgar,^ by Julius S, 
Nicholson; ^The Running Fight, ^ by William Corbett, Century of Empire, 1801-1900, by 
Hamilton Osborne, ^The Husband’s Story,^ Sir H. E Maxwell, ^Fifty Years of New 
and ^ White Magic, ^ by David Graham Phil- Japan, > compiled by Count Shingenobu Okurrm, 

ips; ^The Window at the White Cot,^ by and ^The Rise of South Africa, by G. E. 

Mary Roberts Rhinehart; ^The Kingdom of Cory 

Slender Swords,^ by Hallie Erminie Rives; Sociology and Political Economy,-^ Laim 
^The House of the Whispering Pines, ^ by Anna and Labor; Lessons from Belgium,^ by B S. 
Katherine Green; <No Man’s Land,^ by Louis Rountree, <Socialism and Superior Brains, > by 
Joseph Vance, ^The Motor Maid,^ and ^Lord George Bernard Shaw, ^The Spirit of 
Loveland Discovers America,^ by the William- America,^ by Dr Henry Van Dyke, The 
sons, ^A Splendid Hazard,^ by Harold Mac- Old Order Changeth,^ by William Allen White, 
Grath , and ^The Illustrious Prince,^ by E. ^Administrative Problems of British India, ^ 
Phillips Oppenheim by Joseph Chailley; ^Ancient and Modern Im- 

^The Rod of Justice,^ by Leake and Askew; periahsm,^ by Lord Cromer; ^Strikes,^ by O. 
<The Biography of a Boy,^ by Josephine G Crosby; ^ Adventures in Socialism/ by 

Daskan Bacon; ^The Achievements of Luther Alexander Cullen; ^The Future of^ Trade 

Trant,^ by Balmer and McHarg; ^The Mistress Unionism,^ by Charles W. Eliot; ^Poli^ Ad- 
of Shenstone,^ by Florence L. Barclay; ^The ministration,^ by L F. Fuld, ^Labor in Europe 
Doctor’s Lass,^ by Edward C Booth; ^Clever and America,^ by Samuel Gompers; ^Types 
Betsey,^ by Clara Nyasaland; ^The Varmint,^ from City Streets,^ by Hutchins Hapgood; 
by Owen Johnson; ^The Singing Mouse,^ by ^Highways of Progress,^ by James J Hill; 
Emerson Hough; <The Creators,^ by May Sin- ^Conditions of Progress in Democratic Govern- 
clair; ^His Hour,^ by Elynor Glyn; ^The Un- ment,^ by Chales E. Hughes; ^The Beast,^ by 
foreseen,^ by Mary Stewart Cutting; ^Once Judge Benjamin B Lindsay; <The Fight for 
Upon a Time,^ by Richard Harding Davis; Conservation,^ by Gifford Pinchot, ^Through 
<Just Horses,^ by Sewall Ford; < Potash and Afro- America,^ by William Archer; ^The 
Perlmutter,^ by Montague Glass; ^Mr Carteret Suffragette,^ by E. S Pankhurst; <What Eight 
and Others,^ by Davis Gray; ^The Right Stuff, ^ Million Women Want,^ by Rheta C Door; 
by Ian Hay; <A Life for a Life,^ by Robert ^Criminal Psychology, > by Hans Gross; <Why 
Herrick; ^ Simon the Jester, > by W. J Locke; Amencan Marriages Fail, and Other Papers, > 
^The Wild Oats,^ by James Oppenheim, ^Dan- by Mrs A. A. Rogers 

bury Rodd, Aviator,^ by Frederick Palmer, Poetry and Drama , — ^The Enchanted 

^The Fighter,^ by Albert Payson Terhune; Island and Other Poems,^ by Alfred Noyes; 
«The Eagle’s Feather,^ by Emily Post, ^By ^Chantecler,^ by Edmond Rostand; ^Cowboy 
Inheritance, > by Octave Thanet; ^George Meek, Songs,^ by John A. Lomax; ^Mary Magda- 
Bath Chairman,^ by Himself; ^The Pools of lene—a Play,^ by Maurice Maeterlinck, ^A 
Silence,^ by K. D. Stacpoole; ^Burning Day- Study of the Drama, ^ by Brander Matthews; 
light,^ by Jack London; ^Spread Eagle,^ by <The Theory of the Theatre and other Princi- 
Gouverneur Morns; ^Mr, Ingleside,^ by J V. pies of Dramatic Criticism,^ by C. M, Hamil- 
Lucas; and ^Clayhanger,^ by Arnold Bennett ton; and <At the New Theatre and Others,^ 
The most important works under classified essays by Walter Pritchard Eaton, 

headings are briefly as follows. Essays — ^The New Word^ by Allen Up- 

Biography.-- ^Edison, His Life and Inven- ward, ^Revolution and other Essays, > by Jack 
tions,^ by Dyer and Martin; ^Bishop Potter, London; ^The Lost Art of Conversation,' com- 
the People’s Friend,^ by Harriette A. Keyset; piled by Horace S Krans; ^Speeches and New 
<The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, > by Letters of Henrik Ibsen, > compiled by Arne 
Elizabeth Bisland; ^Grover Cleveland — a Rec- Kildel, ^Mr Dooley Says,> F. P. Dunne; 
ord of Friendship,^ by Richard Watson Gilder, ^Mark Twain’s Speeches,^ ^What's Wrong 
< Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road,^ by With the World, ^ by G. K. Chesterton; ^Land- 
H Addington Bruce; < Marion Harland's Auto- marks in Russian Literature,^ by Maurice Beer- 
biography' ; ^Life and Art of Richard Mans- ing*, and ^The River and I,^ by John G. 

field,^ by William Winter; Hntimate Life of Neihardt. 

Alexander Hamilton,^ by Dr A. M. Hamilton; Philosophy. — ^Knowledge, Life, and Real- 
<T R. in Cartoons,^ by John T. McCutcheon; ity,^ by George T Ladd; < Christianity and 
^The Corsican; a Diarj; of Napoleon’s Life in the New Idealism, > by Rudolf Eucken; <The 
His Own Words, ^ compiled by R. M Johnston; Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, and other 
<Life of Tolstoi,^ by Aymler Maude, ^Na- Essays,^ by John Dewey; and ^American 
poleon in His Own Defense,^ by Clem K Problems from the Point of View of a Psy- 
Shorter; ^The Real Francis Joseph,^ by Henri chologist,^ by Hugo Munsterberg. 

De Weindel, ^Jane Austen and Her Country Religion. — ^Seeking after God,^ by Lyman 
House Comedy,' by William H Helm; <Por- Abbott; <The Spiritual Unrest,^ by Ray S- 
firio Diaz. President of Mexico,^ by Jose F. Baker; «The Durable Satisfactions of Life,^ 
Gadoy; 'George Sands, Some Aspects,^ by by Charles W. Eliot; ^History of Efhics Within 
Rene Doumic; <The Empress Eugenie, 1870- Organized Christianity, > by Thomas Cuthbert 
1910,^ by Edward Logge; < The Right Honor- Hall; <The Mask of Christian Science/ by 
able C6cil John Rhodes/ by Sir Thomas F. F. E. Marsten; and 'Christianity and the 
Fuller; and 'Famous Impostors,^ by Bram Modern Mind,> by Samuel McComb 
Stoker. * , ^ Education. — 'The Education of Women, ^ 

Htstory . History of the Confederate by Marion Talbot; 'Education in the United 
War,^ by George Carv Eggleston; 'The Buc- States,^ by Nicholas Murray Butler; and 
cancers of America,^ by J. Esquemeling; 'The 'Open Air Schools,^ by L. P. Ayers. 

American Civil War,> by John Formby; 'The Besides the many standard works quoted 
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there may be mentioned others of miscellaneous by a lessening of real value. This increase 
character: ^Across the Sahara from Tripoli to varies according to the situation of any given 
Borny,^ by Hanns Vischer; ^With Mulai Hafid community, being greatest in the large cities, 
at Fez,^ by Lawrence Hams, ^The Holy and least in rural regions where home in- 
Land, ^ by Robert Hichens, ^Rare Days in dustries like the raising of vegetables and grain 
Japan, ^ by Dr. George T. Ladd; ^Peaks and tend to keep prices down by competition. It 
Glaciers of Nun Kun,^ by Mrs. F B Work- is not confined to this country Prices in 
man; ^Jungle By-ways in India,^ by E P. Steb- Buenos Aires are higher than they are in 
bing; ^Sport and Travel in the Far East,^ by New York,^ and the prices of many groceries 
Joseph C. Grew, ^A Woman's Impressions of are higher in England than here The advance 
the Philippines,^ by Mary H. Fee; ^China as in the cost of hving has not, it is generally ad- 
I Saw It,^ by A S. Roe; ^^China, Its Marvel mitted, been accompanied by a corresponding 
and Mystery,^ by T H Liddell; ^The Great increase in the income of the average man, and 
Wall of China, ^ by William E. Geil; ^The the economic disturbance thus produced has 
Russian Road^ to China, ^ by L. Vv. Bates; been explained by attributing it to some one 
^Changing China, ^ by Lord and Lady Cecil, of a vanety of causes, all of which probably 
^A Vagabond Journey Around the World, ^ by combine to produce the result 
Harry A Franck, ^The New Baedeker, > by Rents, the most sensitive of factors in the 
Harry Thurston Peck, < Hunting with the Es- cost of living, have increased from lo to 25 
kimaux,> by Harry Whitney, < Beyond the per cent in most cities. Twenty years ago, 
Mexican Sierras,^ by Dillon Wallace; ^Chan- m the City of Washington, $25 or less a month 
nel Islands of California,^ by Charles F. was the rent of a six-room house suitable for 
Holder, ^Confessions of a Barbanan,^ by a family with an income of $1,500 a year; 
George Sylvester Viereck. ^African Game to-day the same house rents for $30, and a 
Trails,^ by Theodore Roosevelt; ^The North four-room apartment for from $30 to $50, not 
Pole,^ by Commander Peary; ^Egypt,> by counting apartments in fashionable neighbor- 
Pierre Loti; ^Landscape and Figure Composi- hoods. In New York it is not uncommon for 
tion,> by Sadakichi Hartman, and ^ A Japanese an apartment in a fairly good neighborhood 
Artist in London,^ by Yoshio Markino. above Central Park to rent for $35 one season 

Lithography. Sir Herbert von Herkomer, and $40 the next — an increase ot 14 per cent, 
■the Royal Academician, who for the last quar- which, though it is not repeated every year, 
ter of a century has been in the public eye not has the effect of driving the $35 a month renter 
only as an artist, but also as the inventor of further and further out of town Generally 
many art appliances, and the leader of a sue- speaking, increase in rent is proportionate to 
cessful school, gained widespread attention increase in population, and the demand for 

during the year 1910 by announcing the dis- houses or apartments of moderate cost, A 
covery of a new process of lithography This minor factor is a general increase in the strict- 
is practically a reversion of the style now em- ness of building laws, which operates to tear 
ployed. At present a kind of stone when drawn down old houses and put up new buildings 
upon by the greasy ink pencil, bitten with acid, with modern improvements at a somewhat in- 
and then wetted, possesses the property of creased cost. See Tenements. 

accepting printing ink upon the drawn parts The rental of offices, shops, and stores, rc- 

and rejecting it upon the wetted ones. There- sponds even more quiclcly to any general up- 
fore, if the stone upon which the design has ward movement in prices, and this increase in 
been drawn is inked and printed the fac- expense the tradesman necessarily meets by 

simile of the drawing is printed off, so that an increase in the prices of his commodities, 
each ®prooP or print of it is as much an Moreover, the demand for food in sealed 
^original® or authographic design as an etch- packages, created by a widespread feeling in 
ing printed from a copper plate According favor of sanitary food, operates to increase the 
to the new method introduced by Herkomer, general price of such commodities, by reducing 
however, the stone is ground to a very fine the trade of local bakers, butchers, and truck- 
surface and then covered with greasy ink by men. Their supply might compete with the 
dabbing it in. On this surface the design is wholesalers, but it cannot compete with the 
■then sketched with a lead pencil and the back- manufacturers of biscuits and cookies put up 
ground is gone over with a silver hat pin or in sealed cartons, the wholesale dealers in pre- 
a shading pen. When the etching on the stone serves and canned foods who have their own 
is completed, a proof is taken which, although large farms, and the stockyard men who sell 
the last stage in the old process, is really^ the a half-pound can of the best boned chicken for 
first in the new. Sir Hubert then dechemical- 30 cents, a whole ox tongue for 90 cents, and 
izes his stone and begins again, adding^ work a pound of cooked ham for 28 cents. The 
to obtain all the effect or further modelling he production of such foods in quantities which 
wishes The process of taking proofs then dominate their market, while they can be pur- 
continues until the artist is satisfied This chased and kept in stock in the house, has 
new method is said to possess amazing force changed the whole character of the grocery 
and produce magnificent, velvety blacks. trade in many localities. Yet these high-class 

Living, Cost of. The cost of living, a groceries themselves show traces of the ad- 
phrase which has become a catchword within vance. Potted chicken which five years ago 
the last five years, owes its familiarity to the sold at 25 cents a can has risen to 28 cents 
phenomenal increase in the price of many com- and then to 30; quarter-pound cans of potted 
modifies of daily use, and the gradual increase ham have risen from 10 to ii cents; canned 
in the cost of others. It may be said broadly mushrooms which were 25 cents are now 30; 
that none of the necessaries of life is now currants have risen from 12 to 14 cents. These 
lower in price than it was in 1905, the apparent are prices of high-class standard groceries, in 
cheapness of a few commodities being balanced cans or packages. 
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Eggs, butter, and milk have been among the 
commodities most seriously affected Five years 
ago eggs at 40 cents a dozen were considered 
costly; now it is not uncommon for them to 
leach 50 and even 60 cents a dozen, while 
even eggs of inferior quality are not to be 
had at a much lower price, the reduction in 
money being made up for, as a rule, by the 
number of spoiled eggs in the dozen Here 
IS an instance that the United States does not 
suffer alone m the matter of high prices, for 
eggs sell in the Argentine Republic for 80 
cents a dozen. On the other hand, in a coun- 
try village m Maine, IS miles from the rail- 
road, eggs are considered to have reached a 
high price at 28 cents Butter has gone up in 
less than ten years from 33 to 40 and 45 
cents a pound for the best Milk has risen 
from 8 to 10 and 12 cents a quart for good 
milk, while in many neighborhoods the dealers 
will not sell less than a^ sealed pint bottle. 
Strictness in enforcing dairy laws has driven 
many small dairy farmers out of business, 
diminished competition, and improved the 
quality of milk, while regulations as to clean- 
liness of bottles and cans has added the cost 
of the extra labor to the price of milk 

The increased facilities in transportation 
which enable farmers and fruit-growers to 
reach city markets have affected the cost of 
living in small towns Off the railroad, local 
market-gardeners will, in the height of the 
season, sell strawbermes at 10 or even 8 cents 
a box, but m no place within reach of a city 
market in the North can they be had for less 
than 254 cents at any time, while the usual 
price is 15 or 20 cents for good berries The 
same holds true of vegetables and fruits of 
all kinds, and this naturally affects the summer 
population in the country and the expenses of 
the factory- worker in the small town More- 
over, private vegetable gardens and chicken- 
yards are far less common than they were a 
generation ago, owing to three causes- (i) 
The general movement of the population into 
cities and towns where land is costly , (2) 
the tendency of women to go into shops and 
factories, reducing the available supply of home 
labor, and (3) the truant laws which keep all 
children in school during the school year, so 
that their labor cannot be utilized for home in- 
dustries to anv great extent. In addition to 
this, there is a far greater variety of food than 
ever before, including oranges, bananas, and 
cooked food of all kinds at all seasons, and 
this, by decreasing the demand for fresh meat, 
vegetables, and fruits of staple home-grown 
varieties, decreases competition and throws the 
whole trade into the hands of large dealers 
who sell through several middlemen In short, 
it may be said that so far as the food supply 
is concerned, every tendency in civilized life 
in^ the past decade has been such as would 
raise the price of food rather than lower it. 

Still another factor in the cost of living 
is the storage facility which exists for the 
keeping of perishable foods, and this has been 
immensel>[ improved year by year Instead of 
being obliged to sell off perishable stock at 
once, at any price, the^ butcher, the grocer, the 
fruiterer, and the dairyman can keep prices 
comparatively stable. It has been charged that 
in the transportation of perishable fruits and 
meats in refrigerator cars the railroads have 


invariably charged ‘^all that the traffic will bear,® 
and that this unjust price has added to the 
burdens of the consumer It is certain that 
oranges which cost 50 cents a dozen five years 
ago now cost an even five cents apiece, and 
that peaches, once to be had as low as ten 
cents a dozen, and even sold by the bushel, now 
cost, at the lowest, 20 cents a dozen. 

As for meat, the local butcher has prac- 
tically gone out of existence m the small town, 
and where he does persist he must buy, not 
from the local farmer, but from the wholesale 
dealer in a city where butchering is carried 
on by gigantic methods, and from which he 
gets the carcass in refrigerating cars. The 
delicatessen shop must not be forgotten in any 
discussion of the cost of food Most of these 
places will sell a slice of meat, an individual 
portion of salad, or any part of a roast chicken, 
for a small sum, and this helps to reduce 
the numbers of housekeepers who buy a roast 
or steak every day. 

A city market with some of the features 
of a delicatessen will advertise at certain periods 
chickens, lamb, beef, etc, at special prices, and 
^^cooked to order free of charge® 

With such shops as this the butcher must 
compete, and while, naturally, to buy meat from 
such dealers is not as cheap, generally, as to 
buy from the butcher and cook it at home, it 
should not be forgotten that time is thus saved ; 
and the woman who can use her time to 
financial advantage can buy her dinner ready 
cooked and actually save in the yearis cost of 
living This is particularly true of bread 
Home-made bread practically doe^ not exist in 
any city. The five-cent loaf costs no more, in 
view of the increase 111 the cost of flour and 
fuel, than a loaf of the same size made at 
home In the case of cake, the baker .scores 
a point again One can buy a cake for twenty 
cents, or a dozen small cakes for fifteen, while 
the materials needed to make either at home 
would cost as much if not more. The baker’s 
cake is, in fact, as cheap as breadstuff of certain 
kinds; he sells rolls for 12 cents a dozen and 
small cakes of about the same size for a cent 
each. Most bakers now charge 10 cents for 
a loaf of ^^Boston® brown bread, and they 
charge no more for a loaf of cake of the same 
size. 

In the matter of clothing the most striking 
increase in the cost of living comes under 
the head of wool. Miss Ida Tarbell makes 
the statement that wool has reached a price 
at which no one but the few can afford it. She 
states that a child’s knitted shirt, sold at 50 
cents^ for wool, and well made, proved under 
chemical analysis to have not a trace of 
wool in it The same was true of a girl’s 
sleeveless jacket, sold at $1.25 in an East Side 
shop in New York as wool. Nicholas I-ong- 
worth, M.C, cited before the committee on 
Ways and Means a statement of a clothier to 
this effect ®I never handled cloth of so in- 
ferior a quality as I do now,^^ Miss Tarbell 
makes the statement that the man or woman 
who buys a suit at $10 or $12 buys cotton 
worsted or cheap shoddy, not wool, and that 

member of the Nurses* Settlement found, 
among 400 families whom she visited, only one 
pair of woolen blankets. The increasing 
abundance of well-made, cheap, ready-made 
clothing, by displacing home-made suits and 
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dresses and underwear, even for children, is 
an important factor in the cost of living. It 
IS row possible to buy all sorts of children’s 
and infants’ wear for from 50 cents down to 10 
cents. Cotton hose may be had for 1254 cents, 
which five years ago could hardly be had for 
less than double that price, silk gloves are 
sold for 38 cents a pair, women’s shirt-waists 
of fair quality and style cost only $i apiece. 
Such pnces as these were not possible ten 
years ago. 

The average yearly earnings of the em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Trust are 
less than $800 a year apiece. In 1907 the 
mule spinners in the Massachusetts woolen 
factories averaged $13 16 a week The average 
weekly wage of the factory girl in New York 
ranges from $9 to $5, with long hours It 
does not take much calculation to see that a 
jump in the cost of living which raises all 
the necessaries of life from 10 to 25 per cent 
must create a serious problem. 

With the besfinning of 1911 there was 
noticed a lowering in the price of many food- 
stuffs, particularly meats. The packers say that 
this is due to their being able to obtain the 
meats cheaper from the farms The figures 
are definite. On 20 June 1910, the packers 
paid $885 per hundred pounds for beef cattie, 
the retailers paid 9 to 14 cents per pound for 
ribs, 10 to i6y2 for loins, 8^ to Iij4 for 
rounds, 754 to 9 j 4 for chucks, and 7 to 8 
cents for plates, the price paid by consumers was 
20 cents a pound for sirloin steaks, 25 for porter- 
house, 20 for club steaks, 18 cents for round, 
12 cents for pot roast, and 18 cents for rib 
roast Prices at restaurants rose about that 
time. 

On 18 Nov. igro, the packers were paying 
$i 60 less per hundred pounds for beef cattle, 
and the prices to retailers were* 7 to 13 cents 
per pound for ribs, 8^4 to 18 for loins, 7 to 10 
for rounds, 6 to 8 for chucks, and 554 to 7 j 4 
for plates The consumer paid for sirloin 
steaks 18 cents a pound, for porterhouse 22, 
club steaks 18, 17 for round, 10 for pot roast, 
and 16 for nb roast 

In mutton and lamb the cost to the packer 
has been reduced $4*60 to per hundred 

pounds, the cost to the retailer 434 to sM 
cents a pound, and the consumer’s price has 
fallen from 5 to 7 cents a pound The pnce 
of pork, to the packers, dropped 3 7 cents a 
pound, and the price to the consumer was 
lowered from i to 5 cents a pound It is to be 
noted in this connection that pork in its various 
forms is a workingman’s dish, and doubtless 
was substituted for the higher priced meats 
to a considerable extent. When beefsteak 
reached a prohibitive price the demand for it 
fell off and the pnce dropped accordingly. The 
packers say that the remedy for high prices 
IS to be found on the farm, and that it would 
be easy for the farmer to put a couple of 
pounds more on each animal, by scientific feed- 
ing, and to raise stock more extensively 

Other decreases in price during 1910 were 
wheat, which declined 23.1 per cent between 
May and October; oats, winch declined 334 
per cent; spring wheat flour, 194 per cent; 
and glucose, 344 per cent Tea dropped from 
24 to 21 cents wholesale, and rice half a cent. 
Kerosene in cases dropped i cent a gallon 


Lloyd, Arthur Seldon. P. E. bishop 
coadjutor of Virginia and 244th m succession 
in the American episcopate: b Mount Ida, 
Alexandria County, Virginia, 2 May 1857. He 
was prepared for college at the Potomac Acad- 
emy, Alexandria, Va,, was an undergraduate 
at the University of Virginia, 1874-77, and 
was graduated at the Theological Semmaiy 
of Virginia, B D in 1880, and he received his 
D.D from Roanoke College, m 1898 He was 
admitted to the diaconate in 1880, and advanced 
to the priesthood in i88r. He was a missionary 
in the mountain region of Virginia, 18^-85, 
where he learned the wants of the mountaineer 
families living remote from church pnvileges 
and which was the first incentive toward de- 
voting his life to the mission work of the 
church. He served for four years as rector of 
St Luke’s Church, Norfolk, Va, and in 1889 
accepted the secretaryship of the Domestic and 
Foreign Alissionary Society, and in that 
capaaty, and as its president after 1910, he 
became^ widely known in every part of the 
world in which the American Church has a 
foothold. He declined elections as bishop of 
Mississippi in 1903, of Kentucky in 1904, as 
coadjutor bishop of Southern Virginia in 1905, 
and as coadjutor bishop of Maryland in 1908. 
Upon his fifth election as bishop he was made 
coadjutor bishop of Virginia, and this call he 
felt bound to obey as it came from his birth- 
place,^ and loyalty to Virginia for the time 
prevailed, and he was consecrated 20 Oct 1909, 
in Christ Church, Alexandria, by the presiding 
bishop assisted by the bishops of Virginia and 
Southern Virginia as co-consecraters He was 
prevailed upon at the time of the General Con- 
vention of 1910 to accept the presidency of the 
Board of Missions, in which he had already 
labored for 21 years, as secretary anl nominal 
executive His work as the head mission of- 
ficer gives to him a prestige never before en- 
joyed in the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
illustrates the progress that has been mapped 
out and carried forward by him, in the trans- 
formation of the church’s attitude toward 
missions. 

Lloyd-George, David. English statesman* 
b. Manchester, Erlg, in 1863, son of William 
George, who was master of Hope Street 
Unitarian Schools, Liverpool, Eng He was 
educated privately and at Llanystymdv^ 
Church School, studied law and engaged in 
practice as a solicitor in 1884. He was presi- 
dent of the board of trade, 1905-08, and was 
elected Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1908 
The honorary degree of D C.L. was conferred 
on him by Oxford University During the po- 
litical campaign in England, in 1910, he 
ridiculed the cry of American dollar dictation, 
which was one of the principal features of the 
campaign, he holding that ^rnany noble houses 
of tottering foundations had been restored by 
American dollars, and that in 20 years, $80,- 
000,000 had been paid by the American children 
of Irish peasants in back rents to aristocratic 
Irish landlords.^ In this he was bitterly op- 
posed by the Duke of Marlborough. He also 
attacked the social class, known as the idle rich, 
and in Nov. 1910, he was spoken of as the 
possible successor to Mr. Asquith as pnme 
minister. 

Loans and Trust Companies. See Bank- 
ing 
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Lobster Fisheries. In resolutions that 
were passed at a meeting of members of the 
commissions representing Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, held at Newport, in Dec. 1910. 


the ®helper,^^ as the Mallet in itself is really 
two engines and is capable of handling very 
large trains over steep grades. Since the intro- 
duction of compound engines freight trains 


the adoption of uniform laws for the protection composed of 72 loaded cars are not uncommon. 


of lobster hsheries along the entire New Eng- 
land coast was advocated The meeting was 
the first of a senes looking toward the con- 
servation of the fisheries of New England. 


The size of engines has increased so rapidly 
that It IS anticipated that it will not be long 
before 500 tons will be reached Much heavier 
rails and more solid road beds will be necessary, 


There were 19,936,542 pounds of lobster in fact, it will practically mean the rebuilding of 
caught in Maine during 1910, valued at $2,145,- every road over which they are run, but the 
204 This is a record catch for the State, veri- increased power will much more than make up 
fying the statement often made by Commis- for the increased cost 

sioner Donohue, of the Sea and Shore Fish- The largest locomotive in existence has 

eries, that if the fishermen could liberate the practically the whole of its 350 tons on its 

small lobsters and allow them to grow to mar- driving wheels, giving a tractive force of 54 

ket size, with the present method of propagat- tons. The heating surface is 6,621 square feet, 
mg lobsters the catch must necessarily largely its steam pressure 220 pounds, its superheating 
increase A total of 120,900,000 lobster fry was and reheating surfaces i,74S square feet The 


planted in the State during 1910 


two high-pressure cylinders are 26 by 34 inches 


The laws of the New England States are and the two low-pressure cylinders 38 by 34 


intended to insure a steady supply of lobsters 
But legislation and lobster culture appear to 
have no effect on retail prices. The lobster is 


inches Every ounce of heat is saved and used 
until the last possible effort from it has been 
utilized It uses superheating, reheating, feed- 


a product of the sea, it costs nothing to raise water heating and compounding, 
a crop, and the work of catching is neither A distinctly new feature of these two loco- 
difficult nor hazardous Yet the lobster is about motives is this saving of heat and transforming 


the highest priced food in the market, even 
on the seashore where there is practically no 
charge for transportation. Lobstc s in the 
maritime provinces are sold for five or ten 
cents a pound. In New York the prices vary 
from 25 to 40 cents a pound whether lobsters 
are plentiful or scarce In the New England 
markets the prices also appear too high for a 


the locomotive from a wasteful to an economi- 
cal consumer of fuel The boilers being un- 
usually long, as in all articulated types, it has 
been possible to make use of the heat saving 
devices The boiler terminating above the high- 
pressure cylinder, in constructing the engine 
the space forward has been utilized by two 
nests of fire tubes through which the hot gases 


food taken from the sea An inquiry into the pass on their way to the smoke-stack. The first 
question of lobster prices leads to the impres- of these nests is divided into a superheater and 
sion that there is an understanding among reheater and the other into a feed water heater 
dealers as to how much the fishermen shall In the old types of locomotives the gases, 
receive and how much the customer shall pay. emerging from the fire tube, although still very 
The Canadian Minister of Marine and Fisheries, hot, are permitted to pass directly out of the 


in the annual report of his department for 
1910, said that the position of Halifax and St. 


smoke-stack, wasting the additional energy 
But by this new device these gases are so 


John,^ at one time capitals of the lobster manipulated that they return a larger part of 
fisheries, had passed away. their heat to the engine and boiler First they 

Lock-outs. See Labor Strikes. temperature of the steam as it 


oee oraiKbs. passes from the steam-dome to the high-pres- 

Locomotives. During 1910 a locomotive sure cylinder and then does an equal service 
was delivered to the Atkinson, Topeka & Santa to the exhaust steam as it passes from the high- 
Fe Railroad, which weighed 350 tons, the larg- pressure to the low-pressure cylinders After 
cst on record At the same time a locomotive this has been done the gases pass among the 
similar m type, but for passenger trains, was tubes where the feed-water circulates and raises 
built for the same road, weighing 305 tons To its temperature as it passes from the tank on 


use locomotives of such great weight it was 
necessary to have the roadway specially pre- 


the tender to the boiler. 

These economies have never been applied 


necessary to nave tne roadway specially pre- 1 nese economies have never been applied 
pared, and in anticipation of the advent of all at once to locomotives before, but nave 
similar, if not still larger, locomotives, prepara- proved that they can save 50 per cent of the 


tions are being made on all important railroads 
in the way of firmer roadbeds and heavier rails. 
A tremendous pull is exerted by these monster 


fuel consumption. 

The largest passenger locomotive differs 
somewhat even from the big compound engines 


locomotives upon making curves, and only road already in existence the firebox is built of 
beds carefully constructed can be used with steel plates riveted together with stay plates 
safety. ^ between the opposite flanges of the outer and 

Both the engines referred to were of the inner shell. The fire tubes are 21 feet long 
compound articulated Mallet type, which has and pass on the gases into a combustion cham- 
increased the pulling power of an engine so ber 10 feet, 9 inches long, where the superheater 
per cent in comparison to its weight The Mai- and reheater are placed From there the gases 
let type has been used chiefly for freight,^ here- pass into the forward combustion chamber 


tofore, a branch of railroading which it has 
completely revolutionized, but the new Santa 
Fe passenger engine shows its adaptability to 


through 417 tubes 2}i inches in diameter and 
6 feet 8 inches long, heating the feed water. 
Outwardly the boiler and the two combus- 


passenger service, especially in the handling of tion chambers form one whole and are en- 
heavy trains^ over the mountain grades The cased in an outside covering which holds them 
Mallet in this connection is destined to replace rigidly to the frame which contains the high- 
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pressure cylinders The low-pressure cylinders, 
as in all Mallet types, are carried on a separate 
frame and the most difficult feat in the con- 
struction of these engines is to secure an equal 
balance of the weight between the two sets 
of driving wheels, giving all wheels equal trac- 
tive power This has been accomplished in 
the biggest engine to a nicety. The half of 
the weight resting on the forward drivers, 
propelled by the low-pressure cylinder, is car- 
ried upon two sliding bearings allowing the 
frame to move laterally under the boiler when 
the locomotive rounds a curve The steam 
pipes are of necessity also flexible, but this is 
attained by the use of slip and ball-and-socket 
joints 

The tender is in itself large It is carried 
on two six-wheel trucks, has a capacity for 
4,000 gallons of oil and 12,000 gallons of water 
The engine boiler which it supplies is 6 feet 
in diameter and has 202 square feet of heating 
surface in the fire box, 3,275 square feet in 
the fire tubes and 1,279 square feet in the feed- 
water tubes, a total of 4,756. The superheat- 
ing and reheating surfaces alone are 1,121 
square feet 

The boiler on the 350 ton locomotive is 
7 feet in diameter with a pressure of 220 
pounds and has a heating surface, including 
feed-water heating, of 6,631 square feet In 
addition the superheating and reheating surface 
is 1,745 square feet. 

In the proposed locomotives which are even 
larger, in order to give room for the boiler 
without rebuilding tunnels, the whole top of 
the locomotive will have to be leveled. The 
smoke stack is practically done away with 
already under the new economical use of heat, 
the cab top can be lowered and the bell, which 
has remained on the saddle of the locomotive 
since locomotives were first built, will also have 
to go 

It is even suggested than a still longer 
engine can be constructed than the^ Mallet com- 
pound by having three sets of driving wheels, 
instead of two, but this will probably not be- 
come a reality, as under present developments 
such an engine would not give enough addi- 
tional power to compensate for the increased 
weight 

Electro-turbo Locomotive — An entirely new 
type of locomotive, based on new principles, 
has been evolved by the North Bntish Locomo- 
tive Company It is a steam-turbine-electric, 
and the hope of the manufacturer is that it 
will take the same place on land that turbine 
engines have taken at sea. A dynamo gen- 
erates the electncity which actuates the motors, 
and this is driven by a steam turbine engine 
which in its turn receives its power from an 
ordinary locomotive boiler of modern construc- 
tion, fitted with superheater. The engine and 
tender are all in one piece, the coal bunkers 
on one side, and the water tank on the other 
side of the boiler. 

The advantage in this combination of high- 
pressure power can be seen in the fart that the 
turbine makes 3,000 revolutions a minute and 
transfers the generated power to a continuous- 
current, variable voltage dynamo, which sup- 
plies current and pressures varying from 2or 
to 600 volts to four series- wound traction 
motors, the armatures of which are on the 
driving axles. 

YB47 


As the turbine requires no internal lubrica- 
tion, the exhaust steam passes to a condenser 
and is redelivered to the boiler by a feed pump, 
where it is again converted into steam Small 
auxiliary steam turbines do this work. The 
locomotive being deprived of the usual exhaust 
blast through the fire box and boiler tubes, 
the blast is replaced by means of the small 
turbine-driven fan, within the cooler, which not 
only delivers hot air to the furnace, but returns 
the air to the cooler. 

If entirely successful, this engine may in 
large part supplant engines now requiring a 
third-rail. The fire-box is small and the conse- 
quent dirt IS much reduced The locomotive 
has had successful runs on English railways. 
On its trial trip it ran from Glasgow to Garts- 
herrio on the Caledonian and North British 
railways. 

The locomotive is not difficult to handle, in 
spite of its complicated construction 

Locusts. See Insects, Destructive. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver Joseph, author: b 
Penkhull, Staffordshire, England, 12 June 1851. 
He was educated at the Salop grammar school 
at Newport, and the University College of Lon- 
don, and received the honorary degrees of D Sc. 
from Oxford, Victoria, and Liverpool universi- 
ties, and that of LLD from St. Andrew’s, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen universities He was 
professor of physics at the University College, 
Liverpool, 1881-1900, Rumford medallist of the 
Royal Society in 1898; and Romanes lecturer 
at Oxford University in 1903 He was created 
a knight by King Edward VII in 1902 and was 
a fellow of the Royal Society His publications 
include ^Elementary Mechanics ^Modern 
Views of Electricity^ ; ^Pioneers of Science^ ; 
^Signalling without Wires ^Lightning Con- 
ductors and Lightning Guards^ ; ^School Teach- 
ing and School Reform^ , ^Easy Mathematics 
for Parents and Teachers^ , ^Life and Matter^ ; 
^Elections^; ^The Substance of Faith^ and 
^Reason in Belief.^ He also is the author of 
^Ministers and Stewards^ and the ^Man and 
the Universe \ which were based on articles in 
the Hihbert Journal 

Loeb, William, Jr., American politician* b 
Albany, N. Y., 9 Oct 1866. He received a High 
School education ; was stenographer of the 
New York Assembly 1888, private secretary to 
several public officials in New York, stenogra- 
pher to the New York State Constitutional 
Convention, 1894; to the Grand Jury and Dis- 
trict-attorney, 1895-98 ,* and in 1899 was appointed 
private secretaiy’- to Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, 
at Albany, N. Y. On the election of Governor 
Roosevelt to the vice-presidency, 4 March 1901, 
he was retained as secretary and was assistant 
secretary to the President 1901-03, and secretary 
1903-09 On 9 March 1909 he was appointed 
collector of the port of New York and at once 
instigated a purification policy, lifting the cus- 
toms service out of a rut and enforcing the 
law. He reorganized his department, eliminated 
the ®graft* element and kept politics out of 
the service, 

London, Jack, American author: b San 
Francisco, Cal, 12 Jan. 1876; educated at Uni- 
versity of California. In 1908 Mr. London 
further distinguished himself by setting forth 
in a world-girdling voyage in a little boat he 
built himself. The Snark, This craft was 
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wrecked but not until he nearly half -finished An important contribution to the subject, 
his daring journey. A record of this trip in also, from the philosophical side, is the book 
the form of vivid letters appeared in the by M. Jean Finot — <The Philosophy of Long 

Woman's Home Companion beginning in the Life\ The author attempts to give us a s>s- 

Tanuary (1909) number. In May 1909 Mr. tern of practical optimism — based on the theory 
London was heard from in a hospital at Sydney, that conscious immortality is not a fact in 
Australia, stating that he had succumbed to the nature, but that, in spite of that, death need 

inroads of no less than five tropical diseases • not frighten us. His book presents many para- 

However, later m the year saw the publication doxes, but has been considered of considerable 
of his novel, ^Martin Eden ^ In 1910 Mr. importance, nevertheless, because of the novel 
London came ^ forth with a^ play, ^Theft,^ manner in which many of his arguments are 
strongly reflecting his socialistic ideas It en- presented. 

deavors to point the apotheosis of ^ti-pluto- Bearing upon this question of human lon- 
cracy, but it is so overdone that its effect must gevity, or the lengthening of human life, is 
opposite to that intended. Burning the question of the practical means to be taken 
Daylight also appeared in the latter part of fQj. prolonging it — apart from those advised 
^910 by Metchnikoff An interesting circumstance, 

Longevity. Investigations into human Ion- in this connection, is the statement, recently 
gevity are constantly being made. While much made by Dr. Eugene Louis Doyen, of Pans, 
of the newer material may be said to cover of a modern «elixir of hfe>^ in the shape of 
the same ground as the older researches, some his preparation, mycolysme. Doctor Doyen — 
of these newer investigations are of consider- who is a specialist on cancer — believes that 
able, practical interest A few of them may be this disease, when it has not progressed too 
summarized far, can be cured, together with most dis- 

Recent investigations into the relationship eases of the digestive organs and respiratory 
of occupation to longevity have furnished the tract, and that human life can be prolonged 
following facts The professional occupations for, from 15 to 20 or more years by means 
are the healthiest, on the whole — the medical, of mycolysme. It is said to kill both poisons 
the legal, and the clerical Of these, the latter and germs Doctor Doyen has studied the 
is the healthiest, by far The average life of effects of the drug for a number of years, and 
lawyers also exceeds that of the general com- has watched many cures effected by its means 
munity by 27 years There is some conflict (so it is said), before making it public What 
of opinion in regard to the medical profession, the outcome of his researches will be, it is 
French figures indicate that medical men out- as yet too soon to say;— save that all similar 
live others. Swiss figures, on the contrary, ^^elixirs^^ m the past have been shown to be 
would seem to indicate that they are slightly more or less complete failures 
shorter lived than the majority Those who There can be no doubt, however, that man 
have the shortest lives, — according to these dies prematurely, and that a large portion of 

figures, — are coal-heavers, messengers, dock- his life is cut off by his habits of life, and by 

laborers, costermongers, and general laborers — unhygienic living Doctor Wiley, of the Gov- 
the last having the lowest figures of all. Their ernment Bureau of Chemistry, has recently as- 
average seems to be about 28 years, — or nine serted that every man ought to retain his. 
years lower than the average death rate. The health and vigor for at least 70 years — while,, 
high death rate of those engaged in these occu- as a matter of fact, the present average death- 
pations seems to be due, not to the generally rate is about 42 years Simplicity of living is 
hazardous character of their occupations, but the key-note to this improved method of life; 
because of the fact that their work^ is inter- and in this opinion, he is virtually m agreement 
mittant and uncertain ; and this class is formed with every authority upon this subject, 
largely from the derelicts of other occupations. As to centenarianism, there is a great con- 
important contributions to the subject also flict of opinion. Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle 

are those of Metchnikoff, whose books ^The Creek, says there are 2,000 centenarians m 

Nature of Man> and <The Prolongation of Hungary, and 3,000 in the United States. Dr. 
Life^ have caused a profound sensation His Woods Hutchinson, on the other hand, holds 
theory is that the man dies chiefly by reason that there is not one centenarian living, and that 
of auto-intoxication, which, in turn, is due^ to there probably never was one. Examination of 
the action of bacteria in the large intestine, the histone cases of centenarians, he asserts, 
His theory is that, if we could but kill these have yielded negative results. Other opinions 
bacteria, the length of man's life would be differ Thus, a year or so ago, Germany claimed 
increased very greatly. He accordingly ad- 7S centenarians; France, 213; England, 146; 
dressed himself to the problem of how to Scotland, 46; Denmark, 2; Belgium, 5; Swed- 
remove these bactena; and he came to the con- en, 10; Norway, 23; Spain, 410; while the 
elusion that the baalli formed in soured milk Balkan States laid claim to one centenarian to 
were fatal to their existence; and hence ad- every 100 of the population. These figures are 
vises all his patients to drink soured milk disputed in other quarters. A detailed, statis- 
(See Milk, Sotjrep.) Metchnikoff also believes tical inquiry into this question is undoubtedly 
that practically the whole human race dies much needed 

prematurely; and that all the so-called %atur- There has always been a saying among phy- 
aP deaths are, as a matter of fact, premature, sicians that <<a man is as old as his arteries® ; but 
He contends that, if death were really natural, whether they will last a year or 20 years is 
it would be craved, as sleep is craved at the a problem the solution for which has never 
end of a long day's labor. His theories and been found. Lately, however, Dr. Arnold Lo- 
researches have given rise to bitter controversy, rand, of Karlsbad, (^Old Age Deferred,^ Phila., 
but have stimulated other inquirers to ascer- 1910), has advanced the view that old age is 
tain the facts for themselves. not a matter of arteries at all, but rather of 
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glands, and particularly the ductless glands, 
such as the liver, the kidneys, the thyroids, and 
the adrenals The vital phenomena are all 
under the influence of the internal secretions 
of the ductless glands; hence if we but ascer- 
tain the condition of these glands, the condition 
of the individual can be gauged therefrom. 
Symptoms of old age appear (according to 
Doctor Lorand) because of changes in the 
ductless glands Our appearance, the condi- 
tion of our tissues, immunity — all depends 
upon the condition of these glands. Thus, the 
condition of old age is closely associated with 
their condition. They degenerate from various 
causes; some physical, some mental. All 
mental emotions especially have a very dis- 
organizing effect upon these glands Doctor 
Lorand summarizes his theory, briefly, thus 

®The symptoms of old age are the result 
of breakdown of the tissres and organs which, 
owing to shrinking of the blood vessels, are 
insufficiently supplied with blood, and, owing 
to the disappearance of nervous elements, are 
devoid of proper nervous control 

^Degeneration of the ductless glands and 
of the organs can not be simultaneous, for the 
latter are under the control of the former. 
These glands govern the processes of meta- 
bolism and nutrition of the tissues, and by their 
incessant antitoxic action protect the organism 
from the numerous poisonous products — be 
they of exogenous origin, introduced with air 
or food; or endogenous, formed as waste prod- 
ucts during vital processes After degeneration 
of these glands, the processes of metabolism in 
the tissues are diminished, and there is an 
increase of fibrous tissue at the expense of 
more highly differentiated tissue. It is evident 
from the above considerations that all hygienic 
errors, — be they errors of diet or any land of 
excess, — will bring about their own punish- 
ment; and that premature old age, or a short- 
ened life, will be the result. In fact, it is 
mainly our own fault if we become senile at 
sixty or seventy, and die before ninety or a 
hundred 

^^Not only age, but the majority of diseases 
are due to our own faults in undermining our 
natural immunitjr against infections, and sub- 
j'ecting our various^ organs to unreasonable 
overwork and exertion We do not believe 
that the worst slave dnver of olden days sub- 
jected his slaves to such treatment as we do 
our own organs, and especially our nerves At 
last they must rebel, and disease, with early 
death or premature old age, will be the result ® 

The relations of marnage to longevity have 
lately been discussed by Dr. Jacques Bertillon, 
who maintains that married people live longer 
than the unmarried — the reason being that 
they live more regular lives, and, in their physi- 
cal and moral habits are more even than those 
who are unmarried. He bases his estimate on 
figures derived from France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Sweden, Holland, and Belgium. Un- 
married women, dying at the age of 20 or 25, 
are twice as numerous as the married of the 
same age. A similar great disproportion exists 
throughout, and the general conclusion arrived 
at is that marriage does tmdotthtedly lengthen 
life in the majority of cases. 

Loomis Institute. The deatii of Mrs. Mary 
Hunt Loomis (widow of CoL John Mason Loo- 
mis), in Chicago, early in Oct 1910, made 


available about $1,500,000, which, with funds 
already m trust, assured cash resources exceed- 
ing $2,000,000, for the founding of the Loomis 
Institute, in the Connecticut Valley, whose ob- 
ject IS to furnish a technical education to the 
>outh of both sexes "who are members of the 
Loomis family Although an exponent of 
strong Amencan ideas and ideals, it is a family 
memorial, erected on the site of the first house 
built by a Loomis in America — the original 
homestead of Joseph Loomis who fled from 
persecution in Braintree, Eng, in 1638 and set- 
tled in Windsor, Conn, the following year. 
The homestead has been in the possession of 
the family since 1639, passing down in unbroken 
regular succession from Joseph Loomis to Col. 
John Mason Loomis It is at present occupied 
by !Miss Jennie Loomis, the corresponding sec- 
retary of the Institute, and her mother 

The founding of the school is attributed to 
Col. John Mason Loomis, of Chicago, Heze- 
kiah B. Loomis and Osbert B Loomis, of New 
York, James C Loomis, of Bridgeport, and 
Mrs. Abbie Hayden, of Windsor, None of 
them having children to inherit the large prop- 
erties which each possessed, they entered into 
a compact to bequeath their fortunes to found 
a technical school which should perpetuate the 
family name. The charter of the Institute 
states that <^Tn case a greater number of per- 
sons having the requisite qualifications shall 
apply for admission than the Institute can ac- 
commodate, then selection from said applicants 
shall be made, first from- those belonging to 
the State of Connecticut, next from those 
deemed most worthy without regard to State 
or Nation, as determined by the trustees ® The 
president of the trustees is John M, Taylor. 

The Loomis Family of America, of which 
Burdett Loomis, wealthy Hartford business 
man, is president, is engaged in raising an en- 
dowment fund for the Loomis Institute. As 
the organization includes several hundred of 
the first families in New England, it is probable 
that, from either a social or financial standpoint, 
the new educational venture will have abund- 
ant resources. 

Los Angeles, Cal. According to the 1910 
census, the 17th city in size, having a popula- 
tion of 319,198 and an area of 61 2-3 square 
miles. Los Angeles has 1,200 miles of streets 
of which 91 are paved. The city debt is $19,- 
710,062 and the annual cost of the city govern- 
ment, $2,229,318, of which $1,723,604 is for 
schools having 52,065 pupils and 1,315 teachers 
and principals; $498,199 for the fire and $438,212 
for the police departments. The annual death 
rate is 14.24 and births 16.84 The assessed 
value of the real estate is $307,079,995, and the 
personalty, $24,657,334. Los Angeles owns its 
water works. They cost $5,654,000. There are 
407 2-5 miles of mains. The average daily 
consumption of water is 40,000,000 gallons. 
There are 482 miles of sewers. Many lives 
were lost and a score were hurt in a fire that 
conrpletely destroyed the Los Angeles Times 
Building on i Oct. 1910. The fire was preceded 
by a series of heavy explosions on the second 
floor, which was used as a composing room. It 
has been charged that the dynamiting was due 
to labor troubles. Los Angeles is governed by 
what is known as the commission form of 
government (q.v.). Its new charter has been 
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used as a model for many cities adopting it 
Some of the noteworthy features are the initia- 
tive and referendum (qv.) and the recall (qv.)- 

Louisiana. A State of the West South 
Central Division of the United States, with an 
area of 48,720 square miles (3,300 square miles 
being water) The capital is Baton Rouge, 
though the largest city in the State is New 
Orleans with a population of 339,075 in 1910. 
The population of Louisiana was (iQio) 1,656,- 
388. This was an increase of 274,763 or 199 
per cent in the past 10 years. The population 
per square mile is 36 5. Louisiana ranks 24th 
in population 

Agriculture — The products and manufac- 
tures of Louisiana are various The chief crops 
in igro were corn, 58,835,000 bushels ; nee grown 
on 371,000 acres, yielding 12,469,000 bushels, 
valued at ^$8,555,000; cane sugar, 750,400,000 
pounds For 1909-10 the yield of cotton is 
estimated at 134,030,000 pounds Oats, potatoes, 
hay, and tobacco are also grown, but not so 
extensively In 1910 there were 500 acres 
under tobacco, the yield being 275,000 pounds. 
In 1910 the State contained 200,000 milch cows, 
480,000 other cattle, 178,000, sheep, and 744,000 
swine. 

Mining and Manufactures — The sulphur 
output for the past two years is not stated, but 
wells for the extraction of sulphur by means 
of hot water and air at the surface have been 
in active operation The petroleum output is 
about 6,835,130 barrels (valued at $4,200,000 per 
annum). Another mineral worked is rock salt, 
of which, in 1909, 950,000 barrels valued at 
about $250,000 were produced The total min- 
eral output in 1908 was valued at $12,113,000 
The manufacturing industries are chiefly those 
associated with the products of the State sugar, 
lumber, cotton-seed, rice, etc At the last census 
there were 2,091 manufacturing establishments 
which employed altogether 2,977 clerks, and 55,- 
859 wage earners. The material used cost $117,- 
035>305» and the output was valued at $186,379,- 
592 The State has a large forest area and 
extensive lumber industries The following are 
the more important industries with their capi- 
tal Sugar and molasses, $54,872,060, lumber 
products, $37,385,028; cotton-seed oil and cake, 
$8,686,711, nee cleaning, etc, $6,138,228; bags 
(not paper), $1,145,384; foundry work and 
machinery, $3,843,989; and cars, railway works, 
$1474.097. , . . 

Fisheries , — Louisiana has valuable fisheries. 
Oyster reefs extend almost continuously along 
the coast, and the oyster fisheries are the most 
valuable south of Virginia. The persons ^em- 
ployed in the fishing industries of Louisiana, 
exclusive of the packing and canning establish- 
ments and wholesale fish dealers, number about 
6,000. The number of vessels is about 250, 
valued, including outfit, at $450,000; the number 
of boots, 4,500 valued at $360,000. The value 
of apparatus of capture is estimated at $95,000; 
the value of accessory property and cash capital, 
$41,000; the value of products, $1,600,000 per 
annum 

Government — The Governor of Louisiana 
is J. Y- Sanders, with a salary of $5,000 The 
Lieutenant-Governor is P. M Lambemont ; Sec- 
retary of State, J. T. Mitchel: Auditor, Paul 
Capdeville: Treasurer, O B. Steele; Attorney- 
General, Walter Guion* Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, T. H Harris; Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Charles Schuler; Commissioner of Insur- 


ance, Eugene J McGuney; Commissioner of 
Public Lands, Fred J Grace — all Democrats 

Finance — The total assessed valuation of 
Louisiana in 1910 was $529,410,463 The tax 
rate per $1,000 was $5 The bonded debt was 
$11,108,300 For the biennial period, last given, 
the receipts for all funds (including transfers 
and balances from former periods) and the dis- 
bursements were Receipts, $6,232,631, and 
$6,628,502 Disbursements, $4,862,692, and 
$5,209,179. The Balances were $1,369,939 and 
$1,419,323 

Religion and Education — Most of the 
Southern States are Protestant, but over 61 
per cent of the population of Louisiana are 
Catholic Of Protestants in the State, Baptists 
and Methodists are the most numerous, than 
Protestant Episcopalians and Presbyterians 
According to the State constitution no funds 
raised for the support of the public schools of 
the State shall be appropriated to or used for 
the support of any private or sectarian school 
In 1909-10 the common schools had 7,431 
teachers and 264,493 enrolled pupils, with an 
average daily attendance of 187,641. In 1909 
the public high schools had 190 teachers and 
2,998 pupils. The two public normal schools had 
41 teachers and 812 students in 1908 Superior 
instruction is given in the Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College The university was opened in i860, 
and the college in 1874; on i June 1877, they 
were by law united into one and the same insti- 
tution with its seat at Baton Rouge In 1909 
the institution had ^38 professors and 569 stu- 
dents Tulane University (founded in 1834) 
had, in 1909,, 165 professors and 1,564 students 
This university has State support to the extent 
of the remission of certain taxes There arc 
also two Catholic colleges, one with 21 profes- 
sors and 189 students, the other with 2S pro- 
fessors and 374 students , a large Baptist 
College with 28 professors and 423 students; 
and at New Orleans the Southern University 
for colored persons ^with 300 enrolled students 
There is an industrial Institute at Ruston and 
another at Lafayette. 

Charities and Corrections , — Besides alms- 
houses and asylums for imbeciles, etc., Louis- 
iana has 56 benevolent institutions, most of 
which have been provided by private persons 
or ecclesiastical bodies They comprise 10 ho.s- 
pitals (four public), 25 orphanages, 17 homes 
for adults (tw9 public), and three schools for 
the deaf and blind (two public). In IQ09 28,116 
inmates were admitted. The police juries pro- 
vide for the support of the poor in their par- 
ishes, except in municipal corporations wholly 
or partly exempt from parish taxation; they 
may establish a home or farm for their paupers 
and appoint suitable officials The revenue ac- 
count of the Louisiana State Penitentiary for 
1909-10 was as follows* Revenue on hand, i 
Jan 1909, $17,96802; received from work on 
levees, $222,215 91 ; from all other sources, $194,- 
57669; total, $416,792.60. Used to pay notes and 
interest, $8,480. Paid into the State Treasury, 
$371,97547. Balance, i Jan. 1910, $54,305 I5- 

Lovett, Robert Scott, American lawyer: b, 
San Jacinto, Texas, 22 June 1860. He attended 
the public schools^ and the high school at Hous- 
ton, Texas; obtained employment on the con- 
struction of the Houston^ East and West Texas 
Railway; studied law with Col. Charles Stew- 
art, of Houston; was admitted to liie bar 22 
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Dec i88a and practiced in Houston. He was 
attorney for the Houston, East and West Texas 
Railway Co , 1884-89 , removed to Dallas, 

Texas, and was assistant general attorney of 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Co, 1889- 
91 , and general attorney, 1891-92 He was a 
member of the law firm of Baker, Botts, Baker 
and Lovett, at Houston, and became general 
attorney and counsel for all the lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railway in Texas, i Jan. 
1904 He was general counsel for the Union 
Pacific and Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
panies and their affiliated lines, known as the 
^‘Harriman System,^^ and on the death of Mr. 
Harriman, 13 Sept. 1909, he was made chairman 
of the executive committee and president of the 
system. 

Lowell, Abbott Lawrence, American edu- 
cator and author b. Boston, Mass , 13 Dec. 
1856 He prepared for college in the best 
secondary schools of Pans, France, and Boston, 
IMass, and was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity A B. 1877 , LL B, 1880 He was admitted 
to the bar in, 1880 and practiced in partnership 
with Francis C Lowell, and later with F. J. 
Stimson He was an active member of the Bos- 
ton Public School Association, a member of 
the Boston School Committee; succeeded his 
father as a trustee of the Lowell Institute, was 
made a member of the Corporation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; was lec- 
turer at Harvard 1897-99, professor of the 
science of government at Harvard, 1900-09 and 
on 6 Oct 1909 was inaugurated as 22d president 
of Harvard University as successor to Charles 
William Eliot resigned. The honorary degree 
of LL.D was conferred on him by Williams 
College in 1908, and by Columbia, Pnnceton, 
Yale, and Louvain universities and Dartmouth 
College in 1909. Doctor Lowell is the author 
of ^Transfer of Stock in Corporations,^ (with 
Francis C Lowell, 1884) , ^Essays on Govern- 
ment^ (1889) ; ^Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe^ (1896) ; ^Colonial Civil 
Service^ (with H Morse Stephens, 1900) ; 
^The Influence of Party Upon Legislation in 
England and America^ (1902); and ^The Gov- 
ernment of England^ (ipcfe). 

Lowell MemoriaL A fountain has been 
constructed in Corlears Hook Park, just south 
of Grand street. New York, as a memorial to 
Mrs Josephine Shaw Lowell, the charity 
worker, who died in 1906 She was the widow 
of Capt Charles Russell Lowell, who was 
killed in battle during the Civil War. Following 
his death, Mrs Lowell devoted her life and 
fortune to chanty. She was appointed a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities by Gover- 
nor Tilden and was also prominent as an 
advocate of playgrounds in New York A 
memorial fund committee, of which ex-Mayor 
Low was president, raised $15,000 which was 
spent on the erection of the fountain, 

Ludden, Patrick Anthony, R. C bishop: 
b in county Mayo, Ireland, 4 Feb. 1836. He 
attended St. Jarlath's college, Tuam, Ireland, 
and in 1854 came to America where he com- 
pleted his education in the Grand Seminary at 
Montreal, Can He was ordained pnest by 
Mgr Ignatius Bourget at Montreal, 21 May 
1864, and was assistant pastor of the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception, Albany, N Y., 
and secretary and chancellor to Bishop Conroy. 


pastor of St. Joseph's Church, Malone, N. Y., 
and vicar-general of the diocese of Albany, 
1877-80 ; was theologian to the Bishop of Albany 
at the plenary council of Baltimore; pastor of 
St. Peter's Church, Troy, N Y,^ 1880-S7, and 
on I May 1887 was consecrated first bishop of 
the newly formed diocese of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Archbishop Corrigan acting as consecrator, as- 
sisted by Bishops Loughlin and McNierny. 
Bishop Ludden is the author of ^Church Prop- 
erty^ (1882). 

Lueger, Charles, (or Karl), Austrian po- 
litical leader b. Vienna, 24 Oct 1844, d. 14 
March 1910 Pie -was educated at the gymna- 
sium and at the University of Vienna "where 
he was graduated in 1866, beginning his public 
life as a lawyer and a Liberal In 1872 he was 
appointed secretary of the Liberal Club of 
Vienna, in which the Jewish element predomi- 
nated, and attracted much attention by his criti- 
cism of the municipal administration. In 1SS2 
he proclaimed himself leader of the anti-Semites 
and opposed international capitalism organized 
by Jews, — the system permitting mdividuals 
to manage public business for their private ad- 
vantage The Austrian press, largely controlled 
by Jews, answered his attack, and a bitter con- 
troversy ensued. In 1885 he was elected a 
representative in Parliament w^here he earned 
on his attacks on the Jews in Austria and the 
Magyars in Hungary. Jn 1895 he w^as elected 
vice-burgomaster of the city of Vienna, but 
his election was not confirmed by the Emperor 
until April 1897, when he was made burgomas- 
ter. Henceforward till his death, Lueger 
reigned as the uncrowned King of Vienna. 
Under his administration Vienna became the 
beautiful and brilliant city it is to-day He 
took over the Viennese gas works from an Eng- 
lish company and put it under city control; 
introduced electric lighting of the streets and 
electnc trains ; built a great municipal slaughter 
house, and established central markets, and in 
10 years brought Vienna up to the level of the 
great European cities; yet, although the outlay 
was enormous, the interest on the loans was 
not increased, being covered by the profits 
Doctor Lueger was awarded the grand cross 
of Franz- Joseph Order, and was an honorary 
freeman of the city of Vienna. 

Lumber. The lumber cut in the United 
States during the calendar year of 1909 was 

44.585.000. 000 feet, board measure, as against 

33.224.000. 000 feet in 1908 and 40,256,000,000 
feet in 1907. This was an increase of 3.42 per 
cent over 1908, and 108 per cent over 1907. 
The output of lath and shingles during 1909 
was 3,712,000,000 and 14,945,000,000, respectively 
The increase in the production of lath in 1909 
over 1908 was 24,3 per cent and over 1907 
13 per cent, while the corresponding increase 
for shingles was 234 per cent and 264 per 
cent 

In cooperation with^ the forest service of 
the Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of 
Census annually collects and publishes statis- 
tics pertaining to the group of lumber and tim- 
ber industries. 

The substantial increase over the two pre- 
ceding years was general, few of the individual 
States showing a decreased cut The figures 
for igc^ and 1907 were collected by mail and, 
while including the commercial mills of the 
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country, did not in many cases cover the small 
neighborhood nulls whose output was consumed 
locally. The relatively large increase in the 
number of mills reporting for 1909, together 
with the increase in the cut for that year, was 
due largely to the fact that the field force of 
the Census Bureau, which was engaged in 
gathering statistics of all branches of manufac- 
ture throughout the United States, _ secured 
returns from practically every sawmill in opera- 
tion during the whole or any part of 1909, 
without regard to its size, and in this way there 
have been included many small mills not covered 
by the mail census in the preceding years. 

In the group of coast States, from Virginia 
to Texas, inclusive, together with Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, there stands probably not less than 
nine-tenths of the present supply of yellow pine 
stumpage. The proportions of the total cut 
of lumber in the United States contributed by 
this group, together with Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, has been steadily increasing during the 
recent years. In 1907 their output was I 7 j 834 r 
000,000 feet or 443 per cent of the total; in 

1908, 15,056,000,000 feet, or 45 3 per cent of the 
total, and in 1909, 22,057,000,000 feet or 49.5 
per cent of the total. Yellow pine, including 
several species, longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, 
culean, etc, constitute substantially the same 
per cent of the total cut of lumber in these 
states in each of the three years, furnishing 
72 per cent in 1909, 72.8 per cent in 1908 and 
724 per cent in 1907. The large increase in 
the number of mills reporting from this region 
in 1909 over 1908, namely from 12,824 to 23,255, 
amounted to nearly two-thirds of the total in- 
crease in the number of mills reporting from 
the entire United States between these years. 

The proportion of the total lumber cut of 
the country contributed by New York and the 
New England States did not vary materially 
during the three years, being 9 per cent in 
1907, 9-^ per cent in 1908, and 75 per cent in 

1909. 

Although the wood pulp industry continues 
to make heavy and increasing draught upon 
the supply of spruce, this tree still practically 
shares with white pine the place of first im- 
portance among the lumber limbers of this 
region In 1909 its contribution to the total 
lumber cut of this group of States was 288 
per cent, while that of white pine was 21 1 
per cent 

The relative importance of the lake States — 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin — in lum- 
ber production, continues to decrease steadily 
as the supply of white-pine stumpage grows 
less. These States contributed 136 per cent 
of the total lumber cut of the United States 
in i£)07, 13.2 per cent in 1908, and 1.23 per 
cent in 1909 

The Pacific Coast States, with an output of 
283 per cent larger in 1909 than 1908, and 22 
per cent greater than in 1907, nevertheless con- 
tributed a smaller proportion of the total cut 
of the^ country in 1909 than in either of the 
preceding years, the percentage for 1900 being 
15.5, for 1908, i 6,2, and for 1907 168 Douglas 
fir was far in the lead as lumber material in 
these States during the three years, the produc- 
tion from these species constituting 081 per 
cent in 1907, 66. X per cent in 1908, and 685 per 
cent in 19^. It contributed 792 per cent of 
the total production in Washington in 1909, and 


83.2 per cent in Oregon, while redwood formed 
456 per cent of the total output in California. 

The supply of hickory, the East American 
fuel wood, and the most difficult to replace in 
case of a shortage of American hardwoods, is 
approaching exhaustion, according to bulletins 
of the Department of Agriculture. The govern- 
ment points out that virgin hickory, the chief 
source of supply, is disappearing rapidly, and 
that there are no foreign sources which can be 
drawn upon when the home supplies are gone 
Prices are bound to advance because of the 
high technical value of hickory and the fast 
diminishing supply 

Hickory has a number of important^ special 
uses for which no satisfactory substitute is 
known; fully 40 per cent of the merchantable 
hickory cut each year is washed, the total 
amount consumed each year being not less than 
50,000,000 feet. 65 per cent of the total cut 
is utilized as vehicles of industry. There are 
now about 100,000,000 acres of land upon which 
hickory is growing naturally 

Hickory and its exhaustion, however, il- 
lustrates but one phase of the deterioration of 
the American forests because of lack of scien- 
tific conservation, yet the lavish manner in 
which tlie United States has consumed the 
products of its forests and the rapidity with 
which our timber supply is melting away are 
wholly unappreciated by those who have never 
given tlie matter more than passing consider- 
ation. Familiar, as all are, with the use of 
wood for every purpose and m every industry, 
it IS only when various items are added that 
there begins to come a realization of the in- 
dispensable place the forests fill in the na- 
tional economy A conservative statement of 
the present yearly output shows that to furnish 
the various wood products is never less than 
20 billion cubic feet The United States is 
now using annually 400 board feet of lumber 
per capita, while the average for Europe is 
but 60 feet per capita. 

Five groups of States embrace the naturally 
timbered areas of the country — the Northeast- 
ern States, the Southern States, the Lake States, 
the Rocky Mountain States, and the Pacific 
States Of these, the two groups last men- 
tioned are occupied by forests in which prac- 
tically all the timber-producing trees are coni- 
ferous, the first three by l)olh conifers and 
hardwoods. The earliest attack was upon the 
white pine of the northeast, the original stand 
of which is almost entirely cut out The pres- 
ent stand in the Northeastern States is mainly 
spruce, second-growth white pine, hemlock, and 
hardwoods 

The Southern States produce essentially 
four types of forests, which may broadly be 
said to divide the land among them according 
to elevation above sea level. The swamp 
forests of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and 
the bottom lands of the rivers furnish cypress 
and hardwoods. The remainder of the coastal 
plain, Virginia to Texas, was originally covered 
with southern or yellow pine — nie trade name 
under which the lumber of several pines is 
marketed. The plateau which encircles the Ap- 
palachian range and the lower parts of the 
mountain region itself support a pure hardwood 
forest, while the higher ridges are occupied by 
conifers — mainly spruce, white pine, and 
hemlock 
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The Lake States^ still contain much hard- 
v/ood forest in their southern portions In 
the north the coniferous forest includes, be- 
sides the rapidly dwindling pine, considerable 
tamarack, cedar, and hemlock 
^ The chief timber trees of the Rocky Moun- 
tain forest are western yellow and lodgepole 
pine, while the Pacific forest is rich m the 
possession of half a dozen leading species — 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, sugaiL and west- 
ern yellow pine, redwood, and cedar. 

As the timber in any region becomes scarcer, 
the minimum cutting limit is constantly lowered, 
and the timber is taken which was formerly 
rejected. In New England, for example, 6 
inches is now a common cutting diameter for 
white pine, while in some localities on the 
Pacific coast nothing below i8 inches is cut 

No one who is at all familiar with the 
situation doubts for an instant that we are 
rapidly using up our forebt capital. In fact, 
it is unquestionably safe to say Aat our present 
annual consumption of wood in all forms is 
from three to four times as great as the annual 
increment of our forests. Even by accepting 
the highest estimate of the amount of timber 
standing we postpone only for a few years the 
time when there must be a great curtailment 
in the use of wood if the present methods of 
forest exploitation are continued See Message, 
President's. 

Lunchrooms, School. See School Lunch- 
rooms. 

Lutheran Church. An evangelical Chris- 
tian denomination, founded at the time of the 
Reformation in Europe, and now the largest of 
the Protestant churches, numbering through- 
out the world nearly 80,000,000 communicants. 
The Lutheran Church in America, in 1909, in- 
cluded 67 synods, 13,400 churches, 8,300 minis- 
ters, and 2,700,000 members. There are 10 
mission boards having charge; foreign missions 
in Africa, India, China, Japan, Madagascar, 
Siberia, South America, and Persia. The 
Church in educational work supports 114 in- 
stitutions with property of $2,000,000. Its benev- 
olent institutions numbering upward of 200. 
representing $7,200,000, The year 1908 marked 
the unification of the Home ^ Mission of the 
General Council and the organization of a new 
English Synod in Canada, the beginning of 
work in Japan by the General Council and 
in South America by the General Synod; con- 
ferences in the Northwest with ^ Norwegian 
Lutherans with a view to close union, and the 
dedication of the Krauth Memorial Library of 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary. In 
1909 the Church published three volumes, treat- 
ing on the ^Confessions of the Lutheran 
Church.^ The recent statistics are as follows: 
General Council; 2,393 congregations; 1,565 
ministers ; 471,563 members ; 303,043 Sunday 
school scholars ; $492,420 contributed for benev- 


M ACAO. a small centre of Portuguese 
influence, on an island called Maceo, at 
the mouth of the Canton river, China, 
The area is only about four square miles. The 
population in 1900 was 64,000, of whom about 
3,900 were whites. Two ^ small islands called 
Taipa and Coloane form with Macao proper, the 
Portuguese province, and are comprehended in 


olent offerings ; and church property valued 
at $23,288,909. General Synod : 1,346 congrega- 
tions; 1,320 ministers; 284,808 members; 230,- 
952 Sunday school scholars, and $18,344453 in 
church property. Synodical Conference (Ger- 
man) • 3,278 congregations; 2,620 mmisters; 

735,866 members; 217,736 Sunday school 
scholars ; and $614,639 for benevolent offerings. 
The regular convention convened at Seward, 
Neb., in May 1910. United Synod of the South : 
451 congregations ; 32,872 Sunday school 

scholars , 240 mmisters , 493,774 members } $56,- 
914 foi benevolent offenngs; $1,714,140 value of 
church property Last convention met at Win- 
chester, Va, Sept 1910 Independent S3mods: 
5,510 congregations, 2,604 ministers, 657,494 
members; 281,267 Sunday school scholars; and 
$728,736 for benevolences 

Luther Burbank’s Work. See Horticul- 
ture, Luther Burbank's Work in. 

Luxemburg. Lying in central Europe, with 
boundaries formed by France, Belgium, and 
Germany. The area is about 999 square miles, 
and the population 25o;9oo. Luxemburg city, an 
old fortress, has about 20,700 inhabitants The 
inhabitants of the country are principally Roman 
Catholics. The Grandduke Wilhelm, bom 1852, 
is the sovereign of the country , the royal 
power passes to his daughter upon his demise. 
There is a Chamber of Deputies in the govern- 
ment, elected to terms of six years by the 
people of the administrative divisions , half 
the Chamber is renewed every three years. 
Luxemburg, previously belonging to the Ger- 
man Confederation, became neutral territory in 
1867, and in 1890 it came under the sovereignty 
of the Duke of Nassau. The government re- 
ceipts for 1910 amounted to $3,568,300, and the 
expenditure to $3,716,650. At the end of 1909 
the public debt was $2, 049,75a Iron ore is one 
of the principal resources of the principality. 
There were about 5440 miners working the 
mines in igo8, and the production was valued 
at $3,394,200. Railway lines extends a total 
length of about 330 miles ; telegraph lines about 
680 miles (227 ofEces) ; and 74 telephone sys- 
tems, 1,030 miles. Depositors in the Savings 
Bank of Luxemburg number 50,000, with an 
aggregate credit of $10,000,000 principal alone. 

Lynching. The number of Ismchings in 
the United States during 1910 was not so great 
as in previous years. There was a total of 
66, as against 3,^7 in the past 25 years. This 
ear's lynchings took place in the following 
tates ; Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 8; Florida, 15; 
Georgia, 10, Kentucky, i; Louisiana, 3; Mis- 
sissippi, 5; Missouri, 2; North Carolina, i; 
Ohio, I ; Oklahoma, i ; South Carolina, i ; Ten- 
nessee, 2; Texas, 7; West Virginia, i. Of 
those lynched 58 were negroes and 8 white; 
63 were men and 3 were women. Murder 
caused 26, rape 14. 


these figures.^ The dty is composed of two 
divisions, Chinese and ^Foreign,^^ and each 
division looks after its own administration, 
which is conducted by a sort of governor. The 
revenue for 1909-10, as estimated, was about 
$640,000, and the expenditure the same. The 
imports into the province in 1908 were valued 
at about $9,348,700, and the exports abroad at 
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$ 8 , 877 , 5 cx 5 . The trade is principally controlled 
by the Chinese. 1,895 steamers and 4,650 junks 
entered at the port m 1908. 

McClung, Thomas Lee, United States gov- 
ernment offiaal. b Knoxville, Tenn, 26 March, 
1870 After graduating from Yale in 1892 he 
traveled extensively, and in 1894 became pay- 
master of the St. Paul and Duluth Railroad, 
with headquarters at St. Paul. From 1898 to 
1904 he was connected with the Southern Rail- 
way Company in several responsible positions 
In 1904 he was made treasurer of Yale Univer- 
sity which position he resigned i Nov. 1909, at 
the earnest solicitation of President Taft, to 
accept the treasurership of the United States. 

McCormick, John Newton, second P. E. 
bishop of Western Michigan and 230th m suc- 
cession in the American episcopate * b Richmond, 
Va, I Feb. 1863. He was graduated AB Ran- 
dolph-Macon College in 1883, and B D the same 
year ^ He took a post-graduate course at Johns 
Hopkins University, 1886-88, and was ordained to 
the ministry of the Methodist-Episcopal Church 
of the South in 1884, and was pastor at 
Frederick, Md., 1884-85, Arlington, Md., 1885- 
87, of Trinity Church, Baltimore, 1888-89, and 
at Winchester, Va , 1890-91 His religious views 
changing, he joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was ordered deacon in 1893 and 
advanced to the priesthood in 1894, and was 
rector of St. Paul’s, Suffolk, Va, 1893-94, St 
Luke’s, Atlanta, Ga , 1895-98 ; and of St Mark’s, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1898-1906 He was elected 
coadjutor to the Rt Rev George De Normandie 
Gillespie, bishop of the diocese of Western 
Michigan, and was consecrated 14 Feb 1906, 
Bishops Tuttle, Gillespie, and Nelson officiating. 
On the death of Bishop Gillespie, 19 March 
1909, he succeeded to the diocese as second 
bishop of Western Michigan. The honorary 
degree of D D was conferred on him by the 
University of the South in 1903. He is the 
author of ^Destmctive Marks of the Episcopal 
ChurclP (1902) ; ^The Litany and the Life^ 
(1904); and ^Pain and Sympathy^ (i907)« 

McDowell, Edward Alexander, American 
composer and pianist, b. in New York City, 19 
Dec. 1861; d. 1908 He was educated in Pans 
and Germany, and was head of the Darmstadt 
Conservatory to 1884; professor of music at 
Columbia University (1896) : director of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York (1896- 
98) ; and president of the American Society 
of Musicians (1897-98). His compositions 
include ^Woodland Sketches^ ; ^Forest Idylls^ ; 
^Lancelot and Elaine,^ etc In 1910 is was 
discovered that the works attributed to one 
Edgar Thorne were composed by McDowell, 
who used the pseudonym because he modestly 
believed his glee club might sing any songs he 
himself wrote as they would feel obliged to do 
so. At the same time he determined never to 
touch the royalties received from the Thorne 
compositions. He used directions for musical 
expressions and shading also such as no other 
composer would use, and always in the English 
lan^age,^ for example, ^ Gaily, pertly,^ ^Not 
slow, liltingly.^ His compositions published 
under his pseudonym include ^ Amourette^ ; 
^Forgotten Fairy Tales^ ; ^Sung Outside the 
Prince’s Door^ ; <Of a Tailor and a Bear' ; 
^Beauty and the Beast^ ; <From Dwarfland > ; 
<Six Fancies for the Piano^ ; Tin Soldier’s 


Love^ ; ^To a Humming Bird^ ; and Hn Lifting 
Rhytlim ^ 

McFarland, John Horace, master printer, 
author and lecturer in the field of ^^outdoor 
journahsm^^ b McAllisterville, Pa., 24 Sept. 
1859 After a private school education at Har- 
risburg, he learned the printing business, and 
established himself m it m 1878 He is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the J Horace McFarland 
Company, operating the Mount Pleasant Press, 
which he established in 18S9 From 1890 to 
1893 he printed and contributed to ^American 
Gardening,'^ which was published by the Rural 
Publishing Company, of New York, and edited 
by Prof. L H Bailey (now dean of the College 
of Agriculture of Cornell University) Profit- 
ing by this acquaintance, Mr McFarland sug- 
gested to Doubleday, Page & Company the 
general idea which bore fruit in the magazine 
Country Ltfe m America He designed its 
format, printed it during the first three years 
of its existence, made many of its covers and 
nearly all of its contents designs and supplied 
It with hundreds of photographs and articles, 
until Its publishers established their own print- 
ing plant in 1904 Immediately, the same inter- 
est was continued through the request of the 
Review of Reviews Compainr that he under- 
take the making of The Country Calendar » 
Then came Suburban Life, which continues to 
supply an outlet for his ^^outdoor^^ printing He 
is a contributor The Outlook y Collier’s Weekly, 
and other magazines, and conducted the ^^Beau- 
tiful America^^ department of the Ladies Home 
Journal from 1904 to 1907 He is the author of 
< Photographic Flowers and Trees^ (1902); 
and ^Beginning to Know the Trees ^ (1904); 
and has been photographic illustrator for other 
publications, notably Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture. He is secretary of the 
Municipal League of Harrisburg, a member of 
the Harrisburg Park Commission since 1905^ 
and president of the American Civic Associa- 
tion since 1904 His activities in civic improve- 
ment began in 1889 when he was one of seven 
men to organize the successful campaign in 
Harrisburg for the erection of a viaduct, for 
which a bond issue was effected in 1902 From 
1902 to 1904 he was president of the American 
League for Civic Improvement, and from 1903 
to IQ04 was a member of the executive hoard 
of the National Municipal League. 

McGarick, Alexander Joseph, American 
R. C. bishop, b Fox Lake, 111 ,, 3 Aug. 1863. 
His parents came from county Antrim, Ire- 
land, m 1849 and settled in Fox Lake where he 
attended the public schools. He was graduated 
from St. Viateur’s College, Kankakee, 111 , A.B. 
1884, studied theology and was ordained priest 
in Chicago, 111 ., m 1^7. He was curate of All 
Saints Church, Chicago, 1887-98, and pastor of 
St John’s Church, iSpS-ipoa In the latter 
year he was chosen pastor of Holy Angels 
Church, Chicago. His work as pastor of St 
John’s caused his election as auxiliary bishop 
of Chicago in 1899 and he was consecrated at 
the cathedral of the Holy Name, i May 1899, 
receiving the title of bishop of Marcropolis and 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago. Archbishop Fee- 
han acted as his consecrator, assisted by Bishop 
Spalding of Peoria, 12 bishops and nearly 300 
visiting priests being present Bishop McGarick 
continued as pastor of Holy Angels Church, 
combining his pastoral duties with those of 
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this bishopric ^ He is the author of ^Some 
Incentives to Right Living^ (1909). 

McGillicuddy, Daniel John, American pol- 
itician. b. Lewiston, Maine, 27 Aug 1857 He 
was graduated from Bowdoin College A.B. 
1881; studied law; was^ admitted to 3 ie Bar, 
and established himself in practice at Lewiston 
in 1883 He was elected mayor of Lewiston in 
1887, 1890, and 1902, was a member of the State 
legislature, 1884-85, and was the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate from the 2d distnct of 
Maine, for election to Congress, in 1906, and 
1908, but was elected a representative to the dad 
Congress in Sept 1910, taking his seat 
4 March 1911, his term expiring 4 March 1913 
His district is the one so long represented by 
Nelson Dingley and later by Charles E. Little- 
field, and with the exception of the Hon. L D 
M Sw’eat, in 1863, he is the first Democrat 
elected to represent the State of Maine in Con- 
gress since 1855. 


Chicago, 1892-1910. He was appointed a civil 
service commissioner in Chicago in 1903 , j udge 
of the Circuit Court of Cook County, 111 , 1903- 
10; judge of the Juvenile court of Chicago, 
1904-07, and judge of the Appellate court for 
first district of Ilhnois, 1909-10. He was presi- 
dent of the National Confederation of Jewish 
Chanties , president of the Milk Commission, of 
the League for the Protection of Immigrants, 
and of the Fnends of Russian Freedom; vice- 
president of the Children’s Hospital, a member 
of the executive committee of the National 
Confederation of Chanties and Corrections, 
and of many other philanthropic, and civil 
societies He is a member of the American 
Bar Association, the Ilhnois State Bar Associa- 
tion and the Chicago Bar Association. In 1910 
he was appointed by President Taft an associ- 
ate justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and his nomination was confirmed by the Sen- 
ate on 15 Dec. 1910 


McGoldrick, James, R C bishop- b Tip- 
perary, Ireland, in 1841, and was educated for 
the priesthood at All Hallows College, Dublin, 
Ireland In 1867 he was ordained priest and was 
appointed assistant pastor of the Cathedral at 
St Paul, Minn He came to the United States 
and entered upon his work, serving at the cathe- 
dral until 1868 when he was made pastor of the 
Church of the Immaculate Conception. On 
27 Dec 1889 he was consecrated first bishop of 
the newly formed diocese of Duluth, Minn. 

McKim, John, second missionary P E 
bishop of Tokio and 167th in succession in the 
American episcopate: b. Pittsfield, Mass., 17 
July 1852 He was graduated from Nashotah 
House, Wis., in 1879, having been ordered a 
deacon at All Saints Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
Wis, 16 June 1878, and was ordained to the 
priesthood by the bishop of Fon du Lac, the 
Rt Rev. John Henry Hobart Brown, in 1879 
He worked a short time in the Diocese of 
Chicago, and in 1880 was sent to Japan as a 
missionary in the district of Tokio, which was 
under the charge of the Rt Rev. Channing 
Moore Williams He made his headquarters 
at Osaka, and founded 17 stations in the dis- 
trict In March 1893 he was elected bishop of 
the missionary district of Tokio, as successor 
to Bishop Williams, who had resigned in 1889, 
and was consecrated in St Thomas’ Church, 
New Yortc City, 14 June 1893, Bishops Little- 
j'ohn, Lyman and Dudley officiating as conse- 
crators. The honorary degree of DD was 
conferred on him by Nashotah Theological 
Seminary in 1893, by Trinity College in 1893, 
and by Oxford University in 1908 When the 
Japan mission was divided into two missionary 
districts, Tokio and Kioto, which are also sepa- 
rate districts of the Nippon Lei Kokwai or Japan 
Church, Bishop McKim retained the diocese of 
Tokio, and Bishop Williams assumed the charge 
of the Kioto district until the election of the 
Rt. Rev. Sidney Catlin Partridge, who took 
charge in 1900. 

Mack, Julian William, associate j'ustice of 
the United States Supreme Court* b. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 19 July 1866.^ He attended the 
public schools of Cincinnati and was graduated 
from Harvard LLB 1887-. He took a post- 
graduate course at the universities of Berlin 
and Leipzig and was admitted to the bar in 
1890. He was professor of law at Northwestern 
University, 1895-1902, and at the University of 


MacKaye, Percy Wallace, American dram- 
atist b New York, 16 March 1875. After grad- 
uating at Harvard in 1897 he travelled in Europe 
for a year and studied two years at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig. After returning to New York he 
taught in private schools until 1904, since which 
time he has engaged in lecturing and m play 
writing; his lectures, on the American drama, 
being delivered at Chicago, Ann Arbor, Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, and other universities. 
His plays were at first poetic in character, on 
traditional themes, but latterly he has turned to 
contemporary prose comedy His poetic 
dramas lacked the definite, sharp outline neces- 
sary to a full success, and all his work shows 
too much solicitude for literary perfection — 
^^The language of a Harvard senior showing 
off,® as one critic puts it ; but there is a fresh- 
ness and vigor and gathering power in his 
later plays that are full of promise. The list 
includes ^The Canterbury Pilgnms,^ (a com- 
edy, 1903, performed at Harvard, Yale, and 
other universities m 1909, and given a civic 
pageant, Gloucester, Mass, 4 Aug 1909, in 
honor of President Taft) ; ^Feuris the Wolf^ 
(a tragedy, 1905) ; ^Jeanne d’Arc^ .(1906, pro- 
duced by Sothern and Marlowe in America 
and England) , ^Sapho and Phaon^ (a^ trag- 
edy, 1907, produced by Harrison Grey Fiske) ; 
^The Scarecrow^ (1908); ^Mater^ (1908), pro- 
duced by Henry Miller) ; and ^Anti-Matrimony^ 
(1910, in which ^ Henrietta Crosman took the 
leading role). His principal poems are ^Ode on 
the Centenary of Abraham Lincoln^ (which 
was delivered before the Brooklyn Institute, 
Feb 1909) ; ^Ticonderoga and Other Poems^ 
(1909) He is an earnest exponent of a Civic 
Theatre for America, and wrote, partly in its 
advocac}’', ^The Playhouse and the Play^ 

(1909). 

Macomb, Montgomery, American military 
officer . b. in Michigan, 12 Oct. 1852, He 
entered West Point i Sept. 1870, and was 
graduated in June 1874, and was assigned as a 
second lieutenant to the 4th Artillery. His 
first station was at the Presidio of San Fran- 
dsco, where he remained until Dec 1874, when 
he was sent on frontier duty to Fort Wrangel, 
Alaska He returned from that territory in 
June 1875, when he was appointed aide-de-camp 
to Brevet Maj'or-Gen. Montgomery C Meigs 
He accompanied that officer abroad in August 
1875, when he was sent to study the consUtu- 
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tion and government of the European armies 
Returning to the United States in April 
1876, he served on engineering duty on 
Lieutenant Wheeler's geographic explorations, 
and was on that staff until Dec 1^3, m the 
meantime having been promoted to first lieu- 
tenant in Sept. 1879 He was graduated from 
the Artillen" School in 1886, and was at the Mil- 
itary Academy as assistant professor of math- 
ematics from Aug 1887, until Aug. 1888, and 
then of drawing until ^ April 1891. When 
relieved, he was placed in command of corps 
No. I of the Central American division of the 
Intercontinental Railway Commission He was 
made captain in the 7th Artillery on 8 March 
1898, and was in the field in the Porto Rican 
campaign from July until Sept. 1898. He 
reached his majorship in^ Nov. 1901, and 
was with the Russian army in Manchuria from 
the beginning to the end of the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1905 He was promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel on 26 March 1906, colonel on 5 April 
1907, and on the reorganization of the artillery 
arm in June of that year he was assigned to 
the 6th Field Artillery When General Myer 
(q. V ) retired on 14 Nov 1910, Colonel Macomb 
was appointed to succeed him He was at this 
time a member of the General Staff, on duty in 
the office of the Chief of Staff in Washington, 
serving as a chief of the field artillery, and was 
considered one of the most efficient officers in 


government There is a Council of Administra- 
tion at the capital. Military combined with 
civil officers carry out the administration, the 
former having control of 5 out of the 19 dis- 
tricts of the Island By 1890, after several 
years of trouble in Madagascar, France was 
recognized as the legitimate protector of the 
Island, by Great Britain, although the natives 
resisted the encroachments of the French Not 
until 1897, however, was the native queen suc- 
ceeded by the Resident-General, the colony hav- 
ing been declared such the previous year 

Finance and Banks — The revenue for 1908 
was estimated at $6,257,850, and the expenditure 
the same The colony cost France about $3,034- 
800 for 1910. The debt outstanding at the 
beginning of 1908 amounted to about $20,063,700, 
and was chiefly incurred for public works The 
postoffice and general administration consume a 
large proportion of the revenue The principal 
sources of revenue are land, house, and personal 
taxes, customs, indirect taxes, colonial lands, 
posts, etc As a sequence to the abolition of 
slavery in Madagascar, the natives are subjected 
to from 10 to 30 francs per capita taxes. Italian 
money pieces are in circulation in the country, 
but the S-franc coin (silver), its sub-divisions, 
and copper coins are the only legal money. 
There is a private bank in the Island, and a 
French banking house from Paris has branches 
in SIX of the most important aties 


that branch of the service. His assignment, 


Justice, Public Instruction, and Religion ■ 


when appointed a general officer to succeed Justice is administered among the natives in 
Gen- A. L Myer, was to the new military dis- district and provincial tribunals, from which 
tnct of Hawaii. appeal may be made eventually to the Governor- 

MaeVeagh, FtankUn, American govern- 

ment official, b. in Chester County, Pa He was 'ifuni pme 

graduated from Yale m 1862 and then studied *0^ Parnuet ^Studv^of th^kencriM- 

in^Kte^^York for*two*'vea?s then^went^to is obligatory in Madagascar, as is general 

education for children bcnveen_8 and 14 years. 


Chicap and established the firm of Frankhn school^ in 190^ 

fmrtf i?^°Tnno’ J wn« primary. With 1,330 teacliers and 56,000 pupils ; 

Tnrf ^4 profcssional, I administrative, and IS normal, 
tcachers and profcssofs, and 1,530 
scholars. Elementary schools for Europeans in 

Assoeiktiofof Ch^ he inau^rafed W riil'toVonv '‘are 'as°sufuoi !fro’ 

wa^sekcted bv PresXt TaVa^Se?re'ta?v of instruLon Catholic m^ssFons 

Se Treasu^^of *l &d Sta^^^^^^ * 26o_menibers in 1895.. and Protestant 


about 175. There are approximately 500,000 


Madagascar. The fourth largest island in nominal Christians in the country, nine-tenths 
the world, lying off the coast of southeast of whom are Protestants. 


Africa; since the 15th century under French 
dominion. 


Products, Industries, and Trade — The cul- 
tivated area is about 848,200 acres in extent. 


aominion, tivated area is about 840,200 acres in extent. 

Area and Population maximum length The principal products of the land, which is let 
and breadth of the island are 975 and or sold to individuals or companies, are rice, 

350 miles, respectively, and the area is about manioc, sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, vanilla, 

226,000 square miles. At the beginning of 1908 tobacco, cloves, mulberry trees, rubber trees, 
the population numbered about 2,706,650, of and sweet potatoes Caoutchouc is the chief 
whom 9,700 were Europeans, 3»6oo were Asia- article of agriculture. Gums, resins, dye-plants, 
tics, and 2,000 Africans There were about and medicinal plants are abundant. The forests 
75,100 births, and 63,400^ deaths among the produce valuable woods of various kinds. Stock- 
natives in 1907 The chief towns and their raising is an important industry. There are 

inhabitants (1901) are: Antananarivo (the cap- about 1,950 horses and mules, in the island; 

ital), 72,000; Fianarantsoa, 4»5oo; Ambositra, 2,860,400 cattle; 264,100 sheep; 03,350 goats; and 
3,000; Tulcar, 2,900, Mananjary, 2,600; Ande- 479>ioo swine. Silk-weaving and cotton-weav- 
voranto, S,6oo; Tamatave, 7,000; and Majunga, ing, the manufacture of palm-fibre cloth, and 
4,600. The last two named are ports on the east metal works, are among the country's indus- 
and west coasts respectively ^ . tries. Sugar-works, soap-works, breweries, etc. 

Government and History. — Native sub-offi- are being established by Europeans. The min- 
cials perform a great many of the minor duties eral resources comprise gold, iron, copper, lead, 
of government The chiefs who are favored of silver, zinc, antimony, manganese, nickel, sul- 
the people are as a rule appointed to such phur, graphite, and lignite. About 101,250 
offices as they can fill consistently with good ounces (troy) of gold were produced in I9C)8. 
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The total imports into Madagascar in 1908 were 
valued at 882, 500, and the exports from the 
colony at $4,529,850. The leading imports were : 
tissues (approximately), $2,391,000; spints, 
$616,750 ; metal wares, $590,000 ; coal, stone, etc., 
$394*750 ; flour, $244,500; and colonial products, 
$234*750. The exports were chiefly as follows 
(figures approximate) : gold, $1,889,000; rubber, 
$252,000; hides, $640,500, rafia, $363,500; wax, 
$249,500; and vanilla, $208,500 The country’s 
trade is carried on principally with France and 
its colonies, Great Britain, and Germany The 
total import and export trade with France in 
1908 amounted to about $5, 733,000. 

ShipptJtg, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs — 
Vessels entered and cleared at the ports of 
Madagascar in 1908, about 7*250. Regular 
steamers ply between the most important ports, 
and the vessels of three French shipping-com- 
panies visit the seaport of Tamatave There 
are almost 200 miles of railway open, which 
with a canal connects the capital with Svanie- 
vano. The telegraph lines have a total length 
of 3,450 miles , telephone lines, 130 miles There 
are postoffices throughout the colony, and the 
service is good 

Maes, Camillus Paul, American R. C. 
bishop b. Courtrai, Belgium, 13 March 1846^ 
He was graduated from the college of Courtrai 
in 1864, studied theology in the seminary at 
Bruges and at the American college at Louvain 
and was ordained a priest in the Mechlin Cathe- 
dral, Belgium, by Mgr. Antonio, 19 Dec 1868. 
He emigrated to the United States m 1869 and 
was assigned to the diocese of Detroit, Mich 
Later in the year he was appointed pastor of 
St Peter’s Church, Mt Clemens; in 1871 of 
St Ma^’s Church, Monroe, and in 1873 of St 
John’s Church, Monroe, Mich He was chosen 
by Bishop Borgess to be his secretary in 1880 
and served until 1884 when he was elected 
bishop of Covington, Ky He was consecrated 
25 Jan 1885 in St Mary’s Cathedral by Arch- 
bishop Elder, assisted by the bishops of Louis- 
ville, Ky , and Detroit Mich Bishop Maes was 
a member of the board of ^ directors of the 
Catholic University of America and was per- 
manent president of the Eucharistic Congresses. 
He was editor of the Emmanuel the organ of 
the Eucharistic league, and is the author of 
^Life of Rev. Charles Nerinck^ (1880). It was 
during his bishopric that the $500,000 cathedral 
at Covington, Ky., was completed. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, Belgian poet and 
dramatist, b in Ghent, Belgium, 29 Aug 1862. 
He attended a Jesuit school,^ studied law, and 
in 1887 was admitted to practice, but in 18^ he 
abandoned the law profession and engaged in 
literary pursuits in Pans His first work, a 
collection of verses entitled ^Serres Chandes,^ 
was published in 1889, and he added to this col- 
lection ^Dori2e Chansons^ in 1896. His dramas 
are symbolic or mystic in treatment, and are 
pervaded by melancholy to such a degree that 
they are seldom produced on the stage, they 
include ^La Princesse Maleine^ (1889); ^Les 
Avengles^ (1890); ^L’lntru^e^ (1890); ^Les 
Sept Princesses^ (1891); ^Pelleas and Melis- 
ande^ (1892); ^Allodine et Polomides: Inter- 
ieur> (18^); ^Mort de Tintagiles^ (1894); 
^Aglaraine et Selysette^ {1896) ; ^Ardaine et 
Barbe Bleue^ (iQoi) ; ^Monna Vanna> (1902); 
^Joyzelle^ (1903); ^The Blue Bird^ (1909); 
and ^Mary Magdaline^ (1910). A collection of 


his dramas, translated by Richard Hovey, 
appeared in 1896 and 1901 His philosophical 
essays are ^Le Tresor des Humbles^ (1896); 
^La Sagesse et la Destinee^ (1898) ; ^Le Temple 
Euseveh^ and ^La Vie^ des Abeilles,^ a study 
of bee life translated into English by Alfred 
Sutro (1891). In 1905 a translation of ^Monna 
Vanna^ by William Winter, was produced in 
New York city, and in igio a translation by 
A T De Mattas of ^The Blue Bird,^ an 
allegoncal or fairy play in five sfcts and two 
scenes, w'as produced at the New Theatre, New 
York aty, and was received with great interest 
by the public, who pronounced it the dramatic 
event of the season. 

Magnetism, Physiological Effects of. 
Several >ears ago. Lord Lmdsay, (now the Earl 
of Crawford) conducted a senes of experi- 
ments, in which the effects of magnetism upon 
the human body were studied. The result of 
these expenments was to show, apparently, that 
the magnetic field had no effect upon the human 
organism — a result which had also been arnved 
at m 1886 by Professors Jastrow and Nuttall. 
(See Proceedings Amer. Soc Psy, Res., pp 
116-26) More recent investigations by Pro- 
fessor Thomson, however, have shown that this 
early ^verdict, so confidently arrived at, at the 
time, is incorrect, and that magnetism does have 
an appreciable effect upon the body. A real phy- 
siological effect has been shown to exist In a 
recent article in the Edison M onthly, it is said : 

^^Some six years ago, when expenmenting 
with an electromagnet which had been con- 
structed to show his well-known experiments on 
the repulsion of copper nngs, he observed a faint 
visual effect when his forehead was placed close 
to the magnet. He recently found the means of 
producing the visual effect (which is subjective 
and physiological) in a way that succeeds with 
every person on whom it has been tried. An 
alternating magnetic field of sufficient intensity 
and extent was produced by passing an alter- 
nating current around a speaally constructed 
magnetizing coil. 

<^On insertiijg the head into the intenor of 
the coil in the dark, or with the eyes closed, 
there is perceived over the whole region of 
vision a faint, flickering illumination, colorless 
or of a slightly bluish tint. The period of tie 
flicker is not well defined. It does not seem to 
be the same over the whole region of vision at 
the same time, nor is it equally bright over the 
whole region of vision, but is sometimes 
brighter in the peripheral remon than in the 
central parts. Even in daylight, with the eyes 
open, one is conscious of a sensation or flicker 
superposed upon the ordinary vision. 

®The effect is diminished by lowering the 
intensity of the field, and increased by raising it 
Attempts to discover whether the brightness of 
the phenomenon stands in any relation to the 
direction of the axis of the field with respect 
to the directions of the prinapal axis of the 
skull have not yet revealed any definite result 
It will be necessary to apply more intense 
fields than have yet been tried. No after- 
effects of any kind have been expenenced, 
either by Professor Thompson or by any of the 
persons who have made the experiments with 
him.® 

These newer experiments, therefore, seem to 
conform the earlier views and experiments in 
this direction — for example, those of Baron 
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Reichenbach, who contended that the magnetic 
field had a definite action upon the physical 
organism. At the time, he was laughed at, and, 
after a number of further experiments, all yield' 
ing negative results, it was decided that it was 
useless to look further, since nothing would 
ever be found Yet fuller knowledge has 
reversed this conclusion — as we have seen more 
than once in the history of scientific research 
and endeavor 


foundry, etc, $5,191,274, flour and grist, $1,422,- 
671, printing, etc, $2,107,149, shipbuilding, etc, 
$1,221,691, leather, $1,464,735 The principal 
seaport is Portland, through which, in 1909, 
merchandise to the value of $1,573,386 was im- 
ported, and merchandise to the value of $12,- 
861,973 exported The exports were meat 
products, cattle, wheat, and maize. In 1909 there 
were 2,173 miles of railway and 412 miles of 
electric railway within the State The railways 


Maine. A State of the New England with the Canadian railway systems 

division of the United States with an area of _ fishing industry^ of the 

33,000 square miles, of which 29,895 square State 6,861 persons were employed 111 19^ 
miles IS land. The capital is Augusta The Vessels numbered S7S. value including outfit, 
population of Maine in 1910 was 742.371, being $i,oo6,S43 .boats 6,9^, value, $^2,490: value 
an increase of 47.905 or 69 per cent in the of apparatus of capture, 8576.262 value of 
past 10 years The population of the State accessory property and cash capital, $165,655; 
per square mile is 24.8. Maine ranks 34th in val^ of products, $3,256,581 _ 


population 

Agriculture — The products of Maine are 


Government — The Governor of Maine is 
Frederick W Plaisted, with a salary of $3,000 


derived chiefly from agriculture, forestry, The Secr^ary of State is A I Brown , ^ re^s- 
quarrymg, and fisheries The State has, besides Gilmore, Adjutant'General, Elliot 

other attractions, excellent hunting and fishing, G Ddl; Auditor, Lament A Stevens; Allor- 
and is a favorite summer resort. The soil is ney-Generab Warren C Philbrook, Superin- 
not generally fertile, an important exception ^ndeiit of Education, Payson Smith; Insurance 
being that of the Aroostook Valley, which is Commissioner, Beecher Putnam, Commissmner 
well adapted for the growing of fruit and of Agriculture A. W Gilman, Commissioner 
vegetables. The number of farms reported in of Public Lands, E E Ring all Repubheans, 
1910 was 59,773, as compared with 59,299 m except P aisted and Stevens, who are Demo- 
1900 The total value of farm lands and crats There is a legislatuic of two 1-iouscs, 
buildings was given, in 1910, as $158,676,000, the tbe Senate, containing 31 members, and the 
total value of farm land alone being $85,923,- of Representatives, with 151 members, 

000 In 1910 the value of the farm land alone both Houses being elected at the same time for 
constituted 54 per cent of the total value of two years l ie suffrage is possessed by every 
farm land and buildings. The reported value of registered male citizen of the Umtcc States, 
farm implements and machinery was $14,476,- 21 years of age, who can read English and 
000. the total acreage reported was 6,291,000 write his own name, but paupers and untaxed 
acres, as compared with 6,300,000 in 1900. a Indians have no vote. For local government 
decrease of 9,000 acres or o.i per cent The the State is divided into 16 counties, siih-divided 
average acres per farm reported in 1910 was towns, cities, plantations, and various un^ 
105. The average value per acre of farm land mcc^poratccl places. , , . » . . 

and buildings in 1910 was $25 The expendi- Finance,— As no part of the bonded indebt- 
tures for labor in 1910 reached the sum of edness of the State became due in 1909 it re- 
$5,591,000. The expenditure for fertilizers mained the same as in the previous year, viz . 
amounted to $4,003,000 The cereal crops $698,000,000 The receipts dining the year 1009 
for 1910 were as follows. Oats, 5, 554, 000 were $3,396,850, cash on hand i Tan 1009, 
bushels; corn, 782,000 bushels; wheat, 267,000 $560,534, expenditures during looo, $3,889,561; 
bushels, barley, 248,000 bushels; potatoes, 27,- leaving a balance on hand, 31 Dec. 1909, of 

940.000 bushels , hay, 1,750,000 In ipio the $75,823 The assessed valuations of Maine are • 
farm animals comprised 119,000 horses, i7S,ooo Realty property, $345,572,709; personal property, 
milch cows, 139,000 other cattle, 254,000 sheep, $82,639,756; total, $428,212,465. 

and 62,000 swme The wool clip amounted to ^ Religion and Education , — The largest re- 

810.000 pounds of scoured wool, valued at ligious body is the Catholic Church, then come 

^53,000 in 1907. Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, and 


Baptists, 


Mining and Manufactures , — In the State are Protestant Episcopalians. Education is free for 
large granite works, cotton mills, paper mills, pupils from 5 to 21 years, and compulsory from 
manufactures of clothing, etc. In 1908 the 5 to 14 ^ The State Superintendent has general 
quarries yielded granite to the value of $2,027,- supervision over education ; there are no county 
508; slate, $213,707 In the State there are superintendents Cities and towns have elective 
mineral springs, which yield 1,182,322 gallons, school attendance committees. In 1909 the 
valued at $394,346 per annum. The value of 4,624 common schools had 6,792 teachers and 
the total mineral output in 1908 was estimated 212,329 enrolled pupils The 2ip free high 
at $4,044,678 In 1905, when the last census schools had 13,862 pupils. There are 41 acad- 
enumeration of manufactures was made, the emies, institutes, and seminaries, with, in 1909, 
State had 3,145 manufacturing establishments 3*626 enrolled pupils. State summer schools are 
employing altogether 3,772 salaried officials, and held at Gorham, Farmington, , Castine, Presque 
74,958 wage-earners. Their aggregate capital Isle, Fort Kent For the training of teachers 
amounted to $143,707,750 ; the cost of raw ma- there were five public normal schools with 39 
terials in a year, to ^,042,090, and the value teachers and 701 students The University of 
of a year’s output to $144,020,197. The leading Maine, founded in 1868, at Crono, has 90 pro- 
industries with their capitals are: Textiles, fessors and teachers, and 884 students. It is 
$39,195*079; lumber and timber, $15,083,395; endowed by and receives large appropriations 
lumber, planing, etc., $2,003,304; boots and from the State. Bowdoin College, founded in 
shoes, $4,450,939; fish canning, etc,, $2,144,690; 1794, at Brunswick, has 57 professors and 420 
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students. Bates College at Lewiston has I7 
professors and 429 students, and Colby Col- 
lege, at Waterville, has 17 professors and 283 
students. Public schools are mainly supported 
by appropriations from the towns or cities and 
from the State, and by the income from school 
funds. 

Chanties and Corrections — Apart from 
almshouses and asylums for the insane, etc, 
there are 43 benevolent institutions in the State, 
nearly all being provided by pn-vate or ec- 
clesiastical charity They comprise 12 hospitals 
(one public), 10 orphanages (one public), 20 
homes for adults (one public), and a school 
for the deaf (public) In 1909, 7,643 inmates 
were admitted, and at the end of the year there 
remained 4,015. Blind children are sent to an 
institution at Boston, at the expense of the 
State, which also makes grants in aid of 
charitable associations The overseers of 
towns have charge of +he poor and of the poor 
farm and buildings, and may cause all their 
paupers to be supported there, but veterans may 
not be sent to an almshouse Towns may con- 
tract for the support of their poor. Settlement 
is obtained by residence for five successive years 
without poor relief, and entitles a pauper to 
support. Parents, grandparents, children, and 
grandchildren are liable for each other’s sup- 
port. It is a punishable offence to bring a 
pauper into a town where he has no settlement 
Towns are reimbursed by the State for the 
support of a pauper who has no legal settle- 
ment in the State. 

Legislation — Thtrt was no regular legis- 
lative session in 1910. ^ In 1909 an act was 
passed creating a commission to assist in the 
topographical survey of the State; to set about 
the formation of a forest reserve and to have 
charge of plans of reforestation Other acts 
were to prohibit the transmission of electricity 
generated from water powers in Maine across 
the borders of Maine without special charter 
therefor from the State, to restrict to 58 the 
hours for women and children in all cotton- 
mills and other factories, except sardine fac- 
tories and corn shops, and a new code of 
military laws governing the National Guard of 
Maine 

History — In Sept 1910, Maine, hitherto 
steadfastly Republican, elected a Democratic 
governor in the person of Frederick W. Plais- 
ted Maine’s total vote m the State election 
was the greatest ever cast in a Presidential 
mid-term year and was exceeded only by the 
Presidential election years of 1880, 1884, and 
1888 The total vote was 141,584 The gover- 
nor got 73,801 votes, or a plurality of 8,114. 
His vote was almost identical with that given 
his father, Harris M Plaisted, the last 
Democratic Governor of Maine, who, in 1880, 
received 73,713 votes. The total in that year, 
147,802, has never been exceeded in Maine The 
election of a Democratic governor is likely 
to bring about certain changes in the prohibition 
laws of the State 

Maine Boundary Treaty, The year 1910 
^tnessed the final settlement of the long stand- 
ing dispute as to the boundary line between 
Maine and New Brunswick. Secretary of State 
Knox, acting for the United States, and Am- 
bassador Bryce, on behalf of Great Britain, 
signed a treaty^ which establishes the exact 
boundary of Maine for all time. 


At the close of the Revolutionary War in 
1783 the first attempt was made to fix a satis- 
factory boundary, but it resulted only in hope- 
less dissatisfaction Ever since that time the 
matter has remained one for ceaseless wrangling 
and dispute Scarcely a diplomat has been sent 
to this country from England but has been 
called upon to familiarize himself with ^ the 
Maine-New Brunswick boundary situation; 
while the state department of this country has 
gone over the ground so many times that that 
performance had almost come to be regarded 
as one of the regular duties of the department 
Hope of ever reaching a final and satisfactory 
arrangement of the question had long since been 
abandoned 

Most boundary lines are fixed by nature; 
those which are not do not as a rule amount 
to a great deal, and an amicable settlement can 
usually be reached at once With the Maine- 
New^ Brunswick line, however, neither of these 
conditions have ever applied, particularly in that 
part which has so long been in dispute. This 
particular line runs through Passamaquoddy 
Bay, along the little islands at the mouth of the 
St. Croix River. As a result of its indefinite 
character there has been endless dispute and 
strife among the fishermen who frequent these 
parts ; dispute which has had an industrial 
significance since both the Eastport and Lubec 
cannenes have sent their men to this point, and 
it makes a vast deal of difference whether they 
are fishing in American or Canadian waters. 

The source of all the trouble was the loose- 
ness with which the first treaty, that of 1783, 
was drawn up. Article II of that document 
reads . 

®And that all disputes which might arise in 
future on the subject of the boundaries of the 
said United States may be prevented, it is herein 
agreed and declared that the following are, and 
shall be, their boundaries, viz. From the north- 
west angle of Novia Scotia, viz • That angle 
which is formed by a line drawn due north from 
the source of the St. Croix River to the High- 
lands; along the said Highlands which divide 
those rivers that empty themselves into the 
river St Lawrence from those which fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean, to the northwesternmost 
head of the Connecticut River,® etc. 

Thus, while the St Croix was plainly named 
as the beginnmg of the eastern boundary, the 
only point mentioned was ^e source of the 
river, and not a word was said about its mouth 
or the numerous islands of the great bay into 
which it empties Moreover, there arose at once 
the questions as to what was the St. Croix 
River. The trouble loomed up at the very start 
The first action toward a settlement was taken 
in 1794 when John Jay was charged to adjust 
the matter. All he was .able to accomplish, 
however, was a provision in his treaty of that 
year for the appointment of three commission- 
ers to determine just what was the St Croix 
River. These commissioners met at Halifax 
in 1798 and determined the river, but neglected 
to mention its source and made no disposition 
of the islands at its mouth Subsequently there 
were treaties, conventions and declarations^ be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
relative to this subject in 1814, 1818, 1827, 1842, 
1846, and 1870, but in every instance there was 
something still left to be adjusted around the 
mouth of the river 

The treaty of Ghent in 1814 provided for 
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commissioners io settle the matter and they 
deaded that Moose, Dudley, and Frederick 
Islands belonged to the United States, while all 
the other islands, including Grand Menan, were 
the property of Great Britain. This was very 
good as far as it went, but it left unsettled the 
status of several small islands in the St. Croix 
and of the line itself ^ through the bay. The 
channel thus remained in dispute 

In addition to this, trouble soon arose over 
the boundary line northward and westward 
from the source of the St. Croix. The origi- 
nal treaty had been exceedingly vague on this 
subject, and finally in 1827 the King of the 
Netherlands was named as referee to conclude 
the dispute. After failing for a^ long time to 
satisfy either party with any of his suggestions, 
he drew a line to suit himself, awarding part of 
the disputed territory to Maine and part to 
New Brunswick The United States rejected 
this arrangement, while in the meantime the 
disturbances on the border kept becoming more 
and more serious Operations of the 1830 cen- 
sus takers in the contested area created much 
feeling, and eight years later an American lum- 
ber dealer was thrown into jail by New Bruns- 
wick officials — the act having much to do with 
though no blood was spilled m this it came 
the precipitation of the Aroostook war Al- 
very near maturing into^ a third war with 
England A joint occupation was agreed upon 
as a temporary compromise, before Daniel Web- 
ster and Lord Ashburton came together in 1842 
and drew up the famous treaty which settled 
all dispute as to that particular part of the 
boundary line. 

It has been related as an historical fact that 
in these negotiations both nations withheld maps 
which were unfavorable to their claims The 
Americans had one which had been discovered 
but a short while before in Pans, and was 
supposed to have been drawn up by Benjamin 
Franklin, while in the possession of the Eng- 
lish was one made by Richard Oswald, who 
was one of the commissioners who negotiated 
in the treaty which gave the United States its 
independence. Later both nations showed these 
maps to their own people in evidence of how 
conclusively they had got the best of the bar- 
gain. Up to the present time, however, the 
United States has always regarded the signing 
of this treaty of 1842 as a diplomatic triumph. 

The treaty of 1842, however, made no men- 
tion of any part of the boundary south of the 
monument which had been erected at the source 
of the St. Croix, and until Secretary Knox and 
Ambassador Bryce signed their treaty of 1910 
the lower part of the line in places was still con- 
tested. But with the signing of this latest treaty 
and the final settlement of tne whole chaotic mat- 
ter no point now remains between the United 
States and Canada which is in the slightest 
dispute. 

Maine, Raising of the. The first work 
undertaken by the army engineers toward rais- 
ing the Maine, on 3 Jan. 1911, revealed the fact 
that a portion of the coal bunkers had been 
blown outside the vessel by the force of an 
inward explosion. This indicated either that 
the vessel had been destroyed and sunk from 
within, as maintained by Spain, or that an in- 
terior explosion had occurred after the vessel 
had struck Spanish mines sunk in the harbor 
of Havana. Which theory is correct can only 
be fully ascertained by raising the battleship 


and examining all the evidences Since the 
vessel had not been touched previous to the 
work which began early in 1911 all the evidence 
remained intact and a final decision will be 
reached as to the cause of the disaster There 
has been shown no desire to conceal the facts 
and, if the $300,000 appropriated for the work 
IS not sufficient, the attitude of Congress is 
to appropriate all that is necessary and settle 
forever the mystery of the sinking of the 
Maine. 

The battleship was sunk on the evening of 

14 Feb. 1898, and, although a board passed on 
the cause of the disaster, it was not possible 
to decide absolutely without raising the vessel. 
Admiral French E. Chadwick, who has been 
active m the efforts to secure adequate legisla- 
tion, wrote at the time of the board’s report, 
^We can afford to say we are mistaken, we 
cannot afford the imputation of fearing the 
truth He also expressed the general public 
sentiment at the time the appropriation was 
passed by saying* hope, when the wreck 
shall be removed, that it may be done so that 
the wrecked forebody of^ the ship may be ex- 
posed beforehand, by using a cofferdam, and 
a judgment thus be formed beyond a doubt as 
to the accuracy of the board’s report No one 
connected with the work has any doubt, but it 

15 another thing to convince the world at large 

This is the spirit in which the work has 

been undertaken and method used will pre- 
serve the evidence It is known already that 
the forward powder magazines exploded, but 
whether there was an explosion of a mine first 
is yet to be settled. The sides and deck of 
the vessel were blown out and it was cut al- 
most in two about one-third from its bow The 
bow remained connected only by the double 
plating on the bottom and, after doubling over, 
was the first part to sink. The rest of the 
vessel sank later intact It remains sunk in 
soft mud The important thing will be to 
uncover the whole vessel in as near the pres- 
ent condition as possible. 

Army engineers, realizing that the mere 
raising of the vessel will not be adequate, have 
devised a scheme by which the vessel is to be 
entirely surrounded by cofferdams and the 
water pumped dry about the vessel The mud 
can then be excavated and the bodies of the 
dead sailors removed, when the true cause of 
the disaster can be determined beyond further 
doubt. 

The cofferdams will begin near the bow of 
the vessel and be made of cylindrical caissons, 
formed of interlocking steel sheet piling, which 
will be driven throu^ the mud into the hard 
clay 70 feet deep. When the cofferdam walls are 
completed they will be filled with clay and made 
water tight as well as strong enough to resist 
the force of the surrounding water when the 
water inside is pumped out There will be 
practically no seepage from below as the cof- 
ferdam will^ be sunk as deep as possible. The 
cofferdams in themselves .would not be able to 
resist the outside pressure, but the walls will 
be. Centrifugal pumps will remove the water 
on the inside as well as a large portion of the 
mud. Col. Wm. M. Black, of the engineer 
corps of the army, will have charge of the work 
He estimates that the building of the coffer- 
dams and walls will cost $225,000 of the $300,000 
now available. 
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One hundred men are engaged on the work 
necessary to the raising of the battered bulk 
of the Maine, The space inclosed by the cais- 
sons which are sunk around the wreck are 
about three square acres The Maine was 423 
feet long and 57 feet beam, and the centre of 
the caissons are 70 feet from the hull There 
are twenty-two caissons — six, 50 feet in diam- 
eter, on each side, and five, no feet in diameter, 
at the bow and five at the stern. This leaves 
45 feet between the inside of the line of caissons 
and the hull, all around The figure described 
by the line is a large oval, 494 feet long and 
247 feet wide The caissons are sunk 12 inches 
apart, the interval is filled in with interlocking 
steel piling The caissons are filled with mud 
pumped from around the wreck They work 
like a row of monster barrels round the wreck. 
The caissons nse five feet above the surface 
of the water There is 35 feet of water where 
the Maine lies, and 17 feet of mud or harbor 
deposit. The piling is driven 18 feet into the 
clay bottom There are to be about 3,300 piles. 
Near the wreck a structure on piling is used 
as a power house which furnishes the current 
for innumerable lights, which transform night 
into day for the workmen It is estimated that 
the caissons will be completed and the pumping 
out of the water and mud done by the last of 
Jan 1911. The engineers, it is said have been 
instructed to have everything in readiness for 
memorial exercises on 15 February, the 13th 
anniversary of the destruction of the Maine, 
by which time it is expected the cause of the 
explosion will be known The American colony 
of Havana are to make a great event of the 
memonal exercises. Each year the Americans 
there have visited the wreck and decorated it 
with wreaths and offered prayer for the men 
who were swept to death on that memorable 
February night. 

Malaria. Until a few years ago, malaria 
was considered an indefinable disease, closely 
akin to fever, whose^ ongin was unknown, but 
which generally onginated, it was believed, in 
the poisonous exhalations given off by damp 
and marshy ground, that is, a sort of miasma 
or effluvium, which the patient inhaled, and 
which was the direct cause of his disease. 
Speculations were advanced as to the nature 
of this remarkable ®gas,^^ and innumerable 
chemical tests were made of the air in the neigh- 
borhood of marshy^ ground, in the hope of 
isolating it; but all in vain. It was only with 
the discovery of the cause of this disease that 
a belief in the existence of such a miasma was 
given up. We now know that malaria is caused, 
not by a mysterious effluvium, arising from the 
swamp; but is the direct result of the bite of 
a mosquito, it is inoculated, as it were, and 
the various symptoms we observe are the mani- 
festations of the presence, within the blood- 
stream, of this poison By numerous experi- 
ments, it has been definitely ascertained that 
the disease is carried from one person to an- 
other by means of mosquitoes, and in no other 
way; and, further, that only one kind of mos- 
quito, the anopheles, does carry the disease in 
this manner; it can extract tihe poison from 
the veins of one already sick with the disease, 
and inoculate a healthy person with the virus. 
In this way the disease is spread. The method 
of stamping out the disease is thus apparent: 
exterminate the mosquitoes. This once done. 


the means of transmission would be abolished, 
and malaria would cease. 

Carrying this idea into practice, much valu- 
able work has been done in the extermination 
of mosquitoes and their eggs, in marshy 
grounds, in all parts of the country Steps 
have been taken to render their growth and 
propagation impossible, — with such success that, 
at the present time, many districts formerly 
considered most unhealthy, are quite habit- 
able, and, whereas only a few years ago, thou- 
sands of men perished annually, not a single 
death occurs in these districts, due to this cause 
The progress made against malaria is one of 
the most important achievements of modern 
medical science, and is a good example of the 
old saying that it is always comparatively easy 
to cure a disease, when once its true causes 
are known That ^^prevention is better than 
cure® has been illustrated in a striking manner 
in the recent progressive conquest of malaria. 

Malay States, Federated. A federation of 
small native States in the Malay Peninsula, 
which in 1896 came under the administration 
of a Bntish Resident General and the High 
Commissioner of Singapore 

The present area and population of the 
States IS as follows : 


State. 

Area 

Sq Miles 

Population. 

Perak . . 

7)08 o 

335.000 

Selangor. - 

3,200 

iSo.ooo 

Negn Sembilan . . . 

2, 600 

100,000 

Pahang . . ... 

Trengganu .... 

. 14,000 

90,000 

4,500 

120,000 

Total 

31,380 

825,000 


The principal products are: cocoanuts, rice, 
rubber, sugar, tapioca, cofiFee, pepper, gambier, 
and nipah palms. About 200,000 acres are 
planted with rubber trees. Some gold, tin and 
other metals are found. Yearly exports, 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000, of which nearly 
$4,000,000 is in rubber. The imports (over 
$30,000,000) are chiefly rice, petroleum, opium, 
bran, flour, and sugar. The revenue for 
1909 was over $13,000,000 which was some- 
what lower than the expenditure. In Perak, 
Selangor, and Negri Sembilan there are both 
English and Malay schools, with over 20,000 
enrolled pupils There are about 500 miles of 
railways in operation. The principal mining 
centres are thus connected with sea and river 
ports. The largest town in the States is Kulla 
Lampor (Selanger), with about 50,000 
inhabitants. 

The history of these States has been similar 
to that of many others which have come under 
the protective influence of Great Britain in 
the Far East In 1874, residents and a staff 
of European officers were appointed for the 
West coast Malay States of Perak, Selangor, 
and Sungei Ujong, to aid the native rulers by 
advice and to exercise certain executive func- 
tions. In 1888 the Rajah or Sultan of Pahang 
on the East Coast, put his State also under 
British protection Meanwhile, in 1883, the 
interests of the small States on the frontier 
of Malacca were consolidated with those of 
the Straits Settlements, and the former were 
confederated (1889) under the name of Negri 
Sembilan (Signifying Nine States) and this 
was placed under the resident of Sungei Ujong, 
and later, the two being amalgamated, the new 
federation retained the name of Negri Sembi- 
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Ian. The next step in consolidation was the larly known as A M» Mrs Eddy was 
British Treaty of 1896 with Perak, Selangor, herself the first to com this phrase Fiom the 
Pahang and Negri Sembilan, forming the beginning of her religious work she has 
P'ederated Malay States, by which Great Britain believed firmly in its existence She has stated 
came into force, the States agreeing to fur- that her husband’s death was caused by it and 
nish a contingent of troops for service m the has been apparently under constant fear that 
colony in case of war. In 1909 Siam by treaty she, too, might become the victim of such mal- 
transferred to Great Britain, the rights of practice Richard Kennedy, the first ^^prac- 
suzeranity, administration, protection, and con- titioner® who actively associated himself with 
trol over a tract of territory lying north of Mrs. Eddy m her Christian Science healing 
the Federated Malay States and comprising work, was finally accused of its practice by 
the whole of Trengganu, the greater part of her, and subsequently she has brought the same 
Kelantan and Keda, and some other districts charge against many others. The subject is 
The State of Trengganu, which had never given prominent mention in her writings, and 
acknowledged Siam’s suzerainty, joined the all are warned against its manifestations. Never 
Federated Malay States on 18 Feb. 1910 before, however, has the subject been brought 

Malicious Animal Magnetism. In the fall such prominence as in the case of Mrs 
of 1909 the Christian Science Church was Stetson Many of those who follow Mrs Eddy 
thrown into great excitement and the entire religious leadership are firm believers 

country aroused in curiosity over the charges existence 01 M A M 

brought against Mrs Augusta E Stetson, first scientists, however, it has been corn- 

reader of the First Church of Christ, Scientist, pared to the ideas underlying alchemy and old 
New York City, and one of the most prominent wives charms against evil and for invoking 
Christian Scientist «practitioners» in the United evil on others ^ In order to have it really affect 
States The charges preferred by the repre- one, they say, it is first necessary that the vic- 
sentatives of Mrs. Mary Baker G Eddy, tim believe firmly in its power The knowledge 
head and founder of the Christian Science that such a practice may be resorted to must 
faith, accused Mrs Stetson of practising stand to him as a vague menace in the back- 
and aiding others to practice malicious am- ground of his mentality in order to have him 
mal magnetism by wilfully sending ^Tear liable to real liarm from it Even then, 

thoughts» and «death thoughts® to people authorities who have given thought to the 

against whom she had some grudge. The per- Question are not so sure that any actual harm 
sons against whom this mental malpractice was could be wrought unless the subject’s own mind 
supposed to iDe directed suffered horrible vis- conjures up the form for himsc f But 

ions, were assailed by all sorts of painful mala- ‘[’ey as a very serious condition if 

dies, and in some instances were actually said there be any as the events of IQOO show 
to have suffered death Mrs Stetson vigorously ah doubt there are who actually 

denied having had recourse to any such method think they arc living under the swav of such 
of retaliation for personal animosities, but her a perniciws influence as malicious ammal mag- 
denial was not credited, and she, together with nehsm There seems to be a growing tendency 
all those who upheld her and openly vowed among believers m the Kristian Science faith, 
allegiance to her, were excommunicated from however, to sidetrack the issue and deny the 
the Church. But the subject did not end with existence of such an influence, 
that. Scientists all over the world were greatly Malleable Glass. American glass makers 
interested m the charges and the manifesta- since the beginning of the industry, have en- 
tions of Mrs ^ Stetson s <niental malpractice.® deavored to produce a glass that would have 
The question, is it possible to bring suffering, all the clearness and beauty of ordinary glass 
disease, and even death to any person through and at the same lime possess a toughness which 
the medium of thought waves ? was interestedly would render it as little liable to fracture as 
debated on all sides. Opinions as to this vaned. many of the other manufactured articles of 
Prof Joseph Jastrow, professor of psy- use and beauty It was well-known that the 
chology in the University of Wisconsin, Prof, ancients had discovered and made use of a 
Hugo Munsterberg, and many other authon- process of making ' malleable glass. But its 
taes held that it was not a possibility. They manufacture remained a lost art until 1003 when 
declared that the matter was nothing more than Mr Louis Kauffeld, of Matthews, Ind., after 
a return to witchcraft delusions, and was sue- many years of endeavor succeeded in producing 
cessful — which they in some instances a glass which will withstand extremely rough 
doubted — solely because the person toward usage without breaking The secret lies nrinci- 
whomthe ^adverse thoughts® were directed was pally in the chemicals which are used and in 
laboring under a fear derived from his own the proportion of ingredients which form the 
superstition At the same time there were compound, although the furnaces and crucibles 
many strange manifestations discernible which play an important part in the process, 
left the matter somewhat in doubt 

The tenets of the Christian Science Church Malta. A British island in the Mediterra- 
assert that disease and all manner of evil may uean Sea, about 180 miles from the African 
be overcome by firmly holding to the belief coast 

that they do not exist This is, of course. Area and Population , — The area is 91 square 
purely a mental method of healing When the miles ; the dependent Island of Goro included, 
conditions are reversed — that is, when the be- about ri6 square miles In 1909 the population 
lief is maintained that a perfectly well individ- was approximately 212,900 Valetta is the 
ual is suffering from a mental or physical principal town ; its inhabitants in 1901 numbered 
ailment — it was held to be the opposite mam- 30,750. Malta is the port of call in the Mediter- 
festation of this system, or what has come to ranean, and one of the best in the world; it 
be called Malicious animal magnetism®— popu- is the headquarters of the Mediterranean fleet 
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History and Government — Bntish occupa- 
tion of Malta dates from about the year i&o. 
Prior to that date, and far back into the 
dark ages, the Island was the scene of many 
conflicts between Christians and Turks. At 
the head of the admimstration stands a Gover- 
nor, usually a military officer of note There 
are an Executive Council and a Government 
Council, of the latter of which the Governor 
is President There are in the Legislative Coun- 
cil a Vice-President, the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Chief Secretary, nine official members ; and 
eight elected. The Executive Council consists 
of 13 members, two being unofficial, and the 
Governor is president of the body The re- 
ceipts of the Government in 1909-10 aggregated 
about $2,146,450, and the expenditure, $2,232,- 
800 The military expenditure for 1909-10 was 
$1,504,000 The 1908-09 revenue was derived 
chiefly from customs ($1,269,500), rents ($233,- 
500), postage ($92,000), interest ($157,000), 
and licenses ($39,000) The public debt out- 
standing in 1909 was about $385,650 The banks 
in the country are not under government super- 
vision. Bank notes circulating are those of 
the Anglo-Maltese Bank and the Bank of Malta 
(Italian). 

Public Instruction, Justice, and Religion — 
The government education-aid amounts to 
about $202,000, and is distributed among 99 
elementary schools, two secondary schools, 38 
night schools, and a University Private 
schools, unaided, number about 120, and there 
are some garrison schools The total enroll- 
ment o^^ the pubhc schools in 1908-09 was about 

22.000 Italian is the official language of Malta, 
but English is widely used, and the most popu- 
lar in the schools. Summary convictions in 
the courts in 1908-09 numbered about 20,950; 

6.000 individuals were incarcerated. The Roman 
Catholic religion predominates. 

Industries and Commerce — As a result of 
the Island’s importance as a shipping centre, 
the majority of the inhabitants are engaged in 
the shipping industry Agriculture, however, is 
attended to, there being more than 41,000 acres 
under cultivation m 1909-10 Some of the 
main products are com, oranges, melons, 
grapes, forage, cummin seed,^ onions, potatoes, 
figs, and honey. _ Stock-raising has its place 
in the country’s industries In 1908-09 there 
were 10,600 horses and donkeys; 7,100 cattle; 
17,500 sheep ; and 20,800 goats. There are 
cotton manufactures The imports in 1909-10 
were valued at $5,713,850, and the exports at 
$551,500 There are numerous import duties. 

Ship lying and Communications — ^Valetta has 
one of the best harbors in the world. There 
were 105 steamers and sailing vessels belong- 
ing to that port in 1909 Vessels entered and 
cleared at the ports for 1908-09, about 3,200, 
of approximately 4,030,000 tons. Postal ser- 
vice is very active In 1908-09 letters and post- 
cards received numbered 2,036,700; dispatched, 
2,025,675. Newspapers and parcels received and 
dispatched, 1,444,150 There are about eight 
miles of railroad in Malta; and about 750 miles 
of telephone wire 

Manchuria. A vast territory principally 
under Chinese rule, extending east and west 
between Korea and the Hingan mountains, 
and with an area of about 363,600 square miles. 
The population is probably about 16,000,000; 


estimates vary widely. Mukden is the capital, 
with 158,000 inhabitants A few of the other 
important cities are. Newchwang, 50,000, on 
the Lao river, Tungchiangtzu, 7,300; Fakumen, 
19,450; Kwangchengtze, &),ooo, Tsitsihar, 30,- 
000 , and a great many others with large popula- 
tions where the trade of the country passes 
Since the Treaty of Portsmouth which closed 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1905, the administra- 
tion of Manchuna has been exclusively in the 
hands of the Chinese (Government — except in 
the Liao-Tung Peninsula, w’here the rights that 
were originally Russia’s have been transferred 
to Japan Japan also by the treaty controls the 
railways as far as Kwanchengtze, and is privi- 
leged to build a railway from Antung to the 
Alanchurian capital. China has had to open 16 
Manchurian ports to foreign trade, as a treaty- 
concession, since 1905 The railways of Man- 
churia extend from the frontier of Chilli north- 
ward to IMukden and round the Liao-Tung gulf 
to Port Arthur. The construction of railroads 
is rapidly progressing, one line 630 miles long 
being surveyed in 1910 The importance of 
Manchuria rests to a great extent in its geo- 
graphical position in the Orient It is estimated 
that the area under cultivation is 4,350,000 acres. 
The products are those common to the tem- 
perate zone. The leading mineral resource 
of the country is coal, which is found in all 
three provinces of Manchuria, viz : Sheng- 
King, Kirin, and Helungkiang A lively trade 
is carried on with the Japanese Empire 

Manchurian Railway Controversy. This 
controversy revolves around the open door in 
Manchuna and the retention of control of 
that country by the Chinese Empire. There 
is no disposition at the present time to dispute 
the control of the railway system by Russia 
and Japan, except in so far as the roads seek 
to discriminate against the commerce of other 
nations in Manchuna and the Japanese and 
Russians attempt to administer the territory in 
their respective zones The latter event would 
of course end all Chinese sovereignty over Man- 
chuna. This demand for equal opportunities 
in Manchuna and for the maintenance of the 
power of the Chinese Empire there are the 
big international questions of the day United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, and France 
cannot afford to have such an outlet for dieir 
trade as Manchuna closed to them. This view- 
point has been impressed upon Russia and 
Japan. There is no doubt that they will have 
to give way before the demands of the other 
nations. The only question is when and how? 
Secretary Knox entered the situation in the 
Far East early in 1910 with a proposal to Rus- 
sia, Japan, Great Britain, Germany, and France 
for the neutralization of the^ Manchurian rail- 
ways now controlled by Russia and Japan. His 
idea was that both countnes should dispose of 
their interests to China and that the latter 
should raise the money for the purchase of the 
roads by a loan from a great International 
syndicate to be composed of capitalists from 
practically all the important powers in the world. 
This move of Secretary Knox tended to secure 
for the United States the same influence over 
Chinese internal affairs as that of Japan, Rus- 
sia, and Great Britain As generally Imowm, 
railroads in China are constructed wilii foreign 
capital There is an imperial guarantee given, 
always secured either by a first mortgage on 
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the road or by the pledge of part of China’s 
internal revenue. Such a pledge of course 
gives to Its holder a right to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Empire and to ask for 
administrative reforms. Secretary Knox was 
anxious that the United States be placed upon 
that footing m the Far East If it supplied any 
of the capital, it would have been. This neu- 
tralization proposal made a sensation Both 
Russia and Great Britain were in favor of its 
adoption at the outset Germany and France 
felt the same way. Opposition however came 
from Japan and that sufficed to veto the scheme. 
A short time after, Secretary Knox made 
another proposal It was that a new railway 
be built by American and British capital from 
Chingchow, up through Mongolia and Man- 
churia m a northeasterly direction to Aigun on 
the Amur River. The ^American capital for 
this road was to be supplied by J P Morgan & 
Company; Kuhn, Loeb & Company; the First 
National Bank and various interests controlled 
by the Standard Oil. Both Russia and 
Japan rejected this second proposal. The 
former urged that China had promised 12 years 
before that no railways should be constructed 
north of Peking without Russia being first 
consulted. Japan alleged a secret agreement 
with China that no railway shall be constructed 
in the neighborhood of the South Manchurian 
line, which Japan controls, or parallel to it or 
detrimental to it in any way prior to 1938 The 
railway situation, is therefore hanging fire at 
the date of this writing A most important 
phase is the effort of Russia and Japan to 
administer the settlements along the route. The 
Russians base their claim upon an alleged 
clause in the franchise for the Chinese Eastern 
railway by China to the Russo-Chinese bank 
The validity of this clause is questioned The 
Russo-Chinese Bank is a private corporation 
under joint ownership of Chinese and Russian 
capitalists. Japan makes her claim on the same 
grounds as Russia The original grant made 
by China to the Russo-Chinese Bank of the 
franchise for the Chinese Eastern railway 
covers the line from Harbin to Port Arthur or 
Dalny. Under Article 6 of the Portsmouth 
treaty, Russia assigned to Japan that portion 
of the road between Kwang-Cheng Tse and 
Port Arthur, including all its branches, and 
retained for nerself the remaining portion from 
Kwang-Cheng-Tse to Harbin, The claim of 
Japan is therefore based as original inheritor 
of the original grantee. If the Russian and 
Japanese claims to administer the settlements 
along the^ route were allowed, this would place 
these nations in control of the most populous 
sections of Manchuria. Their zones cover a 
strip of land running from north to south that 
cuts Manchuria in^ half This strip includes 
some of the most important cities. A few of 
them are Harbin, Mukden, Dalny, and Kwang- 
Cheng-Tse, and over the entire strip of which 
China is owner it can exercise little or no 
authority. It is provided in Article 7 of the 
Portsmouth treaty that Russia and Japan en- 
gage to exploit their respective railways in 
Manchuria exclusively for commercial and 
industrial purposes and in no wise for strate- 
getic purposes. But the conduct of both has not 
been in accord with this article. Russia in the 
face of it attempted to administer Harbin. 
This brought on a conflict with the United 


States, which led to an agreement between Rus- 
sia and China providing a method of govern- 
ment for the Russian railroad zone, based on 
the guarantee of Chinese sovereignty and the 
principle of joint administration Japan has 
a system of rebates on her road, which tends 
to help the Japanese merchant, but discriminates 
unfairly against the American The rebates 
run from i to 7 per cent to shippers whose 
freight bills amount to sums ranging from $50,- 
000 to $250,000 a year. The American merchants 
claim that the Japanese by pooling shipments 
get the 7 per cent rebate while the high- 
est any American gets is i per cent. Japanese 
merchants are also allowed to take their goods 
into Manchuria without paying the proscribed 
import or other duties. The South Manchurian 
Railway is one of the few tangible assets 
Japan acquired as a result of the war with 
Russia. The main line runs from Dairen (Old 
Dalny) to Changchun, a distance of 438 miles. 
There are branch lines to Port Arthur, winch 
is 32 miles, to Yingkon or New-Chwang, 13 
miles, and to Chien-Chin-Chai, 31 miles. To 
this system is also added the Aiitung-Mukden 
line of narrow gauge, constructed by the Japa- 
nese army during 1905 for military purposes. 
The total mileage is 703 A right and privilege 
obtained by Japan in connection with the road 
IS that of exploiting the coal mines of Fushun 
and Yentai It has been estimated that the 
resources of the Fushun coal fields is 800,000,- 
000 tons. The present daily output is about 
2,000 The Japanese Government is preparing 
to increase it to 6,000 The trade between 
Europe and the Far East is the most important 
factor of the Manchurian railway system. It 
is not possible to run the -Odds on a profitable 
basis without the trans-Siberian trafe. The 
railroad situation in this respect is a three- 
cornered affair, Russia holding the line in the 
north, running as far south as Kwang-Cheng- 
Tse, Japan the line from Kwang-Cheng-Tse to 
Dalny, and China the line fiom Mukden to 
Pebng Russia holds the connecting link, but 
has no outlet for Vladivostok, which is a har- 
bor closed to traffic during the greater part of 
the year. ^ Russia must combine therefore with 
Japan, using Dalny as the destination and the 
outlet to the sea or with China, using the Chi- 
nese line to send her goods by the way of 
Peking-Hankow Railroad, which would spread 
them all over China. For Hankow is the dis- 
tributing centre of the kingdom. 

Manitoba. A province of Canada, formerly 
the Red River Settlement, with 64,327 square 
miles of land area and 9,405 square miles of 
water area. The population is about 450,000. 
The seat of government is Winnipeg, with a 
population, in 1909, of 130,000. The Lieutenant- 
Governor IS Sir Daniel Hunter McMillan, with 
a salary of $9,000 The Lieutenant-Governor 
is appointed by the Governor-General and acts 
through the Provincial Executive. The legis- 
lature consists of one chamber, of 41 members^ 
elected eveiy four years. Rodmon P. Robbin 
is the President of the Council. In i86p the 
extensive region, known as the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, was added to the Dominion by pur- 
chase from the Hudson Bay Company; the 
province of Manitoba was set apart out of a 
portion of it, and admitted into iht Confedera- 
tion on IS July 1870, Manitoba sends 4 mem- 
bers to the Senat^ and 10 to the House of 
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Commons Manitoba, like every other province 
of Canada, has full powers to regulate its own 
affairs and dispose of its revenues, provided it 
does not interfere with the action and policy 
of the central administration Manitoba has a 
university and several colleges besides 2,000 
public schools About 5,000,000 acres are cul- 
tivated, of which about 2,650,000 acres are under 
wheat The largest crops are of wheat and 
oats, and the lesser of barley, flax, rye, and 
peas The main lines of the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian Northern, and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific railroads traverse Manitoba, and there 
are several other lines in operation. The Red 
and Assiniboine rivers are also navigable for a 
considerable course in the province. The tele- 
phone systems and gram elevators have been 
acquired by the Government See Canada. 

Mann, Cameron, third missionary P R 
bishop of North Dakota and 201st in succes- 
sion in the American episcopate: b. New York 
City 3 April 1851 He was graduated from 
Hobart College A B , 1870, A M , 1874, and 
from the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, in 1873 He was ordered deacon m 
1873, was missionary in charge at Branchport, 
N Y, and curate at St Peter’s, Albany, N Y., 
1873-75, was ordained priest in 1876 and was 
rector of St James, Watkins, N. Y., 1875-82; 
and of Grace Church, Kansas City, Mo, 1882- 
1901 The honorary degree of STD. was con- 
ferred on him by Hobart in 1888 and by the 
General Theological Seminary in 1902 He is 
the author of many sermons, discourses and 
pamphlets and of several poems In 1901 he 
was elected third bishop of the missionary dis- 
trict of North Dakota as successor to the Rt 
Rev Samuel C Edsall, D.D, who had been 
translated to the diocese of Minnesota, and he 
was consecrated 4 Dec 1901, his consecrators 
being Bishops Tuttle, Talbot, and Atwill 

Manson, Sir Patrick, English physician and 
medical adviser to the Colonial Office, b 3 Oct. 
1844. He became distinguished as a parasitolo- 
^st, and was the first to enunciate the hypothe- 
sis, since proved correct by Major Ronald Ross, 
that the mosquito was the host of the malarial 
parasite at one stage of its existence and thus 
an active agent in diffusing the disease. He was 
created a companion of St. Michael and St 
George in 1900, and Knight commander of St 
Michael and St George^ in 1903, and was a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, of London. 
The honorary degree of D Sc. was conferred 
on him by Oxford University He is the author 
of ^Goulstonian Lectures^ (1896) ^Tropical 
Diseases^ (1907) and various scientific papers. 
He retired in 1910. 

Manufactures, United States Bureau oL 
The bureau was organized in 1910 and resumed 
the daily publication of the editorial reports 
from American consuls abroad For some time 
the consuls have been looking into foreign fields 
as a market for American autos Vice-Consul 
Woodward at Dawson, Yukon Territory, wrote 
in 1910 that there were two automobiles 
used in Dawson and vicinity, although only a 
few years ago it was generally conceded that 
it was impossible to use an automobile in the 
Klondike. An experienced chauffeur stated 
to the consul that he found the roads in better 
condition than around some more settled com- 


munities, and that the freight rate for automo- 
biles to Dawson by the White Pass and Yukon 
route was only $190 a ton. Consul Ingram, at 
Bradford, England, wrote that the demand for 
automobiles in that country was constantly on 
the increase and that notwithstanding the com- 
paratively small area of Great Britain the num- 
ber of motor cars in use was very large. A 
motor journal gave the number of automobiles 
registered in the United Kingdom in 1910 as 
203,227. The American automobile makers 
were not getting their share of the business, 
according to the consul There was, he said, 
a prejudice against American productions to 
be overcome but that could be accomplished by 
time and patience. Whereas formerly large 
numbers of cars were importec’ into Great 
Britain from several of the continental coun- 
tries, returns showed that the number was 
gradually decreasing with a corresponding in- 
crease in those made in England Consul Bur- 
del, at Rheims, France, said that a great 
percentage of all automobiles registered in 
France were of French origin, although there 
were a few of American make There was a 
good demand for 10, 12, and 14 horse power 
and four cylinder cars, selling at $800 to $1,200 
and a good market was promised for good 
American cars of the above description and 
prices. 

Maple Sugar, See Sugar, Maple. 

Map of the World. See Maps. 

Maps. <^<The International Millionth Map 
of the World, which has been advocated for 
the last 18 years as a highly desirable geograph- 
ical and topographical guide, having all lands 
mapped to the same metrical scale, is now 
in process of preparation in vanous countries. 
Prof Albrecht Penck, in 1891, while profes- 
sor of geography at the University of Vi- 
enna, first proposed a standard atlas of 
the world at the International Geographical 
Congress at Bern. He pointed out that 
maps of different countries, both large and 
small, are drawn to different scales Colo- 
rado, for example, with 103,925 square miles, 
now fills a page, just as Wisconsin does with 
56,040 square miles, or as Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island together do with 
their 14,555 square miles. So in Massachusetts, 
two towns with an inch between them on the 
map, would be 12 miles apart; but in Colorado 
two towns with one inch between them on the 
map would be 29 miles apart. This old method 
caused no trouble except that the page had 
to be filled, and the different countnes of what- 
ever size had to be separately mapped. Often 
It appears that a State is as large as the whole 
of the United States If one wants to know 
the comparative size of countries (France, for 
instance, is about four-fifths as large as Texas) 
it cannot be ascertained without remeasurement 
by scale. The need of the map is greatest con- 
cerning the countries which have been least 
adequately mapped, including both the Ameri- 
cas, Africa, Asia, and Australia 

The International Millionth Map as proposed 
by Professor Penck is to be drawn to a scale 
of I to 1,000,000 That is, any length measured 
upon the map is to be one-millionth part of 
the distance between the same two points meas- 
ured on the ground. A meter on the map is 
thus equal to 1,000,000 meters or 100 kilometers 
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on the grotind. This will be about i6 miles tions were passed, a committee was appointed, 
to the inch, — which is a scale large enough to and the details of a plan were worked out and 
allow the engraver to delineate villages, cities, adopted Then, in 1909, the British government 
railroads, roadways, the larger water courses, issued invitations to Austria-Hungary, France, 
and the general features of hills and mountains Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, Spam, and the 
It shows all essential features, and a single United States to send delegates to a conference 
sheet can be conveniently handled on a day's to assemble in London on 16 November With 
journey The motorist especially will be the all the preliminary discussion previously held, 
gainer. For some years past the United States this conference took up every proposal and 
Geological Survey has had maps in preparation debated it in English, French, and German The 
with the design of publishing them on the one- initial meridian of Greenwich was adopted 
millionth scale; but has awaited the inter- unanimously, without debate The metric 
national agreement before pushing them to system was agreed to by the English and Amen- 
publication can delegates, with the provision that the scale 

The Bern Congress of 1891 favored the of distances might also be stated in terms of 
plan and appointed a committee to consider it miles or of any other unit (such as Russian 
and report at the next Congress Mr Neuden- versts) of the country producing a part of the 
hall, superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic map. The metric scale was accepted for alti- 
Survey, and Major Powell, director of the tudes above sea, with the proviso that the height 
Geological Survey, represented the United m feet may be given in parentheses after ihe 
States. A sub-committee, acting in an advisory number in meters. The conventional symbols 
capacity, at the head of which was Edward to be used for representing water-courses, roads, 
Bruckner, then professor of geography at the railroads, towns, cities, and the names of vari- 
University of Bern, was active in developing ons features were agreed to m detail after 
the subject. Professor Bruckner's report at thorough discussion Thus it will be seen that 
the Sixth International Geographical Congress the result embodies practically all the conven- 
at London, m 1895, presented the principal items tional features used in the maps of the United 
on which agreement was necessary Attached States Geological Survey, 
to his report were 22 articles published between The Latin alphabet alone may be used in 
1901 and 1905 Mr. Bailey Willis, of the United the spelling of names on official maps For 
States Geological Survey, has recently made example, Florence will be Firenze, Rome, 
a notable contribution on the subject in The Roma; Flushing, Vlissingen, and Vienna, 
National Geographic Magacine Wien. The Turkish name, Stamboul, will not 

Meanwhile, in 1899, at the Geographical be used For China the adopted spelling was 
Congress in Berlin, Professor Penck had pre- to be that of the post and customs service, 
sented his plan, but national differences then A difficult question was how to delineate 
seemed insuperable The English geographers mountains, hills, and valleys. Hachiires, con- 
refused to accept the metric system; and the tours, and relief shading, or combinations of 
French insisted on the meridian of Pans as all three methods characterize modern topo- 
the initial meridian of the international map. graphic maps, and one of the most difficult 
In 1904, at the Eighth Congress, held in Wash- questions before the conference was to har- 
ington. Professor Penck took advantage of monize the various methods in current use. 
the fact that France, Germany, and Great A high degree of graphic expression has been 
Britain had separately prepared maps, on a attained m maps prepared by the United States 
scale of I to 1,000,000 of countries as far apart Geological Survey where only contour lines 
as China, India, Persia, Africa, and the Antil- are used for delineating mountains. The Lou- 
ies, to congratulate the assembly on the prog- don conference in the main adopted generalized 
ress made toward the world map And he contours as the method of representing topo- 
pointed out that there was no general map^ of graphic relief, to be drawn so as not to unduly 
North or South America, or even of the United obscure other features of the map, and, m 
States, such as any student or traveller requires, addition, shading will bring out those minor 
and he urged the Geographical Congress to features which cannot be adequately represented 
induce the United States to do for America by contours. To show altitudes, the confer- 
what Great Britain is doing for Africa; that ence adopted a scale of colors, to be printed 
is, to prepare a uniform map of both the Ameri- on different portions of the map, according to 
can continents on a scale of i to 1,000,000 This the height above sea level The depths of seas 
bore fruit in the work of the Geological Sur- and lakes will be shown by shades of blue; 
vey. A number of maps were prepared by Mr. the lower lands, from the coast to 300 meters 
Henry Gannett, to become part of the one-mil- ,(984 feet), by three tints of green, shading 
lionth map of the United States, though not into pale buff, which at 500 meters passes into 
adjusted to any general plan of the map of light browns, that grow darker up to 3,000 
the world The units chosen were States, and meters. Above 3,000 meters the brown tints 
the drawings were made in accordance with tone into rose, violet, and fade away to white 
the methods of cartography which have become in the highest summits beyond 7,000 meters, 
familiar through the atlas sheets of the Geolo- Thus, summing up its features, the map will 
gical Survey. ^ ^ ^ represent streams and bodies of water, towns, 

At the Ninth International Geographical railroads, and highways, political boundaries, 
Congress, held at Geneva m July 1908, Mr. topographical relief, and the names pertaining 
Gannett presented resolutions through the to all these features. It will be a base man 
American delegate urging agreement upon es- capable of receiving additional data which will 
sential details and that such agreement be convert it to special purposes. For example, 
referred to the several map-making powers density of population might he shown by over- 
with a request for an international conference pnnting in different shades of color; or the 
having authority to act upon them. The resolu- crops, the weather, and the geological condi- 
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tions of a locality; or the relations between 
lines of transportation, or works of internal 
improvement, whether national. State or 
private 

Each sheet of the map measures four de- 
grees of latitude by six degrees of longitude. 
In the discussions of the conference the execu- 
tion of the circular sheet covering the north- 
ern polar regions within the parallel of 88 
degrees was courteously committed to the United 
States. The number of sheets necessary to 
represent the entire world is 2,642. Since three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface is water, how- 
ever, the atlas will probably never have more 
than 1,500 sheets, including the oceanic islands 
The United States, exclusive of Alaska, and 
including portions of Canada and Mexico, and 
adjacent oceans, requires 52 maps. The Geolog- 
ical Survey was at work on nine of these at 
the beginning of 1910. It is expected that the 
first edition of the one-millionth map of the 
United States as part of the standard map of 
the world may be engraved and published within 
10 years. 

There is perhaps nothing which more strik- 
ingly distinguishes new maps from old ones, 
or maps of one nationality frorn those of 
another, than the manner in which valleys, 
hills and mountains are represented, whether 
it be by drawing the shapes of mountains, as 
in Chinese maps, or by covering the paper with 
short dashes, sometimes called ^hachures,^ 
w’hich show the way the water runs, or by 
horizontal lines which delineate the contours of 
the slopes, or by shading with high light and 
shadow, as if the map were a relief model. 
Hachures, contours, or relief shading, or com- 
binations, of two or even of all three methods, 
characterize the mode in topographic maps, 
and one of the most difficult questions before 
the conference was to harmonize the vanous 
methods in current use. 

In maps prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey, contour lines alone are used, 
and the delineation of mountain chains by 
means of them has been brought to a higher 
degree of graphic expression than ever before. 
This is due to the fact that the American topo- 
grapher regards his work as a profession rather 
than as a side-issue of military training, which 
is the position which holds abroad. 

Each sheet measures 4" of latitude by 6® of 
longitude. Thus 60 sheets will belt the earth 
and 22j4 sheets extend from the equator to 
the pole. Fifty-two of them will be executed by 
the United States, and a number are now in 
course of preparation by the Geological Survey, 
covering parts of the Eastern, Central, and 
Western States The originals are being drawn 
on a scale of one five-hundred-thousandth, or 
eight miles to the inch, and in such a manner 
that they may be reproduced by photolitho- 
graphy in a clear and effective manner^ for 
publication on a scale of 10 miles to the inch 
In this form, the maps may become immediately 
available for use by the departments of the 
government or by individual States, and even- 
tually, as Congress provides the means, they 
will be engraved and published on the scale 
of 1,000,000 (16 miles to the inch) with all the 
details required by the decisions of the inter- 
national conference at London. It is expected 
that 10 years will be required to complete the 
maps according to this plan. 


Marathon. See Sports. 

Marianne Islands. See Ladrone Islands. 

Marine Farming, an occupation carried on 
in shallow water in various parts of the earth, 
gathering and rendering edible ocean growths 
As the richest \egetation in the sea is accessible 
from shore, there still remains a \ast area of 
the earth’s surface capable of development and 
yielding rich returns 

The most active of marine farmers are the 
Japanese, who have taken considerable advan- 
tage^ of salt water plants and compel the sea 
to yield annually over a million dollars worth 
of produce The seaweed porphjra is regarded 
in certain districts of Japan as one of the food 
necessities. It is farmed as regular business and 
brings returns commensurate with the farming 
on shore It is confined to no one portion of 
the country, but is familiar to most Japanese. 
Twigs in tight clumps, or small shrubs with 
many branches are planted in long rows in 
shallow and brackish water, with only sufficient 
space between to accommodate canoes On 
these twigs the delicate growths gather wffiich 
constitute the object of this peculiar husbandry. 

The harvest comes late in the winter At 
that time delicate marine plants attach them- 
selves to the twigs and grow into sheets, not 
unlike leaves, and of a purplish color Their 
growth, largely free from the twigs, make the 
harvesting a comparatively simple matter, and 
girls in canoes, passing down the rows, pluck 
them off and, after washing the mud away lay 
them on reed mats in the sun to dry While 
still wet they adhere on account of the glutinous 
quality of gelatine they jiossess, and, when 
peeled off the mats, remain in large sheets, 
which are folded and packed for market The 
favonte method of preparing them for food is 
baking. 

Somewhat similar plants grow thickly along 
the Atlantic Coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, 
but, as yet very limited use has been made 
of thenL The same glutinous quality possessed 
by the Japanese porphyra would make them 
a valuable addition to the Amencan table, and, 
in fact, has already done so to a small extent 
The sea moss gathered on Cape Cod is made 
into preparations that are used in the manu- 
facture of desserts, and cooks find them 
especially valuable in blanc mange This is 
similar to Irish Moss, which has been used for 
many generations. 

The only extensive use of sea weeds for 
food in this country is found in Philadelphia,, 
where sea spinach, a form ^ of sea-weed, 
^laver,® is a local delicacy It is cooked like 
ordinary spinach. ®Dulse,® which is eaten in 
most parts of Europe and finds a certain sale 
in this country, is also a sea-weed Other 
forms of vegetation have as yet hardly been 
tried, although scientific investigation has pro- 
nounced them edible and containing highly 
nutritious substances. 

While the whole sea, except in the greatest 
depths, is filled with life even more varied 
than the life ashore, the nearer the surface the 
more luxuriant it is. Sounding the great 
chasms and wide valleys of the sea’s lower 
depths shows that it is largely covered with the 
remnants of life which prevails nearer the 
surface These are largely silicious shells of 
organisms so minute that the shells form into 
a mud. Wherever the sea’s floor has been 
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examined below a depth of 26,000 feet this same shells by the rapid growth, nine million descend- 
mnd has been discovered. How widely spread ants appearing from one diatom within less than 
these countless fragments of extinct life extend a month 

has not been determined, as the greatest depths Kieselgur, or «infusonal earth,® when mixed 
have not yet been fully examined The Tusca- with nitro-glycerine, forms dynamite Guano 
rora basin in the Pacific Ocean to the eastward has also been discovered to be little else than 
of Japan is apparently carpeted with this mud the shells of diatoms which had been swallowed 
and specimens of it have also been found in by the birds with their food 
the depressions immediately north of the island Aside from the uses to which this micro- 
of St Thomas (23,235 feet), south of Nahe scopic growth is put, it has a scientific value of 
Island in the Aleutian chain (24,311 feet) south an entirely different kind The icebergs which 
of the Marianne Islands (27,502 feet), east of float north from the Antarctic Ocean often have 
the Urup Island in the Kurile group (27,946 layers of brown diatoms This has led to the 
feet) and in all the other holes which mark the belief that the land surrounding the South Pole 
ocean bed. flas for its chief ^ form of life numerous 

These microscopic plants from which these varieties of these microscopic organisms 
shells come grow only in comparatively shallow Most of the uses made of t^ products of 

water (less than 200 feet), but the shells are sea have been accidental. There are un- 
found intact even at a depth of 10,000 feet. Questionably also^ many untested plants and 
Beyond that the fragments only penetrate, but forms of ife which would bear cultivation no 
in sufficient numbers to constitute the chief than the oyster and the porphyra of Japan, 
substance m the greatest depths The shells are Seaweed Products — The great masses of 
so microscopic that they can not be seen dis- uprooted seaweed along our coasts, particularly 
tinctly except under strong glasses, which after a storm, gives it the appearance of^ a waste 
magnify them to many times their real size, product, and, with a few exceptions it is. Sea- 
but by the use of a powerful lens they are found weed elsewhere, however, serves useful pur- 
to be of untold variety and form and even under poses In many parts of the world it is used 
the strongest microscopes indicate a diversity of as a fertilizer and in some cases is fed to cattle 
design of remarkably beautiful forms even and swine When dried it is useful for stuffing 
more minute than the glass is able to make mattresses and in the upholstering of other 
distinguishable articles of furniture It forms no inconsiderable 

These microscopic plants are known as portion of the dykes of Holland Experiments 
diatoms and belong to the class of algae. In are even being made to utilize seaweed as a sub- 
the North Sea and along the coast of Northern stitute for wood pulp. 

Germany there is a form named Plcurosigma Probably the largest and most important use 
argulatum. It has a long shell and is covered of sea products is in the manufacture of 
with hexagonal depressions scarcely perceptible fkanten,® or seaweed isinglass, which is made 
under ordinarily powerful microscopes. In the in Japan and exported to all parts of the world. 
Gulf of Mexico, a similar form is very common It is prepared from seaweeds of the genus 
at 100 feet. In detail, however, it is radically Gclidmm which grow on rocky sea bottoms 
different, resembling more a third variety, found and are uprooted by divers, who work con- 
at 150 feet in the Bay of Naples It has a flat tinuously over long stretches of coast from May 
oval shell and is thickly studded with minute to October The divers or the companies 
prominences, placed with marvelous regularity, engaged in this work dry the weeds and sell 
The Naples variety is known as Orthoncts them to %anten® manufacturers at from 6 to 9 
splendida, and the Mexican Naviculla praetexta cents a pound, depending upon the season. 

A California species, Isthmia nervosa, is in In the factories the sea weeds are washed, 
two parts, one fitting into the other. And, to bleached, and boiled, and, after being strained 
the north, extending as far out as the Hawaiian and filtered, the gelatin is separated from the 
Islands another diatom occurs which has a disc- other matter. The process produces bar and 
shaped shell covered with tracery resembling slender kanten, which are semi-transparent and 
a spider’s web. The shells are fastened together a shiny white In its final form it sells for 25 
in a remarkable manner, having a cylindrical cents a pound There are over^ 500 establish- 
band over the edges of which the shells fit In ments engaged in its preparation and their 
other parts of the world shells are found with annual output is more than 3,000,000 pounds a 
tracery as varied and beautiful as the designs year. 

made by frost on the window pane. It has many uses, ^as it can be utilized 

These minute growths have constituted a wherever gelatin is required and is regarded as 
portion of the food of human beings for hun- better than the animal product. In sizing 
dreds of years but has passed as a variety of textiles, stiffening the warp of silk, as well as in 
earth until examined under the microscope, clarifying wine and beer, it has international 
The natives of Liberia, Northern Africa, in application. The molds used bv workers in 
several parts of South America, and in the West piaster of Paris are also made of the Japanese 
Indies have used this ^^earth® with their meal gelatine. Under the name agar-agar, bacteri- 
and made it into bread. In Sweden and Lapland ologists^ make use of it in the culture of bac- 
a similar custom prevails. The diatom shells teriological colonies. 

forming what has long been known as <®^moun- Japan, while the largest exporter, has not an 
tain meal® ^Tnfusorial earth® is nothing more exclusive trade in kanten. In other Asiatic 
than diatom shells Tripoli and marl are other countries it goes by various names, such as 
names for forms in which the collections of Bengal isinglass, agar-agar jgum, (jeylon moss, 
diatom shells are found. They lay in beds often Chinese moss, and agal-agah The same weed 
150 feet thick and extending over many square is quite common along the Pacific Coast of 
miles of territory This is accounted for, how- America and grows over large areas off the 
ever, in spite of the infinitesmal size of the Atlantic coast. The only use that has been made 
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of It, however, is in Ventura County, California, and of these 70, more than 40 are in common 
where the weed grows so abundantly that it is use to-day. They are classed under the general 
baled and shipped to China to be manufactured name of limus. The women and children gather 
into Chinese moss ^ Funori, or seaweed glue, the varieties which grow close to shore. At 

sells at prices ranging from 4 to 20 cents a low tide they scrape the limus from the rocks 

pound A few of its uses are cementing walls and bring them back in sacks, after washing 
and tiles, glazing fine papers, starch, glazing, them free from dirt and sand. Many varieties, 
and stiffening fabncs. however, grow far out on the coral reefs and 

Kelp, the most common of seaweeds, which require strong swimmers and good divers to 
is found^ along the shores of almost every loosen them The men do this work, frequently 
country in the world, contains valuable prop- swimming far out from the shore and returning 
erties Iodine is one of the chief, but the with their sacks filled wnth limu. Limu gatherers 

nitrate beds of Peru have made its production m shallow w^ater^ sometimes use a glass- 

there so cheap that the profitable production bottomed box. This de\ ice has been introduced 
from seaweeds is only possible now by further by Italian fishermen and the natives scorn it. 
study of the other products These, however. The Hawaiians have acquired much practical 
have yielded some striking results. Chloride of knowledge of the seaw^eeds and know how to 
potash and cellulose are among them, but algin, handle them to the best advantage The chief 
one of the chief substances of kelp, on experi- requisite is careful cleaning through many 
mentation has shown itself capable of diversified waters and in some cases immediate use. After 
utility As a starch it has 14 times the viscosity cleaning the seaweed is salted and is usually 
of those in ordinary use and 37 times as much broken, pounded, or chopped into small pieces 
as gum arable. On account of its elasticity and and is eaten uncooked as a relish. A favorite 
flexibility It serves as a soluble substitute for combination is raw fish and limu. 
albumen but can also be rendered insoluble and Cooked limu is more common than in ancient 
used as a mordant. ^ times. Hampered for lack of utensils the 

Sodium alginate is recommended as the best natives formerly cooked it only when wrapped 
available^ preparation for the preventing^ of about an animal and steamed in the pnmitive 
incrustation on boilers. In other combinations way Cooked in this way the limu became 
it lends itself to various manufactures and arts, gela^ous and was regarded as a delicacy by 
Bichrome makes it insoluble and silver aginate the natives. ^ And even^ now the average 
darkens qmckly upon exposure to the hght Hawaiian’s chief diet consists of meat wrapped 
Algin, hke the gelatin products of other sea- in limu The variations are endless, but wnat- 
weeds, is used for thickening soups, and ever meal is served by a Hawaiian is certain 
dniggists find it valuable as a substitute for gum to contain limu.^ 

arabic in many of their prei)arations,_as well as ^ As seaweed is only to be gathered in season, 
in emulsifying oils and clarifying spirits it is preserved by salting and laid away among 

The most common food prepared from kelp layers of ti leaves After being pounded it is 
is the Japanese ^^kombu,^ which is served as a usually stored in calabashes or vessels contain- 
vegetable in all Japanese families. It is also ing weak brine. 

cooked with fish and meats, is an ingredient of To increase the supply and guard against 
several confections, and is even made into a periods when seaweed is scarce, a rude cultiva- 
beverage. It is suggested that this food could tion is practiced at one point in a small cove 
be adopted to use in this country. to the northward of Moloaa Bay. The cove is 

The kelp, in the Pacific in particular,^ form shallow, making the seaweed easy to gather at 
enormous forests stretching out many miles to all seasons. The formation is coral, the 
sea which help break the force of the tides that favorite haunt of the hmu kohu, which is highly 
beat upon the American shore After storms prized. To give it plenty of opportunity the 
they frequently become dislodged and litter the natives weed out all other vaneties of algae 
beach. Of these there are several forms. On and, in consequence, the limu grows to a size 
the coast of Alaska and among the Aleutian which has made it known to all parts of the 
islands grow great patches of seaweed, Nereo- islands It is scheduled on the Honolulu market 
cystis lutkeana, fastened by a slender stalk and the natives of Moloaa make a good income 
which is frequently 300 feet in length. Another in return for their marine farming 
similar species, the Macrocystis, is even larger. The Hawaiians have acquired such a strong 
covering area of almost an acre and fastened taste for seaweed that, in spite of their varied 
to the sea bottom only by a stalk which has native forms, they import^ largely every year 
been found to be as long as 1,500 feet from Japan, consuming various Japanese forms 

Kelp alone, if taken advantage of, would to the extent of 200,000 pounds annually. Qii- 
become an important natural resource. Its nese merchants also import 80,000 pounds 
products, imported from other countnes and annually for sale among the Hawaiians. 
essential to American manufacturers, cost many Limus are also used by the Hawaiians as 
thousands of dollars, and its food value has medicines. Some varieties are pounded for 

hardly as yet been investigated in this country, poultices and cuts or ^ bruises are always 
The Hawaiian Islands present an example of bandaged with pounded limu. Other forms in 
the uses to which sea-products can be put. combination with algae are used as cathartics. 
Before the coming of the missionanes the foods It has also been used for incantations, and limu 
of the islands were very limited, consisting, kalawai is eaten by lovelorn maidens as a love 
aside from very few fruits, in poi, fish, and the potion, a portion of the same seaweed being 
numerous varieties of seaweed, all of which served to the object of her affections.^ 
were taken advantage of to vary the monotony Raw seaweed does not appeal widely as a 
of the diet. Seventy distinct vaneties were used salad or vegetable except to native races, 

by them, according to Minnie Reed, who has although the saline taste is not noticeable iu 

made an exhaustive repo^rt on this subj*ect for some of them, but as a gelatine, in particular, 

the Hawaiian Agricultural Experiment Station, there is an open opportunity for manufacture. 
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The presence of the Japanese has worked 
a hardship on many Hawaiians, who are unable 
or unfitted temperamentally to compete with 
them By their superior industry they have 
captured the fishing trade, at which the Hawai- 
ians are highly skilled, and are working the 
plantations. The natives are hard put at times 
for a profitable occupation and form the type of 
cheap labor which would be best ^ fitted to 
making use of the seaweed possibilities of the 
islands. The 500 factories of Japan indicate 
the extent to which the industry might be 
carried 

After a thorough investigation of the subject 
of seaweed as applied to the United States the 
Department of Agriculture points out its value 
as a manure as of greater importance than any 
of its other possibilities It belongs in the same 
class of manures as barnyard and green 
manures. It furnishes more or less of all the 
constituents needed by plants and supplies the 
soil a large amount of humus which is needed 
to improve its ^physical properties In porous, 
sandy soils it is especially valuable It has a 
higher percentage of potash and a lower per- 
centage of ^ phosphoric acid than barnyard 
manure. It is not so well balanced as barnyard 
manure and cannot be used continually without 
the use of bone or other phosphate 

The excessive amount of potash in seaweed 
makes it valuable for use on soils which have 
become deficient on account of the frequent 
planting of potatoes or clover. At Rye Beach, 
New Hampshire, seaweed has been used on the 
land ever since it was settled and clover has 
become a steady crop 

Seaweed may be applied as a top dressing on 
grass or be plowed under. It decomposes 
quickly and releases the nitrogen. The more 
succulent and mualaginous varieties of seaweed 
are mixed with other manures to start fermenta- 
tion In applying seaweed to potato fields, some 
authorities hold that the quality of the tubers 
its impaired if the manuring is done in the 
spring, since it permits the escape of large 
quantities of chlorin in the ground In New 
Enpand the farmers invariably apply it in the 

One striking advantage of seaweed as a 
manure is its freedom from weed seeds, eggs 
of insects, and germs or spores of plant 
diseases. It cannot be earned far inland on 
account of its bulk, but the production could be 
increased to a large extent by taking advantage 
of the waste seaweed adjacent to seaside farm- 
ing communities 

Marine Fibres. In Australia was developed 
during 1910 a textile seaweed which may be 
utilized exactly as are such land plants as flax, 
hemp, and jute. This seaweed is of the family 
of the Naiadacese, called Posidema Australia. 
In Spencer Gulf, south of Australia, millions of 
tons of material of which the fibres of Posidema 


value in making bags for the transportation of 
coffee, wool, or cotton Another distinct ad- 
vantage which they possess is an inability to 
take fire until in a neighborhood of 275® F 

Specimens of different products^ made from 
marine fibre were put on sale in Australia 
during 1910, and met with a good reception 
from merchants and manufacturers The first 
attempts to use the hbres in paper making 
proved unsuccessful, but the experiments along 
that line have been continued and ultimate suc- 
cess appears probable 

Numerous recent soundings along Spencer 
Gulf have showed that the deposits of this 
textile seaweed have been accumulating for cen- 
turies, and is now very extensive. It is found 
sometimes right under the surface and some- 
times deeper down, reaching a thickness which 
varies from four to twelve feet The fibres 
have been entangled by the action of wind and 
waves in a mass of fine sand, shells, clay, and 
calcareous matter; they are mtimatcly mingled 
with all these substances, holding them together 
like a web The lower strata are of better 
quality than the upper, since the latter contain 
decaying roots of the more recent vegetation. 
Below a depth of two feet, however, the fibre 
is of a clear color, while mixed with layers of 
earth. Specimens of the best quality for indus- 
trial use are those which have been obtained 
in layers covered with two to ten feet of water. 

This mass of sand, shells, clav, and lime, 
mixed with the fibres is so easily worked that the 
extraction of the textile substance does not 
appreciably increase its cost as a commercial 
commodity Twentv tons of material will fur- 
nish one ton of fibres in a fit condition for 
manufacture, accordmjj to a rough estimate. 
The crude fibre, after imperfect drying on the 
beach, is sent to a neighboring port on barges. 
Here it is dried mechanically, sorted according 
to quality, and finally made up into packages for 
shipment. 

If the use of the objects already manufac- 
tured with the Posidcnia fibics shows, as now 
seems probable, that durability is one of the 
valuable qualities of the plant, the industrial 
and commercial movement which has started at 
Spencer Gulf is destined to quick extension. 
Already an attempt is being made to belter the 
conditions governing the extraction of the 
material The fibres are to be collected by 
means of barges provided with special recep- 
tacles and rakes, as well as agitators and com- 
presses similar to those used for ^cleaning wool. 
Also a company has been formed to exploit the 
fibre commercially, either in the raw state for 
a relatively low pnee, or by the adoption of 
machinei7 especially adapted to work it in the 
best possible conditions. The enormous quantity 
of raw material at present available, coupled 
with the success of most of the experiments 
already attempted, makes this discovery of more 
than ordinary industrial significance. 


constitute a great part have been found. Marine Insurance. See Insurance, Ma* 
Numerous experiments have demonstrated rine 

beyond all (juestion that the properties of these Marion Harland. See TerhuNE, Mary 
fibres may be successfully spun and woven by y jj ^ x 

being mixed with wool, while they will take ’ 1 nir t « -..v 

dye almost as readily as wool itself. This is not Marks, Mrs. L. S. See Preston, Jose- 


true of any other textile of vegetable origin, ^hine. 

It, therefore, makes the fibres of Posidema Mars, Canals of. The astronomer Schia*^ 
particularly desirable in the manufacture of parelli m 1877 called attention to a series of 
large carpets or rugs.® They are also as good dark streaks on the Martian deserts connecting 
as hemp for calking vessels, and may be of great large dark areas, at that time believed to be 
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seas Schiaparelli designated these markings as 
^^canals^^ but did not commit himself as to their 
exact nature, although there has come to be a 
popular, rather than astronomical, idea, that 
these canals were used in some way for the cul- 
tivation of the soil of Mars, and the existence 
of a race of Martians has had its strongest 
support in the popular mind on account of their 
presence. This conception has, however, been 
questioned, as it has been shown that these 
canals are in no ^\ise regular as if dug by 
some gigantic system of dredging but are 
altogether irregular. 

The canals were found to be in some cases 
4,000 miles long and 200 miles wide Prof E 
E. Barnard, with the use of the Lick and the 
Yerkes telescopes could not substantiate the 
apparent construction of these streaks and 
classed them as broad, diffuse, scattered bands 
in no way resembling canals The first public 
disillusionment regarding the canals, however, 
was made by Eugene Antoniadi, at the equa- 
torial telescope at Meudon, the most powerful 
in the old w^orld, in Sept 1909 His observations 
became public in 1910 and he pointed out that, 
though he had been able to make a much more 
detailed map of Mars than had ever been made 
in the past, he was unable to make out a 
geometrical network of canals. He declared it 
an optical illusion. Professor Frost of Yerkes 
Observatory in Chicago arrived at the same 
conclusion 

The present knowledge of the appearance of 
Mars indicates the canals are diffuse, irregular 
streaks, although large numbers of them form- 
ing into detached groups gave^the appearance 
of single broad canals to the instrument used 
by Schiaparelli. The present day telescopes, 
however, show these streaks in their true char- 
acter. The remarkable thing about all the 
markings on Mars is the optical illusion. 
Sun in the lesser telescopes. As Antoniadi 
expressed it, ^^This tendency of the planet^s 
markings to become irregular with an increase 
of aperture is obvious not only in the ^canals^ 
but also in the so-called ^seas,^ several of 
which showed geometrical forms to the first 
observers of Mars, for when we examine a 
group of spots at the limit of visibility and 
suspending a very small angle our eye will 
interpret the complicated structure, which it 
cannot define, m the simplest way, and will 
show straight lines and curves there where 
nothing of the kind actually exists on the object 
under scrutiny 

Mars, it is said, much resembles the moon 
Its great deserts are marked with innumerable 
dark spots, irregular in outline and intensity, 
and not sufficiently regular to permit of the idea 
that they were built by an intelligence compar- 
able to that of human beings ^ However, these 
streaks have an objective basis which can be 
photographed, but the effect of these photo- 
graphs is to show that none of these mani- 
festations are artificial. 

In spite of observations which appear to 
prove^ the contrary, Professor Lowell, the 
American astronomer, adheres to the theory, 
which is based on observations covenng many 
years on the desert at Flagstaff, Ariz, that 
the canals are re|fular straight lines, actual 
canals dug by Martians to supply water to their 
nearly dned-up planet^ He even points out four 
new canals, recently discovered, which, he says 


are undoubtedly the most recent works of 
Martian engineers If they had previously been 
in existence, he points out, they would long ago 
have been discovered during the 15 years he 
has been making obsen^ations at Flagstaff 
Professor Lowell's conclusions, based on his 
observations, present a number of points dif- 
ficult to explain away It vras suggested that 
Lowell's opponents make observations with him 
at Flagstaff, but this will not be done. 

Svante Arrhenius has advanced a new theory 
directly opposed to that of LowelL He finds 
that the temperature of Mars is too low to 
permit life of any kind and suggests that the 
canals are in reality long, deep fissures caused 
by the sinking of the crust Formations some- 
what similar are shown on the earth, the 
longest one being 2,200 miles long on the coast 
of Peru and Chili. The fact that they appear 
and disappear regularly each year Arrhenius 
explains by saying that they contain water which 
accumulates into lakes w^here the canals meet. 
Owing to the intense cold, the water freezes 
and in the dry air evaporates and causes snow 
about the pole of the winter hemisphere. At 
the end of the winter he holds that the lakes 
and canals have lost all their water, leaving 
nothing but salts. As the snow melts, the water 
IS again preapitated into the canals and lakes 

Critics of Arrhenius point out that there is 
air and more water than this theory would 
admit of on Mars. If the temperature were 
— ^22‘’F., as Arrhenius presupposes, the polar 
caps would be always covered with snow, while 
in fact it disappears in summer ^ There are also 
many indications of large bodies of water on 
Mars. Arrhenius also fails to account for the 
seasonal variation in the color of the dark spots 
Fissures, his objectors hold, would appear at 
any time against the red background of the 
planet 

Martinique. An island in the West Indies, 
one of the Lesser Antilles, belonging to France. 
The area is about 380 square miles and the 
population 182,000 The capital city is Fort-de- 
France, with 27,000 inhabitants There is a 
Governor over the colony, assisted by a General 
Council ; and there are mimicipal elective bodies 
in charge of local administration. The budget 
for 1908 amounted to about $971,950 The 
revenue for 1909 amounted to about $929,000. 
The colony cost France $233,000 m 1909 The 
local outstanding debt at the beginning of 1907 
was about $564,200. The Bank of Martinique 
carries on a good agricultural loan business. 
The institution has a capital stock of $600,000, 
and a reserve fund of $379,450. Education in 
the country is dispensed in elementary schools 
with 13,900 pupils; two secondary and two'nor- 
mal schools ; eight private schools ; and in a law 
school with 150 students. Sugar, cocoa, coffee, 
tobacco, and cotton are the principal products 
More than 30,000 acres are devoted to the pro- 
duction of food-crops Sugar is prepared in 15 
manufactures; there are about 60 distilleries. 
Cocoa exported in 1908 weighed about 11,099,250 
pounds; the rum exportation measured approxi- 
mately 2,742,600 gallons The total imports for 
1909 were valued at $3,151,350, and the exports 
at $4,311,800 The trade with France for 1908 
was valued at about $5,450,250 Coasting vessels 
and mail coaches carry most of the traffic. Mar- 
tinique is in touch with the outside world by 
cable. Vessels entered at the ports in 1908, 260. 
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Maryland. A State of the South Atlantic mg a costly sewerage system, improving the 
division of the United States, with an area of water supply, and continuing electric railroads 
12,210 square miles, of which 9,860 square miles The harbor channel has been deepened to 35 
is land. The capital is Annapolis, but the feet at mean low water. The tonnage entering 
largest city is Baltimore, with 650,000 in- the port in 1908-09 in foreign trade amounted 
habitants The population of Maryland, in 1910, to 1,207,187 tons, and that clearing, to i, 554, 914 
was 1,295,346, an increase of 107,302, or 9 per tons The value of the imports was $24,022,- 
cent in the past 10 years. The population of 333, and of the exports, $77,475,293 
the State per square mile is 130 3. Maryland Fisheries — The hshenes of ^ the State are 

ranks 27th m population. valuable, especially the oyster fisheries, which 

Agriculture — hgnQM\\.MTG^ is an important yield more than any other State m the Union 
industry m the State, about 82 per cent of the Other fishery products are shad, bass, perch, 
area being in farms mostly worked by their and various shell-fish. Values of fishing 
owners The chief crops are wheat (11,165,000 products, about $3,300,000 per annum 
bushels, in 1909), maize (21,980,000 bushels), Government — The present governor is 

hay, potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. In 1909, Austin L Crothers, with a salary of $4,500. 

the area under tobacco was 25,000, the yield Secretary of State, N. Winslow Williams, 

amounted to 17,750,000 pounds, valued at Treasurer, Murray Vandiver , Comptroller, Wm. 
$1,473,000. Maryland cans 41 per cent of the B Clagett; Adjutant-General, Henry W. War- 
tomatoes put up in the United States The field ; Attorney-General, Isaac L Straus — all 
dairy output is worth about $5,320,000; the poul- Democrats The General Assembly consists of 
try products, $3,650,000. The flour mills gave a Senate and a House of Delegates. There 
an output of 1,015,866 barrels of wheat-flour, are 27 Senators and loi Delegates The Sen- 

besides com meal, feed, and offal The farm ators serve for four years, and the Senate is 

animals in the State, on i Jan 1910, were: renewed to the extent of half every two years. 
Horses, 160,000; mules, 20,000; milk cows, Delegates are elected for two years There 
160,000, other cattle, 138,000, sheep, 163,000; is manhood suffrage for United States citizens 
swine, 273,000 The wool clip in 1909 yielded who have resided one year in the State, six 
687,000 pounds of wool, valued at $166,000. months in the Congressional District, and one 
Mining and Manufactures — Of mining in- day in the precinct next preceding election, 
dustries in the State the most important is Maryland is represented in Congress by two 
coal mining, which, in igo8, gave an output of Senators and six Representatives 
4>377>093 short tons, valued at $5, r 16,753 Some Finance — The total assessed valuation of 

iron ore is also worked Quarrying is also of the State in 1909 was $820,831,339. The bonded 
importance, the value of the output of stone debt was $679,976 During the fiscal year there 
of various sorts amounting to $968,437 in 1908. was received into the Treasury proper the sum 
Other products are sand, talc, slate, lime, and of $S>87S»S98, to which must be added the cash 
natural rock cement. The output of bricks, balance on hand 30 Sept. 1909, of $1,328,069, 
tiles, pottery, etc, was of the value of $1,441,- aggregating the sum of $7,203,667 The ex- 
099. 1^18 iron was produced to an amount not penses of the State aggregated the sum of 
stated, from ore imported from other States. $6,328,557, leaving a cash balance of $875,111 
The total mineral output in 1909, including Tn 1908 the net debt of the State amounted to 
pig iron, was valued at $11,489,062, The manu- $366,644 

factunng industries carried on within the State Religion and Education . — ^The prevailing 

are extensive and various. The capital in- forms of religion are Protestant, but Catholics 
vested in them in 1905, when the last enumera- have 35 3 per cent of the church membership 
tion was made, amounted to $201,877,966 ; they in the State. Education is compulsory for chil- 
employed 8,624 salaried officials and 94,174 wage dren 8 to 12 years of age in Baltimore City 
earners, the cost of the raw material used was and Alleghany County, and 12 to 16 years unless 
$150,024,066, and the output was of the value lawfully employed In 1909 there were in the 
of $243,375,996. The more important industries public, common, and high schools of the State 
(according to the value of output) are thus in- 239,420 enrolled pupils, of whom 44,322 were 
dictated : Men’s clothing, capital, $9,019,897, out- colored 5,957 teachers, of whom 843 were 
put, $19,654,916; canning fruit, etc., capital, colored. The State had three normal schools, 
$6,^7,188, output, $12,686,711; iron and steel, with 16 teachers and 389 pupils. The most im- 
blast furnaces, and rolling mills, capital, $7,128,- portant institution for higher education is Johns 
091, output, $12,230,409, foundry and machine Hopkins University, organized in 1876. It is 
work, capital, $7,523,033, output, $9,172,034; non sectarian, and in 1908 had 17S instructors 
flour milling, capital, $2,717,258, output, $7,318,- and 683 students. Its hospital with educational 
212; tin ware, copper, and sheet iron, capital, features is famous. The Woman's College, 
$14,664,470, output, $6,833,452; fertilizers, founded in 1888, has 42 instructors and 34S 
capital, $6,o58,:^6, output, $6,031,763. The lead- students. Other institutions are the Peaboay 
ing industry is coppersmelting ^ and refining; Institute for the Education in Music, the Mary- 
otfiers are petroleum refining, shipbuilding, and land Institute School of Art and Design, 
the manufacture of cotton duck, but of these Walter's Art Gallery, Maryland University, 
industries totals cannot be given. The State Maryland Agricultural College, with 22 profes- 
has ample facilities^ for traffic both by sea and sors and 237 students : the Princess Anne 
land, having 35 railroads with 1,500 miles of Academy for Colored Youths, with 4 teachers 
line in the State, and 530 miles of electric and 47 students. Other colleges and institutions 
railroad, while 30 steamboat lines enter the are Washington College, 215 students; St. John's 
port of Baltimore, which is one of the best College, Annapolis, 207 students; U. S Naval 
poits on the Atlantic coast The city, since Academy, 853; Loyola College, Baltimore, I34; 
the disastrous fire in 1904, is constructing piers, Morgan College, 281 ; Rock Hill College, El- 
docks, and wharves, widening streets, construct- licott City, 170; St Charles College, Ellicott 
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City, 200; Mount St. Mary's College, Emmitts- his librettist, Luigi Illica, and later in a secluded 
burg, 302, Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, hotel at Alilan 
270; Kee Mar College, Hagerstown, 95. The 

Enoch Pratt Free Library has ii branches, and Massachusetts. A State of New England 
a recent donation made by Andrew Carnegie division of the United States, with an area 
of $500,000 provides for 20 additional branches. §,040 square miles The capital is Boston, 
Chanties and Corrections,— For charitable with 679.325 inhabitants The population in 
purposes the State contains (besides almshouses iQio was 3,366,416, an increase of 561,070 or 
and asylums for the insane), 117 institutions 20 per cent in the past ten > ears ^ The popula- 
nearly all provided by private or ecclesiastical State per square mile is 418.8. Mas- 

charity They comprise 32 hospitals (one pub- sachusetts ranks sixth in population 
lie), 10 dispensaries (two public), 38 orphan- Agriculture . — The corn acreage in igio was 

ages, three day nurseries, 30 homes for adults, 50,000 acres, yield per acre, 455 bushels; pro- 
and four schools for the deaf and blind (two duction, 2,275,000 bushels; price per bushel, 70 
public). The number of persons admitted cents; total farm value, $1,592,000 Oats 
(apart from dispensaries and day nurseries) acreage, 7,000 acres; 3neld per acre, 35 5 bushels; 
was 25,889, and at the beginning of 1905 there production, 248,000 bushels , price per bushel, 50 
were 5,571 inmates. The care of the poor cents; total farm value, $124,000. Buckwheat 
and management of almshouses is, in general, acreage, 3,000 acres, jield per acre, 22 bushels; 
regulated by local laws, each valid for a par- production, 66,000 bushels; price per bushel, 85 
ticular county or city, but pauper lunatics cents ; total farm value, $56,000. Potatoes 
and minors are cared for under general laws acreage, 35.000 ^ acres ; yield per acre, 125 
Pauper children are placed in families or bushels , production, 4.37S.ooo bushels ; price per 
schools, visited by the proper authorities In bushel, 70 cents; total farm value, $3,062,000. 
1909 a new State Tuberculosis Sanatorium was Hay acreage, 590,000 acres; yield per acre, 1.28 
opened at Sabillasville. tons, production, 75S.000 tons; price per ton, 

Legislation , — A regular legislative session $1910; total farm value, $14,420,000 Tobacco 
was held m 1910 Among other measures acreage, 4,400 acres; yield per acre, 1,730 
passed, the sale of tuberculin and mallein for pounds; production, 7,612,000 pounds; price per 
testing diseased cattle, and of vaccine for pound, 15 cents; farm value, $1,141,000. The 
glanders, was regulated, and penalties were im- number of farms (for agricultural, dairy, and 
posed for selling tuberculous cattle Twenty- poultry purposes), market-gardens, orchards, 
one new sections were added to the automobile flower-farms, grass, and woodland lots, mines, 
law. The State forbade the employment of etc., was 119,421. The total agricultural prod- 
children under fourteen years of age as car- uct for the State was valued at $73,110,496, and 
riers of telegrams or messages, and of children the total agricultural property was valued at 
under sixteen years of age between the hours $288,153,654. Woodland covers about 1,998,- 
of eight at night and eight in the morning 760 acres, having an aggregate valuation of 
for any purpose. The Legislature voted to $39,630,062, Tobacco is grown in the Connecti- 
submit to the people an amendment to the con- cut Valley, and its total yield was 9,561453 
stitution requiring the use at elections of the pounds, valued at $1,254,300. 

Australian ballot and defimng persons entitled Manufactures and Mining — The census of 
to registration It also voted to submit another manufactures in the State, taken in 1908, showed 
amendment providing for the apportionment of that the total capital invested in manufactures 
legislative districts and for the government of was $717,987,955, employing on the average 
Baltimore Esperanto was added to the sub- 480,134 persons, who earned $245,207,180, using 
jects taught in the schools. A public utilities raw material valued at $669,259,739, and turned 
act passed by Maryland provided for the ap- out products worth $1,172,808,782 The more 
pointment of a board of members for terms important industries with their capitals are 
of SIX years. given as follows; Boots and shoes, $35,260,- 

Mascagni, Pietro, Italian composer: b. Leg- 028, cotton goods, $155,510,172; worsted goods, 
horn, Italy, in 1863, the son of an ItaUan basket- $53,859,049; foundry and i^chine shop products, 
maker. He developed an unusual talent for $60,525,711 ; leather tanned, earned and finished, 
music which he studied at home under the most slaughtenng Md meat packing, 

trying circumstances. As early as 18&, when wholesale, $8,391,932; paper, $28,986344; woolen 
but 17 years of age, he had composed two goods, $22,783,^7; boots and shoes, rabber, 
cantatas, and his work attracting the attention $6,092,026; rubber and elastic goods, $9,^2,958. 
of Count Florestano de Landarel he was sent to The returns of the mercantile trade showed 
the Conservatory at Milan to continue his fhat the total value of goods sold by all the 
studies under Ponchielli. He became leader of mercantile establishments in the State was 
a traveling opera company and m 1883 wrote $ij384,24i,383, of whch ^ount the sum of 
his first opera, which, however, was not pub- $967,009,354 wss credited to Boston. The number 
lished and never performed. In May 1890 he of establishments represented was 29,045; the 
entered a competition instituted by a firm of total capital invested in them was $287,966,456. 
music publishers, and composed the opera There is very httle mining within the State. 
^Cavalleria Rusticana,^ which not only won the Iron pyrites is worked to a limited extent in the 
competition, but was hailed as a masterpiece, west. Coal is found, but it is of little value; 
This he followed with <Amico Fnt2^ and H asbestos, talc and soapstone, infusorial earth, 
Rantzau,^ and in Nov. 1910 completed <Ysobel,> and emery are found, and in 1908, 4,395,040 
which is to have its premier production at the gallons of mineral waters are sold to the 
New Theatre, New York City, in 1911. This value of $227,907* Marl, peat, sand, and clav 
opera took him about two years to write. He are found thrwi^out the State, and there are 
started it while director of the Costanzi extensive brick and earthenware works. The 
Theatre, Rome, and completed it in the villa of annual output of clay products (bricks, pottery, 

7 % 
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etc.), is valued at about $1,650,000. There are tnbuting to cities and towns, temporary loans^ 
large stone quarries at Quincey and Rockport. etc ), $12,986,342; total receipts, $28,581,744. 
The output of granite is valued at $2,000,000 Payments on account of running expenses of 
a year Other quarry products were sand- 1909 and 1910, $13,481,137, other payments (be- 
stone, trap rock, marble, and limestone, amount- mg a distribution of the corporation, national 
mg together to the value of $927,732 The bank, and other taxes, etc.), $12,914,176. Cash 
value of all the mineral products (including on hand, 30 Nov 1910, $2,186,431 The trans- 
pig-iron from two blast furnaces) was $5,928,- actions on account of the several sinking and 
949, in 1908, the last year for which complete other funds show the following aggregates for 
reports are given A large foreign trade is the year. Cash on hand, i Dec 1909, $3,502,933 ; 
carried on through the port of Boston, which cash received from all sources, including trans- 
is port of entry for several foreign steamship fers, etc, $19,378,579, total, $22,881,512 Pay- 
companies. The imports (including the trade ments, $18,378,636 Cash on hand, 30 Nov. 1910, 
of Charlestown), were valued at $89,120,387, $4,502,876 

and the exports at $83,375,904 .The principal Rehg ion and Education , — The chief religious 

commodities imported are wool, hides and skins, bodies in the State are the Roman Catholic 
lumber, fibres, cotton, sugar, drugs and dyes, (with 70 per cent of the church membership), 
iron and steel manufactures, leather, fruit, fish, then the Congregationalists, Baptists, Mcthod- 
coal, fertilizers, spirits, tin, and tobacco; the ists, Protestant Episcopalians, and the Presby- 
principal exports are provisions, cotton, cattle terians. There is a State education board 
and meats, breadstuffs, leather, iron and steel School attendance is compulsory from 7 to 14 
manufactures, paper goods, apples, and cotton years of age In the school year 1909 the num- 
and wood manufactures The value of ves- ber of teachers required for the public schools 
sels (including outfit but not wharf property, (common and high) was 15,088. The total 
etc ), registered in Massachusetts in 1905 and number of pupils enrolled was 530,346, and there 
engaged in coastwise and ocean commerce was ^as an average attendace of 436,480 The 270 
$21,652,277 The total earnings of these vessels public high schools had 2,179 teachers and 53,- 
was $30,513,157. The vessels engaged in for- 958 pupils, and there were 355 private acad- 
eign trade which entered the port of Boston emies and schools with 96,435 pupils. The ro 
in 1909 had a tonnage of 2,801,033, and those State normal schools in 1907-08 had 129 teachers 
which cleared, i,99S,i9o The tonnage of ves- m the normal department, and 150 teachers in 
sels engaged in the coasting trade and entering the model and practice department, while the 
the port of Boston was 10,543,526. total number of , pupils eniolled was 1,758. 

Fisheries — The Massachusetts fisheries are Towns having 500 families or householders are 
important. They employ about 12,000 men, 675 required to suppoit a high school, while cities 
vessels, and 3,694 boats; the value of the pro- and towns having a population of 20,000 or 
ducts is more than $7,000,000 per annum. The more are obliged to maintain the teaching of 
fish caught include cod, haddock, mackerel, manual training as part of both its elementary 
halibut, and herring, besides oysters and other and its high school system Within the State 
shell-fish there are 17 colleges and universities, of which 

Government — IhQ Governor of Massachu- 13 are non-sectarian and 4 are sectarian (2 
setts is Eugene N Foss, with a salary of $8,000. Catholic, i Methodist, i Universalist) These 
The Lieutenant-Governor is Louis A Frath- institutions, with the number of students (Oct, 
ingham; Secretary of State, William M 01m; 1909) are Harvard College, 4>o54» William Col- 
Treasurer, Elmer A Stevens, Auditor, Henry lege, 528, Amherst College, 527, College of the 
E Turner, Attorney-General, Janies M. Swift; Holy Cross, 435; Massachusetts Institute of 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, J Lewis Technology, 1,476; Boston University, 1,514. 
Ellsworth; Commissioner of Insurance, Frank ChariHes and Corrections iht 
C. Hardeson; Secretary Board of Education, State ii public institutions for the insane, 2 
George H. Martin - all Republicans except for the feeble-minded, i for inebriates, and 1 
Foss. There is a legislative body consisting of for epileptics, and, in addition to these, there 
a Senate and a House of Representatives, styled is one large private institution for the insane 
collectively the General Court of Massachusetts, and 19 smaller institutions for one or more of 
The Senate consists of 40 members elected an- the above classes of patients The whole 
nually by popular vote, the State being divided number of insane at the beginning of 1910 
mto 40 senatonal districts, each of which returns was 12,052, of which number 11,733 were in 
one senator. The House of Representatives the public institutions. Of the total number 
consists of 240 members, elected in 173 districts, 5,721 were males, and 6,012 were females. The 
each of which returns one, two, or three repr^ total number of feeble-minded in the State was 
sentatives, according to population. There is 1,607, of whom 943 were males and 664 were 
an annual session of the Legislature The females. Each city and town must support 
State sends 2 Senators and 14 Representatives the indigent poor lawfully settled therein, set- 
to me Federd Congress. _ tlements of adults being acquired in general by 

Finance . — ' The assessed valuations of Massa- residence for 5 consecutive years and payment 
chusetts in 1909 were- Realty property, $2,870,- of tayes for any 3 years within that time, 
W,295; persond property, $899,859,527; totd, or by 3 consecutive years’ residence on a free- 
$4>77 o>S 58,822. Bonded debt, $79»657»o6o. The hold owned by them. Elected or appointed 
receipts for payments on account of revenue overseers of the poor in towns and cities pro- 
for the fiscal year 1910, including cash in vide for the poor by out-door relief, or by 
the treasury, are shown in the following state- boarding them (under contract and inspection) 
ment* Cash on hand, i Dec. 1909, $1,675,173; with other families, or in almshouses Liability 
revenue receipts, $8,420,229; State tax for 1910, to support of relatives extends to parents, 
$5,500,000; receipts froni other sources (includ- grand-parents, children, and grandchildren. At 
mg corporation tax, national bank tax, etc., dis- the beginning of 1909 the number of paupers 
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in almshouses was 6,176, and the average num- 
ber during the year previous, 6440 Besides 
insane asylums, etc, there are in Massachusetts 
604 incorporated charitable institutions, com- 
prising 104 hospitals, g dispensaries, 79 homes 
for aged people, 59 homes and schools for chil- 
dren, i8 temporary homes, and 335 miscellaneous 
institutions The total current expenses of 497 
corporations which made returns amounted to 
$6,473,637, the total value of property owned 
and occupied for corporate purposes was $22,- 
^24,262 The total amount of investments was 
$31,0^6,988 The whole number of beneficiaries 
reported was 596,890, besides 7,478 families 
and 150 institutions In the five State penal 
institutions and 21 county jails or houses of 
correction there were 7,599 prisoners Of the 
32,077 sentenced during the year 1908, 1,930 
were for crimes against the person, 4,179 against 
property, 25,968 against public order Of the 
sentences for offenses against public order, 
20,779 were for drunkenness, leaving only 5,189 
for all other offenses in that class. 

Legislation — A regular le^slative session 
was held dunng 1910. The Legislature defeated 
a proposition submitted to it with the apprO'val 
of the previous year’s Legislature for a taxation 
amendment to the constitution which would per- 
mit a classification of property at different rates 
of taxation. The previous Legislature was led 
to submit the amendment by an adverse Su- 
preme Court decision upon the constitutionality 
of a scheme for a uniform low tax rate on 
certain forms of investment which had been 
proposed in a report of a Tax Commission as 
a solution of part of tlie perennial difficulty 
with the general property tax. The Legislature 
of 1910 was led to its adverse action by a 
special report of a committee of three, which 
took the ground that the proposed amendment 
would open the way of discrimination, injustice, 
and oppression. The Massachusetts Legislature 
submitted to the Legislature of 1911 amend- 
ments permitting the Legislature by special act 
to authorize the taking of sufficient extra land 
on both sides of a proposed or improved high- 
way so that the sale of the surplus after the 
improvements should be completed would help 
to defray the cost of the changes Obscene 
shows ^Hending to corrupt the morals of 
youth® were made punishable in the State It 
was enacted that prison-made goods be sold 
to public institutions and not in the open mar- 
ket — a law for which union labor has been 
stoutly contending Massachusetts made several 
efforts at reform in judicial procedure Follow- 
ing the report of the Commissioners of Uni- 
form State Laws, Massachusetts gave its assent 
to the bills of lading and certificates of stock 
in corporations acts 

Mathematical Society, American. During 
1910 five meetings of the Society were held in 
New York, two m Chicago, and three sectional 
meetings in the western States. The total 
number of papers presented was about 150. 
The Soaety is about to issue two special vol- 
umes, the < Princeton Colloquium Lectures^ and 
a second edition of Klein’s ^Evanston Lectures.^ 
The ^New Haven Colloquium Lectures^ ap- 
peared in the summer of 1910. 

Matsukata, Marquis M., Japanese states- 
man: b Kagoshima, Japan, in 1835 . He re- 
ceived a military and literary education, such 
as was common in the Satsuma clan, and 


obtained a naval training in Nagasaki He 
was chamberlain to the Lord of the Satsamu 
clan; took part in the political movement 
which resulted in the overthrow of the Sho- 
gunati and at the time of the restoration he 
was appouited a local governor In 1870 he was 
connected with the financial administration of 
the government and was active in encouraging 
agricultural and industrial enterprises. He 
visited Europe in 1878 as president of the 
Japanese section of the Pans Exposition; was 
appointed Minister of Affairs in 1880, Minister 
of Finance in 18S1, and in 1884 was created a 
count He was appointed Premier in 1891 and 
in 1895 was again appointed Mimster of Fi- 
nance, but resigned soon aftervrards In 1896 
he was appointed Premier and Minister of 
Finance, but resigned in 1898 and was 
reappointed Minister of Finance in October 
1898, serving until October 1900 He was mainly 
responsible for the post-bellum financial admin- 
istration and the adoption of the gold standard, 
which were the most important incidents in the 
history of Japan in recent years In 1902 he 
visited America and Europe, and was elected 
president of the Japan Red Cross Society in 
1906. While in England in 1902 he was created 
an honorary Knight of the Grand Cross of St 
Michael and St George by King Edward VII 
and the honorary degree of D C L was con- 
ferred on him by Oxford University.^ In 1906 
he ivas created a marquis in recognition of his 
services as financial advisor during the Russo- 
Japanese War, and he also holds the order of 
the Grand Cordon Marquis Matsukata is 
accorded by the Emperor of Japan the same 
consideration as a minister of state in recogni- 
tion of past services. He is the author of 
^Report on the Adj*ustment of Paper Currency^ 
(in Japanese) ; ^History of National Debts in 
Japan^; ^Report on the Adoption of the Gold 
Standard in Japan ^ ; and ^Report on the Post- 
Bellum Financial Administration in Japan^ (all 
translated into English) ; and ^ Notice^ His- 
torique sur la Reforme de ITmpot Foncier au 
Japan^ (written in French). 

Matthews, Mark A., American clergyman: 
b Calhoun, Ga., 24 Sept 1867, and was educated 
at Calhoun. Ordained in 1887, he became pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Calhoun, 
where he remained until 1893, when he went to 
Dalton, Ga. Here he continued for three years, 
and then became pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Jackson, Tenn In IQ02 he became 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, 
Wash., and now ministers to the largest congre- 
gation of any Presb3d:erian church m the world, 
and in j^oint of membership, the second largest 
church in Christendom. Doctor Matthews’ re- 
markable sermons have done much to bring to 
bim the following he enj'oys, but it is principally 
because he makes the church all in all to his 
flock that he has met with such overwhelming 
success — a success which it requires an annual 
outlay of more than fifty thousand dollars to 
maintain. Despite this large expenditure, the 
church is worth close to half a million dollars 
In it is a large library and four small ones, a 
swimming pool, a running track, a gymnasium, 
fifty telephones, a new ventilating system which 
cost $i6,ooo> enough ranges to cook dinners for 
500 people, and innumerable bath-rooms and 
bath tubs, besides the typewriters, graphpphones, 
and mimeographs which the pastor uses in his 
own private stucty. Dr. Matthews studied law 
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and was admitted to the bar June 1900. Besides 
his numerous other offices, he is Past Eminent 
Commander of the Seattle Commandery and has 
special committees among the lodge members for 
spreading the Gospel throughout the Masonic 
order Doctor Matthews has organized three 
churches in Seattle besides his own and has 
systematized the entire religious organization of 
the Presbyterian church in that city 

Mate, Nicholas Chrysostom, American R. 
C bishop b. Munster, Alsace-Lorraine, France, 
6 April 1850 He received his education at the 
Petit Seminaire, Fmstingen, France, and in 1868 
he emigrated to the United States and studied 
for the priesthood at the College of St Mary^s 
of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio. He was ordained 
31 May 1874 Denver, Col , by Vicar Apostolic 
Machebeuf, and was assistant pastor at the 
Denver Cathedral, 1874-77; pastor at George- 
town, Col, 1877-85; and of St Ann's, East 
Denver, Col., i885'87. When the diocese of 
Denver was established m 1887, he was ap- 
pointed coadjutor to Vicar Apostolic Machebeuf 
who became first bishop, and he was consecrated 
at Denver 28 Oct 1887 by Archbishop Salpointe, 
his title being Bishop of Telmasse. On the 
death of Bishop Machebeuf, 10 July 1889, he 
succeeded to the see of Denver. 

Mauritania. Until 1909 a Civil Territory 
occupied by the French in West Africa, extend- 
ing along the Niger River. The colony is now 
an actual Protectorate, however It is com- 
posed of the divisions, Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, 
and Guidimaka The area is estimated at about 

344.000 square miles, and the population put at 

400.000 The administration is effected through 
a Commission, which is responsible to the Gov- 
ernment of French West Africa. French influ- 
ence among the Moors of the territory resulted 
in French occupation of the country about 
1903, when It was politically swallowed up by 
the colony of Lower Senegal to the south. 
Particular data relative to the Protectorate's 
progress, are not available, but are included in 
the statistics of the governing colony. 

Mauritius, An ^ island under British pos- 
session, in the Indian Ocean, 500 miles from 
Madagascar, eastward. The area is about 720 
square miles. The population is estimated at 
about 375»400, of whom 206,100 are Hindus. 
The emigrants in 1908 numbered over 900. The 
capital is Port Louis, which had 52,750 inhabi- 
tants in 1901.^ Birth rate, 3 5 per cent, of popu- 
lation. Britain obtained the island at the treaty 
of Paris 1814, prior to which time it had been 
in Dutch and French possession at various 
periods. The Government is representative in 
part only. The Governor is assisted by an 
Executive Counal and a Council of Govern- 
ment The latter is composed of 27 members, 
9 nominated, 8 ex-officio, and 10 elected All 
the county districts are represented by one 
member each. The capital sends two members 
to the council. The revenue for 1909-10 
amounted to about $2,940,000, and the govern- 
ment expenditure to about $3,207,000. The 
public debt was about $6,366,700. The 1908-09 
revenue was mainly created by contributions 
from the customs ($1, 07s, 000), licenses and per- 
mits ($6rs,ooo), and railways ($690,000) (gov- 
ernment savings bank deposits totaled $875,150 
in 1908 ; depositors, 26,400 The government ex- 
penditure on education amounted in 1909 to 


more than $200,000, The government schools 
had an enrollment in 1908 of about 8,350 , State- 
aided schools 10,200 Secondary instiuction is 
furnished in two royal schools and a college 
f about 400 pupils), and in 22 associated schools, 
with 3Q0 pupils There are approximately 

113,000 Roman Catholics in Mauritius, 41,000 
Mahommedans , and 6,600 Protestants There are 
a Supreme Court, and inferior courts in the 
country. Sugar is the chief product of Mau- 
ritius Indians and Chinese control a great 
many of the sugar plantations The imports 
into the country comprise a majority of the 
articles of ordinary consumption, and come 
principally from India, Australia, and Africa. 
Total imports in 1908-09 were valued at 
$9,645,700, and exports at $10,797,000 The 
latter comprises sugar, rum, vanilla, aloe fibre, 
cocoanut oil, and molasses The sugar exporta- 
tion was worth about $9,631,800. There are 120 
miles of railway line, 330 miles of telegraph line, 
and 55 of telephone There is cable communica- 
tion with Australia, Zanzibar, and Madagascar 
Postal communications to the number of 
3,162,250 were handled in 1908 by the postoffice 
of the island. 

Mayotte and the Comoros. A French pos- 
session approximate to the Island of Madagas- 
car. The colony consists of the Islands of May- 
otte, Aiijouan, Grande Comore, and Moheli. The 
total area is about 760 square miles, and the 
population about 97,650. The island of Mayotte 
alone has an area of 140 square miles, and a 
population of about 12,000 Of late years large 
numbers have been removing to Madagascar 
and Zanzibar The colony came under the ad- 
ministration of the French Government at Mad- 
agascar in 1908 In 1910 the Sultan of Grande 
Comore preferred French dominion. The local 
revenue and expenditure for 1907 was about 
$49,500, and the public debt at the beginning 
of the year, $176,750 Education is promulgated 
in three schools with three teachers and about 
80 pupils 1902) There is a hospital building, 
which cost France about $600. The faith of the 
Mussulman is that accepted by nearly all the 
inhabitants. The chief products of the Comoros 
are vanilla and sugar Other articles of produce 
are cacao, alois, and perfume plants, etc. There 
are two distilleries, and three sugar works. 
Forests in Grande Comoro arc valuable, timber 
being shipped in considerable quantities 1'he 
imports into the country in 1908 were valued at 
about $270,000, and the exports from the Islands 
to about $57S’Ooo. Sugar used to be the great 
article of export, but vanilla is now a rival 
product and export. 

Measuring High Flints. See Aviation, 
Machine eor Measuring Flights. 

Meat, Inspection of. It is only within the 
past three or four years that the American pub- 
lic has been aroused to its duties with regard 
to the purity of the meat distributed by the 
great packing houses. Prior to 1906, no strict 
investigation had been made of the methods in 
vogue; but during that year, the publication of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s book, <The Jungle,^ fol- 
lowed by the investigations of government and 
other committees disclosed the astonishing fact 
that a large part of the meat placed upon the 
market was far from clean; and that, in fact, 
the methods of handling and prepanng these 
food products were not only uncleanly, but 
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dangerous to health. A great stir was created 
by these revelations, and much reform work 
was undertaken. Stricter inspection was en- 
forced, and, whereas this had been little more 
than perfunctory, it now became more strict; 
and the result was that more carcasses were 
<^^condemned^^ during 1906 than ever before 

While much reform has been accomplished, 
there is still urgent need for further investiga- 
tion and inquiry. The laws governing the in- 
spection of meat are still far from ideal, and, 
in many cases, only parts of animals suffering 
from diseases are condemned; and the re- 
mainder of the carcass is allowed to be cut up, 
and shipped to consumers as the meat of 
healthy animals The following quotations from 
the Government Regulations (1904) regarding 
meat inspection will make this clear 

^^All animals found on post-mortem examina- 
tion, to be effected with any of the diseases 
or conditions named below, shall be disposed of 
according to the following instructions. . . . 

The carcass may be passed when the 
lesions are limited to one group of lymphatic 
glands or one other organ. 

^^2. The carcass may be passed when the 
lesions are limited to two groups of visceral 
lymphatic glands in either tfie thoracic or ab- 
dominal cavity. 

^^3 The carcass may be passed when the 
lesions are limited to two visceral organs (other 
than lympathic glands), in the thoracic or ab- 
dominal cavity, provided the lesions are slight, 
calcified and encapsulated. 

% The carcass may be passed when the 
lesions are limited to one group of visceral 
lymphatic glands and one organ in the thoracic 
or abdominal cavity, provided the lesions m 
the affected organs are slight. 

The carcass may be passed when the 
lesions are confined to two groups of visceral 
or lymphatic glands, and one other organ in 
the thoracic or abdominal cavity, provided the 
lesions are slight, calcified, and encapsulated. 

% The carcass may be passed when the 
lesions are confined to the lungs, the cervical 
lymphatic glands, and one group of the vis- 
ceral lymphatic glands^ of the thoracic cavity, 
provided the affection is slight, and the lesions 
are calcified and encapsulated® (Twenty-first 
Annual Report, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
P- 577 ) 

These conditions certainly needed rigorous 
revision They implied this. That carcasses 
found to be affected with tuberculosis, etc, 
must not be condemned, but that certain por- 
tions of them may be passed as fit for food. 

It is true that tiiese regulations have received 
several modifications since they were onginally 
passed, but the substance remained as it was. 
The regulations of 1906 were, as a matter of 
fact, just as favorable to the butchers and 
packers, though they were supposed to im- 
prove matters considerably. The regulations 
concerning meat-inspection, passed i April igc^, 
and now in effect, are much the same, — in 
spite of all the agitation which has been made 
for better meat. Thus. 

^^Rule C. — The carcass, if tuberculous lesions 
are limited to a single or several parts, or 
organs of the body (except as noted in Rule A), 
without evidence of recent invasion of tubercle 
bacilli into the systemic circulation, shall be 


passed after the parts containing the localized 
lesions are removed and condemned.® 

But this does not extend to the carcasses of 
animal suffering from tuberculosis only. It is 
the^ same in many cases of malignant tumors, 
actinomycosis, etc. As a concrete example of 
this, the follovring passage from the regulations 
may be quoted; 

/^Section II, Paragraph 2 — Carcasses of 
animals showing uncomplicated localized acti- 
nom3cocic lesions, other than, or in addition 
to, those specified in paragraph one of this 
section, may be passed after the infected 
organs and parts have been removed and con- 
demned.® 

Actinomycosis is a loathsome disease pre- 
senting many of the external appearances of 
cancer in its worse form, and known to 
farmers as ‘^^umpy-jaw® Yet the carcasses of 
animals suffering from this disease are per- 
mitted to pass out to the world as food, after 
the organs are removed Surely, there is need 
for thorough revision here It is the same 
with other diseases The present Regulations, 
passed April 1908, permit the use for food of 
the carcasses of animals (hogs) suffering from 
swine-plague and hog-cholera, provided the dis- 
eased organs are removed The paragraph 
reads ; 

^'^Provided they are well nourished, carcasses 
showing slight and limited lesions of these 
diseases may be passed® 

The following are quotations from the exist- 
ing Regulations regarding meat inspection, 
passed April 1908 

^^Mahgnant Epizootic Catarrh. — The car- 
casses of animals affected with this disease, 
and showing generalized inflammation of the 
mucous membranes with emaciation, shall be 
condemned. If the lesions are restricted to a 
single tract, or if the disease shows purely 
local lesions, the carcass may be passed.® 

^^Section 16. — Carcasses of animals affected 
with mange or scab, in advanced stages, or 
showing emaciation or extension of the inflam- 
mation of the flesh, shall be condemned. When 
the disease is slight, the carcass may be 
passed.® 

^^Section 21. — Hogs affected with urticaria 
(diamond skin disease), tinea tonsurans, de- 
modex folliculorum, or erythema, may be 
passed, after detaching and condemning the 
skin, if the carcass is otherwise fit for food.® 

In the Regulations of 1904, it is stated con- 
cermng carcasses of animals affected with 
mange, that “when the disease^ is slight, and the 
carcasses are in good condition, they may be 
passed.® In the Regulations of 1908, the words 
“and the carcasses are in good condition® have 
disappeared Here, then, in an instance (among 
many) in which the meat-inspection laws have 
become worse instead of better, in spite of all 
the stir and legislation in favor of cleaner and 
purer food 

“Section 12. — When the lesions of caseous 
lymphadenitis are limited to the superficial 
lymphatic glands, or to a few nodules in an 
organ, involving also the adjacent lymphatic 
glands, and the carcass is well nourished, the 
meat may be passed, after the affected parts are 
removed and condemned.® 

“Carcasses of animals slightly affected with 
tapewom cysts may be rendered into lard or 
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tallow, but extensively affected carcasses shall nually circulated from such quarters, and sold 
be condemned (p 15.) at the same price as meat which had been 

^^Section 17, Paragraph 3 — Carcasses or subjected to federal inspection, 
parts of carcasses found infected with hydatid ^ These small or local slaughter-houses are, 
cyst (echinococcus) may be passed after con- in the majority of cases, filthy and unsanitary 
demnation of the infected part or organ.® in the extreme The drainage is not attended 
These are some of the rules and regulations to, and offal is not disposed of for days to- 
which pertain to the inspection of meat in gether Rats are free to run about and under 
the United States From these quotations it is slaughter-houses almost at will and mix 
perfectly obvious that there is urgent need for with the meat, spreading infection. In a recent 
further reform in the selection and condem- report made by the State Board of Health of 
nation of meat, and that thousands of pounds Indiana it was asserted that, 
of diseased meat which should have been con- '^Of the 327 slaughter-houses inspected, only 
demned find their way every year onto the 23, or about 7 per cent, were found to fulfill 
tables of American families Efforts to right the sanitary conditions ® «At nearly all slaugh- 
this condition of affairs have failed completely, ter houses inspected, foul, nauseating odors 
One example will make the reason for this filled the air for yards round. Swarms of 
clear In Feb. 1907, a committee met at Wash- flies filled the air and the buildings, and covered 
ington to discuss this question of diseased meat, up the carcasses which were hung up to cool 
and the steps to be taken to prevent it The Beneath the houses were to be found a thin 
committee sat for two and a half days, were mud or a mixture of blood and earth, churned 
assisted by a representative of the meat trust; by hogs, which are kept to feed upon offal, 
and at the end of that time, stated their Maggots frequently existed in numbers so great 
unanimous conviction that the present method as to cause a visible movement of the mud. 
of inspection is adequate and recommended no Water for washing the meat was frequently 
changes or alterations No evidence was heard, drawn from dug wells, which receive steepage 
and the details of the meeting have never been of the slaughter-house yard, 01 the water was 
made public. taken from the adjoining streams, to which 

Commenting upon this famous meeting. Dr. hogs had access Dilapidated buildings were 
Leffingwell says (‘American Meat,’ pp. I55-S6) : usual thing, and always the most repulsive 

«In England, when a great question like this surroundings and odors existed Slaughter 
comes into the arena of public opinion, a Royal houses of fair sanitary condition wcic not 
Commission is appointed, as members of such They were all aliommably bad or else 

commission, men of opposite views find a place ; niet the standard completely 
all evidence is welcomed which tends to , Such are the surroundings of many of the 
elucidate facts; the sessions may extend over local slaughter houses At one of these places, 
months ; and, no matter to what conclusion the hooo cattle and 2,500 hogs per nionth are killed 
majority of such commission may arrive, there The only HnspecUon is furnished by one in- 
is a mass of evidence made public which is of spcctor from the Board of Health, and this 
permanent value. In America, a packed com- inspector is not a veterinarian. Previous to 
mittee, probably made up of men who are m bis employment by the board of health, he was 
practical agreement, holds private sessions for 3 - botel porter. ^ In many of the houses no in- 
two and a half days; is assisted by the presence speclion at all is made; but the locality is sup- 
o£ the meat trust’s representative, endorses all pbed by this meat Sick and diseased cattle 
the practices in vogue, and we are still invited are killed and their flesh sold at the same price 
to regard their judgment as a determination of as that of healthy cattle , and the same is true 
the question involved Is this the pait of of sheep and hogs. In all these cases, the 
wisdom? In America, men have come to view trimmings® are used so extensively that they 

with some suspicion the opinions of experts are now valued by the butchers as worth about 
selected to testify upon matters involving vast J 4 per cent of the whole animal. (Consult, 

financial interests, or questions of life and A. M Farrington’s Report to the Bureau 

death. . . . What abuses, if any, did this Industry, Circ. 154; and Mr. h. W. 

committee point out? Not one The most Wilder s book, he Modern Packing House . 0 

careful comparison, . . , will fail to dis- The unwholesome and unsanitary condition 

dose in the Regulations now in force a single of some of the abattoirs has, however, at last 
prohibition more favorable to the purchaser of led to an effort to better the existing conditions; 
American meat than existed in the regulations and, in his annual report to the legislature, 
of 1904 and 1906. ... In many respects the Raymond A. Pearson, Commissioner of Agn- 
new rules are distinctly worse than those which culture, recommends that legislation be pro- 
they supplanted ® vided for the proper surveillance over the 

A great amount of slaughter also goes on abattoirs of the State. The commissioner points 
without any government inspection in various out that practically only the inspected meat 
parts of the country There are three main sold in New York State is the product of the 
sources of meat supply ’ (i) wholesale houses; abattoirs enjoying Federal inspection.— which 
(2) slaughter by small butchers ; and (3) farm is limited to those plants doing an interstate 
slaughter. The first of these we have con- business; and it is a matter of common knowl- 
sidered; and the second does not affect the edge that live stock which would not be ac- 
population to any extent, though a certain num- cepted by such plants is sometimes taken to 
ber of persons living in the immediate vicinity abattoirs where no inspection obtains, and the 
of a local slaughter-house of this description meat is sold wholly within the State. Thus, 
are often supplied by the butcher. The slaugh- the Federal meat inspection service — the pro- 
ter by small butchers is, however, a great portional cost of which borne by the people 
menace to public health, and thousands of of New York State being about $300,000 per 
pounds of meat, much of it diseased, are an- annum — does not serve fully to protect the 
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markets of this State against unwholesome meat 
and does serve to give an advantage to live 
stock interests of other States that desire to 
market their products in New York State 

It IS obvious from all this that the need 
for reform in meat-inspection is very im- 
perative; that but little, if any, true reform 
or improvement has, as a matter of fact, been 
made. It is earnestly to be hoped that, within 
the next few years, we shall see a complete 
readjustment of the existing conditions, im- 
proved regulations, and stricter inspection 

Mechanical Engineers, American Society 
of. This organization held its annual meeting 
in Dec 1910, in New York, electing its of- 
ficers and listening to a number of interesting 
papers. Among the papers were ^Test of a 
10,000 Kilowatt Steam Turbine,^ by Sam. L. 
Naphtaly, of San Francisco, ^Test of a 9,000 
Kilowatt Generator Set,> by F H Vemey, of 
San Francisco; ^Notes on the Value of Napielis 
Coefficient with Superheated Steam, ^ by Isaac 
Harter, Jr, of Bayonne; ^Transmission of 
Heat in Surface Condensation,^ by George A. 
Orrok, of New York; ^Combustion and Boiler 
Efficiency,^ by Edward A Uehling, of Passaic; 
and ^Automatic Control of Condensing Meter, ^ 
by B. Viola, of Brooklyn. 

Medals, Carnegie. See Carnegie Medals 

Medical Association, The American. The 
American Medical Assoaation is a scientific 
organization which meets annually when a 
scientific program is presented which is grouped 
into thirteen sections representing the various 
divisions of the science of mediane. Dunng 
the year, the Association publishes the Journal 
of the American Medical Association and issues 
two monthly medical magazines in addition to a 
number of reports of committees and counals 
of the Association The energies of the Asso- 
ciation are devoted to the investigation of 
medical education, efforts to secure for the 
people the greatest degree of protection and to 
the profession^ the greatest j*ustice by the en- 
actment of uniform medical laws, the system- 
atic education of the public in matters relating 
to public and personal hygiene, the prevention 
of blindness, the care of dependents, the pre- 
vention of the propagation of the insane and 
criminal and like topics The passage of such 
laws as shall secure for the people pure, whole- 
some food and pure drugs, the adoption of a 
uniform system of nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of diseases, the education of the people in 
regard to the dangers of the patent medicine 
frauds, and of the profession in regard to the 
composition and effects of proprietary dru^s, are 
some of the problems which the Association is 
undertaking to study This is accomplished by 
various committees and counals The Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry is interested in the 
study of the various products that are offered 
for use in the care of the sick and ^are not 
included in the recognized pharmacopeia. The 
Council on Health and public Instruction has 
under its^ care the subjects of the legislation, 
organization and the instruction of the public, 
the defense of medical research and matters 
relating to the public health. The Council on 
Medical Education devotes itself to the study 
of medical education and suggests means and 
methods by which the Association may favor- 
ably influence such education. In addition to 


these, there are a number of special committees, 
whose work is carried on from year to year. 

Medical Freedom, League of. In June 
1910 was started the League of Medical Free- 
dom, with the avowed object of ^^maintaining 
the rights of the American people against un- 
necessary, unjust, oppressive, paternal, and un- 
American laws, ostensibly related to the subject 
of health.® The organization aims specifically 
at the defeat of the recently launched project 
of the Amencan Medical Association to found 
a Federal Department of Health, which shall 
exercise jurisdiction over matters medical all 
over the United States, having absolute power. 
This, the League of Medical Freedom main- 
tains, would constitute a national calamity The 
League has B O. Flower, the Boston editor, 
as Its president, William R Brown, of In- 
dianapolis, as first vice-president; and A. P. 
Harsch, of Toledo, as secretary These gentle- 
men and the many who have followed them 
claim that what the American Medical Asso- 
ciation proposes would constitute a literal 
medical trust, since the department, if estab- 
lished, would be^ dominated entirely by the 
Medical Association, which, they say, has 
always sought to suppress those not conform- 
ing to its own theories as to the proper methods 
of healing. There are to-day in this country 
millions of intelligent citizens whose belief in 
regard to the healing of the body is diametrically 
opposed to that of the regular medical pro- 
fession. There are now several large and 
constantly expanding schools or systems of 
thought, the members of which have been re- 
stored to health and the enjoyment of life 
after being given up as hopeless by the medi- 
cal profession These people naturally have 
no faith in regular medical treatment.^ When 
sickness assails them, they wish to avail them- 
selves of the treatment which previously 
brought relief. Under the system of a Depart- 
ment of Health they would be unable to do 
this. This, the new league holds, is a clear- 
cut case of restraining man's free-will, hence 
is oppressive, and opposed to the broad 
principles upon which this nation is founded. 
In this belief the ^ague of Medical Freedom 
is conducting a widespread campaign and ex- 
pending thousands of dollars in fighting the 
American Medical Assoaation. 

Medicine. Tremendous progress has been 
made in every line of research — in surgery, 
in bacteriology, in psychotherapy, in serum- 
therapy, m diagnosis, in hydropathy, electricity, 
medicine itself — in fact, it would be impossible 
to attempt an epitome of such work, — much 
of which is, however, described under the head- 
ings of the various subjects mentioned. Great 
strides have been made in the conquest of dis- 
ease; but new diseases are ever coming to the 
front, as a result of modern civilization, and 
baffling medical science by their insidious un- 
dermining of the bodily health in a way 
hitherto unknown. Civilization itself seems to 
bring in its train certain new diseases from 
which men had always been free until the 
modem industrial mefliods supervened. They 
are in very truth new diseases, because they 
are induced by the particular trade or profes- 
sion followed by the man or woman who, 
later, develops this particular disease. Dr. 
Hobart A. Hare, of Philadelphia, in a recent 
article, said: 
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^As civilization increases from year to year, 
it necessarily brings about changes in the habits, 
customs, and surroundings of the people, and, 
this being the case, it is not a difficult matter 
to understand how many of the diseases from 
which our forefathers suffered have changed 
their form, — owing to the changes which have 
been brought about in their birthplaces and in 
the systems of their victims. As each year 
goes by, new processes of manufacture, etc, 
come into use, many of which are injurious, 
either directly or indirectly, to the persons so 
employed, or to the surrounding population, 
either by contaminating the air which they 
breathe or more frequently the water which 
they drink. 

<^The rapid increase of population, owing to 
an increase of birth-rate and enormous immi- 
gration, must of necessity create a certain 
amount of crowding in our large cities, and 
by this means a lower sanitary condition is 
reached by all Although such conditions of 
life are exceedingly hurtful to those who are 
the direct cause of the crowding, the evil 
effects are unfortunately not alone confined to 
so limited an area, and the neighboring popula- 
tion, provided with much better sanitary con- 
ditions and surroundings, are made the victims 
of their fellowmen’s carelessness, poverty, or 
filth. By the crowding of dwellings and mills 
along water courses we have a ready source 
for the distribution of all the diseases whose 
lesions are situated in the gastro-intestinal tract, 
and also many of the diseases whose lesions 
are manifested in the kidneys. By this same 
increase in population and manufactories, the 
air is more contaminated than is healthful by 
the breath of mankind and animals, and gases, 
and smoke resulting from the combustion of 
large quantities of fuel for heating, and the 
production of motor power for manufacturing 
purposes. Thus it is clear that the increase in 
many of our ailments ^is due to the increase 
in the number and fertility of our hotbeds of 
disease ® 

From this increase in number and fertility, 
it is natural that certain diseases should in- 
crease in frequency and virulence, and by aris- 
ing from such favorable soil for growth, it 
is but natural^ that some of their major as 
well as their minor characteristics should under- 
go a change to a greater or lesser extent 

Caisson disease is probably the newest and 
most mysterious of these maladies. With the 
construction of tunnels, foundations, etc., which 
necessitate the workmen living for hours to- 
gether in air at a high degree of pressure, — 
as well as the work in submarine boats, etc , — 
this disease his developed; and for long pre- 
sented a most baffling puzzle for physicians. 
Even yet there is a certain disagreement as to 
the details of the mechanism of the disease. 
Some authorities ascribe the disease to the 
liberation of air in the blood under the high 
pressure of the working chambers; others to 
the presence of nitrogen.in the blood and brain 
and spinal cord fissujci<P hy its release; still 
others to congeshott produced by changes in 
the circulation — a %ubbling of the blood^ — 
caused by the removal of the air pressure 

Another disease that has developed, among 
physicians principally, is a peculiar condition 
of the hands and arms, du^ to constant treat- 
ment with the X-Ralys. These rays seem to 


have a remarkable effect upon human proto- 
plasm; first, the flesh, too-often exposed to 
the rays, becomes hot and burned as if by 
sun-burn. Then it takes on the appearance 
of being scalded. Cancers occasionally de- 
velop — as was the case with one of Edison's 
assistants — and the limbs have to be amputated. 
This is usually vain, however, and the patient 
dies as a result of his injuries. Of course, only 
a hmited number of X-ray operators are in- 
jured m this manner; and, with modern im- 
provements — working behind lead screens, 
etc., — these risks will doubtless be reduced to 
a minimum. This is a disease, however, which 
has certainly been developed since the intro- 
duction of the X-Ray treatment. 

Under the general heading of ^professional 
neuroses,^ a group of minor ills is classified, — 
such as writer's cramp, telegrapher's cramp, 
typewriter’s cramp, etc. As a result of over- 
work, certain muscles develop a form of para- 
lysis Piano players sometimes develop a very 
similar form of palsy. 

Men that work in ^ coal mines develop a 
peculiar form of eye disease After a certain 
stage of fatigue, dancing lights are seen; the 
patient becomes dizzy, and stumbles about. 
Then the eyelids begin to quiver and the eye- 
balls to oscillate, moving round as often as 
6o or 100 times a minute At first the patient 
finds relief in holding the head well back, and 
looking downward; but later, as the disease 
progresses he is obliged to^ stop work. ^ For 
long it was thought that this form of disease 
resulted from bad air or ventilation, or to the 
oil lamps that were used ; but it is now believed 
that this is due to the constant upward gaze 
of the eyes, as the men work, lying on their 
side, and ^undercuP^ the coal where they are 
working. 

A large number of deaths take place every 
year, due to the peculiar conditions present in 
the factories in which men are obliged to work. 
In some cases, minute particles of steel, etc., 
find their way into the lung tissue, setting up 
chronic inflammation, and finally bronchial dis- 
eases or tuberculosis. On the other hand, a 
number of deaths are due to the fumes of 
chemicals employed in the manufacture of cer- 
tain^ products As a result of a recent in- 
vestigation by the government, it was asserted 
that out of every i,ooo persons, the following 
number die of the diseases named: 


WoRKBRS In Con- Pneu- Digestive 

sumption monia Disorders 

Metallic dust 380 17,4 178 

Mineral dust 35 9 5,9 166 

Mixed dust 33.6 60 153 

Animal dust 30 8 7 7 ao.a 

vegetable dust 133 9.4 :5.7 

Non-dusty ttades 11.1 4.6 160 


Among workers in woolen factories, it is 
well known that many of the workers develop 
phthisis, having contracted this disease by breath- 
ing into the lungs fibres of cotton wool. The 
noise and roar of great cities is kn* n to 
develop deafness, and even insanity. Men who 
work in gas factories, match, and lead fac- 
tories are also subject to peculiar diseases, 
which are never found save in those who work 
under such conditions. Modern industries are 
thus responsible for many of the diseases which 
the physician is called upon to combat 

Heart disease has amays been considered 
one of the dread maladies which afflicts manr 
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kind; but lately the new laboratory of Johns the Rockefeller Institute, have proved both 
Kopkins University Hospital has been installed illuminating and of wide significance, (See 
with an apparatus known as the electro-cardi- Syphilis, New Cure for). By means of vivi- 
graph, which is designed to study this disease; section, a discovery was made at the Rockefeller 
and It is hoped that much may be learned by Institute which may revolutionize medical treat- 
its means, — both as to its causes, and in this ment, in certain cases, it being that organs 
way, Its possible treatment. The instrument, can be removed, ^^crossed,® transplanted, kept 
which has recently been perfected by a Dutch alive, and even made to grow outside the body, 
physician. Dr. W. Einthoven, of Leyden, is de- after being removed for several days. It is 
signed for the purpose of gving an exact in- hoped that cancer and various diseases may be 
dication of the varied heart-action of the studied in this experimental way, outside the 
patients studied. It is well known that each body, in the near future, 
beat of the heart gives rise to a senes of The work of Dr. Louise Rabinovitch, a 
weak electric currents, ranging in intensity from young woman physician, in electrical anaes- 
one-ten-thousandth to three-thousandths of a thesia, has created a considerable impression,— 
volt. The currents are too feeble for the several successful operations having been un- 
ordinary galvanometer to record. ^ dertaken, after the patient had been anaesthetized 

The instrument devised by Doctor Einthoven by means of electricity, 
consists of a very fine filament of quartz or Stovaine, strychnine, for the much talked-of 
platinum, about 1-12,000 of an inch in diameter, spinal anaesthesia, which permits the patient to 
suspended in the magnetic field of a large and remain perfectly conscious during the opera- 
powerful electro-magnet. This filament is so tion, introduced into this country by Dr. 
fine that the slightest current from the patients' Thomas Jonnesco, a Roumanian surgeon, has 
heart causes it to sway to and fro. A powerful been tried out extensively. Opinion is divided 
arc-light behind it causes its shadow to be as to its efficacy. Doctor Babcock reports a long 
thrown through a strong magnifying glass series of cases in which he has used it with 
Upon the moving film of a camera, which rec- uniform success, while other physicians, both 
ords each movement Then, by comparing the here and abroad, are not so enthusiastic, 
film with one showing a normal heart move- Spinal anaesthesia has certain advantages, and 
ment, the exact trouble can be accurately many doctors consider it superior to ether and 
diagnosed. ^ ^ chloroform On the other hand, some doctors 

The ®heart station® is under the charge of hold that it is a disadvantage to have the 
Drs. Lewellyn F. Barker, Arthur H. Hirsh- patient conscious during the operation, 
felder, and (Jeorge S. Bond. These physicians Investigations are now being carried on in 
predict that, with the new apparatus, many a large number of laboratories as to the cause 
forms of obscure heart trouble will be sue- of cancer; but so far, the only general con- 
cess fully diagnosed. elusion arrived at is that the only hope consists 

A most important statement was made, dur- in early operation and early treatment 
ing the last month of iQio, by Dr. Samuel One entirely new disease was discovered in 
W Lambert, dean of the New York College of diis country during 1910, it being known to 
Physicians and Surgeons. It is in^ connection the medical fraternity as Sulph-Hemoglo- 
with Doctor Ehrlich's famous medicine^ ^^606,® binemia. The causes of the disease are not 
but it is an extension of that, which is said known in detail, and doctors freely admit that 
to apply to many forms of disease. Whether they are in the dark as to its etiology So 
or not the new remedy will prove as valuable far, only about eight cases of the disease are 
as it is thought to be, must be seen by later known to exist in the world. Drs, T. Wood 
developments and research; but the outlook is Clarke, of Utica, N. Y., and Robert M. Curtis, 
promising. It is thought that the new remedy of Paterson, N. J., jointly published the re- 
will kill not only one form of bacilh, but many port of the first case seen by them on American 
forms.^ The drug whi^ is to accomplish this shores — they having had the opportunity of 
was discovered by accident as follows : Some seeing several cases of this character in Europe, 
of the famous ^606® was, by chance, left with- Detailed chemical tests are necessary to as- 
in glass tubes from which the drug had been certain the presence of the disease> which 
taken, and in fusing up the ends of the tube, means, literally, the presence in the blood of 
the contents had become heated. The process of sulphuretted hydrogen. The red corpuscles are 
heating apparently increased the toxic effects of the chief sufferers. In their official report 
the drug, which was now found to be destruc- on this case of a new disease. Doctors Qarke 
tive, not only to one class of germs, but to many, and Curtis say : 

This was discovered bjy” Doctor Eitner, and the «The case^ which we have to present is of 
Journal of the American Medical Association considerable interest for three reasons; (i) 
in commenting on his discovery, says; ®Eitner It presents a veiy striking clmical picture; (2) 
never uses methyl alcohol, so that the dis- it is of exceptional^ mterest from the stand- 
turbances cannot be explained in this way. To point of physiological chemistry; and (3) 
say that this discovery will mean a revolution though we do not believe that it is the first 
in medicine and surgery is to put the question case of the kind whidi has occurred in 
in mild form® ^ America, it is unquestionably the first one to 

The year 1910 was one of the most important have been diagnosed on this side of the At- 
in the history of medicine, — a number of lantic Ocean, and when it is published it will 
epoch-making discoveries bein^ mad^ ^d be the eighth case to have appeared in 
genuine knowledge in various directions being literature, . . . 

gained. The discovery of EhrEqh's remedy ®In Sept 1909^ the patient whom we now 
alone is one of the most important in the report made her appearance at the office. . . 
whole history of medical science; and the ex- The patient, a woman of 24 years of age, had 
periments of Doctors Flexner and Carrell, of never been robust, having suffered from most 
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of the ills to which woman is heir. A few 
days previously she had noticed that her lips 
had become blue and her color ashen, although 
she herself did not feel ill. She was somewhat 
weak Her appearance at that time was much 
as it IS to-day. Her skin was of a steel blue, 
and her lips purple black. The general ap- 
pearance has been descnbed as being cadaveric, 
or better as <of the ghastly hue seen in a 
person standing under the Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury light > This was so striking that on 
many occasions, while going through the streets, 
she was advised to go home at once, — people 
believing she was dying. Physical examination 
was, however, negative, except for the remark- 
able discoloration of the entire body. The 
heart and lungs were practically normal The 
patient was observed for some weeks, and as 
the ordinary blood examination failed to re- 
veal any polycythemia or other abnormality to 
account for the condition, a tentative diagnosis 
of sulph-hemoglobinemia was made, and tov/ard 
the end of Nov 1909, the patient was sent to 
New York for consultation and a spectroscopic 
examination of the blood. When seen at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, the patient presented the 
same characteristic appearance of deadly 
cyanosis as did the two cases seen in London. 
The almost complete absence of signs of im- 
paired heart and lungs was confirmed . . . 

spectroscopic blood examination is in 
reality the simplest of procedures, and requires 
but little technical ability The blood is drawn 
from a vein, or if this is not allowed, a few 
drops from the finger or ear will usually suf- 
fice It is immediately diluted with twice its 
volume of distilled water, before clotting has 
taken place, and is thoroughly shaken. After 
the fibrin has separated, the solution is filtered 
several times through one filter paper, and the 
clear solution is looked at through a spectro- 
scope — a simple and inexpensive instrument. 
The solution is then diluted drop by drop with 
water, until the red color stands out clearly. 
If there is a black absorption band in the red, 
either methemoglobin or sulph-hemoglobin is 
present. If such a band persists after the addi- 
tion of a drop of dilute ammonium sulphide, 
the pigment is sulph-hemoglobin; if it disap- 
pears, it IS methemoglobin. For a cntical exam- 
ination, nothing further is required. The rec- 
ognition of these diseases is of especial im- 
portance from the standpoint of prognosis If 
undiagnosed the patient's appearance suggests 
immediate dissolution when recognized, a most 
hopeful prognosis as to life can be given, 
though the ^'omplete recovery may, as in the 
present case, be a matter of weeks or months 

No method of treatment has yet been de- 
vised which immediately benefits the case, — 
or indeed, which shows material benefit, after 
several weeks of treatment Extended research 
will be necessary to ascertain the causes of, 
and consequently the treatment for, this disease. 

Medico-Psychological Association, Amer- 
ican. The .Sdth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Washington during May 1910, when 
several papers were read Among the more 
interesting were ^Brain Findings in Dementia 
Praecox,^ by Dr E. E. Southard: immunity 
in Relation to Psychiatry,^ by Dr. John G. Fitz- 
gerald, of Toronto, and ^Some Suggestions on 
the Psychology of Superstition,^ by Dr J B. 
Dresslar. 


Meningitis, Cerebro-Spinal. This disease 
has, in the past, proved almost universally fatal 
in all cases, especially in young children under 
three years of age, whom it attacks very largely. 
Dr. Simon Flexner, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute (qv ), has lately discovered a serum, how- 
ever, which he believes will cure this disease 
in the majority of cases. A paper on the sub- 
ject, narrating the cure, was read at the New 
York Academy of Medicine; and the case was 
described in full by Dr Louis Fischer, of the 
Sydenham Hospital, who employed the serum. 

The process employed by Doctor Fischer was 
to inject a quantity of the Flexner fluid into 
the right ventricle of the brain, the inter- 
cranial cavity being aspirated and as much 
fluid as possible being drained off. The cavity 
was then washed with a normal salt solution 
and the serum again inj'ected. Lumbar injec- 
tions were also made, — the result being a- rapid 
improvement in the condition of the infantile 
patient The infant, which, in this case, was 
two months old, was cured after seven weeks' 
treatment, and its condition, and the termina- 
tion of the treatment, was that of a normal 
child enjoying the best of health 

It is too early, as yet, to speak of this 
serum as a cure for the disease; but excellent 
results have been obtained m many cases in 
which It has been tried, and, whereas before, 
practically every case proved fatal, under the 
present treatment, the mortality has fallen to 
about 16 per cent of those treated. It is now 
being tested on a large scale in various Euro- 
pean clinics, with favorable results, and the 
hope is expressed that, with improvements in 
the serum, an effective cure will be placed in 
the hands of physicians for combating this 
fatal disease. 

Mennonites. An Evangelical Christian de- 
nomination taking its name from Menno 
Simons (1492-1559), of East Friesland, who 
successfully organized the dispersed Annabap- 
tists in Holland In the United States the 
beginning of Mennonite bodies, which now 
number 12, was at Germantown, Pa, in 1683, 
where the first house of worship was built. In 
all of Its branches the Church had m 1909 
a membership of 54,798 and 604 churches, 
and 1,006 ministers,^ divided up into Men- 
nonites proper, with 220 churches, 346 
ministers, and 18,674 members; General Con- 
ference, 11,661 ; Brethren in Christ, 2,801 ; 
Reformed, 2,079; Amish, 7,640, Old Amish, 
5,013; scattering bodies, 9,030. Foreign and 
home missions have been established in 
the past few years. Educational institutions 
at Elkhart, Indiana, Newton, Kansas, and 
Bluffton, Ohio, are flourishing. The Herald 
of Truth, published at Elkhart is the leading 
publication and official organ 

Mental Science. See Psychotherapy. 

Merchant Marine. See Message, Presi- 
dent's, Trade, 

Mesopotamiat. *See Turkey. 

Message, Presidents, 1910. The message 
of the President to Congress, 6 December was 
conservative in character, and in its demands 
for reformation or new enactments, very 
moderate. 

Arbitration , — The settlement at the Hague 
of the Fisheries Question between the United 
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States and Great Britain, and of the Orinoco 
Steamship Company’s difference with the Ven- 
ezuelan Government, was warmly lauded by 
the President In the case of the first-men- 
tioned dispute, it was pointed out that its 
adjustment opened the way for satisfactory 
arbitration in other international matters, to 
the settlement of which the Fisheries Question 
was a stumbling-block, since there was no pre- 
cedent under the general treaty of arbitration 
of 4 April 1908 until said question was decided. 
In other words, its settlement designated the 
means of diplomacy to be used in future,— ;■ The 
Hague Conventions. The case of the Orinoco 
Steamship Company, also, affords in its solu- 
tion a basis of operation for future arbitra- 
tors in like matters pertaining to the United 
States. 

Europe and the Orient — The President re- 
ferred to the amicable adjustment of the com- 
plicated Balkan affairs, and to the recent 
upheaval in Portugal He mentioned the grati- 
fying results from the efforts of Secretary 
Knox in concluding the terms of a United 
States loan to China, toward Manchurian Rail- 
ways, and of another loan to the same Govern- 
ment from an association of American bank- 
ers to be expended in reforming the currency 
of China The latter loan amounts to $50,000,- 
000 The peaceful conditions in the Orient, 
w’here American citizens are guaranteed freedom 
and liberty, and the manifest desire on the 
part of Chinese and Japanese for fullest repre- 
sentation in affairs of government, received 
the favorable comment of Mr, Taft. 

Latin American Independence and Poli- 
cies — The message commended the spint of 
friendship that prompted^ Argentina to make 
contract for the construction of big battleships 
with United States shipyards. The downfall 
of the strife-promoter of Nicaragua General 
Zelaya, and the prospects of continued peace 
in that country; the cooperation of United 
States capitalists with Honduras in its time of 
financial stnngency; the presence of embassies 
from these countries at the centennial of Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Mexico; and the results 
of the fourth Pan-American Conference, at 
Buenos Ayres — viz, the signing of conventions 
affecting trade mdrks, patents, arbitration of 
money claims, etc., all were considered of suf- 
ficient importance to United States, to be dwelt 
upon in the President’s Message. 

Reciprocity and the Tariff, — The regula- 
tion of the tariff as affecting Canada, Mr. Taft 
pointed out, both in the methods of kindliness 
used and in the end reached, was a blessing 
to both countries, and promised a more un- 
restricted and profitable intercourse between 
the ^sister countries® hereafter. By punishing 
discriminating countries and^ favonng unbiased 
markets abroad, it was lucidly explained, the 
United States is, under the present tariff sys- 
tem, obtaining the best results. Mr. Taft 
resisted the charges against the Republican 
Government of undue discrimination in favor 
of wealthy manufacturers in this country, and 
referred to the forthcoming report of the 
Tariff Board which has charge of the proper 
and equitable application of tie tariff, and 
whose work is chiefly to decide how far home 
industries should be protected. Schedule by 
schedule the work would have to be prepared. 


Trade and the Merchant Marine. — For the 
enlargement of the country’s trade, Mr. Presi- 
dent declared that American banking houses 
should be encouraged to establish branches 
abroad, and that the merchant manne should 
be made more effective in the distnbution of 
American goods, that these vessels of com- 
merce should be sufficiently numerous to pro- 
vide against the contingencies of war, to 
provide for the men-of-war, and to di..courage 
the attempt of any nation against United States 
trade He would have more consular repre- 
sentatives in the world, and support existing 
consuls. Mr. Taft protests aeainst the too 
rigid exclusion of foreigners from the land. 

Army Officers. — That the army protecting 
our country should be so well equipped with 
efficient officers as to justify sudden and enor- 
mous enlistment of volunteers, undisciplined, 
was emphasized in the message of 6 December. 
A commission should be delegated to ascertain 
and prospectively enlist the latent fighting 
force of the country, to provide against possi- 
ble war, says the President, and new officers 
should be created. But he would have coast 
fortifications consume a minimum amount of 
national funds, which should be appropriated, 
as far as possible, for Philippines and Hawaiian 
harbor works. 

Finance and the Currency — The estimates 
for the coming year were set down in the 
Presidential report as follows: Government 
expenses, ordinary (including appropriations 
for public buildings, rivers, and harbors, and 
the navy building programme), $630,494,013 12, 
being $52,964,887.36 less than the outlajr for 
1910-11, and $S,574»659 39 less than the original 
estimates submitted by the Treasury for 1911. 
To offset this expenditure, the Treasuiy esti- 
mates receipts for the coming year at $6«),ooo,- 
000,000, leaving a probable surplus of ordinary 
receipts over ordinary expenditures of about 
$56,000,000. Panama Canal statistics not in- 
cluded. The President urges professionalism 
in legislation, and particularly affirms his be- 
lief in experts as a national safeguard against 
foolish and inadequate law-making He makes 
his application of the principle involved in the 
plea for a mpre efficient currency, and seeks 
to encourage a thorough investigation of world 
money systems by specialists, looking to the 
betterment of United States financial prospects 
and the same regulation of our money matters. 

Customs and Judicial Reforms — The Presi- 
dent in his message deprecates the^ obsolete 
methods of handling the customs, in vogue 
even yet to the detriment of the country. The 
work of reformation has been successfully car- 
ried on recently, more than $10,000,000 having 
been already saved at the port of New York 
alone; but the fact that the collection of $i in 
revenue at York, Maine, cost $5004, and at 
Alexandria, Va., $12249, are specific examples 
of the enormity of customs extravagance, and 
arguments in favor of its speedy rectification. 
Mr. Taft advocates a vigilant cutter service 
and the watchfulness of traveling agents of 
the Treasu^ Department, as preventatives of 
the smuggling evil. He also avers that bank 
failures might be rendered impossible by the 
simplicity of effective inspection. The Presi- 
dent’s message inveighed against the unjust- 
ness of injunctions, and called for the passage 
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of the Injunction Bill, recommended at the m connection with forged or fraudulent bills 
previous session of Congress. He mentioned of lading should, said the President, be pun- 
the satisfactory proceedings conducted against ished by fines and imprisonment, and the evil, 
<^<bucket shops,^^ whereby hundreds of millions against which foreign bankers have complained 
of dollars were saved the people of the United so vociferously, stamped out 
States, and recommended general law pro- Corporation Tax — To quote the President: 
vidmg for the incorporation of industrial and ®As an income-producing measure, the exist- 
other companies engaged in inter-State com- ing tariff bill has never been exceeded by any 
merce.® The use of the Supreme Court as customs bill in the history of the country » 
an instrument of power against the poor man No resistence has been offered to the income 
and for the protection of the rich, rather than tax by trusts The newly-inaugurated system 
its use in interpreting the law and establishing affords opportunity to the Government of m- 
precedents, was loudly decried; and it was vestigatmg «graft,» moreover, all corporation 
made apparent that the President considered returns, and stock manoeuverings, are open be- 
the chief judicial power of the country above fore the critical eye of Government representa- 
the trivial differences that ought to be ad- tives, and the public in general, although not 
justed in minor tribunals. It was recommended published, as originally demanded. Stock-hold- 
that the salary of the Chief Justice of the ers are given wide privileges of examination. 
Supreme Court be increased to $17,500 , that Panama Canal. — Mr Taft, in his message 
of the Associate Justices to $17,000, of the Qf 5 December, made the statement that to 
Circuit Justices to $10,000, and the District expend all the money possible on the Panama 
Judges to $9,000, for the reason that men m Canal, and complete the work as rapidly as 
such responsible positions are entitled to liberal possible, was to save money to the United 
treatment at the hands of their beneficiaries. States Government. The estimates for the 

Law Enforcement and the Civil Service Canal are $56,920,^769, including $19,000,000 
Law — Mr. Taft declared his belief in the good for fortifications The country has made ap- 
intentions of the corporations and trusts of propnations toward the Canal aggregating 
the country, and that the nation should not about $400,000,000. The President declares we 
undertake radical prosecutions and amend- should not expect the tolls, for a good many 
ments of persons and laws, until it was evi- years, to suffice for the payment of the interest ; 
dent that existing laws were being again trans- that the benefit to the United States can not 
cended by said combinations; that the rules be measured by a return upon the investment 
already established by legislation for the gov- He thinks $i per ton net would be a proper 
eminent of trusts and other combines, should charge. This would provide a gross income of 
be given a chance to prove efficient or abortive, $7,000,000, or $4,000,000 yearly in excess of the 
and that the people of the country should rest estimated cost of maintenance President Taft 
until new laws were rendered necessary by expressed his belief that the work would, be 
infringement of the old That members of completed by 1 Jan 1915, provided no serious 
the civil service should be superintended with obstacles hamper construction Of that nature 
a view to their promotion and greater value was a recent dirt-flow of about 30,000,000 cubic 
to the Government, was pointed out in the yards in volume, the cause of which Doctor 
message. It was recommended that the Execu- Hayes of the Geological Society was sent by 
tive be given the power to include in the classi- the Government to ascertain, and which is 
fled service all local officers under the Treas- being provided against. The fortification of 
ury Department, the Department of Justice, the Panama Canal is being, and was in the 
the Post Office Department, the Interior De- message of Dec 1910, ardently defended by 
partment, and the Department of Commerce the President. One of the strongest argu- 
and Labor; that the confirmation of the Senate ments advanced in favor of fortification lies, 
should not be henceforth required; and that as pointed out, in the fact that the United 
the civil service employees should be guaran- States contemplated and undertook the gigan- 
teed positions on conditions of good service, tic project for the specific purpose of increas- 
which would increase their value to the country, ing the effectiveness of the navy. 

Postal Banks and Railroads — Postal Banks Labor Laws and Immigration. — The mis- 
were to be established in some of the cities application of the Labor Law by thqse who 
and towns on the ist of January, and to be would evade its obligations, was made the sub- 
gradually ^ extended throughout the country, ject of a paragraph in the Presidential message. 
The deficit of the Post Office, the message Mr. Taft wanted the law amended so that there 
read, would be entirely wiped out in the com- would be no loop-hole whereby employers of 
ing year. The appropriations for last year workers on Government battleships in private 
over the estimated receipts were put at $17,500,- ship-yards might escape, leaving the represent- 
000, but the excellent work of new officials atives of labor to fill m over-time. The Presi- 
reduced the estimate to $11,500,000. Certain dent asked for the right to determine the 
necessary changes in the Railroad Law were specific application of the law in cases of 
called to the attention of Congress,^ but not emergency. That the ^employers* liability® 
urged for its action in the 1910-11 session. The system was unsatisfactory, was a contention of 
President favored a bill ordering the inspec- the njessagCj and the President recommended 
tion of boilers^ by the railroads themselves, that an invitation be given the International 
and the protection of employees, he declared. Congress on Industrial Insurance to meet in 
should be looked after. Mr. Taft advised that Washington. Referring to immigration, he 
appropriations be made the Interstate Com- discouraged the extension of buildings in New 
merce Commission for the purpose of its valua- York for the accommodation of immigrants, 
tion of all the railroads, twch would be valu- and looked with favor upon their reception 
able for many purposes, especially in the event at other ports and their segregation to various 
of any limiting enactments. The guilty parties parts of the south and west of the country. 
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He would discourage the separation of fami- 
lies, also. 

Timber Monopolies and Conservation of 
Resources. — According to report of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations, covering an area 
of more than 8o per cent of the private-owned 
forest-lands of the country (the message has 
it), one-half of the timber is owned by 200 
persons , 14 per cent is owned by three corpora- 
tions; and that there is a very extensive inter- 
ownership of stock — a portentous circum- 
stance The preservation of the seals of the 
Pnblioff Islands is being looked to, the value 
to the government of the pelts being $450,000 
in Jan. 1911 Aside from the recommenda- 
tions of his addiess on conservation at St. 
Paul in Sept 1910, the President, in his mes- 
sage, supported the principle of leasing coal- 
mines — 2,500 acres of surface as a maximum 
to one individual or other lessee; he advised 
the same regulation of phosphate lands; he 
enumerated rules for the controlling of oil- 
fields or gas-fields, the period of lease (among 
other restrictions) to be shorter than that 
governing coal lands, he outlined the manner 
in which water power sites should be leased — 
and that directly by the Federal Gk>vemment; 
and he upheld the further reservations of for- 
est territories in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming, and would 
have restrictions upon the Executive, workmg 
contrarywise, removed. 

^ A laskan Government. — President Taft 
thinks that a commission of government, simi- 
lar to that of the Philippines, should be con- 
stituted m Alaska, where the population numbers 
about 50,000. The commission would insure 
the protection of individuals against ^exploit- 
ing interests ® Mr. Taft thinks appropnations 
for the purpose of Alaskan railway construc- 
tion wold encourage puenle habits in the 
inhabitants, who will soon themselves be equal 
to the demands of civilization 

Sundry Recommendations and References — 
The President controverted certain magazine 
arguments relative to the postage rates, and 
recommended a higher rate per page for ad- 
vertising matter than for reading. In respect 
to the navy, he advocslted the reduction of the 
age of officers, and also the establishment of 
a naval base at Guantanamo in the West Indies, 
He spoke of national extravagance, and sug- 
gested as remedy the responsible coopera- 
tion of civil service employes, and general 
vigilance. He would put a ban on the manufac- 
ture of phosphorous matches, as dangerous to 
the lives and happiness of many. He sanc- 
tioned the need of a National Bureau of Health, 
and r-egretted the opposition its advocacy stimu- 
lated The National Parks, now extensive, the 
President would have under control of a Bu- 
reau. Mr. Taft smiles upon the prosperity 
which has smiled upon the United States dur- 
ing the past year. The products have exceeded 
tiiose of last year, the message from the 
President shows, by $305,000,000. Mr. Taft 
approves of a negro exposition, and recom- 
mended on 6 December, that steps be taken 
in the preparation of such, to commemorate 
the emancipation of the slaves in Lincoln's 
time. 

Messina. City of Sicily, chief town of the 
province of Messina, totally (iestroyed by the 
most disastrous earthquake that evjer occurred 


in a civilized country on 28 Dec. 1908 At the 
time of its destruction, Messina was a aty of 
some 160,000 souls, and of these probably about 
one half perished. Messina was one of the most 
anaent and important cities of the island, 
charmingly situated on the Strait of Messina, 
encircled by a zone of abrupt conical rocks It 
had several fine squares, and wide lava-paved 
streets. The harbor of Messina is about 4 miles 
in circumference The trade of Messina lay 
chiefly in silk, oil, wine, coral, fruits, linseed, 
and fish Its cathedral dated from 1098 Its 
university had nearly 700 students and possessed 
a valuable library collected by the Jesuits, 
originally known as Zancle. The town was cap- 
tured 493 B C by Anaxilas of Rhegium, who 
renamed it Messene. It afterwards played its 
art in the remarkable political vicissitudes of 
icily, passing in turn under Athenian, Cartha- 
genian and Mamertines. It was the cause of 
the First Punic War and was very prosperous 
under the Romans. In 829 AD the Saracens 
captured it, and they in turn were expelled by 
the Normans, 1072. In the 15th century, a 
famous school of painting flourished there. 
Messina is being rebuilt by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

Metabolism. See RESPiRATioii, Calori- 
meter. 

^ Metallography. The examination under the 
microscope of a highly pohshed metal surface 
that has been submitted to the action of a 
reagent. Minerals are tested by this method. 
It causes the differentiation of diverse con- 
stituents, some being attacked while others are 
not The first requisite in the test is to cut the 
sample. This is done with a saw in the case of 
most metals and alloys. Precaution should be 
taken to prevent the alteration of the substance 
during the operation The heating of the piece 
must^ be avoided. This U accomplished by 
running the saw at slow speti and fliooding it 
with soap and water and oil The ordinary 
annealed steels, bronzes, brasses, and many 
common alloys are sectioned in this way. Others 
are cut with a very thin carborundum grind- 
stone. The polishing comes next It includes 
roughing down, grinfing with emery and finish- 
ing. The roughing is done to dress the face 
that is to be observed For this purpose there is 
used an emery or carborundum stone, revolving 
at variable speed according to the metal under 
examination. There are from 800 to 1,000 revo- 
lutions a minute for soft steels, unhardened 
bronze and brass, L e.^ for all alloys in such a 
state that slight heating is not objectionable. 
The speed of the wheel is lowered and kept 
thoroughly wet for tempered steels and in other 
cases. The grindstone is mounted on a frame 
and operated by foot power or mechanically. 
The metal must not be^ pressed too hard against 
the face of the stone^ in order to avoid a deep 
hardening effect It is necessary to remove the 
skin in order to avoid the slightest inaccuracy 
of result This is done by rubbing the roughed 
down samples by hand or with coarse emery. 
The finishmg depends almost entirely upon the 
cure given the preparation of the materials used 
in this final polishing operation. Powders with 
grains of very uniform size must be ^specially 
prepared- Ammonia-alum is pulverized and 
calcined The alumina thus obtained is ground 
in a mortar to break up the lumps which have 
formed. It is tiien wa^ed several times with 
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an 0.001 to i solution of nitric acid, next with 
distilled water and finally with water to which 
I or 2 cubic centimeters of ammonia per litre 
have been added This causes the removal of 
the various salts, especially carbonate and sul- 
phate of lime, which might be preapitated with 
the alumina A slight excess of nitric acid may 
remain, but it is neutralized The alumina 
suspended in water is next put into a receptacle 
of I or 2 liters capacity and allowed to rest a 
certain time. The large grains preapitated are 
rejected and the supernatant liquor siphoned off 
This IS allowed to rest successively for 2 hours, 
4 hours, etc., and at the end of each period the 
liquor is siphoned off, while the corresponding 
precipitates are carefully preserved separate, 
each one being finer than the preceding as the 
number of decantations increases. There has 
been an apparatus designed by LeChatelier 
where commercial 2 minute emery is sifted 
through 150 mesh and then through 200 mesh 
and that portion is collected which passes the 
first screen and remains upon the second. The 
finest grade of commeraal emery for the finer 
polishing powder or putty is washed by an 
ascending current of water with a speed of 
about I millimetre per second and the portions 
carried off by the current are collected for use 
There has also been invented a speed process 
for the practical conduct of this experiment 
The utilization of polishing materials finished 
by a polishing with alumina, is conducted upon 
rapidly revolving discs In ordinary shop 
laboratories, they are made of thoroughly sea- 
soned wood, covered with a flat disc of zinc, 
over which thick cloth is stretched The polish- 
ing IS begun with 2 hour alumina, followed 
by 4 hour, and with^ still finer grades if neces- 
sary. The alumina is then suspended in water 
in a spraying apparatus, thereby securing an 
excellent distribution of the polishing power. 
The most delicate matter to regulate in micro- 
scopic work on metals is light This is usually 
done by trial, a large number of movable pieces 
being used M ^ LeChatelier has sought to 
reduce this experimental effort to a minimum 
and give each element an exactly determinable 
effect These elements are two variable open- 
ings and the variable position of a single 
diaphragm D so placed that the opening of the 
diaphragm controls the angle of the luminous 
beam which falls upon each point of the sample. 
The angle must vary with the nature and quality 
of the objective The position of the diaphragm 
controls the average inclination at which the 
beam falls upon^ the sample. For clearness 
alone this direction should approach normal, 
but it is necessary to depart from this in order 
to reduce the amount of light reflected by 
lenses to the eye of the observer Microscopic 
method has replaced chemical analysis advan- 
tageously and^ with sufficient closeness of 
approximation in such alloys as those of lead 
and antimony employed for bullets, accumulator 
plates and anti-fnction metals and of silver and 
copper used for coin and plate According to a 
paper read by Dr William Campbell before the 
Canadian Mining Institute, the latest develop- 
ment of metallography is in its application to 
economic geology. It has rendered possible our 
distinguishing more easily of the relative ages 
of the various opaque constituents of ore bodies 
than can be done by hand specimens or in the 
petrographic slide when dealing with complex 
and compact masses. The ordinary specimens 


from Butte, Montana, are composed of iron 
pyrites with more or less copper. Under the 
microscope, the pynte is clearly the oldest con- 
stituent It has been broken up and fractured, 
then eroded by solutions Bornite and chalco- 
ate are deposited in the interstitial spaces. The 
chalcocite is apparently younger than the bornite 
for It cuts it in places. The silver deposits of 
Cobalt, Ontario, have been studied in that way 
The first mineral to crystallize out in the vein 
was smaltite, followed by niccolite, for cubes 
of smaltite are found embedded in niccolite. 
Both the niccolite and the smaltite show signs 
of disturbance and are cut by veins of calcite. 
Nickehferous pyrites are the subject of 
dispute Some hold that nickel replaces the iron 
isomorphously. From examinations made, it is 
shown that the nickel occurred as pentlandite. 
Chalcopyrite usually occurs also. The following 
order of success holds good pyrites, pent- 
landite, and chalcopyrite The processes of de- 
composition and secondary ennehment can be 
studied metallographically. Another important 
line of work is the study of certain complex 
mineral species to determine their constitution. 
It is possible to ascertain whether a mineral 
owes Its peculiarity of formula to a definite 
combination or to the presence of foreign 
bodies as in the case of a mechanical mixture. 
In the majority of specimens examined there is 
found more or less admixture of foreign matter 
Chalcopyrite includes chalcocite or pynte, some 
times even galena. Tetrahednte includes quite 
a number of other minerals Steel galena when 
examined is found in many cases to owe its fine 
structure to the presence of a second mineral. 
Each grain is surrounded by a fine film of 
quartz in one case, calcite in another, tetra- 
hedrite in another, blend and so on The galena 
deposited, then crushed and the second con- 
stituent then deposited in many cases. 

Metallurgy. The electric furnace is de- 
veloping a new practice in metallurgy as well 
as presenting new conditions to the steel maker. 
Thus far the foreign steel maker has mani- 
fested most interest in it, but the time is not 
destined to be far distant when the steel plants 
on this side of the Atlantic may take up the 
electric steel furnace as one of the important 
innovations in that industry. The furnace has 
been shown to rapidly remove oxides, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, things considered undesirable 
in steel. Much progress has been made during 
the past year with the electric furnaces as 
applied to steel production, commercially and 
metallurgically The furnaces used were of the 
types developed by such prominent workers as 
Stassano, Keller, fteroult, Gerod, Kjellin, Colby 
& Rochling, and Rodenhauser. The largest of 
these furnaces in point of tonnage are those 
of the Heroult type For some time, one has 
been running at the South Chicago Works of 
the Illinois Steel Company and another at the 
Worcester Works of The American Steel and 
Wire Company. These furnaces have been de- 
signed to handle from 12 to 15 tons at a heat 
One of them working well will handle about 12 
heats daily, with a total daily production of 150 
to 180 tons. All electric furnaces are basic 
lined. As a component of the lining mixture, a 
proportion of tar or pitch is used. It is possible 
to obtain good results when this is baked in not 
too slowly The electric furnaces differ in this 
respect from other steel-making furnaces.. The 
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electrodes are the chief difficulty with furnaces 
of the electrode type. They are made of carbon 
and that material presents unusual difficulties 
of manufacture with the increase in size Here 
is an experiment that illustrates the value of 
the electric furnace There are works m a 
Luxembourg district where hot Luxembourg 
metal is charged into a 4-ton electric furnace 
with 25 per cent scrap. But one furnace is 
necessary to remove the carbon, sulphur, and 
phosporus The hot metal contains 1 8 phos- 
phorus and 0 20 per cent sulphur, the final 
product being soft steel for castings containing 
01 per cent and below of carbon with sulphur 
and phosphorus below 002 per cent. A very 
important work of the electric furnace is the 
production of pig iron. This is going on at 
present at the Domnarfvet Works in Sweden 
and at Heroult on the Pitt River, Shasta county, 
California, where the Noble Electric Steel Com- 
pany has built a plant for mining magnetic ore 
and limestone on the premises, together with a 
complete plant for making wood charcoal and 
recovering the by-product The furnace in 
Sweden was designed by Gronwall, Lindblad. 
and Stalhane. The California electric furnace 
is the result of a series of experiments by Prof. 
D. A. Lyon of Stanford, the metallurgist in 
charge The type was developed in that -way. 
The furnace has six carbon electrodes. Much 
difficulty was encountered with them The 
furnace was started in operation 13 December, 
and the next day there was made a tap of 
eight tons electric furnace pig iron. The furnace 
has since been tapped regularly and no diffi- 
culties have arisen We are assured, however, 
that the fact of its being possible to produce pig 
iron in an electric furnace must not be taken as a 
menace to the existing niethod. An appartus has 
merely been devised suitable to a certain condi- 
tion where the older method in the production 
of pig iron would not be found practical. It is 
said that the application of the electric furnace 
process will find its growth and development in 
certain restricted localities where the conditions 
favorable to it exist, without invading the dis- 
tricts where fuel-fired furnaces are utilized. 
Some of the product of the Noble Electric Steel 
Company has already been used for castings at 
Redding, California Another very important 
advance in metallurgy is what is known as the 
American ingot iron This is one of the most 
interesting and important products of iron 
metallurgy It comes from^ an open hearth steel 
furnace. The ingot iron in point of chemical 
composition and mechanical properties is very 
much like the wrought iron It differs from 
steel in having its carbon, manganese, and 
silicon contents reduced to small fractions of 
the amounts found in ordinary soft steel. A 
typical sample shows the carbon and sulphur 
each reduced to 0.02 per cent, the manganese 
to 0.01 per cent, the oxygen to 0,03 per cent, and 
phosphorus and silicon to slight traces The 
tests indicate an ultimate tensile stren^ of from 
47,000 to 49,000 pounds per square inch ^ The 
prime quality of this ingot iron is the resistance 
to corrosion. The plan of the manufacturer has 
been to produce a low carbon steel, as soft and 
pure as feasible. It is produced on a large 
scale at the open hearth furnace. Its rust resist- 
ing qualities are equivalent to those of the best 
wrought iron. The same basic Hned furnace is 
used in the process as in the regular open hearth 
process. The same charge is practically made, 


but the boiling is continued to an excessive 
degree, m order to oxidize the impurities more 
thoroughly than in ordinary steel practise The 
usual ferromanganese recarbunzer is omitted 
and^ instead an addition of ferro-silicon or an 
equivalent substance is made for the purpose of 
punfying the bath of its entramed oxides. 
Aluminum is finally added to the ladle in order 
to carr3" out the gases dissolved in the fluid 
metal The maintenance 9f an active basic slag, 
continuance of the boiling process tmtil all 
foreign elements m the iron are pracbcally 
reduced to zero, the keeping up a sufficiently 
high heat for complete fusion, the active boil- 
ing and the treatment for removing oxygen and 
other gases by the addition of purifiers are 
the essentials of the melting process. Ore or 
milk scale are added to oxidation which with 
the absorption by the basic slag aids in the 
removal of the impurities. Another important 
discovery in metallurgy is the oxyhydrogen 
blow pipe. This process is used for cutting 
iron and steel. It has been adopted in Europe 
on an extensive scale. The process is both 
rapid and inexpensive. An armor plate of 160 
millimeters (63 inches) thickness can be cut 
for a length of i meter (3937 inches) in 10 
minutes For the same length, the cutting of 
a 15 millimeter (059 inch) plate requires less 
than 5 minutes and the cost is not over i 50 
francs ($030). There were certain portions of 
the main longitudinal beams of a locomotive 
cut out at the shops of the Northern Railroad 
Company without making it necessary to dis- 
mount the locomotive. The cutting was done 
in two places. By the old method, this operation 
would have taken at least three days, but by the 
new blow pipe process, the work was finished in 
25 minutes at a cost in gas of $0.80 Experimen- 
tation in ore has been a fruitful field in metal- 
lurgy. Where it is possible to prepare the ore 
dry, a high extraction can be obtained and a 
purer article produced by magnetic separation 
of nearly all tungsten ores than by wet con- 
centration. But the magnetic separation is 
not to be applied to sheehte or other tung- 
sten minerals which do not contain iron. 
The successful wet concentration of the com- 
mon forms of the ores of tungsten is a difficult 
undertaking, but the mills claim to save 70 or 
80 per cent and in some cases over 90 per cent 
One of the most annoying features is the 
constant liability to introduce either accidentally 
or through natural causes, the heavy sulphides 
of iron, lead, zinc, etc., as well as the heavy 
oxides of tin, magnetic iron, arsenical sulphides, 
fluorspar, carbonate of lead, and other impuri- 
ties, all of which have a detrimental effect upon 
the price of tungsten concentrates. The appli- 
cation of the magnetic system of removing 
tungsten from vein matter absolutely does away 
witn the chance introduction of detrimental 
elements. The magnetic product will not alone 
command the higher price, but in most cases 
the magnetic separation result in a largely 
increased recovery over that of wet concentra- 
tion It is only during the last 20 years that 
the electro-metalIui]gical industries have grown. 
There was one prior to 1886 It had to do 
with copper refining- The industry was carried 
on in a few works and the scale of operation 
Hmited. The electrolytic copper-refining indus- 
try at the present day is second only in impor- 
tance to that of copper smelting and over 
dne-half of the world^s production of copper 
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is submitted to the former process. Other 1910 there was a general depression in copper, 
important electro-metallurgical industries are although the consumption was increasing enor- 
ihe manufacture of aluminium, calcium, car- mously and the production was more than 
borundum, ferroalloys, and sodium The pro- keeping pace with it The depression was in 
duction of aluminium has increased from 85 large part due to over speculation, 
tons in 1889 to 12,000 in 1906 Its manufacture The most notable point in the copper situ- 
is being carried on in a number of works con- ation has been the development of the ^^porphyry 
trolling over 84,000 horse power The largest mines,® which have been producing on an 
plant is that of the British Aluminium Com- unprecedented scale. These ores are compara- 
pany in Switzerland, the horse power of which tively low grade, but are capable of rapid 
is 45,000 The works of The Pittsburg Reduc- handling Nevada-Consolidated, was treating 
tion Company at Messena, N. Y, have 12,000 8,000 tons a day in 1910; Utah Boston, 20,000 
horse power. The electrolytic method is being tons, and the new Ray Consolidated opened 
used in the refining of gold and silver. The with 8,000 tons a day. These works have cost 
Moebius process is being used for refining sil- millions, but the stock has in most instances 
ver and the Wohlwill for gold In the Moebius passed from the hands of the original investors 
process, a dilute solution of silver nitrate con- to speculators on the stock exchanges, 
taming free nitric aad is employed as electro- Domestic deliveries of copper were 766,000,- 
lyte, while in the Wohlwill a solution of gold 000 pounds for 1910 as compared with 705,000,- 
chlonde is utilized The Philadelphia and 000 pounds in 1909. Dunng the same period 
Denver mints are equipped with electrolytic the domestic consumption was 700,000,000 
parting apparatus Electrolytic baths are pounds, the largest on record. Manufacturers 
installed at the mint in San Francisco Cal- on the whole had less copper on hand at the 
cium carbide is obtained by heating lime and end than at the beginning of 1910. Notwith- 
coke in an electnc furnace. There are now standing the great output in 1910, which kept 
between 60 and 70 works devoted to this indus- the market unsteady, the visible supply at the 
try and the aggregate production amounts to beginning of 1911 was only 315,000,000 pounds 
between 90 and 100 tons per annum, valued at as against 386,000,000 pounds of the year pre- 
$5,000,000. The United States, Italy, and vious Invisible stock, held back to prevent the 
France are the largest producing countnes. market from being overloaded, can only be esti- 
They are also the largest consumers of car- mated. Their aggregate is, however, small m 
bide for acetylene-generation purposes. One comparison with the visible supply Probably 
of the latest electro-metallurgical products is it has not been matenally decreased On ac- 
calcium in the metallic state. The metal is count of the apparent over production due to 
produced by the electrolysis of fused calcium the opening of new mines, certain large copper 
chlonde and fluoride with a rising cathode interests announced curtailment in production 
which just touches the surface of the fused of 15 per cent in July, 1910 In spite of this 
electrolyte. The method has been adopted to curtailment, the annual production was not 
prevent the re-solution in the molten electrolyte affected The copper market fluctuated during 
of the calcium deposited at the cathode The the year in a narrow compass, between 15 5^ 
temperature of the bath is kept at about 670“ C cents and 12 1-4 cents. 

and the metal is obtained in the form of a Iron — The production of iron during 1910 
regular rod, made up of a series of buttons, was double that of 1900, approaching 27,000,- 
fused together Another metallurgical product 000 tons. Many mills were closed towards the 
is diamantine which is obtained by^ heating end of the year and the United States Steel 
alumina with small quantities of silica to a Corporation operated at about 55 per cent ca- 
high temperature in an electnc furnace. Finely parity Independent concerns have, however, 
powdered and mixed with clay and water, the been operating on a more general scale. The 
new matenal is said to form a useful wash capacity of all the iron furnaces at the begin- 
for the inside linings and walls of furnaces ning of 1910 was 36,000,000 tons, and at the 
exposed to high temperature. end of the year these were working only at 

Metals. The mining situation was troubled ^ per cent capacity Bessemer pig-iron was 
throughout the United States during 1910 al- $^990 at the beginning of the year and fell to 
though the production of metals was uniformly ? hf more than $15.50 in December, At the 
greater than in earlier years. The activities of beginning of the year 1911 the prices were 
the postal authorities in weeding out the mining lower than at any annual average since 1898, 
stock frauds had the effect of increasing inves^ except 1904. It was, however, greater than 
ment in legitimate mining projects and gave during any of the years between 1893 and 1898. 
a healthier tone to all the mining camps. The The policy of the United States Steel 
postal authorities showed that only a very small Corporation is not to cut prices to stimulate pur- 
proportion of the many millions gathered by chasing but to wait for prices to revive. Inde- 
minin^ promoters who advertised widely, ever pendent producers, however, cut the prices and 
went into mines. But actual investors, acting stimulate the _ market. The portion of the 
on the advice of competent engineers, were Steel Corporation's councils, known as the Car- 
inclined to invest in mines to a constantly negie element, has a similar tendency. In the 
growing extent ^ early part of 1909 it cut prices anci led to a 

Copper — The opening of a number of large ^cat renewal of business activity, causing the 
mines and the dividends paid by some of the lesser companies to overproduce until the sum- 
more successful copper mines had the effect in nier of 1910, when they realized that the market 
the past few years of making speculation on had been overstocked 

copper stock extremely easy The result was Zinc , — On account of the low capitalization 

an unwarranted inflation in values and the necessary to opening and operating zinc mines, 
issuance of stock beyond the legitimate earning the market constantly fluctuates in regard to 
capacities of many mines. The effect was that this metal. This industry has not been dealt 
when the purdiase of these stocks fell off in in by the larger financiers and the market is in 
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consequence unfettered. Mines open or close 
promptly in response to the demand. In 1909 
they had a great boom^ similar to that in the 
copper and iron industries and the mines were 
worked to capaaty, bringing on an overstocked 
market at the beginning of 1910. Prices fell 
steadily until June 1910, when the surplus hav- 
ing been largely used, prices again assumed a 
more nearly normal status. The zinc interests 
secured legislation under the Payne-Aldrich 
tanff act which they believed would protect 
them, but lar^e supplies from Amencan 
sources upset this calculation Zinc production 
has been greatly cheapened in recent years by 
the use of natural gas, and more recently by 
soft coal In the gas districts little preparation 
has been made for the use of soft coal to 
take the place of the rapidly passing gas wells, 
and there may be a shortage of zinc for a short 
time whenever several districts dependent upon 
gas happen to be derived of their fuel at 
nearly the same time In Europe the zinc 
business has been skillfully handled, making 
large profits due to a combination among pro- 
ducers An agreement is now in effect which 
will make the zinc business profitable for at 
least several years. 

Lead — A syndicate of mine owners control 
the production of lead and fix a schedule of 
prices ^ This is not always held, however. At 
the beginning of 1910 there was a large unsold 
accumulation and the price raised to 470 cents 
by the syndicate could not be held in the face 
of independent producers, so that the market 
dropped to 430 cents in May. As soon as ^e 
independent surplus had been used the price 
rose to 440 and remained there until Novem- 
ber when it jumped to 4.50. The production 
of lead on the whole is not increasing. No 
new mines have been opened in recent years 
and some of the greatest^ lead mines such as 
the Broken Hill in Austria and the Coeur d' 
Alenes in Idaho have been gradually used up. 
Nevertheless there has been no lack of lead and 
in Europe where combinations have been 
attempted, there has been no great success due 
to the competition. 

Tin — During 1910 this metal maintained a 
market price well above that of 1909, due to a 
steady decrease in production. Malaya, which 
furnishes 50 per cent, has been falling off in 
recent years and no new mines have been 
opened to take their places. New fields are 
being developed in South Africa, but, mean- 
while, there has been a notable shortage, which 
has caused the price to soar under the control 
of European speculators. There are no promis- 
ing tin mines in America. Texas produced a 
few tons of the metal in 1910. But the United 
States is the greatest consumer, its importation 
in 1910 being nearly 40 per cent of the world^s 
output The tin plate and galvanizing works 
were uniformly busy, using more than 100,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Aluminum , — Only one company in this coun- 
try, the Aluminum Company of America, pro- 
duces this metal, and is protected by a 7 per 
cent tariff. Nevertheless there was a consid- 
erable importation from Europe in 1910 Prices 
ranged from 22 to 23 cents per poimd. The 
trade in the aggregate was smaller than in 
1909, on account of lesser activity in the auto- 
mobile business. 

Silver , — Towards the ard of 1910 the price 


of silver which had been about 50 cents an 
ounce for many months increased to 55 cents. 
No adequate^ reason for this could be given. 
Nowadays silver is produced largely as an 
adjunct to other metals and helps pay the 
expenses^ of^ operating mmes, but only in the 
Cobalt district is it being mined independently 
of other metals- There it is very rich. 

Gold — The appeal to avarice of specula- 
tors in gold has been considerably curtailed by 
the exposures of the mining fakes, but the 
production of gold has increased steadily. In 
1909 the year’s production of the United States 
was $99,232,000, and in 1910 it had increased 
matenally. In 1911 it will be greater by at 
least $10,000,000 due^ to the opening of the 
Poosevelt tunnel draining the surplus waters 
from the Cnpple Creek district The annual 
production of Cnpple Creek is now $15,000,000, 
and this will be increased to $25,000,000 in 1911. 
The distnct has produced so far $300,000,000 in 
gold Nevada has come to be the greatest gold- 
producing State, although less talked of than 
a few years ago. Much capital has been 
invested and large returns realized. The Gold- 
held Consolidated for the fiscal year ending 31 
Oct 1910, reported a production of $10,850,000 
making it the biggest contnbutor of the year. 
All the Nevada mining camps have been pro- 
ducing steadily, the distnct about Seven 
Troughs^ attracting attention on account of new 
discoveries. In Oregon gold is being dredged 
on a hitherto unprecedented scale in the Rogue 
River valley. In Idaho and Utah the smelting 
has not been unusual. In the Black Hills 
district there has been a renewed activity^ fol- 
lowing a cessation of mining in many sections. 
The most sensational camps have been in the 
Porcupine in Canada and northward towards 
Hudson Bay. Alaska’s gold output for 1910 was 
about the same as 1909. The Fairbanks district 
on the Tanana produced $4,141,407. Nome 
was second with $3,576,5^ I ditarod produced 
$800,000. This is a new district, containing now 
about 4,000 people and believed to be one of the 
greatest gold districts in the North. It is 
expected to produce between $5,000,000 and 
^,000,000 in 1911. Rushes were preparing for 
the spring of 1911 into the Kushkokwim, south 
of Iditarod. 

Metals, Contagious Diseases of. Tin 
Pest — The scientist Erdmann in 1851, having 
observed an odd structural formation of the tin 
in some old organ pipes, brought the matter 
to the attention of the Royal Society at "^psic 
and ascribed the change to the vibration to 
which the pipes had been subjected. But, in 
18^, Fritzsche of St Petersburg, having 
observed similar phenomena, proved by exper- 
iments the truth of the theory that the altera- 
tion in the nature of the tin was^ due to the 
action of severe cold. Other investigators 
studied the same subject, but the true nature 
of the alteration and the conditions governing it 
were not determined until the researches by 
Prof. Ernest Cohen. 

The disease studied by Erdmann and Fritz- 
sche, Cohen designates as tin-pest The affected 
metal swells in spots, forming blisters from 
which small drops issue and hang. Later, as 
thte disease progresses, the blisters enlarge and 
the metallic gloss gradually disappears- Sawing 
throi^ affected metal has shown that the 
interior is affected last When the entire mass 
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has been transferred it readily crumbles, and been subjected to a tensile or to a compression 
consists partly of fibrous lumps of varied sizes strain (wrought metal) has an electrolitic 
and partly of sandy powder If a new piece of solution pressure higher than if it had not 
tin is cooled artificially, the modification shows been subjected to mechanical forces, second; 
first in isolated spots, spreading into blisters that several metals, among them tin, have a 
and later forms a columnar structure. Tin property of re-crystallization, that is, of exhibit- 
thus transformed by cold is distinctly gray, but mg a growth of their individual crystal grains, 
the action of heat produces a striking change, more particularly at a high temperature It is 
Merely covering it with hot water causes the known that two specimens of wrought metal 
dark gray color to become much lighter, ap- (m an electrolitical sense) are seldom abso- 
proaching the appearance of ordinary tin, and lutely identical, and wrought metal has a ten- 
the specimen also decreases perceptibly in vol- dency to return to the condition of un wrought 
ume If It is then cooled again below the freez- metal Theoretically it is to be expected that 
mg point of mercury, it becomes almost as dark an increase of temperature ought to strengthen 
as before heating. If modified tin is heated to this tendency which is slight at ordinary tem- 
the melting point, a considerable portion will peratures, also that the transformation wouiJ 
remmn oxidized Upon solidification the molten be hastened by inoculation witn tne form most 
portion assumes the appearance of ordinary stable under the particular conditions of the 
tin and can be again transformed into the gray case. These deductions have been fully con 
modification by bringing it to a low temperature firmed experimentally. Professor Cohen proved 
The specific gravity of ordinary tin is 728, that the phenomena observed by Von Hasslmger 
while that of gray tin is 575. arrived at structural changes wrought by the 

Professor Cohen at first directed his atten- mechanical processes of manufacture. 
tion to ascertaining the temperature at which metal disease has been found to have 

ordinary tin is changed into the gray modifica- affected other metals than tin such as brass 
tion Former investigations having differed 

widely, Fritzsche's experiments indicating that Meteorites. It is estimated that between 
the alteration was reversible, it was concluded i5,cxx3,ooo and 20,000,000 of meteoric bodies 
that there was a_ definite temperature at which enter the atmosphere of the earth every year, 
the transformation might proceed in either Xhe smaller ones are consumed in the pas sage 
directmn. To cktermine this critical tempera- through the air and descend to the earth in the 
ture Professor Cohen employed two methods* form of meteoric dust but some strike the 
one electric, indicting the critical temperature earth with sufficient force to bury themselves 
to be in the neighborhood of 20 degrees C ; deeply. The largest one to attract attention in 

based ^ the recent years appeared in the sky near Johan- 
fact that the two forms of the tin differ in nesburg, South Africa, 3 Oct 1910, lighting up 
specific gravity, also indicating that the critical the heavens and appearing to be half as large 
temperature must be in the neighborhood, of 20 35 the moon The meteor it was calculated fell 
degrees C, careful determination proving it within 150 miles of Johannesburg Its brillance 
was exactly 18 degrees C, about 65 degrees F. ^as equal to a naval searchlight at 50 yards 
It was also ascertained that the transforma- ^nd the astronomers in the famous Johannes- 
hon takes place ^ost rapidly at a tempera- i^urg observatory were nearly blinded by the 
ture of about 48 degrees C. below zero, sudden appearance of the meteor 

about 54 degrees F below zero. An inter- ig not possible to determine the size of 

esting discovery was that a few particles, or ^^is meteor but it was undoubtedly as large as, 

«germs» of gray tin would hasten the modi- if not larger than, the famous Willamette 

ncation considerably. ^ meteor in the Museum of Natural History of 

Wrought Metal Diseases — R. Von Hass- New York. This meteor was found near Port- 
linger observed that the tinned-solder seams of land, Oregon, buried deep in the earth. It is lo 
an air compressor made of tinned sheet iron feet long, 6 feet, 6 inches high and 4 feet, 3 
had been affected in such a manner that the inches thick, an irregular mass, with many holes 
solder had melted away in spots and assumed a believed to be formed by the fusing of the metal 
crystalline structure The tinned covering of during the flight through the atmosphere before 
the sheet iron had become granular and dull, striking the earth. 

The compressor having seldom been exposed Interest in meteors has always been great, 
to^ a low temperature, Von Hasslinger ascer- since they are believed to come from other 
tained that independently of the temperature worlds than our own, and the suggestion has 
pieces of the affected metal would infect sound been made many times that life may have first 
tin, crystallizing in minute wart-like bodies, and come to the world in a meteor. Lord Kelvin 
with the increasing distance from the center of suggested that life may have come in this way 
infection gradually decreasing in rate of growth, from ®a fragment of an esy^loded world, and 
These results indicating that the disease was Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
not tin pest. Von Hasslinger concluded that it postulates that these fragments pass through 
was due to crystallization, his experiments ap- space with the germ of life dormant until it 
patently bearing him out. Later experiments finds a condition in another planet favorable to 
indicating that his theory was wrong, he its growth 

published his observations, acknowledgin**- that The most important contribution to this side 
he was unable to account for them. His death of astronomical science was contributed during 
occurring before he had concluded^ his re- 1910 by Svante Arrhenius, the Swedish scientist 
searches, ^ Prof Guido Goldschmiedt, of who argues that life must have come to the 
Prague, his teacher, suggested to Professor earth in a meteorite Spontaneous generation 
Cohen that he continue the investigation, of life when conditions are ripe for it he holds 
After various experiments Professor Cohen to be as impossible as perpetual motion and 
did so, using as a basis these^ well- accredits a meteor with having introduced life, 
known facts; first that a metal which has Flammarion, in spite of his earlier comments. 
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discredits this idea, pointing to the small size 
of meteors and questioning why, if these are 
chipped from large planets, no larger pieces 
have ever arrived While expressing himself 
willing to acknowledge the poetic fancy in the 
idea he is compelled to say that there is no 
proof that meteors have ever come from inhab- 
ited worlds, or worlds upon wWch life has 
developed. 

Arrhenius, however, has figured the distance 
the meteor would have to travel and the time 
It would take. Mars would be reached in 20 
days, while Neptune would be a whole year 
away. To reach a planet circling about the 
nearest star to the sun, Alpha in the Constella* 
tiqn of the Centaur, would take 9,000 years. In 
spite of Arrhenius, however, the whole ten- 
dency of modem astronomical thought, based 
on research, is towards the belief that every 
planet at a certain period in its career has the 
possibilities of life developed in it in a sort of 
spontaneous generation. 

Methodist Churcl:u Primitive. An evange- 
ical Christian denomination, growing out of 
Wesleyan English Methodism, with strong 
convictions of the efficacy of camp meetings 
and field preachers. Late statistics are 
churches, 104; ministers, 74; members, 7,346; 
annual conferences, 3; church property valued 
at $500,000 ; value of school property, $10,000 ; 
raised for home missions, $10,000. The church 
has a theological school with about 50 students. 
The Church has considered propositions to 
unite with larger bodies of Methodism without 
coming to any definite plan which promised 
mutual benefit Secretary of General Confer- 
ence, Rev. J. Pronde, 44 Ruggler street, Provi- 
dence, R, I ; Secretary Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Rev. S G. Nicholls, D.D., 2537 Lehigh 
avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 


The Board of Foreign Missions (successor of 
the Missionary Society of the Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church since i Jan. 1907),. has charge of 
the great foreign field, including nearly all 
heathen lands and many European countnes. 
The annual meeting of the board was held in 
Baltimore, Md, in Nov. 1910, and appropna- 
tions for 1911 were ordered amounting to a 
grand total of $1,114,800 The Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension met in New 
York City, Nov. 1910, and appropnated $601,- 
500 for white work in English-speaking Con- 
ferences, cities, colored work, Italian, Indian, 
Bohemian, Chmese, Finnish, French, German, 
Japanese, Korean, Norwegian, Danish, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Swedish, Greek, and Welsh. 
The educational work of the church embraces 
a broad field, and is in chame of the Board of 
Education, consisting of 30 members, equally 
made up of the clergy and laymen, as con- 
stituted by the General Conference of 1908. 
The object of the board is speafically to aid 
educational institutions, for which a general 
educational fund was to be provided; and the 
aid of worthy young people who were seeking 
an education, the purpose being ®the securing 
of a well^ equipped force of men and women 
for the ministerial, missionary, evangelistic, and 
educational work of the church.® The receipts 
from the beginning to 1910 amount to $1,671,- 
000. Since qrgamzation the board has aided 
I7>579 students. Of the total number aided, 
991 are in the ministry; 204 are missionanes; 
569 are teaching; 505 in other callings (5f 
the ^ 2,2^ students aided in the school year 
ending in 1910, there were 27 nationalities aided. 
The board has made an appeal for an increase 
of its endowment funds to at least $250,000. 
The educational institutions are divided up into 
46 classical, 54 colleges, 26 theological semina- 
ries, and five female schools The educational 


Methodist-Episcopal Church. An evangel- work among the colored people in the South- 
ical Christian denomination. The Methodist em States is under the direction of the Freed- 
Year Book states that the Methodist-Episco- «iens Aid Soaety, which conducts 23 schools 
pal Church was organized at what is Imown as colleges. The \Vomen s Foreign Mission- 

the Christmas Conference, held in the Lovely Society collected dunng the year ending m 

Lane Chapel, Baltimore, Md, in 1784; and that I9I0 the sum of $743.99°. an increase of $52,- 
it was eight years later when the first General annual meeting of this auxiliary 

Conference was held. On 30 Oct 1910. the of the church was held in Boston, Oct-Nov. 
John Street Church, New York City, the oldest ^ 9 to. The record of the years work was 
Methodist Church in America, celebrated its reported exceedingly gratifying, and marked 
144th anniversary. The denomination has stead- progress m. every department The Woman’s 
il7 grown in membership showing an increase «ome Missionary Soo^ety raised and expended 
for the year igio of 41.377 members, totalling the year 1909 the sum of $64i,34a The 

3.485.983 : divided up into 30.304 churches, with “meting was hrid in Buffalo, N. Y , 

an increase of 229; and a ministry of 19,8^, 1910, the reports showing steady 

recording an increase of 331. There are advance.. The auxiliarv membership of the 
35.595 ^nday Schools, with an increase of ^(“cty is 114.000 and 26,000 circle members. 
6?7 r teachers and officers, 373.298, showing an There are ^ missionaries and 300 deaconesses 
increase of 5,438; scholare; 3,510,870, with an at Ae front representing this soaety; also one 
increase of 131,816. Senior Epworth league, worker among young people and eight 

14.363, increased by 261, with a membership of org^zers of auxihary soaefaes and rcpr^ 
604258; Junior Epworth League, 6,253, a de- sentatives of the work among women of the 
crease of 107, and a membership of 235,076. church. ^ There are six hospitals connected with 
Church buildings increased 229 in 1910, with an “^be boaety,^ or which four are its direct prop- 
increased valuation of $6,744,650, and a total erty. The immi^ant work of the Soaety ex- 
valuation of $180,821,057. Church parsonages tends along the Atlantic Coa^ and the ports of 
increased 228, making a total of ^3,830, valued Seattle and Tacoma, Wash There are ^opub- 
at $31,015,271. For ministerial support there hcation agenaes, known as the b^thodist Book 
was raised in 1910 the sum of $15,600,176. Concern, and the Western Book Concern, from 
Foreign and home missions of the church are which are issued the extensive literature of the 
extensive and increasing. There was available Church. The Advocate, a weekly, 

from all sources at the close of 1910 for for- World^W\de Missions, monthly, and Methodist 
eign work $1,156,794; for home missions and Rmm, bi-monthly, are the leading official peri- 
church extension uie receipts were $1,167,630 odicals. The conference of the church in- 
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eludes* 15 missions, 13 mission conferences, 

132 annual conferences. ^ Some of the important 
events of recent years in connection with this 
church was the European Congress at Copen- 
hagen Sept 1907; the meeting of the General 
Conference at Baltimore in May 1908, attended 
by 787 delegates, which abolished the six 
months probation period, changed the name 
presiding elder to district superintendent, 
elected William F Anderson, John H. Nuelsen, 

William A. Quayle, Charles W Smith, Wilson 
S, Lewis, Edwin Hughes, Robert McIntyre and 
Frank W. Bristol bishops, and adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the bishops to appoint a com- 
mission, consisting of nine laymen, to compile 
statistics and gather information regarding the 
support of ministers, to report at the General 
Conference in 1912; the celebration in 1909 of 
the African Diamond Jubilee of Missions, on 
the 75th anniversary of the sending of the first 
Methodist missionary to Africa, which inaugu- 
rated a movement to raise $300,000 as a thank 
offering and special gift for enlarging the work 
in the foreign field, which, after a vigorous and 
enthusiastic campaign, was successfully com- 
pleted in December of the same year. The 
Year Book for 1911 records the death in 
1910 of its recent editor, Stephen V R. Ford, 

Bishop Henry Spellmeyer, and Bishop Cyrus D. 

Foss. 

Methodist-Episcopal Church, South. An 
evangelical Christian denomination, established 
in 1^5, independent of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, separated by the slavery question. The 
Church has a membership of nearly 2,000,000, 
upwards of 16,000 churches, and over 11,000 
local and travelling preachers. The annual con- 
ferences number 47. The receipts for Foreign 
missions in 1909 were $375,909 ^ Home Missions, 

$286,838; for Church Extension, $149,116; for 
the support of 'superannuates,^ $226,521. Value 
of Church buildings (numbering about 14,000), 

$37,864,452. There are nearly ^ 5,000 pastoral 
residences owned by the denomination. There 
are over fifteen thousand Sunday schools with 
120,861 teachers and officers, and 1,258,467 
scholars. The Epworth Leagues are 3,9Si, with 
a membership enrollment of 141,928 The edu- 
cational institutions include over 100 secondary 
schools, IS colleges^ and one university. The 
college and university endowments amount to 
nearly $500,000. The publishing fund amounts 
to about $1,000,000 in net assets.^ Some 
of the important matters in connection with 
the denoniination in recent years are._ Ip07 — 

the organization of the Laymen’s Missionary . h * * 

Movement; the uniting with two other Metho- subject in 1908 and a special committee 


cate, both issued at Nashville, Tenn , are the 
leading publications of the denomination. 

Methodist Protestant Church. An evangel- 
ical Christian denomination established in 1828 
by members of the Methodist-Episcopal Church 
who refused to remain in the mother church 
on account of the General Conference of 1824 
excluding laymen. The name Methodist Pro- 
testant Church was adopted two years after 
the separation The church has experienced a 
healthful growth in the South and Central West 
and m 1909 had 2,300 churches, 1,362 ministers, 
and a niembership of 188,806. Foreign and 
Home missions are supported by the church, 
publishes the Methodist Protestant and Metho- 
dist Recorder and carries on at Pittsburg, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md , successful publishing estab- 
lishmefits In 1907 representatives of the 
church joined in a council of delegates from 
the United Brethren and Congregational Church 
and adopted an Act of Union, which came up 
at the National Council of Congregational 
Churches at Cleveland, Ohio, and was post- 
poned. In 1908, at the General Conference of 
the Methodist- Episcopal Church, at Baltimore, 
Md, commissioners were appointed to visit the 
General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
Church, in session at Pittsburg, Pa., with a 
view of uniting the two bodies The matter 
was favorably considered and a commission 
appointed to meet commissioners of other off- 
shoots of the Methodist-Episcopal Church with 
instructions to formulate a plan of union for 
presentation at the next General Conference. 
Up to 1910 all efforts to effect a union either 
with the Congregational Church or with the 
Methodist-Episcopal Church were postponed 
or deferred by the inaction of the larger 
bodies. 

Metric System. There is an International 
Bureau of Weights and Measures for the 
furtherance of the metric system, which was 
organized as the result of a treaty signed in 
Paris in 1875 by 17 nations Some of the 
nations that support it at the present day are 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Rus- 
sia, France, Austria, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Mexico, Peru, Portu^l, Sweden, Norway, and 
Switzerland. The Bureau of Standards of our 
Department of Commerce and Labor published 
a table of metric and United States equiva- 
lents. It was primarily intended to furnish the 
necessary information to those interested The 
Bureau receives from 20 to 50 inquiries daily. 
The American Society of Civil Engineers took 


dist churches at Tokio, Japan, to form the 
Methodist Church of Japan ; the destruction by 
fire of the buildings of Centenary College, 
Cleveland, Tennessee; the death of Dr Young 
J. Allen, for over 50 years representative of the 
Church at Shanghai, China; the death of Dr. 
John Matthews, one of its oldest preachers; 
1908 — the increase of nearly 60,000 members of 
church, and upwards of 45,000 in the Sunday- 
School; 89 new Epworth Leagues established, 
increasing the general membership by upwards 
of 5,000 ; the local preachers decreased by nearly 
100, and the traveling preachers increased 150; 
1909 — increase in membership, 56,063; increase 
of local preachers, 138; increase of traveling 
preachers, 54; Sunday school increase in mem- 

t T? J.1- T i 


was appointed to investigate the metric system. 
Its report urged that each State pass a law 
requinng the metric system of weights and 
measures be taught in all public and private 
schools of every grade beginning with the 
youngest pupil, the teaching to be a graphic 
method as the primary effort^ the translation 
into English units by computation, as a second- 
ary effort; and to secure uniformity and prac- 
tical usefulness of the work, the subject should 
be taught as prescribed and regulated by the 
National Bureau of Standards at Washington. 
The report went on to urge Congress to declare 
after a certain date the International metric 
system of weights and measures as the only 
lawful standard throughout the United States, 


bership, 55,^3^ ^ Epworth League increa$e 3,355- territories and possessions and ffiat failure 
The Methodist Review, and the Christian Advo~ to comply with the act be punishable by fine 
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or imprisonment. The use of the metric sys- 
tem has already been made legal by an act of 
Congress passed in 1866. Provision was made 
in It to supply every State of the Union with 
a set of metric weights and measures. In 1878, 
the medical department of the navy adopted the 
metric system. By an order approved by the 
secretary of the treasury on 5 April 1893, the 
office of weights and measures was to regard in 
the future the international prototype meter 
and kilogram as fundamental standards. The 
foreign postal rates were next based on metnc 
weights. They are also used in coinage. In 
1894, the international electrical units based on 
the metnc system were made the legal units 
of electrical measures in the United States. 
The medical department of the war department 
adopted the metric systeni in 1894. I^i ^899. by 
proclamation of the military governor, the 
metric system was made obligatory in Porto 
Rico, viz. (i) The use of the metric system 
of weights and measures and its nomenclature 
are obligatory; (2) its use enforced in all 
transactions, sales, contracts, etc ; (3) whole- 
sale and retail mercantile establishments shall 
sell their goods to the public conformably to 
the metric system It was made legal in the 
Philippines in 1901 The system has made lit- 
tle substantial headway in England Succes- 
sive committees of each house of Parliament 
have reported in its favor, but that is all. 
Chambers of commerce and agriculture in all 
parts of England have carried on the agita- 
tion. The colonial conference of 1902 recom- 
mended the use of the metnc system 
throughout the Empire. In 1895, a committee 
of the House of Commons presented a report 
urging that the metric system be made legal 
at once and compulsory in two years. A bill 
to this effect passed a second reading but got 
no further. In 1897, metric system was 
made legal for trade, but not compulsory. In 
1904, a committee of the House of Lords ap- 
proved a bill to make it compulsory in five 
years. The bill passed the Lords but was not 
brought up in the Commons In 1907, an almost 
identical measure was introduced in the Com- 
mons. It was opposed, however, by^ the then 
president of the board of trade, and its second 
reading was defeated on division. The es- 
sential features of the system are embodied 
in a report made to the French National 
Academy by the Academy of Sciences in 1791* 
France invited a number of other nations to 
cooperate in establishing the new systern. Hol- 
land, Denmark, Switzerland, and Spain with 
several minor States were represented at the 
International Conference which met in Paris 
in 1799 to accept metric standards constructed 
under the direction of the French institute. The 
system was not in general use in France until 
40 years later. The fundamental unit of the 
metric system is the meter, which is the unit 
of length. From this the units of capacity and 
weight are derived. Thus the gram is the unit 
of weight and the liter that of capacity. AH 
other units are dedmal subdivisions or multi- 


relations existing between the units of length, 
area, volume and weight, the uniformity which 
would follow the adoption by England and the 
United States of all units measured through- 
out the world, i accepted standard, i mensura- 
tion table.^ The decimal relation between the 
metric units offers an inestimable advantage 
in all scientific work and the arts. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. See Art, 
Metropolitan Museum of. 

Mexican War Veterans, National Asso- 
ciation of. During the first week of Sept 1910 
taps sounded for the last time for the National 
Association of Mexican War Veterans. For 
their 1910 convention at Indianapolis only 
twenty-eight ^ veterans, with bowed shoulders, 
whitened hair, and faltering steps, were able 
to get to the meeting These, too, were aU 
from near-by States from ^hich the journey 
to the convention was not difficult As they 
looked into one another’s eyes the realization 
that they would not be able to so gather again 
dawned upon them. So the slender roll-call 
was read for the last time and the men who 
had fought with Winfield Scott, summoning 
up the last vestige of military immovability, 
gravely disbanded forever. The oldest man 
to answer the final roll-call was Frank A. 
Hardy, Company I, Third Ohio, of Piqua, Ohio, 
who had reached ninety-two years; while Jeri- 
miah Hendron, Company D, Fifth Indiana, of 
Greenfield, Indiana, seventy-eight, was the 
youngest. 

Impressive and pathetic as the final disso- 
lution of the National Association of Mexican 
War Veterans was, it was more or less ex- 
pected. According to the last pension report 
there were 2459 survivors of the war with 
Mexico, and 6,033 widows. Many of these have 
died since the publication of the report, and 
the remainder have become so feeble that at- 
tendance at another convention would be an 
impossibility for them. 

A reimion of the veterans was held in 1883 
at Washington, More than a thousand turned 
out on that occasion and, parading smartly 
through the streets of the nation’s capital, they 
made a splendid showing. The next gathering 
was in Feb. 1906, and the contrast was sad 
to behold. Less than a hundred men were 
present and one and aU showed the effects of 
the journey. The 28 who managed to get to 
the 1910 convention understood the futility of 
making a like effort again. 

The war with Mexico lasted from April 
1846 until April 1848. The total strength of 
the United States Army during hostilities con- 
sisted of 54,243 infantry, 15,781 cavalry, 1,782 
artillery, and 25,189 recruits — a total of 
995 men The number which actually saw 
action in Mexico exceeded 83,500, not all called 
out at the same time but in successive periods. 
At the close of the war, according to the adju- 
tant-general’s report, there were more than 
40,000 men in the field 

The Association of Mexican War Veterans 


pies of these three which bear the foUowing was founded in Washinrton by Col Alexander 
simple interrelation: for all practical nuiTposes, M. Kennedy, who in 1873 issued a call to all 
I cubic decimeter equals i Hter and r liter of surviving soldiers, sailors, and marines who had 
water weighs i kilogram, or i cubic meter of served in that war to organize throughout the 
water measures i kiloliter and wei^s 1,000 United States in a national body upon the 
blograms or i ton (metric). The advant^es broad principles of equality, fraternity, and 
of the metric system are the shnpHdty pf the charity, for purposes of good feUowship and 
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proper assistance The response to this appeal 
was prompt and hearty. One of the chief con- 
cerns of the association immediately became the 
procuring of pensions for needy veterans. 

After the close of the Mexican War nearly 
all the survivors had enlisted on one side or 
the other in the Civil War. There was a 
tendency on the part of Congress to discrimi- 
nate in the matter of pensions against those who 
had cast their lot with the Confederacy. It 
took fourteen years of persistent effort before 
the association could induce Congress to admit 
Mexican War veterans to pensions of $8 a 
month. 

There are still carried on the retired list 
of the United States Army the names of six 
officers who participated m the struggle with 
Mexico. They are: Brig -Gen Robert Murray, 
88 years, of Elk Ridge, Md ; Col George D. 
Dandy, 8o years, of Lawrence Park, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Col Horatio G Gibson, 83 years, of 
Washington, D. C. ; Col. James Oatees, 84 
years, of Washington, D. C.; Lieut -Col. Albert 
B Kauffman, 82 years, of Webster Groves, Mo ; 
and Maj William Fletcher, 79 years, of 


31,092; Chihuahua, 30,405; Vera Cruz, 29,164; 
Toluca, 25,904, and Celaya, 25,565. 

Government — The constitution of Mexico 
bears the date 5 Feb 1857, with various modi- 
fications down to May 1908 Mexico is a 
federative republic, the States having a right 
to manage their own affairs The legislative 
power IS vested in a Congress consisting of a 
House of Representatives and a Sf^nate and 
the executive in a President. The Senate con- 
sists of 56 members, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives has one member for every 40,000 
inhabitants The President holds office for six 
years, and may be elected for consecutive 
terms. The President since 1876 has been 
Gen D Porfirio Diaz, and the Vice-President 
is Senor Ramon Corral There are eight Sec- 
retaries of State, heads of the departments of 
Foreign Affairs, the Interior, Justice, Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, Fomento, Coloniza- 
tion and Industry, Communications and Public 
Works, Finances and Public Credit; War and 
Marine. In the remote mountain and forest 
regions of Mexico there is practically very 
little governmental authority. 


Washington, D. C 


Finance — The receipts in 1909 were $ili,- 


Mexico, A republic occupying the southern 771.86^ and the expe^^^^^^^^^^ 


part of North America, between the United 
States and the Central American isthmus Its 
pre-Spanish history goes back into the ages 
beyond the beginning of history, and its popu- 
lation still includes families of the unmixed 
Aztec blood. 

Area ^ and Population , — The country is 
divided into the Atlantic, Inland and Pacific 
groups of States. The Atlantic States, includ- 
ing Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Campeche, 
and Yucatan, have an area of 124,692 square 
miles, with a population of 1,760,441, averag- 


The budget estimate for 19 ii amounts to $ioo,- 
793,000, revenues, the largest item in which is 
the import duties, $42,000,000, next to which are 
the receipts from stamps, excise, etc, $30,305,- 
000 The expenditures amount to $100,306,26$ 
the largest items being Finance, $35,495,666, 
War and Manne, $20,459,762, Public Works, 
$13,604,495, and Home Department, $12,646,- 
632 The outstanding gold debt^ on 30 June 
1908 amounted to $153,681,300, including the 
City of Mexico Joan; silver debt $133,736,875; 
jfloating debt $465,233 The fiscal value, which 
is taken as oncp-third less than the actual value. 


mg 14.1 per square mile. It is greatest in Vera property in Mexico, in 1905, was estimated 

Cruz and Tabasco The Inland States include $1,088,072,965 


Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nueva Leon, Durango, 
Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, Aguascalientes, 
Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Mexico, Fed- 
eral District, Morelos, Tlaxcala, and Puebla, 


Army — See Armies of the World. 

Navy, — See Navies of the World 
Education and Religion — Education is free 


the total area being 316,125 square miles, with and compulsory. In 1904 there were 6,488 ele- 
a population of 1,919,697, averaging ^ 22 7 per mentary schools supported by the Federal and 
square mile. The Pacific States comprise Sono- State governments, and 2,706 supported by 
ra, Sinaloa, Jalisco, Colima, Michoacan, Guer- municipalities, with 620,476 enrolled pupils. For 
rero, Oaxaca, Chiapas, and the territories of secondary instruction there were 36 schools with 
Tepic and Lower California, with a total area 4,642 pupils For professional instruction there 
of 324,768 square miles and population of were 33 colleges for men, 15 for women and 
4653,781, averaging 14 3 to the square mile. 17. mixed, with 9,018 enrolled students. The 
There are also islands aggr^^gating 1,420 square private, clerical and association schools num- 
miles in area. The total area of Mexico is bered 2,281 with 135*838 pupils, nearly equally 
767,005 square miles and the total population divided between boys and girls The National 


exclusive of the islands, 13,605,919 


Library has over 180,000 volumes, and there 


The population is 19 per cent of pure or are 138 other public libraries The number of 
nearly pure white race, 43 per cent of mixed penodicals published was 459, nearly all in 
race, and 38 per cent Indian. The foreign Spanish. 

population IS about 57,500, comprising Spanish, The prevailing^ religion is Roman Catholic, 
1^258; United States, 15,265; Guatemalan, but the Church is independent of the State, 
5,&>4; French, 3,976, British, 2,845; Cuban, and there is toleration of all religions. No 
2,721; German, 2,565; Italian, 2,564; Chinese, ecclesiastical body can acquire landed property. 
2,834. There were, in 1900, 13,533,013 Roman Catho- 

Mexico, the largest city and the capital, lies and 5i,7Q5 Protestants, 
has a population of 344,721 ; other important Agriculture ,— this industry occupies 
cities are Guadalajara, 101,208 ; San Luis Potosi, a considerable part of the population it is 
61,019; Leon, 63,263; Monterey, 62,266; Pach- carried on generally in the most primitive ways, 
uca, 37487; Zacatecas, 32,856; Guanajuato, 41,- The cultivated lands number 30,027,500 acres'; 
486; Merida, 43,630; Queretaro, 33,152; Morelia, pastoral lands 120,444,200 acres; forest lands, 
37,278; Oaxaca, 35,049; Orizaba, 32,894; Aguas- 43,933,200 acres. Among the products of the 
calientes, 35,042; Saltillo, 23,906; Durango, land are maize, cotton, henequen, wheat, coffee, 
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and beans. The diet of the mass of the people 
consists of corn meal in some form, beans, and 
coffee; red peppers are much used in cooking, 
and the utensils used in kitchens are, like the 
farm tools, primitive. 

Cotton is grown in the Laguna districts on 
the Nazas River and is dependent on irriga- 
tion, which IS being extended. There are five 
cotton imlls in that region, with about 50,000 
spindles. The output of sugar and molasses 
amounts to some $13,000,000 a year, and the 
production of spirits to $10,000,000 a year. 
There are many agricultural colonies established 
by the Government, by companies, or by per- 
sons authonzed by the Government There 
were in Mexico at last accounts 5,142,000 head 
of cattle, 859,000 horses, 334,000 mules, 288,000 
asses, 3,424,000 sheep, 4,206,000 goats and 616,- 
000 pigs, the value of the whole being rather 
more than $120,500,000 Rubber is one of the 
industries somewhat important, but the waste- 
ful methods of gathering the caoutchouc have 
often made rubber plantations less profitable 
than they might be Mexican ranches have 
been more or less exploited in many cases, by 
foreign investors who desired quick returns 
for their capital, and comparatively little has 
been done toward the permanent enrichment 
and development of the country. 

Exports and Imports . — The imports and ex- 
ports in 1908-09 were as follows: Imports: 
Animal, $6,415,000; vegetable, $14,990,000; min- 
eral, $22,755,000; textile, $8,105,000; chemical, 
$4,930,000; alcoholic, $2,840,000; paper, etc, 
$2,270,000; machinery, etc, $10,270,000; car- 
riages, $2,200,000; arms, etc ; $1,290,000 various, 
$3710,000. Total, $79,785,000 Exports: Gold, 
$20,015,000; silver, $38,685,000; copper and ore, 
$10,400,000; other minerals, $S,530,ooo; coffee, 
$6,400,000; henequen, $12,190,000; other vege- 
tables, $16,080,000; hides, ^,600,000; animal 
products, $2,500,000; manufactured, $1,300,000; 
various, $1,230,000. Total, $119,030,000. 

The imports and exports by countries in 
the same year were: 


Cotintry 

XTnited States 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Spain . . 

Belgium ... 
Italy 


Imports 

$46,2x0,000 

10,095,000 

8.745.000 

8.305.000 

2.645.000 

970.000 

920.000 


Manufactures and Minerals . — In 1908 there 
were 145 cotton factories employing 35,816 
workmen. The consumption of cotton was 
36,040,276 kilos, the output of yam 2,420,626 
kilos, and of cotton piece goods and prints 
16,2^,843 pieces. There were 469 tobacco fac- 
tories, the output of which was 515,324,969 
packets of cigarettes, 42,662,997 cheroots, 54,- 
182,881 cigars, 290 packets of snuff, and 77,- 
385 kilos of tobacco. There were 1,459 
distilleries giving an output of 44,781,859 litres 
of spirits of vanous sorts. 

Mining is carried on in 24 of the States 
and Territories, and nearly all the mines yield 
silver, either alone or with other ores , some of 
them have been worked since Aztec times. The 
output of gold in 1907-08 was 30,395 kilos, value 
i3, ^9,665; silver, 2,151,014 kilos, valued at 
;S,544,689. The following were the mineral 
products exported in 1907: 


Mineral jOlogratnmes 

Gold * 21^469 

Silver 2,434,460 

Metnc 

tons 

Copper and ore 166,764 

Lead and ore. . 


Exports 

$88,265,000 

12,2X5,000 

6.560.000 

5.620.000 
625,000 

2.960.000 
12,500 


, - - 76,187 

Iron and ore 96 

Antimony 4,6x5 

Antimony ore .... 681 

Zinc ore ... 93.246 

Graphite , . . 3.202 

Marble .... . 897 

Salt 2,158 

Asphalt . 4,486 

Communications — On 16 Sept. 1908 there 
were 15,100 miles of railway, the main lines of 
vrhich are merged in one corporation controlled 
by the government Some 6,000 miles have a 
gauge of 4 feet, 8j4 inches and the rest a gauge 
of 3 feet or less In June 1909, the harbor 

works at Salina Cruz were completed. The 

most important port is Tampico The mercan- 
tile marine in 1905 consisted of 32 steamers and 
29 sailing vessels 

The telegraph lines comprised in 1908 39,- 
865 miles, mostly belonging to the Federal 
Government, and there were 501 Federal offi- 
cers. There were 850 miles of Federal tele- 
phone, and there are six wireless telegraph 
offices. In 1909 there were 2,974 post-offices, 
and 184,000,000 letters, post-cards and packets 
were carried. 

Social Conditions. — There are no complete 
statistics regarding crime and pauperism. As to 
the latter, the climate and fertility of the 
country make it comparatively easy for even 
the poorest to live somehow. Near the border 
between the United States and Mexico there 
has been for generations a sort of No-Man^s 
Land to which outlaws from the former coun- 
try have fled, and at present the government 
of Mexico is in ^ no position to police these 
thinly settled regions with any thoroughness. 
In 1895 more than 10,000,000 of the population 
could neither read nor write; not quite 2,000,- 
000 could read and write, and the facts about 
approximately 39,000 more were not known. 
The social structure in many of the small towns 
and villages especially is very much as it was 
in the old Spanish days when Mexico held 
not only its present territoiy but most of 
California. However, there is a progressive 
party in Mexico as elsewhere, and it is facilitat- 
ing progress, particularly in a commercial way. 

History j 1910 — For a month in the fall of 
1910 the centenary of Mexican independence was 
celebrated, the leadirg nations of the world 
taking part in the ceremonies, but hardly had 
this period come to an end when sedition 
broke out among the people and throughout 
Mexico for two months there were sporadic at- 
tempts at securing the presidency for Francisco 
1 . Madero which his followers believed he had 
been cheated out of. If it had not been for 
the fact that the revolutionists were scattered 
and were unable to cover great distances with 
the railroads under the control of the govern- 
ment, Madero's party might have been able to 
meet with success, and if Diaz, who was 80 
years old at this time, had died, Madero*s 
chances would have been considerably increased. 

Madero and his followers insisted that 
they were not attempting to overthrow Diaz, 
but were centering their attacks on the politi- 
cal body which had attached itself to him and 
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was fattening under his protection. Madero is m spite ^ of his domineering ways, there was 
independently wealthy and a man highly no question as to the election of the Diaz ticket, 
thought of in Mexico, but he received less sup- and Madero was only released from prison 
port than would have been the case, if Diaz when the matter was entirely settled and it 
had not remained to make it seem like an act was thought he could cause no trouble. First 
of ingratitude against the man who had un- he was released on bail and later exiled. Going 
questionably made Mexico what it is to-day, to San Antonio, Texas, he found other 

The centenary ended with September, and Mexicans who were waiting for the first chance 
early in November revolution broke out. To to cause a revolution, and they persuaded him 
the rest of the world this seemed sudden and to take the leading part, which he was ready 
unexpected, but the activities of the revolution- to do In taking up the sword against the 
ary junta had long been known, arms had been government, Madero made it plain many times 
imported and ammunition secured Madero that he did not desire the overthrow of Diaz 
made his attack from the borders of Texas so much as the government which had grown 
and Arizona, much as Diaz had himself done np about him and taken advantage of his weak- 
in 1876, when as revolutionist, he took up i^^ss and old age to exploit the country in their 
arms against President Benito Juarez and his own behalf 

two successors, Lerdo de Tejada and Iglesias The incidents of the revolution were too 
The Juarez government was, however, complicated to be well understood outside 
thoroughly discredited, and Diaz was received Mexico, and were frequently accompanied by 
with sympathy by all classes. In his time Diaz anti-American demonstrations which made it 
appeared as a strong figure, able to seize a appear that the malcontents were anxious to 
serious situation and force the country, long deprive the Americans of their property rights, 
wasted by warfare and crime, into the ways which had developed into many millions 
of peace. The Mexican people trusted to his The first signs of disturbance were in Vera 
ability and he realized their hopes. Mexico Cruz, where bandits attacked the American 
thrived as never before and, although it was planters, and upon presentation by United 
necessary to give valuable concessions, the States Ambassador Henry Lane Wilson, troops 
resources of the country were developed by were sent to quell the disturbance. As early 
foreign capital Among the more ignorant as the middle ^ of October the rurales killed 
there has always remained a feeling against the bandit king, Santanon, scattering his 
the Americans in Mexico, but the people gen- following. 

erally have not been slow to see the economic The outlaw, Alfreda Villa, and his band, who 
advantages accruing from having the mines made their rendezvous in the mountains of 
developed, railroads built, etc Curango, enlarged their field of operation at 

Until 1904 Diaz was elected always without about this same time and invaded the ranches 

question or opposition and gave the country of Parral. At this time both Villa and his 

a better government than anyone else had ever henchman, Claro Reza, fell in love with the 
been able to bring about But at that time, same girl, and Reza carried her off to Parral, 
being 74 years of age, he wished to transfer where he was arrested and sentenced to pnson 

some of the burden of government on other for his crime. Receiving a threat of death 

shoulders and secured the election of Corral from Villa, he was allowed to entice Villa to 
of Sonora, as vice-president, a position having civilization. This was done at Chihuahua, but 
been provided for him by a change in the in the encounter Reza was killed and Villa 
constitution. The people were not in favor of again escaped. After a period of devastation, 
Corral, but had become so accustomed to ac- Villa appeared in Parral after night and was 
.cepting the will of the President that no serious betrayed by a woman he had come to see 
opposition was offered. The bold actions of the bandits were but 

Corral’s period of office ended in 1910, when an indication of the unrest, and on 9 Novem- 
the next election took place, and, Diaz having her, a sudden outbreak against Americans took 
stated that he would retire at this time, it was place in the City of Mexico, which was meant 
anticipated that an entire change of govern- as an indirect attack on the administration for 
ment would be possible. Long before election, permitting Americans to obtain so strong a 
however, Diaz disillusioned the people and also foothold in Mexico As a demonstration against 
made it plain that he wished Corral to be Americans it was not important, but showed 
elected with him. This meant that Corral would the disposition of the people to pick on any- 
probably succeed to the presidency during the thing which gave^ them an opportunity to vent 
following six years, and to this there was a their dissatisfaction. They stamped on the 
strong objection. Many Mexicans were not in American flag, stoned the offices of Mexican 
favor of what practically amounted to Diaz Herald, and on the second night American busi- 
choosing his own successor in office. General ness houses were attacked and a flag torn down 
Bernardo Reyes, Governor of Nuevo Leon, was from a candy store. Mexican papers published 
proclaimed by a new party for the vice-presi- violent attacks on the Americans 
dency, but before the election period arrived. The immediate cause of the demonstration 
he resigned his post and was sent to Europe was the burning at the stake of Antonio 
on a mission which was clearly designed to Roderiguez at Rock Springs, Texas, Roderiguez 
secure his absence. having confessed to lalling Mrs, Lem Hender- 

At that time the party supporting Madero son The burning took place 3 November, 

took form and Madero appeared on the stump Throughout Mexico Americans were in peril 

in his own behalf. For this he was arrested on this account for a number of weeks An 

by Diaz charged with arousing- sedition among attempt was even made on the life of Ambas- 
the people, and he was still in jail when the sador Wilson and for a time the riots attained 
election took place Under these circumstances, such proportions that several Mexicans were 
with the country still strongly in favor of Diaz, shot down by the police. Such bitter feeling 
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was caused that a boycott against the United 
States was decided upon, but, the revolution 
making headway, attention was gradually 
diverted m that direction. 

For a time Guadalajara was the storm 
centre and Carlos B Car others, who shot two 
men m the crowd attacking his house, was 
thrown into jail The situation became serious 
there for a few days, but here, as elsewhere, 
the strong hand of Diaz stopped the noting be- 
fore it had fairly begun. 

^ At the height of this trouble word reached 
Diaz that Madero was about to cross the 
Mexican frontier with a strong following, bent 
on taking advantage of the psychological 
moment m securing an overthrow of the gov- 
ernment At the same time incipient revolu- 
tions broke out in 12 of the south'^m States, 
and It soon became obvious that a general up- 
rising was planned 

The revolutionists, naming themselves anti- 
reelectionists, made their first open avowal of 
revolution at Puebla, and a clash between them 
and Mexican troops took place 17 November. 
This, with the uprisings in the south, were 
premature, as the date fixed was Sunday, 20 
November At this time circulars began to 
appear throughout Mexico sent from San An- 
tonio, containing the declaration, Francesco 
I Madero, will place myself at the head of a 
revolutionary party against the Government of 
Mexico Between the 20th and 30th of Novem- 
ber I shall lead my followers against the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico.^^ 

The next day a serious rebellion came to 
a head in Puebla and 170 were killed. The 
fight centered about the house of Aquiles Cer- 
dan, who had taken refuge in a tunnel. Other- 
wise the town was comparatively quiet. A 
large body of revolutionists were at Cerdan’s 
house discussing plans when attacked, thus 
bringing on a serious revolution two days in 
advance. 

On 19 November, Madero crossed the 
Mexican border and declared himself in open 
rebellion The critical points were Laredo and 
Eagle Pass, and the Mexican Gen Lauro Ville 
concentrated his forces at Nuevo Laredo. 
Simultaneously malcontents crossed the Mex- 
ican border from one end of the border to the 
other m small bands, ready to resist govern- 
mental forces Within two days there was 
serious fighting at Durango, Torreon, Parral, 
and Gomez Palacio, the last-named town fall- 
ing into the hands of the rebels, and 300 Federal 
troops joining the revolutionists The Mexican 
Government immediately took possessio* of the 
telegraph and the railroads and prevented rapid 
spread of the revolution. Madero was slightly 
wounded, 24 November, in a fight between his 
forces and 200 rurales at Guerrero At the 
same time Madero's real estate interests were 
confiscated, and ammunition and arms bound 
to revolutionists were seized at San Pedro, 
Monterey, Santa Barbara, and other points. 
The victory at Gomez Palacio was also turned 
into defeat by the arrival of 1,000 men with field 
pieces from Torreen, who retook the town and 
killed many revolutionists Nevertheless it was 
appreciated that the government was face to 
face with a serious situation and there was 
fighting in seven States. The revolutionists 
had managed to secure field pieces and ample 
ammunition, and, in the mountainous country. 


were able to hold their own and carry on at 
least a guerrilla warfare. The barracks and 
prison at Onzala were attacked and pnsoners 
freed on the night of 21 November. This was 
one of the best planned and best executed move- 
ments of the revolutionists, but they were 
driven back by the Fifteenth Mexican Infantry 
after a hot fight Troops were hurried from 
every direction, and it was realized that real 
revolution was in progress. Within a few days 
however, the Maderists met with serious re- 
verses at Chihuahua and in the south, and it 
was apparent that the governor, having the 
facilities of commimication in hand, was in a 
position to quell the outbreak, in spite of the 
extent of popular sympathy. 

At the hdght of the rebellion, i December, 
President Diaz was inaugurated and took oc- 
casion to assure the world that peace would 
soon be restored. He took the position that 
it had been practically restored already. It 
had become known, meanwhile, that Madero 
was but slightly inj'ured and entirely recovered 
and his followers were in a fortified position 
near Chihuahua It was found that 90 per cent 
of the inhabitants of that section were at least 
not hostile to the rebels This remained the 
stronghold of the Maderists. They were able 
to force an agreement from the owners of the 
Mexico^ Northwestern Railroad not to haul 
troops in to attack them, in return for protec- 
tion. Nevertheless, after another battle had 
taken place, placing General Navarro in sore 
straits, a train load 9f soldiers was sent in. 
They were attacked in a narrow defile and 
31 were killed and 42 wounded. The battle 
lasted five hours. Three days later, however, 
two train loads of Federal troops, containing 
1,300 men, were brought into Chihuahua and 
the government forces stren^ened sufficiently 
to counterbalance the Maderists. At the same 
time the government centered its attention on 
breaking through the line of revolutionists with 
the purpose of attacldng the revolution at its 
centre and putting an end to it. In this they 
were unsuccessful and the conflict was still 
in progress in 1911. 

Meyer, Balthasar Henry, member of the 
Board of United States Inteiitate Commerce 
Commissioners: b. Mequon, Wis., 28 May 1866. 
He was graduated at the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., in 1893, and in law from the 
University of Wisconsin, B L. in 1894, and Ph D 
1897. He continued post-graduate courses in 
the University of Berlin, 1894-95. His peda- 
gogue school work was as teacher of a district 
school, 1^-86; as pnncipal of schools in Fre- 
donia, Wis., 1887-89, and as head master of the 
high school. Port Washington, Wis., 1889-92. 
He then went to the University of Wisconsin, 
where he was an honorary fellow, 1895-96, a 
university fellow, 1896-97, an^ extension lec- 
ture, 1895-97 ; instructor in sociology, 1897-99 ; 
assistant professor of sociology, 1899-1900 ; pro- 
fessor of political economy, 1900-10. He served 
as a member of the railroad commission of 
Wisconsin from July 1908, and as an expert 
special agent for the Bureau^ cTf Census a^d 
Interstate Commerce Commission to determine 
valuation of railways in the United States, 
1904-05, and in Dec. 1910, he was appointed 
by President Taft a member of the Board of 
the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners to fill the vacancy in the board caused 
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by the promotion of Martin A. Knapp to be 
judge of the new Court of Commerce, organ- 
ized in Jan igii. He was a collaborator of the 
Carnegie Institution, member of the American 
Economical Association , of the American Acad- 
emy of Political Social Science ; of the National 
Muniapal League, of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, and of the National Child Labor 
Commission, He ^ wrote ^Railroad Legis- 
lation in the United States^ (1908), and 


The corn acreage in Michigan for 1910 was 
2,100,000 acres, yield per acre, 324 bushels; 
crop, 68,040,000 bushels; price per bushel, 53 
cents, total farm value, $36,061,000 The oats 
acreage for 1910 was 1,505,000 acres, yield per 
acre, 34 bushels, crop, 51,170,000 bushels, price 
per bushel, 35 cents , total farm value, $17,910,- 
000. The barley acreage was 67,000 acres , yield 
per acre, 26 bushels, crop, 1,742,000, price per 
bushel, 58 cents; total farm value, $1,010,000. 


numerous papers on economics. 


The rye average was 350,000 acres; yield per 


of A « O" I" »I 0 tht number of shew vme 2 , 151 . 000 . 


was graduated at Harvard University A.B. 
1879, and engaged in business in the office of 


and the wool clip (1909) yielded 9,000,000 


I r. nf ^^unds of wool, valued at $2,2o8,ooo Other 

th stock in igio consisted of 746,000 horses, 

^^d in ioqI as a member of the firm of Linder 


live stock in 1910 consisted of 746,000 horses, 

& Meyer, Boston. He was a member of the 

?u&icTnT4es^^iU fn im£nl7rei2T/TroTo^ 

1892-96, and speaker of the House, 1894, 1895, 
and 1896 He was a member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee m 1900, and in Dec. 

1900 was named by President McKinley for t i<= 

United States Ambassador, extraordinary and m the Lake Superior remon is of very 

Lounted, lu 1908, ‘to 2I2 289. ^ poun^ (vXe, 

£ weS to Rome an?estobhshed the Amen^an j,/^Ii’oo‘ fine oun^e^s® fvlluri^f 

Embassy in Pallazzo Brancaccio In 1905 he was u n 

transferred to the embassy at Russi^ as sue- barrds ($2,458,303) , 

KvH^^Malch^W^^o"n^ asdtos^’frmds^tonT®^^^^ 

S^retal^' J/lhe Naw'd^MlU^io^r^^ ttonf mm®eS wateto.^'rd % 

Secretary of the Navy, 6 March 1909. petroleum are worked. The mineral output m 

Michigan. A State of the North Central 1909 including pig-iron, but not iron-ore, was 
division of the United States, with an area of about $45,000,000. The manufacturing industries 
58,915 square miles, of which 1,485 square miles of the State are concerned chiefly with lumber, 
is water. The capital is Lansing, but the timber, and agricultural products, metal work- 
largest city is Detroit, with 500,000 inhabitants, ing, and machinery. The number of manufac- 
The population of Michigan in 1910 was 2,810,- tunng establishments reported at the last cen- 
173, an increase of 389,191 or 16 1 per cent in sus was 7,446, with an aggregate capital of 
the past 10 years. The population of the State $337, B94, 102, 7,732 proprietors or firm members, 
per square mile is 489. Michigan ranks 8th 17,235 clerks, etc, and 175,229 wage-earners, 
in population The cost of the materials used during the year 

Agriculture -Th^ State is largely agricul- 1^32 , 583 and the value of the output 

turaL In 1910 the number of fa?ms reported $429, 039, :78. Some of the more important 

was 206,376, as compared with 203,261 in 1900, fdustries with their capital are as. follows: 
an increase of 3,iiS or 2 per cent The t^i 

value of farm land and buildings was given, |^»770,537, and machine, $24,290,075, 

in 1910, as $897,057,000, as against $582,518,000 f $7,654»27o; copper smelting, 

in 1900. The reported value of farm imple- $^»37B,3iSi carriages, wagons, $13,610,960 ; raiT- 
ments and machinery was $49,771,000 The total * furniture, $15,797,769; 

acreage was 18,913,000 acres and the improved 

acreage was returned as amounting to 12,819,- 432, 106, tobacco, $4,146,815. Other industrial 
000 acres. The average acres per farm reported P^c^^cts are ^ butter and cheese, beet sugar, 


in iQio was 92, as against 86 in 1900, a gain 
of 0 acres, or 7 per cent. The average value 
per acre of farm land and buildings in 1910 
is stated as $46, as against $33 in 1900. The 
expenditure for labor in 1910 reached the sum 
of $18,905,000, as compared with $10,717,000, an 
increase of $8,188,000 or 76 per cent^ The ex- 
penditures for fertilizers amounted, in igio, to 
$936,000, while in 1900 it was $492,000, a gain 
of $^,000 or 90 per cent Farms of 19 acres 
and under numbered 14,561 ; 20 to 49 acres, 
49i7ii; 50 to 99 acres, 73>632; 100 to 174 acres, 
50,576; 17s to 499 acres, 17,126; 500 to 999 
acres, 60s; 1,000 acres and over, 165. The 
wheat crop for 1909 was 14,570,000 bushels; 
corn, 69,950,000 bushels ; oats, 43,310,000 bushels. 


chemicals, various forms of iron and steel work, 
and malt liquors Slaughtering and meat-pack- 
ing have also considerable importance. In 1908 
there were 8,723 miles of railroad in operation, 
besides 930 miles of electric railroad, exclusive 
of city lines. 

Fisheries.— Tht number of persons employed 
in the fishing industry of State is 3,472 ; vessels, 
no, value, including outfit, $327,232; smaller 
boats, 1,647, value, ^66,770; value of apparatus 
of capture, $820,000; value of property and cash 
capital, $598,591; value of products, $1,473,055* 

Government — The present Governor of 
Michigan is Chase S. Osborn, with a salary of 
$5,000. The Lieutenant-Governor is John Q. 
Ross; Secretary of State, Frederick C. Martin- 
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dale; Treasurer, Alfred E. Sleeper; Auditor, 
Aramell B Fuller; Attorney-General, Franz C. 
Kuhn, Superintendent of Education, Luther L. 
Wright; Commissioner of Insurance, M. O. 
Roland; Commissioner of State Land Office, 
Huntley Russell — all Republicans. The State 
Legislature consists of 132 members, of whom 
no are Republicans and 16 Democrats. The 
Senate has 32 members, and the House 100. 


Monday in September. A new State liquor law 
was enacted imposing more restrictions on the 
saloon business than the old law imposed. The 
general tax law was amended to make tele- 
graph, telephone and express companies, as well 
as railroad and other corporations pay ad valo- 
rem taxes, instead of a speafic tax on their 
gross earnings. A comprehensive system of 
reforestation was also outlined. 


Finance , — The assessed valuation of Mich- 
igan IS as follows: Realty property, $1,315,- 
627,642; personal property, $371,528,073 ; total 
assessed valuation, $1,687,155,697. The State 
has no bonded debt. For the ending 30 
June 1910, the revenue and expenditure were 
as follows: Balance on hand, i July 1909, 
$1,613,967; total receipts, $13,412,149; total, 
$15,026,116. Disbursements, $12,538,233; balance 
on hand, 30 June 1910, $2,487,883. 

Religion and Education . — The more impor- 
tant religious bodies of the State are Roman 
Catholics, Methodist, Luthern, Baptist, and 
Presbyterian. Education is compulsory for the 
school term for children from 7 to 16 years 
of age. In 1909 the public schools had 529,352 
enrolled pupils and 17,407 teachers. The State 
has 4 public normal schools with 170 teachers 
and 6,281 pupils The highest education pro- 
vided by the State is given in the University 
of Michigan, founded in 1837 at Ann Arbor; 
in 1910 it had 420 professors and 5,671 students. 
Other institutions are: Adrian, 172 students; 
Albion College, 450 students; Alma College, 
273 students; Detroit, 250 students; Hillsdale, 
313 students; Hope College, Holland, 309 
students; Olivet College, 255 students; Kala- 
mazoo College, 229 students. There is 
a State Agricultural College at Lansing, 
founded in 1855 J it has 90 professors and 1,191 
students. There is a college of Mines at 
Houghton, with 37 instructors and 298 students. 

Charities and Corrections . — Each county has 
three superintendents of the poor, appointed 
by the board of supervisors, and has (or may 
have) a poor-house Either indoor or outdoor 
relief may be given; indigent persons suffering 
from disease^ or injury are sent to the Uni- 
versity Hospital at Ann Arbor. When there is 
a distinction between county and township poor, 
the poor are supported by the township in which 
they have a settlement. Parents are liable for 
support of children and vice versa. In general, 
settlement is gained by a year’s residence. To 
bring an indigent person into the State is a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment Poor-houses are inspected and reported 
on by the State board of correction and 
charities. Number of persons maintained in 
the poor-houses during 1909 was 6,876. Average 
number for the entire year, 3,234 Within the 
State there are (apart from almshouses, etc.) 

1 18 benevolent institutions, most of them pro- 
vided by private persons or ecclesiastical bodies. 
They comprise 59 hospitals (six public) a sana- 
torium for the treatment of persons suffering 
from tuberculosis; six dispensaries, 23 orphan- 
ages (i public) 26 homes for adults (one pub- 
lic), and three schools for the deaf and blind 
(3 public) 

Legislation . — No regular legislative session 
was held in 1910 In 1909 the Legislature’s 
work included a revision of the primary elec- 
tion law. The scope of the law was broadened 
so that all nominations be made on the first 
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Microbe Photography. See Bacteriology. 

Microbes. See Bacteriology. 

Microscopical Society, American. The 
early work of this society was particularly in 
connection with the^ microscope itself, as an in- 
strument. Since this instrument has practically 
reached its perfection there has not been the dis- 
position to give attention to the study of it but 
rather to the fields of research opened up by it. 
The society has therefore been going through a 
transitory stage in the last 10 years, and now 
it IS proposed to emphasize in its research 
articles : Fresh Water Biology, Medical 

Biology, Parasitology, and such related micro- 
biological subj*ects. With 1911 the publication 
of the society becomes quarterly instead of 
annual. 

Military Surgeon's Association. The Mili- 
tary Surgeons of the United^ States held the 
19th annual convention at Richmond, Va., in 
Nov. 1910, and discussed questions relating to 
health in army and naval life. A feature of the 
meeting was the attendance of representatives 
of several foreign ^vemments, incluhng Great 
Britain, Canada, France, Germany, Mexico, 
China, and Guatemala Governor Mann of 
Virginia and Mayor Richardson of ]^chmond 
extended the State’s and City’s welcome to the 
delegates. On the first day the army and 
National Guard were the subject of general 
discussion ; on the second day the navy ; and on 
the third, when the closing session was held, the 
United States public health and marine hospital 
service. 

Militia. See National Guard. 

Milk, Crusade for Pure. A wide-spread, 
national effort due to a more^ general under- 
standing of the dangers of disease contagion 
from the products of the dairy. To the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is due the credit of making 
a thorough study of the subject and giving it 
general publicity while state and dty health 
boards and commissions have put to practical 
use the information so gathered. 

Absolutely pure milk is hardly known in this 
country at the present time. There are individ- 
ual cases of dairies, mostly under the supervision 
of local medical milk commissioners, which pro- 
duce a milk ^certified’^ to be free from tuber 
culosis and containing less than 30,000 colonies 
of bacteria to the cubic centimeter, but the 
largest percentage of both city and country milk 
is infected with disease germs Four diseases 
are commonly transmitted through milk; 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
tuberculosis. The three first named diseases 
appear in the milk supply more or less sporad- 
ically and do not constitute a constant danger, 
but tuberculosis has been proved to be prevalent 
in 15 to 20 per cent of the 22,000,000 dairy 
cattle in this country. And, since the milk of 
several cows is usually mixed before delivery, 
the presence of one infected cow in a herd 
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usually results in the infection of the entire 
supply derived from that source. 

Tuberculosis in cattle is now recognized as 
the most important issue in the pure milk cru- 
sade. Its existence is not confined to any por- 
tion of the country, although it is much worse 
in congested districts near large cities, 40 per 
cent of the cattle in many portions of the 
Eastern States having been shown to be suffer- 
ing from it It is also difficult to eradicate, 
cases having frequently been found after a few 
months in carefully kept herds producing the 
^certified milk® guaranteed by medical milk 
commissions. Experiments are now being 
made in an attempt to determine how many 
years of careful treatment will be necessary to 
free dairying districts of the disease Govern- 
ment experts place the time at from five to 
ten years, but experience among the ^^certified® 
herds has shown the disease to be so stubborn 
that it may never be eradicated. It yields to 
regulation, however, to a marked extent. In 
States which have been particularly active, the 
percentage of affected cows has been reduced 
to as low as five and three per cent 

The pure milk problem presents so many 
difficulties and to many leading authorities has 
so many apparently hopeless aspects that there 
is a strong movement, especially among city 
health boards, to require the universal pas- 
teurization of milk not from ^certified® herds, 
pasteurization has been in use to a considerable 
extent for a number of years, one-fourth of 
the supply of New York City having been 
treated to some form of the process The pas- 
teurizing has been conducted as a business 
undertaking by the milk dealers and dairymen 
by what is known as the ^ffiash® or ^hnstan- 
taneous®^ method. The milk on arrival at the 
depots, is passed in thin sheets rapidly over 
surfaces heated to a point varying between 155 
and 170 degrees Fahrenheit and, in practice, 
the milk is only held at the high temperature 
for a second or two. Thirty seconds is the 
longest period of maximum heat but this is 
rarely maintained. 

The effect of instantaneous pasteurization is 
the killing of the lactic acid germs, which sour 
the milk, and, if the heat is maintained for 
the full thirty seconds, all the typhoid fever, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria germs are also 
rendered harmless, but the tubercle bacilli are 
not killed by less than a heat of 185 degrees 
Fahrenheit for a full minute, or a much lower 
heat for a more protracted period. 

Realizing that the instantaneous method of 
pasteurization does not prevent the danger of 
infection from tuberculosis, health boards are 
beginning to insist on the use of ^holding 
machines,® better descnbed as large tanks usea 
in connection with the instantaneous pasteur- 
izers with the purpose of holding the milk at 
the required temperature for the period desig- 
nated by law. <*Holdmg machines® are now 
being manufactured by a number of dair^ ma- 
chinery companies, and, since there is no 
patent to limit the production, they will probably 
be in general use in a few years. 

Since 1908 Chicago has been leading the 
fight for pure milk so far as the problem affects 
large cities. Acting under the advice of the 
Chicago Board of Health, a law was passed in 
that year compelling all milk dealers and 
dairymen to produce and distribute pure milk 


by I Jan 1914, the intervening period of five 
years being allowed for the work of establish- 
ing more sanitary methods and the eradication 
of disease.^ And, in order to protect the con- 
sumer during that period universal pasteuriza- 
tion under the “holding method® is required 
unless the herds from which the milk is obtained 
have been proved to be free from tuberculosis. 

The existence of tuberculosis is not deter- 
mined merely by the ordinary methods used 
in determining the existence of human tuber- 
culosis, since cows^ do not show the presence 
of the disease until they have been suffering 
with it for many months. By the use of tuber- 
culin, however, the presence of the disease can 
be determined in 97 per cent of the cases The 
tuberculin is injected and if the animal re-acts, 
she IS removed from the herd and slaughtered. 
Frequently herds of cows are driven to the 
slaughter house to be killed which have no out- 
ward sign of the disease and it is only after 
they have been cut open that the adhesions 
are made apparent 

Such a large proportion of^ the dairy herds 
are now known to be suffering from tuber- 
culosis, that effort is being made either to 
cure them 9r remove the afflicted animals to 
remote districts and permit the use of milk only 
after scientific pasteurization. 

On 8 Dec 1909, the Department of Health 
of New York City secured the passage of an 
ordinance requiring more prolonged pasteuriza- 
tion, when pasteurization is used The penods 
and lengths of time required according to the 
sliding scale, scheduled to go into effect i 
March 1910, follows* 158 degrees F. for 3 
minutes; ISS degrees F. for 5 minutes, 152 de- 
grees F. for 10 minutes; 148 degrees F for 15 
minutes; 145 degrees F. for 18 minutes; 140 
degrees F. for 20 minutes. 

The final adoption of a scale conforming 
in general outline to this one will eventually 
do away with certain frauds and misrepresen- 
tations at present practiced^ under the instan- 
taneous methods of pasteurization and a great 
deal of the effort being expended in the pure 
milk crusade is to secure the adoption of 
similar scales. 

The work of the Department of Agriculture^ 
while largely educative^ has been of inestimable 
value to local authorities which have not been 
in a position to arrive at scientific conclusions. 
Under advice from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry over a hundred smaller cities and towns 
now require the use of the tuberculin test on 
dairy cattle^ and the segregation and slaughter 
of all reacting animals Score cards of inspec- 
tion are also recommended by the Government 
and, through their general use, conditions in 
dairies are showing a steady improvement 

Figures have also been adduced showing 
the pronounced reduction of bacteria count 
by the simple, sanitary precaution of washing 
the udders of the cow before milking, and the 
use of narrowtopped milking pails, properly 
sterilized, instead of widetopped pails, washed 
in well water, has been demonstrated to mean 
the reduction in the bacterial count from hun- 
dreds of thousands per cubic centimeter to less 
than 10,000, which is considered practically 
pure milk 

Milk, Soured. Public interest during the 
past few years has been largely aroused by the 
discoveries of Professor Metchnifcoff, and his 
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theories of ^^soured milk® and lactic aad His 
views were expressed, for the average English 
reader, in his two books, ^The Nature of Man,^ 
and ^The Prolongation of Life ^ In these vrell- 
known works, he advanced the view that the 
decreptitude of old age, and, in a great degree, 
the cause of natural death, is due to the 
formation and activity of certain micro-organ- 
isms {Bacillus coll. Bacillus pun ficus, etc,) 
which developed in the large intestine, and 
poisoned the body by auto-intoxication As a 
result of his expenments, he ^ discovered that 
the bacteria found in lactic acid were destruc- 
tive to these organisms, and he accordingly set 
himself the problem: How cultivate these par- 
ticular bacteria in the human intestine^ For 
once there, they would, by their action, destroy 
the offending bacilli, and thus lengthen and 
make healthier human life. 

Now it IS well known that lactic acid is one 
of the products of sour milk; and Metchmkoff 
first of all turned to it for help. He found, 
however, that these organisms could not be 
employed to advantage, for the reason that the 
lactic acid ferments found in sour milk grow 
best from 75® to 85“F., while the temperature 
of the human body is nearly Obviously 

they were unsuitable 

It was at this juncture that the solution of 
the difficulty was foimd. Metchmkoff says 

^^I had no illusion as to the difficulty sure to 
be encountered in any effort to introduce lactic 
acid microbes into the intestinal flora which 
had been preoccupied by a number of other 
microbes. To make surer of the result, I chose 
the lactic microbe which is the strongest as an 
acid producer. It is found in the Yoghurt, 
which originates in Bulgaria. The same bacillus 
has often been isolated from ih^ lehey of Egypt; 
and It is now proved that it is found in the 
curdled milk of the whole Balkan Peninsula, 
and even in the Don region of Russia® {Cen- 
tury Magazine, Nov 1909 ) 

Recourse was thus had to various natural 
sour milks — those containing the required 
bacilli. This was the only means that could be 
adopted, since a mere introduction into the body 
of lactic acid resulted m the splitting-up and 
absorption of the acid before it reached the 
large intestine In ordinary sour milk, the 
lactic acid ferments are always associated with 
ordinary lactic acid bacteria, as well as others. 
When milk soured by the ordinary process is 
introduced into the intestines, it tends to create 
an acid surrounding, or environment, which 
favors the growth of the lactic-acid ferment 

When preparing the artificial^ milk for the 
market, the milk is first well boiled, to free it 
from injunous bactena. The lactic ferments 
are then added. The milk is then kept at a 
uniform temperature of about ioo"F., for from 
ten to twenty-four hours. 

It has been asserted that this artificial prepa- 
ration is of little practical value; but Hersdiel 
{Proceedings Roy, Soc Med., Jan. 1910) con- 
tends that, while its value had^ doubtless been 
overestimated in some cases, it will yet be found 
useful in cases of (i) auto-mtoxication ; and 
(2) in those cases in which the proteins putrefy 
abnormally, — including cefrtain case;s of acute 
interitis and cohtis (Also in a number of 
minor ailments ) The home preparation of 
sour milk is not recommended, as presenting 
too many opportunities for contamination by 


imperfect knowledge of bacteriology, and im- 
perfect stenlization. 

Milk Trust* See Trusts. 

Millersville Normal School. Located in 
the heart of the rich country of Lancaster, Pa , 
is one of the oldest normal schools in the 
United States and the oldest normal school in 
Pennsylvama. It was organized in 1S55 by the 
trustees of the Millersville Academy, a private 
corporation, the stock of which was owned by 
citizens of the neighborhood, who offered 
gratuitously to the county superintendent of 
schools the building and boarding accommoda- 
tions for a teachers’ institute The institute 
opened 17 Apnl 1855, and was held twelve 
wrecks, and assumed the name of normal school 
before its close. The result of the institute was 
so satisfactory that the stockholders trebled the 
size of their buildings and estabhshed a regular 
normal school, the trustees elected by the stock- 
holders appointing the faculty, and administer- 
ing the affairs of the school, with a large 
amount of responsibility m the hands of the 
principal. It was recognized by the State as the 
first State Normal School on 2 Dec 1855, the 
normal school law under which it was recog- 
nized, being adopted by the legislature in 1857 
as the result of the expenment made at Millers- 
ville. This law, which created a system of State 
normal schools, did not provide for State 
ownership of these schools, but rather State 
control under the State superintendent of public 
schools. 

The Millersville school receives annual ap- 
propriations from the State legislature in pay- 
ment for the tuition of all students over 17 
years of age who are preparing to teach in the 
public schools of the commonwealth. The aim 
of this^ institution is to prepare teachers both 
theoretically and practically for the busmess of 
teaching in all grades of public schools, especial 
attention being given to actual teaching and to 
the management of schools. It differs from 
most other normal schools in the fact that it 
teaches the academic branches thoroughly and 
at the same time pays especial attention to the 
pedagogy of teaching. Its courses in ^^methods,® 
presented by the leading professors, are features 
of great value to the prospective teacher. Dr. E. 
O Lyte has been principal of the school since 
1887. He had been teaching there since 1868. 
The ®plant® of the school is large, consisting 
to over a dozen buildings devoted to school 
purposes. The grounds are beautifully laid out, 
with forest trees, athletic field, a fine lake, etc- 
The value of the school proper^, October 1910, 
is $670,000. In 1878, the stock of the school 
was changed by the stockholders so that no 
dividends can ever be declared by the manage- 
ment. No dividends were ever paid, the profits, 
when there were any, always being used by the 
school for betterments and improvements. 

Mills, Darius Ogden, American banker and 
financier: b. 25 Sept 1825; d. Milbrae, Cal., 3 
Jan. 191a After receiving a common school 
education, he was cashier of a bank in Buffalo 
for two years, then joined the ^^Forty-niners®; 
arrived in California he became merchant at 
Sacramento and soon fotmded the bank of D. 
O. Mills & Co., later becoming president of the 
Bank of California at San Francisco. In 1880 
he came to New York and connected himself 
with many of the largest financial enterprises 
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of the East. He was a man of great public 
apint and was interested in many movements 
for the betterment of social and educational 
conditions. His best known philanthropy was 
the building of several hotels where meals and 
lodging are furnished respectable men at 
nominal pnces. 

Milwaukee, Wis. According to the 1910 
census, the twelfth city in size with a popula- 
tion of 373,857. The city covers an area of 
22^4 square miles, and has 537 miles of streets, 
of which 81 are paved. The assessed value of 
the real property is $I77>499,92S, and the per- 
sonal, $ 54 ^ 727 , 86 $.^ The tax rate is 2565. The 
public debt of Milwaukee is $9,273,750 and the 
annual cost of the city government $6,250,000. 
Of this sum, the aty spends $1,488,963 on 
schools, whose pupils in 1910 numbered 48,902, 
and teachers and principals 1,247. The city 
owns its water works There are 442 miles of 
mains The daily capacity of the water works 
is 98,000,000 gallons. There are 419 miles of 
sewers Much attention has been focused upon 
Milwaukee because it is the first large American 
city to elect a Socialist, Emil Seidel (q v ) mayor. 
During 1911, more than 40 measures prepared 
by the new city government will be introduced 
in the Wisconsin legislature. They all tend to 
carry out the program of the Socialists, which, 
at present, is restricted by the existing laws. 
An important measure deals with the question 
of home rule. Under it, the city would be 
supreme over its affairs, except in such matters 
where the entire State might be affected. Per- 
mission is asked to erect and maintain four 
municipal hospitals, one of which is to be a 
maternity Another very radical measure for 
which Victor Berger (qv), the leader of the 
Socialists is responsible, gives the city per- 
mission to start and maintain any new enter- 
prise upon the referendum approval of a 
majority of the legal voters Another measure 
would enable the city to take over and operate 
all the public utilities now in private hands 
and raise the bond limit of the city in order to 
meet the purchase price. Permission is also 
being asked by the city to acquire land for 
building modern homes for the workingmen. 
There are also measures for a municipal ceme- 
tery, free dispensaries, and municipal slaughter 
houses and cold storage plants These measures 
will have to be passed by the legislature in order 
to become effective. 

Minerals in the United States. See 
Metals. 

Miner, Maud, social worker: b. 1871. She 
aduated from Smith College, Northampton, 
ass., A B ^ igo6, A.M. 1999, and was offered a 
professorship in mathematics by her alma mater, 
but declined the honor. She became greatly 
interested in the betterment of the social condi- 
tion of the women of the underworld, and her 
enthusiasm on this subject caused her appoint- 
ment, by Magistrate Charles S. Whitman, as 
probation officer at the night court of New York 
City soon after its establishment on i Aug 1907 
In this capacity she was enabled to study the 
conditions of wayward girls brought into the 
court, where she was constantly on duty from 
6 -30 p m. to 3 a.m , and she was instrumental in 
having many girls released under her care and 
hundreds of first offenders have been turned 
back in the right path bj; her efforts. She was 
instrumental in establishing ^Waverly House,® 


in New York City, as a home for unfortunate 
girls, and she was chosen secretary of the Pro- 
bation Assoaation of New York, of which Dis- 
trict-Attorney Charles S. Whitman is president, 
and in which Mrs. Russell Sage, Miss Annie 
Morgan, Andrew Carnegie, and other well- 
known philanthropists are interested. Miss 
Miner also established at Hillcrest, near Sandy 
Hook, N J, a summer home for girls She 
says of her rescue work, ^Preventative work is 
the best of all We hear of girls who are 
exposed but not immoral and send workers to 
call on them and get them interested in some- 
thing worth while®, and ^<You can’t lay down 
any rules, each individual requires different 
treatment® This is the secret of Miss Miner’s 
success and of the deep regard in which she is 
held by the girls she has uplifted. 

Mines, United States Bureau of. On i 
July 1910 the United States Department of the 
Interior instituted the Bureau of Mines, for the 
purpose of overseeing and regulating the vast 
mining interests of the country and cutting 
down the unnecessary death rate among Amen- 
can mine workers The establishment of this 
bureau was a direct reflection of the growing 
regard for human life which is being felt 
throughout the world in this twentieth century. 
Formerly many thousand lives were lost in the 
mines each year (See Mining Disasters). 
Since coal mining began in the United States in 
1820 the loss of life in that branch alone has 
exceeded the number of deaths sustained by this 
nation in all its wars, while more than a hun- 
dred thousand coal miners perished during the 
interval from 1890 to the date of the enactment 
of the law which created the Bureau of Mines 
Already the federal government supervision of 
mining methods has showed that this most dan- 
gerous of occupations will be made as safe as 
most others More than that, it will have an 
important economic significance for through it 
the former great waste of coal, gas, and other 
minerals will be largely reduced. This will 
mean not only an increase of the national 
wealth, but will also be of direct advantage to 
individual householders, since by the checking 
of the waste of millions of tons of coal each 
year their several fuel bills will be reduced in 
proportion. Precisely what the Department of 
Agriculture has done m the systematizing of the 
handling of agricultural products, the Bureau 
of Mines has set itself to do to mining. It will 
employ trained specialists to investigate all 
mining activities, keeping tabs with equal care 
on the small individual mine owners and the 
vast corporate interests; it will help protect 
adjacent property from poisonous mine fumes; 
will learn the nearest points where the govern- 
ment can get bricks, stone, tile, lime, cement, 
and other mining materials; and will scien- 
tifically ascertain what building materials are 
actually fireproof. 

Most of the fatalities among miners are trace- 
able to ignorance. They for the most part 
entirely lack knowledge of the explosive powers 
of coal-dust and fire-damp, nor have they any 
conception of what constitutes a really safe 
^safety lamp,® often purchasing a dangerous one 
in order to save a few cents and thereby making 
themselves the innocent victims By working 
directly with the miners, as well as with their 
employers, the Bureau of Mines will change 
these conditions Pnor to’ the creation of tins 
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bureau the station at Pittsburg, Pa, in the 
very heart of the coal-mming district, had been 
under the control of the Geological Survey, and 
there life-saving experiments in the interests of 
miners of far reaching importance were inaugu- 
rated. This station, instead of being discon- 
tinued under the new regime will be made the 
headquarters of a series of schools to instruct 
the miners along practical lines. These schools 
will be estabhshed at Raton, N. M., for the 
inhabitants of Colorado, New Mexico, southern 
Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada; at Salt Lake 
City, for the central Utah field; and at points 
which will be accessible to Montana and Wash- 
ington, to Oklahoma, Arkansas, southwestern 
Missouri, and southeastern Kansas. 

These stations will undertake the work of 
instructing the miners, and showing them, by 
means of sham mine explosions how dangerous 
are coal-dust and fire-damp. The apparatus, 
called an explosive gallery, is at present at Pitts- 
burg. It consists of a huge horizontal boiler 
plate, 100 feet long and 6 feet in diameter. 
Across the open end of this tube is placed a 
drumhead of heavy paper, the inside then being 
filled with fire-damp or coal-dust which electric 
fans mix thoroughly with air until they are of 
the same consistency as is ordinanly encoun- 
tered in mines The drumhead keeps the gas 
or dusty air from escaping, while at the other 
end of the tube is a 12-foot cube of reenforced 
concrete, holding a mortar aimed nght down 
the tube and loaded with one of the explosives 
commonly used in mines. A wire connects this 
mortar with a key from which it may be fired 
at a distance ; and parallel with the big cylinder, 
but 60 feet away, is the observation house. A 
long peep-hole extends along the rear wall of 
this building, and here the miners who are being 
instructed line up, with their faces to it Plate 
glass half an inch thick protects their eyes, and 
a shield outside the building is so directed that 
the vision of the men is directly on a line with 
the long cylinder stretched along the ground. 
The pressing of a button then fires the mortar 
so that the coal-dust or fire-damp in the gallery 
explodes with a loud report There are 16 port 
holes along the side of the cylinder, and the 
miners are made to note by these how the 
blaze of the explosion progresses along the tube 
from the mortar to that covered by the paper 
drumhead The explosion, of course,^ blows the 
paper out and at the same time 16 iron doors 
to a row of openings along the top of the 
cylinder fly up on their hinges. These doors 
and the drumhead save the plant from being 
entirely wrecked by the explosion As it is, 
smoke pours out of ^ the tube while there is a 
loud detonation. This practical test, worked out 
with such a wealth of detail, will give most 
miners their first real demonstration of the 
fact that coal-dust and fire-damp are highly 
explosive. Here they will likewise learn the 
comparative safety of vanous explosives pur- 
posely used as blasts. Charges of dynamite, 
black powder, and different safety explosives 
will be fired from the mortar in the presence 
of coal-dust and fire-damp, so that the watching 
miners may learn the strength of the charge 
of each which may be used without danger of 
an explosion A secondary purpose of the 
bureau in this work is to standardize mine ex- 
plosives and recommend as permissible only 
those which act with safety in the ^explosive 


gallery.® A second gallery, 30 feet long and 10 
feet in diameter, will also be used to demon- 
strate how a mme may be blown up by sparks 
from defective wunng in the mines. The gas 
and dust pumped into this tube wnll be fired by a 
simple electric spark — instead of a mortar, as 
in the explosive gallery — which will flash be- 
tween tw^o ends of wire. 

Another important phase of the work which 
the Bureau of Mines will undertake is the 
instruction of miners in the best methods of 
rescuing comrades in time of fire or explosion. 
The agitation which the bureau has started in 
this regard has resulted in legislation looking 
to the proper safeguarding of miners in several 
States, while others have made large appropna- 
tions for the furtherance of this, Ilhnois heading 
the list wuth a fund of $80,000. Already the 
bureau has established federal rescue stations at 
Huntington, W. Va., Birmingham, Ala, Wilkes- 
barre. Pa, and Billings, Mont, while several 
more are under way. These stations maintain 
an emergency force, always ready to move at 
an instant*s notice, carrying such eqmpment as 
will permit the most efficient efforts in rescuing 
imprisoned and entombed miners. Meanwhile 
the work of instructing the miners themselves 
in these important matters will be constantly 
proceeding.^ For the purpose a large glass- 
incased, air-tight room, containing difficult 
passages such as exist in coal mines is employed. 
There are always various obstructions of the 
sort prevalent in mines after they have been 
wrecked by explosions, while numerous 
dummies, weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, are 
strewn about to represent asphyxiated miners. 
This room is filled with sulphurous gas, and the 
rescue cor^s, clad in oxygen helmets, sent in. 
They remain two hours at a stretch, picking up 
dummies, giving them emergency treatment, 
placing them on stretchers, and carrying them 
away. The number of lives which the establish- 
ment of this department alone will be the means 
of saying is almost incalculable. 

^ With regard to the safety lamp the bureau 
will adopt stringent means. The miner will be 
caused to place his lamp in a room along one 
wall of which z long, square tube will run wi^ 
trap-doors of little compartments opening out 
of it. In these compartments the lighted lamps 
will be placed. When the doors are shut a 
current of gas will be blown through the tube. 
If any lamp then explodes, its use will not be 
allowed in the mines. 

Another function of the new bureau will be 
the development of a uniform code of signals 
for use in mines. Formerly many lives have 
been sacrificed through needless mistakes in 
danger and hoisting signals. Standard fuses for 
explosives will also be inaugurated, since the 
fuses at present on the market have all possible 
degrees of speed, so that the miner can never 
be certain just how much titne a new one will 
allow him. The bureau will investigate the 
effect of fire upon building matenals of the 
mining category. These tests will be bene- 
ficial, not only to builders in general, but 
particularly to the government, which now 
expends n^rly $15,000,000 annually in its build- 
ing operations. Hereafter, since the Bureau of 
Mines will examine all the stone, sand, gravel, 
clay, and other minerals used in national 
edifices, it is estimated that several million dol- 
lars will be saved to the government each year. 
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The bureau will also pay particular atten- 
tion to saving the nation's supply of iron ore, 
which will be exhausted before the middle of 
the next century unless science brings some 
relief It will further strive to prevent the 
waste in milling, which now occurs, of more 
than one-third of the country's zinc, and the 
further waste of tons of copper which are daily 
earned away in the tailings of reduction plants. 

Mining in the United States. See 
Metals 

Minneapolis, Minn. According to the 1910 
census, the population is 301,408 and the city is 
i8th m point of size. The area is 53/4 square 
miles There are 537 miles of streets, of which 
81 are paved. The net public debt is $10,485,379 
and the annual cost of the city government, 
$4,525,000. Of this sum, $1,492,800 is spent in 
public schools, whose pupils number 45,i44> and 
teachers and principals, 155, $S55 j 000 on the 
fire department, and $349,860 on the police. 
Minneapolis owns its own water works which 
cost $6,360,000. There are 392 miles of mains, 
and the average daily consumption of water is 
19,063,161 gallons. There are 251 miles of 
sewers. The great lumber companies^ operating 
mills near the forests maintain their storage 
and distnbuting yards in Minneapolis. The 
manufacture of furniture, sash-doors, and in- 
terior finishings amounts to $12,000,000 annually. 
Minneapolis claims to be the leading city in the 
world in the manufacture of linseed oil_ It is 
also the third largest fruit market in the 
country. The purchase by Armour and Com- 
pany of land on the outskirts for a packing 
plant will make the city a leading stock market. 
Minneapolis is a great wholesale center, dis- 
tributing goods annually of the value of 
$300,000,000. Its natural trade territory em- 
braces the states of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
Montana. The city has 4 nationals, 12 State, 
4 savings banks, and 2 trust companies. The 
commercial hanks have in capital and surplus, 
$12,500,000, deposits of $81,000,000, and annual 
clearings in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

Minnesota. A State of the West North 
Central Division of the United States with 
an area of 83,365 square miles, of which 4,160 
is water. Its population in 1910 was 2,075,708, 
an increase of 18.5 per cent over igop The 
population per square mile is 25.7. Minnesota 
ranks 19 among the States St. Paul is the 
capital. Its population is 163,065. 

Agriculture — According to the 1910 census, 
there were 155,479 white and 280 colored 
farmers in the State. The total acreage, 27,623,- 
000, improved, 19,609,000, and the average acres 
per farm 177. Value of land and buildings, 
91,259,510,000. There has been an increase of 
120 per cent in the total value of farm build- 
ings alone, and 88 per cent in that of farm 
land and buildings. The value of the land is 
$1,016,889,000, of the implements and machinery, 
$52,243,000, and the average value per acre of 
land and building is $46.00. Dunng 1910, the 
expenditures for labor amounted to $22,186,000, 
and for fertilizer, $63,000. According to the 
figures given out by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on the acreage, j^roduction and value of 
important farm crops in the United States for 
1910, Minnesota had the followmg yield during 
that period: Com, 56,375,000 bushels on an 
acreage of 1,724,000, valued at $25,369,000; 


spring wheat, 94,080,000 bushels, acreage, 5,880,- 
000, value, $88,435,000; oats, 78,523,000 bushels, 
acreage, 2,736,000, value, $25,127,000; barley, 

26.985.000 bushels, acreage, 1,285,000, value 
$16,191,000, rye, i, 955, 000 bushels, acreage, 

115.00, value, $1,251,000; buckwheat, 64,000 
bushels, acreage, 4,000, value, $46,000; 
flaxseed, 3,540,000 bushels, acreage, 472,000, 
value, $8,142,000; potatoes, 10,065,000 bushels, 
acreage, 165,000, value, $6,442,000; hay, 

908.000 tons on the same acreage, value, 
$8,263,000 For 1910, the spring wheat produc- 
tion of Minnesota was more than one-third of 
the total of the entire country and more than 
twice that of South Dakota which ranks second. 
The farm animals of Minnesota, on i Jan 1910, 
were as follows: Horses, 767,000, value, $85,- 
137,000; mules, 9,000, value, $1,026,000;' milch 
cows, 1,125,000, value, $37,125,000, other cattle, 

1.288.000, value, $17,560,000, sheep, 482,000, 
value, $1,928,000; swine, 1,003,000, value, 
$ 11 , 534 , 000 . 

Mining and Manufactures — Iron ore is the 
chief mineral product of the State. The last 
figures available show that the annual produc- 
tion is about 18,652,220 long tons of the value 
of $42,313,794 The chief sources of supply 
are the Mesabi range and the Vermillion. The 
production of the former was 17, 72=;, 014, and 
the latter 927,206 The 1908 figures showed a 
falling off of more than 10,000,000 tons and 
$34,000,000 over those of 1907, but this has not 
continued, the financial depression of 1908 hav- 
ing had much to do with the decrease There 
are about $1,500,000 worth of clay products 
produced annually. Sand and mineral water are 
also produced in Minnesota. The last figures 
of the census on the manufactures show the 
capital employed in Minnesota to be $184,903,271, 
the number of wage earners, 69,636, and the 
total wages paid, $35»843,i45« The value of the 
manufactured product has been estimated at 

$307,858,073 

Fisheries . — According to the last data of the 
fisheries bureau, the value of fishery products 
are about $200,000 per annum. In the last year 
there were 934 persons employed, utilizing 4 ves- 
sels and 689 boats German carp is the most 
important fish During the year, the catch 
weighed 1,132,400 pounds, of the value of $26,- 
320. The buffalo is next. The catch was 
664,300 pounds, valued at $22,460; the fresh 
herring, with 1,612,400 pounds, value, $20,880, 
was third, and the salted herring, 1,165,200 
pounds, value, $17,610, fourth. Pike, pickerel, 
sturgeon, lake trout, and white fish are also to 
be found. 

Government — The Governor is Adolph O. 
Eberhart, Republican, whose term expires i 
Jan, 1913. Other important State officers are: 
S. Y. Gordon, Lieutenant-Governor; Julius A, 
Schmahl, Secretary of State; Walter J. Smith, 
Treasurer; S. G Iverson, Auditor, George T. 
Simpson, Attorney-General. One United States 
Senator is Knute Nelson, Republican, whose 
term expires 1913., The other Senator has not 
been chosen at this writing. Representatives 
in the Sixty-second Congress are Sidney An^ 
derson, Republican; W, S. Hammond, Dem- 
ocrat; Charles R. Davis, Republican; Frederick 
C Stevens, Republican; Frank M, Nye, Repub- 
lican; Charles A. Lindbergh, Republican; 
Andrew J. Volstead, Republican; Qarence B. 
Miller, Republican; Halvor Steenorson, Repub- 
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lican. The legislature consists of : Senate, 42 
Republicans, 19 Democrats, 2 Independents; 
House, 89 Republicans, 26 Democrats, 5 
Independent 

Finance . — The receipts for the fiscal year 
ending 31 July 1910, were $14,810,94443, and 
the cash m the treasury, i Aug 1909, $2,773,- 
25041, making a total of $17,584,19484 The 
expenditures were $13,322,963,17, leaving a cash 
balance on 31 July 1910, of $4,261,231 67. There 
were no invested fund accounts or permanent 
trust funds of the State opened up It is 
estimated that the total of the invested funds 
of the State, when all the natural resources 
are converted into cash, contracts or bonds, will 
aggregate at least $150,000,000 The balance in- 
cludes the Minnesota Funding bonds of 1891, 
amounting to $141,000, and 6 months’ interest 
was paid i Jan 1910. The total issue was 
$1,659,000 According to the special report of 
the comptroller of the currency obtained for 
the National Monetary ^Commission, Minnesota, 
for 1909, had 258 national banks with 80,961 
depositors, having savings deposits of $22,298,- 
30983; 672 State banks with 78,985 depositors, 
and $102,000,00058 in deposits; and ii savings 
banks having, in 1910, ^,338 depositors, with 
$24,491,871 02 deposits. 

Religion and Education — The leading re- 
ligions, according to the last figures available, 
are the Roman Catholics, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbytenan, and Baptist. ^ There are 378,288 
members of the Catholic Church ; 49i830 
Lutherans General Council; 61,092 Lutherans 
Synodical Conference; 59,204 Lutherans United 
Norwegian Church; 9,656 Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Ohio; and 12,857 Lutheran Hague’s Nor- 
wegian Synod, among other Lutheran bodies; 
22,786 Baptists, Northern Convention; 46,351 
Methodists; 26412 Presbyterians; 18,763 mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church; and 
23,449 of other Protestant bodies, of which 
there are many. 

The State has a permanent school fund of 
$21,188,386.37, and a university fund of $1,536,- 
533 92 The receipts of the permanent school 
fund were $1,506493 37, and the disbursements, 
$1,406,03056 From the general school fund, 
the receipts were $2,881,86269, and the disburse- 
ments, $1,897,140.17 The last figures showed 
430,749 pupils enrolled in the common schools. 
The teachers number 14, 430. The daily average 
attendance is 323,061. Minnesota had nine uni- 
versities and colleges with 4,850 male and 
2,167 female students, and 337 male and 59 
female instructors The value of their buildings 
is $3,680,546, and the total income, $1,687,665. 

Charities and Corrections . — There are 74 
stitutions supported by mdmduals and eccles- 
iastical bodies and 12 by the State The latter 
includes the insane asylums of the State, School 
for the Blind, School for the Feeble Minded, 
and School for the Deaf at Faribault, the State 
Public School at Owatonna, State Training 
School at Redwing, State Reformatory at St. 
Cloud, and State Prison at Stillwater. There 
are 37 private and 7 public hospitals, 2 private 
and I public dispensary, 15 private and i pub- 
lic orphanage, 3 day nurseries, nS homes mainly 
for adults, a school for the deaf, and another 
for the blind. These figures do not include 
almshouses. The State Board of control, con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, has exclusive management of the State 


Prison, State Reformatoiy, State Train- 
ing School for Boys and Girls, the School for 
the Feeble Minded, the State hospitals, insane 
asylums, and the sanatorium for consumptives. 
The number of prisoners confined in the IMin- 
nesota State Prison at Stillwater, the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1910, was 706, of which ii 
were women ^ The life prisoners numbered 90. 
This was an increase of 41 in prison confine- 
ment over the number shown two years ago. 
There were 86 prisoners on parole in Sept 
1910 During the past two years, there was 
a net profit of $323,28993 from the prison 
twine mills 

'Legislation . — The legislature meets biennially 
and its sessions are limited to 90 days. No 
session was held m 1910, but in 1909 the body 
met and passed measures fixing the maximum 
freight rates and a number of other laws re- 
lating to the operation of railroads, restricting 
liquor licenses to i for every 500 of the popula- 
tion;^ prohibiting the sale of cigarettes, pre- 
scribing the form of policy for acadent in- 
surance ; requiring sanitary places for laborers ; 
regulating the labor of women and children, and 
creating a fund for the acquisition of land for 
reforestation. Compulsory insurance of em- 
ployees against accidents was also considered 
at the session and a commission was appointed 
to investigate the subject 

History , — During the latter part of 1910 
Secretary of the Intenor Ballinger, by virtue 
of the restrictions in certain old treaties, issued 
an order prohibiting the sale of liquor in the 
Indian country of Minnesota. This has caused 
many wet spots, including even part of Min- 
neapolis itself, to become dry. The enforce- 
ment of the law was largely brought about 
because of the intemperance of the Indians. The 
Indian treaties in question were executed be- 
tween 1850 and 1865 Under them three- 
quarters of the total area of Minnesota was 
ceded to the United States. In six separate 
treaties it is declared that those portions of 
the laws of the United States prohibiting the 
introduction or traffic in ardents spirits, wines, 
or other liquors in the Indian country, should 
continue in force within the terntory covered 
by such treaty until otherwise provided- Con- 
gress will be asked to amend the laws. The 
last campaign ended in the triumph of what 
is known as the Progressive wing of the Re- 
publican party. Even James A Tawney, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropnations m the 
House^ of Representatives and one of the con- 
servative Republican leaders, met defeat at the 
primaries for renomination. 

Minute Men Memorial. President Taft 
has ^ven his approval of the project of the 
^^Lexington Minute Men^ to erect a memorial 
armory to mark the battlefield of Lexington as 
the ^birthplace of American Liberty.® In a 
letter to the association the President said: 
^It seems to me that the erection of such a 
memorial will be most appropriate. I am deeply 
interested in the work and hope for its ultimate 
success, and that you will succeed in raising a 
fund large enough to build a suitable armory, 
not only as a memorial, but one that will be 
useful to the State as well.® Carnivals and the 
like are to be held during 1911 for the benefit of 
the fund, Mrs. Taft heads the list of patronesses , 
the govertior and all the living ex-^ovemors of 
Massachusetts are patrons the mihtary officers 
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have interested themselves, and the patriotic 
societies have joined in the work of building 
the memorial at the birthplace of the American 
nation It is planned by the memorial armory 
committee to give the members of patriotic 
associations of every sort representation in the 
project 

Miquelon. See St Pierre and Miquelon. 

Miracle Plays. See Passion Play. 

Miracles. There can be no doubt that a 
belief in the reality of miracles is decreasing 
from year to year Although an actual census 
has never been taken, showing the number of 
those who believe in miracles and those who do 
not, it would certainly be found that the number 
of believers is falling off from year to year; 
and that the number of non-believers is steadily 
gaming Indeed, it may be said that the 
pendulum has swung almost too far in this 
direction; and that the present materialistic 
tendency of the age is to deny everything which 
does not come directly hinder the scrutiny of 
the senses. This, of course, is unjustifiable. 
Science accepts many facts which, to the out- 
sider, would seem miraculous There is a 
tendency to regard as ^hmpossible^^ all that is 
not usual or uniform, or contrary to the experi- 
ence of every-day life; but^ this cannot be 
accepted as a standard of evidence. The old 
definition of ^^miracle® was. anything which 
directly contravenes the laws of nature; and in 
this sense hardly anyone at the present day 
could be found who accepts them Phenomena 
may^ occur which extend or enlarge our con- 
ceptions of ^^the possible or of the ^Jlaws of 
nature;® new laws are constantly being dis- 
covered At the same time, there are certain 
fixed laws which it seems improbable will 
ever be broken, and any phenomena occurring 
contrary to these laws may, in a sense, be con- 
sidered ^^miraculous.® 

These remarks are rendered necessary for the 
reason that, according to the belief of many, 
miracles are still occurring — at Lourdes, over 
the remains of saints, in answer to prayer, eta 
A recent case of this character, which created 
no little stir and comment, and reawakened the 


miracle has ever been made It was contended 
some time ago that there was no actual liquifi- 
cation, but — it is said — overwhelming evi- 
dence that the liquifaction really took place 
forced the abandonment of this theory 

Immediately upon the announcement of the 
last miracle, however, Professor Carene, a 
Catholic, who holds the chair of experimental 
chemistry at the French College of Cette, came 
forward with a demand for fresh and rigid 
scientific control of the miracle. Provided with 
a letter of recommendation from the Archbishop 
of Ayignon, he approached Cardinal Prisco, 
Archbishop of Naples, and the Prince of Pied- 
mont, and requested their cooperation Both 
refused but promised their consent if the Pope 
should agree. A letter was accordingly ad- 
dressed to the Pope, but he refused his permis- 
sion, on the ground that the miracle had already 
been amply proved; that, if he granted this 
request, he would be compelled to grant others 
of a similar character; and finally, it ^Vould be 
tantamount to throwing doubt and discredit 
upon the good faith and ability of the Nea- 
politan scientists.® The miracle, therefore, is 
still sub judtce ^ for the scientific world ; and 
seems to rest chiefly on faith 

In this connection one fact is of great 
importance. It is that at a recent meeting of 
the Presbyterian Synod, it was agreed that 
clergymen of this denomination need not accept 
miracles as a part of their creed or belief. This 
may have been in a measure due to a letter 
from Mr Bolton Hall, a well-known Presby- 
terian, in which he urged that miracles should 
no longer be considered a part of the faith of 
every church member. 

Missionary Conference, World. The 
World Missionary Conference, held at Edin- 
burgh, 14-24 June 1910, was the third in a series 
of great international gatherings convened for 
the purpose of discussing and furthering mis- 
sionary enterprise. The first of these was held 
at London in 18^, the second, known as the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference, in New 
York in igoo 

In preparation for the Edinburgh Conference 
the International Committee met at Oxford in 


question of the possibility of miracles was that 1908 and ajipointed eight commissions to make 
of the liquification of the blood of St Januarius exhaustive investigation of missionary methods 
(in a sealed tube), which took place in the and results and to prepare reports. These 
Cathedral at Naples After prayers lasting 45 commissions, consisting of about twenty experts 
minutes, the miracle occurred It was inter- each, were* (i) On Carrying the Gospel to all 
preted as a sign that the cholera would abate the Non-Chnstian World, chairman, John R. 
forthwith ^ ^ Mott; (2) The Church in the Mission Field, 

St Januarius was Bishop of Beneyenuto. chairman. Rev. J Campbell Gibson, D D ; (3) 
He suffered martyrdom during the reign of Education in Relation to the Christianization 
Diocletian and %is blood was gathered from of National Life, chairman, Rt. Rev Charles 
the ground by a faithful peasant woman and Gore, D.D.; (4) The Missionary Message in 
enclosed in two glass phials® (^) These vessels Relation to Non-Christian Religions, chairman, 
are kept in the tabernacle of the high altar of Rev. Prof. S. Caims, D.D.; (5) The Prepa- 
the chapel of St Januarius, in the south aisle ration of Missionaries, chairman. Rev Prof 
of the Cathedral of Naples According to the W. Douglas Mackenzie, DD.; (6) The Home 
legend, the martyr’s blood liquified for the first Base, chairman. Rev. James L Barton, D.D ; 
time when the bo<^ of the saint was taken to (7) Missions and Governments, chairman, Lord 
Naples by Bishop^ St Severus. This was in the Balfour of Burleigh ; (8) Cooperation and 
time of Constantine ^ Unity, chairman. Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser. 

There are two regular days set aside Each of these eight commissions prepared a 
annually for the supposed miracle. These are, printed report which formed the basis of the 
19 September and the first Saturday in May. discussions of the Conference. Each also sug- 
At one of the expositions of the blood of the gested an outline to be followed in the debates 
saint last year it failed to liquify The bubonic that the most might be made of the brief time 
plague is believed to have fulfilled the predic- at the disposal of the delegates, 
tion of disaster. No explanation of the alleged The basis of representation was the income 
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of each participating society for its work among 
non-Chnstians. As a result of this schedule 
about 500 seats were assigned to orth America, 
500 to Great Britain, and the remainder, about 
200 seats, to the Continent of Europe, and to 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Afnca. 
Simultaneously with the sessions of the Con- 
ference, held in the United Free Church As- 
sembly Hall, a secondary conference met in the 
Synod Hall, to which the delegates had been 
appointed on the same basis The total number 
of American delegates thus numbered nearly 
1,000. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh was made presi- 
dent of the Conference, and brought greetings 
from the newly crowned king, George V The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, delivered addresses at the first session, 
following the introductory speech of Lord 
Balfour. One of the most interesting events 
was the reading of a letter from Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had been appointed a delegate 
from the Dutch Reformed Church of Amenca, 
but who was compelled to leave Great Britain 
before the assembly met The Hon William 
Jennings Bryan sat as a delegate in the Confer- 
ence, as did also the Hon. Seth Low of New 
York. 

The University of Edinburgh reco^zed the 
unique character and importance of the gather- 
ing by holding a Special Honorary Graduation 
Ceremonial at which degrees were conferred 
upon fourteen of the delegates. Five of the 14 
men thus honored were Americans . Mr Robert 
E. Speer, and Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie, who 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
Hon Seth Low, General James A. Beaver, and 
Mr. John R. Mott, who were given the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

The report of the Commission On Carrying 
the Gospel to all the non-Chnstian World, stated 
that 388 organizations were maintaining mis- 
sionaries, and that 450 other soaeties were 
cooperating with these organizations. The total 
sum collected by these soaeties in the year 1907 
was $24,676, 5&. Ninety-six of the main 
societies and 108 of the secondary organizations 
have their headquarters in the United States 
and reported, in 1907, a total income of 
$9,013,376 The number of missionaries in the 
field was 19,280, including physicians and lay 
missionaries. In addition to these workers sent 
from Christian countries there were 5,045 
ordained native workers and 92,918 lay native 
mission workers. 

The total number of communicants in 
mission churches was 1,925,205, of whom 127,875 
were added in the single year, 1907. Since in 
many Protestant churches baptized children are 
not reckoned as communicants, the number of 
baptized Christians of all ages is much larger 
than the number of communicants. The whole 
number of baptized Christians was reported as 
3 006,373 and the whole number of native 
Christian adherents, baptized and unbaptized, 
of all ages, was 5,281,871 The native contribu- 
tions amounted, in 1907, to $2,650,551 The com- 
mission estimated that, including the work of 
the Roman Catholic and Russian Orthodox 
churches the total number of living converts in 
non-Christian lands, who were themselves won 
or whose ancestors were won to Christianity 
during the present century, is 21,000,000. 

In the report of the Commission on The 


Home Base, and the discussion following, 
speaal attention was given to the La^'men’s 
Missionary Mo\ement (q. v.), carried on dur- 
ing the last two or three years in the United 
States and Canada with such striking results. 
The record of the experiences and achie\ements 
of this movement was recognized as one of the 
most important contributions to the findings of 
the Conference. 

It IS generally conceded that the most im- 
portant result of the Edinburgh Conference is 
the closer understanding and deeper sympathy 
between the various denominations represented 
in this lo-day council It may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether ever before so frank, so direct, 
and so brotherly a debate was held concerning 
the things that divide and the advantages of 
cooperation and umty. Strong men with strong 
convictions spoke the full content of mind and 
heart. 

A few paragraphs from the message of the 
Conference to the Brethren of the Church in 
Christian Lands® may serve to indicate some 
further results of the deliberations. ^^Our sur- 
vey has impressed upon us the momentous char- 
acter of the present hour. We have heard from 
many quarters of the awakening of great 
nations, of the opening of long-closed doors, 
and of movements which are plaang all at once 
before the church a new world to be won for 
Christ. The next 10 years will in all proba- 
bility constitute a turning-point in human his- 
tory, and may be of more critical importance in 
determining the spiritual evolution of mankind 
than many centunes of ordinary expenence. 
If those years are wasted havoc may be wrought 
that centuries are not able to repair. On the 
other hand, if they are rightly used they may 
be among the most glorious in Christian mstory. 

^^W'e have, ^ therefore, devoted much time 
to a close scrutiny of the ways in which we may 
best utilize the existing force of missionary 
enterprise by unifying and consolidating exist- 
ing agenaes, by improving their administration 
and the training of their agents. 

^Tt is not only of the individual or the 
congregation that this new spirit is demanded. 
There is an imperative spiritual demand that 
national life and influence as a whole be Christ- 
ianized so that the entire impact, commeraal 
and political, now of the West upon the East, 
and now of the stronger races upon the weaker, 
may confirm, and not impair, the message of 
the missionary enterprise® 

Two further deliverances of this influential 
body are worthy of special note. In the report 
of the Commission on Cooperation and Unity 
occurred this telling sentence : ^While the 
right of a convert to pass from one Christian 
body as the result of an honest change of con- 
viction must be recognized, any attempt to 
proselytize^ among the Christians of another 
denomination is fatal to effective and harmon- 
ious work.® ^ And the finding of the Commission 
on the Missionary Message in Relation to non- 
Christian Religions, ratified by the Conference, 
contained this succinct statement: ^We believe 
that, scientifically regarded, the facts bear out 
the view that Christianity is the one .absolute 
and final religion.® 

Missionary Movement, La3rmen’s. See 

Laymen's Missionary Movement 

Missionary Movement, Young People’s, 
See Young Peoples' Missionary Movement. 
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Mississippi, One of the East South Central Humphreys, Thomas Upton Sisson, S. A. 
States having a population, in 1910, of i,797r Witherspoon, B. P. Harrison, William A. Dick- 
114, which IS an increase of 245,844 or 158 per son and James William Collier 
cent over 1900. The population per square Finance --The bonded debt of the State in 
mile IS 388 The area is 46,810 square miles, 1909 was $3,589,226 The annual receipts for 
470 being water. Jackson is the capital. 1908-09 were $3,307,617, and disbursements, 

Agriculture --Mississippi is the 5th cotton- $3,131,680 The assessed valuations were, real 
ginning State of the South For 1910, there property, $222,624,869; personal, $112,539,367; 
were 1,066,216 running bales, counting round railroads, $48,659,504 According to the latest 
as half bales and excluding linters, ginned, statistics, at this writing, furnished by the 
This is an increase over 1909, but does not Comptroller of the Currency for the National 
equal 1908, when the figures reached 1,441,947- Monetary Commission, there were 30 National 
For 1909-10 the cotton crop of Mississippi was banks with 3,810 depositors and $1,269,597 5o 

1.137.000 bales According to the ‘Crop Re- deposits , 146 State banks, having 20,092 deposi- 
porter,> issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, tors and $4,149,23311 deposits, and 4 private 
of the acreage, production, and value of im- banks, with 9 depositors and $10,500 deposits, 
portant farm crops of the United States in For 1910, there were 8,558 depositors with de- 
1910, Mississippi produced 66,256,000 bushels of Posits of $1,751,26262 in the savings banks of 
corn on an average of 3,232,000, valued at the State. 

$41,741,000; 70,000 bushels of winter wheat on Religion and Education — The Baptist is the 
an acreage of 5,000, valued at $81,000; oats, prevailing religion There are 131,284 male and 

3.360.000 bushels, on an acreage of 175,000, value, 221,967 female Baptists. The Methodists come 
$1,848,000; rice, ^,000 bushels, acreage, 2,800, next, there being 73,955 male and 113,297 female 
value, $59,000; potatoes, 765,000 bushels, acreage, members. The Roman Catholics number lo,- 
9,000 ; value, $719,000 , hay, 142,000 tons, acreage, male and 12,186 female members The 
100,000, value, $1,732,000, tobacco, 55,000 pounds, Presbyterians are 8,247 male and 11,927 female 
acreage 100, value, $11,000. The farm animals members. The grand total of educable children 
of the State on i Jan. 1910, were horses, 265,- are 712,044, of which 310,548 are white, 410,089 
000, value, $22,525,000; mules, 290,000, value, ticgro, and 407 Indian. In the State there are 
$32,770,000; milch cows, 330,000, value, $7,755,- 221,392 white and 238,639 colored children en- 
000; other cattle, 577,000, value, $4,847,000; rolled in the schools There are 9,651 teachers, 
sheep, 171,000, value, $325,000, and the number of which 3,552 are colored. The total school 
of sheep of sheanng age, i April 1909, 150,000; receipts for the State were $3,164,54216, and 
wool, washed and unwashed, 600,000; and wool the disbursements, $2,756,082 45. 

scoured, 348,000, There were, on i Jan. 1910, Chanties ind Corrections— Eyiehisive of 

1.290.000 swine of the value of $7,095,000. almshouses, there are 17 charitable institutions. 

Mining and Manufactures.— The last avail- I3 of which have been provided by private 

able figures give the value of the mineral prod- persons or ecclesiastical ^dies. The ^ State 
ucts of Mississippi at $974,518. Coal and clay Institutions are the State Charity, Hospital at 
products, mineral water, gravel and sand-Iime Vicksburg, the Confederate Hospital at Nat- 
bnek. The clay products were valued at $828,- the same place ; the Natchez Hospital at Nat- 
739, and are the most important The manu- the Eastern Mississippi Insane Asylum, 

factures show a total capital employed of $60,- Deaf and Dumb Institution and Institution for 
256,309 , wage-earners, 38,690 ; the wages paid, t^e Blind. ^ „ . , , , 

$14,819,034, and the value of the products, . Legislation — The Legislature meets bien- 
$57»45i»445* nially, and the session is unlimited. It met 

Fisheries — The value of the products, by in 1910 and passed acts creating county agricul- 
the latest reports, was $556,174. The commis- tnrai high schools, forbidding misbranding and 
sioner of fisheries has recommended the estab- adulteration of food and drugs, requinng prac- 
lishment of additional stations for the rescue tising physicians under penalty of $10 to $50 
of fishes from overflowed lands in the Missis- report certain diseases to the Board of 

sippi Valley. It is believed that millions of Health, punishing drunkenness and disorder on 
fishes now left annually by the receding waters trains, and changing the common law rule by 
to die of exposure can be saved in this way. an act declaring that contributory negligence 
These are oysters, shrimp, buffalo, catfish, men- ®i^all not bar recovery for injury or death, but 
haden, millet, bass, trout, crabs and paddle fish, ^^ay be submitted to the jury in mitigation of 
The following quantities were taken, oysters, carnages 

1,067,600 bushels, value $259,340; shrimp, 4,120,- Hw/ory,— Much attention has been directed 
500 pounds, value $80,540; buffalo, 1663,900 ^0 the growth of Mound Bayou (q.v.). It is 
pounds, value $34,470, catfish, 502,100 pounds, 30,000 acres of land on the Yazos and Missis- 
value $194^; menhaden, 3,149,300 pounds, Valley Railroad, half way between Vicks- 
value $3,950; mullet, 1,035,400 pounds, valued at hurg and Memphis All the land is owned by 
$19,510. negroes. Mound Bayou is the first negro town 

Government — The Governor of the State is America The situation between the 

Edmond F. Noel, Democrat, salary $d,5oo a State and the railroads and the anti-trust agi- 
year, whose term expires i8 Jan. 1912. Luther 'fetions has not been as acute as in 1909 Cotton 
Manship, Lieutenant Governor; J. W. Power, planters suffered much during^ 1910 from the 
Secretary of State; and George E 'Edwards, holl-weevil ravages of 1909 This brought about 
Treasurer. The Legislature is wholly Demo- ^ extensive migration of negroes, 
cratic in both branches Mississippi is repre- Missouri. A State of the West North Cen- 
sented m the United States Senate by Leroy tral division with an area of ^,430 square miles. 
Percy and John Sharp Williams, both Democrats, According to the 1910 census, it has a popula- 
and in the House of Representatm by E. S. tion of 3.293,335, a gain of 427,480 or 160 per 
Chandler, Jr., H. D Stephens, Benjamin G. cent over I900‘ The population per square mile 
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MISSOURI 


js 47-9. . Missoun is the 7th State in size. Its 
capital is Jefferson City, having a population of 
11,850. 

Agriculture ,— total value of farm land 
alone for 1910 is $1,441,529,000, an increase of 
107 per cent over 1900; the value of land and 
buildings, $i,7io,505,0(^, an increase of 103 per 
cent; the value of buildings alone, $268,976,000, 
an increase of 81^ per cent ; the value of imple- 
ments and machinery, $50,769,000, an increase 
of 78 per cent; improved acreage, 24,528,000, an 
increase of 7 per cent, and the total acreage 

34.516.000, an increase of 2 per cent During 
1910, the expenditures for labor were $18,- 

526.000, an increase of 89 per cent over 1900, 
and for fertilizer, $662,000, an increase of 78 
per cent The total number of farms operated 
in 1910 by owners, part owners, and owners and 
tenants, comprising the ^^all owners® class, was 
191,563* This is a decrease of 4,595 over the 
figures for 1900 The important farm crops in 

S omt of acreage, production and value of 
lissouri for 1910 according to the December 
figures put forth by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture were as follows • com, 273,900,000 bushels, 
acreage, 8,300,000, value, $120,516,000; winter 
wheat, 25,130,000 bushels, acreage, 1,821,000, 
value, $21,863,000 ; oats, 26,208,000 bushels, acre- 
age, 780,000, value, $8,387,000; barley, 54,000 
bushels, acreage, 2,000, value, $32,000 ; rye, 
210,000 bushels, acreage, 14,000; value, $158,000; 
buckwheat, 33,000 bushels, acreage, 2,000, value, 
$29,000; flaxseed, 168,000 bushels, acreage, 
20000, and value, $353,000; potatoes, 7,912,000 
bushels, acreage, 92,000, value, $5,380,000; hay, 
3,510,000 tons, acreage, 2,700,000, value, 
$32,292,000; tobacco, 7,875,000 pounds, acreage, 
7,500, value, $945,000. In igio, there were 
44,993 running bales of cotton counting round 
as half bales and excluding linters ginned. 

Mining and Manufacturing . — The mineral 
products of the State are valued at $50,000,000 
in round numbers. Zinc and lead are the most 
important They are equal in extent of pro- 
ductiveness Clay is also an important product, 
the production for the last year on which figures 
are available being $5,631,456 The iron ore 
production is in excess of 100,000 tons. The 
coal fields have an area of about 14,000 square 
miles and employ 9,000 men. There were 
4 j 350 ,ooo tons of bituminous coal mined of the 
value of $6,916,500 The extended use of petro- 
leum and natural gas in the mid-continental 
fields in addition to the^ general business depres- 
sion caused a decrease in the production of coat 
In addition, the State produces building stone, 
cement, lime-rock, gravel, glass-sand, mineral 
waters, sulphur, and barytes. 

The manufacturing industries of Missouri 
have to do with the agriculture and forestry of 
the State The total coital employed in the 
manufactures was $379,368,827, the value of the 
products, $439,548,957, the wage earners, 133,167, 
and the wages paid, $66,644,126. Brewing is a 
leading industry The capital invested is 
$50,000,000 in round numbers. The capital em- 
ployed in tobacco manufacturing is in excess 
of that sum. 

Government — The Governor is Herbert S. 
Hadley, Republican, salary $5,000 a year, whose 
term expires in 1913; Lieutenant-Governor, J. 
F. Gmelich, Rep.; Secretary of State, Cornelius 
Roach, Dem : Auditor, John P Gordon, Dem.; 
Treasurer, James Cowgill, Dem.; Attorney- 
General, Elhott W. Major, Dem. The Legisla- 


ture stands as follows: Senate — Democrats, 22; 
Republicans, 12; House — Democrats, 82; Re- 
publicans, 60. Missouri is represented in Con- 
gress as ^follows. Senate — Wilham J Stone, 
Dem. No colleague chosen at this writing. 
House — James T. Lloyd, Dem.; William W. 
Rucker, Dem ; Joshua W. Alexander, Dem.; 
Charles F. Booker, Dem.; William P Borland, 
Dem ; Clement C. Dickinson, Dem.; Courtney 
W Hamlin, Dem.; D W Shackleford, Dem.; 
Champ Clark, Dem.; Richard Bartholdt, Rep.; 
Theron F. Catlin, Rep ; L. C. Dyer, Rep.; 
Walter L Hensley, Dem ; Joseph J. Russell, 
Dem.; J A Daugherty, Dem.; and Thomas L. 
Rubey, Dem. 

Finance. — The bonded debt of the State 
according to the last available figures was 
$4*398,889. The \alue of the real property in 
the State was $1,059,345,946; the personal prop- 
erty, including railroads, $487,780,800; and the 
total assessed valuation, $1,547,126,736. Accord- 
ing to the figures obtained by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, there are 118 National banks 
with 21,139 depositors, having $9,819,99397 in 
deposits ; 730 State banks, having 50,272 

depositors and $17,506,610 35 deposits ; and 
private banks with 15,321 depositors and 
$548,26831 deposits. There are 34 loan and 
trust companies with 131,823 depositors and 
$21,305,946-14 deposits 

Religion and Education. — The Roman 
Catholic is the prevailing religion in numbers. 
There are 177,380 male and 181,065 female 
members The Methodist bodies comprise 
73,446 male and 121,647 female members. There 
are 79,691 male and 124,438 female Baptist 
members. Disciples or Christians number 
62,878 male and 96,561 female; the Lutherans, 
I7>558 male and 20,484 female. The annual 
expenditures for education amounted to 
$13,512,^1.87 and the receipts $17,148,214.05. 
The children of school age number 1,005,092. 
For the fiscal year ending 30 June 1909, there 
were 206 buildings erected, costing $2,622,318 12. 

Chanties and Corrections — There were 
8,777 persons in State institutions on i Jj^ 
1909. Of this number, however, 2,968 were in 
penal. The last available figures show 3,295 
paupers, 509 feeble-minded, 338 epileptics, ^ 95 
blind, 290 sick or crippled, and 140 paraljtics. 
The County Court has jurisdiction over the 
care of paupers in each county.^ The last avail- 
able figures of the State penitentiary showed 
3,702 male and 97 female inmates. Its support 
including salaries, food, and even clothing for 
the convicts amounted to $621,164.91 The 
earnings from the penitentiary, exclusive of the 
binding twine plant, were $597>776.56. 

Legislation. — The^ Legislature meets bi- 
ennially and its session is limited to 70 days. 
There was no session in 1910, but in 1909, the 
Legislature met and proposed an amendment to 
the constitution providing for the initiative and 
referendum and passed laws creating a bureau 
of dairying and extending the course in agricul- 
ture under thg direction of the State University ; 
malcing Columbus Day, 12 October, a legal 
holiday ; nullifying in ^ effect, the ^ arbitration 
clauses of insurance policies ; requiring railroad 
employees to be paid on or before the 15th day 
of each month after the month the services are 
rendered in; appointing the Judges of the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals, commissioners 
to prepare syllabi of their opinions and 
paying them $1,000 per annum for this, estab- 
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lishing a third Court of Appeals at Springfield; 
creating a juvenile court for all counties having 
an excess of 50,000; prohibiting divorce adver- 
tisements; adopting a pure food law and also a 
comprehensive' one for collecting and preserving 
vital statistics; regulating inns for the purpose 
of sanitation and dealing with education at great 
length 

History — The liquor question was an im- 
portant one in the State dunng 1910. _ There 
was an amendment to the constitution for 
State-wide prohibition which had to be voted 
upon.^ Under the present local option law, 70 
counties out of 114 are entirely dry and 12 more 
'^with the exception of the county seat come in 
the same category The German vote was cast 
against the amendment. In addition the cities, 
notably St. Louis where the brewing interest 
was great, did the same It was only the rural 
distncts that supported the amendment The 
United States Supreme Court in May 1910 
declared unconstitutional, the Missouri^ statute 
passed 13 March 1907 under which foreign cor- 
porations were prohibited from doing business 
in the State if they sought litigation in the 
Federal courts. The ground of its being uncon- 
stitutional was that the act discriminated against 
foreign corporations by allowing resident com- 
panies to sue in Federal courts where Federal 
questions might be involved; because it denied 
to foreign corporations rights granted under the 
Federal constitution and impaired the contract 


New York City, the first tenement-house exhi- 
bition ever held and it was due largely to his 
efforts that the legislature of New York State 
authonzed in 1900 the appointment of the Tene- 
ment-House Commission. 

By means of the investigation in Pittsburg 
many facts were discovered which aroused pub- 
hc alarm and brought about the passage of some 
much-needed laws and ordinances The most 
important ordinance was the one aimed at the 
most threatening sanitary evil — an evil that 
prevails in many cities where population has 
increased at a greater speed than civic surveil- 
lance. This ordinance called for the abolish- 
ment of all privy vaults. The fact that 
Pittsburg up to the year 1908 had a higher 
typhoid death rate than any other aty was 
largely due to the existence of these vaults. 
Other new laws passed by Pittsburg were those 
regulating the building of new tenements By 
these It is stipulated that a new house may not 
be built for tenement uses unless it has a sep- 
arate sink for every suite of rooms, and a 
water-closet for every suite, or where suites 
consist of but one or two rooms, a closet for 
every three rooms. Every room in a tenement 
must have a window equal in size to one-tenth 
of the floor area of the room and opening on 
a street, yard or court with a sectional area 
of not less than twenty-five square feet, or else 
the room must have a fifteen-foot square win- 
dow opening to an adjoining outside room in 


agreement of 1870 whereby foreign corporations the same apartment 

were promised the same protection of the law by The new building code of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
the State as local ones. David J Ranken, Jr., much stneter than that of Pittsburg, providing 
one of the wealthiest citizens of St Louis, and more carefully for the circulation of air, the 
founder of the David J Ranken, Jr., School of lighting of the rooms, the size of air-shafts, 
Mechanical Trades, deeded his entire fortune the size of courts, yards, etc. 
estimated at $3,000,000 for use in the^ main- In Pittsburg there is only one ‘^'^modeP^ ten- 
tenance^ and enlargement of this institution, ement; this is a five story building called ^^The 
This will make it one of the largest schools of Franklin Flats,^ and built by the Tenement 
its kind in the world. Improvement Association of Pittsburg In 

Mitokinetism. See Light. Allegheny the Phipps Model Tenement was 

erected in 1908. It is built on a corner and is 

Model Tenements. The first decade of the well lighted; part of the ground floor is used 
20th century has seen a remarkable change in for shops In this building four-room apart- 
the housing laws of the larger cities and a much ments rent from $425 to $5 a week. In each 
keener mterest on the part of the public in the flat steam heat is p'rovided, also a gas slot 
question of what it has a right to demand of meter, kitchen sink, and water closet 
the landlord. The tenement, with its evils of New York City offers the most difficult prob- 
over-crowding, wretched sanitary conditions and lems of tenement housing which are being 
rapacious landlords has been a growing menace handled by the New York City Tenement House 
in most cities The term tenement-house usu- Department, a new branch of municipal govern- 
ally means a building occupied by three or ment, established in 1901. This department 
more families ; very often it is an old dwelling, assumes full charge of the tenement-houses, 
originally designed for occupancy by one family taking unto itself duties that before its exist- 
only and therefore lacking in decent, healthful ence were divided among the Board of Health, 
sanitary accommodations for the number of Building Departmentj Fire Department, and 
families that are crowded into it Police Department, with the result that respon- 

In many cities public opinion has brought sibilities so much divided were neglected. When 
about the legislation which is necessary for the Tenement House Law of 1901 was passed 
permanent bettering of the conditions^ Some of its provisions affected not only the building of 
the cities which have been most active in this new tenements but the improvements in the 
work are New York, Boston, Chica^, Wash- 80,000 and more old tenements One of the 
ington, Pittsburg, Jersey City, and Rochester, improvements demanded was that dark, inter- 
The first prime need to be met in all tenement- ior rooms must be lighted and ventilated; if 
housing reform is the establishment of better in no other way than by the cutting of large 
unitary regulations. A notable case in point windows into adjoining rooms. During the 
is the work that was done in Pittsburg in 1908 first eight jrears of the department’s existence 
by the investigation known as ^The Pittsburg it accomplished the lighting of 64,000 dark 
Survey^ At the head of the branch of the rooms, besides attending to many other prob- 
Survey which had to deal with the housing lems and reforms. 

problem was Mr. Lawrence Veiller, the foremost The first model tenement association in New 
authority on housing reform in this country. York City was formed in 1896 and grew out 
It was Mr. Veiller who prepared in 1900, m of the work of the Association for Improving 
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the Condition o£ the Poor. This model tene- to be cottages and are designed for people of 
ment association was called the City and Sub- more refinement than the so-called laboring 
urban Homes Company, Dr. E R. L Gould classes. Trinity Church Corporation is inter- 
was made its president. In 1909 the Associa- ested in extensive improvements in the tene- 
tion reported itself as owning five large groups ment houses which it controls. The second 
of tenement bmldings and one group of cot- decade of the present century is destined to 
tages The properties pay 4 per cent or more, see many long-desired and radical improve- 
By the Tenement House Law of 1901 all ments in the housing conditions of the con- 
halls and rooms m new houses must have light gested quarters of all our large aties. 
and air. Before the law was passed air-shafts j . -r* -i-.- 

less than two feet wide were bmlt to give light Modermsm, Pope Pms X on. In a recent 
and ventilation to the 15 or more rooms open- utterance, Pope Pius X enunciated the follow- 
ing on it Of course only the rooms on the doctrines, — circulated by the Catholic 

top floor had light but they all had the poison- press, as his Motu Proprio. He deals with 
ous odors and the germ-laden air Now the ^^modermsP^ movement and propaganda, 
law requires inner courts, which must be at and, speaking of it, laid down the following 
least 125^ by 25 feet, with a tunnel at the bot- conditions and regulations, which he ordered 
tom which extends out to the street or opens Catholics to follow. He said in part 
into a yard and which gives a current of fresh fu the first place, as regard to studies, we 
air. Individual sanitary accommodations are shall not ordain that scholastic philosophy be 
required for each family and cellar walls and uiade the basis of the^ sacred sciences. It goes 
floors must be made fireproof without saying that^ if anj^thing is met with 

The erection of several model tenements among the scholastic doctors which may be 
has been successfully earned out by philan- regarded as an excess of subtlety, or too care- 
thropists of large means and their financial lessly stated; if there is anything which does 
success has been gratifying It has been proved uot square with later discoveries, or which is 
that they are not run at a loss but pay a small altogether destitute of probability, we have no 
per cent on the investment Among the most desire whatever to propose it for the imitation 
successful of these are The Foote Tri-Court of present p’enerations And let it be clearly 
Tenement; the D 0 Mills Hotels for men: understood above all things that the scholastic 
The Misses Stone’s model tenements , Mrs. philosophy we prescribe is that which the angelic 
Frederick S. Lee’s buildings, and the Phipps’ doctor has bequeathed to us ... In the 
model tenements. vast and varied abundance of studies opening 

The latter are notable for their artistic before the mind desirous of truth, everybody 
design, their beautiful roof gardens, with knows how the old maxim describes theology 
trelhses, flowers, summer houses, and foun- as so far in front of all others that every 
tains, all of which make an ideal place for the science and art should serve it and be to it as 
babies and children to play and for the mothers handmaidens. . . . Anyone who in any way 
and fathers to get cool, fresh air in the hot is found to be imbued with modernism is to 
summer evenings The apartments have three, be excluded without compunction from these 
four and five rooms, and most of them have a offices, and those who already occupy them are 
private hall They are furnished with a gas to be removed . . . Equal diligence and 
slot meter, sink, water closet, gas range, cup- seventy are to be used in examining and 
boards and closets Every room has outside selecting candidates for holy orders . . . 
light There is no bath tub but the little room It is also the duty of the bishops to prevent 
containing the water closet has a cement floor, wntings infected with modernism, or favorable 
with an escape for water in the centre; from to it, from being read when they have been 
the wall about four feet from the floor, there published, and to hinder their publication when 
projects a large faucet with hot and cold water; they have not No book or paper or periodical 
this gives an excellent shower bath. The tene- of this kind must ever be permitted to sem- 
ments are not allowed to have wall-paper on marists or university students . . . The 
the walls of their flats but the landlord is Holy See neglects no means to put down writ- 
generous about keeping the rooms in good con- ings of this kind, but the number of them has 
dition and painted in soft tones of cream and now grown to such an extent that it is im- 
buff The prohibition of wall-paper is a great possible to censure them all ... It is for- 
safeguard against one of the pests of New bidden to secular priests, without the previous 
York City tenements, bed-bugs. The halls and consent of the ordinary, to undertake the direc- 
stairways are fireproof ; the large entrance halls tion of papers or penodicals ^ . Let 

on the first floors of the two buildings are priests hold as sacred the authority of their 
extremely attractive with columns of soft gray prelates, let them take it for certain that the 
stone, large red tiles and pots of growing sacerdotal ministry, if not exercised under the 
plants The rents in these model tenements giudance of the bishops, can never be either 
are from ^ 50 a week for the three rooms and holy, or very fruitful or without blemish. . . 
hall apartments, to $6.50 a week for the five- It is impossible to approve in Catholic pub- 
room apartments. Kcations of a style inspired by unsound novelty 

Before the year 1915 the Vanderbilt sani- which seems to deride the piety of the faithful 
tary apartments will be completed; these are and dwells on the introduction of a new order 
to have special open-air features such as open of Christian life, on new ordinances of the 
loggias and outside stairways ^ These apart- Church, on new ^pirations of the modem soul, 
ments will be occupied by families in ^ which on a new vocation of the clergy, ^ on a new 
the scourge of tuberculosis has made its ap- Christian civilization . . . Ancient relics 
pearance Another model home plan that will are to retain the veneration they have always 
probably be in operation by 1915 is the one to enjoyed, except in those individual instances 
be built by Mrs. Russell Sage at Forest Hills, when there are clear arguments that they are 
a suburb of New York City. These homes are false. 
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Molokane. In October 1910 steps were 
taken to start what promises to be the most 
remarkable and at the same time one of the 
largest communistic ventures in the United 
States The ground selected is situated in 
southern California The movement is en- 
gineered by the Molokane, a band of religious 
exiles from Russia, at present resident in Los 
Angeles, Cal. This organization, which num- 
bers several thousand families, all of which 
are entirely dependent upon manual labor for 
their subsistence, has saved $900,000 for the 
purchase of a ranch and orchard lands and 
the equipment of a large agricultural under- 
taking Negotiations are now under way for 
the purchase of 667,000 acres near San Diego. 
Most of the work of organization is due to 
Paul Cherbak, a former wealthy aristocrat of 
St Petersburg, whose fortune was confiscated 
by the Russian Government some years ago, 
when he became a political exile, and one 
of the closest friends of Tolstoy. The new 
colony will have a unique form of government, 
founded upon the old patriarchial family sys- 
tem. The man wisest by virtue of age, ex- 
perience, or training will be elected chief and 
occupy a position similar tp both mayor and 
judge, though his office will be more like that 
of a presiding elder than of a civil officer, for 
the Molokane is composed of profoundly de- 
vout people Despite the latter fact, however, 
It maintains no churches, clergy, or priests It 
holds prayer meetings from house to house 
instead, A certain allotment of land will be 
made to each family making one of the com- 
munity, and schools will be immediately 
erected. It is planned to open formally the 
new colony sometime during 1912. 

Monaco. A small kingdom in southern 
Europe, between France and Ital}^ and border- 
ing on the Mediterranean Sea. The whole area 
is only about 454 square miles in extent, and 
IS entirely over-built There are three cities, 
VIZ Monte Carlo, the gaming-house of the 
world ; La Condamine, and the town of Monaco. 
The population is about 16,000, and there are 
annually 1,250,000 visitors approximately. The 
ruler of the realm is Prince Albert, who was 
bom in 1848, and succeeded to the throne at 
the age of 41, His heir, Prince Louis, was 
born in 1870 There are a Governor-General 
and a Secretary, for the immediate administra- 
tion of the affairs of the pnncipality. 

History^ 1910 — The principality of Monaco 
on the Mediterranean, which is practically given 
over to gambling and the entertainment of 
visitors, demanded a constitution of the Prince 
of Monaco in Oct 1910, and secured it after 
a bloodless revolution. The whole affair came 
dangerously near the use of bombs, but passed 
off peaceably. At the bottom of the uprising, 
which appeared to have little cause, as the 
people are not taxed, vjas the thwarted ambition 
of a well-known European gambler to secure 
a directorship in the company which operates 
the gambling house at Monte Carlo. Securing 
a thousand shares, he attempted to secure the 
position, but was refused by everyone. In re- 
venge he was able to incite a revolt, which, 
once under way, soon became large enough to 
include all the 1,500 inhabitants of the princi- 
pality They demanded that a national assembly 
be created and the national treasury be handed 
over to It for regulation, agreeing to allow the 


Prince $800,000 a year. The Prince treated 
the matter lightly when the delegation waited 
on him and agreed to give them a hearing in 
Brussels, but they sent word that they must 
'be answered within two days m Monaco or 
events would take a more serious turn Crown 
Prince Louis then appeared, and with the con- 
sent of his father, made the concession The 
first assembly will have only 18 members, but 
they will have considerable financial responsi- 
bility, as the income from the gambling house 
at Monte Carlo is very large 

The gambling syndicate which controls the 
enterprises at the Casino, was granted its 
original charter in 1863, for a term of so years, 
and it was prolonged in 1882 to 1945 The 
charter requires the company to furnish the 
Prince with an annual income of $250,000, and 
8 per cent of the gross surplus proceeds from 
the tables above $5,000,000. This made the 
Princess total income from the gambling about 
$1,000,000 a year. In addition, the company paid 
the Prince a lump sum of $2,000,000 in 1882, 
and will be compelled to pay $3,000,000 in 1914. 
In addition, the gambling concern pays all pub- 
lic expenses and all the officials who are French. 

The effect of this revolution may eventually 
be the closing of the gambling house The rev- 
olutionists are of the opinion that the pnnci- 
pality, as far as its citizens are concerned, would 
be much better off if the gambling house were 
closed and all connected with it were driven 
out of the country They bqlieve that it would 
then become a popular winter resort The 
wealthy gamblers who control the situation are, 
however, well entrenched, and might be able 
to hold^ their own and prevent international in- 
tervention They and their employees number 
15,000 against the 1,500 Monagasques. 

Edmond Blanc, son of the original conces- 
sionaire, on account of his wealth, was able to 
secure an alliance for his daughter with Prince 
George of Greece and there are men financially 
interested in the casino in most of the European 
courts The concessionaires have found it to* 
their advantage to control European public 
sentiment in this manner and have been able 
to withstand all attacks made on them They 
have treated the revolt rather lightly, but there 
is possibility of its proving their final undoing. 

Monaghan, John James, R. C bishop* K 
Sumter, S C , 23 May 1856. He attended 
St Charles College, Md, 1872-76, and com- 
pleted his theological course at St. Mary’s 
Theological Seminary, Baltimore, Md, in 1880, 
and was ordained priest at Charleston, S. C., 
19 Dec 1880 He was assistant priest at St. 
Joseph’s Church, and later at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Charleston, was rector at Greenville, 
S. C, 1882-87; pro-rector at the Charleston 
Cathedral, and chancellor of the diocese, 
1887-88, assistant to the vicar-general of St 
Patrick’s, Charleston, 1888-97, and on 9 May 
1897, he was consecrated bishop of Wilmington, 
Del , in the Pro-Cathedral, Wilmington, by 
Cardinal Gibbons, assisted by Bishops Curtis 
and Northrop 

Money, New Process for Restoring 
Paper. During June 1910, an innovation was 
introduced into the United States Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing which will mean an 
annual saving of about $1,000,000 to the coun- 
try. The new departure is the washing of 
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money. For many years past the department 
has been in the habit of redeeming and de- 
stroying nearly $2,000,000 in paper mone^* each 
day ]Most of these bills were of the one and 
two-dollar denominations The destruction of 
these bills was formerly imperative, for, not 
only did bank depositors refuse to handle frayed 
and dirty currency, but medical experts pro- 
nounced It a positive menace to health. The 
mere destruction of worn-out money cost the 
government millions of dollars each year. The 
idea of washing bills and returning them to 
circulation had its origin in the brain of Charles 
D Norton, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and now private secretary to the 
President The machine row in use for this 
purpose is the invention of Frank B. 
Churchill 

Its method of operation is to take the bills, 
spread them on a screen, and pa them rapidly 
through a solution of soap and water, which 
takes off all the grime. Anot. er disc then 
carries them through a strong antiseptic solu- 
tion which acts as a germ destroyer, after 
which a third bath removes all traces of the 
other tw^o washes and prepares the bills for 
the ^^plater,^^ w^hich is similar m character to 
the roller used in pressing money. This 
process not only restores the original colors of 
the inks on the bills, but also imparts to them 
their onginal crispness 

Before the general fear of germs in paper 
currency became so widespread b'lls usually re- 
mained in circulation from four to five years. 
Now, however, the average hfe of a bill is 
less than 14 months This means that the 
average life of a bill will be prolonged nearly 
60 per cent, since it will be frequently renewed 
by this process and that the entire currency 
of the country will be renewed about every 
two and a half years. 

The importance of ^^dirty money, and its 
ability to spread disease is also a factor in 
modern bactenology, which has lately attracted 
the attention of scientific men, and vanous 
attempts have been made to relieve this situa- 
tion Mr A. Cressy Morrison, of Chicago, has 
asserted that, as the result of a thorough 
analysis of 24 of the worst bills, it was shown 
that germs of grippe, turberculosis, diphtheria, 
and other contagious diseases were present An 
average of 142,000 bactena of the various 
dangerous maladies was found on each bill, 
which is a matter of grave concern, when it 
is taken into consideration that this money has 
passed through the hands of thousands of men, 
women, and children all over the country It 
has now been proved that paper money is a 
means of carrying disease Germs of tuber- 
culosis and other contagious disorders may live 
for long periods of time in bills, and the danger 
IS real enough to enlist the interest of the 
Federal Government. 


smuggle them into the countr>\ The poisoncras 
snakes whicn were injuring the sugar crop in 
Jamaica in 1S72 w'ere soon completely done 
awaj’ with after the introduction of the mon- 
goose. But the rats were not killed oft and in 
some cases a combination of rat and mongoose 
has been bred w’hich is a particularh destructive 
animal Soon farm yards were devastated by 
the mongoose and the land snails were all 
killed. Then the nati\e birds were killed otf 
and following them the green, the hawkbill, 
and other marine turtles became extinct when 
the mongoose had learned how they hid their 
eggs This disturbing of the balance betw^een 
the earth's creatures had the effect of permit- 
ting insect life to increase m an alarming de- 
gree and Jamaica suffers with a pest of insects. 
Before the damage it was guilty of accomplish- 
ing became apparent the mongoose had been 
introduced into Porto Rico, Hayti, Vieques, 
and St Thomas, in the Atlantic, and the 
Hawauan Islands in the Pacific In all these 
islands^ it has been an evil influence. The 
Biological Survey, fearing the spread of the 
mongoose in this country, as well as other 
similar destructive agencies, has asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation with which to fight 
them. It is estimated that mongoose would 
do $50,000,000 damage a year in this country. 

Monoplanes. See Aviation. 

Monorail (Gyroscope). Both England and 
Germany demonstrated, dunng ipio, the prac- 
ticability of monorail cars as vehicles of trans- 
portation. The scientific principle underlying 
the monorail has long been known, but great 
difficulty has been experienced in bringing it to 
a state where it may be of commercial value. 
However, now that a start has been made in 
this direction, it appears highly probable that 
the new vehicle is destined to lead an important 
advance in railroading The principle involved 
in the monorail is that of Isaac Newton's first 
great fundamental law of motion, namely: A 
mass m motion will move forever in a straight 
line wuth uniform speed unless some external 
force turns it aside, retards or accelerates its 
velocity. 

If turned out of a straight line the new 
path is the direction of the impressed force. 
The secret is the tendenc> of all bodies to 
move in the direction in which they are started. 
The greater the quantity of matter (mass) in 
a moving body, the greater the force required 
to draw it out of its pathway. The law of 
inertia, under which all matter exists, is: A 
body at rest will remain at rest forever unless 
some external force causes it to move, and if 
in motion will move forever unless some ex- 
ternal force stops it All these laws are em- 
bodied in the gyroscope The heavy ring, or 
disc, of a gyroscope persists in its original 
plane of motion. The latest and most suc- 


Mongoose, Pest of. The mongoose which cessful type of car for a monorail carries two 
was introduced into Jamaica 40 years ago to kill gyroscopes ^ ^Persistency® may be obtained in 
rats has, in its turn, become a pest and is a gyroscope m two ways. The first is by having 
accused of causing a loss of millions of dollars a heavy nng, or disc, moving at a slow rate 
worth of property on the islands adjacent to of speed; the second, by having a light nng 
the United States In consequence, it has been moving at a high rate. On the monorail car 
prohibited in the United States and one caught the latter has been adopted to save weight 
near Atlanta, Ga , during 1910 was believed to The Brennan monorail system, which had 
be the only one at liberty in America Port of- practical tests in England, proved most success- 
ficials have been compelled to keep close watch, ful, engaging in the transportation of freight 
as travellers are constantly attempting to around the yards under ordinary practical con- 
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ditions In the course of the tests as many 
as 50 passengers were carried at one time 
around a circular track at a speed of about 20 
miles an hour with perfect comfort, while all 
told some 300 persons had an opportunity of 
testing the durability of the new vehicle An 
interesting feature of the tests was the tilting 
of the car platform to facilitate the loading 
and unloading of freight With the car at rest 
on a curve packing blocks were laid on the 
ground, reaching to within about a foot of the 
chock on one side of the car The driver then 
inclined the car so that the chock rested on 


concerned. All these things the Scherl car has 
proved 

If the gyrostat is to run in vacuo it will be 
unavoidable to place the motor in the vacuum 
with It Thus the difficulty of cooling will 
still necessitate a good deal of study on the part 
of the inventors. The gyrostat motors must 
be in every case so calculated that they will 
be able to impart a sufficiently great accelera- 
tion; since, if the revolving masses require 4 
hours to come to the stop, they will also require 
a certain time to acquire their speed. A single 
disadvantage still present, although one which 


the packing blocks , planks were laid resting one may be easily removed, is the loud noise pro- 
end on the ground and the other against the duced by the fly-wheel, which is sometimes in- 


car platform so that the inclined plane of 
the platform extended down to ground-level. 
The packing cases were then easily shoved off 
without the assistance of any tackle whatever. 
On unloading being completed, the driver caused 


creased by resonance It is thought by inventors 
that if the bearing be modified and the 
inside mechanism altered somewhat this dis- 
agreeable feature will disappear 

The danger of derailment in a monorail car 


the car to recover level immediately, all the is not greater than in the ordinary kind, and 


operations of tilting and righting being per- 
formed solely with the assistance of the gyro- 
scope gear. During the actual running the 


may be even less. It is not the least advantage 
that, should the car leave the track, on a level 
road at least, the gyrostat would, as a rule, 


car inclined inward automatically so as to corn- keep it upright. Another feature which is com- ^ 
teract the effect of centrifugal force, while mending it to the serious attention of railroad 
the freight which was carried was simply laid men is that the tracks may be laid with much 
on the flat platform of the car without being more speed, much less cost, and much less care 
secured in any way, and there was no in- than is at present necessary. 


clination to disturb the position of any of it 
while on the curve This clearly showed the 
perfect balance of the gyroscopes The simpli- 
city of the track on which this monorail car 
is run renders it particularly adaptable for 


Montana. The largest of the Mountain 
Division States of the United States having a 
population of 376>0S3, according to the 1910 
census, or a gain of 545 per cent over 1900 
The population per square mile is 2 6 The area 


militaiy purposes. The short cross-sleepers are j, squar emiles Helena is the capital; 

simply laid on the ground without ballast, and, population 10,770. ' 

where the track runs m a straight line, longi- a a j* ^ r' u -d 

tudinal sleepers may even be used 
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linal sleepers may even be used ^ Agnculture- According to tht Crop Re- 

A1. ^ ^ 1- .1 Tk porter of the Department of Agriculture, of the 

About the time at which the Brennan car acreage, production, and value of important 
appeared m England, Germany came out with farm crops, Montana for 1910 has the follow- 


a similar monorail, the invration of Richard ,ng corn, 184,000 bushels, acreage, 8,000, value, 
Scherl. This car was brought to America and $175^000, winter wheat, 6,270,000 bushels, acre- 
gave exhibitions in Brooklyn, N. Y. In these age, 285,000, value, $5,392,000, spring wheat, 


trials the fly-wheels ran at a speed of 7,000 
to 8,000 revolutions per minute and upward, 


4,290,000 bushels, acreage, 195,000, value, 
$3,689,000, oats, 13,300,000 bushels, acreage, 


being driven by electric motors The latter are 350,000, value, $6,118,000; barley, 1,456,000 


the only dnve seriously considered for rail- 
way-car purposes. How high this rotary speed 
may go, however, is still a question of surmise 


bushels, acreage, 52,000, value, $903,000, rye, 
80,000 bushels, acreage, 4»ooo, value, $54,000; 
flaxseed 420,000 bushels, acreage, 60,000, value, 


The weight of the gyrostat mechanism in this $i,ooS,ooo, potatoes, 83,000,000 bushels, acreage, 
car required some 6 or 7 per cent of the total 25,000, value, $2,550,000 The farm animals on i 
weight of the vehicle With such weight it Jan, 1910 (the latest figures on this subject) 


has been shown that an entirely admissible 
and very effective apparatus may be attained, 


were 319,000 horses, value, $25,520,000; 5,000 
mules, value, $510,000; 80,000 milch cows, value. 


though in selecting a speed regard must be $3*720, 000, 842,000 other caUle, value, $23,071,- 
paid to the construction of the drive and to 000, sheep, 5,747,000, value, $24,137,000; number 
the strength of the material. o* sheep of shearing age on i April 1909, 5, ooo,- 

rrt, 1 • 1 J •* 000, the average weight of fleece 7 pounds, the 

T^he revolving masses are enclosed in tight ^^,^5 unwashed, 35,000,800 potinds, 

envelopes from which the air is excluded, so ^^ol scoured 13,300,000 pounds and per cent of 
far as possible, thus minimizing friction and shrinking 63 Much of the agricultural develop- 


rising the least possible power from^ the motor, ment is due to the experiments carried on by 
As a result of the small friction it takes the (jj-y farming or what is better known as ^scien- 
gyrostat some time to come to rest — usually tific farming 


about four hours. This removes the ground 
for apprehension that some disaster may be- 
fall if the current be cut off from the gyrostat 


Mining and Manufacturing . — It is estimated 
that the copper production of Montana will prob- 
ably not exceed 285,000,000 pounds for 1910 as 


In such a case the passengers would have more compared with 314,858,291 pounds for 1909. 
than an hour in which to get out or prop 14P the Montana will therefore rank second to Arizona 
car by means provided for that purpose. Since, as a copper producing State During iQio, the 
however, interruptions of currents on the few most important event in the Butte district was 
occasions when they have occurred, have lasted consolidation of the Amalgamated Companies 
but a few minutes they are practically neglible as the Anaconda Copper Mining Company and 
so far as the operating safety of the system is its purchase of the copper interests of W. A. 
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Clark, including the Butte Reduction Works, 706 Under the State law, children living far- 
which were closed This has brought to an end ther than miles from a school need not 
the controversies over the ownership of the ore attend The disbursements for education 
bodies The consolidation has also reduced the according to the last statistics were $2,396,122. 
cost of production According to the Bulletin Charity — There are 15 private or ecclesias- 
of the U. S. Geological Survey for December tical and i public orphan asylum, 3 pnvate 
1910, the production of pnmary lead for 1909 and i State home for adults and a State school 
smelted was 2,752,000 pounds. This production for the deaf and blind. Under the poor law, a 
surpassed all previous State records. The high- person applying for relief must show a two 
est prior output was that of 2,016,857 pounds months' residence in the county and by the 
made in 1907. The development of the Blue same statute, parents, grandparents and descend- 
Mountain field near Billings in Yellowstone ants of a pauper are liable for his support 
County was a factor of this increase in produc- The last available figures showed 429 inmates 
tion. For 1909, there were 81 mining machines of the almshouses. 

used in the coal mines and the machine-mined Legislation — The Legislature meets bien- 
product amounted to 740,686 short tons or 29 mally, and its session is limited to 60 days 
per cent of the total output of iht State. The last regular session was in 1909 There 
According to the last table of the Geological was^ a special session in 1910. At the 1909 
Survey on the sources of gold and silver pro- session additional powers were conferred on 
duct, that of Montana w^as as follows Gold— the State Railroad Commission for the enforce- 
Deep Mines, 121,307 fine ounces; placer, 26,606; ment of rules and regulations for the use of 
Silver. Dry Silicons ores, i,7i9>4S6 fine ounces; safety appliances by common carriers, to 
361,762 lead ores and 8,274,951 fine ores The enforce the construction of commercial spurs 
approximate distribution by producing states and the District Court was empowered to 
and territories of the product of gold and sil- enforce by proper decree the injunction rulings 
ver for 1909 was gold, 174,123 fine ounces, value, and orders of the Commission. The railroad 
S3, 599400; silver, 12,000,000 fine ounces, value, company is given the right to appeal to the 
$6,241,900. The capital employed in manufac- State Supreme Court from the judgment of 
turing was $52,589,810 and the value of the pro- the District Court and gives precedence to rail- 
duct, $66,415,452. There were 8,957 wage road business over all other Court proceedings, 
earners and the wages paid came to^ $8,652,217. except Cnminal and original proceedings in 
The smelting and refining of copper is the most the Supreme Court. Laws were also passed 
important industry There is over $4,000,000 providing for non-partisan j*udicial nomina- 
invested in lumber and timber. ^ ^ tions, making holidays of Lincoln’s and 

Government — The Governor is Edwin L. Columbus’ birthdays, prohibiting rebates and 
Norris, Democrat, whose official term of four discrimination by life insurance companies, 
years expires Jan 1913 The salary is $5,000 measures against tuberculosis and other con- 
a year. The Lieutenant-Governor is William R. tagious diseases, making coal mine employers 
Allen, Rep.; Secretary of State, A N Yoder, liable to employees in cases of total disabihty. 
Rep. ; Treasurer, Elmer S. Esselstyn, Rep ; regardless of^ negligence and prohibiting trusts 
Attorney-General, A. J. Galen, Rep. The Leg- and monopolies 

islature stands as follows; Senate — Republi- History, — The clearing of the copper situ- 

cans, 16, Democrats, 12, House — Republicans, ation has already been told- During the year, 
32; Democrats, 42. The State is represented in land on the Flathead and Coeur d’Alene reser- 
Congress as follows : In the Senate, Joseph M. vations was opened There were serious forest 
Dixon, Rep , his colleague not chosen. House — fires on the Flathead Indian Reservation dur- 
Charles N. Pray, Republican. ^ ing August 1910 A battalion of the 14th 

Finance, — The last available figures at this Infantry w’as sent to Missoula, Mon., to help 
writing show that the State debt less sinking in checking them, 
fund assets is $1,203,769, the debts of the cities, c- j 

counties and minor civil divisions, $7,716,920 , MonteneCTo. Since 1910 a kingdom; situ- 

and the per capita debt, $3387 Montana has ^ted in southeastern Europe The country 
$3,000,000 invested in interest bearing securities, extends westward almost to the Adriatic Sea, 
The valuation of the real property is $218,240,- to Novi Bazar southward to North 

500. and of the personal fei,433.i99- The tax Albania, and norftward to Herzegovina, 
rate is $2 50 per 1,000 Montana has 40 National Area and Population. The maximum 
banks with (^535 depositors and deposits $3,476,- length of the country is about 100 miles, and 

795 38. State banks, 40 ; depositors, 3,934, and the width 8a The area is estimated at 3485 

deposits, $1,522,131.05; Private banks, 8, depos- square nules. Emigration has reduced the popu- 
itors, 525, depostis, $177,22359; Loan and Trust lation of Montenegro to about 225,000. The 

companies, 5, depositors, 6,015, deposits, $1,228,- capital town is Cettmje, which has 5,000 in- 

289. The Savings bank depositors number 5,990, habitants. Other important cities are : Pod- 
the deposits ^,927,872.06. gqntza, 10,000 population; Dulcigne, 5,000; 

Religion and Education — The Roman Cath- Niksic, 5,000; and Antivari, 2,500. The people 
dies are the most in number. There are 38,155 country are of Slavic origin, 

male and 33,898 female The Methodist bodies Government^ — The reigning Prince of 
number 2,368 male and 4409 female, Presbjrte- Montenegro, Nicholas I, was bom in 1841. A 
rians, 1,462 male, 2,619 female, and the Baptists, former ruler, in 1697, freed the country from 
663 male and 1,366 female; Disciples or Chris- Turkish oppression, and establishing himself as 
tians, 632 male and 1,226 female. There are 51,- the spiritual and political leader of the people, 
346 pupils enrolled in the Common Schools and formed a coalition with Russia The uncle of 
the average daily attendance is 35,422 The Nicholas I, however, abandoned spiritual titles 
teachers number 1,907. Montana has three uni- and functions, and succeeded in establishing 
versifies, and colleges and technical schools, himself in the eyes of Russia as a more in- 
whose instructors number 61 and students^, male, dependent sovereign than his predecessors. The 
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absolute independence of the principality was 
attained under the present ruler in 1878, at 
the signing of the Treaty of Berlin In 1900 
the pnnce assumed the title of ^‘Royal High- 
ness.^^ He granted a constitution m 1905, which 
makes the kingdom a limited monarchy with 
popular representation The National Assembly 
must be convoked annuall} , it is composed of 
74 members, — of whom 62 are elected by the 
people to a four-year term of office, as follows : 
one from each of 56 districts, and one each 
from SIX provincial towns Twelve ex-officio 
members, viz: six high officials of the State, 
three nominated generals, and three ecclesias- 
tical functionaries, sit in the assembly. There 
is, of course, a Prime Minister in the govern- 
ment, assisted in the administration by depart- 
ment ministers. 

Finance, — The estimated revenue for 1909 
was about $590,000, and was balanced by the 
expenditure; the 1910 revenue and expenditure, 
$695,500, approximately. The public debt in 
1910 was about $1,250,000. Land taxes, customs, 
and monopolies prbvide most of the revenue. 
The expenditures are chiefly for justice, the 
interior, finance, war, education and religion, 
and the civil list An annual subsidy of $200,- 
000 is received from Russia, toward the defray- 
ment of military, education, and hospital 
expenditures. At the capital the Bank of Mon- 
tenegro conducts this business, and there are 
banks at Podgoritza and Niksic. Nickel and 
bronze coins with the country’s stamp are in cir- 
nlation; but Austrian money is principally used. 

EducaHofij Religion, and Justice — At the 
capital there are a theological seminary, a boys’ 
college, and a high school for girls; the latter 
has about 100 pupils, and is maintained bv the 
Russian throne. Education in ^ the country is 
gratuitous and obligatory, and is supported by 
government appropriations. Almost 200,000 of 
the countrys inhabitants are of Orthodox 
Greek faith; 13,000 Mohammedan ; and 14,000 
Roman Catholic. His Royal Highness appoints 
the bishops of the Orthodox Church. The 
head of every family is taxed for the purpose 
of sustaining the country clergy. There are 
five district courts in Montenegro, and courts 
of first instance in all of the 56 districts Ap- 
peal courts exist in five principal towns, and 
at the capital there is a supreme court Crime 
is uncommon in the principality. Some assist- 
ance is given the poor. 

Industries and — There are no large 

private holdings of land in Montenegro, which 
belongs, however, to those who cultivate it. 
Tbe chief products of agriculture are maize, 
tobacco, oats, potatoes, barley, and buckwheat 
Vines and olives are cultivated m some parts. 
The forests contain such valuable woods as 
be^h and oak, which cannot be worked owing 
to the lack of facilities for transportation The 
stock-raising industry is valuable; there are 
aboirt. 5.00,000 sheep and goats in the country, 
60^600 ’ head of cattle, 8,000 pigs, and 3,000 
horses^ - The leading imports into the country 
zm :saflt' kerosene, maize, cottons, hardware, 
co^ee, and rice; and the exports abroad, 
6ea-powder, smoked sardines, mutton, 

; sheep, goats, cheese, wool, hides and 
hotted, olive-oil, wine, and tobacco. 

; annual imports amount to about 
land the exports to $280,000 The 
monopolizing Montenegnan im- 


port trade in 1907 were as follows: Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Turkey, and Great Britain 
There are some good roads in the country, con- 
necting the principal cities. Three steamers ply 
the inland waters Postoffices number 21, and 
there are more than 500 miles of telegraph line 

History, 1910. — In Sept. 1910, the princi- 
pality of Montenegro on the Adriatic, one of 
the most picturesque and romantic countries 
remaining in Europe, celebrated the 50th year 
of its rule under Prince Nicholas by becom- 
ing a kingdom. The special occasion which 
gave cause for this increase in importance was 
the freeing of the sea coast from Austrian rule 
A small, peaceful country, happy in its ability 
to maintain its independence against the Turks 
for many centuries, all Europe joined in the 
hearty congratulations which came to Monte- 
negro on its added glory. This attitude was 
due to the fact that King Nicholas is himself 
a man well known and much liked in all the 
courts of Europe, and when at home dispenses 
justice from the bench before his door He 
has but 10,000 subjects, but they are hardy 
mountaineers and capable fighting men. 
Nicholas is himself half hero, half diplomat, 
and hopes for the day when all Serbs will 
be united again. With Bosnia and Herzego- 
,vina in the grasp of Austria, and Novi-Bazar 
in the hands of the Turks, separating Monte- 
negro and Servia, that does not appear to be an 
immediate possibility, but there is a growing 
sentiment towards a coalition of Serb interests 
which may bnng about a considerable kingdom 
under the dominion of Montenegro 

Montenegro has risen to its present import- 
ance on account of Nicholas’ large family of 
daughters Several of them have married very 
well and have been able to influence other gov- 
ernments in favor of their own country. They 
are unusually attractive women and have a gift 
of democratic charm, inherited from their 
mountain forefathers which has made them 
particularly well liked. The oldest daughter, 
Zorka, made a rather poor match, marrying 
Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, dying before he 
became King of Servia The second and third 
daughters married Russian Grand Dukes and 
their influence over the Czar was sufficient to 
secure from him a gift of 30,000 quick-firing 
guns and 20,000,000 cartridges. The fourth is 
Queen of Italy, and has been able to influence 
the King to take a hand in Balkan affairs. 
The fifth married a Pnnce of Battenberg, and 
the sixth, Princess Xenia, was named as the 
probable bride of the Italian Duke d’Abruzzi, 
brother of the King and suitor for the hand 
of Miss Katherine Elkins Another daughter, 
Vera, also remains unmarried. 

The Crown Prince Danilo was able to in- 
duce his father to grant a constitution, but 
when the first parliament assembled, the eager- 
ness of the delegates to interfere with the king’s 
rule set him against them and he dismissed 
the body, telling his subjects that as long as 
he mled, his word should be law Fortunately, 
he is a benevolent monarch, taking little from 
his subjects. His second son, Prince Merko, 
has married a princess of the Obrenovitch line 
and has pretentions to the throne of Servia, 
which may assist at some time in a coalition 
of the Servian people. 

Montgomery, Alexander Brooks, Ameri- 
can politician: b. Harden Co., Ky., ii Pec. 
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1837; d. Elizabethtown, Ky., 27 Dec, 1910. He 
graduated at Georgetown College, Ky, 1859, 
LL.B , Louisville Law School, 1861 , farmer in 
Elizabethtown, Ky, 1861-70, county judge 
Harden County, Ky,, 1870-74, State senator, 
1877-81 , Democratic representative from the 
4th Kentucky district in the 50th and 53d Con- 
gresses, 1887-95, and member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and a framer of the 
Wilson tariff bill He was a member of the 
Dawes Indian Commission, 1895-97, and prac- 
ticed law m Ehzabethtown, Ky, 1897-1910. 

Montserrat. A mountainous island in the 
British West Indies, about ii miles long and 


exception of Mr Justice Shiras, he is the only 
Supreme Court Justice holding the retired 
position. 

Moody, William Vaughan, Amencan author * 
b Spencer, Ind, 8 July 18^; d Chicago, 17 
Oct 1910. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1893, and received the degree of Litt D. 
from Yale, 190S For two jears, 1894-95, he 
was assistant in English at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, and instructor of English and rhetoric, 
1895-1901; from 1901-07 he w’as assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Chicago. 
As an author, especially as poet and dramatist, 
his works have gained much favorable com- 


7 miles wide Ihe area is about 32 square ment; especially ^The Alasque of Judgment^ 
miles. The island was discovered the jear (1900); ^Poems^ (1901); ^The Fire-Bnnger> 
after America was, and by Christopher Colum- (1904) ; ^The Great Divide^ (igoy); and ^The 
bus. The population in 1909 was about 14,100. Faith Healer^ (1909) 


The principal town is Plymouth, w'hich has 
almost 1,500 inhabitants. The government is 


Moonshiners. In spite of persistent efforts 


almost lotKj miiauiLauta. x iic gu vci iiiiiciit jis t t 

that of the Leeward Islands, and is directly ad- Internal Revenue officers 

ministered by an Executive and a Legislative ^ greater 

Council, both nominated The revenue for °L '‘"1 

1909-10 was estimated at $53, 000, and the ex- historj- of 

penditure of the government at about $39,000 roughness of the 

The public debt w!s $55,000 The savings bank ““f ^h^^acterued by many cav- 

ton to the value of about $'S3,ooo w^as exported ^ j' n 

in 1909-10; total exports in that vear amounted ^ 10,000,000 gallons 

to $157,500, and the imports to $1,000 less. 

Montserlat is noted for its beautiful and government 

cstimates. During that time the revenue of- 
healthy climate. ^ ^ ^ fibers have made 20,000 seizures, arrested 7,000 

Moody, William Henry, American jurist: distillers, and awarded $100,000 for information, 
b. Newbury, Mass, 23 Dec. 1853; graduated The small amount of rewards in comparison 
from Phillip’s Academy, Andover, in 1872, and with extent of the traffic indicates the general 
from Harvard AB 1876, and Harvard, Tufts sentiment of the country affected as regards 
and Amherst, in ipc^, conferred on him the the tax. Further confirmation of the same at- 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law^s. He titude shows in the fact that 97^ revenue officers 
studied law in Boston, was admitted to the bar have been killed during this time, and 83 re- 
in 1878, and established himself in practice ceived wounds from which they later died, 

at Haverhill, Mass He was city solicitor, Those senously injured and maimed but not 

1888-90, district-attorney for the eastern dis- killed by the bullets of moonshiners numbers 
trict of Massachusetts, 1890-95; chairman of 243 ^ 

the Republican State Convention of 1898, and a The price of moonshine whiskey is $1.10 a 
Republican representative from the 6th district gallon, the exact amount of the government 
of Massachusetts in the S4th Congress in 1895, tax. It is mostly consumed in the mountains 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Repre- and the country immediately adjacent, and 
sentative William Coggswell, 22 May 1895. He through all that portion of the United States 

was reelected to, the 5Sth, 56th, and S7th Con- lying about the Appalachian Mountains from 

gresses, serving 1897-1902. He resigned his West Virginia and Kentucky to Georgia, the 
seat in Congress, i May 1902, to accept the sale of taxed whiskey is very small, 
office of Secretary of the Navy in President The mountaineers, who have lived in this 
Roosevelts cabinet, and remained in that office country continuously for 150 years or more be- 
until I July 1904, when he was transferred gan making whiskey before the American Revo- 
to the department of justice as attorney-gen- iution and for many years were undisturbed 
eral of the United States. On 17 Dec 1906, in the traffic, since they sold it then as now 
he was appointed an associate justice of the largely among themselves. They remained so 
United States Supreme Corrt, and he was, in long undisturbed that they have long ago come 
1910, compelled, by continuous illness, to lay to consider it their right and the interference 
aside public work. On 23 Nov. tgio, a written of the revenue officers has never appeared to 
expression of regret was tendered him by his them in any other ^ light than as the hostile 
former associates on the bench, Justices tiar- action of an unfriendly power. Bom and 
Ian, White, McKenna, Holmes, and Day, and raised under the influence of an intense race 
by the newly appointed justices Lurton and pride, and ^ided all their lives by a strong 
Hughes, and this correspondence, which in- individualistic sentiment, they are unable to 
eluded the reply of Mr Justice Moody, was see that their conduct is in any way wrong 
ordered spread on the records of the United Blood feuds between families have at times 
States Supreme Court, 8 Dec. 1910. With the resulted in more bitter vendettas than have 
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ever been known elsewhere. To people capable were seized in a period of six months, and 
of such intensity of feeling it is easily under- during that time 37 stills were smashed. The 
stood how they would naturally come to look stills represent a considerable cost and a raid 
upon the revenue officers as their bitter personal of that kind has the effect of preventing illicit 
enemies and wage a war against them that has distilling until new ones can be purchased, 
lasted since long before the Civil War, and but the enmity^ of the mountaineers is only 
IS now going on with unabated fury. aroused to a higher pitch by it and they be- 

There is, however, a very hopeful sign. At- come more cautious The one e^ctual method 
tempts are being made to secure for the poor of preventing the breach of the law is to 
boys of these mountain sections a wider educa- lighten the lives and raise the standards of 
tion, and whenever they have been given a living* The mountaineers are all intelligent, 
glimpse of the outside world and come to ap- ^1^^ their intelligence has all been used in one 
preciate the necessity of government super- direction. The children yield to educational 
vision they have yielded to it and done all in influences. Large sections of the mountain 
their power to spread the new ideas. But country are practically never entered by 
their work is difficult as the feeling in the strangers and all the mountaineers know of 
mountains has become deep-rooted and is hard outsi^ world is the destmctive appear- 
to dispel The daily activity of the revenue ^.nce of the revenue officers The final cure 
officers, their spying methods, made necessary oi rnoonshinmg does not he through them, but 
if any information is to be gathered, and the a wider effort towards opening the mountain 
animosity which has come to actuate them in fastnesses and connecting them again with the 
many cases through prolonged disappointment, world. 

has too often made their administration of the Moravian Church, An evangelical Chris- 
law appear to the mountaineers as a personal j-jan denomination established by the followers 
vengeance This might be expected. Where of John Huss, in Moravia and Bohemia, also 
the fighting IS so hard on both sides, enmity called the United Brethren and Moravians. 
IS certain to anse, no matter how kindly the The church established its first beginnings in 
^eling between the men might otherwise be. 1735^ in Georgia, and five years later, by the 
To be a revenue officer requires a certain moving of the colony of Moravians to Penn- 
downnght courage and recklessness which sylvania, was established there The towns 
usually forms part of a temperament which will of Bethlehem and Nazareth were settled by 
brook no opposition _ _ , , , this people The entire membership of the 

Unfortunately, the opportunities afforded the church, in 1909, was 17,951, including 13,932 
young mountaineers for education are limited m the American Moravian Church North, and 
and in order to secure funds with which to 4,019 in the American Moravian Church South 
obtain It, the chief opportunity exists in the The churches number 122, and ministers, 141 
making pi contraband liquor To remedy the The Sunday-schools have 14,379 scholars, The 
evil, It IS now agreed, depends not upon the Northern churches have upwards of 40 mis- 
revenue officers, whose efforts have been ^th- sionary societies, with nearly 4,000 members 
out final success, but by education and an effort Foreign mission work is supported in Asia, 
to better conditions generally ^ _ Australia, West Indies, Nicaragua, Alaska, Bo- 

As it IS, secret stills are m operation in hernia, South America, and Labrador The 
many places throughout this mountain distnct Moravian College and Theological Seminary at 
The revenue districts number 16, and each Bethlehem, Pa , Linden Hall Seminary for Girls, 
officer cares for^ a wide stretch of territory. Salem, N C., Nazareth Hall for Boys, Nazar- 
Seizures are ordinarily made when the moon- eth. Pa, are among the educational institutions 
shiner attempts to dispose of his product, and, controlled by the church. The Moravian is the 
believing the still to be with a certain restricted organ of the English-speaking communicants, 
section, the officers ride in fully armed as into and Der Brueder Botschafter of the German, 
a hostile country. Success on their part, how- The General Synod of the Moravian Church 
ever, is only attained after encountering many for the world was convened at Herrnhut, Sax- 
difficulties On account of the formation of ony, in Germany, in the summer of 1909 The 
the country the stills are all placed deep in next Synod of the American Moravian Church, 
caverns which have only been fully explored North, will be held in 1913 
by the moonshiners themselves and the still . mi -kt , 

is located in a spot so inaccessible that it is Morganite. The New York Academy of 
practically impossible to find it even if the Sciences conferred a graceful honor on J 
outer entrance to the cave is discovered. This Pierpont Morgan early in Dec 1910, when it 
is usually small and screened with natural named after him a newly discovered gem, which 
growths which are left undisturbed so that a a species of beryl. Morganite is the official 
stranger could ride within a yard of the name of the new stone. This gem, which was 
entrance without discovering its existence But 5?2t discovered in its perfection dunng 1910, 
even when entrance has been gained, further differs from other beryls, in that it glows an 
progress can easily be blocked by onq man, intense cherjy red when exposed to the X-ray. 
and even with him out of the way, the pas- It is found in magnificent gems weighing from 
sages are so involved that the stranger is likely i carat to 100 carats each, and is of a beautiful 
to be lost brilliant rose color, with remarkable freedom 

The smoke from the fire must escape in from flaws It is the purest pink gem that has 
some manner, of course, and in the daytime been found in large gems, rivalling pink tour- 
this can be seen for miles On that account maline and pink topaz. It is found principally 
the stills are all worked at night in the mountainous regions of Mount Bity, an 

The most successful raid ever made by island off the coast of Madagascar. So far 
the revenue officers was in the valley of the as is known the best and only complete col- 
Big Sandy. Altogether 106 moonshiners lection of morganite consists of about 50 stones, 
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now in America. Morganite is also found as- 
sociated with kunzite at Pala, San Diego Coun- 
ty, Cal, but only in large pale cr^’stals, or 
sometimes more salmon colored than the best 
examples. ^ Morganite is undoubtedly' one of 
the most important gem minerals of this re- 
markable mineral find from Madagascar. It is 
not only the finest example from this locality, 
but furthermore is unique as a pink gem of 
any kind from any locality, being obtained in 
larger and finer gems of rose color than any 
other pink gem before known to the world. 
The new discovery has been named after Mr. 
Morgan, in recognition of the encouragement 
he has always extended to the arts and sciences, 
and for his presentation to the American 
Museum of Natural History and the IMuseum 
of Natural History in Pans, of collections of 
precious stones and minerals in 1889, 1900, and 
1902. 

Morley, John, English statesman and 
author b Blackburn, Lancashire, 24 Dec. 1838 
He was educated at Cheltenham and Lincoln 
College, Oxford (1859), and was called to the 
bar (Lincoln’s Inn) in 1873 He was editor of 
the Fortnightly Review, from 1867 to 1882; of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, from 1880 to 1883, and 
of Macmillan's Magazine, from 1883 to 1885. 
From 1883 to 1895 he was a member of Par- 
liament (Liberal) for Newscastle-on-Tyne; and 
in 18S6 was Chief Secretary for Ireland. Up 
to that time his most notable books were : 
^Edmond Burke^ (1867); ^Voltaire^ (1872); 
^Rousseau^ (1876); ^Diderot and the Ency- 
clopaedists^ (1878); ^Richard Cobden^ (1881); 
^The Struggle for National Education > (2d ed. 
1873) ; <On Compromise^ (1874), and < Ralph 
Waldo Emerson^ (1884) From 1896 to 1908, 
he was member of Parliament from Montrose 
Burghs. He had grown up in die school of 
advanced Liberalism, and had developed prin- 
ciples which were will adapted to the political 
conditions and the social changes of the United 
Kingdom. They were in substance and spirit 
democratic and in close harmony with the move- 
ment of British opinion and sentiment in the 
last half century In 1905, he was called to 
take charge of the Indian Empire, as Secretary 
of State. Democracy, as known in England, 
did not exist in India It became his duty to 
control the expenditure of revenues in India, 
and deal with all questions of peace and war. 
Thus he became the ruler of about 300,000,000 
people, with a government administered by a 
few English civilians and a small contingent 
of English soldiers. His first duty was to 
prevent and subdue disorder of every sort, and 
he was brought face to face with the problem 
of how far the usual British practice regarding 
liberty of the person, speech, and press, could 
safely be applied in India. Lord Morley at 
once began to enforce the regulation of the 
native press, the general checking agitation tend- 
ing to lawlessness, the restriction of popular 
meetings, and the arrest, imprisonment, or 
banishment of dangerous agitators. Naturally, 
he was violently criticised, both by those who 
accused him of going too^ far and those who 
charged him with not going far enough. In 
the meanwhile, he made a substantial extension 
of representation to the natives in the adminis- 
trative and legislative departments of the gov- 
ernment, in the hope of enlisting adequate sup- 
port among the more intellectual classes of 


India. His exposition and defence of his work 
before Parliament make his later speeches a 
body of political literature which for dignity, 
lofty spirit, candor, and courage is notable. 
Owing to his advanced >ears (72), he felt com- 
pelled to relinquish the burden of this office, 
and, at the end of 1910, he resigned. 

Morocco. A country in the north of 
Africa, an empire ruled by a Sultan. 

Area and Population — The area is esti- 
mated at from 219,000 square miles to 314,000 
square miles, and the population at from 4,500,- 
000 to 8,000,000. The empire comprises the 
Kingdom of Fez and Morocco, and the terri- 
tories of Sus, Dra, Wadi Tafilet, Tuat, and 
others. Morocco comprises a great part of the 
Saharan Desert The lands of many of the 
partially dependent tribes are hard to define, 
and the populations are precarious. Hence it is 
impossible to obtain accurate figures or to fix 
area. Among the population are a great many 
Jews, probably 300,000, and numbers of 
negroes There are about 10,000 Christians in 
the country. The principal city is Fez, with 
140,000 inhabitants. Tangier has 35,000 
inhabitants. 

Government. — Mulai-Abd-el-Hafid was rec- 
ognized as the ruler of IMorocco, in 1909, in 
pursuance of a pledge to the powers of his will- 
ingness to abide by the terms of the Act of 
Algeciras He is the head of ecclesiastical and 
political affairs, in the most absolute sense. The 
Sultan has six advisors, who are only at liberty 
to exercise the prerogatives of their office at 
their sovereign’s command. These ministers 
^controP^ the administration of Foreign Affairs, 
Home Affairs, War, etc. The ^^office® of Sultan 
is elective; but there the right of popular fran- 
chise ends. Several of the countnes of Europe 
have a hand in the affairs of Morocco There 
was, prior to 1906, an understanding that France 
should assist in the regulation of the country’s 
^finterests,® but not so as to gam any exclusive 
advantage for itself. The arrangement proved 
so unsatisfactory as to cause an assemblement 
of nations at Algeciras (United States being 
represented) in 1906, when a General Act was 
passed. By the terms of the Act, there was 
established a Moorish police force under the 
joint command of French and Spanish officers. 
A banking institution was also established, to 
be the Government financial agent, the bank to 
be supervised by representatives from the four 
National banks of England, Germany, France, 
and Spam. Under this act of Algeciras a 
declaration of the powers was concurred in, 
to the effect that no selfish advantage should 
be taken by any power; but that the interests 
of the despot-dominated State should be 
promulgated. 

Finance. — The receipts of the government 
from customs are estimated at $2,200,000. The 
total debt of the country aggregates about $40,- 
000,000. Spanish money for Morocco is coined 
in France, Germany, and England. French and 
Moorish money are also in circulation, at various 
values. 

Industry and Trade. — Some of ihe most im- 
portant products of the country are: wheat, 
barley, maize, beans, peas, oil, esparto, and 
hemp; fruits also, comprising figs, almonds, 
pomegranates, lemons, olives, oranges, and 
dates. Agriculture is backward. The mineral 
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resources consist chiefly of antimony, iron, coal, 
copper, lead, tin, and some gold and silver 
The sheep-raising industry is profitable. The 
imports in 1908 were principally cottons 
(figures approximate) to the value of $5,240,- 
000, sugar, $3,505,000; tea, $1,105,000; iron and 
iron-ware, $606,000, candies, $370,000, and flour, 
$310,000 The exports were chiefly barley, 
$3,157,000; oxen, $1,425,000; eggs, $1,112,000; 
hides and skins, $990,000, almonds, $505,000, 
olive oil, $502,500; slippers, $232,500; and wool, 
$207,500 Total annual imports amount to about 
$14,872,700, and the total exports to $12,112,750 
Great Entain controls a majority of the trade, 
imports from the Empire amounting to about 
$5,983,250, and exports thereto to $2,372,350; the 
total yearly trade with France is valued at about 
$7,970,750, with the United States, approxi- 
mately, $536,300. 

Shipping, Postal, and other Communica- 
tions . — There are some very important com- 
mercial ports in Morocco, among which are 
Tangier, Tetuan, Laraiche, Rabat, Casablanca, 
Mazagan, Saffi, and Mogador. The aggregate 
tiade entering and leaving these ports annually 
is valued at about $26,^5,500 Shipping en- 
tering, about 1,000 British vessels; 650 French; 
325 German ; 775 Spanish ; and 130 Italian. The 
regulation of the postoffice in the Empire- 
Kingdom has been undertaken by the four 
countries. Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Spam. Couner service m the country is quite 
efficient, establishing daily communication be- 
tween the principal cities There are four wire- 
less telegraphic stations belonging to the gov- 
ernment, at as many towns. The cables of 
three companies put Tangier in communication 
with Cadiz and other foreign cities Among 
the modem institutions of the country, the 
newspapers are important factors in the ^his- 
torical present^^ of Morocco There are 
English, French, ^ Spanish, and German peri- 
odicals in circulation. 


Morocco has, in effect, been given up to ex- 
ploitation by European powers, and France, on 
account of its hold in Tunis and Algiers, has 
been able^ to take the greatest advantage of 
the situation The most significant event of 
the year 1910 was the Riffian campaign, 
carried on by the Spanish Government, but 
while Spam secured great advantages by this 
movement, France prevented it from profiting 
by it commercially 

Under the terms of the treaty of i860, 
Morocco ceded to Spam a territory about the 
town of Mellila of _^^twice the radius of a 20- 
pound shot,^^ but this radius proved meanwhile 
insufficient and the Riffian sharp-shooters were 
able to sit on their hills and pick off Spanish 
officers within the walls of the town. To secure 
adequate protection and extend its hold as far 
as possible, Spam engaged Morocco in war m 
1910, although the cause was very unpopular 
m Spain and seemed at one time to threaten 
the throne. The outcome of it, however, was 
favorable Besides receiving war indemnity of 
$13,000,000, which more than covered the ex- 
pense of the campaign, Spam extended its 
radius of protection to 16 miles, which gave 
possession of the railroad and the whole of the 
peninsula of Tres Forcas. The 16 miles also 
included the shores of the sale lake south of the 
town and presented such an opportunity as the 
French had and made use of at Bizerta, Tunis 
The hills from which the sharpshooters were 
able to trouble the Spanish, also fell to the 
Spanish, who had taken them m battle during 
the campaign. 

To the south of Melilla is a broad valley 
cutting off the rugged peninsula from the main- 
land. Having protection from the sea now on 
three sides, a narrow strip of fortifications will 
make the town of Melilla practically safe from 
the tribesmen of Morocco. To prevent Spam 
profiting in an economic way, however, France 
advanced upon the Muluya from Algeria and 


History, 1910.-- When Abdul Aziz signed the occupied the country to the south, cutting off 
Algeciras convention he brought about his own the route in Melilla The roads from the south, 
downfall and the rise of Mulai Hafid Morocco from the Sahara, and other points, are all in 
was not prepared for ^Europeanization,^ and French hands. The important points have all 
expressed its will in that way. In point of been fortified, and from Lalla Marnia, at the 
fact, however, if the European powers in the end of the Algerian railroad, a military road 
eagerness to take advantage of the new situ- has been built to meet the caravan trails, 
ation had not overstepped themselves, Morocco This means easier and cheaper transportation to 
would have been able to develop normally and the Mediterranean via French territory, free 
the integrity of the Moorish race been mam- from danger of attack by native tribes In 
tained. The change of interior condition in consequence Oran has become the port of the 


Morocco had the effect, though, not of re- country formerly tributory to Melilla. 
tarding the European powers, but of giving Mosely, Alfred, EngHsh educator * b 18 Oct. 

^^ 55 - He was educated privately and at Bristol, 
^^8 » Grammar School He is widely known in 
^ ^ advances England and America for his industrial and 
made by the Europeans mthout any of the safe- educational commissions to America, and ar- 
®, If Algeciras convention, ranging reception of United States and Canadian 
Mulai Hafid, m assuming command was school teachers on a return visit to England, 
obliged to revive all the worst abuses of the He is the author of various valuable reports 


• « 1 , ,i xo ckuuxxvx vx vaxxuuo vaiuaux^ xcuuxld 

empire m order to secure the necessaiw sup- pamphlets on industrial and educational 

port to reestablish government authonty on n,atters and on economics, 
small resources and a small show of authority. 

The government he substituted for that of Mosesite. A mineral discovery made by 
Abdul Aziz was thoroughly reactionary, and by F A. Canfield, W. F. Hillebrand, and W. B. 
1910, two years after he had begun ruling, Schaller while prospecting in the Terlingua 
Morocco was brought to a realization of its district of Texas during the year ipio, has been 
position and was able to see that by dethron- named Mosesite in honor of Prof. Alfred J. 
ing Abdul Aziz it ^had brought down upon Moses, professor of mineralology, at Columbia 
itself a much worse state of affairs than existed University, New York. Dr. Moses was the first 
under his regime. man to definitely describe the mercury minerals 



MOTION PHOTOGRAPHY — MOTION STUDY 


of that district Mosesite occurs in the form at one of its ends, which is directed toward 
of small yellow crystals over crystals of calcite. the light This end is partly closed by a little 
It is composed of a mercury-ammonium com- door of very light mica, kept shut by a delicate 
pound containing chlorine and the sulphurate spring which completes the shutter circuit 
group with a small percentage of water. The After introducing the insect into the tube 
crystals have peculiar optical properties, which through the free end, the operator waits to 


promise to be of distinct value to science. 


close the shutter-circuit until the insect raises 


Motion Photography. An apparatus for and this prevents the passage 

taking moving objects going at a higher speed current. \Vhen the insect flies aw av, 

than is possible to photograph with the usual ^ falls, continuitj' is reestabhshed 

devices Ls recentlj' been imented This is shutter works as desired. 


used to display such rapid motion as that of „ are still more sluggish 

flying insect’s wings. To study such quick A*®"? a simi ar arrangement 

movements the cinematographic apparatus com- “ 'which the mica door is replaced bj a trap- 
monly utilized is quite inadequate These in- door of ve^' thin aluminum balanced by a 
struments are unable to record, in this short counttrweight which jields under the insects 

time, a number of images sufficiently great to „ j . . , j i* 4. j 

enable the observed movement to be recon- „ ^hese devices, so vaned, so delicate, and so 

stituted, because in the ordinary cinematograph m ^ 

in order to take each of the images, the strip minimum Mr Bull s apparatus will take as 
of film stops and does not go on moving until 2,000 photographs per second. 


the lens has been hidden by the shutter. 


Motion Study. Frank B Gilbreth, a New 


But these successive stoppings and startings York engineer and contractor, after making 
cannot ^ be multiplied beyond a certain limit, a life-long study of the motions necessary to 
which is soon reached In the common system, carry out various industrial operations, has suc- 
the necessity of interrupting the course of the ceeded in formulating an interesting system by 
film arises from the fact that despite their ap- adherance to which a vast amount of time may 
parent instantaneousness, the exposures are of be saved This is effected through a scientific 
very appreciable duration If the film should study of motion, and a realization of its econo- 
move without stopping, the images would not mic value in standardizing the trades. A work- 
be clear. But if the exposure is made short man who performs some ordinary task, such 
enough, the displacement of the film during the as laying bricks or driving nails, usually wastes 


exposure will be practically negligible. 


a second or two in every operation. The 


How in so short a time to obtain a sufficient amount is so slight that it seems unimportant, 
illumination of the object to make the image but in the aggregate it often amounts to nearly 
brilliant to impress the sensitive emulsion is one-quarter the time occupied by the entire 
the chief difficulty. The problem is easily solved, operation. Eliminating it would enable a work- 
thanks to the electric spark, which unites just man to do m three hours what he formerly 
the two qualities that are most essential, namely, took four to accomplish, and would also save 


instantaneous and photogenic power. 


energy to the workman, for Mr. Gilbreth has 


These qualities have been the object of ex- shown that these useless movements often con- 
periment for years and were at len^h attained sume more vitality than if they had been put 
by the device invented by Mr. L. Bull, sub- to^ some practical use. For instance, laying 
director of the Marey Institute, which enables bricks on a wall from a floor, from the height 
the photographer to obtain more than 2,000 of the floor level uji to three feet eight inches 
stereoscopic images per second, regularly spaced high, can be done with the greatest speed when 
on a film with perfect clearness. ^ the bricks are each maintained at a height of 

Bull has utilized his device especially to one foot three inches, plus two-thirds of the 
study the flight of rapid-winged insects, so height that the wall is higher than the level 
arranging it that they are^ allowed perfect of the floor on which the bricklayer stands, 
liberty of movement which is effected in the The brick should never be higher than three 

r 11^ • X 4. -Z^t.4. ^ Ti 


following manner: 

For the success of the trials it is indis- 


feet ei^ht inches under any circumstances By 
maintaining the height of the brick in this 


pensable that the insect’s flight should be so relative position to the height of the wall, it 
directed as to traverse the photographic field, will always be in position which permits the 
To this end the device is placed near a window, bricklayer to accelerate the speed of transpor- 
so that the insects, being attracted by the light, tation by using the path of the quickest speed, 
with rare exceptions, always fly in the same While bricklayers know nothing of this in 
direction A difficulty more serious to solve theory, once they have been shown, they dis- 
depends on the fact that it is indispensable to cover its truth in practice Greater outputs 
release the shutter at the precise moment when are ^ notic^ble as an immediate result of fol- 
the creature traverses the photographic field, lowing this method. In bricklaying, too, certain 
One system which succeeds well with ordinary motions may be advantageously combined with 
flies, consists in keeping the insect captive by an economy of time. The motion used to 
holding one foot in an electric-magnetic clamp spread mortar may be combined with that of 
intercolated in the circuit that controls the buttering the end of the stick laid just before 
shutter. For hjrmenoptera and other insects mortar is thrown. Thus the two operations 
that hesitate before taking ffight and that there- may be reduced to one and a great ultimate 
fore start after the shutter has worked, with saving of time and motion result- It may also 
the arrangement just described, Mr. Bull has have other distinct advantages, such as leaving 
recourse to another method, requiring the in- better keying for plastering direct upon the 
sect itself to close the shutter-circt^ at the wall. This system includes all other variables, 
exact moment of its start For this the insect ‘ but it can never be considered standardized 
is introduced into a glass tube, cut at an angle until each separate motion is a standard. Mr. 

811 



MOTOR BOAT — MOUND BAYOU COXONY 


Gilbreth not only has figured out the details poses) fitted with an air-cooled gasoline engine 
in the application of motion to brick- of from to 6 H P The motor is controlled 
laying, but has also applied his theory to by the rider precisely as m an automobile, and 
innumerable other industrial pursuits. Another is attached to or built in the frame Gottlieb 
interesting phase of his system is the separa- Daimler, of Dentz, Germany, in 1886, first fitted 
tion of motions into grades, dividing the grades the gasoline engine to the bicycle From 1900 
of work according to the skill required; the to the present time increased attention has been 
direction of a movement — often a very import- given to motor cycles, and there are now many 
ant Item in time saving; the reduction of the types upon the market The^ rider uses the 
necessary momentum and inertia, as by minim- pedals until the motor is working, after which 
izing starts and stops; the elimination of un- he does not use his feet except to assist the 
necessary distances, making motions as short motor on steep hills. 

as possible, and the determination of the path Motors are generally used by one rider, 
of economy and of output. The path most although a few tandems have been made De- 
desirable is usually that which permits gravita- signs have been developed so as to make pos- 
tion to assist in carrying the material to place. sible a ®fore car^^ and ^^side car® enabling two 
__ _ 11 1- j X people to nde In these types twin cylinder 

Motor Boat, a term generally applied to motors are employed The belt drive is now 
boats pro]^lled by electric motors or gasoline almost universal, the chain being found too 
engines The use of electric motor-boats has j^^ird on the tires. Two gear speeds are now 
not become extensive owing to the disadvan- employed, as well as magneto ignition and 
tages of the storage battery which include its artificial lubrication. The motor cycle has de- 
weight, cost of operation, and difficulty ox veloped great speed and racing has become a 
charging, and they are employed almost solely popular and exciting sport In 1907, Curtiss, 
as pleasure craft On the other hand, the de- Ormonde Beach, Fla, on a motor cycle made 
velopment of the gasoline motor-boat has been ^ mile m 46 2-5 seconds, and Huyck in 1909, at 
rapid and important It dates practically from Springfield, Mass , went over 71 miles in a 
the beginning of the present century. The ^ace lasting exactly i hour, 
principle of the gasoline engine is by no means 

new. In fact, as early as 1678, the Abbe d' Motor Trucks tor Commercial Use. The 
Hauteville invented an engine employing the gradual passing of the horse-drawn dray and 
expansive force of exploded gunpowder. In the increasing use of motor-dnven trucks has 
i860 Lemoir showed the first practical working been accentuated by the greater efficiency of 
gas engine and the improvement upon his de- motor cars over rough country In some re- 
sign by Otto in 1876 marks the real beginning spects the most progress which has been made 
of the use of the vapor of the lighter petroleum in relation to automobiles in the last few years 
distilled in the engine In the last decade of is m this direction, 

the 19th century, naphtha launches, as they were To prove the strength and reliability of 
then called, began to be common, and now motor trucks a contest was held in New York 
these small power boats are most widely em- during Oct. 1910. Forty-nine motor-driven ve- 
ployed for pleasure, commercial, and fishing hides entered, some bearing very heavy loads, 
purposes Many pleasure and fishing craft have and demonstrated their possibilities not only 
motors which are used as auxiliaries to wind in moving through congested districts but in 
power. About 1903, began the building and passing over bad country roads They showed 
equipment of high speed craft and motor boat m every instance their superiority for heavy 
racing has become a very popular sport The work over horse-drawn vehicles The contest 
fastest boats are about 40 feet in length with 'was to show efficiency combined with cheap- 
8-12 cylinder engines developing 250-400 H P. In ness of operation^ Two classes entered, those 
the summer of 1910, the racer Dixie II went used for distributing goods which are required 
30 miles at an average speed of 34,7 statute "to stop from 10 to 100 times a day and transfer 
miles an hour. Long distance and endurance wagons used chiefly for taking factory prod- 
tests have also helped in the development of nets from the suburbs into city warehouses 
the motor-boat. Races have been run from For both classes difficult routes were selected, 
New York to Bermuda and to Cuba. The dis- the former covering more streets, but the lat- 
tance from Bermuda to New York (650 nauti- ter chiefly over hills and rough roads. One 
cal miles) has been covered by a motor boat truck entered weighed 13,000 pounds and when 
in 78 hours, 52 minutes, and 50 seconds loaded, the whole weighed 33,000 pounds, but 

n A 1 -it, • 11 moved without difficulty over ordinary roads 

Motor Cycle- A with an «pec^lly miles. Twelve per cent grades were 

strong frame, propelled by a motor. The fipt negotiated by all entrants One motor vehicle 
motor cycle produced in the United^ States service for nine years, 

dates from 1868. It had a steam engine and ^ 

was made and used by W W. Austin, of Win- Mound Bayou Colony. Mound Bayou, 
throp, Mass It weighed 90 pounds, and is Bolivar County, Miss, is a flourishing example 
said to have run 2,000 miles. The engine and of negro efficiency in town building One of 
boiler were attached to the frame just back the secrets of success of the sturdy founders 
of the rider. In 1885 came the Copeland of was that their enterprise was not an obnoxious 
San Francisco, a steam bicycle which was in- competition with white men. Their idea was 
geniously compact in its construction and had a to establish an economic and social community 
boiler holding enough water to last an hour, of their own race for the purpose of bringing 
It went a mile in 8 minutes, on an ordinary out and developing through application and 
road. But these cycles are of histone interest example the best traits in the negro character, 
only. The present-day motor cycle is a bicycle. The promoters of this colony were once 
(the motor tricycle has never been adopted slaves, but under the leadership of old Isaiah 
except in a few cases for parcel delivery pur- Montgomery they have planned and budded 



MOUND BAYOU COLONY 


so that the last vestige of the environment of 
slavery is now extinct 

To segregate the negro from the white race 
and yet have him prosperous and contented has 
been, heretofore, a problem that was considered 
incapable of solution, but Mound Bayou is a 
living contradiction of the assertion 

Mound Bayou is a town where no white 
man can own a foot of property, invest a dollar 
in Its improvements or enterpnses, or till any 
of its 40,000 acres of the rich delta soil known 
as ^^Colony Mound Bayou. 

With the bare exception of $10,000 put into 
a hbrary building for the benefit, enlightenment, 
and advancement of the people of this unique 
community, by Andrew Carnegie, no man of 
white blood has a dollar in the colony It is 
a town founded by negroes, built by negroes, 
and managed by negroes 

The site of Mound Bayou was very happily 
chosen. It lies in the vei^ heart of the Delta 
country, where the soil is as rich as that of 
the far-famed valley of the Nile, The Yazoo 
and Mississippi Valley Railroad passes through 
the town As the train nears IMound Bayou 
one notices the absence of the familiar broad 
plantations, with their palatial homes and many 
cabins In their places are found innumerable 
small holdings, each worked by a separate negro 
owner or negro tenant 

The leading idea of Isaiah Montgomery, the 
founder, and the pnncipal citizens of the colony, 
is race building. One of their chief character- 
istics is the entire frankness and complacency 
with which they regard the fact that they are 
black men and of a race that has come up from 
slavery. They have none of that assumption; 
that false pride that leads to complications in 
their every day association with white people, 
and that have made the race problem all the 
more difficult of solution Even the leading 
men of the community refer to each other as 
negroes, and to their race as the negro race. 
Isaiah Montgomery lived in a romantic penod 
whose cycles of success would have turned the 
head of many a less W' 11-balanced man, even 
one with white skin He was born a slave 
on a plantation that was the home of a brother 
of Jefferson Davis Like every other slave he 
had nothing that he could call his own when 
the war brought about his liberation ; to-day his 
wealth IS variously estimated at from $75,000 
to $100,000 

Two examples of the stamina, intelligence, 
and reliability that are predominating charac- 
teristics of the Mound Bayou negroes are J. 
W. Covington, editor of The Demonstrator, the 
newspaper of the colony, and Charles Banks, 
cashier of the Mound Bayou Bank, a finanaal 
institution that started its existence with a capi- 
tal of $10,000, which soon amounted to $25,000. 

Covington is a man of more than ordinary 
intelligence, who conducts a most creditable 
publication with an ever-present determination 
to better and build up his people. In his mind 
and his utterance there is a dominant note of 
hope and efficiency. He not only admits his 
race is behind, but he i§ ever engaged in the 
work of improving it, and is constantly, though 
perhaps unconsciously, manifesting his pride in 
the stndes that have been made and the stability 
with which the social structure is being builded. 

It was Banks who first advocated before 
the convention of the Negro Business Men’s 


League of Mississippi, ideas that would broaden 
the racial activities and encourage the business 
and mechanical development of the negro peo- 
ple, and w^hose efforts resulted m the establish- 
ing of a cotton-seed oil mill at Mound Bayou 
The stock was placed at $4 a share so that 
every negro m the State might have an oppor- 
tunity to invest his savings m the enterprise. 
Banks is also cashier of the Bank of Mound 
Ba>ou It was through his energies that it 
was organized and through his efforts mainly 
It has been built up to a stable Institution. It 
has deposits of upwards of $50,000, and has 
on a single day transacted more than $22,000 
of business It handles without difficulty the 
cotton, lumber, and various other industries of 
the community, and in the financial flurry of 
1908 It continued specie paiTnent wffien many of 
the white banks of the State had to resort to 
cashier’s certificates. 

Every official of Mound Bayou is a negro, 
and even the white sheriff of Bolivar County 
does^ not intrude officially on the colony, but 
appoints a colored deputy to represent him in 
that district There is, however, little use for 
officers in this colony of black people. It is 
almost a proverb with them that the deputy 
sheriff and the constable are the only idle men 
in town. 

As an example of how their affairs are 
regulated and the respect they have for law 
and order may be cited an incident that oc- 
curred in 1905 It had been discovered that 
several ^^blind tigers® were being operated in 
the village. The ^ matter was thoroughly 
discussed at a meeting and the sentiment em- 
phatically expressed that this character of law- 
lessness would not be tolerated, and the illicit 
places then and there ceased to exist 

It was not many years ago diat the local 
option party of Mississippi made a strenuous 
effort to abolish local option in Bolivar County, 
and the ivhiskey element ascertained that the 
success of the movement hung on a half dozen 
franchised voters of Mound Bayou. They im- 
mediately set about to endeavor to corrupt these 
voters. This move came to the knowledge of 
the colony; a citizen’s meeting was called and 
the suspected voters were reprimanded in a 
stem but kindly way It was reasoned that 
saloons and rum shops in the county, even 
though not in the colony, might demoralize 
some of the members of the colony and result 
disastrously Accordingly, the village delegates 
were instructed to cast their ballots with the 
prohibition party of the count'\ :nd that saved 
the day in Bolivar for prohibition. 

If a white man desires to spend the night 
in Mound Bayou he finds that certain rooms 
in the hotel are reserved exclusively for white 
guests. He eats at his own t^^ble, in his own 
room For distinguished white visitors a pretty 
cheerful room is set aside in the home of Isaiah 
Montgomery. 

If a negro colonist of Mound Bayou does 
not own his land he rents it from a member 
of his own race at a standard and reasonable 
cash rental. His cotton is hauled to the gin 
of the colony, it is stored in the warehouse 
there, and it is sold in the market of Mound 
Bayou at the best market price. He buys his 
provisions, his fertilizer, and his livestock in 
the town and gets his lumber and building 
material from the Mound Bayou lumber yard 
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If he needs ready money he gets it at legal 
rate of interest from the Bank of Mound Ba^ou, 
V hich IS able to finance every institution of 
ihe place. His medicine is got from a Mound 
Bayou doctor, and his teeth are looked after 
by a JMound Bayou dentist, and when the end 
comes he is laid away by a Mound Bayou under- 
taker. Through this principle of spending what 
they get from the soil among themselves the 
community of Mound Bayou thrives. There 
are about 50 stores m the town, and the business 
of the shops and cotton industries puts about 
$600,000 annually m circulation. The chief 
industrial enterprises are an oil mill four cotton 
gins, a sawmill, and a lumber yard that ex- 
ports staves, lumber, and ties 

In the matter of facilities for religious 
worship and for education Mound Bayou stands 
well equipped. Here all the principal church 
denominations are represented, the congrega- 
tions being strong numerically and the houses 
of worship being structures of which the people 
may well be proud. The Green Grove Mission- 
ary Baptist Church has a membership of 600, 
and the house of worship has a seating capacity 
of 1,000, and the church maintains a monthly 
publication, the Baptist Echo. Then there is 
the Bethel African Methodist- Episcopal Church, 
the Christian Church, the Jerusalem Baptist 
Church, and others of various denominations. 
The services are well attended and ably 
conducted. 

The character of the schools of Mound 
Bayou, the methods of administration, the scope 
of the curriculum, and m short, the entire opera- 
tion of the school system must command ad- 
miration. The Mound Bayou Normal and 
Industrial Institute is an especial point of con- 
gratulation to the people They point with 
pride to good work it has done, and the 
splendid progress it has achieved during 
the 16 ^ years of its preeminent usefulness. 
It carries an enrollment of 200 pupils, and 
from It have passed many young men and wo- 
men who have proved m every way a credit 
to their race. 

The Baptist College carries an enrollment 
of about 200 students and is a most thoroughly 
conducted and highly creditable institution Be- 
sides these two institutions there is a public 
school that is as admirably and successfully 
conducted as any of the public schools of the 
State, and which also has an enrollment of 
over 200 pupils. With such an array of scholas- 
tic facilities who can dispute the assertion that 
the negro citizens of Mound Bayou are seekers 
for knowledge and earnest workers in the field 
of race enlightenment and race upbuilding. 

Mountain Climbing. By far the most im- 
portant development in the history of mountain 
climbing in the year 1910 was the Parker expe- 
dition up Mt McKinley This trip was stimu- 
lated by the general disbelief in the claims of 
Dr Frederick Cook to the discovery of the 
North Pole Before laying claim to this ex- 
plorative triumph Doctor Cook had announced 
reaching the summit of Mt McKinley, wnting 
a book on the subject illustrated with many 
photographs taken by himself which were in- 
tended to substantiate his claim. The Parker 
expedition proved conclusively that, as was the 
case with the Polar claims, Doctor Cook's asser- 
tions in regard to his ascent of Mt McKnley 
were utterly without foundation, and on that 


account caused widespread interest Aside 
from this, however, the Parker expedition had 
a distinct scientific value of its own, and there 
can be little doubt that that party reached a 
higher point on this gigantic summit than had 
ever been previously attained The topmost 
point of McKinley, however, still remains un- 
conquered The Tom Lloyd party, which set 
out from Fairbanks, Alaska, maintains to have 
got to the top, but their proofs have been 
deemed inadequate by experts, and scientists 
generally are inclined to regard their claims 
lightly The party which set up the record of 
1910 consisted of Prof. H C Parker, of Colum- 
bia University; Prof. J H. Cuntz, of Steven’s 
Institute; Waldemar Grassi, of New York, 
Herman L. Tucker, of the United States Forest- 
ry Service; Merl La V'^cy, and J W. Thomp- 
son, of Seattle , Arthur Aten, of Valdez, Alaska ; 
and Belmore Browne, of Tacoma.^ This was 
probably the best equipped expedition from a 
mountain climbing standpoint that has ever 
been organized in the United States The net 
results of its explorations, aside from the refu- 
tation of the Doctor Cook claims which it set out 
to disprove, was a map of a hitherto unknown 
stretch of mountain wilderness, and the prov- 
ing beyond all reasonable dispute that Mt.^Mc- 
Kinley is unclimbable from the southern side 
The Parker party attacked the mountain from 
no less than five different points, only to be 
stopped in each case by insurmountable difficul- 
ties The real work of ascent began finally 
on 2 June At all times the going was found 
to be very difficult Biting cold prevailed all 
the way, long stretches of rough ice made prog- 
ress very slow for long distances, while the 
packs of the explorers, averaging as they did 
at the start 70 pounds, retarded advancement 
still more All things considered, however, the 
Parker expedition represents a very distinct tri- 
umph in the history of mountain climbing 
Mountaineering technicalities had absolutely 
nothing to do with the failure of the party to 
reach the summit of the giant peak At each 
attempt to attain the latter the climbers were 
met by straight walls of ice and snow and 
crevasses and bergsehrunds which could in no 
way be bridged or avoided. The Parker expedi- 
tion finally attained a height of 10,300 feet, 
which, if the claims of the Lloyd trip are set 
aside, constitute the best record yet set up in 
the attempts to scale this mountain. During 
the earlier stages of the journey up the moun- 
tain side the Parker party followed the course 
taken by Doctor Cook in his famous journey, 
and took photographs along the way of all the 
places and peaks which the Brooklyn explorer 
photographed in the course of his own climb. 
The picture which Doctor Cook published under 
the title of the ^^Top of the Continent, purport- 
ing to be the highest point on Mt. McKinley, 
was found to be an isolated rock in Amphithe- 
atre Glacier, 20 miles southeast of the base of 
Mt McKinley itself, and at an elevation of only 
about 5,000 feet This for all time disposed of 
the last vestige of a claim to having actually 
attained the summit pf Mt McKinley which 
Doctor Cook may have still retained. 

Mountain climbing in 1910 accounted for one 
serious tragedy Mt. Blanc, the famous Al- 
pine peak which has caused the death of so 
many daring explorers, was the scene of the 
latter Three men, residents of Geneva, all 
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One of a Mountain-clinibing party on the Little Mithen, Switzerland. 




MOUNT MCKINLEY — MOUNT WILSON CONFERENCE 


of whom were comparative amateurs at moun- 
tain climbing attempted the ascent of this diffi- 
cult height unattended by guides. They had 
proceeded a considerable distance with good 
success and were nearing one of the shelters, 
when two of the party became exhausted and 
were unable to continue. The third, however, 
who apparently possessed more endurance, per- 
sisted m pushing on toward the shelter, where 
he hoped to procure assistance for his fallen 
comrades. He, too, however, gave out on the 
way and sank down exhausted. Four guides 
witnessed the predicament of the party from 
a distance and tried to reach the fallen man, 
but failed Meanwhile one of the men who 


Scotland, 5 June 1829. His parents were in 
ver>' moderate circumstances and he began life 
as a herd boy, later working as an assistant 
in the shop of a London draper In 1850 he 
went to Canada and from that time his advance- 
ment was rapid and he became one of the most 
influential men in the Dominion^ He was a 
director, vice-president and president of the 
Bank of Montreal, -was president of the St. 
Paul and ^Manitoba Railway and was president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway until 1888 He 
was created a baronet b}" King Edward VII in 
1SS6, and in 1891 was created a baron, being 
the first man in the colonies to receive this 
distinction He was also made a commandant 


had first succumbed, M Reymont by name, of the Royal Victorian order in 1905. Lord 
w^as overcome by the cold and died before help Mount-Stephen is one of the most mitmate 
of any sort could reach him The other two friends of King George and in Dec 1910 enter- 
men managed to revive and made their way to tamed the King and Queen at his home at 
the foot of the mountain by the following mom- Brocket Hall. 

ing A party of guides immediately set out Wilson Conference for Solar Re- 


after the body of the dead man and at length astronomers and 

succeeded in getting It back to St Gervais after ^stro-physicists of 13 nations came together at 
great difficulty. The incident, grewsome as the Mount Wilson Conference for Solar Re- 
It was, served as a distinct lesson to amateur search in 1910 In point of work accomplished 
mountain climbers, and no party attempted ^e session was the most important of any thus 
ascent without the aid of guides during the jieid, The International Union for Coopera- 


remamder of the year. 


tion in Solar Research was founded at the St. 


During 1907 Dr. Sven Hedm climbed many World’s Fair in 1904, its original object 

mountains in the ranges of Tibe^ but the being, as the name implies, to study only the 


suits of his explorations, although noteworffiy j^j^unt Wilson conference, 'how- 

m the extreme, were important more from the it was voted to enlarge the scope of the 

n archaeology of mountain Union so as to embrace also study of other 
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Climbin| During the following year Miss planets and stars. The delegates present from 
Annie PecK the woman mountain climber who ^11 the great observatories of Europe and the 
has attained so much prominence through her United States were chiefly interest^ed in ob- 
consistent danng, achieved a notable feat when serving the remarlmble achievement of George 
she reached ffie top of Mt Huascaran in Penx gllery Hale in founding this, the greatest obser- 
Miss Peck l^came involved in an animated yatory in the world, and doing it all within five 
controversy, however, m the course of which The immensity of this task became all 

even the aut^nbci^ of her claims were dis- the more apparent w4en it was realized that 
puted by asserting that one of the two summits the materials m the buildings, and all the 
of this huge mountain was more than 23,<^ heavy instruments had to be transported over 
feet high Mrs Fanny Bullock Workman vvho devious mountain trails to the lofty summit, 
IS credited with having made the highest as- in some cases new roads of great width 

cent ever recorded by a woman, was the person ^ad to be constructed - all at enorSiou cost, 

who assailed Miss Pecks figures In an effort equipment which was shipped with this 

to prove her side of the dispute she sent hree elaboratrin existence, 

French topographers to Huascaran the follow- costing over $1,000,000 The astronomical au- 
ing Jlj^ar to make scientific measurem^ts. They thorities at the conference man^elled at the 
set the heights of the two p cans at 2-, 187 and of the huge 60-inch reflecting telescope 

21,812 feet respectively. During this same year weighs many tons, yet is under electncal 

scientific measurem^ts were also ^^^ade control equal to that of a laboratory micro- 
of the highest peaks in the Himalayas while ^ ^^th the opportunity of utilizing such 

in May 1909 the Duke of the Abruzzi attempted instruments before them the delegates 

to scale Mt Godwin Austen He did not sue- permitted themselves practically no sleep The 
ceed in his mtent to reach the top but ^ every night, and the 

telescope not permitted to remain idle for so 
Altogether, there are records of 170 persons j^jy^h as a minute. The celestial scenery on 
who have penned during the y^^r from 31 <Jispiay consisted of the giant cluster in Hercu- 
Oct I9C^ to 31 Oct 1910 in their efforts to scale ^ ^he ring nebula in Lyrae, Saturn, and the 
the Swiss and Italian Alps, while 80 other Orion. Through the sixty-inch re- 

climbers were seriously injured. The Swiss Jj^ctor the astronomers were enabled to see 
head the list of victims, being follow^ in order ^ clarity which no other instrument of the 

by German, British, American, and Italian tour- afforded them They averred 

causes of the greatest that the confused mass of stars was no longer 

fatalities were attempts to climb without the compact to their vision Countless orbs stood 
aid of a gvide, as in the foregoi^ case, ava- separately, even down to the i8th and 20th 
lanches, sudden storms, and heart failure m magnitude, while the nebulae in Lyrae became 


the rarefied atmosphere. 


a vision of incomparable beauty, with its bright 


Mount McKinley, See Mountain Climb- central stars, all clear as day Manv of the 
ING ‘ delegates saw for the first time for themselves 

Mount-Stephen, Lord George Stephen, that the rings on Saturn are complex, while 
Canadian financier : b, Dufftown, Banffshire, the dark or crape ring seemed to be much wider 
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and nearer the planet than is shown by smaller 
telescopes. A tinge of blue was also discovered 
on the Saturnian south pole and yellow bands 
toward the equator 

The Mount Wilson tower is of steel, 150 
feet in height, surmounted by a revolving dome, 
likewise of steel. Within the latter is an in- 
closed vertical steel frame 5 feet square, also 
150 feet high, which excludes air currents. A 
tubular excavation 78 feet deep into the solid 
rock IS a continuation — so that from the lens 
on the top to prisms and different gratings at 
the bottom, there extends a clear band of pro- 
tected light 228 feet in length Mirrors revolv- 
ing by means of clocks throw this band of light 
from the sun through the lens and this pro- 
jects a splendid image of the sun, 16 inches m 
diameter, into the interior of the mountain far 
below At the 1910 conference this solar image 
was subjected to daily and .hourly study the 
like of which has been previously unknown. 
Spectrographs, spectroheliographs, polarizing, 
and magnetic apparatus of great power and 
intricacy were applied Sun spots, prominences, 
and their spectra were constantly photographed, 
and a record secured of the chromosphere and 
photosphere, and magnetic phenomena on dis- 
play during the life histories of the huge sun 
spots. 

The astronomers also took_ advantage of 
the innumerable instruments which the Wilson 
observatory affords for measuring light, heat, 
and visible and invisible radiant energy pouring 
upon this peak in clear air from sun and stars. 

The most noteworthy paper read at the Con- 
ference, aside from the actual operative work 
which was accomplished, was the classical lec- 
ture of Prof. J C. Kapteyn, of the observatory, 
Groningen, Holland. This was supplementary 
to the notable one which he delivered at Pasa- 
dena in 1908 His new material covered 
investigations made on 81 Orion stars and re- 
vealed a gigantic movement of the stars throug:h 
space in two streams. The larger stream is 
in the constellations Scorpio and the Centaur 
in the distant south , while the smaller, or north- 
ern, IS passing the area included in Perseus. 
Other proceedings for the most part set on 
foot investigations which will be followed up 
and reported upon at the next conference. 

Moving-Picture Machines. Long before 
the invention of the flexible photographic film 
made possible the ingenious moving-picture ma- 
chines of the present day, scientists had sought 
a means of representing motion A Belgian 
physicist. Plateau by name, in 1833 devised a 
singular instrument, which he called the phena- 
kestoscope for the purpose of demonstrating 
the fact that luminous impressions upon the 
retina of the eye are not instantly removed 
when the light is quenched but continue to 
affect the optic nerve for a sensible period of 
time. The principle of M. Plateau’s instrument 
was put to some practical use in the zoetrope, 
a toy in which a series of pictures of an ob- 
j*ect, such as a horse in different positions, was 
put within a hollow revolving cylinder with a 
band of short perpendicular slits perforated in 
its circumference. To an eye placed in front 
of these slits, the effect when the cylinder con- 
taining the strip of pictures was rapidly re- 
volved, was to give a representation of a run- 
ning horse. In a variety of the zoetrope known 


as the praximoscope, the invention of a French- 
man about 1870, the succession of images was 
reflected m a many-sided mirror placed within 
the cylinder. A senes of reproductions of 
drawings, not photographs, were used in these 
instruments About 1877 Edward Muybridge, 
an American scientist, was engaged in study- 
ing the motion of the horse. He placed a num- 
ber of cameras m a row, attaching a long thread 
to the shutter of each In front of this line 
a horse was made to pass so that the shutters 
were operated by the breaking of the threads 
as the animal went by. Muybridge took the 
resulting positive plates and arranged them on 
an immense revolving disk which brought the 
pictures rapidly one after another into the 
light of a projecting lantern. This apparatus 
he called the zoopraxiscope, and its invention 
marks the practical beginning of chronophoto- 
graphy, as the branch of the art devoted to 
moving pictures is called Other pioneers in 
this field. Prof Stephen Marey in France who 
investigated the flight of birds, and Professor 
Anschutz of Germany whose tactryscope (1887) 
was somewhat similar in principle to the kineto- 
scope suggested by Thomas A Edison, a senes 
of positives printed on the periphery of a large 
glass disk The invention of the flexible cel- 
luloid film (about 1888) worked a revolution 
m all branches of photography, but to none has 
it been of such importance as to chronophoto- 
graphy Edison abandoned the idea of the glass 
disk^ and patented his kinetoscope in 1891. 
Moving-picture machines known by various 
names are the vitascope, vitagraph, biograph, 
kinematograph, etc, similar in principle if dif- 
fering in details, have since been put upon the 
market. They consist of a projecting lantern 
operated by electric, calcium, or magnesium 
light, an apparatus through which the film is 
passed, and^ a powerful magnifying lens, in 
front of which is a shutter that may be opened 
and closed by motor power with great rapidity 
The moving picture is taken by a camera with 
an exceedingly rapid shutter, making from 15 
to 30 exposures a second. The shutter is 
operated by a small motor The film, which 
is I 3-8 or 2 3-8 inches wide and 55 feet long, 
is fed behind the shutter and receives an im- 
pression at each exposure A positive strip is 
developed from the developed negative, and 
this IS passed through the moving picture ma- 
chine just as the original film is fed to the 
camera, the lantern projecting the image on 
a screen at each opening of the shutter The 
illusion of motion in the projected picture is 
due to the fact that the retina of the specta- 
tor’s eye has the property of ^persistence of 
vision® referred to above On account of this 
the image remains while the shutter of the 
machine is closed, and persists for a sensible 
period after the next of the series is shown, 
the consequent superposition of the two images 
on the retina with the statuary parts of the 
pictures in the same position and moving parts 
slightly changed, giving the sensation of an 
object in motion The eye receives 900 of these 
impressions every minute. A number of films 
are sometimes necessary in representing a scene 
and for some events speral miles of celluloid 
strips have been used in recording their prog- 
ress Another form of moving-picture machine 
is the familiar mutoscope which operates when 
a coin is placed in a slot, the spectator viewing 
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the scene through binocular lenses Here each 
picture of the senes is cut from the film and 
arranged on a roll, which, rapidly revolving 
when set in motion, brings them successively 
in position before the e\e. Pieces of opaque 
cardboard are placed between the separate pic- 
tures, and these act as ^^cut-offs® in the manner 
of the shutter of the kinematograph. The exhi- 
bition of these pictures has proved an exceed- 
ingly popular form of amusement within the 
last few years and moving picture shows abound 
all over the civilized world. In the large cities 
they compete strongly with the older forms 
of dramatic representation, and they thrive in 
800 places too small to support a regular thea- 
tre In Italy and Spain they have played sad 
havoc with the puppet show and other dramatic 
efforts which for centuries have been dear to 
the hearts of the people. The representations, 


A- Edison from this source amount to about 

58.000 a week. The middlemen, or ^^exchanges® 
pay the manufacturers $9,000,000 for films, 
which the former rent at about $18,000,000 a 
year to the actual exhibitors or showmen. 
They in their turn collect stupendous sums 
from the public, all in nickels or dimes During 
the 3-ear 1909 the paid admissions from 

10.000 ticket windows alone amounted to $57,- 

500.000 The audiences which supplied this 
enormous sum numbered more than tw-o and 
a quarter million persons per day — a number 
three times as great as the total of the aggregate 
audiences of all the regular theatres in Amer- 
ica put together This number, too, is being 
augmented every day and it is an axiom in 
the business that ^once a moving picture patron, 
ahva3-s a moving picture patron^* The facts 
seem to more than bear this out 


as usually given, ma3^ be^ divided into two As the moving picture has grown in popu- 
classes, (i) the reproduction of processions, larity, the standard of the exhibitions pre- 
races, the passing scenes of a city’s streets, etc , sented has alread3' persevered toward a higher 
(2) dramatic performances, athletic contests, ^nd higher level. Manufacturers and produc- 
and similar events The ^^plays^ produced in gj-s alike full}' realize the responsibility w-hich 
movmg-picture exhibitions are often marvels of is placed upon them in catering to such large 
ingenuity and startling in their effects. The audiences, and are stnnng to make the enter- 
best of them are now made in France, and sub- tainments the}' give of real value to their 
jects are worked out by experienced actors in patrons. Time was — and it w'as not so very 
front of the photographic lens, and while the long ago, either — when the moving picture 
photographed play is reeled off before the spec- constituted a very grave menace to the public 
tators in a few minutes, its preparation is morals The films shown usually depicted 
a lengthy process The apparent impossible murders, suicides, runaways, train robberies, 
feats of the performers as depicted on the screen and other grewsome spectacles, which were 
are the result of operatmg the camera up to bound to make their imprint on weak, recep- 
a^certam critical point of the action and stop- tive minds. Murders have been perpetrated 
ping it suddenly Then the scene is entirely which have been directly traced to the influence 
rearranged for the next position and the camera of this type of moving picture — murders in 
started again Thus the developed film shows which every detail as enacted on the screen 
no break in the continuity of action, although has subsequently been faithfully followed by 
some quite superhuman feat may be represented the murderer. Fire-bugs have resulted from 
as having actually transpired. continued attendance at the old-stvle moving 

Moving Pictures. The growth of the mov- 
ing picture industry in the United States has 
been one of the most rapid and important in f 

recent years The moving picture house has turglars_ haw received the mifaal inspiration 
truly come to be the “peoples’ theatre * To 
fully appreciate how true this is one must have 
recourse to figures The following is a list 

the moving picture houses supported by the S . C 

leading American cities dunng 1910 New j'* 

York, 450 theatres, with a seating rapacity of A”! "A™ 

150,000; Chicago, 310 theatres, with a seating gtiarded their children from moving P 

rapacity of 93,000; Philadelphia, 160 theatres, A Are 

with a seating capacity of 57,000; St Louis changed, however. The best sort of people are 

142 theatres, lith a seating clpacity of 50.140 

Cleveland, 75 theatres, with a seating c^adt^ ^^de the tremendo^ influence such resorts 
of 22,500; Baltimore, 83 theatres, with a seat- j®® throvra almost CTtirely *owa d 

ing rapacity of 24,000; San Frandsco, 68 advancement of education and inspi- 

theatres, with a seating rapacity of 32.400; Cin- w h.A? A,,! 

dnnati, 73 theatres, with a seating rapadty of work the mo^ng picture has bc^ 

22,500; and New Orleans, 28 theatres, with a ^"<1 ®°. fully have its value and its worth 

seating capadty of 5,600 When it is remem- recognized that it has even found rts 

bered that all of these houses are filled not ^“7 9 ^ 

once, but four, five, sometimes half a dozen „ States. This great metamorphosis, too, 

and more times a day some idea can be gained come about comparatively recently, 

of the vast number of people who attend this ^ It was at the sincere desire of the moving 
form of amusement. To supply the immense picture men themselves to remove the ban 
public demand for moving pictures requires under which they had been placed by nearly 
, almost ceaseless work on the^ part of the pro- all decent-minded citizens and at the same 
ducers. The chief combination of producers time make themselves forces for uplift and for 
who control the field for the most part turn good in the world that the first step toward 
out on an average of 20,000 feet of new films the regeneration of the moving picture busi- 
each week, at the same time making fully 80 ness was taken Their own desire, however, 
copies of each The royalties of Mr. Thomas was greatly augmented by an important practi- 
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cal step toward eliminating pictures which were 
dangerous, and encouraging those that were 
wholesome. This step was the formation by 
the People’s Institute of New York of the 
National Board of Moving Picture Censorship. 
This board is composed of pubhc-spirited men 
and women, persons of high professional stand- 
ing, representatives of tne muniapal govern- 
ment, and of social organizations. The head- 
quarters of the board are located at New York 
City, which IS the centre of the moving picture 
industry, at least of the manufactunng side of 
it Twice each week the committee meets and 
inspects all the films which are to be sent out 
for general public exhibition. The board acts 
in perfect harmony and accord with the mam 
combination of manufacturers, who from the 
outset of the movement have welcomed the 
censorship, and at the same time a large num- 
ber of the independent manufacturers volun- 
tarily submit their own films for the approval 
of the committee. All this is but one indica- 
tion of the growing conscience of the moving 
picture^ men. No set of films is given out for 
public inspection until it has been first reviewed 
and approved by the National Board ^ As the 
\arious films are shown to the committee they 
are discussed not only with regard to their 
suggestiveness, but also with a view to their pro- 
bable influence on the imagination of the 
weak-minded, the poorly educated, and the 
ultra-susceptible. Moving pictures reach the 
young and impressionable portion of the coun- 
try’s population, family groups, and the immi- 
grant contingent, and the censorship of them 
has to be all the more rigid on this account 
All these facts the board takes into considera- 
tion in passing its judgment, and no picture 
which is deemed in any way liable to do harm to 
the morals or minds of any of the classes who 
are likely to witness it is allowed to pass. 
Thousands of dollars worth of films have been 
cheerfully destroyed by the manufacturers at 
the suggestion of the board of censorship since 
the creation of that body. The result is the 
uniformly clean, wholesale style of moving 
picture exhibition which are to-day to be wit- 
nessed in all parts of the United States 

Out of 2,900 films examined recently by the 
board of censors no less than 900 were classed 
as directly educational by those who passed judg- 
ment upon them The rest were for the most 
part listed as ^^serious drama’^ which has a value 
peculiar to itself The educational film, how- 
ever, is popular, both with the public and the 
manufacturer. In securing the effects produced 
in these no amount of expense is spared. One 
manufacturing company, for instance, in order 
to make a realistic war-time set of mctures, 
hired the use of an entire railroad in Nlonda. 
Another company, in depicting how an evil 
man came to grief, sent an automobile origi- 
nally worth $4,000 over a steep cliff. Where 
historical plays are put on a vast amount of 
work and expense is lavished that they may 
be as nearly perfect as possible Historical 
accuracy is never sacnficed because of cost 
involved and the most splendid effects are 
oftentimes attained through such performances. 
The value of the historic lessons which are 
imparted to the audiences through this medium 
is almost inestimable. Nothing teaches so 
effective a lesson as actual sight, and this is 
exactly what the moving picture holds out to 
the patron. The works of almost all the great 
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masters of literature has been staged in this 
way by the moving picture machine All of 
Shakespeare’s plays have been produced thus, 
and for some ot the performances even such 
celebrated theatrical artists as Alme Sarah 
Bernhardt and the late M Coquelin have lent 
the aid of their art to the moving picture pro- 
ducers Probably the finest set of films ever 
exhibited on any moving picture screen was 
that illustrating the life of Christ, which was 
put on at a cost of $10,000 Both from an 
educational and an inspirational standpoint this 
possessed great value. 

The Government has also made use of the 
moving picture film in gaming recruits for the 
navy. This movement began with the exhibi- 
tion of a few films depicting naval drills, and 
out of these grew real dramas, showing forth 
the spectacular side of the middy’s hfe in its 
most glowing aspect, with a love interest as a 
rule interwoven Through witnessing this type 
of picture, it has been estimated that numerous 
young men who would otherwise never have 
conceived of following the sea as a means of 
livelihood have been induced to enter the 
United States navy. Travel pictures are also 
extremely popular and are very widely exhib- 
ited These, too, possess much educational 
value All the storied castles and rums of 
Europe are depicted on the moving picture 
screen, the canals of Venice, the glories of 
ancient Greece, the mysteries of the pyramids 
and of all ancient Egypt, uhe natural beauties 
of Ireland and Scotland, the interiors and 
exteriors^ of old, historic cathedrals and fort- 
resses — in fact, every conceivable phase of 
foreign life, still or active from which behold- 
ers can derive lessons which years of reading, 
which they would probably never undertake in 
the course of their lives anyway, could not hope 
to give There is scarcely a subject which the 
thoroughness of the moving picture manufac- 
turers has allowed to escape them. Among the 
educational films presented are included also 
many unique and interesting phases of geog- 
raphy, botany, etomology, ethnology, surgery, 
pathology, biology, geology, and bacteriology, 
w^hile zoology, ornithology, microscopy, miner- 
ology, metallurgy, and aeronautics, as well as 
the other subj’ects before mentioned Besides 
embracing all these topics, the moving picture 
affords an excellent opportunity to a man who 
has not yet learned to read of keeping abreast 
the most important events of the world’s pro- 
gress in all lines of endeavor and activity. 

Enlarged moving pictures have shown the 
housewife the action of germs and bacteria on 
various common household foods, when they 
are allowed to remain unprotected on kitchen 
tables, and the work which the films have done 
through this medium in making for uniformly 
sanitary conditions in unnumbered homes, and 
saving lives in consequence is practically incal- 
culable. Recently even the flight of a bullet 
has been visualized by means of this marvellous 
science. This was done during 1910 by the 
fastest moving picture machine which the 
world has yet seen, an invention of Professor 
Cranz, private counsellor to the Emperor of* 
Germany and instructor at the Military High 
School at Charlottenburg This machine, the 
details of which its inventor is keeping secret, 
is known to be capable of six thousand images 
in the space of one second. In depicting the 
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flight of a bullet it shows the missile leaving sometimes happens, public sentiment can be 
the barrel of a revolver ahead of the smoke depended upon to come to the rescue, now 
from the discharge, and finally stnking a human that the country at large is beginning to awake 
bone^ It is believed that this set of films will to the vital importance of the moving picture 
furnish many new details to science on the as an educational and inspirational influence 
efifects o^ bullets and projectiles after being And now the latest development — a devel- 
discharged Professor Cranz’s machine is opment w'hich seems destined to gam even more 
also capable of illustrating so minute a thing as patrons for the moving picture, and to increase 
the vibrations of the wmgs of small insects in its powder immeasurabl> has been brought to per- 
flight fection by that tireless worker, Mr Thomas A. 

In all sections of the United States churches Edison. It is moving pictures which can talk, 
have for some time employed moving pictures Eor a number of years, realizing that the mov- 
in their evening services, and in some of the picture house was probably the greatest 
more spectacular churches the films have been educational agency in the land for the great 
used to illustrate sermons. At first, the move- oi the working people, Mr^ Edison has 

ment was taken up by religious organizations ^een working on this invention, with a view to 
in order to combat the pernicious influence of snaking the entertainments of the people more 
the moving picture houses when they w'ere at complete and more helpful. He has at last 
their worst by giving in the same form of met with some meed of success Before a 
entertainment improving subjects Now that small ^ selected audience at his New Jersey 
the necessity for this has departed, however, experiment station, _ Mr Edison, in August 1910, 
the churches still continue moving picture ^ demonstration of what he has accom- 

entertainments as a means of popularizing their phshed m mis line. He has not yet got it^ to 
services, and they not only give films of an such a fully dev eloped stage that he is willing 
improving popular nature, but also illustrate Put it to the test of an elaborate public per- 
the whole of the Old and New Testaments by formance, but the first great triumph has been 
this means Some churches have been cnti- won, and the second therefore should not be 
sized by the most conservative elements for this distant Meanwhile moving pictures are 
action, but it has proved its owm worth in the doing their work every day in the year They 
long run Many schools have also employed doing that work for 20,000,000 of people 
the moving picture as a means of instruction, each day who pay admissions to the regular 
and great success has attended this custom houses all over the world, besides the numbers 
wherever it has been practiced An English w"ho have the benefits of free exhibitions at 
concern has even gone so far in the perfection schools, churches, and like places The moving 
of moving pictures as to bring out colored picture house is now fully established, not 
films By means of the latter the growth of only as the people’s theatre, but as the peoples 
flowers has actually been shown, this feat teacher. 

having been performed dunng 1910 before the Muhlenberg Monument. A monument to 
New York Electrical Society Eminent sur- Gen. Peter Muhlenberg, the ^fighting par- 
geons are even now seriously considering the son» of the Revolutionary War was dedicated 
teaching of surgery by means of moving pic- at Philadelphia, Pa., on 6 Oct 1910. The statue 
tures. They say that a moving picture of a is of bronze, nine feet in height, standing upon 
competent surgeon performing an intricate a seven-foot granite pedestal. On the front 
operation, where his every slightest move could of the pedestal is shown in bronze relief the 
be shown beyond all misinterpretation to the scene in Pastor Muhlenberg’s church at Wood- 
student would prove a more thorough and stock, when he quit the pulpit for the army; 
effective method of instructing in the proper while on the back of the monument is the seal 
methods of surgery than any number of un- and motto of the German Societies. J O 
illustrated lectures It now ^ appears highly Schweitzer, of Philadelphia, is the sculptor, 
probable that this form of instruction may Gen Louis Wagner was chairman of the 
become general before a great while, for there committee of prominent Germans which had 
is no single field in which the^ moving picture charge of the erection of the memonal, and he 
has made greater strides than in that of medi- presided at the dedicatory exercises There 
cine. In Oct 1910, for instance, a series of was a large parade of German societies and 
pictures was put on exhibition in London that addresses were delivered by Dr. C. J Hexamer, 
had been obtained through the agency of the president of the National German Alliance; 
X-Ray In these films the stomach of a man Mayor Reyburn, and Dr. A Murdra, German 
was thrown on the screen, and all its regular consul in Philadelphia Muhlenberg was the 
workings clearly shown. By the same means man who uttered the famous words: ^There 
the workings of the human brain have also is a time for all things — a time to preach and 
been illustrated. The benefit which such pic- a time to pray; but there is also a time to fight, 
tures will prove to saentific research is and that time has now come.^^ He served 
undeniable. throughout the war with great distinction At 

And so in all fields the moving picture is its dose he successively represented Pennsylva- 
to-day doing its work and doing it well We in the House of Representatives and in the 
have no censorship of the drama in the United Senate. When Statuary Hall was established 
States as they have in ^gland and some other Washm^on, Pennsylvania 

foreign countnes, but we have a censorship of chose Muhlenberg- as one of her two sons who 
moving picture entertainments, and as a result should be honored -with statues there, 
most people who are in toudi with the situa- Muldoon, Peter James, American R. C. 
tion proclaim the moving picture playhouse a bishop., b Columbia, Cal., 10 Oct. 1863. He 
dean and wholesome place of popular amuse- attended the schools at Stockton, CaL, and St. 
merit. The National Board of Censorship is Mary’s College, Kentucky, studied theology at 
doing its work well. Where it does err, as St Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., and was 
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ordained priest i8 Dec. 1886, by Bishop Laugh- 
lin, m St. James* Pro-Cathedral, Brooklyn, N 
Y. He was assistant pastor of St. Pms* 
Church, Chicago, 111 ., 1887-89, was chancellor 
and secretary of the diocese, 1885-95, and pas- 
tor of the St Charles Borromeo’s Church, 
Chicago, 1895-1908 On II June igoi he was 
appointed titular bishop of Tamesus, Cypress, 
and auxiliary to Archbishop Feehan of Chicago, 
and was consecrated at HoW Name Cathedral, 
Chicago, 25 July 1901, by Cardinal Martmelli, 
assisted by Bishops Cosgrove and Ryan On 
15 Dec 1908 he was translated to the bishopric 
of Rockford 111 . 

Muller, Augustus, Roman Catholic mission- 
ary b in Germany, 1841, d i Nov 1910 At 
the age of 20 he entered the Jesuit novitiate of 
the New York and Canada Mission near Mon- 
treal He taught several years at St John’s 
College, Fordham, N. Y, and made his higher 
studies in the Seminary at Woodstock, Md. 
He offered himself for missions in the East, 
believing that he might minister to the bodily 
as well as to the spiritual ailments of the 
people; and at his arrival, in 1879, in Manga- 
lore, India, as a professor of St Aloysius* 
College, he possessed a small box of homeopa- 
thic remedies which he had obtained in Pans. 
Aided by friends he opened the Homeopathic 
Poor Dispensary in 1880 Then he undertook 
to aid the lepers, and at great sacrifice he 
built an asylum for them Then came the 
Hospital for general diseases, as well as a 
Poor House and Plague Hospital 

In 1891 he erected a large dispensary at 
Kankanady, to which a new wing was added in 
1905 and another in 1906 ^ Every day^ he 
received applications for advice from patients 
from all parts of India, Ceylon, and Burma, 
for whom he prescnbed gratis People of 
every class, rich and poor, came for consulta- 
tion to the out-patients*^ department of the 
Dispensary in charge of his assistant, Dr Fern- 
andes. The number treated here daily was 
about 100, the poor free of charge 

St. Joseph’s Leper Asylum came under 
Father MullePs management m 1890. He re- 
moved It to a more suitable site in 1892 It 
contained 10 rooms, five for men and five for 
women patients. In 1896 a chapel was erected. 
The increase in number of lepers amounting^ to 
47 in 1908, made enlargement of the building 
necessary. It is open to all castes and creeds, 
and would care for more patients were it not 
for an ordinance of the District Board bamng 
admittance to those from outside the district 

In 1895, Father Muller opened a small hos- 
pital consisting of two large wards and a chapel, 
for the relief of the poor Catholics of Manga- 
lore and its suburbs It was built from con- 
tributions raised in the town of Mangalore and 
a donation from Count Caesar Mattel, of 
Bologna It accommodates 36 patients, but so 
many of the sick poor applied for admission 
that, in 1901, Father Muller sought and received 
from all parts of India contributions for a new 
building. This cost 12,000 rupees, of which 
5,425 rupees were given by the general public. 

In 1902 the bubonic plague appeared in Man- 
galore The Catholics subscribed nearly 5,000 
rupees for another hospital. It was built in 
27 days of durable latente stone, and accom- 
modates 24 patients. The number of plague 
patients treated here in the next 5 years was 118 


In Nov 1907, ^ the town of Mangalore 
and the whole district of South Canara suffered 
from a violent epidemic of cholera Father 
Muller opened a cholera camp, and used the 
Bubonic Plague Hospital, which had been for 
some time without patients. Within a year, 150 
cases were treated, of which number 115 were 
completely cured. 

At that time, he was presented with the K. 
I H Medal by Sir Arthur Lawley, represent- 
ing King Edward VII, Emperor of India. 
®Rev Father Muller, said his Excellency in 
his public address, ^^I take it that the purpose 
in view when the bestowal of the Kaiar-i-Hind 
Medal is determined on is to make known as 
widely as possible the recognition of services 
of exceptional merit rendered to India and her 
peoples The Church to which you belong has, 
decade after decade, been a practical and living 
exposition of the teaching of Christ — self-sac- 
rifice, self-obliteration, self-devotion to the 
welfare of others, and, no exponent of those 
doctrines has been more faithful, more con- 
sistent, niore conspicious than Father Muller. 
To restrain and to push back the encroachments 
of ignorance, poverty, and sin; to do battle 
with the forces of disease, plague, leprosy and 
other evils which flesh is heir to — this has 
been the noble task of his life^^ 

On the Feast of All Saints, 1910, the Very 
Rev Joseph Hanselman, Provincial of the 
Maryland-New York Province of the Society 
of Jesus, received a letter from India written 
by Father Muller, the same day, a few hours 
later, he received a cablegram from India 
announcing the Father’s death. 

Muller-Ury, Adolfo, Swiss portrait painter : 
b Rirolo, Switzerland, 28 March 1864 He re- 
ceived an academic education, and studied art 
under Deschwanden, at Stans, Switzerland, as 
a pupil of Cabanel, in Pans, 1881-83, at the 
Munich Academy, and at Rome, 1883-85 In 
1886 he came to America and opened a studio 
Among his portraits of celebrated personages 
are those of Cardinals Hergenrother, Hohen- 
lohe, and Merry del Val, Pope Pius X, and 
Bishop Kennedy (painted in Rome) , President 
Ruchonnet and Federal Councillor Haimmer 
(painted in Switzerland) , Lord and Lady 
Strathcona and Lord Mount- Stephens (painted 
in London) ; and President William McKin- 
ley, General U. S Grant, Senator and Mrs. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Senator Mark Hanna, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and James J Hill (painted 
in New York). In 1909 he painted a life size 
portrait of Emperor William, at Neue Palais, 
Potsdam 

Multiple Personality. See Personality. 

Municipal Art. Proper decoration of the 
public school buildings is advocated by the 
Municipal Art Society, and it is anxious to see 
the Board of Education create the position of 
superintendent of decoration of public schools 
The work of school decoration, it believes, has 
been left to long dependent upon private 
enterprise, considering its far-reaching educa- 
tional influence upon the whole city. The duty 
of such a superintendent would be to visit 
the many schools, to prepare for each a suitable 
scheme of decorations, and to arrange for carry- 
ing on this work systematically until all schools 
have been provided with this important ad- 
junct to education. The chairman of the so- 
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ciety, in a recent report, says: ^We all know 
what a factor art has been in European civiliza- 
tion, and that the church has been a leading 
contributor and has done more to popularize 
art and educate the masses than have the many 
art museums and exhibitions of art works In 
this country churches are practically barren 
of art, and even if they were as richly decorated 
with masterpieces as are the European churches 
the message of the masterpieces would never 
reach the people, since, with the exception of 
the Catholic Church, they are open but one day 
in the week. Our art museums are open at 
impossible hours for the working population, 
but our public schools, within a stone’s throw 
of every family, open five days in the week.® 
The society holds that the most endurable im- 
pressions are made through the eyes, the object 
lessons are of preeminent pedagogic value. 
Children may forget the lessons of a textbook, 
but the illustrations will live with them till 
they are grown men and women See also 
City Planning. 

Municipal Government, Commission Plan 
of. This form has been adopted by 96 Ameri- 
can cities, of which more than one-third he 
west of the Mississippi The legislatures of 
Kansas, Iowa, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsm, and Illinois have passed 
measures allowing their cities to adopt the plan. 
Buffalo has started an agitation for it The 
legislature has been petitioned for a charter 
substantially the same as Des Moines, to be 
submitted to the voters for final approval or 
disapproval Kansas City, Missouri, is cariiying 
on a campaign in the same direction. Follow- 
ing in the wake of Galveston, with one or two 
exceptions, every city of size in Texas, ranging 
from Dallas and Houston, places of 90,000 
population, downward, have adopted the com- 
mission plan Some of them are Fort Worth, 
Waco, and Austin. All these cities waited until 
Galveston had tried out the plan for from six 
to eight years, before adopting it themselves. 
The idea has spread in Iowa much in the same 
way. Cedar Rapids, Burlington, Keokuk, and 
Sioux City have followed the Des Moines plans 
since 1908. (See Berryhill, James G ) These 
municipalities constitute three-quarters of the 
city population of the State The Kansas legis- 
lature passed acts allowing cities to adopt a 
commission form of government m 1907 and 
1909 It did so at the urgent recommendation 
of Governor Stubbs In that State alone, 90 
per cent of the cities of any size have adopted 
or are working out a plan along the commis- 
sion hne. Some of the cities already governed 
this way are Kansas City, Kansas, the popula- 
tion of which is 100,000, Wichita, Topeka, and 
Leavenworth. The idea has spread to Mis- 
souri where St Joseph, with a population of 
125,000 has adopted it Memphis, Tei^nessee is 
now governed by the Commission plan, as are 
five smaller cities in the State. Other cities 
are Tacoma, in Washington ; Berkeley, Riverside, 
and San Diego, in California ; Colorado Springs 
and Grand Junction, in Colorado; Gloucester 
and Haverhill, in Massachusetts; the principal 
cities in North and South Dakota, Idaho, and 
Oklahoma 


The Galveston flood was largely responsible 
for the commission idea. There was so much 
that had to be done after the disaster to put 
the city in order that a set of business men 
petitioned the governor to suspend the local gov- 
ernment with its aldermen of the familiar type 
and old time ofiicials, and replace it temporarily 
with a commission of five competent men This 
was done. The commission built the sea wall 
to protect the city against further floods, raised 
the ground level of a large part of the town, 
got the city government running again at one- 
third less the annual cost, made a number of 
improvements, and what was more, reduced the 
debt and the tax rate Two years later, the 
commission was made elective by popular vote, 
and the appointees of the governor were chosen. 
The commission plan went into effect in Des 
Moines in 1907 The first year, it saved $184,- 
000 in running expenses Better terms were 
made for the city in electric light charges, in- 
terest on city deposits was obtained for the 
first time, and the wuping out of certain noton- 
ous distncts brought about a diminution of 
crime. Dallas, Texas, began the commission 
plan in 1907 In the first two years, a deficiency 
of $200,000 was wiped out and a credit balance 
established Haverhill, Mass , adopted the com- 
mission plan in 1909 There was a saving of 
$97,900 in running expenses the first year. The 
city had reached both its tax rate and debt 
limit when the commission took hold. The 
legislature was first appealed to for an extension 
of the tax rate limit, but this is now unneces- 
sary. Gloucester adopted the plan the same 
year. The commission reduced the citv debt 
$18,000 the first year. The cost of caring for 
the roads and streets has been reduced $5, 000 
per annum and the work done better. Cedar 
Rapids, Leavenworth, and all the other cities 
where the commission plan was adopted, have 
the same story to tell 

On I Jan 1911, 0 cities in 23 States were 
under the commission form of government 
These cities are as follows* 

Iowa. — Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Fort Dodge, Keokuk, IMarshalltown, 
Sioux City 

Texas — Anthony, Austin, Beaumont, Cor- 
pus, Chnsti, Dallas, Denison, El Paso, Houston, 
Kennedy, Lyford, Marshall, Marble Falls, 
Palestine, Port Lavaca, Sherman, San Antonio, 
Waco, Fort Worth, Galveston, Greenville 
West Virginia — Bluefield, Huntington, 
Alabama — Birmingham. 

South Carolina — Columbia 
North Carolina. — Charlotte 
Colorado. — Colorado Springs, Grand Junc- 
tion 

Wisconsin. — Eau Claire. 

Louisiana — Shreveport 
Kansas — Abilene, Coffeyville, Cherryville, 
Caldwell, Emporia, Girard, Marion, Newton, 
Neodesha, Parsons, Pittsburg, Topeka, Wichita, 
Wellington, Independence, lola, Kansas City, 
Leavenworth, Hutchinson. 

Idaho. — Boise, Lewiston. 

South Dakota. — Dell Rapids, Huron, Pierre, 
Rapid City, Sioux Falls, Vermillion, Yankton. 
New Mexico. — Roswell 


The advantage of the plan in government by Washington. — Tacoma (modified.) 

commission lies in its simplicity, the responsibil- Massachusetts. — Gloucester, Haverhill, 

ity of its officials, and the complete power of Lynn, Taunton, Chelsea. 

public opinion over them. Oklahoma. — Ardmore, Bartlesville, Duncan, 
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Enid, Miami, McAlester, Muskogee, Sapulpa, labor as to wages and hours would be im- 
Tulsa, Wagner. proved Against muniapal ownership are op- 

North Dakota. — Bismarck, Man dan, Minot, posed the contentions of inefficient officials and 
Tennessee — Bristol, Clarkesville, Etowah, mismanagement through our political spoils sys- 
Memphis, Richmond City. tern (although civil service appointment would 

Mississippi — Hattiesburg. alleviate this condition), of the danger of the 

Minnesota — Mankato. industry becoming a public burden through the 

California — Berkeley, Modesto, Riverside. lowering of rates for the purpose of winning 
Michigan. — Port Huron popular favor; and of the probable lack of 

Missouri — St Joseph progressiveness in testing new methods and 

The advocates of the commission form of developing new terntory. There is no doubt, 
government are enthusiastic about the showing however, that the sentiment in favor of mum- 
made by Kansas Cit}*-, Kan The close of 1910 cipal ownership is constantly increasing 
found this city established on a cash-paying although the experiment has often proved very 
basis, with a surplus in every one of its funds costly. 

except the lighting fund , its floating debt almost Great Britain is the country in which mum- 
wiped out, and none of the revenue for 1911 cipal ownership has received its widest applica- 
used for the expenses of 1910 This was the tion, although some of the continental nations 
city’s condition financially at the close of the are not now far behind Nearly 95 ner cent 
first nine months of government ^ commission of British municipalities carry on one or more 
as announced in Dec. 1910 by C. W Green, of these undertakings The largest number 
Commissioner of Finance and Revenue. It is the have municipal markets, then, m order, come 
result, he says, of a strict adherence to the waterworks, burial grounds, baths, and work- 
provision of the commission law that requires houses, electric light, and power works, gas 
a municipal corporation to ^fiive within its works, tramways, harbors and piers, and work- 
means^^ It is pointed out that when the com- ing-class houses Recent statistics demonstrate 
missioners took charge (April, 1910) the funds that gas works are the most profitable, and 
for 1910 had been used in advance and there that the baths are operated at the largest loss, 
was an indebtedness against nearly every fund. Waterworks, tramways, market, and some 
The area of the city under the new rule was minor enterprises are profitable ; the others 
17 square miles, while the area in 1909, under show a loss. In the United States, over 75 
the council jurisdiction, was 10 square miles per cent of municipalities containing more than 
The assessed valuation of the enlarged city 8,000 inhabitants own the waterworks This 
made in 1910^ on which to collect taxes for is the chief extent of municipal ownership in 
1911 expenses is $58,800,000, against an assessed the country. San Francisco, Denver, Omaha, 
valuation of $71,000,000 made in 1909 for 1910; and Kansas City are among the latest muni- 
the expenses of the city before the extension cipalities to take up the problem of municipal 
of its limits and the rate of taxation in the waterworks. Recently five large places owned 
larger city for all purposes — State, county, city, gas works and 13 their electric lighting plants, 
paiks, and schools — is the same under the 1910 New York and Boston have municipally owned 
levy as under the 1909 levy, $i 80 on the subway roads, but that in New York is leased, 
hundred. New York has a municipal ferry operated at 

Municipal Ownership. The ownership of considerable loss Tramways m Cleveland did 
a municipality of any business which effects the not prove profitable Recreation grounds, baths, 
well-being of the inhabitants. In a city it is etc, are widely prevalent in American cities, 
necessary to have sufficient water supply, proper hut they, of course, are never instituted with 
lighting, and commodious transit facilities The any idea of profit. When first advocated 
comfort, happiness, and prosperity of the municipal ownership became badly confused 
citizens is largely increased by the securing of with socialistic systems, but that conception is 
ample breathing spaces, and convenient bathing fading from the public mind. Some of the 
facilities; sanitary housing, good markets, and hpt rec^t w^rks on this subject are* F C. 
docks; as well as sufficient service from certain City^ (1905) ; ^The British City,^ 

modem necessities like the telephone. Theques- (1908) J ^Municipal Trade^ (1903); 

tion of municipal ownership is whether natu- Administration^ (iQOi) ; 

ral monopolies shall be the property of the Ueming, < The Government of Amencan Cities > 
municipalities themselves or be held by private (i 909 ) ; ^Munro, ^The Government of Euro- 
corporations and individuals through regulated P^an Cities^ (ipop)- 

franchises obtained from the city This is a Murdock, Victor, American politician b 
matter that has become of considerable import- Burlingame, Kan., 18 March 1871 After gain- 
ance all civilized countnes within recent ^ common school and academical education, 
years. It has strong advocates as well as op- he became, in 1894, managing editor of the 

Wichita Daily Eagle, retaining that position, 
naturally differ with the political systems and ^nd exercising an increasing influence in Kansas 
in the United States it may be said that the affairs, until 1903, when he was elected to Con- 
chief arguments in favor of municipal owner- gj-ess to fill a vacancy He was reelected to the 
ship cefntre in the fact that co;rporations which 59th, 60th, 6ist, and 62d congresses, where his 
own public franchises are the principal source activities have classed him as a leading 
of corruption in municipal government, through «insurgent.^ 
their desire to gain and keep franchises and 

enlarge their privileges without regard to pub- Murray, Arthur, United States army officer : 
lie welfare. It is also held that city bonds b. Bowling Green, Pike County, Mo, 29 April 
can be floated at a lower rate of interest than 1851, He was graduated from United States 
those of pnvate corporations, that large profits Military Academy 15 June 1874; honor graduate 
would not be sought for and that condition of No. i, Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., 
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1880; instructor in philosophy United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N Y, i88r-86; 
acting judge-advocate, department of the Mis- 
souri, 1887-91, acting adjutant-general Depart- 
ment of Dakota, 1891 He was admitted to the 
bar of the United States Circuit Court of St. 
Louis, Mo, 189s, professor of military science 
and tactics, Yale University, 1896-98; accepted 
commission as captain United States Artillery, 
1898, and was acting judge-advocate ist Army 
Corps and of Departments of ivlatanzas and 
Santa Clara, Cuba, from January to May 1899, 
and on duty in judge-advocate-generars office 
June to Aug. 1899 He was appointed colonel 
of the 43d United States Volunteer Infantry 
in Aug 1899, and he commanded the sub-district 
of Samar and Le>te, Philippine Islands, m 

1900 He was made maj'or U. S. A and as- 
signed to the Artillery Corps, i Aug. 1901, 

and received promotion to lieutenant-colonel, 
14 April 1905, and colonel, i Oct. 1906, 

brigadier-general and chief of Artillery United 
States Army, i Oct 1906, and maj'or- 
general of the United States Army in Dec. 
1910 When he was appointed by Secretary 
Taft chief of artillery, in 1906, he went before 
the congress and induced that body to appro- 
priate $1,300,000 with which sum he constructed 
8 mine planters from designs of his own. Two 
of these little i6o-foot boats made a successful 
voyage around the Horn, and two others made 
the trip to the Philippines Besides these he 
refitted all the tenders from the light house 
board with necessary paraphernalia for mine 
planting, making the appliance detachable and 
storing the same in the several fortifications 
ready for use at a moment’s notice. 

Murray, John Gardiner, P. E. bishop 
coadjutor of Maryland, and 243d in succession 
in the American episcopate : b. Lonaconmg, 
Maryland, 31 Aug 1857, of Scotch parents of 
Presbyterian faith. He was prepared for col- 
lege at Kingston, Pa., and was graduated at 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., 
with the intention of becoming a Methodist 
minister. His father’s death, while at Madison, 
changed his plans, and he took up the extensive 
business responsibilities left by his father, and 
these earned him to Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Alabama While a resident of 
the State of Alabama he was confirmed in the 
faith of the Protestant Episcopal Church by 
Bishop Wilner on 4 July 1884, and he was 
licensed as a lay reader on the same day. He 
continued to work in the church as a layman 
while attending to his business responsibilities, 
on I Jan. 1893, he was admitted as a deacon 
"by Bishop Jackson in St. Paul’s Church, Salma, 
Ala., and on 16 Apnl 1894, he was admitted 
to the priesthood by Bishop Wilner. He had 
charge of the Missionary District of South 
Alab^a, 1894-96, and was rector of the 
Church of the Advent, Birmingham, Ala, 1896- 
1903, and rector of the Church of St Michael 
and All Angels, Baltimore, Md., 1903-09. He 
was elected bishop of Mississippi in and 
bishop of Kentucky in 1904, both of which of- 
fices he declined. In 1909 he was elected bishop 
coadj’utor of Maryland and was consecrated in 
his own parish church, 29 Sept 1909. At the 
time of his consecration he was archdeacon 
of Baltimore and a member of the standing 
committee of the diocese of Maryland. 


Music. It is^ fitting to open this subj'ect 
with the prophetic and glowing statement of 
Dr. Max Fnedlander, the music director of 
the University of Berlin, vrho took up his 
work as Exchange Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity Oct 1910 Doctor Friedlander is one of 
Europe’s most distinguished authorities on the 
history of music, which is the topic on which 
he lectured at Harv'ard An observation em- 
bodying hopeful Mews and promising a brilliant 
future for American music carries no little 
weight with it The gist of his statement was 
as follows: 

Amencan music culture is only in its in- 
fancy', but the future of no country is richer in 
promise. In the art of reproduction and inter- 
pretation Amenca is already at the pinnacle. 
We have the work likewise of Dr Karl Muck 
and Richard Strauss that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is the best in the world. Those of 
New Y'ork, Chicago, and Pittsburg are not far 
behind. 

American singers, according to Professor 
Fnedlander, rank with the finest. They 
monopolize stellar positions in many German 
opera houses, notably in Berlin Schools of 
music^ in Amenca are the largest and best 
organized The Amencan appetite for high 
grade compositions and musicians is insatiable. 
European artists who return dollar-laden, report 
that American standards are becoming higher 
from day to day and that public discrimination 
is improving correspondingly 

Only in the creative realm does America 
seem musically backward This is partially 
due no doubt to the youth of Amenca and to 
the fact that her ener^ has been devoted 
hitherto primarily to the industrial arts. There 
seems little doubt, however, that the time will 
come when America will pursue the finer arts 
with the same zeal that Carnegie, Rockefeller, 
and Morgan have devoted to the upbuilding of 
the economic fabric Then will America begin 
to rear a race of composers. 

The greatest impediment, in Professor 
Friedlander’s opinion, of the development of a 
sdiool of American music, is the natural passion 
for ragtime._ As long as coon songs and cake- 
walks remain so strongly in the atmosphere 
essential Jo the deyelopment of the composing 
genius will be lacking. 

Europe is prepared to give American com- 
posers a welcome reception. It is not true 
she is prej’udiced against them because they 
are American. Europe is familiar with Mac- 
Dowell, and her military bands like the Sousa 
marches 

So much for America’s serious advance 
in the art of music. 

However, from the very beginning of the 
present century the public demand for serious 
music has been increasing everywhere, so that 
the musical activity of all the larger communi- 
ties, both in Amenca and Europe, has assumed 
almost alarming proportions. Especially or- 
chestral and chamber music has increased 
notably in the favor of the public, who for- 
merly preferred vocal and chord concerts. A 
matter that can hardly have escaped notice is 
the remarkable world-wide success of Ameri- 
can artists. The opening of the Manhattan 
C^era House in New York aggravated that 
already sore question of high salanes to oper- 
atic stars. For years Europeans have been trying 
to devise means to prevent a wholesale exodus to 
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America. High salaries have at least brought space was given in his repertoire to his own 
about one evil, namely; the subordinating of works to have affected his audiences otherwise, 
the composer to the singer. Several of the Dr Otto Neitzel appeared both as pianist and 
greatest stars appearing America for a few lecturer. Among the violinists Kubelik, Fritz 
years have sung only those operas within their Kreisler, and the Russian, Petchnikoff, made 
repertoire and so left many of the best of the most profound impressions. Only two vio- 
another language xn neglect by reason of disuse loncellists of the first rank were heard, Anton 
A remarkable phenomenon of 1908 was the Heking and Elsa Ruegger Giacomo Puccini 
instantaneous enthusiasm aroused in the United visited America and listened to many of his 
States by Debussy’s music, especially his opera own operas at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Pelleas and Melisande, The success of this A novelty was the first appearance of Father 
work here eclipsed its French record even, Hartmann, the Austrian composer-priest, who 
while Germany’s attitude was hypercritical and conducted his oratorio ^St Peter,^ with much 
aloof success in New York 

To combat the unstinted salaries paid in Among the legion of native artists who 
the United States thus carmng all talent before attracted no little attention were the pianists, 
them, some Italian and South American im- Sigismund Stojowski, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Olga 
pressanos combined their interests and formed Zamaroff, Augusta Cottlow, Rudalf Ganz, Hein- 
a <Trust Teatrale Italo-Argentino The main rich Gebhard, and Emil Paur the conductor of 
object is to secure absolute control of new the Pittsburg Orchestra, who appeared many 
works, and to attract the best artists by offer- times as solo pianist. Hugo Heerman, the 
ing them practically an all-year contract as great German violinist, took up his permanent 
against a four or five month’s contract in New residence in Chicago and appeared with great 
York. The trust is able to do this since in success in the Middle West Francis Macmil- 
South America the summer months constitute Ian returned from his European triumphs and 
the operatic season was cordially received. Karl Klein, son of the 

The aggravating question of high salaries composer, Bruno Oscar Klein, came forth as 
was brought in 1909, to a culmination by the a new violinist of unusual power Maude 
rivalry between the Manhattan and Metropoli- Powell, Arthur Hartmann, and Jan Van Oordt 
tan companies. By the close of the season this are among the first rank of violinists that gave 
rivalry had become a matter of international pleasure to concert-goers The most prominent 
importance Andre Messager, the director of of American cellists are Hans Kronold and Karl 
the Paris Grand Opera, ascribes the general Grienauer. Mmes Schumann-Heink and Nor- 
demoralization of European artists and the dica appeared with no lessening credit in 
abnormal conditions of matters musical, and concert. 

especially operatic, both in Europe and Amer- The year^ 1907 was unprecedented in its 
ica to the competition in New York The orchestral activity throughout the country The 
<<Trust Teatrale Italo-Argentino^^ of South new conductor of the Boston Symphony Orclies- 
America to avert just such a situation had tra, Dr Karl Muck of Berlin, won immediate 
failed utterly in its purpose. Not one Italian favor and admiration. One of his innovations 
or South American opera company reported a was that of increasing the number of players 
successful season as a result In France con- to 98. He also introduced the new feature of 
ditions were nearly as bad; while Germany giving concerts without soloists, which met with 
was only slightly affected, evidently because marked success The New York Philharmonic 
strictly German operas and artists were unmo- Society increased its orchestra to 125 pieces 
lested. Mr. Hammerstein admitted the finan- and appeared under its new conductor, Wassily 
cial defiat that eventually caused him to Safonoff. The New York Symphony Society 
abandon the Manhattan Opera at a serious loss, was entirely reorganized on a cooperative basis. 
One result, however, of the keen competi- under the direction of Walter Damrosch The 
tion of the world’s greatest artists was an array Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra passed through 
of talent and consequent performances the like a severe crisis which at one time threatened to 
of which has never been equalled. The craze disband its organization ^ Fortunately differ- 
for high priced stars, however, reached its ences were readjusted, Emil Paur being re-elec- 
zenith. An impetus was given to taste for music, ted as its conductor, and the number of 
though, which seems to have taken its place as performers augumented from 60 to 80 perform- 
a national art This is evidenced by the wide- ers. During the spring of 1907 the orchestra 
spread cultivation of music and the increasing made a successful tour through ^ Canada and 
number of symphony orchestras throughout the part of the United States, in conjunction with 
country During 1907 America was visited by the Toronto Choir. After the death of its 
many individual artists Katherine Goodson, conductor and founder, Fritz Scheel, the Phila- 
an English pianist performed in a manner that delphia Symphony Orchestra gave its remain- 
places her in the front rank of pianists. Ger- ing concerts of the^ season under various 
trude Peppercorn, another Englishwoman, conducts — Doctor Neitzel, Mr. Rodemann, and 
proved herself an artist of rank. Next in Leandro Companari. During the summer Carl 
importance perhaps was that dramatic master Pohlig, of Stuttgart, was secured as the new 
of technique, Moritz Rosenthal From Russia permanent conductor The Theodore Thomas 
carne two of the ^ world’s greatest pianists, Orchestra of Chicago, under the leadership of 
Lhevinne and Gabrilowitsch and Miecio Hor- Frederick Stock, who in 190S succeeded Mr. 
zowski, a boy of thirteen who will surely take Thomas, completed the delicate task of bring- 
his place among the artists of great style some ing the work of the orchestra up to more 
day. The old favorites, Josef Hofmann, Mark modem demands The Boston Symphony Or- 
Hambourg, Vladimir de Pachmann, and Teresa chestra, no longer able to satisfy the great 
Carreno made their usual visit On his seventh demands for seats, established a new symphony 
tour Paderewski seemed to make less impres- orchestra known as the <Uordan Hall Orches- 
sion than on any previous visit Too much tra,» with Wallace Goodrich as conductor* 
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Chicago also added a new orchestra — the concerts of the New Symphony Orchestra under 
® Philharmonic Orchestra^^ under Max Bindix — Michael Kignze led to the commencement of 
to the number of already existing musical a fund for the erection of a large concert hall 
organizations After twelve years of highly The tour of Paderewski aroused speaal 
creditable existence under Frank Van der interest While this artist has always exerted 
Sticken, the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra a remarkable power of attracting vast audiences, 
was disbanded. it had become apparent that his ambition to 

Cecile Chaminade without a doubt drew the attain distinction as a composer interfered with 
largest audiences of any foreign artist^ that the amount of practice necessary to maintain 
visited America in 1908. Mme. Chaminade himself in the class of the greatest pianists, 
rendered exclusively her own works and as a However his playing during the past year 
pianist showed herself a master in execution, revealed to their fullest extent his extraordi- 
Emil Sauer was heard after an absence of nary powers. x\mong the newcomers the debut 
nearly a decade ; he too revealed himself as a of the Spanish boy Pepito Arnola was watched 
composer of merit Josef Hofmann likewise with intense interest. The distinguished Rus- 
plajed in the additional role of composer sian composer, Rachmaninoff, revealed himself 
thereby showing a lack of true creative genius, as an excellent interpreter of his own works 
Those established favorites Vladimir de Pach- In Yolando Mero we made the acquaintance of 
mann, Joseph Lhevinne, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a splendid young pianist of wonderful temper- 
Harold Bauer, Teresa Carreno, and Katherine ament Germaine Schmtzer, of Vienna, and Ger- 
Goodson received a warm welcome Jan Sickez, maine Arnaud, of Pans, were both recognized as 
a new Dutch pianist made a very favorable excellent piamsts. Of Gabrilowitsch and Lhe- 
impression. Among violinists a nineteen year- vinne, Carreno and Samaroff, nothing need be 
old Russian boy, Mischa Elman, exhibited won- said beyond the fact that their art added bril- 
derful promise. Fritz Kreisler added new liancy^ to a brilliant musical season Among 
laurels to his peerless reputation by his masterly the violinists Jascha Bron was the only new- 
interpretation of the classics. His joint recitals comer. He is a young man with a reliable 
with Josef Hofmann were a decided musical technic, and a true musician. Kreisler, Pet- 
treat Petchmkoff and Kubelik delighted large schmkoff, Elman, Hartmann and Spalding are 
audiences Among vocalists, Mmes Gadski, well established favontes^ The Russian cellist, 
Nordica, Calve, Schumann-Heink, and Sem- Josef Malkin, impressed his audiences as a most 
brich toured the country in concert ^ Dr. Lud- serious artist and consummate master of his 
wig Wullner, the German lieder singer sur- instrument. Besides this new artist only Leo 
passed all other male vocalists in an unbroken Schulz, an established favorite, claimed atten- 
series of successes throughout the countiy; Vic- tion of lovers of the cello Among the singers 
tor Maurel and David Bispham were scarcely an event of the first importance was the ccle- 
less well received. Among native artists Ernest bration by Mme. Sembnch of the 25th anniver- 
Schelling, the pianist, attracted especial atten- sary of her appearance on the operatic stage m 
tion. Mme. Bloomfield-Zeisler, Richard Buhlig New York All the artists of the Metropolitan 
and Augusta Cottlow appeared in many con- Opera House participated in a grand farewell 
certs. Among the violinists Arthur Hartmann performance. Among^ the new vocalists two 
and Albert Spalding met with great success, at once attracted special attention, the famous 
Karl Klein proved an ornament to Mme Dutch contralto, Tillie Koenen, and the French 
Calve’s concerts. dramatic soprano, Blanche Arral. 

America’s leading orchestra, the Boston The Philharmonic Society began its 68th 
Symphony, began its season with Max Fiedler season, not only under a new conductor, but 
of Hamburg as conductor. The New York practically as a new organization The origi- 
Philharmonic orchestra under the conductor- nal policy of self-government was abandoned 
ship of Wassily Safonoff, gave an extra, mem- Several wealthy music lovers offered the society 
orial concert devoted to the works of a guarantee fund of $100,000 for three years on 
MacDowell The New York Symphony Socie^, the condition that they should be represented 
under Walter Damrosch, devoted six of its on^ the board of directors, and should have a 
concerts to the performance of compositions of voice in determining the methods by which the 
Beethoven. In this cycle a newly discovered orchestra could be established on a permanent 
Trio of the Bonn master for harpsichord, flute basis Gustav Mahler was appointed conductor 
and bassoon received its first performance in for three years. 

America. Mr. Damrosch also offered an inno- The New York Symphony Society, under 
vation in this sphere by Duncan with her panto- Walter Damrosch, gave besides its regular con- 
mimic dances San Franko’s concerts of Old certs devoted to the works of Beethoven, and 
Music met with such success that he organized one of five concerts presenting the pnncipal 
the Bach Choral Society which appeared with works of Tschaikowski The Boston Symphony 
the orchestra in a Bach propam The Pittsburg Orchestra greatly increased the number of its 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Paur, conductor, outside concerts, so that it now appears in more 
secured a new and highly efficient concert mas- than 100 concerts during the year. Likewise the 
ter in Eduard Tak. He became soloist also and Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, the Theo- 
made an excellent impression with Beethoven’s dore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago and the 
concerts for the violin. The Philadelphia Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra increased the 
Symphony Orchestra, Carl Pohlig conductor, number of concerts on tour. For the Minneap- 
was increased from sixty to eighty pieces olis Symphony Orchestra a guarantee fund of 
Several new orchestras were established this $250,000 for five years was raised 
year. One in Boston, devoting its entire atten- After the dissolution of the Cincinnati Sym- 
tion to the works of French composers, chose phony Orchestra, (1907) that city depended 
Albert Debauchv for its leader Another was on the visits of outside orchestras for its 
organized in Wilmington, Del, by A H. Rode- symphonies. During the year (1909) however a 
man. In Seattle, Wash., the first season of eight new organization nU 
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formed numbering 70 players tmder the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokovsky. The Dresden 
Orchestra of 70 performers made a spring tour 
of the United States without arousing special 
attention. 

There is no doubt that better opera was 
heard in the season 1909-10 than ever before in 
America. A greater appetite and an ever in- 
creasing interest is responsible in a great 
measure for this, while the existence of a keen 
competition between the Metropolitan and Man- 
hattan Opera companies together with an 
extension of operatic performances in Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chicago contributed some 
stimuli To compare opera in the United States 
then at the present time with that of a decade 
ago IS to find that we have taken tremend9us 
steps toward advancing music to the position 
of an established and flourishing art amongst 
us. 

An attempt was made to make a departure 
W the singing of English Opera in English. 
On 18 March 1910, Frederick S. Converse's one- 
act opera, ^The Pipe of Desire^ was sung, but 
met with only a succes d'estime, ^ However, 
a forward step was made towards giving opera 
in the vernacular This work by an Amencan 
composer made up for its realistic and pictorial 
qualities by a skilful putting together of music, 
which IS poetical and modern in harmonies, and 
the score contains some expressive and beautiful 
passages. The presentation revealed careful 
preparation in its beautiful staging.^ Riccardo 
Martin successfully rendered the chief singing 
role, and shared honors with Louise Homer, 
Clarence Whitehill, Herbert Witherspoon, and 
Leonora Sparks The^ chief fault of the cast 
was their faulty enunciation, and this was due 
chiefly to the poor construction of the sentences 
in the libretto 

The second ^^American^^ production was 
given a heanng at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
on 8 February. This was ^Sarrona^ by Le 
Grand Howland. This composer's efforts were 
commendable, but the composition showed a 
distinct lack of originality and was Italian in 
construction and material. 

The season of igog-io opened at the Metro- 
politan Opera House IS Nov. 1909, with an artis- 
tic performance of Amilcare Ponchielh's ^La 
Giaconda^ with Caruso, Emmy Destinn, Louise 
Homer, Anna Meitschik (debut) and Amato. 
On the twenty-fifth of the same month ^Parsi- 
faP (Wagner) was given with a strong cast. 
On the twenty-seventh one of the finest per- 
formances of ^Tristan und Isolde^ that has 
been seen and heard for years was given. In 
December ^Tannhauser^ (Wagner), <Tosca^ 
(Puccini), ^Orfes and Eurydice^ (Gluck) 

The Metropolitan Opera numbered among 
its splendid forces in igio such supenor 
artists as Messrs Caruso, Whitehill, Amato, 
Scotti, Pini-Corsi, and Slezak; and Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Homer, Fremstad, Farrar, Gadski, Alda 
and Gluck Thirty-seven operas were given. 
Of these 17 were Italian, 12 German, 5 French, i 
American, i Bohemian, and i Russian. Italian 
works were heard the greatest number of times, 
having 72 performances, German came second 
with 40, while French was given 19 times, Rus- 
sian^ 4 times^ American twice, and Bohemian 
received a single hearing Delibes had seven 
performances of his ballet ^Coppelia.^ 

The spectacular opera, ^ Germania^ (Franch- 
etti), was given in Italian, during January This 


is a lyric drama in a prologue, two acts and an 
epilogue. Its story is laid in Germany (1806- 
13), and it was first produced at La Scala, 
Milan, m 1902 There was a revival of ^Ales- 
sandro Stradella^ (Flotow) in February, the 
first time in 23 years. The same month the 
Shakespearean opera, ^Falstaff^ (Verdi) was 
sung which served to introduce the magnificent 
tenor, Slezak, as Falstaff. This artist likewise 
scored a marked success several months before 
m the title part of ^Otello^ (Verdi) and later 
as Manrico in HI Trovatore ^ In March the 
popular German opera, ^Der Freischutz^ (von 
Weber) was heard A welcome novelty was 
heard during the close of the season m ^ Pique 
Dame^ (Tchaikowsky). The old-fashioned 
opera, ^La Sonambula^ (Bellini), was sung 23 
March 

Mention must also be made of the Russian 
dancers, Anna Pavlowa and Michael Mordkine 
who distinguished themselves and drew large 
audiences wherever they appeared. 

Fifty-four operas were given, too, at the 
New Theatre in conjunction with the Metro- 
politan Opera management Twenty-five works 
were performed Of French there were 
^Werther^ (4), <La Fille de Madame Angot^ 

(3) , ^Fra Diavolo^ (3), ^L’Attaque du Moulen^ 

(4) , ^Manon^ (i), ^Alessandro Stradella^ (i), 
the pantomime ^L'Histoire d'un Pierrot^ (4), 
^The Awakening of Woman ^ (i), and three 
performances of Delibes’s ballet of ^Coppelia ^ 
Of Italian operas 21 performances were held of 
10 works Hlaestro di Cappella^ (3), ^Barber 
of Seville^ (3), ^La Boheme^ (3), ^Cavallena^ 
(3), ^Don Pasquale^ (3), ^PagliaccP (2), and 
one performance each of ^L'Elisir d’Amore,^ 
^Madame Butterfly, > ^Tosca,^ and ^La Sonam- 
bula ^ Of German operas there were seven 
performances of two operas given ^Czar und 
Zimmermann^ (4), ^The Bartered Bride ^ (3). 
The ballet divertissement was also given and a 
single performance of Converse’s ^Pipe of 
Desire,^ and Bayer’s ^Wiener Walzer.^ 

The New Theatre was opened for opera 
performances on 16 Nov. 1909, with a perform- 
ance in French of Massanet's ^Werther > The 
singers were Farrar, Gluck, Clement and Gilly 
with a new conductor, Egisto Tango Alto- 
gether the performances at this house were 
artistically mounted and well sung Crowded 
houses were few, however, and the house closed 
to opera on i April, for good with a perform- 
ance of ^Cavallena Rusticana ^ 

The Manhattan Opera House opened with a 
series of lighter operas 31 Aug. 1909 Mr Zim- 
merman, Its impressario, director and general 
manager, introduced this season of preliminary 
opera to the public prices. The opening per- 
formance was that of Verdi’s ^Aida,^ in which 
the new Spanish tenor, Frederica Carasa made 
his debut as Rhadames; it was continued for 
nine weeks While this new venture met with 
a fair amount of artistic success yet a financial 
deficit was apparent from the first which soon 
amounted to $50,000. The presence of this 
second company however introduced many new 
artists to American audiences and did much to 
tone up the performances of both companies to 
a high plan of artistic endeavor. 

Among the prominent sinjgers of the Man- 
hattan Company, many of whom appeared for 
the first time, may be mentioned Mmes. Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Lala Miranda, Alice Baron, 
d’Alvarez, Buchene, Taty-Lango, Layas, Walter- 
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Villa, Cavalieri, Trentini, Carmeix-Mehs, Ger- Massanefs works head the list It was a great 
ville-Reache, Mazarin, Dona, Mary Garden, and year for this composer. < Lucia, ^ on 26 March 
Tetrazzini; and Messrs Jean Duffault, George 1910, with Mme. Tetrazzini and Messrs. Mac- 
Lucas, de Bernardo, Henri Scott, Wilhelm Beck, Cormack and Sam-Marco, closed the season. 
Dalmores, Dufranne, John MacCormack, Orville The new Boston Opera House opened 8 Noy. 
Harrold and Sammarco. 1909 with a bnlhant performance of Ponchiellis 

Mr Hammerstem made a new departure by opera ^La Giaconda,^ with Lillian Nordica m 
giving an educational senes exclusively of light the title role, Louise Homer as Laura j Florencio 
operas for which he engaged French singers. Constantino as Enzo and Meitschik made her 
This expenment did not meet with the success first appearance, in Boston as La Cteca, 
that was expected and indeed which w^as mer- Amoldo Condi directed. The Manhattan Opera 
ited The light operas performed by his special Company on 28 March 1910 at the Boston 
opera comique company were, ^La Fille de Theatre, gave ^Elektra,^ with Mme Mazarin, 
Madame Angot,^ ^La Mascotte,^ ^Les Dragons and ^Lucia^ on 29 March. The Metropolitan 
de Villars,^ and ^The Chimes of Normandy ^ Opera Company presented <Aida,^ with Caruso 
On 8 Nov. 1909 the fourth and last season at the Boston Opera House, on 28 March, and 
of grand opera under Oscar Hammerstein*s < Madame Butterfly^ on 29 March 
management opened at the Manhattan Opera In Chicago the Swedish baritone, John For- 
House wuth a performance of Massenet's sell, who was unknown in this countrj' until 
^Herodiade ^ This was one of the great sue- he sang Tonio in ^Pagliacci,^ during the last of 
cesses of the year Lina Cavahen in the role of four weeks of opera in that city, sprang into 
Salome sang well and was at her best in her immediate favor. Miss Nielsen, in Sie second 
duet wnth the Prophet in the dungeon. Renaud performance of ^La Boheme,^ won admiration 
took the part of Herod, and Dalmores John the and Mr Jadlowker was recognized as a gifted 
BapUst tenor. Slezak was the biggest drawing card and 

Many of the Manhattan performances were of won the regard and applause of his hsteners 
such marked novelty and merit that they deserve whenever he appeared. Others who succeeded in 
special^ mention. On 17 November, ^Sapho^ impressing the audiences with their art were 
was given for the first time in this country. Fremstad, Clement, Farrar, Caruso, Gadski, 
In fact Massanet was decidedly favored, for Destinn, Scotti, Alten, Amato, and Soomer 
soon after his ^ ^Griseldis^ was also given its The year of 1910 may be properly termed 
American premiere. F9r the first time in many a quiet one and as times of peace are most 
years ^La Fille du Regiment^ was sung in New favorable to the development of all the arts 
York This o^era proved a vehicle to bnng there need be no cause for regret at this situa- 
Mme. Tetrazzini a deserved success. Soon after tion. It took just such a year of calm to bring 
^Tosca^ was sung introducing the remarkable forth ^^The Girl of the Golden West,^ and 
beauty, voice and dramatic ability of Mme. Car- ^Koenigskinder,^ notable specimens of two 
men-Melis. In December Mr. Hammerstein different schools of operatic composition, 
made his first attempt to introduce Wagnerian The former of these two great productions 
opera in his opera house — in French. But the was the most unique and Americanesque opera 
public received his French-Italian cast and ren- that has ever been, produced in this country. It 
dering of the great German opera coldly although is a pointed compliment likewise from the pen 
Zentatello's singing of the title role was^ splen- of such a renowned composer as Pucani to the 
did. Jan. 1910, saw a sumptuous revival of growth of American taste and appetite in niat- 
Saint Saens’s ^Samson ^d Delilah,^ which was ters of music. The opera not only saw its 
well rendered and effectively staged The oper- premiere in America but its first production 
atic event of the year, however, occurred i Feb- anywhere, and Signor Puccini was present, 
ruary, with the production of Strauss's much Great honor was particularly paid to the Amer- 
heralded music drama, ^Elektra ^ It was gven ican dramatist for Mr. Belasco's play bearing 
on this occasion for the first time anywhere in the same name has been preserved in every detail 
French and caused a great stir as it had in its when the rendering in music nemiits, as has 
performance at Dresden the year previous. Its also the scenes and costumes On 6 Dec. 1910 
success was owing mostly to the excellent voice took place this remarkable production at which 
and dramatic ability of Mme. Mazarin who was seats sold for fabulous prices and wete occu- 
compelled to remain on the stage and in action pied by a celebrated audience, 
for one hour and a half, there being but a single Puccini's choice of an American subject may 
act of that duration. The music is weird and not have been entirely without design — aside 
compelling The orchestra, numbering 113 from the fact that the play contains enough 
pieces, was conducted by M. de la Fuente, On dramatic material to tempt a composer.' When 
18 Februaty, Orville Harrold made his debut Puccini was in New York to hear the first pro- 
as Canto in <Pagliacci^ and was warmly re- duction of ^Madame Butterfly^ he was then 
ceived. This debut deserved especial notice searching for a suitable subject for a new opera 
because of the fact that Harrold was singing It was David Belasco who furnished Pucani 
in vaudeville six months previous where he was with his idea for ^Madame Butterfly^ and as 
^found® by Mr. Hammerstein. There was a that opera up to date has been the most success- 
revival in March of Debussey's ^Pelleas et Mel- ful of Pucani's works it was but natural that 
isande,Hn which Mary Garden portrayed the the composer gladly offered to read <The Girl 
jrouthful Meltsande iJeautifuIly. The closing of the Golden West^ when it was given to him. 
innovation of the season was iJelibes's ^Lakme^ Miss Farrar was^ very anxious to have the 
with Tetrazzini in the title role. prima donna^ role in the new opera, just as she 

Of the 30 operas presented by Mr. Hammer- had had it in ^Madame Butterfly^ which she 
stein in 20 weeks, 18 were French and had 63 considered her personal property, hut it seems 
performances, 9 Italian with 40 hearings, and 3 to have been the composeris idea from the first 
German, heard 14 times, ah of the last-named to give this part of Emmy Destinn. He chose 
being sung in French by French singers Jules Caruso for the principal male part 
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The first two acts of the play, taking place 
in the bar-room and the Girl’s room, have been 
retained almost intact The schoolroom scene 
has been entirely omitted. Much of the last 
scene has been retained and the opera ends with 
a chorale of the men to the Girl they have 
loved so well This one of the few operas of 
the serious sort that has a happy ending At 
least two of Puccini’s scores are in the reper- 
tory of practically every singing theatre in the 
world and the indications are that the newest 
one will join the others 

In the production of ^Koenigskinder^ the 
operatic public of New York was invited for 
the second time during one season to witness the 
first performance of a new opera by one of the 
foremost European composers, Engelbert Hum- 
perdinck. This opera was given on the evening 
of 28 Dec. 1910, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House There was a very large audience and 
its applause so generous as to indicate emphati- 
cally with what great pleasure it received the 
performance The composer was present, hav- 
ing been in New York for several weeks watch- 
ing the preparations for the production of his 
work. He was called before the curtain repeat- 
edly to acknowledge the enthusiasm his work 
aroused. 

The management of the Metropolitan was 
generous in its provisions for the new opera 
and did everything to insure its proper 
presentation 

The cast was admirably fitted to it Miss 
Farrar, Mr. Jadlowker, Mme. Homer, Messrs. 
Goritz, Reiss and Didur had the chief parts in 
it ; Mr. Hertz conducted, and it was evident that 
they all had entered into the spirit of the new 
work with enthusiasm and devotion The scenic 
pictures are unusually beautiful and the choral 
scenes remarkably well developed. 

This opera is m fact the composer’s refash- 


romantically impetuous dramatic figure. Mr. 
Goritz has a character admirably suited to him 
in the Minstrel, which he acts with humor, 
spirit, and pleasing spontaneity. The Witch 
that Mme Homer presents, is comparatively a 
minor part; but the first act is much the gamer 
by her cooperation in it, by her admirable sing- 
ing and characteristic action Of Messrs Reiss 
and Didur, as the two pusillanimous and small- 
minded Hellabrunners, the broommaker and the 
woodchopper, only excellent things are to be 
said. After the first act there were 12 curtain 
calls The first three were taken by the singers, 
who appear in this act At the fourth call Miss 
Farrar came out bnngmg one of the geese with 
her. At the fifth Humperdinck appeared At 
the seventh Alfred Hertz was brought out 
After the second act there were again 12 calls. 
At the fifth of these Signor Gatte-Casezza 
came out and presented the composer with a 
silver wreath, the gift of the directors of the 
house. 

There is nothing sensational in the story of 
^Koenigskinder,^ and is not likely to create 
public excitement by any qualities of novelty 
or of daring. But it is a work of great and 
obvious beauty, of poetic and ideal atmosphere, 
of a truly musical essence. It requires no effort 
on the listener’s part to understand the com- 
poser’s thought or the processes by which he 
has developed it The composer of ^Kcenigs- 
kmder^ is still the composer of ^Hansel and 
Gretel,^ but the amiable qualities of that work 
are raised to a far higher uower in the newer. 
^Kcenigskinder> is in no respect a fairy story 
for children, but one for their elders ; an 
allegory of tragic, even pessimistic import, full 
of some of the deeper lessons of life, and telling 
first and foremost, the story of stones, that of 
people long waiting for a ruler and a leader 
and finally rejecting him with scorn because he 


ioning of matenal that he used in the onginal comes without the glory and the splendor of the 
form of the work, which was a play with inci- king. 

dental and accompanying ^^sic In this shape Music Cure. Various institutions in Eng- 

France, and Germany have conducted an 
elaborate series of expenments m what is 
nf ^s the «music cure » The central idea 

MrnsTan! of Munich Some of IL music of is that '"f^^d'ial to be 

not i^orchestolTncerts '’and fs'Tot X^ted to h?mseTL?hts en- 

not a little in orcnestral concerts, ana is not 

vironment, tne ^wibration 01 lire" is upset, as 

unfamiliar, ana trie substance ot tne opera, 

it were, and the narmomotis strains of music 
“efe^n^ely fs motive”?* was fn «« ^gned to adjust and hai^omze these 

part contained in the music of the Melodrama 
The _first performance of. <Koemgskinder* 


was in almost every respect admirable and pre- 


by this method* a physical effect and a mental 
effect The physical effect is that just stated — 


the composer’s intentions, which came to him 
through personal counsel, and his zeal in carry- ^ 

ing them out Miss Farrar made one of her ^lous , the soothing quiet to the mind , the let- 
most charming impersonations out of the f ° which many persons experience when they 
Goose Girl She is winsome in appearance and good music; "^e varying effects of music 
she expresses the naivete of the German maiden 7“ is considered at 

in her wistful tenderness. She is the dominating t^^se establi^shments, arid the treatment regulated 
figure of the first act, in which her activity according to the conditon and needs of the 
is greatest Her singing and declamation are patient. Of course, other measures are ad- 
excellent, expressive and full of tonal beauty, niinistered^ also, but great reliance is placed 
and dramatic significance As the Prince, Mr. upon music In France especially these insti- 
Jadlowker is at his best in singing and music, tutions have attracted considerable attention; 
He is sincere and intelligent in his attempts at and they are beginning to do so in Germany, 
his part, but he does not, in truth, make quite England, and the United States. In ipany of 
all fliat might be made of it as a robust and our largest and best sanitoria — such as 
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Battle Creek — ample allowance is made for 
^^music-cure® m certain cases. 

Musk Rat Raising, Fur farming has been 
frequently discussed in American newspapers, 
and some attempts have actually been made 
with varying success. Until recently the price 
of muskrat fur has not been sufficiently high 
to warrant much expenditure to prevent poach- 
ing, but the present demand has made muskrat 
farming a success. There is no great attendant 
expense, guarding of the preser.es and care to 
prevent depletion of the fur supply by too 
close trapping being all that is necessary. 

The Department of Agriculture has pointed 
out in a bulletin the possibilities of money 
making in the protection and breeding of the 
muskrat or musquash (fiber zibethicus) As 
the muskrat is native to almost every portion 
of America, the bulletin has wide application. 

In many States there are large sections of 
land well adapted to the raising of muskrats. 
Marsh land, for example, that is usually 
considered useless, is recommended for this pur- 
pose. Although nearly all the Canadian prov- 
inces have a closed season for the muskrat, 
there are laws protecting it in only 13 of the 
United States Many trappers, in th«r 
anxiety to distance rivals, begin their trapping 
as early as October, but as the pelts taken in 
February are worth nearly twice as much, as 
those taken in October, fur dealers, in general, 
deprecate the practice of early trapping, and are 
endeavoring to secure a reform, one firm in 
particular having issued a circular asking for 
cooperation to secure laws protecting all fur- 
bearing animals from i May to i November. 

The Department of Agriculture recommends 
a general closed season for muskrats from 15 
March to 15 December, or in the more north- 
ern States from i March to i December 

Muskrats are unsuspicious and easily 
trapped, taking any suitable bait readily, es- 
pecially in winter and early spnng The best 
baits are carrots, sweet apples, parsnips, turnips, 
or pieces of squash It is doubtful if the scent 
used by many trappers, such as musk, annis, 
or rhodium, has any advantage over the natural 
baits named. 

Traps should be set so that the captives 
will quickly drown Otherwise the animal is 
apt to tear loose leaving a foot or a portion 
of the leg in the trap Most muskrat hunters 
use ordinary steel traps The box trap is 
favored by some hunters, others use sunken and 
floating barrels David E. Lantz, of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, gives the following direc- 
tions for setting traps. 

Sink the trap where the water is 2 or 3 
inches deep and fasten the chain to a stake 
or, better still, to a slender pole, reaching into 
deep water ^ The pole upon which the nng of 
the chain is to slide should have a fork at 
the outer end to prevent the ring from slipping 
off Fasten the bait to a stick set in the mud 
so that the bait is about a foot above the pan 
of ^ the trap The animal, in reaching for the 
bait sets the hind foot upon die pan, and is 
caught more securely than if taken by the fore 
foot It immediately plunges into deep water, 
sliding the chain along the pole, and soon 
drowns 

Spearing is deplored on account of the injury 
to the pelts. 


Muskrat skins intended for the market 
should not be opened along the belly, but 
^^cased.^^ The cutting should begin at the heel 
and slit up the middle of the hind leg to the 
tail, around it and down the other leg to the 
heel in the same way No other cuts are needed. 
The skin is then peeled back over the body 
to the front feet, leaving the fur side inward. 
Close around nose, ears, and hps cuts are 
made and the fur is freed from the body 

The skin should not be dried before a fire 
or in the sun, but in the open air and protected 
from rain The fur is cured after the manner 
of all furs. 

Mu^rat furs have become popular for 
almost everj" purpose for which fur is used. 
They are used frequently to imitate many of 
the darker furs with success 

The increase in popularity of muskrat has 
come within 40 years, but markedly within a 
space of 2 or 3 years It was used at first to 
imitate beaver hats. The London importations 
show that for the 38 years pnor to 1800 the 
average number of skins sold yearly was less 
than 75,000 During the 50 succeeding 5 ears, 
the yearly average was 411,000 Since that time 
the fur has increased in popularity, and in 1909 
the total London sales were 3,771,000 

Black muskrat skins bnng the trappers the 
highest price. During the season of 1909 
buyers were paying 35 cents each for brown 
and 45 cents for black ungraded. But for the 
season of 1910 ungraded brown skins were bring- 
ing 65 cents and black skins ungraded 70 cents. 
Graded skins command a higher average price 

For food the demand is large and increasing 
The meat is ^mey, and the animals retail for 
an average price of 10 cents. In certain parts 
where the demand is heavier the price is double 
The flesh is dark red, and most fine-grained and 
tender. A simple recipe is to soak the animal 
in cold water, then place in a pot with a few 
slices of salt pork, adding water sufficient to 
cover the meat and stew slowly imtil the water 
IS thickened. Add pepper and salt to taste All 
recipes for*cooking muskrat require the soaking 
of the animal for at least an hour in cold 
salt water. This leaves a slightly gamey flavor, 
which may be overcome, if objected to, by 
soaking over night in salt water 

Muskrats are accredited with much damage 
actually caused by gophers and other animals. 
Dams, embankments, canals, irrigation ditches 
are, however, more or less subject to injury 
from them, and, in Louisiana, where they bur- 
row into embamkments flooding or draining the 
rice fields at the wrong time, they are regarded 
as pests. They also often feed on the growing 
crops and break down the plants A Louisiana 
law authorizes police juries of the parishes to 
make any regulation feasible to prevent the de- 
struction of alligators, the absence of which 
is believed to be the cause of the superabundance 
of muskrats. Muskrats also frequently invade 
com fields and vegetable gardens, destroying 
the crops and plants. 

Muskrats are much like field mice, to which 
they are related, and to propagate them con- 
sideration must be taken of the fact that the 
animals mate in March and litter first in April, 
again in June or July, and for a third time in 
August or September. The average litter con- 
tains 6 to 8. They migrate, unless restrained 
Since marsh land is cheap, it can be used 
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for muskrat farming at a large profit on the 
investment. Record exists of one muskrat 
farmer who secured m one season on a 1,300 
acre tract of marsh 5,000 muskrats, which he 
sold for $2,300. The land was worthless for any 
other purpose. 

Myer, Albert Lee, American military 
officer b Troy, N. Y., 14 hiov. 1846, At the 
age of 19, having lived through the Civil War 
penod, when his father died of wounds re- 
ceived m the Wilderness, he joined Company 
F, 3d Battalion, nth Infantry, on 26 Oct 1865, 
and when that battalion was organized into the 
29th Infantry he was assigned to Company F 
of that regiment He served as sergeant and 
quartermaster-sergeant until ii June 1868, 
when he was discharged to accept the appoint- 
ment of a second lieutenancy in his regiment. 
He was transferred to the iith Infantry on 25 
April 1869, when that regiment was formed by 
the consolidation of the 24th and 29th Regi- 
ments of Infantry, with the late Col Alvan C. 
Gillem in command From its formation until 
1876 the regiment was stationed in Texas, and 
the various companies took part at different 
times in the scouts and expeditions against 
hqstile Indians, and also performed escort and 


N aples Table Association. The 

Naples Table Association for Promoting 
Laboratory Research by Women, in its 
annual circular, calls attention to the prize of 
$1,000 offered periodically by the association 
for the best thesis written by a woman on a 
scientific subject, embodying new observations 
and new conclusions based on an independent 
laboratory research in biological, chemical, or 
physical science The fourth prize will be 
awarded in April 1911. During the past 12 
years 24 women have been appointed by the 
association and valuable papers have been pub- 
lished as a result of the work done in Naples. 
The zoological station at Naples was opened 
by Prof. Anton Dolirn m 1872, for the collec- 
tion of biological material and for the study 
of all forms of plant and animal life. Under 
his personal direction, the station developed 
into an international institution for scientific re- 
search. At the death of Professor Dohrn, 26 
Sept. 1909, his son, Dr. Reinhard Dohm, suc- 
ceeded him as director. Any government or 
association which pays $500 annually is assigned 
a table for research and is entitled to appoint 
to it qualified students who are provided by 
the station with all the materials, apparatus, 
and assistance, free of cost. One table is used 
sometimes by four or five research students in 
the course of the year. The association, which 
was formed in 1898, to promote scientific re- 
search among women, is maintained by annual 
subscriptions of $50 each. For the year of 
1910-11 the following colleges and associations 
are contributors Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, Barnard College, Bryn Mawr College, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mount 
Holyoke College, Radcliffe College, Smith Col- 
lege, Vassar College, Wellesley College, Western 
Reserve University, Women's College in Brown 
University, Women's Advisory Committee of 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, and Gorucher 
College. 


other duties In the fall of 1876, Lieutenant 
Myer went with his regiment to the Department 
of Dakota for field service in connection with 
the Indian War in that territory and in IM on- 
tana. He received his first lieutenancy in 1876, 
and captaincy in 1886, and the following year 
the regiment was sent to Madison Barracks, 
where it was stationed until 1891. After leaving 
this State the regiment went to Arizona, and 
at the outbreak of the war with Spam the regi- 
ment was sent to Oklahoma. The organization 
did not go to Cuba, but was sent to Porto Rico 
in July 1898, landing at Guonica on 2 August. 
Captain Myer served in the campaign in that 
island, and received his majority on 2 March 
1899. He was promoted to lieutenant-colonel 
of the 27th Infantry, on 22 April 1901. He was 
transferred to the nth Infantry on i August 
in that year, and became colonel of the 17th 
Infantry on 23 Feb 1903, and a month later 
was transferred to the nth Infantry. He was 
appointed a brigadier-general on 23 March 1907, 
and retired from active service for age on 14 
Nov 1910, while commanding the Department 
of Texas, having serv^ed as a private and as a 
commissioned officer in all the grades from the 
lowest up. 


^ Natal. A province of South Africa, com- 
prising an area of 35,371 square miles, with a 
seaboard of 376 miles. Thirty-five distinct 
rivers run through it into^ the Indian Ocean, 
but not one of them is navigable^ The country 
rises from the sea to the mountains by a series 
of terraces The European population has 
more then trebled since 1879 At the beginning 
of 1909 it had risen to 91,443 The total popu- 
lation at the same date including Europeans, 
Indians and Asiatics, and natives, amounted to 
1,206,386. Under the provisions of the South 
Africa Act, passed by the British Parliament 
in 1909, the Colony of Natal became an original 
province of the Union of South Africa. The 
Act provides for an administration, a provincial 
council, and an executive committee The 
council consists of 25 members elected by per- 
sons qualified by vote for members of the 
House of Assembly in the province, voting 
in the electoral divisions delimited for the 
purpose by Commissioners appointed under 
the South Africa Act. The seat of provin- 
cial government m Natal is Pietermaritzburg, 
with an estimated population of 31,230 There 
are 2 Government high schools, 41 Govern- 
ment primary schools, 2 Government art 
schools, 5 Government Indian schools, 2 Gov- 
ernment schools for colored children, 95 
Government-aided schools, and 164 Govern- 
ment-aided farmhouse schools for European 
children. Of the area of Natal, about 2,624,886 
acres have been set apart for native occupation, 
about 6,200,000 acres have been acquired by 
grant or purchase from the Crown by 
Europeans, 112,000 acres by natives, and 13,500 
acres by Indians; while about 170,000 acres 
have been set apart for townships; 1,950,000 
acres are in process ^ of alienation, and about 
1,127,614 acres remain^ unalienated from the 
Crown. The coast region, extending about 15 
miles inland, is highly fertile, and has a semi- 
tropical climate. Maize is the most generally 
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cultivated crop throughout the Province, and 
sugar, coffee, arrowroot, ginger, tobacco, ban- 
anas, vegetables, and pepper thrive in the coast 
region, and the pineapple ripens in the open 
air There are 935 miles of railroad open. 
Zululand, annexed in 1897, comprises about two- 
thirds of the country formerly under Zulu 
kings, and is bounded on the south and south- 
west by the Tugela River and on the southeast 
by the Indian Ocean Government is adminis- 
tered by an Administrator, aided by a Provin- 
cial Council (elected for three years). There 
is an executive committee of four members. 


14 January the annual dinner of the society 
was given at the New Willard m W’ashmgton, 
D C , in honor of the United States Army and 
the discovery of the art of aviation, the guests 
of honor being the President of the Republic, 
the German, British, and Mexican Ambassadors, 
and Mr. Whlbur W’nght A series of 21 lectures 
were given before the society dunng the year 
and the magazine made a volume containing 
more than 1,100 pictures, including 24 pages of 
four-color work depicting scenes of native life 
in China and Corea — a noteworthy educational 
achievement 


Nathan, Ernesto, mayor of Rome, Italy b 
London, Eng, 5 Oct 1845, son of a banker of 
German origin His father died when Ernesto 
was but 14 years old, and he removed with 
his mother to Pisa, where he continued his 
studies Mother and son became disciples of 
the revolutionary principles of Guiseppe Maz- 
zine, the Italian patriot, and they were forced 
by his outspoken views to move to Florence, 
thence to Alilan, and to Genoa, where their 
relations with the revolutionists were dis- 
covered, and they were obliged to flee to 
Switzerland to escape impnsonment Young 
Nathan engaged in business in Sardinia, and 
Genoa, and finally in London, where he re- 
mained until 1870, when the Italian army 
entered Rome, on 20 September, and a pro- 
visional government was formed. He then re- 
turned to Italy, and became associated with 
Mazzini in the publication of the Roma del 
Popolo, a newspaper which passed out of 
existence when Mazzini died. Nathan is the 
author of several books, chief among which 
is ^Twenty Years of Italian Life.^ In 1907 
the extreme parties of Rome, comprising 
Monarchical Democrats, Radicals, Republicans, 
and Socialists, joined forces against the Clerico- 
Moderate parties, which for many years had 
held the administration of the city The ex- 
tremists were successful, and Nathan, who as 
a Hebrew and a freemason, was most objec- 
tionable to the Vatican, was chosen mayor. 
On the occasion of the 40th anniversary of 
the taking of Rome, 20 Sept 1910, he made a 
notable address to the people, which created a 
stir throughout the world, inspiring a protest 
from the Pope and a prompt reply from Nathan. 

National Association of Mexican War 
Veterans. See Mexican War Veterans, Na- 
tional Association of. 

National Banks. See Banks, National. 

National Civic Federation. See Civic 


National Grange. The National Grange 
closed its annual convention of 10 days’ dura- 
tion at Atlantic City on 2 Dec 1910, almost 
uanimously endorsing the work and jilans of 
the^ International Institute of Agriculture, 
\ihich has its headquarters at Rome. The 
Institute was started by an American, David 
Lubin of Cahfomia. In Amenca it has had 
enthusiastic support and has here encountered 
strong opposition as well. The opposition has 
come both from the politicians at Washington 
and from such Western speculators as have 
no desire to see a stop put to conditions favor- 
able to wheat cornering and the rest, which the 
thorough, uniform, and simultaneous crop 
reports from the whole world, such as the 
institute’s bulletins furnish, are bound to put 
a stop to The result of this opposition has 
been that American representation upon the 
active force of the Institute at Rome has been 
by no means equal in influence and ability to 
that of (Germany, Great Britain, and other 
countries distinctly inferior in rank to the 
United States in the agricultural field The 
farmers naturally feel a sharp discontent with 
this, and their feelings found expression in the 
resolution passed by the National Grange, 
which was as follows: ®The National Grange, 
profoundly interested in the cause of national 
fraternity and cooperation in the commanding 
movement for its promotion which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark and glory of our age, feels 
peculiar pride and satisfaction in the fact that 
It is in the field of agriculture that the work 
of international organization has achieved one 
of its ^ broadest and most beneficent ^ results 
We rejoice that the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the conception and in a great 
measure the creation of one of our American 
fellow citizens and a member of our own order, 
has now won the confidence and support of 
almost all the great governments of the world, 
and become one of the chief servants of all 


Federation, National. agricultural peoples Its scientific investigations 

National Geographic Society. During and invaluable publications promise to put a 
1910 the membership of the society advanced to stop at no distant day to all disastrous and 
74,000, thus taking rank as the largest scientific demoralizing speculation in agricultural prod- 
orgamzation in the world, its object being the ticts. ^ We urge our own government to that 
increase and diffusion of geographic knowl- conspicuous support of its activities which befit 
edge which is disseminated through its official the greatest of agricultural nations; and we 
publication, the National Geographic Magazine, tirge more generous and practical provision for 
Lectures were delivered before the society in the distribution^ of its regular bulletins and 
Washington by Commander Peary, Sir Ernest various publications among the farmers of the 
Shackleton, and Colonel Roosevelt During United States. We _ recommend the appoint- 
1909-10 tile society maintained a large expedi- ment by the administration of the National 
tion in Alaska, headed by Prof Lawrence Grange of a special committee to promote the 
Martin of the University of Wisconsin, making interests of the International Institute in this 
a reconnaissance and studying the glaciers of country, and to make its work of greater and 
Yakatut Bay, Prince William^ Sound, and the more constant service to our people » 

Copper River, which informatiqn was given to The National Grange has taken occasion to 
the world through the society's magazine. On express its warm sympathy and cooperation 
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with the movement of the time on behalf of 
better world organization and closer fraternity 
of peoples. A report on behalf of the general 
peace cause, prepared by a committee specially 
appointed for the purpose in 1908, was adopted 
at the annual convention at Des Moines in 1909 
and published in the proceedings 

National Guard. During the year 1910 
there was a net increase in the strength of the 
National Guard organizations of only 734 men. 
According to army statistics there were 9,155 
officers and 110,505 men In view of this fact. 
Col E. M Weavers, chief of the division of 
militia to the chief of staff, recommended in 
his annual report that some action be taken to 
remove the hostility towards the militia gen- 


erally felt among labor unions He stated that 
union men considered national guard organiza- 
tions as standing bodies of men whose chief 
purpose was to be called out to put down 
strikes That this point of view should prevail, 
rather than the more patriotic one. Colonel 
Weavers deplored, but believed that the only 
way to remove it would be by the establishment 
of State constabulary, similar to that in Penn- 
sylvania, which could be called out to maintain 
order under any circumstances This would 
relieve the national guard of strike duty and 
prevent the feeling of hostility 

The militia organizations and their strength 
at the end of 1910 is given in the following 
table 


State or Territory 


Officers 
on General 
Staff 

Regimental 

Officers 

Total 

Commis- 

sioned 

Total 

Enlisted 

Reserve 

Militia 

Alabama 


21 

190 

256 

2,300 


Arizona 


2 

562 

58 

732 

40,000 

Arkansas . 


50 

9S 

148 

1,427 

175,000 

California 


64 

190 

254 

2,976 

309,546 

Colorado 


19 

86 

los 

1,100 

131,000 

Connecticut . . 


25 

162 

187 

2,422 

121,070 

3.088 

Delaware 


7 

36 

43 

4x6 

District Columbia. 


30 

81 

IIS 

1,664 

62,634 

Florida 


25 

75 

loi 

1,177 

264,33s 

Georgia 


3 

22s 

237 

2,733 

8,000 

Hawau 


12 

35 

47 

572 

Idaho . 


8 

49 

57 

560 

30,000 

Illinois . 


23 

S18 

589 

6,500 

638,560 

Indiana.. 


S 

171 

179 

2,106 

3,088 

Iowa . 


43 

208 

251 


Kansas 


31 

1 14 

I 4 S 

1,737 

375.533 

Kentucky . 


13 

14s 

IS8 

1,851 


Louisiana 


16 

1 12 

X 27 

1,692 

4,000 

Maine 


X 2 

122 

1,500 



Maryland . 


6 

152 

158 

1,745 

533,264 

Massachusetts 


97 

417 

514 

6,662 

Michigan ... 


20 

176 

214 

3 . 4 SI 


Minnesota ... ... 


42 

166 

207 

2,598 

221,000 

Mississippi. 


14 

X 2 I 

13s 

1,381 

32,500 

Missoun 


22 

250 

272 

3,550 

125,000 

Montana 


10 

52 

62 

70S 

35.000 

Nebraska 


IX 

97 

108 

1,450 

100,000 

New Hampshire 


28 

70 

98 

1,121 

40,000 

New Jersey . 


37 

307 

344 

4,02 1 

576,226 

New Mexico 


II 

44 

SS 

7x1 

68,000 

New York 


249 

734 

983 

14,408 

1,436,27s 

North Carolina 


6 s 

176 

241 

2,174 

650 


North Dakota 


9 

57 

66 

8,000 

Ohio 


28 

519 

547 

6,631 


Oklahoma. . . 


3 

52 

66 

903 


Oregon . . 


21 

91 

112 

1,411 

130,000 

Pennsylvama. 



580 

720 

9,387 

Rhode Island . 


4 

98 

1X2 

1,115 

100,000 

South Carolina 


31 

152 

183 

1.93 1 

213,274 

South Dakota. 


20 

67 

87 

230 

70,000 

Teimessee 


12 

138 

ISO 

1,409 


Texas ... 


34 

224 

248 

2,500 

600,000 

Utah . . 


9 

34 

43 

440 

25,020 

Vermont 

. . . 

7 

60 

67 

850 

46,500 

Virginia . , . - 


27 

ISO 

177 

3,352 

Washington .. . . 


4 

89 

93 

1,459 


West Virginia. 


2 

94 

1 X 4 

I 271 

2,88B 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


24 

169 

192 

438,472 


A special order, of interest to the officers 
of the National Guard, was issued by the War 
Department at the end ^ of igio. It contem- 
plates the establishment in the summer 1911 of 
camps of instruction where civilian officers will 
Receive instruction under regular supervision, 
to prepare them for the joint manoeuvers of 
the army and National Guard to be held m 
various parts gf the country next summer. 
These camps will be under the supervision of 
the^ ^ generals commanding the terntorial 
divisions of the army, by whom will be selected 
the regular officers who will be in charge of 
the instruction of the National Guard officers. 
The generals are told that care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of these officers, as the 


entire success of the plan depends upon procur- 
ing as instructors competent and qualified 
officers of the regular army. While the camps 
are intended pnmarily for the instruction of 
coinpany and battalion staff officers, field and 
regimental staff officers will be invited to attend, 
with the understanding that during the en- 
campment all questions of rank will be tempo- 
rarily laid aside An outline of a course of 
instruction prepared at the War Department is 
included in the order, but it is specified that 
this is given as a guide, to be modified in 
acc9rdance with the local conditions of the 
various camps The course is as follows: (i) 
instructions on the duties of a soldier, both 
without and with arms ; (2) the prompt forma- 
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tion of the company at the soundmg of the 
assembly ; (3) the care of the rifle — its essential 
parts, Its care, its cleaning, and its inspection; 
(4) camp police and sanitation; (5) first aid; 
(6) rations — selection of components, verifi- 
cation of issues, savings, supervision of kitchen, 
and inspection of meals, (7) paper work — 
correspondence, morning reports, duty rosters, 
sick reports, ration returns, muster and pay 
rolls, requisitions for supplies, invoices, and 
receipts, and reports of survey proceedings; 
(8) exercises in giving commands; (9) instruc- 
tion in military deportment of officers on 
duty; (10) extended order drill, (ii) instruc- 
tion in map reading, duties of patrols, advance 
and rear guards, outposts, duties in infantry 
attack and infantry defense, and the preparation 
of field orders It is suggested that the prin- 
ciples^ of patrolling be taught by actually 
organizing the officers into patrols, and that 
outposts and^ advance and rear guards be 
taught by tactical marches There will probably 
be between 25 and 30 camps for this preliminary 
instruction established in the month preceding 
the joint manoeuvers. 

National Horse Show. See Horse Show, 
National 

Nationalism, New. See New Nationalism. 

National Monetary Commission. See 
Aldrich-Vreeland Currency Act. 

National Museum. The United States 
National Museum is the depository of the 
national collections ^ It is a department of the 
Smithsonian Institution which was established 
by statute in 1846, under the terms of the will 
of James Smithson, who bequeathed his fortune 
in 1826 to the United States for the ^hncrease 
and diffusion of knowledge among men ® The 
museum is especially nch in the natural history, 
geology, paleontology, archaeology and ethnology 
of America, and has unique collections of 
American history, as well as many series relat- 
ing to the fine arts and the industrial arts. It 
is both an educational and a research museum, 
and issues numerous technical and popular 
scientific publications The National Gallery of 
Arts consists largely of the collections of 
etchings and engravings of George P. Marsh, 
the collections of Charles L Freer, containing 
numerous paintings and etchings by Whistler, 
and examples of Chinese and Japanese art; the 
Harriet Lane Johnston collection, including a 
number of the greatest English portrait paint- 
ers, and the collection of William T. Evans, of 
100 paintings, representing some of the best 
work of American artists ^ The parent Insti- 
tution has the administrative charge of the 
Museum, which grew out of its early activities 
and which is supported by congressional 
appropriations. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. See Children, Cruelty 
TO, National Society for the Prevention of. 

National Society of Arts and Crafts. See 
Arts and Crafts, National Society of. 

National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
This organization is asking through its com- 
mittee^ for the passage by Congress of a bill 
requiring the branding on food products of 
their exact net weight or measure. The asso- 
ciation which is composed strictly of wholesalers 
of food products throughout the United States, 


was active in securing the passage of the 
national food and drugs act in i^. More 
recently the assoaation has been trying to bnng 
about uniformity in food legislation throughout 
the country- The association's^ secretary says 
that reports from various sections show that 
consumers are not satisfied with the weight 
and measure branding clauses of the national 
food law, which only requires that if the 
weight or measure is stated on a package the 
statement shall be a true one. The assoaa- 
tion's counsel is preparing a model bill making 
the branding of food products with their true 
weight and measure ^ mandatory, but the 
association may give its support to one of 
several such bills which have already been 
introduced 

Natural History, American Museum of- 
The American Museum of Natural History 
gained many new and important speamens of 
much interest during the year 1910 After a 
journey covenng more than 38,000 miles in 
search of specimens. Prof R. C Andrews 
returned to New York in November with 
skeletons of eight of the largest whales ever 
taken, together with skeletons of ten splendid 
speamens of porpoises, which represented the 
largest collection of the kind ever brought to 
the United States by a single expedition. 
Professor Andrews left New York in August 
1909 and, through courtesy of the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries at Washington, was 
assigned to the United States ship Albatross, 
to do shore collecting among the islands visited 
by the vessel After visiting the Philippines, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Molucca Islands, Formosa, 
and Loo Choo, at all of which places Professor 
Andrews collected rare speamens of birds and 
animals, he proceeded to Japan. That country 
is to-day known as the home of the whale, and 
there every possible part is customarily utilized 
as a food. With the cooperation of the Oriental 
Whaling Company, the explorer was enabled 
to make a comparative study of the cetaceans 
taken in this region. Long trips were made in 
search of the sea monsters and many exciting 
experiences attended ^ Iheir capture In the 
course of these expeditions Professor Andrews 
established the record for the longest and most 
successful scientific whale hunt ever kno-vm. 
Among the skeletons he brought back with him 
were those of an 8o-foot sulphur-bottom whale, 
a 70-foot fin back, a 46-foot Sei, and 2 killer 
whales, which were 22 and 26 feet long respec- 
tively. Of the porpoises brought back by the 
professor at least one was new to science, 
while most of the others were entirely new to 
the museum Professor Andrews also secured 
over 1,000 photographs of rare birds and other 
inhabitants of the Padfic islands. All of these 
have been put on exhibition at the museum In 
the course of his studies Professor Andrews 
discovered what he believes to be the explana- 
tion of the oil tank in the heads of all sperm 
whales, the presence of which has always been 
a mystery to sdentists. Twenty barrels or more 
of pure oil is often found in this tank The 
professor accounts for its presence with the 
theo^ that it is the provision of nature for 
feeding the whale when other foods are scarce, 
his experiments ha-^g satisfied him that the 
oil from this tok is absorbed by the whale's 
body at such times. This explanation proved 
of great interest to sdentists, and seems to be 
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tome out by the fact that when a thin whale is was often occupied in the accumulation of 
captured this tank is almost invariably nearly material to be given away at the time The 
devoid of oil, wlule in the case of a fat whale ^^potlatch^^ was one of the distinctive features 
It is full oi aboriginal life along the North Pacific Coast 

Not long after the reception of the Andrews from the Straits of Fuca to the vicinity of 
collection, the result of several months’ work Mount St. Elias. This canoe exhibit is one of 
on the part of the operating staff of the museum the most popular among all those at the museum, 
was also placed m exhibition These specimens Another group new to the museum which, 
were gathered from the ends of the earth and was put on exhibition late in 1910, was that of 
were of great saentific value. One of the most a pair of loons, shown m their natural sur- 
interesting of these was the fossilized skeleton roundings The scene is on the New Hamp- 
of a manne reptile il feet long, which appeared shire shore of Lake Umbagog One bird is 
to be half turtle and half serpent It was standing erect over her nest and eggs, while 
classified as a ^^cryptoclidus® by the scientists the other is represented just emerging from 
in charge of the department of fossilized the water and is half hidden by a ridge of moss, 
skeletons The reptile, which has long been The birds are stuffed m a strikingly life-like 
extinct, has long flippers, a broad, compact manner During 1910, too, the museum re- 
body, and a short tail, suggesting a huge sea ceived an ethnological collection from Dr. F D 

turtle There the resemblance ceases, however, Aller, of Gatico, Chile Specimens to the num- 
for the creature had no long shell, while its her of 150 are included in this collection Some 
long, stiff neck, and small, flattened head, with of these belong to prehistonc times and many 
sharp teeth flaring out from the jaws, are quite others to the i^h century Several of the most 
unlike those of any turtle known to science interesting specimens are articles taken from a 
This specimen possesses the unusual advantage woman’s grave One is a basket containing 
of having been found in a remarkably complete feather plumes, bone charms, and bone awls for 
condition. The bones were not distorted by basket work, spindles wound with thread, 
crushing, so that it was possible to articulate spindle whorls, and a finely netted bag, 

the skeleton in its true proportion and form probably used for carrying cocoa 

and mount it in a characteristic pose Genera- Another highly important ^ addition to the 
ally the ancient skeletons are found flattened museum’s collection secured in 1910 was the 
m the rock, so that, while they make a fairly well-preserved skeleton of a dinosaur, 30 to 40- 
good has relief, they do not show the real feet long and 15 to 18 feet m height. This 
form of whatever species they may represent, skeleton was^ discovered m the Palisades, 
Another task of the museum’s which neared directly opposite New York City, and probably 
completion during the year 1910 was that of forms the most interesting and notable finding, 
filling a large ceremonial Haida canoe, 6454 both from a popular and a scientific standpoint, 
feet long, with Indian figures, about 40 in all, ever effected east of the Mississippi Kiver. 
which should be representative in point of The skeleton is that of a beast which roamed 
physique, garb, and action of the tribes of the the site whereon New York now stands as 
North Pacific Coast. The conception for this many as 10,000,000 years ago^ The bones were 
was by Director Herman C Bumpus, and the found lying embedded in a solid sandstone block 
supervision of the details fell to Lieutenant one foot thick, with a surface measurement 5 
George T Emmons. The technical work has by 8 feet, and weighing about 5,000 pounds 
been done by Sigurd Neandross, the sculptor. The task of removing this block intact pre- 
Lieutenant Emmons spent 30 years among the sented grave difficulties, but the officials of the 
Indians of the Northwest Coast, dunng which museum finally managed it. The dinosaur was 
he amassed a vast amount of knowledge rela- of the lizard family, belonging to an order of 
tive to old Indian tribes. The ceremonial canoe fossil reptiles found usually m rock of the 
was made many years ago on the Skeena River, Mesozoic age, which contains some of the most 
near Port Essin^on, on the Alaskan Coast, and wonderful land animals that have ever lived, 
formed part of the Powell collection obtained The dinosaur may be said to have been some- 
by the museum in 1883. The work of filling it thing of a cross between a crocodile and an 
with lay figures of Indians was begun in 1908. ostnch on a greatly exaggerated scale. In 
The figures are so arranged as to represent an habits the dinosaur was both terrestrial and 
ancient ceremonial known as a ^^potlatch,® the amphibious, and the structure of the tail in. 
time represented being more than a century ago some cases indicates its use as a swimming! 
The canoe is supposed to have reached me organ. Some were of graceful, bird-like action,* 
surf of the beach, being kept in position there walking, running, or leaping on their three-toed 
by the paddlers holding water and the bow and hind legs Others were heavy, clumsy beasts, 
stem men operating the poles while ceremonial walking or crawling on their solidly built four 
speeches and^ dances are rehearsed The result legs. They grew to larger sizes than did any 
of the positions chosen for the paddlers and other animal which, so far as scientific knowl- 
polemen is not only an artistic one, but also edge extends, ever inhabited the earth in any 
gives opportunity for mechanically bracing the of its periods, some of them being from 60 to* 
boat so that there can be no vibration of the 70 feet long, 20 feet high in their natural 
exhibit, the poles being anchored to the floor position, and weighing 20 to 25 tons. Some 
and the paddles riveted in the cement Ipase sup- were carnivorous, others herbivorous, the latter 
porting the canoe. The ^potlatch® was the walking chiefly on two feet, with the two fore- 
great giving ceremony when individuals and feet undeveloped, like those of the kangaroo, 
families impoverished themselves that the dead The great barren chalk lands of the West have 
might be honored, the emblem of the clan been the beds from which the fossils of these 
exalted, and social standing recognized or in- pre-historic reptiles have for the most part 
creased, and for it the invitations were per- been taken. Scientists had evidence in the 
sonally delivered nearly a year in advance of shape of tracks in the rocks that dinosaurs once 
the function itself, while much of a lifetime walked both shores of the Hudson and lived 
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on what is to-day Manhattan Island, but before 
last year not so much as the fragment of a 
skeleton of one of these creatures had been 
found in that section. More than usual import- 
ance, therefore, is attached to the skeleton of 
the inosaur found in 1910 on the chffs of the 
Palisades The latter will be the subject of 
extensive study on the part of the museum’s 
paleontologists during 1911. 

Natural Selection, Theory of. See Biology. 

Nature Cure. Back to nature is the slogan 
of a new, and constantly increasing cult of 
health seekers. This movement was started by 
Father Kneipp, and Pnessnitz, but from that 
time it has spread rapidly until it now has fol- 
lowers in nearly all civilized parts of the world 
Its chief underlying principle is the theory that 
the skin is the main agent in maintaining gen- 
eral good health, hence that it should be freely 
exposed to sunlight and air. In the pursuance 
of physical well being through this means the 
adherents of the nature cure go with so httle 
clothing that it practically amounts to none 
Since the beginning Germany has taken a lead- 
ing part in the no-clothes cure. In nearly all 
climates there are about six months in a year 
when any healthy person can go with safety 
into the open air unclothed. It is of these 
months that the nature-cure followers chiefly 
take advantage. In Berlin there is a society 
composed of some of the leading men of the 
city who daily during this season take exercise 
in the open on a large sandy waste just outside 
the city limits. Being for tiie most part lovers 
of music, these men spend a great deal of the 
time plajiung wind instruments. Practice upon 
such mstruments has proved most benefldal to 
them, particularly in combination with their no- 
clothes cure, A new colony of like nature has 
been started at Zurich, Switzerland. Here more 
clothing is worn than at most others because a 
pleasant mingling of the sexes, in games and 
social amusements, is one of its features. This 
has shown itself to be of great psychological 
and some therapeutical good. By letting the 
members live constantly in the open and follow 
all sorts of athletic games, this colony has 
reported many important cures of disease. The 
chief American institution of this sort is situ- 
ated at Bethesda, N J., where Doctor Lauter- 
wasser, the head, has introduced many innova- 
tions which have been the means of making his 
one of the most successful of all the colonies. 
It is his behef that patients should come into 
actual contact with mother earth, and to this 
end he causes them to partly hmj themselves 
for long periods each day. Following^ this, Doc- 
tor Lauterwasser has his charges indulge in 
long sun baths At night they sleep, rolled in 
blankets, on the bare ground. This sort of 
treatment has been found highly efficacious in 
combating tuberculosis, nervous troubles, and 
diseases of the kidney, liver, stomach, and skin. 
All these various colonies subsist chiefly on a 
diet of nuts and fruit None of them has a 
single case of sickness to report The society 
women of Berlin have come under the sway 


so marked that their club is at present overrun 
with apphcations for membership To the 
regular gymnasium exerases of their German 
sisters these French women have added sylvan 
dances, tending to develop grace and symmetry 
of movement and pose. Many men and women 
who^ are not able to join in the work of the 
official nature-cure resorts follow in substance 
their beliefs in their own homes By divesting 
the body of clothing, opening wide all the win- 
dows of the^ house, and devoting several hours 
a day to various exercises, and lying in the sun- 
light, almost as good an effect may be obtained 
as if the adherent were actually in the open. 

Nature-Study Society, American. The 
American Nature-Study Society has for its 
objects: (i) to promote critical investigation of 
all phases ^ of nature-study (as distinguished 
froni technical science in schools), especially all 
studies of nature in elementary schools ; and (2) 
to work for the establishment in schools of such 
nature-study as has been demonstrated valuable 
and practicable for elementary education. The 
membership is about 1,150 including practically 
all the leaders in nature-study and elementary 
school science in the United States and Canada, 
together with a very considerable foreign mem- 
bership scattered over the world Annual meet- 
ings are held in connection with the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and^ also with the National Educa- 
tional Association. The pedagogy of nature- 
study received the attention of several different 
committees of the society which are at work 
upon important problems within this field The 
Society publishes the Nature-Sfudy Review ^ 
which serves both as a cleanng house for 
nature-study pedagogy and as a teaching help 
in elementary schools. 

Navies of the World. Naval authorities 
disagree as to the relative positions of the 
United States and the other Powers in their 
naval strength In his 1910 't^avy Year Book, 
Mr. Pitman Pulsifer gives to the United States 
second place in vessel strength Great Britain 
is first, and the United States, C^rmany, 
France, Japan, Russia and Italy follow in the 
order given. This is the relative strength 
found by Mr. Pulsifer, both in vessels com- 
pleted and in another estimate of vessels 
completed and authorized. In the official table 
of sea strength prepared by the office of Naval 
Intelligence of the Navy Department, Germany 
is put in second place and the United States is 
third. 

In his compilation of vessels completed, 
building and provided for, Mr Pulsifer gives 
this estimate of the number and displacement 
of all vessels: 

Number Tons 

Great Britain 548 a,i 73 ,83 S 

United States 177 878,15:? 

Germany 355 963,84s 

France 448 725,23 1 

Japan 181 493,671 

Russia SIX 401 ,463 

Italy 171 327,059 


of the movement, thot^h in a somewhat modified Including naval vessels of all classes, in 
form. They have banded themsehr^ together total number Germany is ahead of the United 
into what they call the ®Body Beautiful Club,* States. It should be stated in favor of the 
meeting daily and goi^ through an elaborate United States that her navy is the youngest 
series of calisthenics with their hmbs imfettered , nsavy in the world. 

by clothes A group of women in Paris have , In the large guns, completed, building and 
followed his lead, and their success, has been provided for, which include ii, 12, 13 and 14 
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inch, Germany leads the United States, but 
nearly half of Germany’s armament consists 
of ii-inch guns, of which the United States has 
none. The United States has plans provided 
for twenty 14-inch guns, while Germany has 
none projected of this calibre. 

In armored cruisers, Germany outnumbers 
the United States both in those built and those 
building, if the classification of the na\y depart- 
ment is followed, but, if the three cruisers, 
CharlestOHy Milwaukee and St. Louis are con- 
sidered as armored cruisers — and they are so 
reckoned by foreign authorities — then the 
United States would be ahead in number and 


1910 contained a paragraph to the effect that the 
Government insisted on the necessity of voting 
as soon as possible the naval programme laid 
before the Chamber by the late Ministry This 
programme proposed the immediate construc- 
tion of 6 vessels with a displacement of 23,500 
tons each and fixed the number of first-class 
warships of less than twenty years life, that 
France ought to possess in 1920, at 28 At 
present France possesses the Siiffyen and 6 
vessels of the Pafrie class, and in eighteen 
months she should have 6 Dantons in service, 
making 13 in all, leaving 15 more to be built 
between 1910 and 1920. 


displacement of this class of vessels 


Two of these 15 units have been authorized 


At present the navies of three leading powers for laying down They figure in the statement 
contain Dreadnought type vessels as follows : of uew ships of 1910 under the names of the 
England ii, with displacement of 203,100 tons; Jeayi Bart and the Courbet Their cost is 
United States, 4, displacement 72,000; Germany, estimated at $13,000,000 each. 


4, displacement 72,000. 


The navy commission of the Chamber has 


The year book shows that when vessels been urging the Government to lay down 2 
now being constructed and those for which superdreadnoughts in 1911 and the Navy De- 
funds have been provided are completed, the partment is occupied on plans for these 2 units. 
Dreadnought strength of the three countries The disposition of the turrets is under consid- 
will be • England 27, with displacement of 558,- eration, \vhether they shall be axial, as in Great 
000 tons; Germany 17, displacement 357,000; Britain, the United States, Russia and I^ly, or 


United States 10, displacement 221,650 tons 


along the axis and on the sides, as in France, 


The British Admiralty has invited private Germany and Japan, or m echelon, as in Argen- 
contractors to bid for the construction of a tina The Navy Department is understood to 
new warship which is to be greater, faster and ^^e in favor of the axial arrangement, with two 
more powerful than any vessel built or under guns to each turret 

construction for the British navy. She will be . There are several vessels of large dinien- 
a considerable advance upon the armored cruiser sions being built or projected m the United 
Lion, now being completed at Devonport States. The two Argentine ships Moreno and 
Nothing definite regarding her dimensions is Rivadavia now under construction in American 
yet known, but it is stated that the following yards are of 27,940 tons each, a size which will 


table will prove approximately correct 


New Ship 


Indefati- 

gables 


Displacement . .38,000 tons 36,500 tons 16,750 tons 
Lrength . . 720 feet 600 feet 555 feet 

Beam . 87 feet 86 1-2 feet 80 feet 

Horse power. . 80,000 70,000 43,000 

Speed .. . 30 knots 28 knots 25 knots 

iJargest guns 


13 5 anckes 13 5 mches 12 inches 


Besides ten or tweljje 13.S inch guns, she may a deVailed account oithts 

S?r^wiVXfScpenSs°have reclnt^ beS ** the world, i Jan 1911 


be^ almost equalled by the United States war- 
ships Texas and Nevada, which were provided 
for in this year’s naval estimates. 

The Japanese Government has placed with 
Messrs Vickers, Sons & Maxim, at Barrow, 
an order for a battleship cruiser which will 
be nearly if not quite as big as the projected 
British cruiser. The displacement of the new 
Japanese ship is given as between 27,000 and 
28,000 tons, but other details are withheld 

Following is a detailed account of the stand- 


carried out. She will be desired to maintain 
a high rate of speed for a considerable distance 
without the necessity for recoaling, while the 


Abyssinia — Has no navy, 

Afghanistan , — Has no navy. 

Argentine Republic — The personnel of the 


engines, which will be of the turbine type, are navy includes about 480 officers and between 
constructed so mat they c^n be dnven 5^000 and 6,000 men, in addition to a corps of 


either by coal or hquid fuel This vessel is to coast artillery of 450 men, A naval school, 
be completed for sea within two years from a school of mechanics, a school for artillery, and 
&e time the first plate is laid She will not a school for torpedo practice are maintained, 
hold the worlds record for size, however, as The ships of all kinds are. 
the largest vessel now building is the Brazilian 

Rio d^e Janeiro, begun last Februa^ at Elswick, , Bunding 

Newcastle. This vessel, which will cost about - Proposed 

$14,500,000, will displace 32,000 tons BattlesWps 3 a 

An English naval eicpert, in dealing with the pJSSted'wSSs'. .... "V.V.V.V. t 

expansion of the German navy) has prepared a Armored gunboats a 

table which shows that Germany's expenditure ? 

on the construction and armament of new ships T^S^Saats* .*!!.“* . ! ! * ! ! * ! I 12 

has risen from $6,261,700 in 1896 to nearly $57- Submarine . 1 

000,000 in 1910. On the other hand, the expen- 
diture of Great Britain has risen from $43,292,- . The principal dockyards are at Buenos 

980 in 1896 to $74,787,150 in the present year. Ayres, San Fernando, and Puerto Belgrans. 
In other words, while the expenditure of Britain The^ cost of the new naval program now being 
in fifteen years has increased roughly by $30,- carried out, will be about $35,000,000. 

^000 that of Gennany has increased by ’ Austria-Hungary.— Tht personnel of the 
$50,000,000. ^ . , , , . navy consists of about 815 officers and cadets. 

M. Briand s last ministerial declaration in 590 mechanicians, engineers and other techni«u 
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Protected cruisers. 
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or 
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officials, and 11,500 men. The navy is largely 
a coast-defensive force, but is maintained at a 
state of high efficiency The new program 
recently adopted provides for a material 
increase of the fleet, which, at present, is con- 


stituted as follows. 

Built 

Building 

or 

Battleships (modem) . . . . 

... 10 

Proposed 

37 

Armored cruisers 

.• 3 

12 

Protected cruisers 

6 

11 

Torpedo vessels 

7 

19 

Destroyers 

Torpedo boats 

13 

3 

59 

83 

Submannes 

. . 6 


Costa Rica — The na\Tr of Costa Rica con- 
sists of I torpedo boat and i gunboat 

Denmark — The personnel of the navy num- 
bers about 4,000 officers and men The condi- 
tion of the fleet in 1910 was. 4 monitors, 3 
torpedo gunboats, and 14 torpedo boats. Tvro 
battleships and i small cruiser are still used, 
but they would not add matenally to the 
strength of the navy. Two submannes are in 
process of construction. 

Ecuador — The personnel of the navy com- 
pnses about 150 officers and men Its only 
effective craft is a steel torpedo boat 


The principal dock yard is located at Pola, 
and there are other small establishments along 
the Dalmatian coast. The annual expenditures 
for the navy are about $13,000,000 

Belgium . — Has no navy with the exception 
of I small ship employed in fishery protection, 
and a few vessels employed as packets. ^ A few 
shallow-draught gunboats are maintained in 
Africa. 

Brasil — The personnel of the Brazilian 

navy includes about 500 executive officers The 
number of men is not given. The fleet is con- 
stituted as follows* 

Building 
Built or 

Proposed 

Battleships Qarge) 3 3 

Battleships (small) . ... 3 

Protected cruisers .... 4 

Torpedo gunboats 5 

Destrewers .. 10 3 

Torpedo boats 4 

Submannes . 3 

Mme ship . i 

There are naval bases at Rio de Janeiro, 
Para, and Ladario de Matto Grosso^ The prin- 
cipal dockyard is at Rio de Janeiro. Naval 
expenditures average about $2,750,000 per 
annum. 

Bulgaria . — The personnel of the navy con- 
sists of about 1,145 officers and men Its fleet 
consists of 6 large torpedo boats, 2 small tor- 
pedo boats, I small cruiser, and a few craft of 
little consequence from the viewpoint of 
effectiveness. 

Chile — The personnel of the navy consists 
of about 6,500 officers and men. Its fleet is 
composed as follows; 

BuHding 
Built or 

Proposed 

Battleships i a 

Armored cruisers 2 

Protected cruisers 4 

Torpedo gunboats 

Destroyers 7 * 

Torpedo boats 5 

Momtor i 

Submannes . . 5 

Dockyards are located at Valparaiso and 
Talcahuno. 

China — A complete reorganization of the 
navy upon modem lines is now being planned. 
At present the fleet is far from efneient. It 
consists of: i second-class and 3 third-class 
cruisers, 10 torpedo gunboats, built in Japan, 
and a miscellaneous assortment of old and obso- 
lete craft. No facts conoeming the personnel 
of the navy are obtainable. 

Colombia — The Colombian navy consists 
of 5 cruisers, 3 gunboats, and a few craft of 
miscellaneous finds. 


Dgypt — Eg>^t ^ has no efficient warships, 
although It maintains a few nver gunboats and 
miscellaneous craft 

France — An active list of more than 50,- 
000 officers and men and a reserve list almost 
as^ great in^ number provides the French navy 
with a possible force of more than 100,000 men, 
of whom about 3,030 are executive officers 
Its fleet is classified as follows: 


Building 


Battleships (“A”) . 

Built 

. . 16 

or 

Projected 

8 

Battleships (coast defence) 

9 

. . 

Armored cruisers Garge) - 

. 13 

3 

Protected cruisers. 

. . 13 

, , 

Protected cruisers (small) . 

... 16 


Protected cruisers (old) 

. .. . . 13 

• • 

Torpedo gunboats . . , . 

. .. .. 14 

, , 

Destroyers. 

... 65 

33 

Torpedo boats (class i) 

. .. 38 

s 

Torpedo boats (class 2) 

, .. .. 379 

. . 

Submannes ... 

. . .. 58 

42 


To facilitate administrative operations, the 
French coast has been divided into 5^ mantime 
arrondissements, the headquarters being at^ the 
naval ports of Cherbourg, Brest, Lorient, 
Rochefort, and Toulon. Shipbuilding estabhsh- 
ments are maintained at each. The principal 
torpedo stations are Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Brest, 
Lorient, Rochefort, Toulon, Corsica, Bizerta, 
Oran, Algiers, and Bona Large dockyards are 
maintained at each of the naval headquarters. 
The naval estimate for 1910 was $68,300, ooa 

Germany. — The personnel of the navy^ is 
about r,750 officers and 33,500 men in addition 
to a reserve of about 110,000 men The condi- 
tion of the fleet in 1910 was as follows : 

BuUding 
Built or 

Projected 

Battleships 35 7 

Battleships (old) 4 

Battleships (coast defence) 7 

Armored ermsers xo 2 

Protected cruisers 32 3 

Destroyers 93 ®4 

Torpedo boats 47 

Submarines S 

The ships of the navy are divided between 
the Baltic and the North Sea stations, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, from Kiel to the Elbe, 
facilitating the passage of the forces from one 
base to the other. The chief naval establish- 
ments are at Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Danzig: 
smaller facilities are offered at Cuxhaven and 
Sonderburg. The naval expenditures for 1910 
were about $110,000,000. 

Great Britain — The personnel of the navy 
in 1910 was as follows* officers and men, 10,- 
856; coast guard, 3^276; marines, 17,603; other 
services, 6,256; total reserves, 46471. The con- 
dition of the fleet was: 
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Battleships 

Battleships (old) 

Armored cruisers . 
Armored cruisers (small) 
Protected cruisers (class i) 
Protected cruisers (class 2) 
Protected cruisers (class 3) 
Torpedo gunboats . 
Destroyers 
Torpedo boats . 

Torpedo ships. . . . 

Submarines 


Built 

48 

13 

16 

z6 

19 

20 
IS 
2S 

Zpo 

IZO 

z 

6s 


Building 

or 

Proposed 

6 


34 


13 


Dockj’ards are located at Portsmouth, Dev- 
onport, Keyham, Chatham, Sheemess, Pem- 
broke, and Maulbowhne The naval estimate 
for 1910 was $175,700,000 

Greece — The personnel of the navy num- 
bers about 4,000 officers and men. The condi- 
tion of the fleet is as follows: 

Buildmg 
BuHt or 

Proposed 

Battleships 3 

Armored cruisers . . i 

Torpedo boats .... ... 19 

Destroyers . S 

Nearly all of the torpedo boats are of an 
obsolete type. 

Guatemala — Has no navy. 

Ha'iti. — The Republic has a navy consisting 
of 6 small vessels, which may be ranked as 
third-class cruisers, 2 sloops and I gunboat. 

Honduras — Honduras possesses i gunboat. 

Italy — The personnel of the navy numbers 
1,898 officers and 28,500 men. The condition in 
1910 was as follows: 


Battleships 
Battleships (old) 
Armored cruisers 
Protected cruisers 
Torpedo gunboats 
Destroyers . . 
Torpedo boats 
Torpedo boats (old) 
Submarines . . 
Scouts 


Buat 

Buddmg 

or 

8 

Proposed 

4 

6 


8 

a 

14 


13 


2 Z 

12 

37 

. 

54 

. . 

7 

II 

. . 

4 


Dockyards are located at Spezia, Venica, 
and Taranto. The principal torpedo stations 
are at Spezia, Maddalena, Civitavecchia, Gaeta, 
Messina, Taranto, Genoa, Ancona, and Venice. 

Japan — As the result of the lessons learned 
from the war with Russia, the Japanese navy 
has been materially increased, and additional 
vessels are constantly being added. Japan now 
builds and equips her own war ships, an armor 
factory having been established at Kure When 
on a peace footing the number of officers and 
men available for service is about 40,000. The 
condition of the fleet in 1910 was : 


Battleships 
Battleships (old) . 
Armored cruisers 
Protected cruisers 
Torpedo gunboats 
Destroyers . 
Torpedo boats . . 
Submarines 


Built 


<58 

13 

17 

6 

54 

50 


Building 

or 

Proposed 

4 


8 

45 

7 


The dockyards are maintained at Kure and 
Yokosuka. 

Liberia — One gunboat and i unarmored 
steamer^ constitute the naval force of Liberia 
- Mexico — The Mexican navy is small, the 
personnel numbering but 198 officers and 965 


men The fleet consists of 2 steel cruisers, 2 
despatch vessels, 2 unarmored gun vessels, and 
4 gunboats Six cruisers are projected. 
Montenegro — Has no navy 
Netherlands, {The ) — The personnel of the 
navy in 1910 consisted of about 575 officers and 
8,000 men In addition to the regular force, 
the government maintains a manne infantry 
consisting^ of 50 officers and about 2,250 men 
The condition of the fleet was as follows 

Building 

Built 


Battleships 

Cruisers 

Protected gunboats 
Torpedo boats 
Gunboats 
Monitors 
Submarines . 


8 

7 

I 

50 

26 


Proposed 


Dockyards are located at Helder, Hellevoet- 
slius, Amsterdam, and Rotterdam. 

Nicaragua — The navy consists of 8 small 
steamboats, 3 on the lake, i on the Atlantic, 
and 4 on the Pacific. 

Norway — The personnel of the navy num- 
bers about 135 officers and 1,000 men The 
fleet in 1910 included 4 protected cruisers, 3 
gunboats, 3 destroyers, 2 coast-service moni- 
tors, 29 torpedo boats, and i submarine 
Another protected cruiser is proj'ected The 

f ovemment maintains two dockyards, one at 
lorton, the other at Chnstiansand. 

Panama — Has no navy 
Paraguay — One small despatch vessel and 
2 steamers. 

Persia — The navy consists of 8 small ves- 
sels, now employed in the interest of the cus- 
toms department 

Peru — The navy consists ^ of 2 small but 
modem cruisers, i old cruiser now being 
rearmed, and i despatch boat 

Portugal — Prior to the revolution in Portu- 
gal, the personnel of the navy numbered 425 
officers and 5,690 men At that time the fleet 
consisted of i armored cruiser, 5 protected 
ermsers, 19 gunboats, i corvette, i torpedo gun- 
boat, 10 torpedo boats, 2 destroyers, 16 river 
gunboats, i scout, and 2 submannes. The naval 
dockyard is at Lisbon. 

Rumania — The Rumanian navy is steadily 
expanding. During 1907, 12 vessels for the use 
of the naval police were launched, in 1909, a 
floating dock was purchased; several gunboats 
are^ now being constructed, and 2 armored 
cruisers are proposed At present the navy 
consists of I protected cruiser, 7 gunboats, 6 
coast-defence vessels, 8 torpedo boats, and i 
despatch boat. There is a marine arsenal at 
Galatz. 

Russia — The number of officers and men 
in the navy is about 60,000. The condition of 
the fleet in 1910 was as follows : 


Battleships .... 
Battleships (old) . . 
Battleships (coast defence) . , 
Armored cruisers 
Protected cruisers. . . . . 

Torpedo gunboats ... 
Destroyers . ... 

Torpedo boats. . . . 

Submannes 


Built 

10 

3 

I 

6 

8 

7 

97 

98 
23 


Building 

or 

Proposed 

4 
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There are dockyards at Kronstadt, Libau, 
and Sevastopol. Tlie latest estimate of naval 
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expenditures placed the amount at about $47,- 

500,000 per annum. 

Salvador — One small cruiser, now on 
custom house duty. 

San Domingo — One gimboat and 4 small 
cutters, the latter used in the customs service. 

Servia — One small steamer 

Siam — One destroyer and 3 torpedo boats, 
purchased from Japan in 1908, and 22 miscel- 
laneous vessels of small size and little fighting 
■value. 

Spam — Spam is adopting a new naval pro- 
gram, and proposes to put her navy upon a 
more modem basis. At present its personnel 
numbers about 16,750 men of all ranks, includ- 
ing a force of Q.ooo conscnpt marines The 
condition of the fleet in 1910 was : 

Building 
Built or 


Proposed 

Battleships i i 

Armored cruisers . . a 

Protected cruisers Qarge) i i 

Protected cruisers (small) S 

Destroyers S 

Torpedo boats 6 


Dockyards are located at Cadiz, Cartagena, 
and Bilboa. 

Szveden — A parlimentary committee is now 
considering the questions of a new ship-build- 
ing program, the completion of fortifications, 
the estabhshment of new naval stations, and 
others of vital importance to the navy. The 
personnel of the navy numbers about 290 offi- 
cers and about 7*000 men. The fleet, in 1910, 
consisted of i armored cruiser, 12 coast-defence 
battleships, 5 torpedo gunboats, 8 destroyers, 
55 torpedo boats, 10 coast service monitors, and 
several submarines. One armored cruiser is 
now m process of construction. Dockyards are 
maintained at Stockholm and ICarlscrona. 

Switzerland — Has no navy. 

Turkey — The personnel of the navy num- 
bers 915 officers and 39,000 men, including about 

9,000 marines. The navy is now undergoing the 
process of reorganization, but, at present, it is 
far from effective. In 1910 the condition of the 
fleet was : 

Total Effective Building 

Battleships zo 5 

Cruisers .... .... 3 s z 

Torpedo gunboats 4 3 

Destroyers 5 5 

Torpedo boats 38 15 

Gunboats 

United States — See United States Navy. 

Uruguay — Two gunboats, i despatch boat, 
and other small craft. 

Venezuela. — Three gunboats and i torpedo 
boat 

Navy, United States. See United States 
Navy. 


350.000, value, $3,892,000; oats, 74,200,000 bush- 
els, acreage, 2,650,000, value, $20,776,000, barley, 

2,498,000 bushels, acreage, 135,000 value, $1,124,- 
000 ; rye, 1,200,000 bushels, acreage, 75,000, value, 
$720,000; buckwheat, 20,000 bushels, acreage, 

1.000, value, $i8,ooo; flaxseed, 80,000 bushels, 
acreage, 10,000, value, $180,000; potatoes, 6,600,- 
000 bushels, acreage, 110,000, value, $5,544,000; 
hay, production, 1,500,000 tons, acreage 1,500,- 
000, value, $13,350,000 The farm animals of 
the State on i Jan 1910 were as follows: 
horses, 1,045,000, value, $112,860,000, mules, 72,- 
000, value, $8,568,000; milch cows, 879,000, 
value, $30,765,000; other cattle, 3,040,000, value, 
$66,576,000; sheep, 393,000, value, $1,729,000; 
sheep of sheanng age, 275,000; average weight 
of fleece, 65 pounds; per cent of shrinkage, 62; 
wool, washed and unwashed, 1,787,500; w^ool 
scoured, 677,350 pounds; swine, 1,942,000, value, 
$19,420,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing . — Nebraska has 
no mines. There are some quarnes for hme- 
stone and sandstone, the output of which for 
the last year m wffiich figures were available 
being $338,070. There were also brick and 
tiles produced, valued at $946,516 The total 
mineral output was $1,452,388 The manufactur- 
ing establishments numbered 2,492, a gam of 37 
per cent in five years, the capital $84,015,000, 
a gain of 5 per cent; the cost of materials, 
$151,671,000, a gain of 22 per cent; the salaries 
and wages $19,432,000, a gain of 38 per cent; 
the value of the products $198,669,000, a gam 
of 28 per cent; the value added by manu- 
facture (products less cost of materials), $46,- 

998,000, a gain of 52 per cent. The number of 
salaried officers and clerks was 5,105, and the 
average number of wage earners employed 
during the year 24,323. Omaha is the largest 
manufacturing city of the State The slaugh- 
tering is the main State industry. The capital 
invested was $120,592,542, the cost of material, 
$61,205,612, the output, $69,243468, and the num- 
ber employed 5,585,000. Another important in- 
dustry was flour and grist, the capital employed 
being $6496,878, and the output, $12,190,393. 
Other large industries are railway shops, brew- 
ing, soap,^ and candle making, smelting, sugar, 
and printing. 

Government . — The (^vemor of the State is 
Chester H Aldrich, Republican, salary, ^,500; 
term of office two years, expiring Jan. 1913. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is M R. Hopewell; 
Secretary of State, Addison Wait; Treasurer, 
W. A. George; Auditor, Silas A. Barton; At- 
torney-General, Grant G Martin. The compo- 
sition of the L^slature is as follows : Senate — 
Republicans, 14; Democrats, 19^ House — Re- 
publicans, 46; Democrats, 54. The United 
States Senators are Norris Brown, Republican, 
and Gilbert M. Hitchcock, Democrat. The 


Nebraska. One of the States of the West members of the House of Representatives 

North (Central division having a population ao- are, John A. Maguire, C. O. Lobeck, James C. 

cording to the 1910 census of 1,192,214, a gain Latta, Democrats, and Charles H Sloan, (Jeorge 
of 1 1.8 per cent over 1900. The population per W. Norris, and Moses P. Kinkaid, Republicans, 
square mile is 15.5 I>er cent The State has an Finance.— Tht debt of Nebra^ amounts 

area of 77,530 .square ^miles of which 702 is to $2,005,001 and the debts of the cities, coun- 

water. The capital is Lincoln, population, 43,973- ties, and minor civil divisions amount to $20,- 
Agrtculfure . — The acreage xwoduction and 410,040. The 20 per cent valuation of the real 
value of the important farm crops in 1910 were property is $261,936,073 and the personal $150,- 
as follows * Com, 206400,009 bushels, acreage, 202, 534, and the tax rate $5 per $1,000. The 
8,000,000, value, $74,304^000; winter wheat, 34,- State has 154 Natioinal banks, with 26,348 de- 
650,000 bushels, acreage, 2,100^000, value, $827,- positors, and $1:0,658,208.57 deposits; 520 State 
720,000 ; spring wheat, 4,865,000 bushels, acreage, banks, -^dth 24479 depositors, and $10,900,758.50 

839 
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deposits. There are six private banks and ii certain homesteaders who settled on sections 
savings banks with 16,846 depositors and of semi-arid lands under the Kinkaid Home- 
$2,618,239.87 deposits. The last available figures stead Law. The interior department claims 
showed the receipt of funds by the State, for that the indictments cover one of the most 
the fiscal year ending 30 Nov. 1910, of $10,960,- remarkable attempts at land grabbing ever 
91950, and disbursements of $10,744,066.34. brought to its attention The Democratic vic- 
There is no bonded debt tory at the election of Nov. 1910 insured a 

Religion and Education . — The leading reli- Democratic senator from the State, 
gious denominations of the State are as fol- - - 

lows : Roman Catholics, 49,030 male and 51, 733 Necrology , 1900. f d tv. 

female; Presbytenans, 8751 male and 13,^ Acheson. Marcus W . Am justice ^ ® °juue%i 

female; Lutherans, 27,146 male and 28,204 fe- Adams, Henry CuUen, Am statesman .... July 9 

male; Methodists, 23,036 male and 37,739 female. Adams, Robert J , Am statesman ^ 

The pupils enrolled m the public schools num- o?“ip^“For: Aff.’.'. jSl II 

her 280,581, and the average daily attendance Alvey, Richard H , Am junst Sept 14 

191,152 There are 10,352 teachers. The uni- Ambler, Jacob A , Am statesman Sept 21 

yersities colleges and technical schools are nine -.-.fA^^ H 

in number, having 334 male, and 114 female Arthur, Joseph, Am playwright Feb 20 

professors and instructors, and 3,603 male and Asserson, Peter C^tian, Am naval oQ . . Dec 7 
2.811 female students The total tuition fees 

' ^ J. 1 • t Bailey, James A , Am. circus prop April ii 

amounted to $149,716, and the total income from Baird, Henry Martyn, Am edu Nov II 

this source, productive and government funds, Barmg-Gould. Sabme, Eng author. . June 4 

was Apd 6 

$1,798,687. The standard for pnvate and de- Beit. Alfred, Eng Fman July 16 

nominational schools has been raised by per- Bell, William H , Am Army off. .. Oct 18 

mitting *e granting of certifimes and mcreasing Am”Swy -author It 

the minimum entrance requirements of State Blanco. Ramon, Sp sol.-dip April 4 

normal schools to two years of high school Boyd, James E , Am statesman ... April 30 

education The term in free high school has 

been fixed at four years for every child com- iro^,’ ArtSir, Am^^tatesman . Dec if 

pleting the elementarv work. The district pavs Brown, William L , Am jour . Dec 13 

the toition in the four-year high s^ool Am 

ChaTittes and Corrections. — The State has Bumett, Swan M , author-phys. . Jan is 

two homes for soldiers and sailors, one for Butler. Robert Gordon. Am jour . ’J 

r • J J J. £ • V J Cassatt, A J , Am KR pres . ....Dec 28 

feeble-minded, two for incorrigible boys and Cannon, Legmnd B , Am banker . Nov 3 

girls, three asylums for the insane, and institu- Gassier, Louis F , Eng pub June 30 

hons for the deaf, blind and homeless. These are aS .C J? 

exclusive of other institutions supported by Chichester, Sir Edward, Eng naval off . ...Sept 13 
private corporations and religious bodies. The of Den^rk ... jan 29 

paupers are under the jurisdiction of the justices 8uvdaiid,”w“N!T^ " . •; ‘■^n H 

of peace m the counties and the distnct over- Craigie. Pearl Mary, Eng author.. Aug 13 

seers. No pauper can seek relief until he has 7 

hved 30 days in the county; parents, ^andpar- cSSrafL^J-. lurNob '.’ \l 
ents, children, grandchildren, and brothers and Damon, Esther Sumner, Am Rev. sumvor ... ,Nov II 
sisters are liable for support There is a penalty ganforth, EUi^, Am pub off . . * Jaa 7 
of $100 for bnngmg a pauper into the county. 

_ Legislation.- Thit Lepslature meets bi-en- RSbert ofde^! Am ' •:;:MaS« 

nially and its sessions are limited to 90 days. Dresser, Paul, Am composer. . . Jan 30 

Its last session was in 1909 at which certain Dunbar, Paul^ Lawrence, Am. poet Feb 9 

chMces m *e_ State railway law re^rdmg the H 

details of administration were passed The is- Eaton, john. Am edu . . Feb 9 

suance of stocks, bonds and notes for a greater p^®® ** • ^3 

period than 12 months was forbidden without ^ aT'^J off ".fe H 

the consent of the railway commission, a two- Garcelon, Alonzo, Am ex-gov Me Dec 8 

cent fare law, a maximum freight law were Garlm.Manud, Smgmg master. July 2 

passed both of which are at present being aW off’ ' ' . ' ! ' iMaldi^S 

tested in the courts. The legislature also passed Gilchnst, Charles A , Am army off Jan 22 

acts for a compulsory system of guarantee of ghddra, J^ph F , Am. mventor Oct 9 

bank deposits imposing an ocrapatiwi tax upon .'Jun/I 

corporations providing for ®A more certain Gienfdl. Sir Hany. Eng Nav off Peb 20 

selection of the people’s choice for United oir 

States Senators,® a pure food law regulating HtSlOTT^L^e.^Am jui^^ .■■.".■jSiei 

hotels as to sanitation, prohibiting sale of liquor Hartmann, ]^rl von, Ger metaphy June 3 

on Sundays and between certain hours on 

week days, care of indigent consumptives, pen- Hemng, George, Eng philanthropist Nov 2 

alizing railroads for delay in settling claims, Hitt» Robert Roberts, Am statesman. ...V..’.VSept. 19 
provision for the physical valuation of railroad &.EdWB’.AS .•.■.•.8^7,^ 

properties, the abolition of secret fraternities Hogg, James Stephen, Am ex-gov. Tex March 3 

in public schools, and a uniform warehouse Holyrake. George Jacob, Eng author Tan 22 

bi’11 Hoppm, James Mason, Am edu Nov is 

recent bill Hughes. Aaron K, Am. naval off Mays 

History, 1910. — During the latter part of Huntin^on, David, Am. painter April 18 

ll Nebraslm were 2" 

indicted for driving at the point of their guns Jacobi, Mary Putman, Am. phy June xz 
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Date of Death 

Jewett, Daniel T , Am. statesman Oct 7 

Johnson, Eastman, Am painter . . April 6 

Jones, Sam, Am evangelist . .Oct is 

Ketcham, John H , Am statesman . Nov 3 

Ketcham, Geoige A , Am phy . . . May 29 

Kodama, Baron Gentaro, Jap sol . . .July 22 

Langdell, Christopher Columbus, Am edu . . July 6 
Langley, Samuel Pierpont, Am naturalist , . Feb 27 
Lappom, Giuseppe, It phy Dec 7 

Lawson, Sir Wilfred Eng statesman . . . July i 

Lister, Samuel Cunliffe, Eng invent Feb 2 

Lockwood, Daniel Newton, Am lawy -statesman June 1 
Logan, Walter Seth, Am lawy July 19 

Lowell, Carolme, Am actress . Oct 13 

McCabe, Charles C , Am. Meth -Epsc bish Dec 19 

McCall, John A , Am cor pres . Feb 18 

McClellen, Thomas N , Am junst . Feb 10 

McDonald, William H , Am, actor . . March 27 

Mclver, Charles D , Am edu . .Sept 17 

McMahon, Martin T , Am justice . . April 21 

McMichael, Morton, Am pub off . . April 17 

McNeill, George E , Am lab leader . May 19 

Mack, Frank, Am joum . . . . Oct 24 

Malone, John, Am actor . . . Jan is 

Marshall, Wihiam Edgar, Am pamter . . Aug 29 

Martin, Luis, It Rom Cath S J gen April 18 

Meehan, Patrick, J , Ir ed . April 20 

Miller, Edward Howe, Am edu Nov. 8 

Mitre, Bartolome, Argentme Republic ex-pres Jan 19 

Moms, Benjamin Wistar, Am bish . .April 8 

Morrison, Lewis, Am actor Aug 20 

Moses, Franklin J , Am ex-gov of S C Dec ii 

Neill, Henry M , Am chem . . ... .Sept 12 

Ne\nn, Robert J , Am clerg Srat 20 
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Agassiz, Elizabeth Cabot, Am edu -writer . June 27 
Aldnch, Thomas Bailey, Am peot-ed -novel March 19 
Alexandra, Mary Wilhelmina, Ger pnncess Jan 9 
j^ger, Russell Alexander, Am pol -sol . . Jan 24 

Alikhanoff, General, Rus sol ... July 7 

Alison, Sir Archibold, Eng sol Feb s 

Allendale, Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, Eng 

statesman . Feb 13 

Andrews, Edwetrd Gayer, Am Meth -Epsc bish Dec. 3 1 
Armstrong, Sir George _Carlyon Hughes, Eng sol - 

ed . April 20 

Atwater, William 01m, Am chem.. . .Sept 22 
Baker, Sir Benjamin, Eng civ eng . . May 19 

Benedict, George Grenville, Am ed -author . April 8 
Beundoif, Otto, Ger archaeologist . . Jan 2 

Bennet, Edward Hallaran, Ger surg . June 3 

Bentzon, Th (Mane Therese Blanc) Fr author Feb 7 
Berthelot, Pierre Eugene Marcelin, Fr. chem March 18 


, ^ _ 

New, John C.^Am ed ~ . Tune 4 

Nicholson, Isaac Lea, Epsc bish Oct 29 

O’Day, Daniel, Am Fman . Sept 13 

Oelnchs, Hermann, Ger merchant Sept i 

Otto, Archduke, Austrian dip ... ... . Nov i 

Owen, William F , Am actor ..... . . .May 4 

Page, Charles, Am. army off . .... Sept 14 

Paine, John Knowles, Musical director . April 25 

Palmer, John Williamson, Am ed-poet.. . . Feb 19 

Parkhurst, John G , Am Army off May 6 

Patterson, George R , Am. statesman - . . March 21 

Pattison, John M , Am gov of Ohio . .June 18 

Peacock, John, D D , Am. derg June 18 

Peel, Sir Fredenck. Eng, statesman June 9 

Peirce, James M , Am edu ... . March 21 

Pellignni, Carlos, Argentme Republic ex-pres July 17 

Penfield, Samuel Lewis, Am. mmeralog Aug 12 

Poor, George H , Am. invent . Sept 28 

Quintana, Manud, Argentme Republic pres . . .March ii 
Reed, Edward James, Eng Naval design . .Nov 30 
Rhoades, John Harson, Am banker ... . Dec 8 

Rice, Edmund, Am army off. . . . - July 20 

Richthofen, Baron von, Ger Sec For Aff . . . Jan 17 
Riker, William B , Am. druggist. .... ... .Feb 2a 

Riston, Addaide, It actress . . . Oct 9 

Roosevelt, Robert B , Am lawy .-statesman June 14 

Rosewater, Edward, Am ed ..Aug 31 

Rousse, Edward, Fr lawy Aug i 

Roustan, Theodore, Fr For. min . . . .Aug 8 

Rucker, Louis Henry, Am army off . . July i 

Russell, Israel C , Am edu May 9 

Rutland, Duke of, Eng Nob Aug 4 

Sage, Russell, Am finan . ... . • July 21 

Schofield, John M , Am Army off March 4 

Schurz, Carl, Ger -Am statesman-author May 14 


. June 4 
..Oct 29 
-Sept 13 
. . . Sept I 
. Nov I 
. .May 4 
. Sept 14 
April 25 
. Feb 19 
May 6 
March 21 
. .June 18 


Brezold, Wilhelm von , Ger meteorol. . . 
Billot, Jean Baptiste, Fr Mm of War. . 
Billson, Sir Alfred, Eng pol leader. . 
Blair, Andrew George, Can pub off 
Blind, Karl, Ger author-agitator 
Botticher, Karl Hemnch von, Ger statesman 
Brandis, Sir Dietnch, Ger -Eng forester 
Brandram, Rosma, Eng smger . . 

Brull, Ignaz, Austrian comp 

Buchan, Alexander, Sc meteorol. ... 

Bugge, Elsens Sophus, Nor edu. 

Bullock, Rufus Brown, Am pol .... 
Caffery, DonelaDn, Am. statesman .. 
Carducci, Giosu^ It poet 
Casimir-Pener, Jean Paul, ex-pres. Fr 
Cauldwell, Wilham, Am. joum , 
Chamberlam, Daniel H , Am. ex-gov. S C . . . . 


Champney, Benjamin, Am pamter . . .. Dec ii 

Chartran, Theobald, Fr pamter July 16 

Clay, Cecil, Am pub off . . . . . .&pt 23 

Clementme, Pnncess of Saxe-Ck>burg and Gotha Feb 16 


.. Feb 17 
June I 
- July 9 
Jan 2^ 
May 31 
i March 6 
. May 28 
Feb 28 
.. Sept 17 
. . . May 13 
July 8 
. . . . April 27 
, . .Feb IS 
... Feb IS 
March 12 
. Dec 1 
.April 13 
.. Dec II 
. July 16 

. .Sept 23 


Seddon, Richard John, Eng Pr -min ... _ 

Seymour, George P , Am P. E bish . . Dec 8 

Shafter, William Rufus, Am. army off. . Nov 12 

Shaler, Nathaniel S , Am geolog .April 10 

Shayne, Christopher C , Am. merchant - . Feb 21 

Shipman, Nathaniel, Am justice. , . . .June 26 

Spencer, Samuel, Am R R. pres . . Nov 29 

Stevens, Alfred, Belg painter. ... . . . . Aug 24 

Stevens, Charles B , Am. clerg ... .Aug 28 

Staiman, Thomas E , Am finan Sept, s 

Swift, Edwin C , Am packer April s 

Thayer, John M , Am statesman March 19 

Thornton, Sir Edward, Eng dip Jan 26 

Tidball, John Caldwell, Am army off . . . .May 15 

Toole, John Lawrence, Eng actor July 30 

Torrance, David, Am jurist Sept 5 

Tram, Charles J , Am. navy off. Aug 4 

Trepoff, Dmitre Feodorowi^, Rus pub off . ...Srot 15 

Uhl, Edward, Ger -Am. pub Aug i 

Ward, Henry A , Am scien July 4 

Warner, WHlard, Am statesman. ... . . . . .Nov 23 

Weir, Harrison W , Eng pamter-author • Jan. 4 

Wesson, Daniel Baird, Am. invent V^ug. 4 

Wheeler, Joseph, Am. mai -gen Jan 25 

Whitney, Adeline Dutton Tram, Am author . .March 21 

Wiswell, Andrew Peter, Am jurist.. . Dec 3 

Wood, Thomas J , Am. army off .Feb 6 

Yeamans, Jennie, Am actr^ Nov 28 

Yeomans, James D , Am dip Oct st 

Yerkes, Charles T , Am. finan Dec. 29 


..Aug 31 
.. Aug 1 
.Aug 8 
. July 1 
May 9 
.. Aag 4 
July 21 
.March 4 
May 14 
June 10 
Dec 8 
Nov 12 
.April 10 
. Feb 21 


Coleman, Leighton, Am Epis bish . . Dec 14 

Colyar, Arthur St- Claire, Am jurist . ...Dec 13 

Conger, Edwin H , Am. dip . . , . . May 17 

Conway, Moncure D , Am author . Nov. 16 

Coutts-Burdett, Baroness of, Eng nob . . Dec 30 

Cruvelh, Sophia, It. smger Nov 6 

Cunneen, John, Am pub off Feb 21 

Cutler, Charles Fredenck, Am. cor pres May 8 

Davis, James (Owen Hall) Am dram . . .April 10 

De Bourbon, Robert Charles Louis Mane, It dip. Nov. 17 

Delamateur, George Wallace, Am pol. leader. Aug. 7 

De Peyster, John Watts, Am sol. -hist May s 

De Ros, Baron, Eng sol April 30 

Dowie, John Alexander, Am preacher March 9 

Dundy, Elmer Sapio, Am finan Feb 5 

Dunmore^Eari of, Eng. Theo Aug 26 

Du^ea, William, Am manuf Ap^ 26 

Dwight, Melatiah Everett, Am gcanol S5>t 14 

Eckels, James H , Am banker April 14 

Estell, John Holbrook, Am joum Nov 9 

Parquhar, Norman Van Hddnck, Am naval off, July 3 

Field, Henry Martjm, Am. deig -author Jm 26 

Fmch, Francis Miles, Am author-junst July 31 

Fischer, Ernst Kuno, Ger phil . ... Jioly 4 

Fitzgerald, James Newberry, Am Meth -Epsc bish. April 4 


. .June 26 
. . Nov 29 
.. Aug 24 


Fredenck, of Baden, Ger Duke ... . Sept 28 

Furlong, Charles E , Am. sol .Srat 25 

Goschen, Geoig Joachim, Eng pub off Feb 7 

Gougar, Helen M , Am author . . June 5 

Granbery, John C., Am. Meth -Epsc bish, . April r 

Grau, Maunce, Pr singer March 14 

Gneg, Edward Hagemp, Nor comp Sept. 4 

Grow, Glusha H , Am. statesman March 31 

Guggenheimer, Randolph, Am lawy . . . .Sept 12 

Gunter, Archibald Clavenng, Am. author-diam., Feb 23 

Hall. Asaph, Am. astron Nov 22 

Hae^barth, William G , Am. derg Dec 13 

Harkness, Albert, Am. edu May, 27 

Harrison, Maud, Am, actr . April, 28 

Haskell, Edwin Bradbury, Am ed March 25 

Haswell, Charles Haynes, Am civ. eng May 12 

Havemeyer, Henry O , Am finan Dm 4 

Heilprm, Angelo, Dan expl . July 17 

Herschel, Alexander Stuart, Eng astron . . . June 18 

Higgins, Prank W., Am., ex-gov N. Y . . . . Feb 12 

Hodder, Alfred, Am author ... . .March 3 

Holabiid, Samud Becklcy, Am, bng-gen. ... Feb 4 

Holmes, Mary Jane, Am writer Oct. 7 

Hooker, Isabdla Beecher, Am phil^ Jan. 25 

Howard, Ada Lydia, Am. edu .March 4 

Huffeut, Ernest Wilson, Am lawy .-edu May 4 


. . j-nx 4 

... July 17 
. June 18 
. Feb 12 
.March 3 
... F^ 4 
. . . Oct. r 
. . . , Jan. 25 
. . .March 4 


Hugues, Uovis, Ft publicist 

Huysmans, Joris Karl, Pr author . . 
Ingersoll, Edward Payson, Am theo 
James, Daiud Willis, Am mere . . 
Jasti^emski, Leon, Am ^ -sol . . . 

Toochiip, Jo seph , Ger violinist 

Jones, Mrs WiUiani G Am. actr 


May 12 

. . Feb. 4 
. . Sept. 13 
. . Nov, 29 
. , Aug. 15 
. , June 13 
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Date of Death 

Elantz, Albert, Am nav off ^ Necrology, IQ08. 

Kearney, Dennis, Am labor leader April 24 ® ^ ^ 

Kelvin, Lord William Thompson, Sc scien Dec 17 Abbot, Edward, Am clerg -author . . Aprils 

Kemeys, Edward, Eng sculp . May i Adler, Pnednch, Ger architect- writer Sept 15 

Knight, Joseph, Eng ed Alden, William Livingston, Am author Jan 14 

Lamsdorff, ATadimir Nicholaievitch, Russ For Alexis, Alexandroxntch, Rus Gr Duke Not 14 

Mm . . • - MMch 19 Allison, William Boyd, Am statesman Aug 4 

Loewy, Maunce, Fr astron . . . (Xt 15 Amicis, Ednaondo de , It. writer March ii 

Lonng, Charles Harding, Am nav off ^ -nt Anthony, William Arnold, Am physicist May 29 

McClintock, Sir Francis Leopold, Eng nav Ad Nov 17 Armijo, Don Antonio Aguilar, Sp statesman June 13 

McComas, Lones Emory, Am jur^t-statesman Nov 10 Astor, Mrs William, Am society leader Oct 30 

McGhee, Charles McClung, Am RR on I Ayrton, William Edward, Eng elec engineer Nov 8 

McKinley, Ida, Am wid Pr^ident McKinley May 26 Balch, George Beall, Am naval off April 16 

McNally, Fredenck, Am pub . Sep 16 Banks, Sir John, Ir phy . July 6 

Magill, Edward Hicks, Am edu. . . . Dec 5 Batcheller, George Sherman, Am junst July s 

Magruder, Julia, Am author . Tune 9 Becquerel, Henn, Fr physicist Aug 15 

Malot, Hector Heine, Fr author . . Belmont, Oliver Hazard Perry, Am banker June 10 

Mansfield, Richard, Am actor Aug 30 Bethune, Thomas G , Am pianist June 13 

Markoe, Francis, Am surg . . Sept 13 Bikelas, Dimitnos, Gr poet July 21 

Maso, Bartolomeo, Cuban leader . Bird, Fnedenck Mayer, Am hymnologist April 2 

Masson, David, Sc hist • • ^ Blumenthal, Jacques, Ger -Eng pianist . May 18 

Mathol, Wilham L , Am pub. off . • Nov 22 Boissier, Mane Louis Gaston, Fr writer . June 10 

Moissan, Henn, Pr chem , . -Psb 20 Bonner, Hugh, Am fire official . March 13 

Moore, John, Am army off ... March 18 Bourne, Edward Gaylord, Am histonan Feb 24 

Morgan, John Tyler, Am statesman . .. June 11 Bromfield, Edward Thomas, Am clerg July 27 

Moms, Sir Lewis, Eng poet. .... Nov 12 Brooks, William Keith, Am zoologist . Nov si 

Munn, Orson D , Am. pub March i Brough, Bennett H , Eng manu f . , Oct 3 

Murphy, Francis, Am tei^. ref . .. June 30 Bruce, Sir George Barclay, Eng engmeer Aug 25 

Murray, David Ch^stie, Eng author Aug 2 Bryan, Wdliam James, Am statesman .. .March 22 

Newton, Alfred, Eng oinithol . . 7 Bidler, Sir Redvers Henry, Eng sol . . . June 2 

Olcott, Henry Stell, Eng Theophist leader . . . Feb 17 Busch, Wilhelm, Ger caricaturist Jan 9 

Oscar II, King of Sweden.... . Dec 8 Campbell, Lewis, Sc-Ger edu , .Oct 25 

Outhwaite, Joseph H, Am statesman . .. 9 Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, Eng statesman Apr 22 

Parker, Cortlandt, Am lawy July 29 Canet, Gustave, Fr artillerist Oct 7 

Patton, John, Am statesman . . Alay 24 Canning, Sir Samuel, Eng elec engineer. . Sept 24 

Pentecost, Hugh Owen, Am Soc leader . . Peb 2 Carmack, Edward Ward, Am pol N^ov 9 

Perkm, Sir William Henry, Eng chem - . . July 14 Caron, Sir Adolphe 'Can ex-Mm Militia, Postmaster 

Perkins, Charles E , Am R R pres Nov 8 Gen , etc . . April 20 

Pettuns, Edmund W, Am statesman July 27 Casali del Drago, Rom Cath card March 17 

Pinkerton, Robert Allen, Am detective . Aug 12 Casanas y Pageo, Salvatore, Rom Cath card Oct 27 

Pobiedonostzeff, Constantme Petrovitch, Rus Proc Cavendish, Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke Devon- 

Synod ^F®^, shire . March 24 

Pugh, Jar^ Lawrence, Am statesman.. , March 9 Chadwick, Henry, Am editor-sportsman . April 20 
Rasm, I Freeman, Am poL leader ... . March 9 Chamberlain, Jacob, Am missionary . March 2 

Rees, John K , Am astron March 10 Chamberland, Charles Edouard, Fr phy Mays 

Regamey, Felix, It painter . .... May $ Charles I, Ehng Portugal . Feb i 

Rixey, John Franklyn, Am statesman Feb 9 Chaulnes, Emanuel Theodore Bernard Mane D 'Albert 

Roosevelt, George W., Am consul April 15 de Lugues D’Ailly, Ninth Duke of . Jan 7 

Root, Oren, Am edu ... . Aug 2$ Cheetham, Samuel, Eng archdeacon , . . July 19 

Ross, Edmund Gibson, Am dip. . Ms^y 8 Cleveland. Grover, ex-president US. ... June 24 

Routh, Edward John, Eng scien .. . ... June 7 Cobum, John, Am congressman . . Jan 28 

Ruger, Thomas Howard, Am army off . ... June 3 Coghlan, Joseph Bullock, Am naval off , . Dec 5 

Russell, William Hamilton, Am arch July 23 Colbm, Sir Auckland, Eng col off .. . March 24 

Russell, William Howard, Eng joum,. ,, , Peb 10 Coppee, Francois, Fr writer . .. . May 23 

Rylance, Joseph H , Am deig. . Sept 24 Cremer, Sir William Randal, Eng dip .. July 22 

Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, Am. sculp Aug 3 Crownmshield, Arent Schuyler, Am naval off . May 27 

Sarafoff, Boris, Bulg. rev ^ . . Dec 12 Cullingworth, Charles James, Eng phy . May it 

Sergeant, Henry C, Am invent Jan 31 Curtis, Alfred Allen, Am Rom Cath bishop .July 11 

Sheffi^d, William Paine, Am lunst June a Cutcheon, Byron M , Am sol . ..Aprd 12 

Shrady, George F , Am. suig -ed -author . . . . Nov 30 Cutting, Fredenck L , Am ms com . ..... Jan 8 

Slemp, Campbell, Am statesman Oct 13 Dailey, Peter P , Am actor . . . May 23 

Sloan, Samuel, Am. R.R magnate Sept. 22 .Daniws, George Henry, Am R R, off . . July i 

Smith, Joseph Adam^ Am nav off Aug 18 Davis, Charles Abbott, Am natuxahst ... .Jan ao 

Stang, William, Am Rom Cath bish. . .* Feb 2 Day, Sir John, Eng 3unst . .June 13 

Stephenson, Samuel M , Am finan .. July 31 Deane, Sir^Harold, tEng sol . . July 6 

Stoddard, James Am actor . . ... Dec 9 Derby, Fredenck ArtWr Stanley, Sixteenth Earl 

Sully-Prutthomme, Rene Francois, Pr poet . . . .Sept 7 of June 14 

Svampa, Domenico, It Rom Cath card ..Aug 10 Dix, Morgan, Am clerc . April 29 

Swayne, Charles, Arm mnst July s Dodge, Francis Safford, Am sol . . . Peb 19 

Taft, Louise M , mother President Taft. Dec 8 Drachmann, HolgCT H H., Dan poet Jan 14 

Taylor, Gecroe B , Am m^on Oct 3 Drury-Lowe, Sir Drury Curzon, Eng sol . Apnl 6 

T^hune, Edward P., Am clerg Mayas Duncan, William Wallace, Am Mth-Eps bishop March 2 

^eunet, Andre, Fr wnter . . 23 Duro, Capt Cesareo Fernandez, Sp naval author June 5 

jurist.. . ....... Peb 5 Dyas, Ada, Gr_ actrei^ . . March 12 

’ ‘ " .... July 20 

March 18 

Tilton, Theodore, Er^ wnter _ May 25 Enchsen, Mylius, Dan expl ^ . .... 

Townsend, Wilham K, Am ^ jurist June i Esmarch, Johannes Fnednch A von, Ger phy. .Peb 23 

Tumll, Henry S , Am army off . ....... May 24 Evans, Sir John, Eng antiquary. . .. May 31 

Tyler, Alfred I-ee, Am R R. magnate Tune r Ewald, Carl, Dan wnter . . . March 

Underwood, Lucien, Am botan Nov 16 Paulamb, James Remington, Am composer. . .March 26 

yamum, James M , Am law March 26 Fausboll, Michael Viggo, Dan onental sch . Junes 

Vaxw, ;^wm. Am wtor . . May 4 Fenollosa, Earnest Francisco, Am edu . Sept 25 

Walker, John Gr^es, Am nav off Sept 16 Ferdinand IV, Aus Archduke, Gr Duke Tuscany Jan 17 

Walker, Joseph Henry, Am. statesman April 3 Fergusson, Arthur Walsh, Am dip Tan 20 

Walter, Alfred, Am cor. pres Peb 15 Fessenden, Samud, Am statesman . . . Jan 17 

Warren, Minton, Am. edu . Npv a 6 Fevier, Louis Francois, Pr sol. . ,. Dec 25 

Watson, John (Ian Madaren) Sc author. .. May 6 Fithian, Edward, Am naval eng Aug 20 

mitt^, Wilham, Eng mere . ^ , . . Jan. 24 Fitzgerald. Sir Thomas, Australian' surg July 9 

Wilberforce, Ernest Roland, Eng bish._Chichester Sept 9 Fletcher, Jame^ Eng -Can hot Nov 9 

Wilcox, (^lando B , Am. army off May 10 Fowler, Charles Henry, Am Meth -Eps bishop .March 20 

Willard, Joseph Flynt Am. sociol . ... Jan 20 Frechelte, Louis Honore, Fr -Can poet June t 

WaicQx. David Am. R R pres . . April 24 Freer, Frederick Warren, Am painter . . March 7 

Williams John Joseph, Am Rom Cath. archbish. Aug 30 Fulleylove. John, Eng. painter May 24 

Kate Hemp, Am actress Feb 4 Gardiner, EdCward G .Am marine biologist ' * Nov 4 

Wxnt, Theodore J , Am army off March a i Garrett, Patrick F. Am ranger March 

Wonnser, Isidor, Am banker June ax Gaudry, Jean Albert, Fr. paleontologist.. Nov 20 

Wyeth, John, Am mere . .March 30 Gebhart, Emil,. Pr writer April ar 
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NECROLOGY, 1908 — NECROLOGY, 1909 


Date of Death 

Gevaert, Francois Auguste, Belg composer Dec 28 
Gibbs, Oliver Wolcott, Am scien . . . Dec. 9 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, Am edu ... . .Oct 13 

Greenough, John James, Am mventor Aug 25 

Halderman, John A, Am sol -dip . . Sept 21 

Halevy, Ludovic, Fr dramatist . . May 7 

Hall, Charles Cuthbert, Am theo . . , March 25 

Hamy, Theodore Jules Earnest, Fr anthropologist Kov 18 
Hansliy, Alexander, Rus solar physicist . . Aug ii 

Hardy de Penm, Gen , Fr sol-author . . July 2 

Hams, Jod Chandler, Am author July 3 

Haven, George Gnswold, Am banker March 18 

Headlam, Walter George, Eng sch June 19 

Heath, Darnel CoUamore, Am pub . . -Jan 28 

Hebert, Antoine, Fr pamter .. . Xov 5 

Hibbert, Su John Tomlinson, Eng pol . Nov 7 

Hiscox, Gardner Dexter, Am engmeer Sept 13 

Hopkms, Henry, Ana edu . . Oct 18 

Horstman, Ignatius Frederick, Am Rom Cath bish May 13 
Hosley, Harry Hibbard, Am Commander U S 

Nav Jan 6 

Hosner, Hamet Goodhue, Am sculp.. Feb 21 

Hourbron, Frederick, Fr artist . . Oct 19 

Howard, George Bronson, Am playwr Aug 4 

Howitt, Alfred W'lUiam, Eng scien March 8 

Hubschmann, Johannes Heinnch, Ger philologist Jan 21 
Hutchmson, John Wallace, Am singer . . Oct 29 

Ibbertson, Sir Denzil, Eng col off . .Feb 21 

Ignatieff, Nikolai Pavlo\itch, Rus dip . ... July 4 

Ingalls, Charles Russell, Am jurist May 28 

Inouye, Hikaru, Jap gen . Dec 16 

Jacquer, AchiUe, Fr engraver . . . Oct 30 

Jannsen, Peter, Ger pamter . . - . . - Feb 20 

Jelif, George Edward, Eng edu Nov 19 

Tenks, George Augustus, Am lawy Feb 10 

Jesup, Moms Ketchem, Am banker ... . Jan 22 

Johnscn, David, Am pamter Feb 4 

Joly de Lotbmiere, Sir Henry Gustave, Can states- 
man . .. Nov 16 

Kane, Theodore, F , Am naval off. . March 14 

Karsten, Hermann, Ger naturalist Aug . 

Kaufmann, Richard von, Ger econ March 12 

Kellennan, William Ashbrook, Am hot March 8 

Kielhom, Lorenz Franz, Ger sch March 

KiUam, Albert Clements, Can jurist . .. .Feb 28 

Kmg, Tom C , American metallurgist . . .Feb 27 
Kmgston, Charles Cameron, Austral statesman .May ii 

Knowles, Sir James, Eng- ed Feb. 13 

Kretschmer, Edmund, Ger comp Sept 14 

Kwang-Hsu, Ch- Emperor . ^ Nov. 14 

Lambeaux, Josef, Belg sculp .Tuned 

Landelle, Charles, Fr pamter . Oct 18 

Lanham, Samuel Willis Tucker, Am ex-gov. Tex .July 29 
L’Arronge, Adolf, Ger dram-thea. man - .. .Mayas 

Latimer, Asbury ChuTchwell, Am statesman . ..Feb 20 

Law, Sir Edward Fitzgerald, Eng dip Nov 1 

Lawler, Thomas G , Am com -m-ch. G. A R. . . Feb, 3 
Lecot, Victor Lucien Sulpice, Rom. Cath, card. . Dec 21 

Lee, L^ie Alexander, Am bid May 20 

Leydet, Victor, Fr statesman Oct 23 

XfCydig, Franz von, Ger zool ... . . .May 13 

Lie, Jonas Launtz Edemil, Nor poet-novl . , Tiny 6 
Liebreich, Oskar, Ger pharm. . . . July 2 

Lmevitch, Nicholas Pctrovitch, Rus Com -m-ch April 23 
Loe, Walter von, Ger field-mar. . . . July 6 

Lowy, Albert, Jew writer ... .May 21 

Lucanus, Fnednch Karl Herman von, Ger ch civ 

cab Aug. 2 

Lucca, Pauline, Ger smger .... . ....Feb 28 

Luozozewska, Hedwig, Pol. jpoet . .... Sept 23 

Lyne, Joseph Leycaster, Eng mis Oct 10 

Mac Donald, James W A , Am sculp Aug 14 

Mac Dowell, Edward Alexander, Am comp Jan. 23 

Mackay, Donald Sage, Am clerg Aug 27 

Maignan, Albert, Fr. pamter., ^t 29 

Malet, Sir Edward Baldwin, Eng. dip ^ne 29 

Marches!, Salvatore, It smger — .... J^b 20 

Marty, Georges, Fr com . . . . • • pet 11 

Mascart, Eleutheie Ehe Nicholas, Pr physicist. . Aug 26 

Mason, Otis Tufton, Am. ethn . -No"^ 5 

Mathieu, Francois I)esixe, Fr Rom. Cath. card Oct 26 
Mclme, James Elorant, Am. pub off . . - July 23 

Menscal, Amceto Garma, Am. civ eng . . .July 20 

Merrill, George Edmands, Am deig-edu June ii 

MitcheU. Do^d Grant. Am. essayist Dec 13 

Moulton, Mrs Louise Chandler, Am author . , . .Aug. 10 
Murarieff, Nicholas Vladimer, Rus state sm a n . -Dec. 14 

Morceila. Carlo, It Rom Oath card July 22 

Nodzju, Michitsuraj Jap. gen Oct. 10 

Norton, Charles Ehot, Am seh.... ... . ... .Oct. 21 
O’Conor, Sir Nicholas Roderick, Eng. dtp . .March 19 
Ouida (Louise ^ la Bamee) Fr author , - . . J^ 25 

Palma, Tomas Estrada, Pteddeat Cuba. ..Nov 4 

Pastor, Antonio, Am. theat man 

Paulsen, Fnedrich, Ger phil Aug 14 

Pemter, Josef Mana, Ausbian melteord- - 

Pettigrew, James Bell, Ena phydd 4®^ 3o 

Phillipe, Louis, Or. Prin., Portugal... .... r 

Plener, Ignas von, Austrian statesman Feb. 17 


Date of Death 

Porter, Benjamm Curtis, Am. pamter April 2 

Pnvetti, Giuhs, It statesman June 6 

Proctor, Redfield, Am. statesman Mar 4 

Ranc, Arthur, Fr pol Aug 10 

Randall, James Ryder, Am joum poet . . . ,Jan 14 

Reid, Sir Robert, Newfoundland R R cont June 3 
Richard, Francois Mane Benjamm, Fr Rom Cath 
-r. ^ . . Jan 28 

Roosa, Daniel Bennett, Am phy March 8 

Rudmi, Antonia Starabba, Marquis di, It states- 

man . . , Aug 7 

Sackidle-W^t, Sir Lionel, Eng dip . Sept 3 

Salmeron, Nicholas, Sp states man , .. Aug 21 

Samuels, Samuel, Am sea capt ... May 18 

Sankey, Ira David, Am evang . Aug 13 

Sarasate, Navascues, Pablo M. M , Sp violinist .Sept 20 
Sardou, Victonen, Fr dram . . . Nov 8 

Sargent, Frank Pierce, Am lab leader. .. Sept 4 
Satterlee, Henry Yates, Am Epsc bish . ..Feb 22 

Satterlee, Walter, Am pamter . . May 28 

Sawyer, Charles Henry, Am ex-Gov N H Jan 18 

Schotter, Leopold von Chnstelli, Austnan phy. April 21 
Self ndge, Thomas E , Am sol . Sept 17 

Senn, Nicholas, Am surg . Jan 2 

Shuvaloff, Paul, Count, Rus sol -dip. .. Aprils 

Smith, Charles Emory, Am joum -pub off, Jan 19 
Snow, Francis Huntm^on, Am Edu -scien . . Sept 20 
Spofford, Amsworth Rand, Am libranan. .. Aug i 
Spreckels, Claus, Ger -Am sugar manuf . .Dec 26 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence, Am poet-cntic-banker Jan 18 
Stembur^ Herman Speck von, Baron, Ger dip. Aug 23 
Stevens, Durham White, Am dtp advisor . March 25 

Stevens, Francis B , Am civ eng May 24 

Strachey, Sir Richard, Eng col off Feb 12 

Strobel, Edward Henry, Am dip ... .. Jan is 

Sucher, Josef, Austnan comp ... . , April 4 

Sutherland, Mrs Evelyn Greenleaf, Am playw Dec 24 
Swan, Henry Frederick, Eng ship designer . . March 25 

Thumann, Paul, Ger pamter Feb . 

Turr, Stephen, Hung sol May 2 

Tzc-Hsi (or Tsi-an), Ch Dow -Empress Nov 15 

Dlnch, Charles Frederick, Am pamter May 15 

Voit, Carl von, Ger physiol Tan 31 

Walton, Sir John Lawson, Eng Atty -CJen. . . Jan 18 
Waugh, Benjamin, Eng. philan . ... March ii 

WThyte, William Pinkney, Am. statesman March 17 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, Eng dip .. , Oct ii 

Wormcley, Katherine Prescott, Am trans -author, Aug 4 

Worthmrton, George, Am Epsc. bish Jan. 7 

Wnght, John Henry, Am archaeol Nov 25 

WuUner, Adolf, Ger physicist Oct. . 

Wyckoff, Walter Augustus, Am econ .May 15 

Yamashina, Prmce, Jap meteorol . . .May 2 

Young, Charles Augustus, Am astron Jan. 4 

Zeller, Eduard, Ger. theo 3£arch 19 

Necrology, 1909. 

Abahoony, Yznik, Am head Armenian Church. .Match 14 

Adelaide, Prmcess, Dow Duchess Braganza Dec 17 

Albaugh, John W , Am. actor-theat mang. .Feb ii 

Albemz, I^aac, Sp comp.. May 19 

Alma-Tadema, Lady Laura Theresa, Eng artist- 

writer Aug 16 

Amador, Manuel, ex-pres Panama May 2 

Ament, William S , Am mis Jan. 6 

Andersen, Joachim, Dan comp. . ... .May 8 

Angell, George Thorndike, Am humanitarian. . . .March 16 

Arango, Jose Augustm, Pan dip May 10 

Arco-Yalley, Emmench Count von, Gr For min .July 16 

Arnold, John Knowlton, Am artist May 3 x 

Amold-Forster, HughC^eley, Eng statesman. .March 12 
Babcock, John Breckenridge, Am army off . . .April 26 

Bacher, Otto Henry, Am artist Aug 16 

Badem, Casimir, Austnan ex-premier . . ... July 9 

Bam, Robert Nisbet, Eng sch May, date unknown 

Baldwin, Elias Jackson, Am capitalist . March i 

Baize, Raymond, Fr artist. . .March, date unknown 

Barber, Amzi Lorenzo, Am. finau .. April 18 

Barfus, Eginhaxd, Ger. army off. . .March, date unknown 

Barr, John, Am. yacht racer Jan. 11 

Barrows, Samud. Jane, Am. philan Aonl 21 

Barth, Theodor, Ger pub June 2 

Bartlett, Franklin, Am. lawy April 23 

Baskervihe, H C , Am edu March 31 

Bassennaim, Henanch, Ger. theo .August, date unknown 
Beauregard, Ciostade, Marquis, Fr acadm. ., . Feb. 15 
Beilery-Desfontaines, Henn, Fr artist Oct , date unknown 

Bent, Sir Thomas, Australian pub off Sept 17 

Bernhardt, Wilhelni, Ger -Am. author-ed. . . .. .Aug ja 

Bethe^ Solomon Hicks, Am. jurist Aug 3 

Bien, JuJbus, Am. painter Dec 21 

Bishop, Robert R., Am jurist Oct 7 

Blackwell, Hemy B , Am ed. Sept. 8 

Blenneihasset, Sir Rowland, Eng, public March 22 

Bc^mger, Otto von. Ger pathol Aug 14 

Boscowitas^ Arnold, Fr scien Oct , date unlcnown 

Boye, Maitm Hans, Am efiem Dec . 

Bradh*, Set Francis, Ir muse Aug 26 

Brooks, Christqpher Pnrkuison, Am. tech. edu. . , .Aug. 4 
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Date of Death 

Brough, Lionel, Eng actor Nov 8 

Brower, Daniel Roberts, Am neurol . March i 

Buchanan, William Insco, Am dip . Oct 17 

Buck, Dudley, Am comp . Oct 6 

Bull, William Tillmghast, Am surg . . Feb 22 

Bulow, Frieda, Baroness von, Ger author March 12 

Bume, Sir Owen Tudor, Eng army off . June 27 

Burt, George Albert, Am RR pub off March ii 

Burton, Fredenck Russell, Am comp. . .Sept 30 

Bush, Charles Green, Am cartoonist . May 21 

Butler, Arthur Grey, Eng clerg -edu Jan 16 

Butler, John George, Am clerg . . Aug 2 

Butler, Matthew C , Am statesman April 14 

Cable, Ransom R , Am R R off . .Nov 12 

Cama, Kharshedji Rustamji, Ind Orientalist 

Sept , date unknown 
Canfield, James Hulme, Am libr .March 29 

Carey, Rosa Nouchette, Eng author . . July 19 
Carlos de Bourbon, Sp pretender to throne . . July 18 
Carpenter, George Rice, Am edu . . April 8 

Cazalis, Henn, Fr poet July, date unknown 

Cerv’-era, y Topete, Pascual. Sp Admiral . April 3 

Chabrflan, Countess de, Fr wnter-actr . . Feb 19 

Chang-Chi-Tung, Ch statesman Oct 4 

Chapman, Henry Cadwallader, Am phy -naturalist Sept 8 
Charpentier, Alexandre, Fr sculp -artist March 4 

Chase, Solon, Am farm -pol ... . . .Nov 23 

Chauchard, Hippol^e Francois, Fr. mere. . . June 5 
Choisy, P Augute, Fr arch-archaeol. . Sept 20 

Clarke, Dumont, Am. banker ... .Dec 26 

Cochran, David Henry, Am edu . .... Oct 4 

Collier, Peter Fenelon, Am pub . . .Apnl 23 

Comee, Fredenck R , Am muse ... April 16 

Conness, John, Am, statesman ... Jan 9 

Conned, Heinnch, Am muse -dir .Apnl 27 

Converse, George Albert, Am nav off . . March 29 

Cookson, Bryan, Eng astron ...Sept 13 

Coppmger, John Joseph, Am army off .... Nov 4 

Coquelm, Alexandre Honore Ernest, Fr actor Feb 8 
Cosgrove, Samuel G , Am ex-gov Wash .... March 28 
Cotter, Joseph B , Am Rom Gath bish . . .June 28 

Cotton, Charles Stanhope, Am nav off Feb 19 

Crawford, Francis Manon, Am author . . . . April 8 

Cretoni, ^rafin, It Rom Cath Card .. ..Feb 23 

Cnttenden, Thomas Theodore, Am ex-gov Mo. , May 29 
Cunningham, John Daniel, Sc anatoimst-edu . .June 23 
Cushman, Francis W , Am statesman .... July 6 

Cust, Robert Needham, Eng col. off Oct 28 

Cuyler, Cornelius C , Am banker . . . July 3 1 

Cuyler, Theodore Ledyard, Am clerg . Feb 26 

Dandndge, Mrs. Elizabeth, Am. daughter Pres 

Taylor July 26 

Davidson, John, Eng poet-playw ... . March or April 

De Armond, David A , Am statesman . Nov 23 

De Mor^n, Henn, Fr archaeol . Dec , date unknown 

Dhanis, Baron, Bdg expl Nov 13 

Dodge, Theodore lAyrault, Am. sol.-hist Oct 26 

Dohm, Anton, Ger zool Sept 29 

Drum, Richard Coulton, Am. army off Oct 15 

Drummond, Sara King, Am. author. . . . March 7 

Drysdale, Learmont, Sc. comp July, date unknown 
Ducey, Thomas James, Am. Rom Cath pnest . Aug 22 
Duhamel, Joseph Thomas, Can Rom Cath priest June s 

Durham, Israel W , Am pol 

Dutcher, Silas Belden, Am. cap’t’list .F'eb 10 

Eddy, William Abby, Am meteorol Dec 26 

Edwards, William Henry, Am naturalist . April 3 

Egger, Victor Emil, Pr phil... . March, date unlmown 

Elgar, Francis, Eng nav arch Jan 17 

Elmdie, George Robert, Eng Ind off . . . . May 26 

Elwm, Elmer Henry, Eng Anglican bish. . .Nov ii 
Engelmann, Wilhelm, Ger physiol.. . . .. May ao 

Ensign, Amos Merchant, Am. joum . Feb 3 

Evans, George Essex, Austral, poet. . Dec , date unknown 
Fabbn-MuUer, Inez, Aus. smger . . .Aug 31 

Fenn, George ManviUe, Eng author . . .Aug 27 

Ferrer, y Guaidia, Francisco, Sp edu -anarch, . . Oct 13 

Fitch, Clyde Williams, Am dram Sept 4 

Fitzgibbom Gerald, Ir junst ....Oct 14 

Flonan, Walter, Am artist . . . ... April i 

Fournier, Charles Antome, Fr wnter-cntic 

Oct , date unknown 

Fox, Wilcox, Eng statesman Jan 21 

PranMm, Samuel Rhodes, Am nav off ...Feb 24 

Frith, William Powell, Eng artist Nov a 

Gallifet, Gaston Alexandre August, Marquis de , Fr 

mil. off July 8 

Galloway, Charles Betts, Am Meth -Episc bish May 12 

Garrison, William Ll^d, Am publicist Sept 12 

Geronimo, Am Ind Ch . . . Feb. 17 

Gilder, Richard Watson, Am poet-ed Nov. 18 

Gillespie, George D , Am ]^isc bish March 19 

GottschaJl, Rudolph von , Ger. aulhor March 21 

Gregory, Edward John, Eng painter . . .June 22 

Grayer, Francois, Fr chem. . Nov , date unknown 

Gunzburg, Horace, Baron de , Ger philan . . . . March 2 

Gwydyr, Robert Burrell, Eng oldest peer Apnl 3 

Hames, Sir Frederick Paul, Eng field mar . . . .June 11 

Hale, Edward Everett, Ain. author-derg June 10 


Date of Death 

Hansen, Erml Christian, Ger Botan Aug 27 

Hamman, Edward Henry, Am R R pres -captTst Sept 9 
Hams, William Allen, Am statesman Dec 20 

Hams, William Torrey, Am pub off . Nov 5 

Helper, Hmton Rowan, Am wnter-pub off March 9 
Henderson, Isaac, Am muse cntic-playw April i 

Hesse, Anton, Ger sculp . . . Apnl 12 

Hey, Julius, Ger muse . . May 15 

Hilkov, Pnnee Michael, Rus statesman . March 21 

Hirsch, Max, Rus econ . March 4 

Hitchcock, Ethan Allen, Am pub off April 9 

Hoffman, Richart^ Am pianist Aug 17 


Hoffman, Hans, Ger poet 
Holbrook, Fredenck, Am ex-gov Vt 
Holder, Sir Fredenck William, Eng 


July, date unknown 


Apnl 27 
Austral 

July 22 
Dec 8 
. . . Dec 23 

. May 8 
Jan I 
Oct 26 
March 17 
Oct 28 
. Nov 8 
Oct 8 


pub off 

Holdich, Sir Edward Allen, Eng mil off 
Holle, Ludwig von , Ger sch -pub off 
Holstem, Fredench von , Ger dip 

Hough, George Washington, Am astron 

Howard, Oliver Otis, Am army off 
Howe, William Wirt, Am junst 
Hughes, Robert P , Am army off 
Iglesias, Miguel, Peruvian sol -statesman . . 

Imber, Naphtali Herz, Yid poet . , 

Ito, Pnnee Hirobumi, Jap statesman Oct 26 

Jewett, Sarah Orne, Am author. 24 - 

Johnson, John Albert, Am ex-gov Minn . . . Sept 2 1 

Johnson, Martin Nelson, Am statesman Oct 21 

Jones, SirlAlfred Lewis, Eng ship builder Dec 13 

Jones, John William, Am clerg March 17 

Karpoff, Col , Rus Ch police Dec 22 

Kelly, Edmund, Am. lawy .... Oct 3 

Kennedy, John Stuart, Am banker-philan Oct 31 

Kidder. Benjamin Hamson, Am nav off ... Oct 2 7 
Kmg, William Fredenck, Am mere . . , . Feb 19 

Kleeberg, Clotilde, Ger pianist ... . March 5 

Kotze, Stefan von, Ger writer .... . April 22 

Laffan, William M , Am pub . Nov 19 

Lancaster, Thomas, Am climatol. Feb 18 

Lang, Benjamin Johnson, Am muse Apnl 4 

Lassie, John, Fr singer . Sept 27 

Lassiter, Francis Reeves, Am statesman Oct 31 

Lathrop, Francis, Am artist . Oct 18 

Leicester, Earl of, Eng nob . Jan 24 

Lefebvre, Eugene, Fr aviator Sept 8 

Lemly, Samud Conrad, Am nav off Sept 4 

Leopold II, King Belg Dec 17 

Lilley, George Leavens, Am ex-gov Conn Apnl 21 

Lindsay, Wilham, Am statesman . Oct 15 

Lodge, George Cabot, Am poet ... . Aug 22 

Lombroso, Cesare, It cmmnol . . Oct 19 

Loomis, Horatio, Am chem . ... Feb 2 

Loop, Jeannette Shepperd, Am painter Apnl 17 

Lorillard, Mrs Carolme J , Am society leader March 25 
Lowry, Thomas, Am R R pres * . . , Feb 4 

McCarren, Patrick Henry, Am pol. . Oct 22 

Macchi, Mana di, It singer . . Jan 20 

McCloskey, William George, Am Rom Cath bish Sept 17 
McKim, Charles Follen, Am arch Sept 14 

McLaurm, Anselm Joseph, Am statesman . . Dec 22 
McQuaid, Bernard John, Am Rom Cath bish . Jan 18 
Manch^ter, Consuelo, Dowager Duchess of, Eng 

No'v 


nob 


Markbrect, Leopold, Am pub off 
* ' of, Eng nob 


lov 30 

, . . . . . July 27 

Marlborough, Duchess of, Eng nob Jan ii 

Martens, Fndinch Frommhold von, Rus junst . June 20 
Martm, Theodore, Eng statesman . , Aug 13 

Matteucci, Vittono Raffaele, It seismol , July 16 

Mendelssohn- Bartholdy, Ernest von Ger banker. Dei 


Mendes, Catulle, Fr author 
Meredith, George, Eng authorjoet 
Michael Nikolaievitch, Rus. Gr Duke 
Messel, Alfred, Ger arch . 

Miller, Joseph Nelson, Am nav off 
Milligan, Robert Wiley, Am nav off. 
Mo^eska, Hdena, Pol -Am actr. . 
Momtt, John R , Am mvent 
Mond, Ludwig, Ger chem. . . . 
Monson, Sir Edmond John, Eng. dip 


Jec 24 

. . Feb 8 
. . . May 18 
.... Dec 18 
. — March 24 
. . . Sept 1 1 

Oct 14 

.... April 8 
. . Nov 13 
, Dec 1 1 
Oct 29 
(Caldwell) 

_,Oct s 


Monstiers-Mennville, Mary Gwendolyn 

Marquise des ^ 

Moor, Sir Ralph Denham Rayment, Eng pub. off Sept 14 
Morganstem, Lina (Bauer), Ger reformer.. . Dec 

Morrison, William Ralls, Am statesman Sept 30 

Navarro, Jos e Francisco de, Sp. eng &an . . Feb 2 

Nehnng, Wladislaw, Ger. sch Feb 

Neumayer, Georg von, Ger meteorol . . . ’ May 

Newcomb, Simon, Am. astron July ir 

Noailles, Emmanuel, Marquis de Fr dip .... Feb 16 

Olcott, Frederick P , Am finan April 15 

Ordway, John Morse, Am. chem -edu . ... July 3 

Otis, Elwell Stephen, Am army off . . .Oct 21 

Packard, William Alfred, Am schol . ... Dec 2 

Palmer, William Jackson, Am t R R off . . . .March 13 

Passage, Comte ^ Fr artist . . .March . 

Peckham, Rufus Wheeler, Am jurist Oct. 24 

Penfield, William L , Am lawy May o 

Petrosino, Joseph, It.-Am. detective March 13 
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Pierce, Eliiah S , Am invent Jan 13 

Poire, Emmanuel (Caran Dache) Fr artist Feb 26 

Pope, Albert Augustus, Am manuf . . Aug 10 

Poynter, William A , Am ex-gov Neb . . . Feb 

Prang, Louis, Am, pub . June 15 

Prout, Ebeneza, Eng muse 

Pulitzer, Albert, Am joum . .... Oct 4 

Pulliam, Henry Clay, Sm baseball off ... July 29 
Rand, William Wilberforce, Am clerg -author. .March 3 
Red Cloud, Am Ind Ch . . Dec 8 

Reid, Sir John Watt, Eng phy . .... Feb 25 

Remington, Predenck, Am artist - Dec 26 

Reyer, Ernest, Fr. comp - Jan 15 

Ripon, Marquis of (George Frederick Robmson) 

Eng pub off . - .... July 9 

Rogers, Henry Huttleston, Am finan May 19 

Rojestvensky, Smovi, Rus vice-admiral Jan 14 

Rothschild, Oscar, Baron . . . • 

Rowell, Charles, Eng pedestnan . Aug. 31 

Russell, Gordon W , Am phy 3 

Shackleford, James, Am army off . ... S^t 7 

Smalley, Bradley B , Am pol . . . Isov 6 

Smihie, James David, Am painter . . - , Sept 14 

Smith, Clement Lawrence, Am edu . - ^ 

Smith, Charles Stewart, Am banker . Nov 30 

Smith, William T , Am edu . Sept 17 

Sonnenthal, Adolph Ritter von, Ger actor April 4 

Speed, John Gdmore, Am joum -author . Feb 2 

Stann, John H , Am cap’t’list . . .March 22 

Stewart, William Moms, Am statesman . . Apnl 23 

Stoddard, Charles Warren, Am author . . April 24 

Strong, Edward Trask, Am nav off .. .March 18 

Sturgiss, Russell, Am Arch Feb 11 

Sweatman, Arthur, Can Archbish -Pnmate . Jan 24 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, Eng poet April 10 

Tabb, John Bannister, Am Rom Cath pnest-edu - 
poet ... . Nov 19 

Tait, John R , Am artist-author Jydy ag 

Teg^rt, Moses, Sc poet ... May 19 

Thacher, John Boyd, Am pol. leader . . Feb 25 

Thayer, Samuel R , Am. dip . Jan 7 

Thierry, Steven, Am Rom Cath off . . June 12 

Thompson, William L , Am h3rmnol Sept 20 

Tilford, William H , Am. captl’st . . . . .March 2 

Thompkins, Eugene, Am theat mang. ... Feb 22 
Townsend, Edwin F , Am army off . . Aug 15 

Trego, William T., Am pamter June 24 

Turpie, David, Am statesunan April a i 

Tweedmouth, Baron, Eng nav. off . . . Smt 13 

Van Wormer, John R , Am. poL-banker . . .Oct 27 

Wadimir, Rus Gr Duke ... Feb. 27 

Von Halle, Ernst, Ger econ June 28 

Ward, Seth, Am. Meth-Episc. bish ao 

Warner, Charles, Eng actor Feb ii 

Weeks, Stephen Holmes, Am phy Sept i 

Wells, Calvm, Am manuf ..... Aug 2 

West, Caleb, Am. ex-gov. Utah Jan 25 

Wharton, Joseph, Am manuf Jan ii 

WiUcox, Washington F, Am statesman Mar9h 8 

Wilson, Arthur, Eng shipper . . C^t 21 

Wilson Augusta J Evans Am writer May 9 

Wnght, Cki^ll Davidson, Am econ edu . Feb. 20 

Wyse, Lucien Bonaparte, Fr explor June 15 

Zalinski, Edmund Louis Gray, Am army off 

invent . - • . ..... .March 10 

Zartman, Lester W Am econ -edu Oct 19 

Zerrahn, C^l, Ger. muse, Dec 29 

Necrology, 1910. Death claimed a rich 
harvest of genius during the year 1910 Per- 
haps the most notable death was that of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. This country 
lost through death Samuel Langhorne Clemens, 
known and beloved in all countries as «Mark 
Twain”; Julia Ward Howe, the venerable 
humanitarian, who was author, among many 
other notable poems, of the ^Battle H3rmn of 
■die Republic^ and John Quincy Adams Ward, 
the most noted sculptor in the United States. 
Norway lost a leading literary li^ht, too, in 
Bjomstjeme Bjomson. The United States 
Senate lost heavily through death, Alexander 
Stephen Qay, Senator from Georgia * John 
Warwick Daniel, Senator from Virginia; 
Samuel Douglas McEnery, Senator from 
Louisiana; and Johnston P. Dolliver, Senator 
from Iowa, all passing away during the jrear. 
Other prominent pohticai figures to ^ join the 
%reat majority^ were Thomas ColKer Platt; 
former United States Senator from New York, 
and long the Republican leader in that State; 


David Bennett Hill, also a one-time United 
States Senator from New York; George H, 
Williams, who was Attorney-General in Grant’s 
first cabinet, and John Griffin Carlisle, former 
United States Treasurer. The United States 
Supreme Court lost its venerable Chief Justice, 
Melyille W. Fuller, as well as Associate-Justice 
David Josiah ^ Brewer. Among prominent 
scholars and thinkers who died were Sir Wil- 
liam Huggins, the English astronomer; Wil- 
liam James, the philosopher, Robert Koch, the 
famous German medical scientist. Prof Gold- 
win Smith, the histonan ; William G. Sumner, 
long professor of political and social science 
at Yale Universit}*; and Giovanni Sch.aparelli, 
the Italian astronomer, who discovered the 
canals of Mars. John LaFarge, often spoken 
of as America’s greatest painter; Pedro !Montt, 
President of Chile, and Florence Nightingale, 
the ^^Angel of the Crimea,^ who established the 
first hospital in the world, were also claimed 
by the grim reaper. Late in November, too, 
came the announcement of the death of Count 
Leo Tolstoj^ Following is a list of the most 
important persons who died during 1910, to- 
gether with the date of death : 

Date of Death 

Acton, John Adams, Eng sculptor . .Oct 31 

Agassiz, Alexander, Am naturalist, pres Calumet- 

Hecla Mining Company . March 27 

Agnew, Sir William, Eng ex-M P , Chairman London 
Punch Publishing Board.. . .Oct 31 

Albans, Elias Fernandes, S. A Vice-President of 
Chile. . . . . . ...Sept 6 

Alexis, General Nord, ex -President of Hayti . .May i 
Ames, James Barr, Am dean Harvard Law School. Jan 7 
Anderson, A L , Am bng -gen . . . . June 9 

Andrews, Wesley R , Am poHtician-editor . . . Feb 5 

Atkinson, Louis E , Am statesman . . . Feb s 

Atwater, John W , Am statesman . July 4 

Azad-ul-Muik, Regent of Persia. . . . ... S^t. 22 

Bahadur, Seid Mohammed, Khan of Khiva. , - Aug 29 

Ballance, John G , Am bng -gen Feb, ii 

Banta, Theodore M , Am. hfe insurance statisti- 
cian . . Sept 20 

Barker, George Prederidc, Am physicist-inventor. .May 25 

Barbotrs, Henn, Fr Academician 25 

Barlow, C M , Am. Editor (Jet 10 

Bartlett, Edward Theodore, Am jurist . ... May 3 

Belden, Mrs Jessie^Von Zile, Am author Feb 2 

Beard, W D., Am. jurist . Dec. 7 

Benedict, Prank Lee, Am author-editor .... Dec 1 7 

Berliner, Solomom Am. consul at Tenenffe Nov. 14 

Beme-Bellecour, Etienne Prosper, Fr pamter. . .Nov 29 

Betz, John P , Jr , Am capitalist April 8 

Bevendge, John L , Am. ex-Gov. Blmois May 3 

Biddle, Craig, Am junst July s6 

Biddle, James, Ana. bng -gen June 9 

Bjomson, Bjomstjeme, Norwegian autlmr-play- 

wnght-poet-publicist April 26 

Blackw^, Elizabeth, Eng physician-author. . June r 

Blackwell, Emily, Am hogiital founder Sept 8 

Blodgett, Rufus, Am ex-U S Senator Oct. 3 

Booth (Schoeffel) Agnes, Am actress Jan- 2 

Boija, Caesar, Ecuadoran Min. Finance and Public 

Credit . Feb i 

Bowers, Lloyd W , Am sohcitor-Gen of U. S. . Sept 9 
Boone, Rev. Dr Borden P , Am theologian-vmter.Apnl i 
Bradley, L P . Am bn^ -gen . . . . March 14 

Brady, John, Am auxiliary bi^op of Roman Catholic 

Diocese of Boston Jan 6 

Brayton, Charles R , Am. pohtician . . . . Sept 23 

Brewer, David Josiah. Am Asso Justice U, S 'Supreme 

(Jourt . . .... March 28 

Brewer, William Henry, Am explorer-educator. . . Nov 2 
Bristol, Au^sta Cop^r, Am. author-poct-lecturer Oct s 
Bro-wa^, Napoleon Eonaparte, Am. ex-Oov. Flonda- 

U. S. Senator elect Oct 10 

Browne, Tony, Eng cartoonist-painter March 16 

Brownlow, Walter Preston, Am, statesman - ... Jtdy 8 
Bryan, Edward, P. Am. wc-vice-pres. Interborough 

Rapid Transit Company of New York. ... 24 

Bryant, Da-vid E , Am. jurist Feb 19 

Buckbam, Matthew Henry, Am, educator ....Nov 29 

Burgess, Neil, Am. actor . Feb 19 

Burrdl, Frank A , Am. editor Jan 27 

Burw^, Wilham Turnbull. Am rear-admiral. Jan 3 
Butler, Gen. Sir Williani Francis, Eng soldier-diplo- 
mat June 8 
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Bymes, Thomas F , Am public ofScial . May 8 

C^, Wilkhason, Am e'^-U S Senator Aug 24 

Candler, Allen D , Am ex-Gov Georgia Oct 26 

Carlisle, John Gnfnn, Am statesman-ex-Secretary 

U S Treasury . . July 3 i 

Carleton, Henry Guy, Am playwright . .Dec 10 
Carr, Eugene A., Am. bng -gen . ^ 

Chanute, Octave, Am in^rentor Nov 23 

Chartres, Duke of, Fr Orleanist prince . Dec s 

Chavez, George, Peruvian aviator . Sept 23 

Chipman, Henry L , Am bng. -gen Oct 25 

Chulalongkom I, King of Siam Oct 24 

Cisneros, Salvador, ex-President Cuban Republic Oct 22 
Clarke, Creston, Am actor . March 21 

Clay, Alexander Stephen, Am statesman, U. S 

Senator . Nov 13 

Qemens, Samuel Langhome (Mark Twain), Am 
humonst-author-lectu rer 


Clement, Clay, Am actor-dramatist-wnter 
' ttle, " 


April 21 
Feb 21 
May 3 
May s 
May 28 


Collms, LfOttle, Eng actor 
Comfort, George Fisk, Am art cntic 
Comstock, Cyrus B , Am bng -gen 
Contemo, Luciano, It composer-musical director May s 
Converse, John H , Am. locomotive builder-philan- 

thropist . . . May 3 

Cook, Joel, Am statesman-journalist . . Dec 15 

Covert, James W , Am statesman . ... May 16 

Cross, George R.. Am journalist . . . Nov 28 

Crozer. Samuel Aldnch, Am capitalist. . .June 29 
Cruz, Anibel, Chilian Minister to U S. . . -Dec 18 

Cudahy, Michael, Am capitalist . . Nov 27 

Curtis, Newton Martin, Am bng -gen -ex-public offi- 
cial-statesman . . Jan 8 

D’Alencon, Duke Ferdinand _ PhiUippe Mane, Fr 

nobleman ... June 29 

DaCosta, John C., Am surgeon .... . Dec 6 

Daniel, John Warwick, Am U. S Senator June 29 

Darlmg, Flora Adams, Am founder BAR Jan 6 
Davis, Andrew Jackson, Am spintualist-author Jan 13 
Davis, Rebecca Hardmg, Am wnter . . Sept 29 

Day, Rev. Dr Charles Omn, Am theologian April 5 
Dayton, Charles W , Am jurist . . . Dec 6 

De Creroigny, Claude Champion, Eng athlete. May 18 
De Beylie, Leon Mane Eugene, Fr archaeologist July 17 
Delagrange, Leon, Fr aviator . .. Jan 4 

Delisle, Leopold Victor, Fr histonan . July 22 

De Vogue, Viscount''Mane-Eugene-Melchoir, Fr ms- 
tonan-Academician . March 24 

Dexter, Henry, Am philanthropist . . . .July ir 
Dickins, Francis William, Am rear-admiral Sept 15 
Dickinson, Charles Courtes, Am [financier . . May 24 

Dile, James Brooks, Am junst . . . Dec 2 

Dodge, Charles Cleveland, Am gen . . . Nov 4 

Dodsworth, William, Am editor . . . Feb 8 

Dolliver, Jonathan P , Am U S Senator ...Oct 15 
Donnelly, Henry V , Am actor-manager. Feb 16 

Donahue, John F, Am publisher-financier. .. Nov 30 
Draper, William F , Am diplomat-bng -gen Jan 28 
Drummond, Sir George, Canadian Senator-banker Feb 2 
Dudley, Nathan A M , Am bng -gen . . Apnl 29 
Dumont, James A , Am ex-supervising mspector- t 
general of steam ve^els . . . June 14 

Dunant, Jean Henn, Swiss author-humanitanan- 

founder International Red Cross Society ,Oct 31 
Dunne, Rt. Rev Edward J , Am [Roman (Catholic 

bishop Aug 5 

Dyer, E H., Am agnculturalist . ...... .July 15 

Dyer, Nehemiah Mays, Am rear-admiral Jan 27 

Eckert, Thomas T, Am financier. Oct 20 

Eddy, Mrs Mary Baker Glover, Am founder Chnstian- 

Science Church Dec 7 

Edward VII, Kmg of Great Britain and Ireland, Em- 
peror of India May 6 

Edwards, Julian, Am composer Sept s 

Bntwhistle, James N, Am rear-admiral. ... March 23 
Erbsloeh, Oscar, Ger, inventor-aviator . ..... July 13 

Evans, Dudley, Am financier March 27 

Everett, William, Am. scholar-philosopher . ...Feb. 16 

Fahlberg, (diaries, Ger. chemist-discoverer Aug 16 

Faust, Lotta, Am light opera singer . .... .Jan 25 

Fedora, Prmcess of Schleswig-Holstein June 21 

Figueras, Jose M , Porto Rican jurist . Dec. 2 

Finn, Daniel E , Am politician , . . March 23 

Flower, Sarah M , Am philanthropist . , . .Aug 23 
Foote, Wallace I , Jr Am. statesman . . Dec 17 

Ford, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Am. author-composer- 

ciitic June s 

Forestier-Walker, (Jeneral, Eng Gov. of Gibralter. .Aug 31 
Foss, ^ Rt. Rev. (^yrus David, Am. Meth -Episc 

bishop . Tan 29 

Foster, Mrs Judith Ellen H , Am lecturer. ...... Aug ir 

Poulkrod, Wnliam Walter, Am statesman Nov 13 

Fowler, Frank, Am. pamter-writer Aug. 18 

Fox, James D„ Am jurist . , Oct 6 

Freeman, Joel Francis, Am financier. . . ... Nov 17 

French, Sanmdl Gibbs, Am Confederate maj.-gen Apnl 20 

French, Wmsor B , Am. bng -gen .....March 10 

Frermet, Emmanuel, Pr. sculptor Sqpt ir 

Puller, Melville W., Am. Chief Justice U. S Sup.Ct ..July4 


Date of Death 

Fumival, Fredenck J , Eng Shakespearian scholar July 2 
Galle, Johann Gottfned, Ger astronomer July 10 

Cans, Joseph, Am ex-champion lightweight boxer Aug 10 
Gardiner, Mills, Am statesman . Feb 20 

Genth, Fredenck A , Am chemist Sept 2 

Gifien, Sir Robert, Eng journalist Apnl 12 

Gillibert, Charles, Am opera smger Oct 12 

Gillis, James H , Am rear-admiri Dec 6 

Gilmore, Samuel Lewis, Am statesman July 18 

Gobm, John P. S , Am ex-Commander-in-chief G 

A R . May i 

Goddard, Ely, Am. mining and railroad official Oct 19 
Goodyear, Ellsworth, D S , Am bng -gen . . Sept 3 
Graham, James F , Am journalist Jan 31 

Grant, Hugh J , Am ex-May or New York City Nov 3 
Gnggs, James Matthew, Am statesman . . Jan. 6 

Groucher, John W , Am poet . . . Sept 20 

Gude, Ove, Norw^an Mmister to XJ S. July i 

Hammond, Rev Edward Payson, Am. Evangelist- 

wnter . . . Aug 14 

Hannay, James, Canadian histonan . Jan 12 

Hanson, John F , Am railroad official . Dec 15 

Harper, William St John, Am painter-etcher Nov 4 
Hams, Joseph S , Am. railroad ex-president . June 2 
Hatzfdd-Wiidenburg, Pnnee Francis, Ger noble- 
man ... . . . Nov 4 

Hasbrouck, Henry C , Am bng -gen . . Dec 17 

Havemeyer, Fredenck_Chnstian, Am capitalist . .April 26 
Hawke, James Albert, Am rear-admiral . July 25 

Hawkms, Hamilton S , Am bng -gen . .March 27 

Heap, David Porter, Am bng -gen. . .. Oct 25 

Herter, Chnstian A , Am educator . . Dec 5 

Hibbard, George A , Am ex-mayor Boston . . May 29 
Hichbom, Philip, Am rear-admiral May i 

Hill, David Bennett, Am politician-ex-gov -New 

York-ex-U S Senator Oct 20 

Holman-Hunt, William, Eng painter . Sept 7 

Homer, Winslow, Am painter . Sept 30 

Horowitz, Moses, Am playwnght March 4 

Howe, Julia Ward, Am author-poet-reformer .. Oct 17 
Hoyt, Henry Martyn, Am lawyer Nov 20- 

Hoyt, Rev Dr Wayland.Am preacher-lecturer. Sept 28 
Huggins, Sir William, Eng astronomer . May 12 

Hurd, Charles Edwm, Am editor April 22 

Hutin, Maunce, Fr financier .March i 5 

Huyler, John S , Am candy manufacturer Oct 10 
Inman, Hugh T, Am financier .. .Nov 14 

"ames, Louis, Am actor . . March 5 

^ames, William, Am philosopher . Aug 27 

essup, Henry H , Am missionary-author . Apnl 28 

Tewett, Charles, Am physician Aug 6 

[ones, Gilbert Edward, Am journalist Nov 2 

fohnston, George D , Am bng -gen Dec 8 

fohnstone, Ralph, Am aviator Nov 17 

Tones, Alford M , Am politician July 10 

Tourdan, James, Am maj -gen . Nov. 1 

■' Lsson, John A , Am diplomat-public official .May iS 


Am 
March 31 


Jan. 34 
ght 


Kelly, Myra, (Mrs Allan MacNaughtan) , 
author 

Kendall, Ezra, Am actor 

Ketchel, Stanley, Am champion middleweigh 

boxer . . Oct 15 

Keyes, Elisha W , Am pohtician Nov. 30* 

Khiva, ICahn of, Said Mohammed . . . Aug 29 

Kiersted, Andrew J , Am rear-admiral.. -May 11 

King, Adam E , Am ex-consul,general at Pans. . Nov 19 
King, Edward, Eng bishop of Lmcoln . March 8 

Knaus, Ludwig, Ger pamter Dec 7 

Koch, Richard, Prussian financier (Dct 15 

Koch, Robert, Ger. medical scientist May 27 

Lackland, Rufus J , Am bank president Feb 28 

LaFaige, John, Am mural painter Nov 14 

Lamporti, Giovanni, It singer March iS 

Landon, Melville DeLancy, Am. humonst-lecturer Dec 16 

Latham, Earl of, Eng. nobleman March lo- 

Lee, Henry, Am actor . ... Nov 10 

Letchworth, William Pnor, Am philanthropist Dec. 2 
Lewis, Frank N , Am. physician . ... Nov 14 

Lmney, Romulus Z., Am. statesman ■Apnl id 

Lovenng, William C. Am statesman Feb 4 

Lowry, Robert, Am bng -gen-ex gov Mississippi Jan 19 
Lueger, Karl, Austnan bui^omaster Vienna March 15 
Lupton, Frank M., Am. publisher . . Oct 5 

Macabee, William, Am oldest Civil War survivor. Oct 6 
Mace, James, Eng ex-champion heavyweight 

boxer ... .... Nov. 30 

Madagan, Rt Rev. Dalrymple, Eng Pnmate of 

England, former Archbishop of York Sept 18 

McCalla, Bowman Hendry, Am. rear-admiral . May 6- 
McEne^, Samud. Douglas, Am U S Senator ex-gov 

of Louisiana . , ... June 28' 

McGraw, JphnH , Am ex-gov of Washington . ..June 23 
McGrew, James Clark, Am statesman . . Sept 18 
McVick^, William Neilson, Am, Pros Eps bishop .June 28 
Magruder, David Lynn, Am brig -gen . . , , . Nov 22 
Manocel, Ignacio, Mexican diplomat . . . -April id 

MarshalL James William, Am ex-Cabinet official. Feb s 

Martin James, Am journalist . .March z$ 

Maschm, Colopd, Servian revohitiomst Apnl i. 
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Matzen, Henning^ Danish statesman . Jtil7 iB 

Mautegazza, Paul, It anthropologist . .. Aug aS 

Mead, Larkin Goldsmith, Am sculptor . Oct is 

Meade, Robert L , Am bng -gen Feb 12 

Memtt, Wesley, Am maj -gen Dec 3 

Meyer, Cord, Am finan . Oct 15 

Mickey, John, Am ex-gov Neb June 2 

Mills, Danus Ogden, Am finan Jan 3 

Montt, Pedro, Chilian pres . . . Aug 16 

Moody, William Vaughan, Am playw -author Oct 17 

Morgan, Morris Hicky, Am philologist March 16 

Munger, Theodore T , Am theologian-author Jan 12 

Nabuco, Joachim, Brazilian Ambassador to U S Jan 17 
Nelidoff, Alexander Ivanovitch, Russian dip . Sept 17 
Neville, Henry, Eng actor-dram June 19 

Newnes, Sir George, Eng journalist . . June 9 

Nightmgale, Florence, Eng pioneer nurse Aug 13 

Niles, Wilham H , Am geologist. . Sept 13 

Oakes, James, Am maj -gen .. Nov 27 

Oates, William C , Am ex-gov Alabama . Sept 10 
Obaldia, Jose Domingo, Panama, president of March i 
Ogilvie, John S , Am publisher Feb 10 

Orchardson, Sir William QuiUer.Eng painter April 13 
Overstreet, Jesse, Am, statesman . , May 27 

Paine, Robert Treat, Am. phJanthropist . Aug ii 
Patterson, Edward, Am jurist Jan 28 

Patterson, Robert Wilson, Am journalist . . April 3 
Peak, John L , Am diplomat Sept 24 

Perkins, James Breck, Am statesman March ir 

Platt, Thomas Collier, Am ex-U S Senator March 6 
Porter, Charles T , Am mechanical-engineer Aug. 30 
Porter, William Sidney, (O Henry), Am author Junes 
Prior, Melton, Eng joumalist-artist . . Nov 2 

Raa.be, Wilhelm, Ger author . .... Nov 15 

Randolph, Wallace F , Am maj -gen Dec 9 

Rankm, David, Jr , Am philanthropist . Aug. 18 

Rassam, Harmuzd, Assyrian scholar . Sept 16 

Rawson, Sir Harry Holdsworth, Eng admiral . Nov 3 
Read, John J , Am rear-admiral . Oct. 24 

Reich, Emil, Ger historian-geographer . Dec. ii 

Rhoades, Lewis A , Am educator . . . Aug 30 

Rhodes, Rufus Napoleon, Am editor . June 12 
Rjciards, William Rogers, Am theologian . Jan, 7 
Riddle, George, Am. lecturer-scholar. Nov 26 

Ridgway, James W , Am lawyer Julv 28 

Robe, Charles Franklin, Am. bng -gen . . July 2 

Roberts, W. P , Am. bng.-gen . . . March 27 

Robertson, Beverly Holcombe, Am conf bng -gen Nov 13 

Rod, Edouard, Pr. author . . Jan 29 

Roelker, Charles R , Am rear-admiral . . Sent 28 

Rolfe, William James, Am. edu.-scholar . ... July 7 

Rolls, Hon Charles S , Eng. aviator July 12 

Ronalds, George LonUard, Am. financier .. . Oct 12 

Rosser, Thomas L , Am maj' -gen March 29 

Rossiter, Edward Van Wyck, Am R R vice-pres Dec ii 
Rublee, Wihiam A , Am. con^ atJHong-Rong . Apnl 15 
Rucker, Daniel H , Am. maj -gen ... . Jan 6 

Rugg.theRev Dr Henry W, Am theologian-wnterjuly 21 
Samboume, Linley, Eng cartoonist . ...Aug 3 
Sanford, Samuel S , Am educator-musician . . . Jan.6 
Satolli, Francesco, It Roman Catholic cardinal Jan 8 
Sauminiatelii, A , It Rom Cath card Nov 24 

Savage, Mrs Richard Henry, Am. lecturer-wnter July 7 
Schafer, Jacob, Am biUiardist . . .March 8 

Schiaparelli, Giovaniu, It astronomer July 5 

Scofidd, Walter Keeler, Am rear-admiral . . .Aug 5 
Scott, Harvey W , Am journalist, . . Aug 7 

Scovd, Sylvester F , D D Am theologian-hum .Nov 29 
Scribner, Gilbert Hilton, Am author-scientist . . Jan 6 
Seekendorf , Count Goetzoon, Ger diplomat . March 2 
Seligman, William, Am banker .... . Jan 6 

Seward, George F , Am financier Nov 29 

Shepherd, James E , Am. jurist Feb 7 

Sfllunan, Horace B , Am philanthropist May 4 

Simmons, Joseph Edwards, Am banker . . . Aug s 
Smith, Charles Sprague, Am. sociologist . March, 30 

Smith, Goldwin, Canadian, publicist-histonan-edu June 7 
Sone, Viscount Arasuke, Japanese statesman . S^t. 13 
Spencer, Earl of, Eng statesman-cabinet-officer Aug 13 
Spaeth, Rev Dr Adolph. Am. theoloman .June 2 

Spellmeyer, Rerv. Dr. Henry, Am Meth -Episc 

bishop , ........ .. . .. ..March 12 

Stanley, W E , Am ex-gov Kans a s . . . . Oct. 13 
Stem, Isaac, Am. Merchant ... . ..Dec. 5 

Stevens, John Austin, Am. founder of the Sons of the 

Revolution author-histonan . . June 16 

Stcdberg-Wemigerode, Count Udo von, Ger president 

of the Reichstag Pcfa 19 

Studley, John B , Am. actor Aug 7 

Sully, Am actor June 24 

Sumner, Alanson A , Am. capitalist — Dec. 3 

Sumner, William Graham, Am. editeator Apnl 12 

Swope, John A , Am startsesman. Dec 6 

Talley rand-Pedgord, Charles WilKaml Flrededcfc de, 

Fr publicist — Feb ax 

Taylor, Robert W Am. jurist Nov. 25 

Taylor, Horace A., Am. public ofifeial. ' Aug. 

Teck, Francis Joseph Leopold Predfenct, Prince otf, 

Eng. nobleman : .OcL 22 
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Terrdl, Edwin H , Am ex-mmister to Belgium . July 3 

Thompson, Albert C , Am jurist Jan 26 

Thom, William K , Am sportsman . . . Nov 16 

Tiernon, John Luke, Am bng -gen . March 30 
Tirrell, Charles Q , Am statesman . July 31 

Tolstoy, Leo, Count, Russian author-ref ormer-philoso- 

pber . .. .Nov 19 

Treat, Charles H , Am ex-treasurer of U S . May 3 1 
Tree, Lambert, Am diplomat-junst , Oct 9 

Tremaim Henry E , Am lawyer-bng -gen Dec. 9 

Truax, Charles H , Am junst .... Jan 14 

Turley, Tnomas B , Am ex-TJ S Senator . July i 
Twombly, Hamilton McKay, Am financier Jan ii 
Van Cleave, James Wallace, Am manufacturer May 15 
Vandal, Louis Jules Albert, Fr Academician Aug 30 
Van Lynden, Robert Melville, Baron, Dutch states- 
man .. , April 27 

Veeder, Wilham D , Am statesman . ... Dec 2 

Venable, Richard M , Am lawyer . . July 10 

Vezm, Hermmann, Fr actor . . . June 10 

Viardot-Garcia, Mme Michelle Pauline, Pr opera 

singw . . . . May 18 

Vickers, Edwin, Am oldest survivmg Odd Fellow . Aug 24 
Vose, George Leonard, Am educator , March 3 

ypn Leyden, Ernst, Ger physician-scientist . . Oct 5 

Wachter, Frank C , Am statesman July 1 

Waldemar, Princess, Danish nobility Dec 3 

Walker, Edwin, Am lawyer . . .... Sept 3 

Walsh, Thomas P , Am capitalist . . .Apnl 8 

Walter, Arthur Frazer, Eng journalist . . .Feb 22 
Ward, John Quincy Adams, Am sculptor . . . May i 

Ward, Leslie, D , Am financier .... July 13 

Warner, Adoniram, Am statesman-soldier. .. Aug 13 

Warren, Samuel D , Am. manufacturer Feb 21 

Webster, Sidney, Am lawyer . . . . May 30 

Werts, George P , Am ex-gov of New Jersey . Jan 17 
Wetmore, Mosk C , Am manufacturer ... . Nov. 26 
Weymouth, George W , Am. statesman . ... Sept 7 

Wheelock, Joseph, Jr , Am. actor . . Jan 22 

Whitman. Charles O , Am educator Dec 6 

Whitteredge, Worthington, Am painter . . . Feb 26 

Whitney, Myron W , Am singer . . Sept 20 

Whitney, James L., Am librarian Sept 25 

Wier, Levi C , Am capitalist . . . . March 28 

Wiggins, L Stone, Canadian scientist ... . Aug 14 

Williams, Juan, Chilian vice-admiral . June 25 

Wilhams, Rt Rev. Channing M , Am Prost Eps 

bishop . Dec 2 

Williams, George H , Am., ex-attomey-geneikl of U 

S ex-U. S Senator- junst . . . . .Apnl 4 

Winans, Samuel Ross, Am. educator July 25 

Wirschmd, Alois, Am, mventor July 14 

Wilson, Richard T., Am banker Nov 26 

Wolverton, Simon P., Am. statesman Oct. 25 

Wood, Oliver E., Am. bng -gen Dec 4 

Woodward, James T , Am. banker Apnl ii 

Wurtz, Henry, Am chemist-scientist-author . . —Nov. 10 
Wyatt, Julia, Am actress .... . . .Nov 30 

Zabriskie, Jeremiah Lott, Am. scientist . . , . Apnl 3 

Negro Education. See Negro, The. 

Negro, The. The most significant develop- 
ment with regard to the position of the negro 
in the United States within five years Las been 
the distinct tendency to take this question out 
of politics. 

The negro is learning his independence as 
a citizen and political parties are making less 
appeal to racial prejudice The prevalence of 
race riots has of late years diminished in a 
marked degree ; Ijmchingo are less frequent than 
formerly, and a better feeling exists on the 
part of both races. In 1907-08, what was known 
as the prohibition wave,* swept over the 
South, the leaders of this movement contend- 
ing that to close the low saloons and drinking- 
places would remove one of the chief causes 
whi<i incited ignorant negroes to cnme. The 
first move m all cities having a large negro 
pojiulation, in case of public excitement of a 
racial kind is to close the saloons. 

The steady industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of the South, by affording oppor- 
tuni^ for intelligent negroes engaged in in- 
dustry and trade, to become prosperous and 
to influence their owm people toward industry 
and thrift, has had two definite results: it has 
redirced the tendency to irresponsible rioting, 
aiml it has tended to separate the races more and 
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more by building up among the better class tendency to prefer the independence and com- 
of the colored people a prosperous social life fort of the country. 

of their own The work of Booker Washing- Here and there this has developed into a 
toil, of Tuskegee, of W H Council, of the distinct negro settlement, of which the village 
Hampton Institute, and men of other practical of Mound Bayou, Mississippi, founded by Isaiah 
schools and colleges, tends to supply leaders for T. Montgomery, is (qv }, the best known. In 
such development. The statement has been this colony are 8,000 negroes, and no white 
made, and has never been contradicted, that no man can own a square foot of land. Mont- 
graduate of Tuskegee has ever been con- gomery, like Charles Banks, cashier of the 
victed of crime, and this is true or nearly bank of Mound Bayou, is a full-biooded negro, 
true, of some of the less noted institutions. The system of crop-sharing does not exist here. 
Negro crime is, as a rule, of the impulsive The money of the people is spent at home and 
variet3'', and the negro who has had continuity for their homes. One of the factors tending 
of will and strength of character enough to to hold back the plantation negro of the South 
educate himself, as the vast majority' of edu- has been the exploiting of his earmners by a 
cated negroes have done, is not likely to j'leld low type of trader who runs a ^kross-roads 
to the temptation to commit crimes of mere im- store® and sells bad liquor, cheap tnnkets, and 
pulse, nor is there much inducement for him cheap luxuries This trader was discouraged 
to commit cnme of any other sort by the plantation owner before the war as 

The recent tendency among negroes them- a demoralizer of labor, but there has been no 
selves IS to build up a business life of their own, effective means of preventing him since the 
including banks, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, abolition of slaverj^ This type ©f man is kept 
and other institutions, instead of mingling with out of Mound Bayou by law and sentiment 
the other race. Freedman’s Hospital, in Wash- The village has some 50 stores, several churches, 
ington, is managed entirely by negro physicians, a Normal and Industnal Institute with 200 pu- 
Tuskegee has never had a white teacher or pils and a Baptist college with as many Of 
trustee. Not only are negro churches and their it the Planters' Journal of Memphis said ^^They 
affairs naturally in the hands of clergymen of have worked out for themselves a better local 
their own race, but there is in Baltimore an government than any superior people has ever 
order of nuns, the Oblate Sisters, composed done for them in freedom.® 
wholly of colored women. ^ ^ Boley, Oklahoma, founded in Aug 1903, 

In literature their tendency is nearly always is another negro town in which no white man 
to leave general topics alone and picture the owns land. One of its leading citizens was a 
life of their own race, and this is also true m prosperous negro of Texas, and several white 
music and acting. The so-called ^^rag-time® men of prominence called upon him before he 
songs and dances of Ernest Hogan and Wil- left and tried to persuade him not to go, urging 
hams and Walker, like the songs of the Fisk that his influence was valuable where he was, 
Jubilee Singers, are based on genuine African and that they would back him He replied, 
motifs, and this is also true of the music of want to be where I can do a little leading, my- 
Will Marion Cook, who adds to ^ a training self ® This ambition doubtless has something 
gained in Paris and Berlin the ambition to de- to do with the success of these towns Their 
velop the folk-music of his race; and of Harry founders desire, for themselves and their chil- 
Burleigh, who set to music several of Paul dren, the satisfaction of a life in which they 
Laurence Dunbar’s songs. Dunbar wrote some count not only as a supplement to the white 
of the best dialect verse and fiction dealing man’s plans, but in plans of their own 
with negro life, and was said by William Dean Qujte as significant is the development in 
Howells to be the first American negro to view business of the negro population of cities and 
his race objectively. The stories of Charles D. their disposition to join with the best class 
Chestnutt and the verses of S D Corrothers of white leaders in furthering reforms in local 
show the same tendency. In the economic work conditions. Up to 1898 Jackson, Miss., had a 
of Booker Washington and others who have population of about 50 per cent negro, owning 
dealt with the race problem from a negro point Httle property; now there are 8,000 negroes, less 
of view there is the onginality which comes of than half the population, who own $581,580 
taking a practical, not a theoretical, view of the worth of property, about one-eleventh of the 
question, and solving it according to its own total valuation of the city’s property, but one- 
rules and not those formulated for a different third of its area The first effort of the negro 
race. ^ bank or loan associations is to induce the people 

The development which has had as much to to own their homes. In 1908 there were in the 
do with this attitude as any other one thing United States 2^7 negro banks, of which ii were 
is the Tuskegee Conference, with the various in Mississippi, 10 in Virginia, 5 in Oklahoma, 
other conferences and conventions of negro 4 in Georgia, 4 in Texas, 4 in North Carolina, 
business men which have sprouted from this 2 in Alabama, i in Arkansas, i in Pennsyl- 
idea or developed independently In these, all vania and i in Illinois Such a bank often 
the successful negroes in their lines of business accepts its own stock as cash payment on 
get together and compare notes. In the Tuske- real estate. The real estate held by colored 
gee conference a negro plantation owner of people in Chicago amounts to about $4,000,000 
Alabama began his speech by explaining that In Alabama, the Penny Savings and Loan Com- 
the suit of clothes he wore was homespun from pany had, when founded in 1890, a capital of 
his own sheep, and went on to say that during $3,555; in 1909 it had a paid-in capital of $25,- 
the past 12 months nothing had been purchased 000, a surplus of ^,000, and deposits of $193,- 
for the commissariat of his place except coffee 000, and owns real estate amounting to $25,000 
Everything else was grown on the plantation in its building and $52,000 elsewhere. The negro 
itself. Among plantation negroes there is said population has theatres of its own in Chicago, 
to be a growing distrust of the city, and a New Orleans, Jackson, Memphis, Atlanta, 
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Columbus, Jacksonville, Yazoo City, Baton 
Rouge, and Plaquemine. The National Baptist 
Publishing Company owns $350,000 worth of 
propert}^ m Nashville 

In North Carolina in 1908 the property 
owned by negroes amounted to $21,71^922, an 
increase of 171 per cent in 17 years. In Geor- 
gia, in 1907, they owned $25,904,822 worth, an 
increase of 82 per cent in 16 years. Statistics 
as to the amount of property owned by negroes 
in the United States are as yet very’ incomplete. 
The success obtained by them in the manage- 
ment of business enterprises like banks has 
additional significance because of the fact that 
no negro can learn such management, as clerk 
in a business already established He has to 
get his business expenence independently of 
the accumulated wisdom of the other race, a 
handicap under which no other alien works. 
Moreover, for many years after the war he 
could not obtain practical education even in 
schools established for him Within the last 
10 years the men trained in practical schools 
and the men who have learned what they know 
by the expenence of practical life have begun 
to forge to the front, and this may account 
for the seemingly phenomenal increase in the 
capital and prosperity of the race. 

It is significant also that instead of negro 
schools being supported by white contributions 
they are largely and often entirely supported 
by the money of negroes. The negro Baptists 
own 120 schools with 613 teachers and 18,644 
students, and the collections for the schools m 
one year amounted to $97,032.75 The A. M E. 
churches gave $51,000 for education in the 
year 1907, and twice as much more was collected 
by the schools from students* fees. The A. M. 
E Zion churches raised $100,000 for schools in 
one year The gifts of Col. John McKee, of 
Philadelphia, and of Thorny Lafon, of New 
Orleans, negro philanthropists, to Catholic 
schools and other institutions reached the sum 
of $1,000,000 or more. The public schools for 
negroes are more than supported in the imper- 
fect form in which they often exist by the taxes 
which negroes pay. 

There are 1,960 Masonic lodges of negroes 
with 45,835 members, the first having been 
organized 6 May 1787. Negro Masons formed 
part of the funeral procession of Washington. 
The Odd Fellows number 4,643 lodges with 
285,931 members There are in the United 
States 1,734 negro physicians and surgeons, 
among the most noted being Dr. Daniel H. 
Williams; Dr George K Hall, Dr. A M. Cur- 
tis; and their National Medical Association has 
350 members. There are 728 negro lawyers, 
210 journalists, and 136 druggists. The Taylor- 
Lane Hospital at Orangeburg, S. C, was 
founded by a colored woman physician, Dr. 
Matilda A. Evans. 

It is estimated that n^o farmers own in 
the South 30,000 square miles of land, and that 
the negroes in the United States own $550,000,- 
000 of taxable property. Before the war they 
owned somediing like $25,000,000. Alfred 
Smith, known as the Cotton King of Oklahoma, 
has taken the prize for his cotton in Liverpool, 
and in 1900 gained the first prize at the Paris 
exhibition. One Alabama farmer who owns 
only two acres of land raises upon it four bales 
of cotton a year besides grain and fodder, the 
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average yield of cotton per acre in Alabama 
being a little more than one-third of a bale 

In the matter of crime there have been some 
significant changes in the past few years In 
1908 Georgia abohshed the convict camps. 
Judge N. B. Feagin, of Alabama, w^as the first 
to agitate the question of a probation officer for 
colored boys m 1907 Up to that time all 
colored boys arrested vrere sent to the chain- 
gang or penitentiary, there being no reform 
school for them. Judge Feagin stated that if 
the negro churches and citizens could raise 
enough money to support a probation officer 
he would sentence such young offenders to the 
care of this officer This was done, and fol- 
lowed up by the establishment of a probation 
farm near Birmingham on which there are now 
about 100 boys. Thus the court avoids placing 
the street boy where he will be closely associated 
for years with the most degraded criminals of 
both races. 

After the ^Atlanta Riots’^ of 22 Sept. 1906, 
ex-goyemor W. J Northen and Charles T. 
Hopkins set on foot a league for the purpose 
of putting down mob violence, and there have 
since been organized more than 80 such leagues 
in Georgia and other States 

Comparative statistics show that in 1904 the 
negroes of the United States numbered 8,840,- 
789; the number committed for all crimes in 
that year was 23,628, the number committed 
was thus 27 per thousand The criminal sta- 
tistics show that among Italians the ratio was 
4.4 per 1,000, Mexicans 47, Canadians 3, Rus- 
sians 28 . Regarding the cnme of rape, of 
which the negro has been rather violently ac- 
cused, statistics show commitments among 
negroes for this crime to be 18 per 100,000 of 
the population as against 53 among Italians, 
4.8 among l^exicans, 3.2 among Austrians, 2 
among Hungarians, 1 9 among French, 1.9 
among Russians, 04 among Germans, and 0.3 
among Irish. The Chicago Tribune's statistics 
show that this crime according to criminal 
records was about 12 times as common in Chi- 
cago as in the Black Belt It would seem that 
when recorded facts are compared, this crime 
exists, like most others, roughly in proportion 
to the advance which any alien colony has made 
in civilization and intelligent living, under un- 
crowded and humane conditions. 

The achievements of individual negroes are 
often unduly emphasized by reason of their 
race, but there are a few who may claim to have 
won recognition simply as Americans. Henry 
O. Tanner, a son of Bishop Tanner, won the 
third Salon medal in 1896 with his picture of 
^Lazarus,^ which was bought by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg. Thomas 
Greene Bethune, better known as ®Blind Tom® 
died on 3 July 1908, nearly 60 years old, after 
a remarkable career as a pianist and composer 
of native genius without any training. The 
companion of Peary on his polar expeditions. 
Matt Henson, a Virginia negro, accompanied 
him practically to the Pole. The present 
champion heavyweight of the world is a negro, 
John A. Johnson. These individual instances 
of ability in various directions are less valuable 
than statistics showing the condition of the 
mass of the race and the progress which it 
makes. They are valuable chiefly in connection 
with the fact that in each case the negro has 
done something which it was said no n^o 
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could do, and thus proved the fallacy of nega- educational status of the negro race in the 
tive prophecy of this kind. The facts which Middle and Xew England States can easily 
affect the country at large are the owning of be estimated by the fact that as recently as 
homes and other propertj^ by negroes, their 1830 no Negro could matnculate in any of the 
abihty to conduct successfully their own affairs, colleges and other schools of this splendid group 
and their cooperation with their white neighbors of States, and that now not one of them is 
in the interests of law and order. closed against a black person, except Girard 

The National Association for the Advance- College at Philadelphia, whose founder made 
ment of Colored People issued, in Nov. 1910, a perpetual discrimination against people of 
a circular headed ^^An Appeal to England and African descent in devising his benefaction; 
Europe.® The circular says in part: ®The that negro children stand on the same footing 
undersized Negro-Americans have heard, with with white children in all public schools bene- 
great regret, the recent attempt to assure Eng- fits ; that the separata school system has broken 
land and Europe that their condition m America down entirely in the New England States and 
IS satisfactory. They sincerely wish that such is gradually breaking down in the Middle States, 
were the case, but it becomes their plain duty to in 1856 Wilberforce University, for colored 
say that if Booker T. Washington or any other people was founded in Ohio by the Methodist- 
person in giving the impression abroad that the Episcopal Church. It now has a teaching staff 
negro problem in America is in process of satis- of thirty and over three hundred students The 
factory solution, he is giving an impression which close of the Civil War found the Southern 
is not true. We say this without personal bitter- States eager and willing to take up the problem, 
ness toward Mr. Washington. He is a distm- of educating the freed race. Social prejudice 
guished American and has a perfect right to (jid not permit their introduction into the schools 
his opinions. But we are compelled to point for white children, but over $150,000,000 have 
out that^ Mr Washington's large financial already been spent in the Soudi in maintaining 
sponsibilities have made him dependent on the separate schools for the negroes The people 
rich charitable public and that for this reason of the New England and Middle States in the 
he has for years been compelled to tell, not the beginning sent a voluntary gift of over $40,000,- 
whole truth, but that part of it which certain qoo to plant common schools, academies and 
powerful interests in America wish to appear colleges m the South. Prominent in the organ- 
as the whole truth. ^ ization of negro education, were the American 

^^In flat contradiction, however, to the pleas- Missionary Association, under whose auspices 
ant pictures thus pointed put, let us not forget many institutions were opened and the Freed- 
that the concensus of opinion among eminent mens’’ Bureau organized i86s, which in five years 
European scholars who know the race problem established more than 2,000 schools, supported 
in America, from De Tocqueville down to Von 3,000 teachers, and instructed 150,000 children. 
Halle, De Laveleys, Archer, and Johnson, is In 1870 the Bureau turned its work over to the 
that it forms the gravest of Amencan problems. American Missionary Association, together with 
Wc black men who live and suffer under pres- a large sum of money which was expended on 
ent conditions, and who have no reason, and buildings at Hampton, Charleston, Nashville, 
refuse to accept reasons, for silence, can sub- New Orleans, ^ and other places Protestant 
stantiate this unanimous testimony. Our people denominations in the North soon j’oined in the 
were emancipated in a whirl of passion and work. The Freedman’s Aid Society of the 
then left naked to the mercies of their enraged Methodist-Episcopal Church has founded and 
and impoverished ex-masters. As our sole supported about 25 educational institutions, in- 
means of defense we were given the ballot, and eluding Clark University and Gammon Theo- 
we used it so as to secure the real fruits of logical Seminary at Atlanta. The Home 
the war. Without it we would have returned Mission Society of the Baptist Church has 
to slavery; with it we struggled toward, free- established more than 15 schools of academic 
dom. No sooner, however, had we rid ourselves and collegiate grade including the well-known 
of nearly two-thirds of our illiteracy, and ac- Spellman Institute of Atlanta The Episcopa- 
cumulated $600,000,000 worth of property in a lians, Presbytenans and Friends, have organ- 
generation, than this ballot, which had become ized a smaller number of schools, but most of 
increasingly necessary to the defense of our them are of high character and include normal 
civil and property rights, was taken from us by and industrial schools and thcoIogicaCl seminaries 
force and fraud.® as well as primary institutions. The benevo- 

A convention of n^oes in Oklahoma has lence of single individuals has also contributed 
adopted the following resolutions, which are greatly to the cause of negro education in the 
reported to be the beginning of a national move- South. The most influential fund was that of 
ment, which will have organization in the East George Peabody who in 1867 and 1869 donated 
as well as in the South : ^Whereas, the colored $2,000,000 in all for the promotion of education 
race of Oklahoma, consisting of 15 or 20 per in the Southern States. The interest of the 
cent of the entire population of this State, same has been distributed to schools for negroes 
have^ loyally supported the Republican party as well as those for whites. In March 1882 
and its principles, and, with the exception of John Fox Slater, of Norwich, Conn., created 
the^ Hon. Joe McNeal and the Hon. Bird Me- a trust formed for the education of negroes 
Guire, have never received any social or This is administered by a trustee board and is 
political reco^ition from the Republicans; used almost exclusively in promoting industrial 
therefore, be it resolved, that we hereby in- education at a number of the largest institu- 
dorse the platform put out by our Socialist tions for colored people. Daniel Hand, of 
brothers and recommend that all the colored Guilford, Conn, in gave the American 
people of Oklahmna vote the Socialist ticket® Missionary Association over $1,000,000 which. 
Education — measure of progress which with provision for residuary estate of over 
has been made in public opinion and in the $500,000, was to be devoted to educating needy 
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and indigent negroes. As the outgrowth of 
these and other benefactions since 1865, there 
are now not far from 200 schools of secondary 
and higher education in the Southern States 
maintained for the negro people They are 
fed constantly from the common schools Some 
of them are magnificent seats of learning, as 
for example Howard University at Washing- 
ton, Atlanta University at Atlanta, Fish Uni- 
versity at Nashville, Wiley University at 
Marshall, Texas. Besides these, most of the 
Southern States maintain public normal schools 
for negroes and a private normal school The 
institute for colored youth under Quaker con- 
trol is located at Cheney, Pa. It must not be 
forgotten that all the Colleges and Universities 
of the Northern and Western States are accessi- 
ble to negro students. Beres College, Kentucky, 
devoted to the educational needs of both the 
negroes and whites in the mountain districts, 
was recently compelled by State legislation to 
dismiss its colored ^ students. The American 
Missionary Association, which in 1881 passed 
to the control of the Congregational Church, 
has remained the most prominent society in its 
undertakings for the cause of negro education. 
At present it maintains eight schools of aca- 
demic or collegiate grade, including Howard 
University, Hampton Institute, and Atlanta 
University, about 30 normal schools and over 
60 industrial and pnmary schools. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute at Hampton, Va., in the above list of 
the American Missionary Associations' enter- 
prises, deserves special mention as it is without 
doubt at the present time the centre of all that 
is best, wisest and most permanent in the edu- 
cational development of the negro in the South. 
Its foundation was the work of Gen. Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, who began in 1868 with 
two teachers and fifteen students, in an old 
barracks left by the Civil War. It now has 
nearly 100 teachers and nearly 1400 students. 
It is the largest and most important seat of 
learning in the country for the development of 
the negro It has a large property valued at 
nearly $1,000,000 and has in constant operation 
all the industries by which the colored people 
find it necessary to make a living. Under wise 
supervision this institution is constantly grow- 
ing, broadening and deepening its influence 
among the people. 

The work of the Hampton Institute has not 
only resulted in turning the attention of the 
negro population to the importance of indus- 
trial education, but has had a marked influence 
in shaping the education of the white South in 
the same direction. Out of the Hampton Insti- 
tute grew the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, located at Tuskegee, Ala., in the black 
belt of the South. The Tuskegee Institute has 
grown from a log cabin to an institution pos- 
sessing at the present time (1910) 62 buildings 
with 2,325 acres of land, 15 1 instructors, and 
over 1,500 students. It ^ves instruction in 
about 36 different industries, in addition to 
giving trainmg in a^demic and religious 
branches. A large number of graduates of 
Tuskegee are turned out every year and are 
at work in various portions oJ the^ South as 
teachers in class rooms, instructors in agricul- 
tural, mechanical and domestic pursuits. Quite 
a number of these graduates and students^ culti- 
vate their own farms or man Iheir own indus- 


trial establishments. The property owned by 
^e Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
is valued at $700,000, and the buildings have 
been very largely built by the labor of the 
students themselves. One rather unique fea- 
ture^ of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute is that the Institution is wholly offi- 
cered by members of the negro race. Aside 
from Hampton, Tuskegee is one of the largest 
and most important centres of education in 
the South, especially in the direction of indus- 
trial development. The work of the Hampton 
Institute and Tuskegee is not only proving itself 
valuable in showing the rank and file of the 
colored people how to lift themselves up, but 
It is equally important in winning the friendship 
and cooperation of the Southern white people. 
The influence of the young men and women 
turned out from these two institutions, as well 
as from other institutions, is gradually soften- 
ing the prejudice against the education of the 
negro, and in many striking instances bnnging 
about the active cooperation and help of the 
Southern white man in the direction of elevatinp^ 
the negro to a higher plane of living 

There have been many other schools than 
the Tuskegee Institute founded on the Hamp- 
ton idea, and the number is increasing every 
year. Nearly all the Southern States are now 
maintaining industrial schools not only for the 
blacks but for the whites as well. 

Nelson, Knute, American politician, b on 
a farm in Norway, 2 Feb. 1843. He came to 
Amenca with his mother in 1849 and after a 
boyhood of poverty he managed to spend 
several years at Albion College, and, after the 
war, when he was wounded, he was admitted 
to the bar, 1867. The next year he went to 
Wisconsin, and, several years later to Minne- 
sota. In the former State he was a member of 
the Wisconsin House of Representatives, 1868- 
69. In Minnesota he was county attorney of 
Douglas County, 1872-74; member of the Mm- 
nesota Senate, 1875-78; member of the 48th to 
50th Congresses, 1^3-^; governor of Minnesota 
1^2-94 and 1894-^. He has been^ United 
States Senator from Minnesota continuously 
since 1895, being reelected for his third term 
in 1907. 

Nelson, Richard Henry, coadjutor P. E. 
bishop of Albany and 218th in succession in 
the American episcopate; b. New York City, 
10 Nov. 1859 He was graduated from Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., A.B. 1880, A.M. 1883, 
attended the University of Leipzig 1^0-81, and 
was graduated from Berkeley Divinity School 
in 1883. He was ordered deacon in 1883, ordained 
priest the following year and was assistant at 
St John’s church Stamford, Conn., 1883-84; 
rector of Grace Church, Waterville, N. Y., 1884- 
87; of Christ Church, Norwich, Conn., 1887-97, 
and of St Peter’s Church, Phila., 1897-1904. 
He was elected coadjutor to the Rt Rev. Wil- 
liam Croswell Doane, bishop of the diocese of 
Albany, and was consecrated 19 May 1904, the 
bishops of Albany, Pennsylvania, and Western 
New York acting as consecrators, assisted by 
the bishops of Connecticut, Long Island, and 
New York. The honorary degree of D-D. was 
conferred on him by Trinity College and by 
Berkeley Divinity School in 1904, and that of 
ST.D. by the University of Penn^lvania the 
same year. 
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Neon. The gaseous element neon, which 
was discovered by Sir William Ramsay, is 
remarkable for chemical inertness, but possesses 
a curious physical property recently discovered 
by J Norman Collie. When a sealed glass 
tube, containing mercury at an atmosphere of 
neon at low pressure, is shaken it becomes 
strongly luminous Similar effects are obtained 
when other gases are substituted for neon, but 
the light emitted by neon under these conditions 
IS especially bright If the shaking is repeated 
dunng intervals through two or three hours, 
the intensity of light diminishes for a time and 
thereafter remains constant The original 
luminosity can be restored by passing an elec- 
tric discharge through the tube. If one end 
of the tube is heated to 75o"F- while the other 
is cooled by immersion in liquid air, and the 
tube is then allowed to return to the ordinary 
atmosphenc temperature, the part which had 
been heated glows much more bnghtly than 
before The luminosity is also greatly increased 
by substituting a tube of fused quartz for the 
glass tube G. Claude is endeavoring to utilize 
Siis remarkable property of neon as a source of 
hght, and claims to have constructed neon 
lamps of an efficiency equal to about i watt per 
candle-power. 

Nepal. A petty kingdom of India, lying in 
the Himalayan Mountains, bounded by British 
India, Tibet, and Sikkim. The country is 500 
miles long and 100 wide; area 54,000 square 
miles The population is estimated at 4,000,000 
The capital city, Katmandu, has about 50,000 
inhabitants. Other towns are Bhatgaon, Bir- 
ganj, Palpa, and Bhimphed, at each of which 
there are hospitals The religion of the aborigi- 
nal tnbes is Mohammedanism, but Hinduism is 
spreading rapidly The nominal sovereign is 
a native Potentate of ii titles, but the reins of 
authority are in the hands of the Pnme Minis- 
ter, who is also a General in the British army. 
A British official resides at the capital, (since 
the treaty of Segowlie, 1815,) but does not in- 
terfere with the internal administration. Foreign 
affairs are regulated by the British Government 
in India. ^ The revenue amounts to almost 
$5,000,000* annually. It is derived from land 
rents, forests, customs, etc. The principal prod- 
ucts of the country are opium, gums, resins and 
dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice and other grains, 
butter, oil, seeds, spices, tobacco, timber, eta — 
all of which are exported. Other exports are 
hides and skins, cattle, saltpetre, and drugs 
The leading imports into Nepal are cattle, and 
other live stock, salt, spices, sugar, tobacco, 
petroleum, leather, brass, iron and copper wares, 
cotton, yarn, silk, etc. The total imports from 
British India in 1909-10 were valued at $5,245,- 
500, and the exports to that country at $10,6^,- 
000 Wild animals abound in the jungles of 
Nepal. 

Netherlands, The. The Netherlands is a 
small kingdom in northwestern Europe, at one 
time allied under this name with Belgium. The 
Belgian revolution of 1830 dissolved this union, 
and Holland and its adjacent provinces have 
since formed an independent kingdom. While 
the House of Orange, the royal family of the 
Netherlands, descends from a German Count 
Walram of the iith century, the people of 
Holland are, like the Flemish, of Low-German 
race, but of distinct racial traditions and lan- 
guage. Their language resembles certain Corn- 


wall dialects so closely that it is said that Dutch 
sailors shipwrecked m Cornwall made them- 
selves understood by the natives without any 
difficult}' The great era of Holland was in the 
daj's of the Dutch East India Company Her 
colonies now comprise Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Celebes in the East Indies, Curasao, m the 
West Indies, and Dutch Guiana in South 
America. 

Area and Population — The population of 
Holland has more than doubled since 1830 The 
area and population of the various provinces 
are as follows (1908) : 


Province 


Area 


North Brabant 

1,980 

620,101 

Guelders 

1.96s 

639.431 

South Holland 

. 1,166 

1.363.277 

North Holland 

1,070 

1,103.514 

Zealand 

690 

231.958 

Utrecht 

534 

285,490 

Friesland 

1,282 

362,912 

Overyssel 

1,291 

379.834 

Groningen .. 

. 790 

331,213 

172,892 

Drenthe . 

1.030 

Limburg 

. 850 

334,586 


Per 

Population Square 
mile 
313 
32s 

1,168 
1,031 
336 
534 
283 
294 
419 
167 
393 


Total 


12,648 51825,198 (av )40o 
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The rate of increase in 1908 was i '^6. At 
the census of 1899 there were 52,625 persons of 
foreign birth living in the Netherlands, three- 
fifths of them being Germans. The emigration 
has been mostly to North America; m 1908 it 
was 3,030 There is a considerable colony of 
Hollanders in New York, where they usually 
find employment easily in importing houses, be- 
cause of their good education and linguistic 
ability Holland has 24 cities of over 20,000 
population, II of more than 50,000 population, 
and four of more than 100,000 — Amsterdam, 
with 565,589 inhabitants, Rotterdam with 411,- 
635 » The Hague with 259,012, and Utrecht with 
116,783 

The land is often below sea level, the sea 
being kept out by dykes, and there is a network 
of canals The soft, moist air makes it a 
wonderful country for agriculture, gardens, and 
dairies 

Government — The first constitution of the 
Netherlands after its reconstruction as a king- 
dom was given in 1815 and^ revised in 1848 and 
1887, and according to this, the country is a 
constitutional and hereditary monarchy. The 
crown passes in the order of primogeniture, in 
the direct male line; in default of male heirs 
the female line^ ascends the throne, and if there 
be no legal heir the successor to the throne is 
designated by the sovereign and a joint meet- 
ing of Parliament (each House containing twice 
the usual number of members), or by Parlia- 
ment alone if the case occurs after the death 
of the sovereign. The sovereign comes of age 
at 18 years 

The present ruler is Queen Wilhelmina 
Helena Pauline Maria, bom 31 Aug 1880, who 
succeeded her father, the late King Willem 
III, 23 Nov. 1890, and was inaugurated 6 Sept 
1898, her mother, Queen Emma, daughter of 
Pnnce George Victor, of Waldeck, having been 
recent during the Queen's minority. Queen 
Wilhelmina was married to Prince Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 7 Feb 1909 The only 
child and heiress to the throne is Princess 
Juliana Louise Emma Maria Wilhelmina, horn 
30 April 1909.^ The Sovereign has a civil list 
of 600,000 guilders; there is a large revenue 
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from domains, and an allowance of 50,000 guild- 
ers for the maintenance of the royal palaces; 
the family of Orange has besides a large pri- 
vate fortune acquired mainly by King Willem 
I in the prosecution of vast enterprises pertain- 
ing to the commerce of the Netherlands. 

The executive power of the State belongs 
exclusively to the Sovereign, and the legislative 
power rests conjointly in the Sovereign and 
the Parliament, or States-General The Upper 
Chamber is composed of 50 members elected 
by the Provincial States from among the most 
highly assessed inhabitants of the provinces 
or from certain functionaries mentioned by 
law. The Second Chamber numbers 100 depu- 
ties elected directty. The IMimstry consists of 
the Ministers of the Intenor, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance, Justice, the Colonies, Manne, War, 
Public Works, and Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry. The State Council or Raad van State, 
appointed by the Sovereign, of which the Sov- 
ereign IS president, consists of 14 members, and 
is consulted on all legislative and many execu- 
tive questions 

Each province has its own representative 
body, called ^^The Provincial States,® the mem- 
bers being elected for six years Each of the 
1,123 communes forms a Corporation with its 
own interests and rights. 

Finance — The budget estimates for 1910 
were, total revenue, 188,326,473 guilders; ex- 
penditure in toto, 207,187,206 guilders. The 
amount of the chief taxes per head of the 
population was, in 1908, 2375 This estimate 


Complete social equality and religious liberty 
are granted to all. The royal family and most 
of the people belong to the Reformed Church. 
The State Budget allows for Protestant 
churches about i,37S,ooo guilders, for Roman 
Catholics 580,000, and for Jews about 14,000. 

Agriculture . — The surface of the country 
was divided in hectares (i hectare equals 247 
acres), in 1908 as follows: Uncultivated land 
(heath), 556,190; water and morass, 124,200; 
dykes and roads, 52,633; untaxed land, 78,309; 
building land, houses, etc., 47,206, arable land, 
862,740; pasture, 1,204,433; gardens and 
orchards, 74,575; forest, 259,446^ The area 
of cultivated land is nearly three times that of 
the uncultivated. In Zealand, South Holland, 
Groningen, and North Holland large estates 
prevail; in North Brabant, Guelders, Limburg, 
and Overyssel small estates are the rule 

The areas under the principal crops, and 
their yield per hectare, in 1908, were as 
follows : 


Crop Hectare Hecto- 

litres 

Wheat 56,269 32.1 

Rye 222,201 25.2 

Wmterlbarley 23,440 48.9 

Summ^ barley 6,378 37.7 

Oats 139,827 49 6 

Potatoes 159,887 213.0 

Buckwheat 16,585 19 4 

Beans 27,846 30 2 

Peas.. 29,063 25 4 

Rape seed.. 3,384 30 8 

Flax 14.394 620 o 

Beets 47,753 32,725 o 

Carrot-like plants for forage 33,399 


does not include a separate budget for the great 
colonial possessions, voted upon by the States- 


Bulbs of every kind flourish in gardens, and 


Imports 

(1,000 


Exports 

(1,000 


General. The total national debt in igio was bulbs, shrubs, and trees form an import- 

1,122.433,750 guilders, annual interest 36,309,256 IiEh.Tw! h rtwl n,™ 

guilders The total wealth of the Netherlanders, engaged in the fisheries with crews num- 

real and personal, has been estimated at $4400,- benng.about m,Sm, and the product of the her- 
000,000 In 1908 the taxable annual value of fishery in the North Sm amounted to 

buildings was given at 157,340,900 guilders and 8,159,050 guilders, and the oysters to 2,131,257 

of land 97.059,950 guilders. The various prov- j r . . 'm, xt .i, 1 j • 

inces and communes have their own separate Exports and The Netherlands is 

budgets ^ trading country The value of the lead- 

Army.— See Armies of the World imports and exports in 1908 were as follows : 

Navy.^Sce Navies of the World Products Imports Exports 

Education and Religion — By the Act of 1887 (1,000 (1,000 

public instruction was diminished and a greater guilders) guilders) 

share in education left to private schools, sup- 

ported by the State; public instruction (pri- c^ls andiflour..* 39s!i38 2391959 

mary) is given in all places where needed; the Coal 81,350 21,388 

school age is from 6 to 13. _ .^V IVVS, 

The Universities of Leyden, Utrecht, Gron- Wood’.. ’'.*.*. 1 ! *.!*.!! !!.!!! !!!!!!!! loliid? 74!i83 

ingen, and Amsterdam have 300 professors and Copper 166,926 142,697 

3,475 students in all There is one technical • r « 

university with 1,243 students. The classical The total imports for 1908 were estimated 
schools number 30, with 2,108 students ; schools at 37,720,000,000 kilogrammes, and the exports 
for the working people 302, with 31^75 students; 26,865, <xx), atwut six times what they were in 
navigation schools, ii, with 852 students; there 187^ In 1908 the percentage of trade with the 
are 89 middle class schools with 14,071 pupils; leading countries was as follows. 


guilders) guilders) 
314,618 211,201 


Percentage Percentage 
import export 


3,274 public elementary schools with 563,187 Coantty Pereentage Percentage 

pupils, 1,885 pnvate elementary schools with import export 

316,088 pupils; 160 public infant schools with Prussia 22,4 47 

28,032 pupils and 1,025 private infant schools Gr^tBntam 10.5 22.5 

with 97,819 pupils Of the total number of DStehEMtiidie^.v.'..:::::;;::.: il't 

children of school age in 1908 about 5 per cent Russia 9.9 0.6 

received no elementary instruction Besides the *'5 

schools already named there are a great many !!'.'!!!!!!!!!!!.* x'.l V.l 

special schools. In 1907 the State spent on Italy N 0*7 

instruction £1,960,166, and the Conmitmes £1,035 - 

916. In 1908, 1.6 per cent of the conscripts In 1908 the import of bidbs, shrubs, and trees 
called out could not read or write; in 1875 the was valued at 1,805,000 guilders, and the export 


22,4 

47 

10.5 

22.5 

9.6 

12.9 

14 3 

4.1 

9.9 

0.6 

2.6 

.... 

1.2 

0.7 

1.6 

2.5 

.... 

0.7 


percentage was over 12 per cent 


at 12,621,000. 
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Shipping — The total number of vessels 
which entered Dutch ports in 1908 was 13,801, 
with tonnage of 13,034,988. Of these 3,991 were 
Dutch vessels The vessels with cargoes were 
divided among the chief ports as follows Rot- 
terdam, entered, 665 per cent, cleared, 49.7 
per cent; Amsterdam, entered, 153 per cent; 
cleared, 179 per cent; Flushing, entered, 54 
per cent, cleared, 9.6 per cent. The number of 
Dutch vessels engaged in the carrying trade 
between foreign ports was 3,931; the coasting 
trade is of httle importance. 

Manufactures and Minerals . — In 1908 there 
were 529 distilleries, ii sugar refineries, 27 
beet sugar refineries, 35 salt works, 449 brew- 
eries, and 74 vinegar manufactories. 

A few coal mines are in the province of 
Limburg, and most of them belong to the State ; 
they produced, in 1908, 908,201 metnc tons 
valued at 6,071,000 guilders, of which the clear 
revenue of the State mines was 190,911 guilders. 

Communications . — There ^ are some 1,900 
miles of canals, and 2,940 miles of roads in the 
Netherlands. In 1907 the total length of the 
tramway lines was 1,350 miles, 130,747,000 pas- 
sengers were carried and 1,077,566,000 kilo- 
grammes of goods; the revenue amounted to 

11.886.000 guilders. In 1908 there were 1,908 
miles of railways, the number of passengers 
carried was 42,005,000, the goods amounted to 
15,479,000,000 kilogrammes; the revenue was 

55.940.000 guilders and the expenditure 49,239,- 
000 guilders. All railway companies are private. 

In 1908 the average number of letters and 
post cards per inhabitant was 41.9; the receipts 
of the postoffices were 14,420,000 guilders, and 
the expenditure 11,771,000 guilders 

There are several private telegraph lines, 
but most of the lines are owned by the State- 
In igog the length of State lines was 4,553 miles 
and the number of offices 959; number of paid 
messages in 1908, 5,942,500. The receipts of the 
State in that year were 2,369,000 gilders, and 
the ordinary expenses 3,877,000 guilders. The 
interurban telephone system had 1,798 miles 
of line; the receipts were 896,000 guilders, and 
the total expenses 1,171,000 guilders. 

Social Conditions . — The relief of the poor 
is mainly effected by the religious societies and 
organized private charity; when these fail the 
pauper must be supported by the commune 
where he is living. There is no poor rate in 
the Netherlands, and workhouses for the poor 
are found in very few places. The beggar and 
vagabond if convicted can be placed in a State- 
work establishmeat 

The total number of inmates in the prisons 
during 1907 was 9,354 males and 594 females; 
in the houses of detention 25,965 males and 
1,624 females. In the State-work establishments 
the number of inmates was 5,894 males and 
139 females. There are four State reforma- 
tories, and 874 boys and 86 girls were in these 
institutions in 1^7. In 1904 an act was passed 
establishing disciplinary schools for the educa- 
tion of neglected children. The State police 
consist of field constables and about 950 
cavalry to guard the frontiers; and each com- 
mune has also its own police force 

The people of Holland are among the thrifti- 
est in Europe, inaking the most of all their 
resources, and owing to this general habit, com- 
fort is attainable on a very small income. The 


Hollanders were among the first people in 
Europe to substitute waxed floors and Oriental 
carpets for rush-covered or earth floors such 
as were common in England, and, partly owing 
to the trade with the East Indies and partly to 
the cleverness of the people in various kinds 
of handicraft, an effect of luxurj'' is found often 
in homes of very moderate means In brass- 
work especially the Hollander yields to none, 
and the porcelains of Delft are famous 

A feature of street life in Dutch cities il- 
lustrates the economical ways of the poorer 
folk, here and there will be found a shop where 
fire is sold — buckets filled with smoldering peat 
or coals are carried home by people too poor to 
keep a fire all day, and over this fire they cook 
their midday meal Hot water is also sold at 
these shops, and cooked food of various kinds 
can be bought cheap The scrupulous cleanli- 
ness of the Dutch home has become a proverb. 
In winter the canals cheapen transportation 
nearly as much as in the summer, for the peo- 
ple go everywhere on skates, and take their 
produce to market on sledges The market- 
people use dogs as draught animals both in the 
Netherlands and in Belgium, and a special kind 
of dog is bred to harness. As every one knows, 
windmills are to be seen everywhere, and the 
Hollanders generally have mastered the art 
of getting power for their industries as inex- 
pensively as possible, and profiting, by their very 
limitations and disavantages 

History, 1910. — A peculiar situation has 
been created in Holland by the plan of that 
country to spend some $16,500,000 on her de- 
fensive system, particularly on fortifications at 
the mouth of the River Scheldt. The resigna 
tion of the war Minister, General Cool, in 1910, 
was regarded as an indication that the fortifica- 
tion bill would be withdrawn, or at any rate 
remodelled If it is not remodelled at least, Bel- 
gium's uneasiness will be increased, because the 
proposed fortification would tend to isolate Ant- 
werp in the case of an Anglo-German war. 

Holland herself tends to be jealous of Ger- 
man influence and not to like it much, and it 
will be remembered that some dissatisfaction 
was expressed when the Queen married a Ger- 
man prince. It is pointed out by observers in 
and out of Holland that Germany has for years 
been making preparations of a military kind, 
on her Luxembourg, Belgian, and Dutch fron- 
tiers, and in case of a war with England the 
Flushing fortifications would probably be an 
excellent naval base for Germany. It is also 
argued that England has no reason to advise 
such a fortification, because in case of invasion 
of the Continent her armies could easily land 
on the French coast. In short, Holland and the 
anti-German forces of Europe generally are 
puzzled and disquieted by this action of the 
Dutch Government. Additional reason for 
wonderment lies in the fact that the inundation 
line, on which the safety of Holland depends 
if attacked from the east, is not receiving even 
as much attention as usual 

Commercially the record of 1909 and 1910 
has been as prosperous as usual, although the 
increased cost of living is felt even in thrifty 
Holland. Municipal expenses have been rather 
more than usual. A Palace of Peace is under 
construction at The Hague, of Tyhich Holland 
is justly proud. 

Another matter in which German action is 
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resented is the proposed reimposition of the 
Rhine navigation duties, by that country. 

The development of Dutch colonies is being 
energetically pushed, and the cultivation of rub- 
ber in Java has become important About ii5,- 
000,000 are said to be invested in such properties, 
two-thirds of It supplied by British capitalists. 
Speculation on the Bourse has been rather 
heavy, for along with the solidity and practi- 
cality of the Dutch nature there exists a curious 
gambling proclivity, which, in the case of 
colonial and mercantile enterprise, shows itself 
in the kind of daring which risks much to gain 
much. The system of the Dutch Bourse, by 
making it impossible to deal for future periods, 
prevents the accumulation of weak positions, 
and this restricts the ill effects of speculation 

Dutch business men are ready to adopt 
American methods wherever they see profit in 
it, and there has been some talk of a depart- 
ment store in Amsterdam on the Amencan 
plan 

The Dutch bulb growers form a part of 
Dutch industry and trade, quite by themselves. 
They are organized into a federation with nearly 
3,000 members and divided into 37 local groups. 
The cultivation and export of bulbs have been 
carried on since 1750, and the country, naturally 
fitted for it, is often further prepared at great 
cost for growing choice bulbs. 

Neurology. The recent opening of the 
Neurological Institute, in New York, marks an 
event in medical science; for here is the first 
Medical Institute that has ever been opened in 
which drugs are not to be administered Water 
treatment, electriaty, and a few simple remedies 
of the kind will be all that are allowed in the 
way of physical remedies ; the bulk of the treat- 
ment will consist in suggestion, and various 
mental methods of treatment, — lately made 
prominent and popularized by the Christian 
Science movement, the Emanuel Church move- 
ment, and various cults of the kind. The new 
Institute, however, is not to be conducted on 
iiny lines not acknowledged or recognized by 
medical saence; but all the latest and most 
approved methods of psychotherapy, as devel- 
oped in this country and in Europe, will be 
utilized The trustees of the new Institute are : 
Richard H Williams, president; Robert P Per- 
kins, secretary; Otto H. Kahn, treasurer; and 
Isaac Townsend, Paul Warburg, Adrian Ise- 
lin, tr., Charles Steele, Dr. Edward T. Devine, 
of the Charity Organization Society, George G. 


Haven, 
Dr. 


fi, Jr, 
Jos( 


j and' George G. Frelinghuysen. 

Joseph Collins, who has devoted much 
time and energy to the planning of the Insti- 
-tute, is at the head of the medical board, and 
is chief of staff; and his fellow members of the 
"board are, — Dr. Pearce Bailey, and Dr. Joseph 
Frsenkel. The assistant physicians are Dr. 
Smith Ely Jelliffe, Dr M. Grosse, Dr. Augus- 
tine A. Wolfe, and Dr. D. M. Kaplan. The 
consulting physicians are Dr. Charles L. Dana, 
Francis P. Kinnicutt, Heman M. Biggs, and 
Bernard Sachs. Dr. George G Taylor is house 
physician, and Miss Esther Brown, formerly 
of the Presbyterian Hospi^ superintendent, 

A ^suggestion-room^ is proyided in the 
hospital, in which are numerous delicate instru- 
ments, capable of measuring the state of the 
nerves and the emotions. Here experiments 
will doubtless be made in psycho-analyas, and 
it is hoped that much benefit may be derived 
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and much information gained by a study of 
the minds and sub-consaous operations of the 
various patients who are studied, and in the 
abolishment of those hidden ^complexes^^ which 
are the chief cause of the trouble, in so many 
cases (See Abnormal Psychology). The 
opening of such an institution will at all events 
stimulate investigation and inqmry along these 
lines. 

Nevada. A State of the Mountain Division 
of the United States, having accordmg to the 
census of 1910 a population of 81,875, which is 
a gam of 93 4 per cent over 1900. The popula- 
tion per square mile is 07. The area is 110,590 
square miles, 960 of which is water. Carson 
City IS the capital. 

Agriculture — There are 160,000 acres within 
the State subject to the Federal Irrigation pro- 
ject. The farm area consists of nearly 3,000,000 
of which about 1-3 is improved land. The acre- 
age, production and value of the important farm 
crops in 1910 were as follows: Sprmg wheat, 
production, 1,160,000 bushels, acreage, 40,000, 
value, $1,264,000; oats, production, 313,000 
bushels, acreage, 7,000 and value, $197,000; bar- 
ley, production, 360,000 bushels, acreage, 9,000 
and value, $252,000; potatoes, production, 600,- 
000 bushels, acreage, 4,000 and value $480,000; 
hay, production, ;^5,ooo tons, acreage 231,000, 
value, $8478,000; the farm animals i Jan 1910, 
were: horses, 98,000, value, $7,644,000; mules, 
4,000, value, $316,000; milch cows, 19,000, value, 
$836,000; other cattle, 404,000, value, $8,363,000; 
sheep, 1,585,000, value, $5,864000; number of 
sheep of shearing age, 875,000, average weight 
of fleece, 7.5 pounds ; per cent of shnnkage, 09 ; 
wool, washed and unwashed, 6,562,500 pounds, 
and wool scoured, 2,034,375 ; swine, 15,000, value, 
$135,000. 

Mining and Manufactures , — The production 
of copper in 1910 was about 64000,000 pounds. 
This^ is a gain in excess of 10,000,000 over the 
previous year. The Ely distnet furnished^ the 
main output. The ores there came entirely 
from Copper Flat pit The Liberty area was 
being stripped during the latter rart of the year 
preparatory to raining. The Giroux Consoli- 
dated Mining Company continued to develop its 
ores and prepare for their extraction, but made 
no production during 1910. Gold and silver are 
the chief mineral resources, the last figures 
available show the gold production to be 72i,i9S 
fine ounces, value, $14908400 and silver, 8,953,- 
000 fine ounces and value $4657,000. The decline 
in the gold production in Goldfield and Tonopah 
in Esmeralda and Nye counties was notewormy 
during the year. Another important product 
is lead, the production for the^ last year in 
which figures are available being in value $318,- 
864 Other mineral resources are pyrites, iron, 
quicksilver, ttmgstp, sulphur, graphite, borax, 
gypsum and building stone. There were 1^7 
manufacturing establishments in the State in 
1909. Car m&ng and repairing, flour and grist, 
butter, brewing and printing are among the 
important ones. The capital employed is fe8o7,- 
000, the value of the product, $11,887,000, the 
w^e earners 2,257 and the salaries and wages 
paid $2,360,000. The horse power statistics 
show 39 wheels of 20,577 horse power. 

Government . — The Governor is Tasker L. 
Oddie^ Republican, salary, $4,000, and his term 
four years. Some other State officers are Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, G. C Ross ; Secretary of 
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State, George Brodigan; Treasurer, William 
McMillan; Comptroller, Jacob Eggers; Attor- 
ney-General, C. H Baker, all Democrats except 
Oddie, Eggers, and McMillan, who are Republi- 
cans. The composition of the Legislature is 
Senate — Democrats, ii. Republicans, 9; 

House — Democrats, 22; Republicans, 27 The 
United States Senators are Francis G New- 
lands, Democrat, and George S Dixon, Republi- 
can. The Representative in Congress is Edward 
E. Roberts. 

Finance . — ^The bonded debt is $550,000 For 
1910, the receipts were $1,103,575 47 and the dis- 
bursements, $1,008,829.94 The valuation of real 
property for the last year in which figures are 
available was $50,482,256 and personal, $23,373*“ 
885 There are 13 National banks with 2,395 
depositors and $1,165,11468 deposits; 14 State 
banks with 2,262 depositors and $1,234,813 27 de- 
posits The State has three private banks, and 
1,074 depositors in the savings banks with depos- 
its of $74544154- 

Religion and Education — The denomina- 
tions are as follows: Roman Catholic, 4,954 
male and 4,166 female; Protestant Episcopal, 
Sio male and 565 female; Methodists, 171 male 
and 389 female. There was spent for the sup- 
port of the common schools, the sum of $199*“ 
90018. The receipts of the school fund were 
$137,514-61 and the disbursements, $84,41335. 
The receipts of the general school fund were 
$191,269 10 and the disbursements, $201,935 63* 
For the last year figures are available, the en- 
rolled pupils amounted to 9,761, the average 
daily attendance 6,910 and the teachers num- 
bered 414: 

Chanties and Corrections — There is an or- 
phan’s home for the support of which was 
spent $17,32708. The poor are under the juris- 
diction of a board of county commissioners who 
may either contract for their support or appoint 
agents to ^ do so. A pauper must reside six 
months within a county to be entitled to any 
relief. Children of that class may be appren- 
ticed to a householder. The last figures showed 
166 inmates of the almshouse Parents, grand- 
parents, children, grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters are liable for the support of paupers 
There were 217 prisoners in the State prison 
according to the last biennial report. A fire 
drill has been^ established which enables each 
man to be in his position three minutes after the 
alarm is sounded. The Bertillon system is also 
a feature. 

Legislation. — There are biennial sessions. 
The last was in 1909 in which acts were passed 
regulating the business of the embalmer, fixing 
eight hours as a da/s work in mines, and 
plaster and cement works, making it unlawful 
for employers to receive or demand any consid- 
eration for hiring or retaining employees, creat- 
ing a parole system, providing for dependent, 
neglected or delinquent children, suppressing 
wild cat mining promotions, enacting an elabor- 
ate banking law, direct primaries and prohibit- 
ing faro and other gambling after ist Oct 1910. 

History, 1910 — Pursuant to a State law al- 
ready referred to, the gambling houses of 
Nevada were closed on 30 Sept 1910 after doing 
business for 50 years According to^ an opinion 
of the Attorney-General, whist, bridge whist, 
five hundred, solo, and all card games played 
for money are also under the ban. Slot ma- 
chjnes have^been banished 


Newark, N. J. According to the 1910 census 
Newark has a population of 347,469 and is the 
14th city in point of size The area is 2325 
square miles and there are 286 1-3 miles of 
streets of which 201 are paved. The annual 
death rate is 1777 and the birth rate 29.20. 
The net public debt is $18,482,411. The average 
cost of the city government is $7,500,000, of 
which $2,018,170 is for schools having 57,742: 
pupils and 1,327 principals and teachers, $609,- 
280 for the fire department which has a. 
membership of 390; and $800,000 for the 581 
members of the police department whose aver- 
age annual arrests are 8,750. The assessed value 
of the real estate was $274,326,398 and the per- 
sonal property $73,778,818 The average annual 
tax rate is 19-30- Newark spent $i 1,000, OOO' 
for its water works. There is an average daily 
consumption of 36,000,000 The city has 371 
miles of mains and 268j4 miles of sewers The 
annual cost of street lighting is $44,000 for gas 
and $193,000 for electricity. Newark is one of 
the great manufacturing cities of the United 
States. It IS but nine miles from New York 
and this is a factor in its industrial development 
Some leading manufacturers are foundry and 
machine shop products, caps, clothing, chemi- 
cals, hardware, saddlery and trunks, vahses^ 
iron and steel 

New Brunswick. A province in the eastern 
extreimty of the Dominion of Canada The 
area is about 27,985 square miles, of which about 
75 square miles are water The population was. 
about 331,100 in 1901. The capital is Frederic- 
ton; inhabitants about 7,500. St John is the 
chief town, with 40,000 inhabitants. Moncton, 
on the Intercolonial Railway, has a population 
of about 9,000. 

Government — The Provincial Government 
consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, and Exec- 
utive and Legislative^ Councils There are 46 
members in the Legislative Assembly, elected 
by popular vote The revenue in 1908 amounted 
to $1,086,300, and the expenditure to $10,041,550. 
The debt in that year amounted to $3,997,250. 
Canadian banking institutions carry on general 
business throughout the Province. 

^ Education, Justice, and Religion — In the 
middle of 1908 there were 1,768 schools in New 
Brunswick, with 1,880 teachers and about 66,- 
700 pupils; the Government expenditure on 
education being about $185,000 In this, as. 
in other provinces of the Dominion, the local 
Government has the appointment of magistrates- 
and justices of the peace There is a supreme- 
court, and there are county courts. In 1901 
there were 125,700 Roman Catholics in the 
population; 4i,75p of the Church of England; 
39,500 Presbyterians; 36,000 Methodists; and' 
§0,900 Baptists. 

Institutes, Trade, and Communications — 
The agricultural products consist chiefly of 
grain. The wheat crop in 1908, was grown on 
20,200 acres and yielded 349*ooo bushels; oat 
crop, ib3,9oo acres, 5,o57»ooo bushels; barley 
crop, 3.500 acres, 79.000 bushels. There were in 
1905 about 630 manufacturing establishments in 
New Brunswick, employing 6,581,400 persons, 
and producing goods to the value of ^2,134,000 
The great industries of the Province, however, 
are fishing, lumbering, and mining. The fish- 
catch in 190^ was valued at $22,271,500. The 
forest area is about 7,500,000 acres in extent 
The British Empire provides a market for the 
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greater part of the provinaal exports, and is 
the source of most of the imports. Consider- 
able trade is carried on with the United States, 
however, and with other parts of Canada There 
are m New Brunswick the most up-to-date 
facilities for the development of a country; in 
the shape of railway, telegraphic and telephonic 
conveniences 

New Caledonia. A French island colony 
in the Southern Pacific. Originally a convict 
settlement Exclusive of its dependencies, viz 
Isle of Pines, Loyalty Islands, Huon Islands, 
Chesterfield Islands, the Wallis Archipelago, 
and the Society Islands (combined area more 
than 900 square miles, population about 6,600). 
New Caledonia has an area of about 7,200 
square miles, and a population of 53,000. Of 
this number, 29,000 are black, 13,000 free, and 

11.000 of convict origin Since 1896 no crimi- 
nals have been sent to the colony The capital is 
Noumea, with 6,950 inhabitants, more than half 
being free. 

Newfoundland. The oldest English Colony; 
an island in the extreme east of Canada; 
includes the habitable portion of Labrador in 
its terntory 

Area and Population, — The area is about 42,- 
730 square miles. The population in 1909 was 
estimated at 234,600. The Labrador dependency 
included, the total area is 162,730 square miles, 
approximately, and the population is increased 

4.000 Immigrants numbered 10,000 in 1908, and 
emigrants about 10,250. The birthrate was 
almost three per cent and the death rate about 
1.7 per cent of the population in 1907. Fisher- 
men in 1901 composed about 30 per cent of the 
population; farmers ii jier cent; miners about 
7 per cent; and mechanics, 14 per cent The 
prmcipal town, and the capital, is St Johns, 31,- 
500 inhabitants. Other towns are Harbor Grace, 
5,200; Carbonear, 3,700; Twillingate, 3,550; and 
Bonavista, 3,700 


Industry and Commerce Aho\xt one-third 
of the colony’s surface is estimated to be cov- 
ered with water The cultivated land is about 
85,500 acres in extent The most important pro- 
ducts of the soil are potatoes, turnips, other 
roots, hay, barley, and oats ^ The mineral 
resources comprise valuable deposits of iron ore, 
copper ore, and pyrites, all of which are worked. 
Quartz, bearing considerable gold, silver, and 
lead are also found, as well as coal near St. 
George’s Bay. There are splendid pine forests 
northward, and large lumber-mills have been 
turning out some timber. Pulp mills are about 
to be built The live stock industry is prosper- 
ous The great industiy, however, is fishing, 
which ^ provides the chief employment The 
mam imports into Newfoundland were about 
as follows in 1907-08 flour, to the value of 
$1,750,650; textiles, $1,428,750; coal, $648,400; 
salt pork, $627,450; molasses, $268,400; hard- 
ware, $367,800; machinery, $350,850; and tea, 
$187,900 The exports were chiefly as follows: 
dried cod and cod-oil, $8,174,000; iron ore, etc, 
$1,173,000; herring and lobsters, $822,250; cop- 
per and ore, $275>95o; seal skins and oil, $449,- 
150. The total imports amounted to $11,402,300, 
and the exports to approximately $10,848,900. 
The United States contributed the value of 
$3>8S9?900 in Newfoundland imports for 1907- 
08; Canada, $4,257,650; and Great Britain, 
$2,668,800. The exports from the colony were 
distributed chiefly as follows to the United 
States, $1,177,700; Great Britain, $1,209400; 
Canada, $1,803,800; Portugal, $1, 733, 350, and 
Brazil, $2,017,^0. 

Shipping and Commumcattons. — The regis- 
tered sldpping of Newfoundland in 1908 con- 
sisted of 3,290 sailing vessels, and 66 steam; 
total tonnage, 147,185 tons. Vessels entered and 
cleared at the ports in the same year repre- 
sented a tonnage of 1,935,085 tons, more than 
half of which was British. 

New Guinea. An island in the Pacific. 


Government and History. — The administra- 
tion is effected through an Executive Coundl, 
of not more than nine members; a Legislative 
Council, 18 members appointed for life; and an 
Assembly, with 36 representatives popularly 
elected for four-year terms There are minis- 
ters for all departments. The Governor receives 
an annual allowances of $10,000. The colony is 
administratively divided into 18 districts Since 
1890 all men over 21 years of age have enjoyed 
the ri§ht to vote The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in 1908-09 amounted to about $2,947,850, 
and the expenditure to the same The customs 
provided more than 82 per cent of the revenue. 
The public debt in 1908-09 amounted to $23,056,- 
600 Three banks do business in St, Johns. 
The Newfoundland Savings Banks had deposits 
aggregating $2,631,450 at the close of 1908, to 
the credit of 7,381 accounts. 


About 90,540 square miles of the territory is 
occupied and governed by Great Bntain; 70,- 
000 square miles by Germany ; and about 151,80a 
square miles by the Dutch The population of 
the three divisions is approximately 810,000. 
The capital of the British colony is Port 
Moresby, with 1,500 inhabitants. The German 
and Dutch government towns are Herberts- 
h6he (in the Bismarck Archipelago), and 
Batava (in the Island of Java) ; population, 
138,550. There are some Europeans in ^ the 
Island. Provisions are made for education; 
justice is properly administered ; and the Chris- 
tian religion is preached. The soil is fertile in 
many localities, and the products include cocoa- 
nuts, gums, ebony, sandalwood, etc. Minerals 
in considerable quantities exist and are ex- 
ported There are some good p9rts; water 
communication and postal communications are 


Education and Religion — The schools of the good, 
coimt^ are pnncipally denominational There Australia was ^ven charge of the British 
were in 1907 about 275 Roman Catholic schools portion of New Guinea in 1906 and in the suc- 
with 14,700 pupils; 325 English Church schools ceeding years the island has advanced more 
with 15,000 pupils; and 285 Methodist schools, rapidly towards civilization than in the whole 
with about 13,100 pupils; besides 30 sectarian of its previous history. 

schools with 1,000 total enrollment There are A large part of the island which had not 
colleges of the above-named denominations in previously been visited was explored during 
Newfoundland, which have a total enrollment 1910, There communities were discovered liv- 
of about 1,000.' The Roman Catholic popula- ing in single buildings 600 feet long and 70 feet 
tion in the country is about 76,000; Episcopalian, high,^ sheltering as many as 1,500 people Can- 
73,000; Methodist, 61,400; Presbyterian, 1,500; nibalism is practiced among these tribes under 
other religionists numbering 9,100. a carefully maintained ritual. 
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New Hampshire. A State belonging to 
the New England division of the United 
States, with an area of 8,315 square miles, 
of which 275 square miles are water. The 
capital IS Concord. The population of the 
State in 1910 was 430,572, being an increase 
of 18,984 or 4.6 per cent since 1900 The 
population per square mile is 47 7- New 
Hampshire ranks 39th in population. 

Agriculture. — The total land area of the 
State is 5,763,000 acres, of which 1,441,000 
are cultivated, 720,000 acres uncultivated, and 

3.602.000 acres under forest. The number of 
farms reported in 1910 was 26,913, as compared 
with 29,324 in 1900 Some statistics of the 
chief crops in 1910 were. Corn acreage, 
31,000; production, 1,426,000 bushels, value, 
$9k4,ooo Oats, acreage, 14,000; production, 

599.000 bushels ; value, $305,000 Barley : 
acreage, 2,000; production, 52,000 bushels; 
value, ^,000. Buckwheat : acreage, 2,000 ; pro- 
duction, 62,000 bushels; value, $38,000. Pota- 
toes: acreage, 21,000, production, 3,150,000 
bushels; value, $1,638,000. Hay acreage, 

640.000, production, 768,000 tons; value, $12,- 

134.000. 

Mining and Manufactures — Metals are 
little worked but granite and mica are quarried. 
The value of the granite output in 1908 was 
$867,028 In 1908 the clay products were 
'valued at $371,640. The manufacturing inter- 
ests, aside from forest products, are largely 
confined to the Southern part of the State 

Government — The Governor of the State 
is Robert P Bass (elected 1911), with a salary 
of $3,000. The Secretary of State is Edward 
N. Pearson, Treasurer, Solon A. Carter; 
Auditor, William B, Fellows; Adjutant- 
General, Harry B. Cilley; Attorney-General, 
Edwin G. Eastman. All Republicans. 

Finance — The financial statement for the 
3’'ear ending i Sept 1910, was as follows: 
Total annual receipts, $3,046,215 ; total dis- 
bursements, $2,666,771, cash on hand, i Sept 
1910, $379444. 

Education. — At the last school census 
(1908) there were 2,127 schools; 1,234 graded 
schools and 54 high schools. The public 
schools of the State had 2,655 teachers, and 
74,065 enrolled pupils. The normal school had 
14 teachers and 180 students. The principal 
colleges within the State are Dartmouth at 
Hanover, and the New Hampshire College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts at Durham. 

Chanties and Corrections. — Within the 
State there are 50 benevolent institutions On 
I Jan. 1910, the almshouses had 1410 pauper 
inmates. There were 168 inmates admitted m 
the New Hampshire State Prison during 1910, 
of whom 136 remained at the end of the year. 

Legislation — There was no regular legisla- 
tive session in New Hampshire m 1910. In 
1909^ the Legislature enacted a direct primary 
nomination law; established a forest commis- 
sion; appropriated $1,000,000 for the improve- 
ment of three main highways; required the 
registration of l^slative counsel; adopted a 
State flag, enacted the negotiable instrument 
law of the American Bar Assodation; estab- 
lished dispensaries for the detection and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis, and provided for the 
intermediate sentence and parole of prisoners. 

History. — Robert Perkins Bass, Republican, 
was elected governor of the State over the 
Democratic candidate, L. E. Carry by a plurality 


of 7,171. The new governor polled 443908 votes 
in the entire State. The nomination of R P. 
Bass for governor over Bertram Ellis, of 
Keene, was represented as 'the first important 
victory of the progressive republicans of New 
Hampshire It was the first nomination of a 
gubernatorial candidate by direct primary in the 
State During October, Wolfboro was the 
centre of a cyclonic wind such as never visited 
New Hampshire and it left in its wake 
unroofed houses, barns and outbuildings blown 
from their foundations In some instances, it 
demolished whole groves of trees ^ and it 
uprooted gravestones and monuments in Lake- 
view Cemetery. 

New Jersey, A State of the Middle Atlan- 
tic Division of the United States having a popu- 
lation, according to the 1910 census of 2,537,167, 
a gam of 34 7 per cent in the last 10 years. The 
population per square miles is 337*7* New 
ersey has a land acreage of 7,525 square miles 
ts capital is Trenton, with a population of 
97 * 000 . 

Agriculture . — The farms for 1910 numbered 
33,161 which IS a decrease of 4 per cent over 
1900 The total acreage was 2,562,000, which is 
a decrease of 10 per cent for the same period. 
The value of the land and buildings on the other 
hand was $213,141,000, which is an increase of 
31 per cent over 1900 The value of the imple- 
ments and machinery was $12,955,000, an in- 
crease of 39 per cent There were expenditures 
for labor amounting to $10,530,000, a increase 
of 57 per cent and for fertilizers of $4,206,000, 
a gain of 94 per cent over 1900 According to 
the figures of Secretary of Agriculture, the 
acreage, production and value of the important 
New Jersey Farm Crops for 1910 were as fol- 
lows: Com, 10,440,000 bushels, acreage, 290,000, 
value, $10,440,000, Winter wheat, $2,053,000 
bushels, acreage, 111,000, value, $2,012,000; oats, 

2.226.000 bushels, acreage, 60,000, value, $979,- 
000; rye, 1,530,000 bushels, acreage, 85,000, value, 
$1,178,000; buckwheat, 280,000 bushels, acreage, 

12,000, value, $193*000; potatoes, 9, 975, 000 
bushels, acreage, 95,000, value, $6,484,000; hay, 

656.000 tons, acreage, 437,000, value, $i'i ,939,000. 

Mining and Manufactures . — The last avail- 
able figures on the subject give the mineral out- 
put of the State at $21,315,631. The clay prod- 
ucts are the most important. They comprise 
brick and tile, the output of which was $6,363,- 
705 and pottery $1,000,000. There has been 
a steady decrease m these industries, it amount- 
ing to as high as $3,000,000 in brick and tile and 
$1,000,000 in pottery. Portland cement is an- 
other important product It is produced at 3 
plants in the State. The value of the product 
for the last year in which figures are dven was 
$2,416,009, which was from 3,208,440 barrels. 
These figures also show a decrease over previ- 
ous years. The same may be said with refer- 
ence to pig iron The production for the last 
year in which figures are given was 225,372 
long tons, value, $3,370,000 There were il 
blast furnaces, but only three were in blast at 
the time of writing There are beds of mag- 
netite iron ore. They had an output of 394,707 
tons of the value of $1,162,474. The sandstone, 
sand and gravel, lime and glass sand are other 
mineral products. The capital employed in 
manufactures amounts to $715,060,174 ; the value 
of the product, $774*369,025, tiie number of per- 
sons employed, as wage earners, 266,336 and 
the wages paid, $128,168,801. The textile is the 
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leading industry. It gives employment to 57,790 213 34 deposits There were 70 loan and trust 
wage earners. The capital invested is over $90,- companies with deposits of $72,917,470.11 and 
000,000, the output is close to $100,000,000, and 238,397 depositors 

more than $50,000,000 is spent for raw material. Religion and Education.--^ The religious de- 
Foundry and machine work comes next Its nominations of a leading character are as fol- 
capital is over $60,000,000, the raw matenal in lows Roman Catholics, 441,432; Baptists, 
excess of $20,000,000 and the industry gives 64,238; Presbj’tenans, 78^90; Protestant Epis- 
employment to 25,000 wage earners. The output copal, S3, 921; Reformed Church, 32,290; other 
of the copper smelting industry is next to the Protestant bodies, 48,203, and Lutherans 15,323 
textile. It IS in excess of $62,000,000 Despite There are 561,958 children of school age, of 
this, there are not over 1,500 wage earners en- which 394,000 are enrolled in the schools. The 
gaged in it The value of the raw material is cost of maintaining them are $12,190,962. There 
nearly $60,000,000. Silk manufactures have an was expended for teachers’ salaries, the sum 
annual output of over $40,000,000 There are of $8,071,177.45. The average salary was 
44 establishments for canning fruit and vege- $71840. The school buildings numbered 1,978, 
tables They employ 4,865 persons and their and in addition there were 74 rented The 
output is 40,000,000 pounds of vegetables, in- number of teachers employed were 11,235 New 
eluding tomatoes, peas and pears. Jersey has a Public School Teachers’ Retire- 

Fisheries — Trout, perch, and black bass are ment Fund. The first annuity under it was 
to be found in the lakes, while shad, menhaden, granted on 3d Dec 1897. According to the 
and sturgeon abound in the Delaware River and last available figures, there were granted 236 
round the coast Shell fish is also very numer- annuities amountmg to $^,347 per annum 
ous. The oysters for a single year amounted Charities and Corrections — The last appro- 
to 919)500 bushels valued at $883,880 and those pnation for charities made by the Legislature 
for seeding purposes numbered 1,666,900, value was $1,282,525. There are two insane hospitals, 
$484,620 The bushels of clams taken numbered two institutions for the feeble minded, an 
305,800 of the value of $336,500 Other fish epileptic village, an mstitution for tuberculosis 
statistics are shad, 3,004,200 pounds, value, $229,- patients, and two Soldiers’ homes There are 
490; squeteague or trout, 11,814,000 pounds, overseers in the cities, towns, and corporate 
value, $341,600; sea bass, 3,160,600 pounds, townships who have jurisdiction over the ad- 
value, $123,350; cod, 3,766,700 pounds, value, ministering of relief to paupers. Pauper chil- 
$129)930) blue fish, 1,802,500 pounds, value, $96,- dren are boarded out. It is illegal to introduce 
850 There were over 4,000 mdependent and alien paupers into the State. The last available 
3,190 wage-earning fishermen. ^ figures show that the total expenditure during 

Government , — The Governor is Woodrow the fiscal year of the New Jersey State Pnson 
Wilson, Democrat, salary, $10,000, whose tenure amounted to $268,95866, of which $125,71737 
is three years and term expires i Jan 1914. was for maintenance. The cash receipts 
The Secretary of State is S. D. Dickinson; amounted to $105,469.20. The cost of food per 
Treasurer, Daniel S. Voorhees; Attorney- diem for each prisoner amounted to $01232. 
General, Edmund Wilson ; all Republicans The There is a prison library of 3,000 volumes. 
Legislature stands as follows: Assembly — The prisoners numbered 1,987. The ages of 
Democrats, 42; Republicans, 18; Senate— the majority were from 30 to 40 years.^ The 
Democrats, 9; Republicans, 12. New Jersey is Woman’s Wing has 29 cells, but an agitation 
represented in the United States Senate by for its enlargement is at present going on, 
Frank O Briggs, Republican, and James Legislation . — The Legislature meets an- 
Martine, Democrat Its Congressmen are • H. nually. The 1910 session passed a law licensing 
C. Loudenslager, Republican; John J. Gardner, motor boats; permitting minors to become de- 
Republican, Thomas J. Scully, Democrat; Ira positors in banks, and clothing them with the 
W Wood, Republican; William E. Tuttle, Jr., rights of adults and the same liabilities; creat- 
Democrat; William Hughes, Democrat; E W. ing a Board of Examiners for midwives; pro- 
Townsend, Democrat; Walter I McCoy, hibiting minors under 16 from being employed 
Democrat; Eugene F. Kinkead, Democrat; more than 55 hours a week, and those under 
James A. Hammill, Democrat. 15 from working between 6 at night and 6 in 

Finance — The report of the State Treasurer the morning, and raising the age to 16 after 
shows receipts of $20,919,981.61, and disburse- 4 July 1911, authorizing sheriffs to appoint jail 
ments of $14,296,4^80. The receipts of the matrons and establishing a State reformatory 
State fund were ^,534,969.96, and the disburse- for female prisoners imder 17, creating a com- 
ments, $7,670,66369. The local tax on railroad mission to investigate employer’s liability, and 
corporations yielded $1,119,38210, and on mo- a second to consider old age pensions; defining 
tor vehicles, $323,880.35 The balance in the the adulteration of spirits of turpentine; de- 
bank to die credit of the State Fund, on 31 Oct. daring tuberculosis an infectious disease and 
1910, was $4,545,188.68 There is no bonded requinng doctor’s reports, examination of 
debt The last available figures gives the as- sputum, disinfection of premises, care of the 
sessed value of taxable, real, and personal diseased, and distribution of circulars of in- 
property at $1,841,527418, of which 85 per cent formation ; authorizing tuberculosis hospitals ; 

IS real. According to the figures of the apiwnting Public Utility Commissioners with 
Comptroller of the Currency furnished for the jurisdiction over railroads, street railroads. 
National Monetary Commission, there were 178 canals, subways, pipe lines, traction, gas, elec- 
National banks, having 94,^ d^ositors and trie, water, express, sewers, telephone, and tele- 
$34,20^470.27 deposits; 18 State banks, with ^ph companies; a law for the physical valua- 
9,^14 depositors, and $2,899,285.32 deposits, and tion of the railways and a separate one for 
309 j^ d^ositors in the savings hanks havir^ the franchises; authorizing local authonties to 
$ioo> 762,6^84 deposits. The p^vate bapks pum- r^^ulate ffie s^e of fireworks and other ex- 
hered seVen with 2^147 d^ritors, and $398,- - plosives; various acts dealing with the water- 
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ways, wharves, docks, and ferries; authorizing 
the creation of town planning and art com- 
missions for the consideration of public im- 
provements, legislation having to do with the 
subject of prostitution and making it a mis- 
demeanor to negotiate warehouse receipts for 
goods not actually deposited. 

History — The beginning of 1911 witnessed 
the climax of the contest over the United 
States senatorship This occurred inside of 
the Democratic party. Pnmanes had been held 
on the subject at which John Martine received 
the majority of votes. The total vote compared 
to the normal Democratic was small. The 
adherents of James Smith, Jr., of Newark, a 
former United States Senator and party leader, 
declared that the primary result did not bind 
the Democratic members of the Legislature, so 
he entered the race himself. Governor Wilson, 
however, took the ground that as Martine had 
received a majority vote in the primaries, the 
party was in honor bound to elect him ^ There 
was a spirited contest before the Legislature 
met, but after a few ballots, Smith withdrew 
and Martme was chosen Paterson celebrated 
the looth anniversary of the manufacture by 
power machinery in the United States of silk 
fabrics on g Nov 1910 The celebration lasted 
nine days. There are 292 silk firms there at 
present who give employment to 40,000 men and 
women. 

New Jerusalem, Church of the. See 

Church of the New Jerusalem 

New Mexico. A southwestern division of 


Saxons and Spanish-Americans are prohibited. 
There is pro\iso for the payment of $1,000,000 
of railroad bond indebtedness by the sale of 
land grants No distinction is to be made 
against non-English speaking persons on juries 
or in the county offices 

The officials of the government are as fol- 
lows: Governor, William J. Mills, Secretary,. 
Nathan Jaffa, Treasurer, Miguel A Otero; 
Auditor, W. G. Sargent, Adjutant-General, A. 
S Brooks, Attorney-General, Frank W. Clancy; 
and Superintendent of Education, J E Clark. 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court is W H. 
P(^e. The Congressional vote in 1910 showed 
a Republican plurality of 388, Republican votes,. 
27,605; Democratic, 27,217, Socialist, 1,056 At 
the Delegates Constitutional Convention of Sept. 
1910, there was a Republican plurality of 4,049^ 
votes Under the Enabling Act, the delegates 
to congress and all other officers elected iii 
Nov. 1908, hold over until New Mexico is ad- 
mitted as a State 

Boundaries , — There is a dispute between 
New Mexico and Texas over the claim by the 
former of territory west of the 103d parallel, 
which Texas has assumed ownership of. New 
Mexico is on the point of demanding $io,ooo,ooa 
from Texas, which the latter State has received 
for taxes and licenses in the disputed territory. 
The New Mexican contention sets forth that 
congress fixed the boundary between the west- 
ern line of the Texas Panhandle and the eastern 
line of New Mexico at the 103 parallel and 
that the Texas Legislature confirmed this The 
Clark survey for this meridian was wrong He 


Umted States. took the Washington time instead of the Green- 

Area and Population . — The area of New wich when surveying The result is that Texas 
Mexico is 122460 square miles. The population, controls about 600,000 acres of land, which, ac- 
accordmg to the census of 1910, is 327,396, show- cording to New Mexico, she once admitted be- 
ing a gain of 67 per cent during the last de- longed to her. 

cade. Land office statistics show that 520,145 Finance and Banks . — Balance in the treas- 
acres have been proved up and 1,800,686 entered ury, i June 1909, was $527,198.16; receipts for 
from 30 June 1909 to 30 June igio. A new the year were $1,032,91463. The ffisbursements 
land office, authorized at the last session of for the year were $1,074,^365, leaving balance 
congress, was opened at Fort Sumter on i on hand, i June 1910, of $485,14914. During 
Oct 1910- The State Capital is Santa Fe, with 1910 the territorial rate of taxation was lowered 
more than 8,000 inhabitants. from 1445 mills to ii, a decrease of 24 per 

Constitution and Government.-- The consti- cent The property returns for taxation are 
tution of New Mexico was completed on 21 Nov, made on a basis not exceeding 20 per cent of 
1910, and the vote for its ratification fixed for the actual value The outstanding bonds of 
21 Jan. 1911 The document contains 20,000 the terntory amounted to $1,104,500 on i June 
words. There is^ provision for an elective 1909. During^ the year ending i June 1910, 
corporation commission, having authority to $88,000 provisional indebtedness bond, $I0,CW0' 
regulate railroads, issue charters and supervise current expenses, and $5,000 certificates of in- 
corporations Its rulings, however, are subject debtedness have been paid and retired, leaving 
to review by the State Supreme Court There a total bonded indebtedness, i June 1910, of 
is a referendum clause under which a petition $1,001,500. The banking interests of New 
of 25 per cent of the voters may suspend any Mexico, on 30 June 1910, were represented by- 
law within 90 days of a legislative session, and 81 institutions, of which 41 were national and 
10 per cent of the voters may submit a law 40 territorial banks. Their total capitalization, 
passed by the last Legislature to a vote at the was^ $3»302,65o, and the total resources and 
next election, while a majority of the Legis- liabilities,^ $25,329,893. During the year, 6 new 
lature may submit constitutional amendments banking institutions were established and are 
to the people. Prohibition and local option are operating under the terntorial banking act. 
left to the^ next Legislature to deal with. A There were no failures. 

drastic anti-pass section has been incorporated. Education . — According to the census of Aug. 

The tax rate is limited to 12 mills for 2 years 1909, there were 9S,ioi persons of school age, 
and 10 mills thereafter. A clause raises a 5 to 21 years. The public schools enrollment 
boundary dispute with Colorado, another pro- for June 1910 was 56,162. Fully 5,000 persons 
^des for an elective judiciary, and State of- hsted in the school census were enrolled in 
ficers and women are given the right to vote private and sectarian schools. The compulsory 
in school elections and to be directors and school law has been successfully enforced. The 
superintend^ts. The fee system in county of- average attendance during the past year was 
fices is abolished. Separate schools for Anglo- 37,05^ as against 29,547 for the previous year. 
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The public school property is valued at $i,ooo,- New Mexico and School of American 
ooo, and the bonded indebtedness $600,000. The Archaeology. 

University of New Mexico has an alumm list of New NationaHsm. A phrase used by 
1 12, and 17 professors and teachers. There is Theodore Roosevelt in speeches delivered 
a normal school at Silver City, a school of dunng his tour through the West, from 23 
Mines at Socorro, a military institute at Ros- Aug. to it Sept 1910 He defined it thus: 
well a , college of agriculture and mechanic arts «xhe New Nationalism puts the national need 
at Mewlla Park, Md a Spanish-Amencan nor- before sectional or personal advantage. It is 
mai scnool at ill Kito impatient of the utter confusion that results 

Agriculture^ and Irrigation From less than from local legislatures attempting to treat na- 
400,000 acres m 1900, agriculture has extended tional issues as local issues. It is still more 
to 1,000,000 acres, actually producing, and im- impatient of the impotence which springs from 
gation and dry farming will se^^e to double the over-division of governmental powers, the 
these figures It is claimed that there are impotence which make it possible for local sel- 
3,000,000 acres which may be reclaimed by prac- fishness or for legal cunning, lured by wealthy 
ticable diversion, storage, and pumping projects, special interests, to bnng national activities to 
An irrigation project that will deliver water a deadlock. . . . <This ^ew Nationalism 


to 18,000 acres is to be completed at Las Vegas regards the executive power as the steward of 
in 1912 An important central pumping plant the public welfare. It demands of the 
in Portales, Roosevelt county, will furnish judiciary that it shall be interested primanly 
power to pump w’ater for 10,0^ acres By m human welfare rather than in property, j’ust 
direct diversion from the Pecos River, Guada- as it demands that the representative body shall 
lupe county, 16,000 acres have already been represent all the people, rather than any one 
reclaimed class or section of the people® 

During the fiscal year ending 30 June 1910, It recalls the old issue of States Rights. It 
the irrigation department received 158 applica- is a fight for progressive popular government, 
tions to appropriate water, covering 617,816 The speech he delivered at Oswatomie, Kansas, 
acres of land. Construction has begun under sets forth the new political creed, which, Mr 
20 of these applications, work under 6 more Roosevelt declared, «will certainly go on to a 
has been 1-5 completed and 9 of the projects triumphant conclusion m spite of imtial checks 
have been completed. Two irrigation districts and irrespective of the personal success or 
have been organized and the construction work failure of individual leaders.® He declared in 
now under way will be completed during 1911. that speech for* (i) Elimination of special 
These projects are the Orchard Irrigation dis- interests from politics; (2) complete and ef- 
tnct at Aztec San Juan county, 12,000 acres, fective publicity of corporate affairs; (3) pro- 
and the Las Vegas project Dry farming in hibition of the use of the corporate funds 
the State is still considered m its experimental directly or indirectly for political purposes ; (4) 
stage The railroads entering New Mexico government supervision of the capitalization not 
are about to undertake an educational campaign only of public service corporations, but of all 


for dry farming 


corporations doing an interstate business; (5) 


The Live-Stock Industry. — During the year personal responsibility of officers and directors 
ending 30 June 1910, the shipment of cattle of corporations that break the law; (6) in- 
has been heavy, 299,255 cattle and 10,988 horses creased power of the Federal Bureau of 
having been inspected. Also 56,775 hides are Corporations and the Interstate Commerce Corn- 
reported for that period. The prices were good mission to control industry more effectively; 
and showed an advance over the previous year. (7) revision of the tariff, schedule by schedule, 
Yearhngs brought $18 to $21 as against $12 to on the basis of information furnished by an 
$17 in 1909. Two-year-olds sold at $25 to $28 expert tariff commission; (8) graduated income 
as against $20 to $26 in 1909-. Cows brought and inheritance taxes; (9) reformation of the 
$19 in the southern and $25 in the northern counties financial system to prevent periodical 
portion of the territory Sheep, to the number financial panics; (10) an efficient army and 
of 719,444, were shipped; m the spnng of 1910 navy, to insure the respect of other nations as 


there were about 3,500,000 sheep in pasture. 


a guarantee of peace; (ii) conservation and 


Fisheries and Game, Mining, and Public In- use of national resources for the benefit of all 
stitutions — The trout, streams of Arizona are the people; (12) extension of the work of 
ardently sought. A hatcherv should be in- the Department of Agriculture, of the National 
stalled. There are various kinds of splendid and State governments, and of agricultural col- 
game: deer, grouse, wild turkeys, and wild leges and experiment stations, to improve all 
pigeons. The minerals of the State include vast phases of life on the farm; (13) comprehensive 
deposits of copper, besides lead, zinc, and coal, workmen’s compensation acts; State and Na- 
The gross production of coal in 1900 aggre- tional laws to regulate child labor and the work 
gated 3,293,486 tons, and the net production was of women ; enforcement of better sanitation 
worth $3,503,904 The year’s showing of coal- conditions for workers, and extension of the 
mine products was 1979 per cent, above that use of safety appliances in industry and com- 
of 1909. Total number of men and boys em- merce, both in and between the States; (14) 
ployed, 2,861. Among the public institutions clear division of authority between the National 
there is the New Mexico Penitentiary, at the and the various State governments; (15) direct 
capital. Receipts fiscal for the year, $105,979.76 ; primaries, associated with strong and efficient 
expenditures, ^9,79^04; profit for the year (to corrupt practices acts; (16) publicity of cam- 
June 1910), $6,18172. There is an asylum at paign contributions both before and after elec- 
Las Vegas; a reform school at Springer; a tion; (17) prompt removal of unfaithful and 
deaf and dumb institute at Santa Fe; a blind incompetent public servants; (18) provisions 
institute at Alamogordo; and a miners’ ho^ against the performance of any service for in- 
pital at Raton. There is, also, the Museum of terstate coiporations or the reception of any 
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coxnpensAtioTi from such corporations by na- which belong in a constitutional government, 
bonal officers. to its executive head. There is no peril to the 

Mr. Roosevelt said in part; «At many stages Republic in a strong executive; there would 
in the advance o£ humanity this conflict be- be much peril to it m a weak executive. . . . 
tween the men who possess more than they have Fear of presidential usurpation springs from 
earned and the men who have earned more distrust of the popular judgment and the popular 
than they possess, is the central condition of courage. I believe in the intelligence and the 
progress. In our day it appears as the struggle the American people, 

of free men to gam and hold the nght of self- . ,fThe Kew Nationahsm is a movement for 
government as against the special interests, who individual liberty and for social coherence and 
twist the methods of free government into ma- cooperation. It is a world movement It is 
chinery for defeating the popular will. . . . seen in the establishment of the republic of a 
«There can be no effective control of corpo- united France on an apparently firm foundation ; 
rations while their political activity remains To unification of Germany and the^ gro-wth 

put an end to it will be neither a short nor an of German democracy; in the liberation and 
easv task but it can be done unification of Italy; in the Democratic develop- 

«We must have complete and effective pub- ment of Great Bntain, and the more intimate 
licity of corporate affairs, so that the people connection of the Mother Country with her 
may know beyond peradventure whether the colonies, foreshadowing a federation in the near 
corporations obey the law and whether their future, in the contemporaneous development of 
management entitled them to the confidence of democracy and nationalism in the United States ; 
the public. It is necessary that laws should be and in the simultaneous beginnings of repre- 
passed to prohibit the use of corporate funds sentative government and of centralization in 
directly or indirectly for political purposes ; it is Chma.^^ 

still more necessary that such laws should be New Orleans, La. According to the 1910 
thoroughly enforced. , . . census New Orleans has a population of 339,075, 

®It has become entirely clear that we must a gam of 18.1 per cent over 1900 It is the 
have government supervision of the capitaliza- 15th aty in point of size, in the Union. The 
tion not only of public service corporations, area is 196 square miles New Orleans has 
including particularly railways, but of all corpo- 774 miles of streets, of which 274 are paved, 
rations doing an interstate business. . . ^ The annual death rate is 18 5 per cent. Its 

^ believe that the officers, and especially net public debt is $34,848,202. The annual cost 
the directors, of corporations should be held of the city government is $3,446,350, of which 
personally responsible when any corporation $1,385,873 is for the maintenance of the public 
breaks the law.^ schools, whose pupils number 42,733 and 

He justifies a policy of goverment control teachers and principals, 1,122; $389,832 for the 
of ^swollen fortunes, thus: ^ fire department of 391 members; and $408,641 

^We grudge no man a fortune which lepre- for the 330 police whose annual arrests average 
sents his own power and sagaaty, which is exer- 27,000. The assessed value of the real property 
cised with entire regard to the welfare of his is $162,589,560, and the personal, $68,265,877. 
fellows. But the fortune must be honorably The tax rate is $23. The city owns its own 
obtained and well used. It is not even enouglx water supply, which cost $7,600,000 There are 
that It should have been gained without doing 505 miles of mams and the average daily con- 
damage to the commumty. We should permit sumption of water is 15,000,000 gallons. The 
it to be gained only so long as the gaming annual cost of electric lighting from private 
represents benefit to the community This, I corporations is $244,503 There are 330 2-3 miles 
know, implies a pohcy of a far more active of sewers. In 1909, the net receipts of cotton 
governmental interference with social and (running bales) at the port of New Orleans 
economic conditions in this country than we was $2,093,232. For the fiscal year ending 30 
have yet had, but I think we have got to face June 1910, there was an increase of merchandise 
the fact that such an increase in governmental commerce of 4705 per cent. A large business 
control is now necessary.^^ ^ was done with Cuba and Central and South 

Lyman Abbot, commenting on New Na- America. There was also a big coastwise trade 
tionalism in The Outlook ^ of which he is editor, with New York, Philadelphia, the Florida ports, 
and of which Theodore Roosevelt is contribut- and Porto Rico. 

ing editor, referred to it as a continuation of New Sooth Wales. An Australian State, 
an historical process involving a succession of situated in the southeast of the Commonwealth 
extensions of national power. «Its latest _de- Area and Population — The State of New 
velopment,® he states, «is two-fold. The nght South Wales is about 310,370 square miles in 
of the people to exercise, through the proper extent In 1910 the population was approxi- 
officiajs, such a stnct supervision as wil make mately 1,664,650. the males exceeding in nuinbers 
the highways of the nation open to the use the females by about 125,000. Births for 1900 
of all the people on equal terms, and the nght averaged 26 per cent of the population: Ind 
of the people to keep the ownership and the deaths 95 per cent Full-blooded natives num- 
control of such mineral and forest lands and bered 4i300 m 1910. Sydney, the capital, has 
water power sites as now belong to them, that population, including the suburbs, of about 
they may not gall under the control of pnvate 605,900. The town is said to have the best 
and unregulated monopoly. .... ^ harbor in the world. Vast parks beautify the 

«Be(^use I believe in the capacity of the city There are museums, libraries, cathedrals, 
people for self-government, I believe in a strong and splendid educational institutions. Some of 
executive The founders of the constitution the other important towns of the countiy are 
were wise not to enumerate the powers of Newcastle, 65,500; Broken Hill, 31,000; 
congress; they did wisely in conferring upon Bathurst, 9,750; Goulbum, 10,800; Granville, 
him in general terms all the executive powers 8,000; and Parramatta, 13,600. 
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^ Government and Finance, — Virtually every net There are 170 miles of electric line in the 
citizen in the State 21 years of age is entitled country- Telegraph offices numbered 1,330 in 
to the franchise. There are votes for women, 1910. Length of telegraph and tel^hone line, 
since 1902. There are 90 administrative dis- i7»09o miles of wire, 97,600 Telegraphic 
tricts, each of which sends a member to the messages received, dispatched, and transmitted. 
Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Council 4,286,000. There are about 2,400 postoffices, 
of the Government usually consists of from 50 Postal commumcations handled m 1909-10, about 
to 60 members; there must not be less than 21. 246,422,350, of which 151,570,250 were letters and 
The Assembly members receive a yearly allow- postal cards. In 1909, 5,628 vessels entered at 
ance of $1,500, but the members of the Council the ports; tonnage, 11,559,450. 
who are appointed for life by the Crown, receive Education, Religion, and Justice — The gov- 
free railway passes as a sole emolument The emment appropriation toward public instruction 
Governor exercises the executive. The prime in 1909 was $0,406,700. Education is free, and 
minister is the attorney-general as well and it is obligatory In 3,215 State schools, the 
there are in the Government, the usual depart- above year, there were 238,500 pupils. Private 
mental ministers ^ The local administration is and denominational schools and colleges num- 
up-to-date. Receipts of the Government for benng about 800 have a total enrollment of over 
1909-10 aggregated $70,882,850, and the expend!- 60,000 ^ Business colleges also exist Roman 
ture $63,561,000. The pubhc debt in the middle Catholics in New South Wales number about 
of 1910 was about $451,059,850 Public works, 347,300, and Protestants comprise two-thirds of 
for the most part, have created this debt The the population Justice is administered m courts 
principal sources of revenue are taxes, land of magistrates, of ^ quarter sessions, in the 
revenues, business undertakings, etc The pub- Supreme Court, and in a Children's Court. Con- 
lic wealth of New South Wales in 1901 victions before magistrates in 1907, 58,100. 
amounted to about $762,138,000 and the private About 1,400 prisoners were confined in 52 gaols 
wealth to about $13,460,025,000 in 1908; the following year showed a falling 

Agriculture and Resources, — Some localities age pensions are granted. There are 

are and, and their agncultural interests are ^5, 000 pensioners in the country, 

being enhanced by extensive irrigation- About Among the public institutions, there are 
3,174,700 acres of land were cultivated in 
1909-10. Grains of various kinds are grown in 
large quantities The wheat crop for 1909-10 
amounted to 28,532,000 bushels; oats, 1,966,200 
bushels; maize, 6,986,000 bushels; potatoes, New Thought During the past few years, 

89.000 tons ; tobacco, 6495 cwt. ; sugar-cane, a system of practical optimistic bought has 
131,080 tons. In 1909 654,000 cases of oranges, grown up, in America particularly, which has 
lemons, etc,, were packed, other fruit was pro- as its object the bettering of human life, 
duced in large quantities, and^ wine ^amounting through self-control and self-mastery, and by 
to 736460 gallons. Stock-raising is a great means of a practical optimistic view of life. It 
resource to the country. At the close of 1909 might be said, in fact, that New Thought con- 
there were 604, 775 horses; 2,223,150 cattle (not sists in a sort of practical optimism; to which 
including 794*550 niilch cows) ; 46,187,700 sheep; are added a number of other attributes, so that 
and 237,850 swine. The wool production waghed the whole forms a loose system, if not of 

370.808.000 pounds, and was valued at philosophy, at least of daily life Its funda- 
$63,999,000. Tallow produced amounted to mental doctrine is its practical application to 
638,400 cwt. ; butter to 63,865,600 pounds ; cheese daily life and needs ; hence it is, above all, 
to 4,775,275 pounds; and hams and bacon to pragmatic in its point of view. Most ®New 
j99»2S7. cwt The mineral deposits of the State Thoughters® would probably have, each his own 
contain coal, coke, copper, silver, lead, zinc, bis- definition of the nature of the movement; some 
muth, tin, iron, antimony, asbestos, platinum, believing it represents one thing; some another, 
alunite, wolfram, scheelite, cobalt, etc., and prec- Mr. William Walter Atkinson, a pioneer in this 
ious stones. Gold to the value of about $4,239,000 field, and the last editor of The New 
was mined in 1909 J silver and alloys worth Thought Magazine, writes as follows (Sep- 
$8,061,400; and coal to the value of about tember 1910) in answer to the question: What 
$12,765,650 The total mineral output was worth constitutes die fundamental principles of New 
about $36,090,650. The manufacturing industnes Thought? 

comprise cloth manufactones, stationery estab- «ln the first place, I would say that, to my 
lishments, furniture factories, machine shops, mind, the idea of the Immanent Spirit is the 
chemical-producing laboratories, daines, etc. leading and cardinal principle of the New 
There are 4,453 ^houses of industry® in the Thoi^t — many terms are used to inchcate this 
country, giving employment to 89,100 hands, and principle, but the same idea imderlies the various 
^e financial investments represented aggregate terms and teachings .... 
about $79,545,000 The imports into New South «ln the second place, I would say that the 
Wales in 1909-10 were valued at $185420450, correlated cardinal principles of the New 
and the exports abroad at $203,9^,300. The Thought is that of the All-ness of Spirit. By 
leading articles of exports consist of gold, wool, this is meant not only that Spirit is tn all, but 
coal, butter, meat (fresh and canned), and hides tfiat Spirit is actually all there is, and that 
and sldns. therefore everything that exists in the mani- 

Banks, Railways, Telegraphs, Posts, and fested universe must, nece^rily, be in and 9f 
Shipping— ’Deports m the sayings banks of the Spirit Not only is Spint in all, but all are m 
country aggr^ted about $98434,000 There Spirit— and, m the end. Spirit and all are 
were 15 banks of issue in 1910, There is a total idenhcal. ^ , 

length of railway line of .about 3,900 miles, 3,650 «These two principles are opposed to the idp 
of which are gavemment-owne 4 . The revenue of an alien Deity of a Nature foreign to the 
of the latter for 1909-10 amotmted to $IQ470,350 mamfested universe, who dwells apart; and who 
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hospitals numbering 137. There is a fine uni- 
versity at the capital, and there is the National 
Art Gallery. A branch of the Royal Mint 
exists at Sydney. 
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made the world from nothing, set it going, and 
then stood aside and watched it run itself. The 
New Thought idea is that in this Universal 
Spirit ^we live and move and have our being* — 
that we are manifested expressions of, and in 
turn, Spirit — and that Spirit, therefore, must 
be in us as well 

Again, it may be said that the New Thought 
holds It to be self-evident that this Immanent 
and All-Spmt is, and must be, living acting 
pnnciple. It cannot conceive of reality — call 
It by what name you choose, being inert and 
dead — it must be considered as living and 
acting ... 

^But, it may well be urged, this idea of 
Absolute idealism is not new to the world of 
thought — it IS as old as philosophy, and is 
found in the ancient teachings of India, Greece, 
and other lands, and has been taught constantly 
for thousands of years. Wherein does the New 
Thought conception differ from others^ The 
answer is easy I New Thought does not rest 
content with asserting that all is spirit, and 
spirit is in all manifestation — it does not 
content itself with urging the acceptance of the 
philosophical and metaphysical conception — it 
insists upon the pragmatic application of the 
principles. It attempts to teach how the prin- 
ciples may be used in the life of men. It teaches 
•diat the wonderful spiritual power in each and 
every person the power dwelling within each 
mind — may be employed to the mental, 
spiritual, and physical welfare of each indi- 
vidual. It teaches that a man is largely what he 
thinks — and that he may change the current 
and nature of his thoughts, and, consequently, 
make of his body and his mind what he will 
It holds that, all being mind at the last, then 
Mind Power must be, and is, the greatest 
force in Nature, capable of being employed in 
active, creating work.*^ 

New York. A State of the Middle Atlantic 
division of the United States with an area 
of 49 jI 70 square miles, of which an area of 
i»550 square miles is water. The population is 
9,113,614, which is an increase of 1,844,720 or 
254 per cent in the past 10 years. The popula- 
tion is 191.2 per square mile.^ New York ranks 
first of the States in population. The capital is 
Albany with a population of 100,253, but the 
largest city, not only of the State but of Amen- 
ca, is New York, with 4,766,883 inhabitants 

Agriculture. — New York has large agricul- 
tural interests. The acreage, production, and 
value of important farm crops in New York 
State in 1910 were as follows: Com, acreage, 

680.000 acres ; yield per acre, 38 3 bushels ; pro- 
duction, 26,044,000 bushels; total farm value, 
$16,408,000 Winter wheat, acreage, 444,000 
acres; yield per acre, 237 bushels; production, 

10.523.000 bushels ; total farm value, $10,102,000. 
Oats, acreage, 1,338,000 acres ; ^eld per acre, 
34.5 bushels; production, 46,161,000 bushels; 
total farm value, $19,388,000. Barley, acreage 

78.000 acres; yield per acre, 283 bushels; pro- 
duction, 2,207,000, bushels; total farm value, 
$1,545,000. Rye, acreage, 170,000 acres; yield 
per acre, 18.3 bushels; production, 3,111,000 
bushels ; total farm value, $2,302,000 Potatoes, 
acreage, 438,000 acres ; yield per acre, 102 bush- 
els, production, 44,676,000 bushels; total farm 


The area under tobacco is 6,000 acres ; the yield 
about 7,050,000 pounds Beet sugar is pro- 
duced. The farm animals in 1910 comprised 

717,000 horses, 4,000 mules, 1,771,000 milch 
cows, and 889,000 other cattle, 1,117,000 sheep, 
and 656,000 swine. The wool clip in 1908 
yielded 5,100,000 pounds of wool, valued at 
$1,158,000 Common agricultural crops are 
raised, market-gardening, fruit-growing and 
sugar beet production are pursued 

Aiming and A^anufactures — Mining and 
quariying are important industries In 1909 
the mines within the State yielded 697,473 long 
tons of iron ore, mostly magnetite, valued at 
$2,098,247 The output of talc was 70,739 short 
tons, valued at $697,300 The yield of crude 
petroleum was 1,160,128 barrels, valued at 
$2,071,533; the }deld of natural gas was of the 
value of $959,280. Mineral spnngs yielded 8,007,- 
092 gallons, valued at $877,048 The output of 
granite, trap rock, sandstone, marble and lime- 
stone was valued at $6,137,270; of Portland 
cement, $1,813,633; of natural cement, $441,136. 
The production of bncks, tiles, pottery, etc, 
was estimated at the value of $8,029,224. The 
output of salt was 9,076,743 barrels, valued at 
$2,136,738. The State also produces infusorial 
earth, emery, garnet, crystalline quartz, and 
other minerals. The output of pig-iron was 
1,019,495 long tons, valued at $15,879,000 In- 
cluding pig-iron, and excluding iron ore, the 
value of mineral output amounted to $45,669,- 
86x The statistics of the manufacturing indus- 
tnes of New York State at the last census are 
summarized thus Establishments, 37,194; cap- 
ital $2,031,450,515 ; salaried officials, 98,012, sala- 
ries, $111,145,175; wage-earners (average), 
856,947» wages, $430,014,851 , miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $301,575,788; cost of raw material, 
$1,348,^3,286; value of output, $2,488,345,579 
Preeminent among the industries of the State 
is the manufacture of clothing This factory 
industry originated in the State about 1835, and 
by 1880 it was first among the industries of the 
State. At the last census of manufactures 
New York held first place among the American 
States as a producer of clothing; the value of 
its output of men's clothing formed 47 per cent, 
and of women's clothing 70 per cent of the 
total value of products of these industries in 
the States. The combined textile industries 
gave an output valued at $123,668,177. There 
are nearly 2,000 newspapers and one-third of 
the books published in the United States bear a 
New York imprint. New York City ranks as 
the third shipping port of the world, coming 
after London and Liverpool. The imports for 
the fiscal year ending 1909 amounted to the 
value of $779,308,944 and the exports to the 
value of $607,239,481. The exports consist 
largely of grain, flour, cotton, tobacco, apples, 
and other fruits, preserved provisions, cattle, 
^d frozen meat. Most of the great railroad 
lines which bring merchandise from the west 
have their terminals on the New Jersey side of 
the harbor, but there are ample facilities for the 
transfer of goods to the docks on the eastern 
side by means of lighters and of barges which ' 
carry the loaded cars across In New York 
State there are 8,600 miles of railroad, and 

4,000 miles of electric railroad track The 


value, $21444,000 Hay, acreage, 4,811,000 canals of the State, used for commercial pur- 
acres; yield per acre, 1.32 tons; production, poses, have a length of 566 miles, of which 
6,351,000 tons ; total farm value, $87,009,000 the Erie canal has 387 miles 
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Fisheries. — The number of persons em- Religion and Education — The chief religi- 
ployed in the fishing industry of New York, ous denominations numerically are the Catholic, 
in 1908, exclusive of packing and canning estab- Methodist, Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, 
lishments and wholesale fish dealers, was 6,775 ; and Baptist Education is compulsory" between 
vessels, 643; value, including outfit, $1,749,961; the ages of 7 and 16 years. The number of 
boats, 3,131 ; value, $307,610, value of apparatus pupils registered in the several classes of 
of capture, $561,808; value of accessory" property schools, at last report was as follows: Common 
and cash capital, $1,412,003; value of products, schools, 1,386,712; academies, 42,802; normal 
$4>593 j 703* schools, 6,494; training classes and schools, 

Government — The Governor of the State 3o79; Indian schools, 870, private schools 
is John A. Dix, salary $10,000 The Lieutenant- (estimated) 225,000, special schools, 3,870; even- 
Govemor is Thomas F Conway, Secretary of schools, 132410; total, 1,801,737 The num- 
State, Edward Laxansky; Comptroller, William uer of teachers were 37,152. The number of 
Sohmer; Treasurer, John H Kennedy; Attor- P^bhc high schc^ls for the year ending 31 
ney-General, Thomas Carmody, State Engineer, WQ, w-ere 692 and of private academies 

John A. Bensel From 1609 to 1664 the region teachers m high schools and acade- 

now called New York w"as under the swav of number 5,117 and the pupils 121,600. 

the Dutch; then it came under the rule of the ''^^re 30 universities and colleges with 

British, who governed the country till the War 2»P99 professors and teachers, and 22,097 colle- 
of Independence. The legislative authority is snd graduate students^ The public high 

vested in a Senate of 51 members elected every schools, and higher education generally, are 
two years, and an Assembly of 150 members ^^^Qcr the supervision of the University of the 
elected annually There are annual sessions. ^^^k, not a teaching but an 

The right of suffrage resides in every male administratii^ institution, governed by' a board 
citizen 21 years of age, who has been a citizen 9^ State Legislature It 

for 90 days, and has resided in the State for a includes ^1 'the incorporated colleges, acade- 
year preceding the election A voter must also piies, and higher departments of pubhc schools; 
have resided four months in the county, and 30 incorporate new colleges, may inspect 

days in the election district The State is the various institutions, and may confer de- 
represented in Congress by two Senators and S^ees W ithin ^ the State are many sectarian 
r? Representatives. non-sectanan colleges. The names and 

77 rr., * r ‘ number of students in all departments of the 

Finance The sources of pubhc revenue non-sectarian colleges are approximately 

are (i) the general property tax, for county follows: Columbia University, Manhattan, 
and municipal purposes only ; (2) on inheritance Cornell University Ithaca New 

tax, for State purposes; (3) corporatton taxes, ^ 1 % Universit^ New ^o^ 3452 of 

York College, Manhatta^i. iJsS; Normal 
nfrfn^l College of the City of New York, 689; Vassar 
College, Poughkcepsie, 1,001 ; Syracuse Univer- 
property Real property compnses (for taxa- Pratt T-nciitntP 

?anroad^^Se^anh^^^and^\t^^^ ^^rvice 3,6^; Rensselaer Polytechnic, Troy '609; Adel- 

College, Brooklym, 513. Educational work is 

ssih,si J s a «s oT tte“.as sfK mTss 

wealthiest, as it is the most populous, oi all the 

States of the American Umon. According to appropnations are made for education, 

the last estimates of the Federal Census Bureau, Corrections. The State 


Corrections. — The 


the aggregate value of all property within the Board of Chanties, a constitutional body (12 
State amounted to $14,769,042,207, of which the members appointed by the Governor with con- 
sum of $9,151,979,081 represented real property of Senate; tenn eight years), has power 

and improvements The bonded debt of New to inspect all chantable institutions which re- 

York State for the year ending 30 Sept 1910 ceive any public funds, establish rules for 

was $57,230,0660. The assessed valuations were : reception of inmates, hcense dispensaries, su- 
realty property, $9,266,628,482 ; personal prop- pervise pkcing out of children, support and 
erty, $554,992,070; total, $9,821,620,552 The remove State, alien and non-resident poor, 
total receipts and expenditures in New York investigate the condition of the poor seeking 

State for the fiscal year ended 30 Sept 1910, public aid, advise measures for their relief, 

omitting transfers in the adjustment of ac- and collect statistical information. The State 
counts, between the several funds, were as maintains in whole or in part 24 institutions 
follows: Receipts, $59,872,316.73; expenditures, for defectives and veterans, accommodating 
$57,422,290.96 Some principal sources of rev- about 9,000. There are 58 county and 7 city and 
enue and purposes of expenditures follow: town almshouses; 15 public hospitals; 4 public 
Tax on corporations, $9,123,73860; tax or or- and 144 private children's homes; and approx- 
ganizations, $4^,17770; tax on transfers imately i,loo other charitable institutions Su- 
(inheritance tax), $8,212,735.61; liquor tax, perintendents of the poor have charge of the 
$9,5^,779-19; stock transfer tax, $4,035,44320; almshouses and poor persons in 61 counties, 
sale of highway improvement bonds, $5,000,- and decide disputes concerning settlements of 
000.00 Expaiditures, State departments, com- poor persons. Overseers of the poor give tern- 
missions, etc, $7,347,533.30; charitable institu- porary relief and commit town poor to alms- 
tions, $2,943,37141; hospitals for insane, $7,- houses Persons of full s^e gain a settlement 
^3,79649; educational purposes, $8,331,623 &»; in a town by one year's residence. No poor 
Legislature, $1,503,764.28; Judiciary, $i,547r person may be removed to a different town or 
59521; State prisons, $1,648,383.86; highway, county without legal authority, nor foreign 
repairs and improvements, ^42645982. poor be brought into the State, under penalty 
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of $50. No child under 16, soldier or sailor, 
may be committed to any almshouse. Such 
poor as have not resided 60 days in a county 
within the year preceding application for relief 
are sent to special almshouses as State poor 
Insane poor must be removed to one of the 16 
State hospitals for the insane, in charge of the 
Commission in Lunacy. The State prisons are 
Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton. Others are 
Great Meadow and the State Prison for 
Women. Dunng 1909 the daily average number 
of pnsoners was 4,420 At the close of the 
year there were 4,320 prisoners in the first three 
pnsons, and 631 were out on parole. The total 
number of pnsoners in the custody of the 
Wardens on 30 Sept 1909, was 4>94i- The total 
expenditures for the care and maintenance of 
the three State prisons in 1908 and 1909 were 
$494,767.63 and $581,17444* 

State Legislation — A regular legislative 
session was held in New York dunng 1910- 
Among other measures relating to agriculture a 
new act was passed in regard to the care and 
keeping of cows. In revising its automobile act 
New York exempted from taxation as property 
all automobiles exceot commercial cars. The 
State fees range from $5 for cars of 25 horse- 
power or less to five times that amount for cars 
for 50 horse-power An act was passed for 
licensing and regulating private banlang Both 
a deposit of $10,000 with the State Comptroller 
and a bond with sufficient sureties are required, 
and the public must have access to quarterly 
reports of assets and habilities. The child-labor 
laws were amended by two acts, so that now 
no minor under 16 years of age is permitted 
to work in any mercantile establishment, office, 
hotel or as a messenger more than 54 hours a 
week, nine hours a day, or between 7 at night 
and 8 in the morning A retirement fund was 
established for teachers who have reached the 
age of 70 years and who have been connected 
with the State educational institutions at least 
10 years and have taught 30 years in all. A 
step was taken towards State insurance of 
workmen against accidents by permitting the 
risk of accidents to be voluntarily assumed by 
the industry. The list of persons to whom the 
sale of liquors is forbidden was revised and 
made to include minors under 18, habitual 
drunkards, Indians, intoxitated persons, inmates 
of State institutions and persons to whom a 
dealer has been requested in writing not to sell 
by some member of the person's family. The 
le^slature, at its regular session, adopted a 
primary election law which was vetoed by the 
Governor chiefly because it retained the con- 
vention system. A new inheritance tax law and 
a law permitting the owner of a single bond 
secured by a mortgage of land in the State, 
which was recorded prior to the Mortgage 
Recording Act, to secure exemption from per- 
sonal property taxation by paying the mort- 
gage recording fee of five mills on each dollar 
of the bond. 

History, rgio — The^ predominant event in 
the history of the year in New York State was 
the political landslide wMch swept into greater 
power than it has held since Cleveland's second 
election the Democratic party of New York 
and of the United States. The vote for Gover- 
nor was' Dix (Democrat), 689,700; Stimson 
(Republican), 622,299, Hopper (Independent), 
48470; Russell (Socialist), 48,529* The vote 


polled for Lieutenant-Governor was: Conway 
(Democrat), 662,630; Schoeneck (Republican), 
632,746. An outstanding event was also the 
flight from Albany to New York made in an 
heavier-than-air machine by Glenn H Curtiss 
on 29 May. The distance, 137 miles, was cov- 
ered by the aviator in 152 minutes An avia- 
tion meeting was also held at Belmont Park, 
Long Island, in the course of which several 
records were broken. Following on the meeting 
Mr Allen F. R>an, w'ho organized it, was 
elected President of the Aero Club On 4 Oct. 
1910, the exposure by the press of abuses in the 
management of the State's forest preserve bore 
frmt when James S Whipple resigned from 
the office of Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, which he had held from 1905.^ Early 
in the year, as a result of the public interest 
aroused in the troubles of the seeker after 
citizenship, new clerks were set at work^ in 
the State and Federal bureaus of naturalization, 
A widespread sensation was caused on 10 Nov- 
ember when Bayard Clarke Fuller, for 19 years 
Supervising Inspector of Food for New York, 
was suspended by Health Commissioner Led- 
erle as the outcome of an investigation into the 
trade in rotten eggs in New York The facts 
developed proved that a large trade in the 
purchase and sale of decomposing eggs, known 
in the trade as ^^rots and spots^^ existed in New 
York The fight for new subways in New York 
City went on and on 10 November, William (j. 
McAdoo, in behalf of the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Company, made a definite offer to equip 
and operate the $100,000,000 triborough subway 
as soon as completed Other offers were made, 
notable one being that of the Bradley Company. 
In Nov. 1909, Attorney-General O’Malley 
appointed John B. Coleman as a Special Deputy 
Attorney-General to inquire into the milk 
dealers' methods This inquiry was carried 
into 19T0, and the fruit of the investigation was 
the submitting to the Legislature in April of 
recommendations by Attorney-General O'Mal- 
ley, which, if carried into law, would effectively 
regulate and control all corporations in New 
York State dealing in food produce and other 
necessities of life In May the settlement of 
the suits against the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way brought in the amount realized in New 
York City in franchise taxes since i Jan. igop 
to $20,000,000. In March 1910 the governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange proposed 
drastic resolutions, resolutions which dealt 
a strong blow at the group of gamblers among 
the membership, whose operations had involved 
the institution in a number of scandals. 

New York, N. Y. According to the 1910 
census, the population of the city of New York 
IS 4,766,883, of which the boroughs of Man- 
hattan and Bronx have 2,762,522; Brooklyn, 
i>634j 35I ; Queens, 284,041 ; and Richmond, 
85,909* The total area of the greater city is 317 
square miles; that of the borough of Queens is 
greatest, 118 square miles, while the populous 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx only have 
63^ square miles The greater city has 3,134 
miles of streets Brooklyn has the largest 
number paved, 718; while Manhattan and 
Bronx are close behind with 707 The net 
public debt of the dty is $834,884,126, and the 
annual cost of the government, $174,079,335. 
This makes the per capita cost, 3650. New 
York spends $30,082,972 annually on its schools* 
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which have 719^189 pupils, and 17,689 prinapals 
and teachers Manhattan and Bronx have the 
largest number of pupils, 374,293 The annual 
cost of the fire department is $8,187,459. Its 
membership is 4,337 regular and 2,088 volun- 
teers The police costs $15,517,21^ and the 
annual arrests average, 220,334. The force 
numbers 8,604 New York owns its water 
works. They cost $173,600,000. There are 
2,545 miles of mams and the average daily con- 
sumption of water is 494,000,000 gallons There 
are 1,970 miles of sewers The assessed value of 
real estate is $6,600,187,322, and of personalty, 
$372,644,825 The assessed valuation of speaal 
franchises is fixed at $465,409,600 The tax rate 
on real estate in 1910 for the boroughs of 
Manhattan and Bronx is 1.75790, and in Brook- 
lyn, 1.81499 ^ The annual death rate of the 
renter city is 17 10, the highest in Richmond 
orough, 1840, the lowest in Queens, 1590. 
New York’s annual birth rate is 27 90 In Man- 
hattan and Bronx, it is 29 10, the highest , while 
in Richmond it is the lowest, 24 80 The foreign 
commerce of the port of New York during the 
fiscal year ending 30 June 1910 aggregated 
$1,727,006,057, a gain of $205,039,967 over 1909- 
This increase is the greatest since 1880, when 
that year it amounted to $278,886,381 New 
York’s share of the total foreign commerce of 
the United States was for the fiscal year, 1910, 
4845. The gain of New York in merchandise 
commerce was 50 56 as against 47 01 for the rest 
of the country. The big steamship companies 
have applied to the War Department for per- 
mission to lengthen their piers on the North 
River in order to accommodate some of the 
larger liners now being built. No decision had 
been arrived at on i January. If the applica- 
tion is denied, the future terminal for the 
ocean steamships may be Montauk Point, at the 
end of Long Island. From 10 to 19 Dec 1910, 
the subway carried 8,598,111, and the elevated 
roads, 8,759,521 passengers. There is much con- 
troversy going on at present as to how the 
future subways should be built. That the need 
of them is ^eat is conceded. The east side 
section of Manhattan and Bronx and part of 
Queens are retarded in their development by 
the lack of proper transportation facilities. The 
mayor believes that the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, which operates the present 
system, should also he the lessee of the future 
one and be obliged to give transfers from one 
route to another. In opposition, there is senti- 
ment for an independent subway in three 
boroughs to compete with the Interhorough. 
During 1910, the Pennsylvania Terminal at 7th 
avenue and 33d street was completed, as were 
the McAdoo system of tunnels under the Hud- 
son I^ver. The New York Central has demol- 
ished its old station and the construction of the 
massive new one is now under way. 

New York Clearing House. See Cleaking 
House, New York. 

New Yorjk^ Public Library, The. This 
library is administered by a board of 25 trustees, 
of which nuipber the Mayor, the Comptroller, 
and the President of the Board of Aldermen 
serve ex-offida The ^ectrtive ofiioer of the 
corporation is the director (Dr. JTohn S 
Bilhngs). Hon. John Bigelow LLjp., is. pred- 
dait. Business is prepared for the board by 
six committees,— Ihe art, circulation, executive^ 
fiance, law, ana library comtnitteies. The 


library staff numbers 659 persons, of whom 156 
are in the reference department, and 503 in the 
circulation branches. The work of the library 
is earned on in 42 branches, of which 33 are in 
Manhattan, 5 in the Bronx, and 4 in Richmond 
Administration of the circulation branches is 
conducted by the trustees in accordance with 
contracts entered into between the city and the 
library on 17 July 1901, and 26 March 1902 
Two of the branches, the Astor and Lenox, 
which contain works chosen primarily for inves- 
tigation and research, have no books for arcu- 
lation, all the other branches have books both 
for drculation and for use within the building. 

When the new central building at 5th avenue 
and 42d street is opened in igii, the Astor and 
Lenox branches w’ill be moved into it Besides 
the books for scholars now in the present Astor 
and Lenox branches, the new building will con- 
tain a collection of books for home use- Here 
will be also the administration offices, the 
traveling library offices, the library for the blind, 
and in general it will serve as the centre of the 
whole ^ system. Exclusive of books and 
collections, it has been erected and furnished 
by the dty at an expense of about $9,000,000, 
on ground valued at about $8,000,000, which is 
also owned by the dty. Running expenses of 
the building, salaries of employes, and pur- 
chases of books, will all be cared for by the 
library out of its own funds, and without 
expense to the aty. The arculation branches 
will remain as they are, and will be operated 
as heretofore. 

During 1909, the amount spent from the dty 
appropriation for the New York Public Library 
was $630,204.22; from funds owned by the 
library, $255494 21 ; and the drculation of books 
for home use amounted to 7 yOi 3 y ^49 volumes. 
The number of people using the reading rooms 
in the drculation branches was 1,199,623. The 
number of people using the Astor and Lenox 
reading rooms was 194,091, and the number of 
books called for by them was 776,703, There 
were 1,844,338 volumes in the entire library at 
the end of 1909 Of the great libraries of the 
world, the New York Public Library is fourth 
in size The Bibliotheque Nationale, of Paris, 
is first with about 3,000,000 volumes, the 
British Museum Library second with about 
2,750,000 volumes, and the Congressional 
Library (qv.) at Washington third with over 
2,000,000 volumes. 

The new library building was not intended 
to be a great monumental building which would 
look as well from one point of view as another 
and which would be fundamentally an example 
of pure architectural form. It is described by 
the architects, Carrere and Hastings, as “modem 
Renaissance, more or_ less^ of the Louis XVl 
period, with such modifications as the condition 
and need of our age have suggested.^ It is 
designed^to face on the avenue of a city, and 
is essentially and fr^kly ^ instance of street 
architecture, distinguished in appearance rather 
than imposing. The faqade on 5th avenue has 
poise and character- and the building, being 
intended for popular rather than for official 
use, seems to issue to the people ^an invita<-<<^ 
to enter ratlier than a command.^ _ 

The total quantity of constructive marble in 
dlie entire building is about 375»ooo cubic feet, 
quarry n^easure: The general plan is rectangu-t 
hir» 390 feet otJ the 5th avenue front 
There are four floors besides the cellar. The 
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sides and front are comparatively low, the top of the most beautiful rooms in New York. It is 
floor bemg lighted by windows and skylights; finished in carved French walnut, with a great 
while the centre and rear parts, which are in framed panel in the w'est wall, where a canvas 
the form of a T, rise much higher and are by some famous artist will some day complete 
lighted entirely by windows the design. On the north wall is a high mantel- 

Entering a stately rotunda of white marble piece, above which is a mural sculpture in 
walls and stairways, one walks forward to the Carrara marble by Tonnetti, emblematic of high 
exhibition room, where a double row of massive study or wisdom, a figure on the left represent- 
lonic columns supports a heavily carved oak ing Preasion, and one on the right Persever- 
ceihng. Here will be showm special collections ence. There is much gold leaf on the elaborately 
from time to time, such as valuable old manu- designed ceiling, and the floor is of Philip- 
scripts and other treasures of the bibliophile. pme teakwood The director’s suite of rooms 
The periodicals room is at the front of the adjoining. His private office is finished in 
building down the corndor at the left of the simple but graceful oak paneling, with jaspe 
entrance. Its high wainscot and ceiling are of French marble at the base of the walls; 

carved French walnut, and its railings of and his large outer office is fitted with card 
bronze. The reading room for the blind is on indexes and built-in filing cabinets of oak 
this floor, a small quiet room on the west side Across the hall, his reception room, designed in 
of the transverse corndor; also two rooms for Elizabethan style m dark oak, will probably be, 
technical science books, and one for patent used prmapally for the monthly meetings of 
reports. The latter is fitted with a metal stack the board of trustees. 

having a gold-bronze finish, a ceiling of heavily Several most interesting features of the 
carved oak rafters, and window frames of solid building are on the third floor. Here is the 
bronze, like aU the others throughout the mam reading-room directly over the big stack- 
building. room. ^ It IS 295 feet long, 77 feet wide, and 50 

Descending to the basement, by the stairway feet high, and has a seating capacity of 800 to 
from this cornder, one comes to the level of 1,000 persons ^ It has wall book cases, with 
the 42d street entrance, where access is obtained galleries, artificial Caenstone walls above, win- 
directly into the ^lending delivery room® of the ^ows on its longer sides, and a ceiling elabo- 
circulation department The finish of walls and rately paneled and decorated Long reading 
benches here is exceptionally beautiful and tables of oak, having marquetry borders of 
costlv, being of gray Sienna marble, with bor- maple and ebony, in which are numbers in ivory 
ders'of yellow marble inlaid with bronze oma- indicating the places for readers, occupy the 
ments, and wdth bronze fences and gateways floor space, with the chairs A deh\^ry desk 
The newspaper reading room, with noiseless carved oak is at the center of the room, 
floor of patent cork composition (which is used connecting with the stack-room below by book 

in many of the rooms), and the children’s ufts and pneumatic tubes 

reading room, are on the west and east sides , This reading room is entered, through 

respectively of the 42d street entrance. immense double doors of bronze and of oak, 

It IS from the newspaper room that one may from the catalogue room Here are extensive 
enter the north end of the great stack-room, card index files and high tables with cork tops 
which extends southward along the west side of on which to place the card trays 
the builffing. This stack is 297 feet long, 78 The other library and reading rooms, on the 
feet wide, and 53 feet high, and is divided into third floor, each appropriate in size for its pur- 
seven floors, each 7 feet 6 inches in height pose, are for American history, Americana 
This great room is fitted with 63 miles of Snead (rare books and manuscripts), maps, prints, art 
shelving. Before being filled with books, it and architecture, photographs, and music The 
appeared like an intricate forest of metal work, 5th avenue side of this floor is largely given 
with a narrow runway down the center of each over to the two art galleries containing the 
level, approximately 100 yards in length It has paintings and other objects of art, so well 
floor slabs of marble at each level, 1Y2 inches known to visitors at the Lenox Library 
thick, instead of the usual heavy glass. The Plans for the operation of the library have 
shelf capacity of the stack is about 2,700,000 been well considered. The receiving and check- 
books, and that of other rooms in the building ing-up rooms are on the first floor, near the 
is about 800,000, making a total of 3,500,000 40th street entrance ; the printing and binding 
Each second or third floor of the seven floors departments, ^ in the basement ; and the cata- 
of the stack-room corresponds with a floor of lo^ng room is on the second floor. The course 
the building. ^ Communication with the various of a new book on arnving at the hbrary is as 
rooms above is through a delivety room at the follows : Received in the shipping room, it is 
centre of the stack, by pneumatic tubes which unpacked and sent to the order room, where it 
carry cards, and a small car running on rods is compared with the bill and checked up It 
which conveys the books, then goes to the cataloging room, where it is 

One can ascend by elevator or stairway from assigned ^to its place in the classification scheme, 
the basement. In the second story are special and its index cards are made out; then it is 
reading rooms for students and scholars, to taken to the accessions room, adjoining the cata- 
some of which access will be ^ven hy ticket loging room, where it is entered in a day book ; 
when a large selection of books is^ required for and then it is placed on the shelves of the 
continuous use; a room for public documents stack-room with books of a similar kind, avail- 
and one for books on sociology and economics; abk for readers. Documents, serials, reports of 
a lecture room or classroom, with walls of institutions, music, maps, manuscripts, and 
smooth oak paneling, and a low platform; and works belonging to special collections (such as 
a rest room for the women of the library staff. Jewish, Slavonic, and Oriental), are sent to 
The principal rooms of this floor, however, are their proper departments for cataloging The 
those at the south front of the building — the CTOwth of the library through recent accessions 
administration offices The trustees’ room is one has been great Indeed, the friendship of the 
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public has been demonstrated continuously 
through many years by the donation of single 
volumes and ^ collections of exceptional value 
The library is notably^ strong in famous old 
manuscnpts and ^ editions; illuminated and 
Oriental manuscripts ; works on American 
history; the history of pnntmg; works in the 
Oriental, Hebrew, and Slavonic departments; 
and works on the history and illustration of 
ancient and modem art in all its phases. 


513. The rate of the ordinary land^ tax for 
1908-09 was id. in the pound, on the unimproved 
value The amount to the credit of depositors 
in savings banks m 1909 was £14.065,312, and 
the average amount on deposit in banks ^ of 
issue vras £21,996,621, which ^ showed an im- 
pro\ement in the financial situation as com- 
pared with the preceding >ear 

Education and Religion — No State aid is 
given to any form of religion, 4151 per cent 


New Zealand. The Dominion of New Zea- population excl^ive of Maoris belong to 

land consists of two pnnapal islands and a Church of England, 22 go per cent are ^^res- 
number of large and small outlying islands and hytenans, 1006 per cent Methofcts, and 
island groups, lying about 1,200 miles east of Catholics, 14 31 per cent The total Pro- 
Australia Since 9 Sept 1907, these islands, testants, including Baptists and other sects not 
offiaally established as a colony in 1840, have nientior^d, were 7^9y^7y and there were, m 
been Imowm as the Dominion of New Zealand 7 Pagans, and 24,325 who 

Area and Population — The area including to state_ their retoon. . 

all islands is 104,751 square miles, of wtuch liie ^be_ Lnn^rsity of New Zealand is an 

Xorth Island comprises 44,4®, the South Island ^^wuning body, wift an annual grant of £3,000. 

58,525, and Stewart Island 665. The population The number of graduates admitted after exami- 
in 1909 included 969,3^6 Europeans, 47,731 nation is now 1,327. The affiliated colleges are 
Maoris, and 12,340 Cook Islanders; total, P^ago University at Dunedin, with 34 pro- 
1,029,417. The death rate in New Zealand ^“1 lectarers, Canterbury College at 

averages about 10 in every 1,000 persons. The _with 16 professors and lecturers, 

birth rate is about 27 per 1,000. Auckland University College with 13 profeMors 

Government — Tht legislative power is and lecturers, and Victoria College at Welhng- 
vested in the Governor and a General Assembly ton with i/ jirofessors and lecturers. The Can- 
consisting of two chambers, a Legislative Agncultural College is a recognized 

Council consisting of 45 members, of whom school o^gnculture. 

those appointed before 17 Sept 1891 are life , ^909 there were 31 mcomorated or en- 

members, the others elected for seven years; ^owed secondanr schools with ^ teachers and 
and a House of Representatives consisting of There are also 66 district high 

80 members elected by the people for ffiree j 2,142 scholars, 

years. For European representation every adult day s(ffiools_ numbered 

person of either sex, if resident a year in the edurational loal 

Dominion and three months in the electoral with 1,300 school comimttees , 

district, can be registered an elector. At the schools with 3,989 teachers, 147^^ 

general election in 1908 there were on the rolls scholars; education is compulsory between the 
1^4,073 men and 242,930 women. For the four ages of 7 and 14. There are 307 pnvate schools 
Maori members 16,476 votes of natives were with 908 teachers and 18,367 pupils; 7 schools 
recorded, and there were 76 European members of mines, 4 normal spools, S ^nt^ schools of 
in the House. industrial schools with 2,203 pupils, a 

The Governor, the Right Honorable William ‘^e^f mutes, m institute for the 

Lee, Baron Plunket, took office 20 June 1904. ® scho^ for mentally back- 

The Ministry consists of 10 members; (I) Pnme 97 “ative 

Minister, Minister of Finance, Postmaster- schools vnth jM6 teachers and 4,217 

General, Minister of Telegraphs, Minister of scholars, and 6 boarding schools for native 
Defenci Minister of Landl and Commissioner children, with 103 government scholars; the 
of State Forests; (2) Native Minister and total expenditures by the government on native 
Minister of Stamp Duties; (3) Minister of schools in 1908 was £33,235, and the tota 
Railways, Labor and Marine; (4) Minister of expenditure m 1908-9 upon education of all 
Education and Customs Immigration; (5) lands £1,090,000 

Attorney-General and Minister of Justice; (o) Agriculture — Two-thirds of the surface of 

Minister of Mines and Public Works ; (7) New Zealand may be considered ideal for agri- 
Minister of Internal Affairs and Pubhc Health ; culture and grazing, especially the latter. Sown 
(8) Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Indus- grasses are grown almost everywhere, the 
tries and Commerce, and Minister of Tourist extent of land laid down being over 12,000,000 
and Health Resorts; (9) High Commissioner acres The area of land under occupation 


(in London) ; (10) Secretary to the Depart- 
ment of the High Commissioner. 


amounts to 38,204,349 acres, and in cultivation, 
to 15,614,880 acres, of which land under artificial 


New Zealand is divided into counties and grasses compnses 8725 per cent, land under 
boroughs, and the counties are subdivided into grain crops 4.75 per cent; land under root and 
ridings. County^ councils are empowered to green crops 7.35 per cent; land in garden and 
constitute road districts on petition bein^ made, orchard 031 per cent, and land in fallow 0.34 
Finance. — The revenue for 1909 consisted of per cent The climate does not reach the ex- 
the following items, exclusive of sales and rents treme of heat or cold, and the range of latitude 
of land : Customs, £2,801,248 ; stamps, including from 34 to 47 degrees south, secures a diversity 
post and telegraph, £1,591,327; railways, of climate making it suitable for all the products 
£2,918,507; land tax, ;^4,Qoi; income, £321,044; of sub-tropical and temperate zones, while its 
total, including other items, £8,778,328. The ex- insular position protects it from droughts, even 
penditures were, public debt charges, £2,258,365; in dry seasons 

railways, £2,120,^7; education, £874,818; post In the North Island all the best forage-plants 
and telegraph, £806,293; constabulary and de- and grasses grow throughout the year with 
fence, £^>47630; total, including others, £8,785,- little intermission; stock thrive without the aid 
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of roots or other food than that of the pasture. 
All cereals flourish, especially maize, which 
grows at the rate of 50 to 80 bushels per acre 
Wheat, oats, and barley thrive vrhere the soil 
is not too rich Tobacco, hops, sorghum, broom 
com, peanut, hemp, China grass, and all the 
British, Chinese, and Japanese fruits can be 
easily gro\\n. Oranges, lemons, limes, olives, 
and vines flourish with ordinary care. 

The advent of the freezing process has been 
the great good fortune of the sheep farmer, who 
now keeps his flock of breeding owes for the 
production of lambs for freezing. This has 
greatly increased the production of root and 
forage crops The Canterbury Plains, the great 
wheat-growing distnct of the South Island, 
extend 150 miles north and south, running inland 
from the sea for 40 miles and forming an area 
of over 3,000,000 acres The average yield of 
wheat throughout the Dominion is about 31 
bushels per acre Otaga and Southland districts 
produce oats as their principal cereal crop, the 
yield varying from 40 to & bushels.^ Malting 
barley of superior quality is grown in Nelson 
and Marlborough. It is not uncommon to dig 
from 8 to 10 tons of potatoes per acre. Rape 
is largely grown as sheep-feed and may be fed 
off in time for oats or barley. Turnips, man- 
golds, and carrots are largely grown in some 
districts. Saving clover for seed is a lucratiye 
industry. Most farmers feed off with sheep in 
preference to mowing for hay. Growing rye 
grass for seed is also an important industry 
The growing of farm and garden seeds is an 
industry well adapted to small holdings 30 
bushels of peas per acre is considered a fair 
crop, w’hile 60 to 70 bushels of beans are often 
secured. Other crops are Cape barley, winter 
oats, lucerne, (which yields from three to five 
cuttings per year and is admirable food for 
pigs), and tares. The climate makes it unnec- 
essary, at least in the North Island, to house 
stock during the winter months, and the ground 
is so level that the double or treble furrow plow 
may be generally used, thus saving cost in labor. 

New Zealand has proven adaptability for the 
breeding of all classes of sheep, and the staple 
of New Zealand wool, especially the long wool 
and cross-bred, remarkable for its freedom 
from imperfections incidental to countries sub- 
ject to long droughts and scarcity of feed The 
annual output of sheep is now nearly 5,000,000, 
and has not yet reached its limit 

Horses are profitably bred, for draught and 
saddle purposes,^ and the demand for horses for 
the cavalry service in India is continuous. The 
dairy industry and the raising of cattle are 
encouraged by the government, which has pro- 
hibited vessels cariymg live stock from infected 
colonies touching at any New Zealand port 
except under certain conditions. The govern- 
ment is also making efforts to foster the poultry 
industry. 

New Zealand is particularly adapted for 
small farms, and the government is encouraging 
the small farmer, both by schools of agriculture 
where improved methods are taught, and by a 
department which lends money to fanners on 
the security of their holdings at a low rate of 
interest The policy of the government is to 
induce the people to settle on the land and 
become producers. 

The country is heavily timbered, and most 
nf the houses are frame built and the furniture 
ua 4 c from New Zealand woods. These include 
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kauri, rimu or red pine, totara, and kahikatea or 
white pine The cost of hvmg is on the average 
lower than m England. Bread is i^d per 
pound, beef 5j4d, mutton sd., sugar 2^6.,, tea 
IS 9d, butter, fresh, is. id., cheese 754d, and 
milk 3 j 4 d, i)er quart 

The holdings of from i to 10 acres num- 
bered, in 1909, 21,927; those from ii to 50 
acres, 12,560, from 50 to 100 acres, 7,780, from 
100 to 200 acres, 10,206, and there were 84 
farms of over 50,000 acres. 

In 1908 the yield of wheat was 8,773,000 
bushels ; of oats, 18,907,000 ; of barley, 1,983,000 ; 
and the wool clip was 167,297,679 lbs , of which 
all but about 5,000,000 lbs was exported The 
live stock in 1909 included 363,259 horses, 
1,773,326 cattle, 22,449,053 sheep, and 245,092 
pigs. Special rates are given on the steamers 
to persons who can satisfy the Hi^h Commis- 
sioner in London of their desirability as 
settlers; this applies to farmers, farm laborers, 
shepherds, and m^en able to manage hve stock, 
and to domestic servants. 

In 1909 the total exports amounted to 
£19,661,781, the exports of wool, £6,305,888; of 
grain, £791,563; of frozen meat, £3,601,364; of 
butter and cheese, £2,744,770; of gold, £2,006,910, 
and of kauri ^m, £552,698. Most of the trade 
was with the IJnited Kingdom, Australia, India, 
and the Pacific Islands ^ Auckland and Welling- 
ton are nearly equal in their share of about 
one-third each of the total trade; Lyttleton and 
Dunedin share a little more than one-third 
between them. 

Manufactures and Minerals — The output of 
the coal mines in 1909 was 1,908,500 tons The 
value of the principal mineral products in 
pounds sterling, in 1908, were* gold, £2,004,925; 
silver, £i 75,337; coal, £966,083; kauri gum, 
£372,798. 

The largest factory industry is that of meat 
freezing and preserving, capital estimated at 
£4,928,545 , next come the butter and cheese fac- 
tories, £2,581,639; then the saw mills, £2,128,766; 
tanning, wool scouring, etc, £1,836,310, grain 
mills, £1,058,686 ; iron and brass works, £813,563 ; 
clothing and boot factones, £810,008 

Communications — The railways in New 
Zealand, are owned by the State; there are 
2,682 miles open for traffic, and the receipts for 
the year ending March 1909 were £2,929,526. 
The passengers earned numbered 10,457,144, and 
the tonnage of goods was 5,135,408. The 
receipts of the Post and Telegraph Department 
for the year were £913,995; working expenses 
£807,652. There were 10404 miles of line in the 
government telegraph system, and the number 
of telegrams for the year was 7,425,693. The 
telephone is also under government control and 
the telegraph and telephone revenue for the 
year was £369,353; _ 

Social^ Conditions — The Pension Act 
amended in 1905 and consolidated in 1908 pro- 
vides for old age pensions , every person fulfill- 
ing certain conditions is entitled to £26 a year; 
the joint annual income of a married couple, 
including the pensions, must not exceed ipo a 
year. The^ average pension is £24 los lod The 
total pensions on 31 March 1909 were 14,396, 
representing a yearly payment of £353,343. 

History, 1910 — The yearly history of New 
Zealand is important to the rest of the world 
on account of its experiments in legislation. 
During the year 1910 activity was chiefly 
directed toward the breaking up of large tracts 
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of land for the small farmer under the semi- 
socialistic laws of the country which make it 
possible for the poor man to work out his 
economic freedom, tilling the land he is attempt- 
ing to earn This important endeavor, which 
has been one of the causes of New Zealand’s 
prosperity, necessitated the dividing up of large 
bodies of crown lands during 1910 For the 
year 1909 the exports from New Zealand 
attained the record amount of £110,000,000. 
This consisted principally of wool and frozen 
mutton and lamb, which is shipped directly to 
the London market In recent years the number 
of lambs shipped to London has averaged 

5.250.000 annually. From a grazing country 
New Zealand is being rapidly given over to 
agriculture In 1910 the countiy contained 
1,029,407 people, of whom 40,000 were Maoris, 
who have shown themselves amenable to civili- 
zation 

The development of the colony requiring 
more ^ power, the government has turned its 
attention towards the construction of electric 
power plants on the mountain streams and in 
1910 set aside an annual appropriation of 
£2,500,000 for this purpose The government, 
which is described as ^progressive liberal,® con- 
tains many socialistic features, some of which 
have proved very successful. Labor arbitration 
to prevent stnkes has long been a favorite 
tendency and until 1910 it was highly successful. 
All labor disputes must be submitted to an 
arbitration board and for a long time tbs was 
done with good results, the board of arbitration 
having been able to satisfy both sides to a 
certain extent, but a big strike in the mines 
resulted in an award unfavorable to the ipiners 
in 1910 and they struck According to the law 
they could have been imprisoned for disobeying 
the orders of the court, but there were so many 
it was impossible to imprison them all, and they 
were of necessitjr permitted to go free This 
has caused a serious setback and has been of 
grave concern to all other countries where 
arbitration of labor disputes (qv.) has been 
attempted. 

A crusade against gambling was started in 
igio on account of the deplorable extent to 
which it was being carried To check the activ- 
ities of the bookmakers, laws had been passed in 
earlier years on the one hand to license book- 
makers, and, on the other, to curb their influence 
hy establishing ^totalization® machines. The 
aflPect of the license law was, however, to give 
the bookmakers a better standing in the com- 
munity and make it possible for them to_ carry 
on their practices under the full protection of 
the law. And the totalization machines gave an 
opportunity for secret betting, so that these 
machines alone in 1909 showed that for evepr 
person in the colony, including women and chil- 
dren, bets averaging $10 had been made In ii 
years, while the population had increased only 
30 per cent, the amount of gambling doubled. 
In consequence of this there is a strong move- 
ment to enact a law to forbid betting. 

Nicaragua. The largest of the Central 
American countries. ^ 

Area and Population . — The area of the State 
is about 51,650 square miles The inhabitants 
numbered, in 1909, about 660, OOQ,' approximately 

150.000 of this number were Indians,- all the 
rest mixed peoples There are on^y about J^200 
people of Emfopean blood. ; w^re abou^ 
40 births and 15 d^ths to each i,ooo( olltibe 


1906 population There are more than 100 urban 
centres in Nicaragua The capital town used 
to be Leon, with 62,500 in habitants, but is 
now Managua, on the Managua Lake, 40,000 
inhabitants Other importantant towns are 
Granda, 20,000; Matagalpa, 15,750; Masaya, 
13,000, Jmotega, 13,900; Chinandega, 10,500, 
Esteli, 8,300, Matapa, 8,300; Somoto, 8,200, and 
Boaco, 10,600. 

Government and Finance . — The government 
of the State is military in character. Over 
each of the 13 distncts into which the country 
IS divided, there is a military offlcer, who has 
charge of all important matters, such as public 
instruction, finance, etc. A large area of Mos- 
quito (Indians) land has been made a distnct, 
named Zelaya, since 1905 ; Great Britain, 
formerly in control of the reserve, granting the 
right to Nicaragua. The President of the Re- 
public is assisted by ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, War and Marine, Education, Finance, the 
Interior, Justice, Public Works, and Police. He 
is appointed for six years. The Lemslature is 
composed of 36 members, elected by popular 
vote to a 6-year term The receipts of tiie 
government for 1907 amounted to about $7,000,- 
000, and the expenditure to $10,000 more The 
revenue for igoS was estimated at about $5,760,- 
000. On I Jan. 1910, the entire indebtedness of 
the Republic was $25,211,075 The value of 
$4»ooo,ooo in paper money was in circulation 
at the end of 1909. The peso (worth 3754 
cents) is the monetary unit; silver, and nickel 
coins are circulating. The Bank of London 
and Central America, in Nicaragua, has a paid 
up capital of about $650,000. 

Justice, Education, and Religion . — There 
are courts for the adjudication of minor mat- 
ters, and various judicial under-officials, and 
there is a Supreme Court Education is ob- 
tainable in more than 350 primary ^ schools, 
10 colleges, and 2 universities. There is also a 
museum at the capital. The religion of the 
State is Roman Catholic. 

Products and Industries . — The western por- 
tion of the Republic is specially adapted for 
the production of coffee, which is the most 
important product of agriculture. The crop for 

1908- 09 amounted to about 7,150 tons, and for 

1909- 10 was estimated at 11,150 tons Germans 
and Americans are the chief coffee growers. 
Cocoa is a good crop, particularly in the Pacific 
coast districts, but is grown chiefly for home 
consumption. In some localities tobacco does 
well, but the product is not properly^ prepared 
and hence of no value for exportation. The 
banana crop is very_ large in the Bluefields 
region, and sugar is ^ven wide attention. 
Among the live stock in the country there 
are about 30,000 cattle. The resources of the 
forests are great; mahogany, cedar, dye-woods, 
gums, medicinal plants, and vanous kinds of 
valuable timber being extracted In some of 
the forests rubber is found, and the product is 
also being cultivated pn both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts of Nicaragua. In several of 
the eastern districts^ copper, coal, oil, and 
precious stones are mined. Gold is the princi- 
pal mineral product, however, the mines of 
which are worked by American and British 
comipanies. , Sugar forms the chief manufactur- 

interest of , the country; the output in 1907 
3,^0 tons. Spirits are prepared; sdes 
of Wsame being entirely with fee government. 
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imports and Exports , — The total imports The continuance of the revolution for so 

into Nicaragua were valued at about $3,500,000 long a time was a serious dram on the re- 
in 1909 The Nicaraguan exports for that year sources of the country, and demoralized most 

amounted to $3,600,000 Among the leading of its industries. Commerce, considering the 
articles of export are coffee, mahogany, gold, size of the country, was thriving. With but 
rubber, bananas, live stock, and hides In 1906, 600,000 population, Nicaragua exported on an 
1,401,6^ bunches of bananas were shipped to average more than $3,000,0000 a year, and 
New Orleans. The rubber exported in 1906 imported as much. The only industry not seri- 
WTighed about 6,218,000 pounds. About 2,700 ously affected by the war was the banana busi- 
pounds of tobacco were exported in the same ness, the area devoted to this fruit being in 

year. The exportation of gold in 1907 was a section controlled from the first by the forces 

valued at about $320,000. The trade of Ni- of General Estrada, and firms from New Or- 
caragua is almost entirely with the United leans and its vicinity owned most of the 

States, Great Britain, Germany, and France, plantations. The mahogany trade has suffered 
More than half of the exports go to the because the Indians, the chief mahogany cutters, 

United States, although there is virtually a have been kept to their reservations by the war 
®most favored nation^^ agreement between the The raising of cattle, horses, and swine was 
Republic and Great Britain. The preponder- an important industry which has been almost 
ance of trade is handled by the vessels of two wrecked, both armies having need of the 

American and two German shipping companies, horses for military service and of the other 
and passes through the dty of Corinto animals for food All the mines were closed 

Roads and Railways j Posts and Telegraphs — during hostilities, and railways and other lines 
Taxes of from 50 cents (approximately) to of communication badly damaged. In Sept. 
$5 00 per capita (of males over 18) are levied iQio a special representative of the Intema- 
for the purpose of establishing and keeping tional Bureau of American Republics reported 
up the public highways Up to the present after a trip through Nicaragua, that it would 
(1910) 5 ie roads of the Republic have been take at least a year and a half for the people 
few and inadequate, but roads are now being even to begin to recover what they have lost, 
rapidly constructed between some of the best In Sept 1910, Thomas C Dawson, recently 
towns and settlements Railway Imes open ex- appointed Minister to Panama, was sent to 
tend about 170 miles, and approximately 250 Managua to aid the government in adjusting 
miles of line are under construction. The rail- its disordered finances. Estrada has always 
way service is supplemented by that of steam- shown himself fnendly to the United States 
ers on the lakes and on San Juan River, and there is ^ every reason to suppose that 
which are owned by the government (as are American aid in reestablishing the credit of the 
also the coasting steamers).^ Seven of the most country will be welcomed, 
important towns are now in touch by means On 5 November a series of conferences be- 
of railways. Government line is under lease tween the Conservatives and the Radicals was 
to a company until 1920 There are 133 post- concluded by a convention, authorizing Estrada 
offices in Nicaragua. Postal and other communi- to continue as President of the Republic for at 
cations, in 1908, were as follows Packets least two years more This convention was 
received and dispatched, 8,389,275; telegrams signed by Mr. Dawson, special United States 
received i^ad transmitted, 1,192,950; messages Commissioner, General Mena, Minister of War, 
over the telephone, 47 , 550 * There are about Adolfo Diaz, Minister of the Interior, Ferdin- 
3,637 miles of telegraph line, and 800 miles of ando Solarzano, Public Works Minister, former 
telephone wire; total number of offices, 160 President Gardenas, and President Estrada 
History, 1910 — On the resignation of Gen- President Estrada has promised several re- 
eral Zelaya, in Dec. 1909, Dr Jose Madriz forms, chief among which is the concession 
was appointed President of Nicaragua. For system, by which monopolies in the necessities 
several years General Zelaya's rule had caused of life were established, and which was one of 
disaffection among the people and dissatisfac- the leading causes of the revolution, 
tion to those foreign nations whose inter- One of the moves made by Estrada was 
ests in the country made a stable government that the bodies of Leroy Cannon and Leonard 
important to them. For months there had been Groce, two Americans executed by order of 
friction between the United States and Nica- Zelaya, in Nov. 1909, be buried with national 
ragua, and on Nov. 1908, Minister Coolidge, honors in the cemetery of Granada, and that a 
representing the United States in Managua, re- marble monument be erected in their memory, 
signed his post. This action was practically All the municipalities of the country are in- 
a suspension of diplomatic relations In Oct. vited to cooperate 

1909, revolution broke out, and on 22 Oct. a Upon Mr Dawson*s return he reported 
battle was fought in the Bluefields district, the business and political conditions improving 
rebels being victonous On i Dec a letter rapidly Zelaya, who took refuge in Belgium, 
from Secretary Knox to Senor Felipe Rodri- expressed a desire to return, but it was made 
guez, the Nicaraguan Charge d'Affaires, known that neither the provisional government 
definitely severed diplomatic relations; two of Nicaragua nor the United States would 
weeks later Zelaya resigned and left the coun- allow him to do so. 

try, and the inauguration of Madnz occurred On 31 Dec 1910, a constitutional convention 
on 31 Dec The insurgents, feeling that they was held, and passed off quietly, Jose J. Es- 
had some moral support in the American at- trada being elected President for two years, by 
titude, continued fighting until the government unanimous vote Adolfo Diaz was elected 
forces were defeated, in the summer of 1910. Vice-President for the same period. In his 
Managua was occupied by the insurgents under inaugural address the new President praised 
General Estrada, and this general became the the government and people of the United 
controlling force in the government. States. 
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With continued peace, there seems every 
reason to suppose that the agricultural, min- 
ing, and commercial interests in Nicaragua will 
rapidly recover their prosperity. 

Religious freedom in Nicaragua has been 
restored as pne of the first acts of President 
Estrada. An edict to this effect was issued 
m Jan 1911^ Some 10 jears ago the German 
Moravian mission schools along the east coast 
were closed by General Zelaya, on the ground 
that they were disseminating ideas contrary to 
those of the government. They have been per- 
mitted to reopen. 

Nickel. The world’s production of nickel 
declined from 14,000 metric tons in 1907, to 
12,800 metric tons in 1908. The production of 
mckel is confined almost entirely to the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and France The United States and Canada 
furnish nearly half the total quantity, and their 
production has increased, since 1900, more 
rapidly than that of Europe, as is shown in 
the following table, in which the quantities 
produced in the various countries are given 
in metric tons : 

United 

United States Total 

Kingdom Germany France and 
Canada 


the war, in 1S56, when she returned to England 
with health impaired, but ambition for work 
unbroken A testimonial fund of ^50,000 
($250,000) was presented her, every soldier in 
the army giving a da>’s pay, but she refused to 
accept It for herself, devoting it, instead, to the 
foundation of the Nightingale Home for the 
Training of Nurses, at St Thomas Hospital 
During the American Civil War and the Franco- 
Prussian War she gave much practical advice 
and assistance, in the former war the United 
States Sanitary Commission, organized by 
women, was largely due to the influence of 
Miss Nightingale She it w'as also who 
inaugurated the Red Cross movement at 
Geneva in Switzerland in 1863, which may be 
well regarded as her most enduring monument. 

She has received many honors, among them 
an election in 1907 to the English Order of 
Merit, being the only w^oman upon whom this 
decoration was ever bestowed She wrote : 

^ Notes on Hospitals^ (1859) ; ^ Notes on Nurs- 
ing^ (i860) ^Notes on the Sanitary State of 
the Army in India ^ (1863); introductory 

Notes of Lying-in Institutions^ (1871) ; ^Life 
on Death m India^ (1874.) 

Nihilism. See Anarchy. 

Niton. See Radium. 


1900 .. ... 1,400 1,700 1,700 3,000 7,510 

1901 1,800 1,700 1,800 3,600 8,83a 

1902 1,300 1,600 1,100 4,700 8,739 

1903 1,700 1,600 1,500 5,100 9,850 

1904 2,200 2,000 1,800 6,000 12,009 

1905 3,100 2,700 2,200 4,500 12,500 

1906 3,200 2, 800 1,800 6,500 14,300 

1907 3,200 a,6oo 1,800 6,500 14,100 

1908 ... . 2,800 2, 600 1,400 6,000 12,800 


Nickel has no market in the strict sense of 
the word. Its pnce depends on individual 
agreement and fluctuates greatly. The ap- 
proximate average price per pound declined from 
about 48 cents, in 1893, to 32 cents, in 1896, 
since which date it has fluctuated between 32 
and 37 cents. 

Niger. See Northern Nigeria. 


Nitrogen, Atmosphere. See Atmospheric 
Nitrogen^ Fixation of. 

Nobel Prizes. The Nobel prize committee 
of the Storthing, Chnstiania, Norway, awarded 
the Peace prize for 1910 to the International 
Permanent Peace Bureau at Berne. The value 
of the prize is $40,000 The prize for 1909 
was divided between Mr. August Beernaert and 
Mr. d’Estoumelles de Constant, the one a 
Belgian, the other a Frenchman. The award 
of 1910 for literature went to the octogenarian 
German writer, Paul Johann Ludwig Heyse. 
In 1909 it was given to Selma Lagerof of 
Sweden The 1910 physics prize was awarded 
jointly to Professor Van der Waals of Am- 


Nightingale, Florence, English philan- sterdam, and Guglielmo Marconi, the discoverer 
thropist and founder of the modem army nurs- of wireless telegraphy Johannes Diedenck Van 
ing system, b. Florence, 12 May 1820, d. Lon- der Waals is professor of experimental physics 
don, Eng , 22 Aug 1910 She was the daughter and director of the Physical Institute in Am- 
of William Edward Nightingale, of Embley sterdam. He was born 23 Nov. 1837, in Leyden. 
Park, Hampshire. !Miss Nightingale early He taught in high schools in The Hague and 
turned her attention to the alleviation of suffer- elsewhere, until 1877, when he was made pro- 
ing and the condition of hospitals, cuil and fessor in the Amsterdam University, He has 
militap^, many of which, in all parts of Europe, wntten extensively on technical subjects. In 
she visited and studied. In 1851 she entered 1909 Ferdinand K. Braun, of Germany, won 

on a systematic course of training, as a nurse, the physics award. The Nobel prize for 

in the institution of Protestant Sisters of chemistry was ^ven to Prof. Otto Wallach, 
Mercy at Kaisenventi-on-the-Rhine. The fall of the University of Gottingen The pnze 
of 1854 found her in England, reorganizing for 1909 went to Wilhelm Ostwald, of Ger- 
the Sanitorium for Governesses, when news many. Professor Kossel, of Heidelberg, was 
came from the Crimea of the terrible condi- the recipient of the Nobel medical prize for 
tions in the hospitals following the battle of 1910. Prof.^ Albrecht Kossel is in his 58th 
Alma. Miss Nightingale at once offered her year. He is^ a native of^ Bostock and he 
services as nurse, and on 21 Oct 1854, one studied medicine there and in Strassburg He 

month after the battle, she sailed for the front devoted_ hiinself from his graduation in 1881 

with forty companions. Finding hospital con- to physiological chemistry.^ He has done much 
ditions in chaos, she totally disregarded military pioneer work in the artificial production of 
red tape and organized, at Scutari, the great organic material. In 1909 the prize _ for 
military hospital where her extraordinary gifts medicine went to Emil T. Kocher, of Switzer- 
of organization, untiring energy, heroism and land. The recipients of Nobel prizes between 
courage, saved the lives of many thousands of 1903 and 1908 were as follows: 
soldiers and won her a world-wide reputation. Peace . — William R. Cremer (England), 

In spite of sickness and incessant toil she re- 1903 ; Institute of International Law (Intema- 
mained on the field until the expiration of tional), 1904; Bertha von Suttner (Austria), 
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1905; Theodore Roosevelt (United States), 
1906; Lotus Renault (France) and Ernesto T. 
Aloneta (Italy), 1907, K F. Arnoldson 
(Sweden), and M F Bajer (Denmark), 1908. 

Physics — Henn Becquerel (France), Pierre 
Curie (France), and Madame Sklodowska 
Curie, 1903, Lord Rayleigh (Great Britain), 
1904, Philipp von Lenard (Germany), iqoSj 
J oseph J. Thomson (Great Bntain), 1906; 
Albert A. Alichelson (United States), 1907 > 
Gabriel Lippman (France), 1908. 

Chemistry — Svante Aerhenius (Sweden), 
1903, Sir William Ramsay (Great Britain), 
1904; Adolph von Baeyer (Germany), 1905; 
Henri Aloissan (France), 1906; and Edward 
Buchner (German30, 1907; Ernest Rutherford 
(Great Bntain), 1908 

Medicine . — Niels R. Finsen (Denmark), 
1903; Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov (Russia), 19045 
Robert Koch (Germany), 1905, Camille Golgi 
(Italy), and Santiago Roman y Cajal (Spain), 
1906; and Charles Alphonse Laveran (France), 
1907; Paul Ehrlich (Germany), and Ehe 
Aletchnikoff (Russia), 1908. 

Literature . — Bjoenstyerne Bjomson (Nor- 
way), 1903, Frederic Mistral (France), and 
Jose Echegeray (Spain), 1904; Henry Sien- 
kiewicz (Poland), 1905; Giosue Carducci 
(Italy) 1906; Rudyard Kipling (Great Bntain), 
1907; Rudolph Eucken ((Germany), 1908 

The Nobel pnzes w^ere established from a 
fund of $8,400,000 left by Dr Alfred Bernhard 
Nobel for the purpose of awarding annual 
prizes to those ^persons who shall have con- 
tributed most materially to benefit mankind^^ — 
chiefly during the year immediately preceding. 
The pnzes are awarded in accordance with 
the statutes signed by King Oscar of Sweden, 
29 Jan. igoo. Each prize now amounts in 
value to about $38,000, a considerable portion 
of the income being absorbed in the adminis- 
trative expenses and scientific investigations of 
the committee. 

Norris, George WilKam, American poli- 
tician: b. Sandusky County, Ohio, ii July 
1861. He attended various schools, studied law, 
and was adimtted to the bar in 1883. In 1885 
he removed to Nebraska, where he was for 
three terms prosecuting attorney and, 1895-1902, 
judge of the 14th Nebraska District He was 
elected to five successive congresses, 1903-13. 

North America. See Canada, Greenland, 
Labrador, Mexico, Newfoundland, United 
States. 

North Carolina. A State of the South 
Atlantic Division of the United States having 
according to census of 1910, a population of 
2,206,287, a gam of 165 per cent The popula- 
tion per square mile is 453 The State has an 
area of 52,426 square miles, of which 3,670 is 
water The capital is Raleigh. 

Agriculture . — The running bales of cotton, 
counting round as half bales and excluding 
linters ginned to 13 Dec. igio were 664722. 
The 1909 crop was 633,746 and the per cent 
ginned was 918. The people of the State are 
mainly engaged in agricultural pursuits. So 
far as figures are available at this writing, the 
farm land of the State is in excess of 25,000,000 
acres of which about 10,000,000 is improved. 
The acreage, production, and value of the im- 
portant farm crops of North Carolina in 1910 
was as follows: Com, production, 57,139,000 


bushels, acreage, 3,072,000, value, $43,426,000; 
wmte.* wheat, production, 7,433,000 bushels, 
acreage 652,000, value, $8,176,000, oats, produc- 
tion, 3,458,000 bushels, acreage 190,000, value, 
$2,075,000, rye, production, 150,000, acreage, 
15,000, value, $152,000; buckwheat, production, 
95,000 bushels, acreage, 5>ooo» value, $76,000, 
rice, production, 27,000 bushels, acreage, 1,000, 
value, $20,000; potatoes, production, 2,314,000 
bushels, acreage, 26,000, value, $1,689,000, hay, 
production, 262,000 tons, acreage, 175,000, value, 
$3,825,000, tobacco, production, 129,600,000 
pounds, acreage, 216,000, value, $I3)737>6^ 
North Carolina ranks next to Kentucky as a 
tobacco-raising State. The farm animals are: 
horses, 192,000, value, $23,232,000; mules, 181,- 
000, value, $24,797,000; milch cows, 297,000, 
value, $7,574,000; other cattle, 449,000, value, 
$5,612,000, sheep, 215,000, value, $559.000 ; sheep 
of shearing age, 204,000; average weight of 
fleece 4 pounds, per cent of shrinkage 42; wool, 
washed and unwashed, 816,000 pounds, wool 
scoured, 473.280 pounds; swine, 1,356,000, value, 
$9,763,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing . — The clay 
products are the most important mineral ones, 
their value for the last year in which figures 
were given being $943, 9& Stone is also an 
important mineral, the production amounting to 
^00,177 Mica, monazite, and zircon are also 
important minerals The mica production was 
$127,870 and the production of the other two 
minerals, $37,244 Alineral water, lime, sand 
lime brick, and soap stone are also mineral 
products of the State The total value of these 
products was $2,145,947 The capital employed 
in the manufactures of the State (1909) was 
$217,183,000, and the value of the products 
$210,614000 The wage earners numbered 121,- 
470 and the wages paid $41,257,000. Cotton 
goods is the most important manufacturing 
industry. The capital invested in it is $57,413,- 
418 and the output $47,254,054 The material 
used amounted to $33,025,340 and there were 
over 36,000 wage earners employed Tobacco 
is next m importance, the capital invested being 
$36,076,997 and the value of the output $10,149,- 
351 Lumber and timber come third with 
$10,068,358 capital and an output of $15,731,379. 

Fisheries . — Ihere were 9,681 persons em- 
ployed m fishing and the value of the product 
was $1,776,000 The boats used numbered 4984 
of the value of $251,460 and the vessels, 299, 
valued at $281,838 The fishing is done in the 
sounds of the eastern coast. The most impor- 
tant fish is shad, of which 3,942,300 pounds 
were caught, of the value of $372,920. The 
value of other fish caught was as follows mul- 
let, $14760; alewives, $140,380; hard clams, $81,- 
790; crabs, $34,340; Spanish mackerel, $34,210; 
kingfish, $27,710 There are also to be found 
in the waters, blue fish, butter fish, perch, black 
bass, and croaker ^ The fishing is done in small 
boats and with seines. 

Government — The Governor is W, W. 
Kitchin, Democrat, salary $4,000 per annum, 
whose term expires in Jan 1913 Some other 
State officers are Lieutenant-Governor, W. C 
Newland, Secretary of State, J B Grimes; 
Treasurer, B R Lacy; Auditor, B F Dixon; 
Attorney-General, T. W. Bickett, all Democrats. 
The composition of the Legislature is: Sen- 
ate, — Democrats, 43 ; Republicans, 7 ; House, — 
Democrats 99, Republicans, 20 The two mem- 
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bers of the Unitea States Senate are F. M. 
Simmons and Lee S. Overman, both Democrats. 
The Representatives are John H Small, Claude 
Kitchin, James M Faison, Edward W. Pou, 
Charles M. Stedman, Hannibal L. Goodwin, 
Robert N Page, R L Doughtin, Edwin Y. 
Webb, James M Gudger, all Democrats 

Finance — The total interest and non-inter- 
est bearing debt on i Dec- 1910 was $7,239,550, 
of which $3,430,000 was in 4 per cent redemption 
debt bonds due i July 1950. Receipts for 
fiscal year ending 30 Nov. 1910 $2,880,28942; 
disbursements, $2,993,20047 The outstanding 
obligations due amount to $5,081,28582 The 
assessed valuation (30 Nov 1909) of the real 
property was $29 j 485,184, and the personal, 
$298,902,229, including railroads, and the tax 
rate is $2 50 per $1,000 There are 61 National 
banks, having 22,734 depositors and $5,282,12751 
in deposits and 187 State banks with 32,868 de- 
positors and $5,294433 56 deposits. The depos- 
itors in the savings banks number 33,983 and 
their deposits $7,233,261 86 There are two pn- 
vate banks with 30 depositors and $2,30930 
deposits, and four Loan and Trust Companies 
with 10,145 depositors and $1,390,734 38 deposits. 

Religion and Education . — The Baptists com- 
prise nearly one-half of the total religious 
denominations They number 355,987. ^There 
are 151,808 members of the Methodist-Episcopal 
Church, South ; 18,271 Methodist-Protestant 

Church, and 20,805 Methodist-Episcopal Church. 
The Lutherans, United Synod in the South, 
number 14,881; Presb3^erians, 52,000 and the 
Roman Catholics, 3,981. The estimated expense 
of the public schools of the State for the 
fiscal year 1910-11 is $550,000 The total expen- 
ditures for all schools was $2,958,160.19 There 
was raised for each child of school age, as 
enumerated in the school ^ census, $3 25 ; for 
each child outside of the cities and towns, $2.59, 
and $6 36 for those within the cities and towns. 
The pupils enrolled numbered 497,716, and the 
average daily attendance, 308,4^. There are 
about 8,000 school houses in the State, of which 
more than 7,000 are rural. There are 2,178 
colored rural schools and 91 colored city schools. 
The State has also 15 higher institutions 
Charities and Corrections State insti- 
tutions comprise The Institution for Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind, Raleigh, with 352 inmates ; the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, Morganton, 
281 ; Soldiers^ Home, Raleigh, 123 ; State Hospi- 
tal, Goldsboro, 716, State Hospital, Morganton, 
1,224; State Hospital, Raleigh, 970; and the 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Montrose, 31. The 
total cost of these institutions to the State is 
$1,257,007.10. There are 42 benevolent institu- 
tions supported by private associations, 21 of 
which are hospitals and 15 orphan asylums. 
There were on i Jan 1910, 706 prisoners in 
the State’s prison, of which 195 were white 
and the balance colored The last statement of 
the prison account was: Receipts $303,738.02 
and disbursements, $139^038- Most of the r^ 
ceipts were from convict labor in the field^ in 
gathering peanuts, cotton and making brick. 
Under an act of the Legislature, steps have 
been taken to install a plant for the electrocu- 
tion of those sentenced to death. Wards 
have also been added to the dangerous insane 


The last session at this writing was in 1909 at 
which acts w’ere passed protecting forests, 
promoting the cultivation of oysters, regulating 
the sale of feedstuffs and the packing and sale • 
of fish, appointing inspectors of electric, gas 
and water meters, requinng seats for female 
employ ees, forbidding blacklisting, regulating 
the practice of optoraetr)" and for the free 
treatment of indigent persons having diphthena. 

North Dakota. A State of the West, North 
Central Division of the United States having, 
according to the 1910 census, a population of 
577»056, a gain of 80.8 per cent over 1900 The 
population per square mile is 82. The area is 
70,837 square miles, 600 of which being water. 
Bismarck is the capital. 

Agriculture — Under the Federal Reclama- 
tion Act, much improved farmland is to be 
subject to irrigation. The farmland area of 
the^ State is in excess of 15,000,000 acres, of 
which about 10,000,000 are improved. The 
acreage, production, and value of the important 
farm crops of North Dakota, in 1910, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Secretarj^ of Agri- 
culture, are as follows : Corn, production, 

2.996.000 bushels, acreage, 214,000, value $1,738,- 
000; spring wheat, production, 36,105,000, 
acreage, 7,221,000, value, $32,494,000; oats, pro- 
duction, 11,396,000 bushels, acreage, 1,628,000, 
value, $4,217,000; barley, production, 5428,000 
bushels,^ acreage, 987,000, value, $2,985,000 , rye, 
production, 128,000 bushels, acreage, 15,000, and 
value, $81,000 ; flaxseed, of which the production 
was the largest of any State m the Union, 

5.778.000 bushels, acreage, 1,605,000, value, $13,- 
578,000; potatoes, 1,435,000 bushels, acreage, 

35.000, value, $1,306,000; hay, production, 103,- 
000 tons, acreage, 188,000, value, $783,000. The 
farm animals on i Jan 1910 were: Horses, 

712.000, value, $81,168,000; mules, 8,000, value, 
$1,040,000; milch cows, 247,000, value, $8,373,- 
000; other cattle, 616,000, value, $12,628,000; 
sheep, 621,000, value, $2484,000 ; sheep of shear- 
ing age, 275,000; average weight of fleece, 6.5; 
per cent of shrinkage, 60; wool washed and 
unwashed, 1,787,500 pounds ; wool scoured, 

715.000 pounds ; swine, 206,000, value, $2,266,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing . — Glacial bowl- 
ders that are large and sound have been found 
in great abundance in the vicinity of Minot, 
North Dakota, a region hitherto devoid of 
stone These bowlders can be split and 
trimmed into handsome massive dimension 
stones. Clay products, coal, and natural gas 
are other minerals. The last available figures 
give the bituminous coal production at 268,300 
tons, and the value 156340a The clay 
products amounted to $206,222. The total 
mineral ou^ut was ^3^818. The number of 
manufacturing establishments in the State were 
7S3r a gain of 49 per cent over 1904; the 
capital invested, $11,594,000, a gain of 103 per 
cent for the same period; the cost of the 
materials used, $13,678,000, a gain of 93 per 
cent; the salaries and wages, $^422,000, a gain 
^of 88 per cent ; miscellaneous expenses, $1,201,- 
000 a gain of 135 per cent; value of the 
products, $19,150,000, a gain of 87 per cent; 
value added by manufactured products less 
cost of material, $5472,000, a gain of 75 per 
cent ; the number of salaried officials and 


department clerks, 636, a gain of 115 per cent, and the 

Legislation . — The Legislature meeis bien- average number of wage earners employed 
nially, and the session is limited to 60 days, during the year, 2,795, ^ gain of 59 per cent 
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2^Iuch attention has been paid to steam Legislation — Legislature meets bien- 

laundries. They numbered 34, their capital, nially and its session is limited to 60 days. 
$445,000, cost of materials used, $102,000; There was no session in 1910 The one of 
salaries and wages, $208,000, value of products, 1909 enacted laws authonzing the issue of bonds 
$548,000 number of salaried officials and clerks, and warrants to secure seed gram for needy 
30, and average number of wage earners em- farmers, establishing a public tuberculosis sani- 
ployed during the year, 434. Flour and grist tanum; fixing the capitol at Bismarck, pro- 
millmg was another important industry, the hibiting the sale of cigarettes to minors and 
capital employed being $2,383,673, the material also soliciting orders or advertisements for 
used, $5,426,541, and the value of the output, intoxicating liquors; providing for sanitation of 
$6,463228 hotels, establishing a twine plant at the peni- 

' Government — Tht Governor is John Burke, tentiary and paying a small sum for overtime 
Democrat, whose salary is $5, 000 a year, term, to convicts; regulating child labor, a pure seed 
two years, which expires 5 Jan. 1913. Lieu- law, authorizing the cities to fix gas rates; 
tenant-Govemor, U. L. Burdick, Secretary of providing for a non-partisan judiciary and a 
State, P. D. Norton, Treasurer, Gunder legislative reference department. 

Olson; Auditor, D. K Brightbill ; Attor^y- Northern Nigeria. A British Colony on the 

General, Andrew Miller, all Republicans. The west of Africa, partially surrounded by Ger- 
composition of the Legislature is. Senate — Re- ^an and French West-Af rican possessions, and 
publicans. 44; Democrats, 5. House — Repub- lymg north of South Nigeria 
licans, 87; Democrats, 13. The two members Area and Population,- The area is about 
of the United States Senate have not been 256400 square miles, and the population is 
chosen at this writing. Those whose terms estimated at 7,164,750 The executive centre 
have j*ust expired are, Por^r J. ^ McCurnber of the Protectorate is Zungeru Slavery to 
and Asle J. Gronna, both Republicans. The some extent exists, but is being suppressed, 
members of the House of Representatives are About 1,400 bond-men were freed in 1908 The 
L, Hanna and H. T Helgeson. ^ maj'ority of the natives are followers of Mo- 

Finance — The bonded debt of the State is hammed, but there are many pagans, and a 
^1,151,30000. Of this amount, $94,000 is due few Christians. The Missions in the country 
in May 1911, and $20,000 in August The re- have several schools, and work indefatigably 
ceipts were $4429,223.92, and the expenditures for the promulgation of education The ques- 
$4,982,52833. The valuation of the real tion of public instruction is now receiving the 
property was $184,589,589, and the personal, enthusiastic attention of the Government, here- 
including railroads, $94,004,204- The tax rate tofore inactive, 

is^4 40 per 1,000. There are 133 National Banks, . Government and Finance, — The Royal Niger 
with 4,999 depositors and $7,005,77935 Company had control of Northern Nigeria 

posits. The State banks number 364, the de- before 1900 The country is divided into 13 
positors, 16,779, and the deposits, $5,467,201 14- districts, in each of which there are a Resident 
There are two loan and trust companies, with and his assistants. As a prerequisite to har- 
1,996 depositors and $533,315 27- ^ monious administration, native rulers not sub- 

Religion and Education — According to the servient to the colonial Government have been 
last figures available the religious denomina- and are ousted from their minor positions and 
tions are as follows* Roman Catholics, 30,* substitutes appointed The revenue in 1908-09 
671 male, and 29,860 female; Lutheran bodies, amounted to about $2,622,100, and the govern- 
25,634 male, and 25,347 female; Methodists, ment expenditure to $2,635,400. Of the re- 
3,309 male, and 5,807 female; Presbyterians, ceipts, Southern Nigeria contributed about 
4,391 male and 4,148 female The enumeration $350,000, and approximately $1,135,000 came 
of children between the ages of 6 and 20 places from Great Britain The revenue for 1909-10 
them at 143,227. The pupils enrolled number shows an increase over that of 1908-09 by 
131,590, the average daily attendance, 90,419, $175,000. In two of the towns there are 
and the number of teachers, 6,364. There are branches of the Bank of Nigeria, the circula- 
four colleges, having 138 instructors and i,370 tion of which assists in overcoming the primitive 
male and 492 female instructors. The tuition barter-system used in the colony, 
fees amount to $16,122 annually ^nd the total Industry, Shipping, and Communications — 
income from this source, productive fund and The chief products are palm-oil and kernels; 
the government is $508,541. The value of the rubber, ground-nuts, ivory, hides, ostrich 
buildings is $1,165,000 The common school feathers, capsicum, kola-nuts, drugs, and shea- 
fund amounts to $5, 36s»722 85. butter Cotton and tobacco are being experi- 

Charities and Corrections — The charitable mentally raised. The mineral products include 
institutions of the State consists of 7 private salt in large quantities, and soda; tin-ore, also 
and I public hospital, 2 orphan asylums, 3 silver, gold, and iron. Among the industries, 
homes for adults, and a State school for deaf stockraising is important Gin-works are in 
and dumb. The care of the poor is vested operation, there are dye-works, and tanneries, 
in the County Commissioners, who have au- The imports into Northern Nigeria are mainly 
thority to establish asylums No one shall be cottons, hardware provisions, and salt; and the 
permanently received into the almshouse unless exports comprise nearty" all the products Im- 
they have resided 90 days in the county. The ports were valued at $1,874,450 in 1907, and 
sending of a pauper into or out of a county is exports at $1,148,000 Trading stations handle 
punishable by a fine of $100 The last available the internal traffic ; the external passes mostly 
figures gave the population of the almshouse by caravan to Tripoli, Morocco, and the Sa- 
at 236, three ^of whom were colored An im- haran Desert. The Government owns a large 
portant step in prison legislation^ was the pas- steamer, 6 stern-wheelers, 5 steam canoes, 1 
sage of an act paroling certain classes of steam pinnace, ri barges, and other craft; all 
prisoners under suspended sentence. of which ply the Niger. English vessels visit 
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the colony. There are more than 150 miles Observation gave 89*^ 57' just before the 
of railway line open, and 250 miles more will party finally halted. During the 30 da]^^s spent 
be completed by the end of 1911 Ihe 400 miles there, a temperature of from 12” to 30°F. pre- 
of line will cost about $6,000,000 There are vailed at the pole. For the most part, the sky 
250 miles of good road, either completed or was clear, and, save for the ^^chalky^^ white- 
undr construction, connecting the most import- ness of its ice, nothing whatever struck the 
ant towns A telegraph line, total length about expectant observers As was anticipated, no 
2,100 miles, from the Lagos border and Jebba life of any kind was found at the pole After 
to Sokoto and Maidugeri, passes through the making all necessary' records and photographs, 


capital, Zungeru. 

North Polar Research. The year 1909 was 
a most eventful one in the history of polar 


the party planted the American flag to mark 
the imaginary' pole, and turned homeward. 
The homeward marches, greatly favored by 


Pa^ those oT the aTcUc f f -de m the outgoing expedi- 
„ j tion consumed only 16 days and were made 

.f iiiTS bt' ruLs "si 

with success, and, if this were not startling than double that of the outgoing .verage. 
enough considerable dramatic interest was im- Roosevelt, which was used also on the returo 
parted to the great event by the conflicting 

claims to the honor of discovery by two rival ^tom tlwre the the S^at 

American explorers. Commander Peary and Dr. achievement was cabled to tvorld The 
Fredenck A Cook -the former claiming to expedition was almost flawless^, but two 

have reached the Pole on 6 April 1909, and the ‘t® participants - an Eskimo and Prof Ross 
^ ^ .V MarvTTi — failing to return with the victonous 


latter on 21 April 1908 (a full year earlier), 

Accounts of the two expeditions and opinions Y . r j* 

of scientists concerning the merits of the re- momentous discovery itself, 

spective claims of the two explorers, are some- considerable data of scientific importance were 
what as follows: gathered along the way, of these, the most 

T> T> j. important were the soundings made at intervals, 

Robert E Peary, the veteran pcdar explorer furnished the first conclusive proof of 

who had six timp sought the North Foie, oceanic depths north of the American 

set out on his last and presumably successful ^^.^^ic lands In addition, the existence of 
expedition in the summer of 1908. It was j^rge land masses still unknown has become 
planned to start on the long voyage months more doubtful since this expedition 

^rlier, but protracted delays on the part of Commander Peary submitted to the National 
Commander Peaiys shipbuilder prev^ted a Geographical Society such data and proofs as 
start being made possessed, and its special committee found 

day the large party sailed f New York. ^ them conclusive evidence that he had reached 


even more doubtful since this expedition 
Commander Peary submitted to the National 
Geographical Society such data and proofs as 
he possessed, and its special committee found 
in them conclusive evidence that he had reached 


■n j ~ 1 *1-- uiciu cviuciiuc mat ne iiau rcacncu 

. Peary’s vessel was the Roosevelt and his j^r^rth Pole on 6 April 1909. In recognition 
scientific assistants were such distinguished g-rpat achi^vemf^nt Tmm<»rniHi 


^ of his great achievement, numerous scientific 

men as G. Mam^ of Cornell, George societies have awarded him gold medals and 

Bonip, of Yale, and D B. McMillan, of Wor- otherwise honored this American polar explorer, 
cester, Mass. The company Frederick A. Cook, the other claimant 


polar attainment, was a Brooklyn physician 
was the very best, and the plan the ripest the j accomoanied Pearv in an earlier 

search for the Pole and who has had some 


other claimant 


rate detachments, each independently equipped 
and fully provisioned, were to advance a certain 


other experience as an explorer He made his 


the goal rather suddenly, unheralded 

distance to relieve or replenish some one of 


disision after another having turned homeward, “h/ Tnl’® 

there remained but a single party to make for 

tViP o-nni Thp whnlf* wnrkpH with thp nrpri5?inn abroad, ostensibly on a hunting cruise, 


the goal. ^ The whole worked with the precision 
and discipline of a well-trained army under 
a seasoned general. 

Sailing from Sydney 17 July and from Etah 


with a friend (J R. Bradley), and finding 
conditions very favorable for such a venture, 
suddenly decided to make a bold dash for 
the pole Having spent the previous winter 


on 18 Aug 1908, Cape Sheridan was reached at Annotok gathering men and supplies, the 
on 5 September. There on the shore of the start was made from Etah on 19 Feb 1908. 


Arctic Sea, the party wintered Winter camp 
was broken on 15 Feb. 1909, and the first of 
the five detachments proceeded toward Cape 
Columbia. In accordance with the general plan. 


According^ to his own account, his route lay 
across Griimell Land and by way of Nansen 
Sound. He was accompained by 10 Eski- 
mos and 103 dogs. Having sent his entire 


relieving parties were met and turned back as supporting party home before making his final 
soon as their purpose was accomplished Only dash. Doctor Cook claims to have reached 
five men made the final dash to the Pole — the North Pole, with but two Eslnmos and 26 
Peary, Matt Henson (Peary’s colored servant), dogs, on 21 April 1908 — a full year, as already 
and three Eskimos. Five forced marches, under noted, before Commander Peary. The entire 
unusually favorable circuinstances, brou^t the expedition consumed but two months and tihe 
long-sought-fqr goal to view on 6 April 1909. speed averaged the wonderful rate of fifteen 
The entire distance from mainland to Pole, miles per day. His return, however, was much 
475 statute miles, was covered in 37 days, at delayed by the period of disintegration of the 
the unprecedented average speed of 13 miles ice, compelling the party to spend the winter 
per day — a feat which in itself would have on the coast of Jones Sound. This winter- 
made the expedition noteworthy. 


on the coast of Jones Sound. This winter- 
camping in a dugout made on the coast, with- 
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out ready food or ammunition, is itself regarded the rise. He was promptly denounced as a pre- 
ss one of the most remarkable features of tender, a plagiarist, an incompetent falsifier 
Doctor Cook’s record. His enemies ridiculed him, his friends disowned 

The moment he reached civilization. Doctor him, and scientific societies e-xpelled him The 
Cook, like Commander Peary, was honored in inan was proclaimed the most colossal liar of 
ways innumerable In Denmark, the first coun- the age — who had perpetrated the most stu- 
try to be reached by the explorer on his return, penduous fraud upon his generation Nothing 
Doctor Cook was hailed as the discoverer of the seemed to have been left unsaid at the time. 
North Pole. The King of Denmark feted and and the subject ^s been generally considered 
decorated him, many Danish scientists admired as closed. Only Doctor Cooks mysterious dis- 
and praised him, and the University of Copen- appearance and his whereabouts engaged the 


hagen honored him with a degree. 

It w^as on 21 Sept. 1909 that Doctor Cook 


world’s curiosity since. 

A year went by before anything was seen 


JLL WHS UU OCUL. lyuy LUcJII. 1 1.J1 T 

made his triumphal entry into New York City. heard of 4 e discredited explorer. In an 
Many thousands of his admirers acclaimed him interview granted a newspaper correspondent in 
as the discoverer of the pole, and in Brooklyn, London on i Oct 1910, Doctor Cook explained 
his old home, the welcome of the voyager was his sudden flight and his future rfans The for- 
one of the greatest enthusiasm. Then ensued was made imperative, he said, by threaten- 

a long senes of receptions and dinners and mental and physical collapse, due to over- 

lunches followed by an extended lecture tour strain dunng the trying months he h^ been in 
The Board of Aldermen voted Cook the free- America on his return from the pole For along 
dom of the city, and a golden key, emblematic ^ Cook ^ peraistently reaffirmed ms 

of the extraordinary honor, was presented to claims, but finally, m the late fall of 1910, he 
- came forward with a written retraction 


him with due ceremony. 


Quite naturally, this' double claim to North Jie said that, influenced by the atmosphere 
Polar discovery A prize which has eluded so of the waste northlan^d and the crazing soh- 
many arctic explorers for generations and which 

Peary himself has been coveting for nearly 23 believed he reached the polc If the American 
years -provoked a great deal of discussion People were unanimous in the opinion that he 
that was not always free from acrimony The f^s mistaken he averred that he was wiUmg 
world had hardly grasped the full import of 5 ^ abide by their verdict This for all time 
Doctor Cook’s announcement, when Commander disposed of any vestip of a claim to on^nal 
Peary virtually bewildered it by his own claims, discov^y which Doctor Cook may still have 
sent by wireless from Indian Harbor within retained , ^ j -o » 

a week of the former To add to the world’s same time Commander Peary s 

bewilderment, Mr Peary at the same time achievement is being questioned Several 

warned everyone against taking Doctor Cook at scientists of international reputation have 
his word, asserting that the latter had never recently eigiressed doubt. Professor Galle, for 
reached the pole For months the controversy tnstance, Royal (^ographer of Germany, is 
monopolized the attention of scientists and lay- ?“otcd as saying that Pwry never got beyond 
men throughout the world. Doctor Cook repeat- Ca^ain Osbon, of the Arctic 

ing his claim and Mr. Peary continually denying Club, asserts ftat he will prove_ Peary s Polar 
it Friends, both had a-plenty, and the battle observataons absolute y inconclusive evidence of 
of words helped much to confuse the vital his having reached the Pole. Both authorities 

feel sure that Mr. Peary did not possess instru- 

It was some time after Doctor Cook’s position as- 

triumphant return to the United States that tronomically and that he did not have the 
several suspiaous circumstances tending to dis- Jl^cessary sci^tinc knowledge for doing so, 
credit his polar narrative were thought to have famous Danish explorer and astrononier, 

been detected His statements were subject to Kneed Rasmussen, is also of the opinion that 
careful analysis and then pronounced incom- ^'no living explorer nor Esquimau has been 
plete, inaccurate, inconsistent, and unscientific loo miles of the North Pole,^^ and that 

On the other hand, the actual proof repeatedly ^^leither Cook nor ^ Peary has a shadow of 
promised and persistently demanded was not ^^^^h in his claims » These are most recent 
forthcoming Cook’s enemies, naturally, inter- expressions on the subject. A number of scien- 
preted this delay negatively, while his fnends Ji^ts are even now (Dec ipio) investigating 
kept quoting the explorer’s promise to submit Commander Peary s proofs, 
all necessary proof to the scientific committee Norton, Charles Dyer, Secretary to the 
which was to pass on his claims — a committee President, b. Oshkosh, Wis., 12 March 1871. 
selected by the University of Copenhagen, to He is the son of a congregational minister; 
which Doctor Cook had pledged to sumbit his graduated from Amherst College in 1893 After 
complete report. Finally the report was ready, two years work on Scribners Magasine, he 
and went forth by messenger to Denmark entered the employ, in 1895, of the Chicago 
Almost the same day (25 Nov 1909) Doctor office of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
Cook mysteriously disappeared. Before the end surance Company, became assistant general 
of the year, the University of Copenhagen found agent in 1897 , associated general agent in 1899 ; 
that l^e report submitted to it by Doctor Cook general agent 1905 On 5 April 1909 he was 
contained proof whatsoever that Doctor appointed by Secretary McVeigh to the post 
Cook reached the North Pole » of assistant secretary of the Treasury. On i 

This seemed to have settled the long Cook- June 1910 he was made Secretary to President 
Peary controversy, disposing of the physician’s Taft. 

claims so far as reaching the pole was con- Norway. Norway is a monarchy which 
cemed. Dortor Cooks discomfiture was com- occupies the western and northern part of the 
plete. The fall was as great and as sudden as Scandinavian Peninsula in the north of Europe. 
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MEDALS AWARDED COMMODORE R E PEART, 

In Recognition of his Discovery of the North Pole (Reversed 
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MEDALS AWARDED COMMODORE R E PEARY, 

In Recognition of his Discovery of the North Pole (Obverse 1 



NORWAY 


While Norwegians and Swedes are often con- 
founded, in the minds of those unfamiliar with 
the natives of these countries, the two king- 
doms have for the greater part of their history 
been mdependent of each other, and the national 
character of Norway is quite distinct from 
that of Sweden. 

Area and Population , — The area of Norway 
is 124,1297 English square miles, and its popula- 
tion in 1909 was 2,352,786. It does not \ary 
greatly from year to year, except as emigration 
to the New World removes some thousands 
yearly, varying from 26,784 in 1903 to 8497 p 
1908; the excess of births over deaths was in 
1906 30,102, which is about the average Thus 
the population increases rather than decreases 
in the long run. 

About 72 per cent are domiciled in rural 
districts In 1900, 2,156,701 of the people were 
born in Norway, 49,662 in Sweden, 3,775 
Denmark, 2,182 in Finland, 2,787 in Germany, 
909 in Great Britain or Ireland; the number of 
Lapps was 19,677 and of Finns 7,777 , total popu- 
lation in that \ear, 2,240,032 The average 
population per square mile is about 18 

The largest city is Christiania, with 227,626 
inhabitants; next comes Bergen with 72,251, 
and then Trondhjem wuth 38,180 and Stavanger 
with 30,613- Eighteen other towns have more 
than 5,000 inhabitants. 

Government — The Constitution of Norway, 
called the Grundloy, bears date 17 May 1814, 
and by it Norway is constitutional and heredi- 
tary monarchy The succession is in direct male 
line in the order of primogeniture. In default 
of male heirs the King may^ propose a succes- 
sor to the Storting, but this assembly has a 
right to nominate another. From 1814 to 1905 
Norway and Sweden were united, but on 7 
June 1905 Norway declared this union dissolvea 
and later Prince Carl of Denmark was formally 
elected King. He rules under the name of 
Haakon VII. He was bom 3 Aug. 1872, mar- 
ried, 22 July 1896, Pnncess Maud, daughter of 
the late King Edward of England, and has one 
son, Prince Olav, bom 2 July 1903. 

The legislative power of the realm is vested 
in the Storting ; the royal veto may be exercised 
twice. There are two houses, the Lagting and 
the Odelsting; together they have 123 members, 
the former comprising one-fourth of the 
members 

The Council of State is composed of one 
Minister of State and at least seven Councilors ; 
at present there are eight, viz: Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, for Worship and Instruction, 
for Justice, for Commerce, Navigation and 
Industry, for Agriculture, for Labor, for Fi- 
nance and for Defence. 

Finance . — The financial condition of Nor- 
way in the year ending 31 March 1909, was as 
follows: Revenue, 144,588,364 kroner; expendi- 
tures, 137^59,221 kroner- The public debt in 
that year amounted to 3291,304,529 kroner. 

Army — See Armies of the World, 

Navy . — See Navies Of the World. 

Education and Religion . — The schod ^e is 
from six and a half in town, and Tseven in the 
country, to fourteen, and education is compul- 
sory. In 1906 there were 5,961 public elementary 
schools with 271401 pupils, in the country, and 
2,773 classes with 89,630 pupils in towi»s; 
amount expended on both was fe,294W of 


which $1,079,150 was granted by the State, and 
the rest provided locally. There are 92 secon- 
dary schools, of which 14 are public, 51 com- 
munal, 27 private, and which ha\e 16,527 pupils. 
Most of the secondar>^ schools are mixed; 13 
of the private schools are for girls alone There 
are also 1 12 communal and private schools with 
4,048 pupils There are 6 public and 4 private 
normal schools, with 969 students. The Uni- 
versit\’ of Christiania was attended in 190S by 
1,548 students, it had its own income, $23,450, 
and a State subsidy of $210,950. In addition 
to the public school education, which is very 
thorough, many of the 3oung men of well-to-do 
families spend an additional time on the Conti- 
nent for the purpose of perfecting themselves 
in languages, and an educated Norwegian 
usually speaks at least tw’o languages besides 
his own, fluently and correctlj'. 

There are 10 schools for the deaf, blind 
and feeble minded, and 8 reformatory schools 
for neglected children. The number of chil- 
dren in these, in 1908, w’as 344 bo\ s and 80 girls. 
There _ are 4 communal compulsoiy schools 
maintained for children neglecting the ordinary 
school 

The national Church, endowed by the State, 
is the evangelical Lutheran; its clergy- are 
nominated by the King All religions bccept 
Jesuits are tolerated In igoo there w^ere i.gSp 
Roman Catholicts, 10,286 Methodists, 5,674 Bap- 
tists, SOI Mormons and 175 Quakers 

Agriculture. At the last census the num- 
ber of persons engaged in agriculture w^as 413,- 
657 males and 238,740 females ; this is the mam 
industry of the countr>\ The problem of the 
Norwegian farmer is a peculiar one, owing to 
the fact that 75 per cent of the total area of 
the country is unproductive, and 21 5 per cent 
forest. There are about 250,000 farms. The 
nature of the country, which is penetrated 
nearly eveiy'where by fjords or inlets, is re- 
sponsible both for the large per cent of 
unproductive area and for the fact that the 
occupants of the farms make a very comfor- 
table living as a rule. The Gulf Stream makes 
the climate far milder than it could otherwise 
be in that latitude, and the bits of land avail- 
able are carefully tilled, with a degree of thrift 
nearly incredible to the foreigner, every bit of 
produce being utilized in some way or other 
The average annual produce in hectolitres per 
hectare is, wheat, 21,7; rj^e, 241; barley, 278; 
mixed com, 331; oats, 34.3; peas, 198; pota- 
toes, 2264. It will be seen by comparison with 
the crop statistics of other countries that this 
is a very fair yield for a region in that 
latitude. 

In 1908 there were in the country 172468 
horses, 1,094.101 cattle, 1,393488 sheep, 296442 
goats, 318,556 swine and 142,623 remdeer. 

The number of persons enjgaged in cod fish- 
ery is 8 s,i$ 7 ; in summer herring fishery, 15,186, 
and in raakerel fishery, 5»268. The value of 
the fisheries in 1907 in Kroner was : cod, 20,182,- 
900; herring, 10^13,200; mackerel, 782,700; 
salmon and sea trout, 992,200; other fisheries, 
4^40,900; lobsters, 8s54500 oysters, 7»7oo; total, 
3^05440a The mackerel fisheries in the North 
Sea, the barik fisheries off the coasL and the 
whale, wahrus, sea and shark fisheries in the 
northern sea, produced in 1907 a total of about 
lo^iqyooo kronen 
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The total area covered with forests is esti- enthusiastic both over the beauty of the country 
mated at 26,230 square miles, of which 75 per and the character of its people 
cent IS under pine trees The State forests History ^ 1910 — Within a few years Norway 

occupy about 2,950 square miles. has begun a national agitation for the increase 

Exports and- Imports— imports consist of its merchant marine, which has resulted in 
mainly of foodstuffs, clothing and other prod- the organization of a steamship company purpos- 
ucts of which Norway does not produce enough ing to run large and fast vessels between Chris- 
for her own consumption, the largest exports tiania and New York At present 90 per cent 
are timber, to the amount of some 75,000,000 of the foreign trade of the United States is 
kroner, malty food, 68,000,000 kroner, and paper carried m foreign bottoms, principally English 
manufactures, 17,000,000 kroner; wood pulp is and German vessels Norway has handled 
an important export, and also minerals and merely the fruit or coarse cargo trade Ameri- 
metals unwrought can tourist traffic in Norway has been consider- 

Manufacttires and Mtnerals.’-Thetot 2 l value able, but it has all gone by way of English or 
of mineral products in 1907 was 10,834,000 German ports Norway is now making a defim^^^ 
kroner; of furnace products 3,135,000 kroner, attempt to capture some of this profitable trade 
These values are nearly three times what they for Norwegian hnes, and to this end has in- 
were in 1897. The chief mineral products are terested foreign-bom citizens in^merica Even 
silver, copper ore, pyrites, iron ore, apatite, fel- American merchant manne a good many 

spar; of the smelting products in 1907 silver of the sailors and some of the captains are 
was valued at 510,000 kroner and copper at Scandmavians. 

2,455,000 kroner, there were 60 mining estab- ^ova Scotia. One of the Maritime Prov- 
lishments employing 6,331 persons, and 6 smelt- j^ces of (eastern) Canada; the illustrious «Land 
mg furnaces with 258 persons. Evangeline®; a peninsula adjoming New 

The^ manufactures are not considerable. Brunswick Province. 

There is a great deal of handicraft done in Area and Population, — The Province, in- 
the cottages for family or local use, and home- cludmg Cape Breton Island, is 20,600 square 
spun and home-knit clothmg have not gone nules in extent The population is about 459,- 
out of existence in Norway.^ ^ 600. Halifax is the capital, population 50,000 

Communications — -The kingdom in 1910 had Sydney is a brisk town; inhabitants 16,000 
1,^9 miles of rail, 292 miles of which were Then there are Glace Bay, with 17,000 people, 
privately owned. The receipts for the three- Amherst, 9,000; Pictou, 3,300, Yarmouth, 7,500, 
fourths of a year ending 30 June 1909, were. New Glasgow, 7,000, Windsor, 3,500, Sydney 
from State railways,. 22, 599, 484 'kroner, compa- Mines, 5,000, and Lunenburg, 3,000. 
nies, 4,176,700 kroner The expenses were, Government — The Provincial Government 

State railways, 16,904,000 kroner ; companies is characteristically Canadian . there are a Lieu- 
3,066,800 kroner The passengers carrie^d by tenant-Governor, Executive and Legislative 
the State railways numbered 9,696,102, with Councils (21 members), and a Legislative As- 
3,908,363 tons of goods ; by companies, 1,402,237 sembly (38 members) The revenue for 1908 
passengers, and 1,100,858 tons of goods amounted to about $1,485,950, and the expendi- 

There were, in 19019, ii,7^5 miles of telegraph ture to $1,538,200. The public debt in that year 
line, and the number of paid messages were aggregated $3,690,850 

2,774435» through 1,052 State telegraph offices. ReligiOfi, Education, etc — Public and High 
The Norwegian mercantile marine in 1909 schools, and Colleges exist Instruction was 
comprised 5,741 sailing vessels, of 721,905 tons; given in 2,535 schools in 1908, with 2,720 teach- 
1,645 steam vessels of 846,588 tons ; 1,164 motors, ers and 102,100 pupils. Government-grant 
9, 166 tons; total number of vessels, 8,550. The amounted to about $1,147,000 in said year. Ad- 
total number of vessels entering Norwegian herents to the Roman Catholic religion num- 
ports in 1907 was 4,402,461; clearing, 4,422,323. bered 129,600 in 1901; Episcopalians, 66,100; 
Kristiania gets the lion's share of these, with Presbyterians, 106,400; Methodists, 57,500; Bap- 
Fredrikstad a close second, then come Bergen tists, 83,200; besides other religionists. There 
and Trondhjem Kristiania, however, is far are a Superior Court and courts of lesjfcr juris- 
the most important port. diction , as well as magistrates, appointed by 

Social Conditions, — In 1906, 2,574 persons Province, and justices of the peace 
were convicted of crimes. The Norwegian Agricultural and Industrial Resources — 

character is remarkable for one particular vir- Cultivable land in the healthy and picturesque 
tue honesty. The traveller rarely suffers from peninsula is about 10,000,000 acres in extent 
theft of any of his belongings , in fact, in some There is no more fertile soil than that of the 
parts of Norway one may leave his possessions Annapolis Valley. In 1908 crops were grown 
beside the road and come back to find them on ^2,900 acres; there were 1,282,050 acres of 
perfectly safe Public opinion is very severe pasture; and gardens and orchards utilize 54,- 
m condemnation of any form of dishonesty or 050 acres One of the great products and re- 
dishonorable dealing. There is not the luxury sources is fruit — apples principally. The apples 
in Norwe^an homes of the best class which grown around the Basin of Minas and in some 
one may observe in other countries; comfort, of the valleys, are world-famous. Hay is the 
cleanliness and picturesque beauty are charac- most valuable crop ; it is grown on about 2,500,- 
teristic of them, and the natural thrift of the 000 acres and the yield is approximately 1,000,- 
people makes them equal to evolving comfort 000 tons. The stock-raising industry is fairly 
out of very small resources. They are fond of prosperous The mining industry is very valu- 
music, dancing and social recreations, while able, coal being excavated in large quantities, 
possessing a native endurance and couraj^e which The output in 1908 weighed more than 6,299,- 
makes them able to endure great privation and 280 tons The fishing industry is a great re- 
solitude. Travellers in Norway are apt to be source; among the fish caught there are cod, 
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lobsters, mackerel, haddock, herring, halibut, 
and salmon. There are sufBcient wild and fur- 
bearmg ammals to justify large annual hunting- 
excursions Bears, foxes, moose, deer, otter, 
mink, sable, muskrat, hares, racoons, and squir- 
rels are among the game. And there are 
feathered denizens of the woods of various 
kinds The industrial manufactures comprise 
900 establishments, employing 24,250 individuals, 
pa3ang } early salanes and wages aggregating 
$9,284,850, and producing the value of $32,574,- 
300 m manufactures. There are cheese facto- 
ries and creameries 

Trade, Communications, Banks, etc — Xova 
Scotia imports numerous articles of food and 
wear from Great Britain, the United States, and 
other countries ^ Rough materials are exported 
in large quantities, and find a market in the 
British possessions, the United States, South 
Amenca, etc The imports entering at Halifax 
in 1909 w’ere valued at $8,608,400, and the ex- 
ports leaving that port at about $10,015,500 
Halifax is a great harbor; perhaps the best 
natural harbor in the world. European vessels 
call at the port en route, and the home shipping 
is of national significance. Railway, telegraphic 
and telephonic commumcations are up-to-date 
in the Provmce. The Intercolonial Railway 


brightness of a feeble source of light, such as 
a very tiny gas jet or electric spark on a sur- 
face painted with luminous paint, w’hen X-rays 
fell on It, or again, by the increased power of 
the eye to see faintly illuminated objects -when 
X-ra\s fell on the retina Xaturally physicists 
all over the world tried to repeat the experi- 
ments, but though a few said the efifects to be 
observ'ed were marked and unmistakable, the 
majority of those who tried could not see the 
differences described at all It is true that 
photographs exhibiting differences in the lumi- 
nosity of a small electric spark when believed 
to be exposed to X-rays were offered by Pro- 
fessor Blondlot as proof of the objectivity of 
the phenomenon ; but others failed to get similar 
photographs under satisfactory conditions, and 
in any case such photographs would not have 
gone veiy' far towards proving the existence 
of rays with the peculiar properties claimed 
for X-ra>s The continued non-success of so 
many skilled expenmenters in repeating the 
experiments could not but suggest that in the 
successful experiments enough care had not 
been taken to exclude personal and subjective 
elements — to make sure that the observations 
were in no way influenced by the observer’s 
expectations 


mns from Halifax through to Montreal There Some of those who had successfully en- 
is rural delivery of the mails. The Bank of deavored to repeat the experiments took oppor- 
Nova Scotia is one of the strongest in Canada, turn ties Of visiting laboratones in which the 
and has branches throughout the Dominion, observations had been made, and when shown 
®Acadie® has scarcely yet realized its resources, the processes w’ere confirmed in their negative 
N-Rays. The history of the N-Rays forms conclusions One of them— an Amencan physi- 
a very curious and important chapter m tihe cist, Prof. R._W. Wood— pubhshed an account 
history of science. Within a few years they expenences. The following are some 

were «discovered,» experimented upon, their of. First, he failed to see the ppposed 

existence apparently proved; and finally dis- bnghtemng of a stream of small electric sparks 
proved. A fierce controversy raged for several ^bcn the N-rays w«-e concentrated on it by 


months regarding them. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting thing m this connection is that a 


an aluminium lens. His host thought this must 
be due to want of sensitiveness in his eyes, as 


number of leading scientific men, in Europe and difference was niost distinrt when the N- 
elsewhere, apparently saw, and experimented were intercepted by a hand interposed 

upon, rays which had no existence in reality, spark. Professor 


They were, in other words, constantly halluci- 
nated, — by a very simple form of hallucina- 
tion — a thing apparently incredible, >et true. 


Wood suggested that an attempt should be made, 
by observing the illumination, to announce the 
exact moment when his hand was introduced 


A brief history of this incident is well worthy obse^er not 


of record. 

It was in 1903 that Professor Blondlot,- 


having other means of knowing whether the 
hand was there or not The attempt failed 


French physicist of repute,- observed, while completely; alternating brightness Md dimness 
investigating the Rontgen rays, some effects were announced while the hand was held motion- 
which he Attributed to a hitherto unobserved ^ss in the path of the supposed mys, and when 
kind of radiation, having a vibratory character hand was moved the fluctuations observed 
like light and heat, and to which he gave the bad no relation to the movements. 


name of N-Rays. He even thought a little 
later that he could, by suitable arrangements, 


He was afterwards showm the deviation of 
the rays by an aluminium pnsm which was al- 


measure their wave-length approximately They Jeged not only to bend the rays thrown onto 
emanated, according to his observation, from through a slit, but to spread them out into 
a variety of sources, among others from certain 2. spectrum. I he positions 01 the deflected rays 
metals and other substances in a state of strain; were detected by a thin stnp of luminous pmnt 
and presently a physiological colleague, Profes- jpoved across^ them which l^ame ®ore bnl- 
sor Qiarpentier, reported that they also ema- hant at certain points. Professor Wood was 
nated from the muscles (when contracted) and again unable to set any change whatever m 
the active nerve-centres of living bodies. Many the bnlhancy of tlw phosphorescent line as it 
remarkable properties of these rays were re- moved across, and he presently found that the 
ported one after another in the early part of secret removal of the pnsm (the r^m was 
1904, and hopes were raised that the discovery dark) did not seem m any way to interfere with 
would prove a source of further knowledge not obse^ations of his host , , 


only to the constitution of matter, but even of 
the nature of vital processes. 


A third experiment consisted in showing 
that circles painted in luminous paint showed 


The N-rays were not visible, and the way more distinctly in the dark room when a steel 
in which their presence was made apparent to file — steel being a source of N-rays — was 
the senses was through the increase in the brought near them. Again Professor Wood 
YBs6 881 
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could not himself see any effect, though it was 
said to be very marked, and presently he found 
that when he held the file so that its body — 
which should have been an effective screen — 
was between it and the phosphorescent circles, 
while he moved his arms toward and aw^ay from 
iem, his host still observed the same changes. 

The fourth experiment consisted in holding 
the file so that the N-rays from it fell on the 
eye, whereupon in a nearly dark room a white 
clock-face became more distinctly visible than 
before Again Professor Wood saw no differ- 
ence, but he found that his host's observation 
of it was in no way interfered with by the 
secret substitution for the file of a piece of 
wood of similar size and shape. 

It is not surprising that Professor Wood, 
like others, left the laboratory with a firm 
conviction that the few experimenters who had 
obtained positive results in the observations of 
N-rays had been in some way deluded. And 
while leaving tiie question whether N-rays have 
any objective existence at all, it is certain that 
there was delusion on the occasion of Profes- 
sor Wood's visit; and that in all probability 
there was delusion in all^ other cases also; — 
and so certain has this since become that to- 
day no physicist believes in the existence of 
the N-rays. 

It may be profitable to examine, somewhat 
briefly, the nature of the delusion in this case 
Slight variations in sensation, especially on the 
margin of what we perceive, may and do occur 
from physiological causes Professor Blondlot 
and others concerned were, of course, well 
aware of this, and the point of their observa- 
tions was not that vanations in apparent bright- 
ness occurred, but that these vanations, which 
they descnbed as marked, coincided with an 
external physical event so constantly as to 
render the conclusion inevitable that there was 
a casual connection. What Professor Wood 
showed was that the vanations coincided with 
the idea of the event as readily as with the 
event itself. The difference of sensation was, 
therefore, not purely physiologically caused, nor, 
on the other hand, a hdlucination produced by 
e^ectation, — though no doubt it was a hallu- 
cination of a simple kind. 

It should be noted that before Professor 
Wood's letter appeared in Nature, detailing his 
expenence, Professor Salvioni, of Messina, pub- 
lished some experiments on himself, which 
led him to suspect that his own previous results 
had been due largely to auto-suggestion. In 
December of the same year. Prof. Pierre Weiss, 
of Zurich, published an account of some experi- 
ments, which led him to the conclusion that 
psycho-physiological causes had operated in his 
case Other physicists followed; and soon the 
N-rays passed out of the field of belief of the 
orthodox scientific man. 

Nutrition. Recent researches have greatly 
extended our knowledge regarding the intricate 
problems of nutrition and metabolism generally. 
At the same time, it has shown us that, whereas 
many of these problems were before considered 
comparatively simple, they are now shown to be 
extremely complex ; and that they are even less 
understood than when less was known about 
them. The newer facts may thus be said to 
have both simplified and rendered more complex 
the theory of nutrition- 

The general process of the upbuilding of 


the body, of replacement of waste, is known as 
anabolism, the process of destruction, of break- 
ing down of tissue, is known as katabolism , the 
whole process involved, including both these 
operations, is known as metabolism. 

For the upbuilding of the body, various sub- 
stances are required — proteids, carbohydrates 
(starches, sugars, etc), and fats In addition 
to these, various salts are needful. Water and 
air are also essential. These constitute the 
elements of nutrition. The proteids are sup- 
posed to be the elements which replace broken- 
down muscular tissue; while carbohydrates and 
fats are supposed to furnish the heat and energy 
of the body — they represent the ^^fuel.^^ 

These substances, when they enter the body, 
are acted upon by various secretions — the 
saliva, the gastric juice, the pancreatic juice, 
various intestinal jmces, etc. All this has been 
known for many years. The newer researches 
have, however, shown us that there are a num- 
ber of far more complex substances involved. 

Ettsymes, which have lately been shown to 
play so important a part in all digestive pro- 
cesses, are a peculiar class of substances pro- 
duced by the^ hving cells which constitute the 
vanous secreting glands. They are of unknown 
composition, and are peculiar in that the chem- 
ical changes they induce are the result of what 
is termed catalysis, 2 e, contact. That is, the 
enzyme or catalyzer does not enter into the 
reaction, it is not destroyed or used up, but by 
its mere presence sets m motion or accelerates 
a reaction between two other substances. There 
are specific enzymes for specific food-stuffs , for 
example, the enzyme which acts upon starch 
cannot act upon proteids or fats , and vice versa, 
Emil Fischer has advanced the theory that 
enzymes act upon these substances because of 
their particular molecular grouping; just as a 
key will only open a certain lock, and none 
other, so, it is conceived, does the enzyme act 
upon the particular food-stuff in question. 

Prof. Russel H Chittenden, summarizing 
these newer researches in his ^Nutrition of 
Man,^ says: 

®Today, we know that practically all tissues 
and organs can, under suitable conditions, 
undergo autolysis, and in many instances the 
enzymes themselves can be separated from the 
tissues by appropriate treatment Liver, muscle, 
lymph-glands, spleen, kidneys, lungs, thsonus, 
etc ,all contain what are very appropriately called 
intercellular enzymes ^ These enzymes are of 
various kinds Especially conspicuous are the 
hydrolytic, proteid-splitting enzymes, which 
behave in a manner quite similar to, if not 
identical with, that of the digestive enzymes 
of the gastro-intestinal tract, t e,, pepsin, tryp- 
sin, and erepsin. Further, there are other hy- 
drolytic cleavages taking place in tissue cells such 
as the cleavage of fats, due as we now know 
to intercellular enzymes of the lipase type, and 
by which neutral^ fats are split apart into glyce- 
rin and fatty add Again, there are, in many 
organs, intercellular enzymes which act upon the 
complex neucleoproteids of the tissue, causing 
them to break apart into proteid and neucleic 
add, the latter being further broken down by 
other enzymes, with liberation of the contained 
nuclein or purin bases. Many other chemical 
reactions are brought about by spedfic enzymes 
of various kinds, present in the cells of particu- 
lar glandular organs. Thus, intercellular 
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enzymes have been found, as in the liver, which 
are able to transform amino-aads into amides, 
and still others capable of splitting up amides. 

^Equally important, and even more sugges- 
tive, are the data which have been collected 
recently regarding oxidative processes in the 
tissues of the body. Specific ferments, known 
as oxidases, are found widely distnbuted in 
many organs and tissues, and it is^ difficult to 
escape the conclusion that, as intercellular 
enzj’mes, they have an important part to play 
in some, at least, of the formations character- 
istic of tissue katabolism. As a single example, 
mention may be made of aldehydase, which 
accompanies the oxidation of substances haMng 
the structure of aldehydes into corresponding 
acids Ferments or enzymes of this class are 
found in the hver, spleen, salivary glands, lungs, 
brain, kidneys, etc, and they may well be con- 
sidered as important agents in the chemical 
formations going on in the tissues of the body ® 

Thus, instead of the few simple substances, 
known a few years ago, there are now, it will 
be seen, many and complicated chemical sub- 
stances which have been isolated in the various 
stages of digestion Thus, during the pencrea- 
tic digestion of proteid, the following sub- 
stances have been isolated* Protoproteose, 
deuteroproteose, peptone, amino-acids, hetero- 
proteose, etc. 

In turn, the amino-acids have been dissolved 
into: leucin, tyrosm, aspartic aad, glutaminic 
acid, glv cocoll, arginin, lysm, histidin, tiypto- 
phan, eta 

When we turn to the decomposition products 
of neucleoproteids, on the other hand, we 
have the same complexity and list of newly 
discovered chemical substances. Thus, adrenin. 
hypoxanthin, guanin, xanthin, etc., are well 
known products of this character. Nucleade, 
guanase, and a renase are enzymes which play 
a part in the katabolism of certain^ tissues 
Further products of proteid katabolism are 
creatin, creatinin, methyl guanidin, urea, sar- 
cosin, eta 

Besides this work on the chemical secretions 
of the body during metabolism, recent investi- 
gations have thrown a flood of light on other, 
associated ^ topics. The experiments of Prc> 
lessor Chittenden, of Yale, have rendered it 
certain that the older views of nutrition have 
been at fault, and that we need, in reality, far 
less proteid than was formerly considered nec- 
essary. In order to maintain the nitrogen equil- 
ibrium of the body, it is only necessary to 
ingest about one-third as much as was formerly 


believed to be necessary, — according to the 
modem standard. These experiments were 
initiated by the experiments of Mr. Horace 
Fletcher, w*ho attracted the attention of the 
scientific world some years ago by his views 
on nutntion and mastication. The experiments 
of Chittenden, Michael Foster, Irving Fisher, 
Van Somem, Huggins, and others, have been, 
in a ^ large measure, due to Mr. Fletcher's 
experiments and writings 

In the field of nutrition, much of importance 
has also been done in diet (qv) and fasting 
(q.v.). See also Adulteration of Foods. 

Nyasaland Protectorate, a British Protec- 
torate in Central Africa constituted m 1891 and 
until 1907 (6 July) known as the British Cen- 
tral Africa Protectorate. It occupies the ter- 
ritory around the South and West shores of 
Lake Nyassa and extends nearly to the banks of 
the Zambesi River. Thus, it includes all British 
Nyassaland, the Shire Highlands and the greater 
part of the basin of the river Shire. Area, 43,- 
608 square miles. It is governed by the British 
Colonial Office through an appointed Governor 
who IS assisted by^ an appointed Executive and 
Legislative Council, the Governor possessing 
the power to veto The Protectorate is dmded 
into 13 districts, each administered by a resi- 
dent and his assistants^ The population consists 
of about 1,0000,000 natives, 500 Asiatics, and 600 
Europeans, most of vrhom reside in the Shire 
District The seat of government is at Zomba, 
but the chief settlement is Blantyre in the Shire 
Highlands. Other settlements are Port Herald, 
on the Shire River, Chiromo, Kotakota, Fort 
Anderson, and Fort Johnson. The country* is 
being opened up and ^ood roads are building 
in all directions Considerable coffee is raised, 
1,000,000 pounds being exported annually. To- 
bacco is the crop next in importanca The 
growing of tea is increasing and the prospects 
of cotton as a staple product are very promis- 
ing. The exports amount to oyer $600,000 a 
year, and the imports^ to considerably more. 
Besides the above mentioned products, beeswax, 
chillies, and rubber are sent out of the country. 
The Portuguese Government has granted a 
small piece of land at the mouth of the Zam- 
besi as a concession to the British, and the town 
of Chunde is the port of entry for the Protec- 
torate From this point steamers go up the 
Zambesi and Shire rivers to Port Herald A 
narrow gauge railway runs from Port Huron 
to Blantyre and will be continued to Lake 
Nyassa. 


O ATS. The oat crop of the world is 000 bushels. The 1909 crop of the world was 
nearly 3,700,000,000 bushels annually, about one-fifth larger than that of any of the 
most of which is produced in Europe previous four years, reaching a total of 4 ^ 5 j “ 
and North America, although in the southern 865,000 bushels. Russia, Germany, France, and 
part of these continents the crop does not thrive. Austria-Hungary were the leading European 
It reaches its best development in Norway, countries in the production of oats between the 
Sweden, Germany, Great Britain, C^ada, and years 1905-09. North America produced 1,172- 
the United States 124,000 bushds ; nearly four-fifths, or 900,000,000 

The world production of oats m bushels is bushels, of which were produced in the United 
greater than tlmt of dlher com or wheat, but States. 

as its weight per bushel is much !ess» die total The oat crop ranks fifth in value among the 
production in pounds is smaEcf fh^ that of farm crops of me United States, being exceeded 
either of those crops. The average annual by com, cotton, wheat, and hay. It is third 
world production of oats for the five years among the cereals, being exceeded only by com 
1905-09 was 3,694,702,000 bushels; of com, and wheat 

3443,169,000 bushels ; and of wheat is estimated that 1.0 per cent of the total 

883 
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land area of the United States was devoted to 
oats dunng the ten years 1900-09, as compared 
with I 2 per cent dunng the ten 3*ears preceding 
The average acreage and production and the 
mean >ield per acre of oats for the United 
States for the ten-year penod 1900-09 are shown 
in the following table The States are arranged 
according to their rank in production. 


State 

Acreage 

Mean 

yield 

Production 


per acre 
Acres Bushels 

Bushels 

lUmcis 

3.S93.790 

31-2 

121,107, '519 

lo-vv^a. 

4.oS9i2oo 

29 S 

119.140,836 

Wisconsin 

3.347.416 

33 3 

78,487,509 

Minnesota 

3,243.815 

31 7 

70,784,631 

Nebraska 

2,128,438 

26 4 

55,644,291 

Indiana. . 

1,504.744 

29 0 

43,012,800 

Ohio 

. 1,285,602 

33 2 

42,007,577 

New York,. 

1.306,344 

31 3 

40,797,664 

Michigan . . 

1,161,260 

31 6 

3S.994.019 

Pennsylvania . 

. 1,141,057 

29 3 

33,525,321 

North Dakota . ... 

1,044.031 

29 7 

31.392.5S9 

South Dakota 

95I.5S3 

31 6 

29.353.752 

Kansas 

1.013.903 

24.4 

24,835,354 

Texas.. .. 

798,442 

27.8 

22,712,303 

Missouri ... 

759.24s 

23 4 

17,714,100 

13.872,095 

Oklahoma. ... 

480,303 

29 4 

Oregon 

273.214 

30 0 

8,316,130 

Montana . .. 

1S7.164 

43 3 

8,286,963 

Washington 

163,667 

46 3 

7,693.716 

Colorado 

146,059 

35 3 

S,2oS,99i 

Kentucky ... 

239,696 

21 0 

5.053,044 

California 

159,061 

31 2 

5,038,567 

Georgia 

291,986 

iS-3 

4,500,511 

Maine 

118,952 

37 I 

4,402,672 

Arkansas 

215. 173 

20 0 

4,274.428 

Idaho . . 

99,871 

1 

4,242,563 

Virgmia. . 

209,237 

17 6 

3,598,184 

Tennessee 

188,094 

19 4 

3,588,663 

South Carolina 

209,212 

17 I 

3,564,592 

Alabama 

225,032 

15 6 

3,509,503 

North Carolma. 

226,458 

14 8 

3,325,908 

Vermont. . . 

Sr, 456 

36 0 

2,929,547 

West Virginia 

94.73S 

22 I 

2,082,669 

Mississippi . 

New Jersey 

ii6,68s 

16 7 

1,914,1x9 

66,699 

28 0 

1,862,924 

Utah 

45.642 

40 3 

1,835,042 

Wj oming. 

50,153 

35 9 

1,804,042 

Maryland 

38,778 

25 1 

961,902 

Louisiana. 

31,042 

x6 9 

523,677 

New Hampshire.. . 

14.346 

32 3 

464,032 

New Mexico 

14,951 

29 9 

460,160 

Florida 

31.196 

13 S 

421,248 

Connecticut 

11,156 

31 9 

354,863 

Massachusetts . . . 

7,543 

33 1 

252,49s 

Nevada . . 

Delaware 

6,416 

38.2 

248,502 

5.5S4 

25 3 

134,244 

Arizona ... , 

2,243 

33 0 

75,633 

Rhode Island 

1,954 

29 4 

57,745 

Tlmted States 

. 29,643,073 

29-5 

869,953.989 


In an ordinary oat crop about two pounds of 
straw are usually produced to one pound of 
grain ^ Oat straw is more palatable and more 
nutritious than the straw of any other gjrain 
and is nearly equal to com stover In addition 
to its use and value as a feed, it makes fertihzer 
worth about $3 a ton 

The five States leading in the production of 
oats for the ten-year period 1900^ were Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Ne- 
braska, the proportion of the total crop pro- 
duced by each being 13.32, 13.69, 9 02, 8 14, and 
639 per cent, respectively. In acreage devoted 
to oats Iowa slightly exceeds Illinois Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Nebraska follow in the 
order named In general, the highest yields are 
found in the Northern and Western States and 
the lowest in the Southeastern States. 

The highest acre values of the oat crop are 
found in the New England, Rocky Mountain, 
and Pacific Coast States. The highest price 
per bushel is ordinarily found in the South, the 
low acre value being due to the low yield. 
In the Central States west of the Mississippi 
River, where the yield is comparatively high, 


the low pnce per bushel is the cause of the low 
acre value 

In the ten years ended June 1909, the average 
yearly export shipment of oats, including oat- 
meal, from the United States w^as slightly less 
than 18,000,000 bushels annually, or about 2 per 
cent of the crop. The largest single years 
shipment dunng this period w^as made in the 
fiscal year ending June 1906, w’hen more than 
48,000,000 bushels w^ere exported, while the 
smallest exportation, less than 2,000,000 bushels, 
was made in 1904 The imports in this decade 
were at a maximum in the fiscal year 1909, 
when 6,691,703 bushels were imported, practi- 
cally three times the quantity recorded in any 
pre\ious year since 1865. 

In most of the States, the legal weight of a 
bushel of oats is 32 pounds, but it vanes 
between 26 pounds in Maryland, and 36 pounds 
in Idaho In Canada 34 pounds is the legal 
w’-eight of a bushel of oats. 

Oats are valued as a food for man and 
beast the world over In the form of oatmeal, 
the gram is a very nutritious cereal food Most 
of the oat crop, however, is used for feeding 
to stock, particularly to horses 

For many years oats has stood fifth in point 
of value among the crops of this country, and 
that position it had no difficulty in maintaining 
in 1910 The value of the 1910 crop was a 
little more than $380,000,000, being exceeded in 
this respect only by the crop of 1909. In 
quantity the 1910 crop was a notable one, ex- 
ceeding one billion bushels for the second time 
in the history of the country, its precise esti- 
mate standing at 1,096,396,000 bushels, which 
was about 90,000,000 bushels larger than the 
splendid crop of 1909 The last year’s oat 
crop was 22 per cent greater than the average 
for the preceding five years. The production 
of this crop has shifted somewhat into the 
South Central and Western States in compari- 
son with the national production since 1889 
The share of the North Atlantic States has 
declined from 108 to 86 per cent, of the South 
Atlantic States, from 2.9 to 2 per cent; of the 
North Central States, from 797 to 772 per 
cent; while the South Central States gained the 
difference between 4 7 and 6 5 per cent, and the 
Western States the difference between 1 9 and 
5.7 per cent 

Ocean Jinergy. Agostino Ravelli, an Ital- 
ian engineer, claims to have solved definitely 
the problem of utilizing the energy of the 
ocean's waves, the greatest force in the world, 
and one entirely wasted. Signor Ravelli has 
patented his invention, in 22 countnes and the 
Italian naval authorities have reported favor- 
ably on it. The inventor says the reason why 
the energy of the waves has never been har- 
nessed is because everyone has ignored their 
double force, one proceeding from the height 
of the wave’s crest above the water’s level, and 
a separate force contributed by the body of the 
wave as it rolls up on the shore. Signor 
Ravelli’s machine for storing wave energy is 
an inclined plane on a two-wheeled support, 
which is run into the sea. A mechanical con- 
trivance, the inventor’s secret, transfers the 
waves' ener^ to a rotary wheel, to which can 
be affixed hydraulic pumps or dynamos, as 
desired A special apparatus stores part of the 
energy against calm weather The entire 
machine is about 19 feet long It can develo]^ 
500 horse power much cheaper. Signor iUvelli 
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says, that any power-developing apparatus that 
has ever been invented. 

Ocean Grove. Ocean Grove (X J ) is fa- 
mous as the home of the largest of the summer 
assemblies. It is noted, among other things, 
for allowing no trains to stop at its station 
nor a vehicle of any sort to be dnven through 
its streets on Sunday, for having in its audito- 
rium the largest organ in the world, and for 
what is probably the largest Sunday school 
class m the world, the attendance reaching at 
times to nearly 5,000 Many conferences and 
assemblies take place dunng the summer, chief 
among these the Methodist camp meeting which 
begins near the end of August and continues 10 
days. 

About the year 1868 a project had been set 
on foot by Rev \\'. B Osborn, Dr. xA.dam Wal- 
lace, and other leading Methodists of New Jer- 
sey and Philadelphia, to establish a camp 
meeting on the coast where the doctrine of 


of Ocean Grove, and has had from the begin- 
ning a large share in its development He was 
one of the first members of the assoaation, and 
for many ^^ars the rice-president. 

_The auditorium, seating 10,000 persons, w’as 
built during the administration of Doctor 
Stokes. Besides this chief assembly room are 
the Young People’s Temple, the Tabernacle, and 
Thomley Chapel. The joung people’s meetings 
have long been a striking feature of Ocean 
Grove They are held throughout the sum- 
mer, and reached their present degree of inter- 
est and enthusiasm under the leadership of the 
Rev. C H Yatman, w’ho conducted the w’ork 
for 25 years. Since 1908 the w^ork of the 
Young People’s meeting has been divided be- 
tween Dr C. L Mead and Dr W. H Morgan. 
A remarkable Bible class is held in the audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoons through the en- 
tire season, and is conducted by Dr. L. W. 
Munhall 


holiness, a leading tenet of the Methodist theol- 
og>% w’ould be constantly emphasized A specific 


In the realm of music Ocean Grove has won 
a unique reputation Mr Tali Essen Morgan, 


impetus had been given to the movement by directs the musical activities of the assembly, 
the work of the National Holiness Camp Meet- conducting an orchestra and a choir which at 
ing Association, which had conducted an espec- times numbers a thousand voices, and leading 
ially successful camp meeting at Vineland, N. the singing of the audiences gathered for public 
J A remarkable meeting had also been held worship. Some of the most famous opera and 
at Round Lake, in Saratoga county, N Y , oratorio singers have been heard at Ocean 
under the auspices of this association, and a Grove, and every season a number of the favor- 
few of the supporters^ of the Round Lake ite oratorios are rendered. What is said to be 
Camp Ground became interested in the plans the most powerful organ m the w'orld was built 
of the New Jersey workers for establishing a in the auditorium in 1908, by Robert Hope- 


camp ground at the sea shore. 


Jones. It is the first organ of its class to be 


Mr. Osborn tramped the entire New Jersey built in the United States So much attention 
coast from Sandy Hook to Cape May, search- has been attracted to it, that Ocean Grove has 
ing for the most desirable location for such a become the birth-place and the meeting-place of 
purpose. He and Doctor W,allace fixed upon the National Association of Organists Besides 
Ocean Grove as the ideal spot, and Mr Osbom the religious and musical services held in the 
secured an option on a tract of 400 acres there, auditorium, there are lectures and entertain- 
The land was a wilderness, only one house ments throughout the season. 


standing on the site of the present populous 


summef community of Ocean' Grove 'arid the . Oceania. The nsme foiroerly applied to 
dty of Asbury Park. In the summer of 1869 Australasian Continent, but now compre- 
a band of 22 persons, from New Jersey, Phil- properly a large number of 

adelphia, and northern New York camped here islands under Bntish, German, and 

and discussed the feasibility of carrying out French adrmnistr^on The British sphere of 
the plan of Mr Osbum and Doctor Wallace by “nuence lies in Tonga, and afsoaate islands, 
niirrha^ino- thp land governed from the Commonwealth of Australia; 

^ The first reliffious service held at Ocean German New Guinea Protectorate in- 

Grove^L'UraferLeuT^^^^^ eludes German Oceania. The French Pacific 

this encampment in the tent occupied by Joseph Possessions are widely scattered. Their total 
H. Thomley. The first sermon ever preached is esbmated at i,^. square miles The 


at Ocean Grove was delivered on Sunday after- 
noon, I Aug. 1869, by Rev. E O. Howland 


principal islands are: Society Islands, (Tahiti 
and Moorea), 650 square miles, 13,250 inhabi- 


In the following year the Ocean Grove Camp tants; Marquesas Islands, square miles 
meeting Association, consisting of 26 members, 3400 people; the Tuamotu Islands, popu- 
was chartered by the legislature of the State of Jation 3,800 ; the Leeward Islands, the ^ost 
New Jersey. This association is self perpet- important o| which ^ve population of about 
uating, but is so bound that the original plans ^rooo; the Gambler, Tubuai, and l^pa Islands, 
and purposes of the enterprise, parficularly in about 120 squa^ miles and population 

the matters of Sabbath observance and the approximately 4,000 The population of all the 
insistence that the doctrine of holiness shall be islands is estimated at about 30 , 500 ' 
upheld, cannot be changed. None of the ground Government, Finance^ and Education , — 
is sold, but leased to those desiring to build. There is a Governor over French Oceania, as- 
Much of th,e surprising growth and success sisted by a^ Privy CoundL There is also an 
of Ocean Chrove is due to Dr. K H, Stokes, Administrative Council, composed of the gover- 
the first president of the Assodation and for nor of Papeete (capital of Tahiti), the presi- 
more than 25 years its leader. ^ Upon his death dents of the chambers ^ of commerce and 
in 1897, he was succeeded by Bishop J. N. Fitz- agriculture, and other offidals. The colony cost 
gerald^ of the Methodist diurdi. During his France about $40,000 in 1910; the local revenue 
administration the assembly continued to pros- in 1908 amounted^ to about $625,000 At 
per. He died in 1906, and Dr. A. E. Ballard Papeete there are six denominational schools; 
was elected to the presidency. Doctor Ballard six primary schools, with about 600 pupils in 
had long been identified with the administration all; and a primary and normal school 
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The Port of Papeete . — The town has about 
3,600 inhabitants, i,0OO of whom are French 
Shipping entered and cleared m 1908 consisted 
of about 37 vessels of between 65,000 and 70,- 

000 tonnage The port is visited about every 
five weeks by vessels from the United States 
There is shipping communication also with New 
Zealand ports 

Production and Trade — The land along the 
island coasts is very fertile, producing cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, oranges, sugar-cane, vanilla, veg- 
etables, and various fruits. The pearl fishenes 
of the colony are valuable; the natives are 
somewhat nomadic as a result, following up the 
industry from island to island Copra, sugar, 
and rum are prepared for exportation. The 
leading imports into Oceania are tissues, flour, 
and metal work, and the principal exports from 
the colony include copra, mother-of-pearl, 
vanilla, cocoanuts, and oranges. The sterile 
localities are nch in scenic beauty. 

Oceanographic Museum. On 29 March 
1910 the Oceanographic Museum of Monaco was 
formally opened by its founder, Prince Albert 

1 of Monaco in the presence of representatives of 
various foreign nations. _ The celebration in- 
cluded a pyrotechnic exhibition and allegorical 
pageant in the Bay of Monaco, and an honor- 
ary performance at the opera, as w^ell as other 
notable features The new Museum, which is 
also a laboratory’, is connected with the Ocean- 
ographic Institute of Paris, both these institu- 
tions, with an endowrment of $800,000, hanng 
been presented to the French Government by 
Prince Albert The latter is president of the 
administrative council of the Institute, which 
includes among its members ex-President Lou- 
bet and the famous physicists Cailletet and Bec- 
querel. The direction of the scientific work is 
confided to an international committee, it being 
Prince Alberts wish to found an institute and 
laboratory w'here investigators of all nations 
could w’ork together for the advancement of the 
new science of oceanography A lecture course 
was also inaugurated at the Institute in 1903. 
The new museum at Monaco, popularly known 
as the Palace of the Sea, is build on the side 
of a steep cliff at the edge of the ocean On the 
water side the building is 256 feet high, while 
the height of the mam facade, on the land side, 
is 148 feet, the difference being traceable to the 
slope of the cliff The length of the building, 
parallel to the water front, is 330 feet The 
edifice contains four stories, which contain very 
high, large, well-lighted rooms The two lower 
stories, which are partly under ground, include 
the aquariums and laboratories, while the upper 
stories are given over to the exhibition 
of sounding and other apparatus, and of the rich 
and varied collections of deep-sea fauna and 
flora, representing the results of a quarter of a 
century of exploration. The entire cost of 
construction exceeded $1,500,000. Besides the 
equipment of the building itself. Prince Albert 
has also placed at its disposal a small steamer, 
the Eider. 

Almost every year since 1885 the Prince of 
Monaco has made a scientific craise in the 
Mediterranean Sea, or the Atlantic or Arctic 
Ocean. A great part of the museum’s exhibits 
were procured by him on the voyages. These 
oceanographic collections, containing as they do 
representatives of all known deep-sea fauna, 
besides being of great scientific value, are of 
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interest to the non-scientific observer on account 
of their strange forms, beautiful colors, and 
peculiar organs of sight and touch. Aside from 
their scientific and popular value, too, the col- 
lections have proved of practical use, particu- 
larly in bringing to light the facts hitherto 
unknow’H in regard to the feeding habits of 
edible fish. 

In commemoration of the inauguration of 
the Oceanographic Museum, the Prince of 
Monaco caused a plaaue to be struck in gold, 
silver, and bronze The six gold plaques were 
presented to the president of the French Repub- 
lic, and the sovereigns of Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and Monaco One hundred jilaques in 
silver and twenty in bronze were distributed 
among the other invited guests at the exercises 
in honor of the opening of the museum See 
Deep Sea Exploration. 

Ocean’s Age. Within the past few years, 
several attempts have been made to estimate the 
age of the ocean by methods not hitherto 
applied. One of these consists in the estimation 
of its age from the degree of its saltness — the 
method devised by Mr. J. Joly According to 
this theory, the ocean is constantly growing 
more and more salty; the proportion of its 
mineral constituents are increasing from year 
to year. Thus, there must have been a time in 
the history of the ocean when it contained no 
salt — when it was the product, merely, of rain 
and constant waterfall from the heavens. This 
is only what we should expect, from the geologi- 
cal point of view. The salt of the ocean is 
derived from various sources; from rivers and 
streams which flow into it, from the action of 
the ocean’s waters in dissolving rock and min- 
eral matter, etc . Mr. Joly believes that the 
saltness is derived from the first cause, almost 
wholly, and bases his estimate upon that idea. 
Thus, if we ascertain how salt the ocean is this 
year, and again next year, we shall know the 
rate of the increase of its saltness. By calcu- 
lating in the opposite direction, therefore, it is 
possible to estimate how long this salt has 
taken to accumulate; in other words, its age. 
Mr. Joly’s method consists in dividing the 
sodium content of the sea water by the yearly 
contribution from the land, which is ascer- 
tained by analyzing river waters and guaging 
streams 

^ There is reason to believe, ^ however, that 
this method fails to take certain factors into 
account. Thus, sodium is largely derived from 
lime-soda field spars, found in later igneous 
rocks and archean rocks. These rocks formed 
the original surface of the earth, very largely, 
and the rate of their decomposition depends 
upon their exposure. A layer 100 feet deep 
seems to prevent, almost entirely, decomposi- 
tion from going on Below this depth decom- 
position is virtually arrested. 

Mr. George F. Becker, writing in Science 
(i April i9io> says, in criticising Joly’s theory: 

the distant past there must have been a 
time when a far greater mass of solid rock 
was decomposed each year than now decays in 
the whole penod; and a limit to this process 
can now also be foreseen The total area of 
exposed massives has surely diminished and 
will continue to diminish. Cfimate and temper- 
ature may perhaps have been, in the past, much 
what they are to-day; the rate of chemical 
denudation per unit area may not have changed 
considerably, but the most rigid uniformauon 
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could not maintain that the total area of ex- 
posed massive rocks has been constant. The 
inference, that seems unavoidable, that sodium 
accumulation . . . progressed more rapidly 
(though possibly not with greater intensity) 
in the distant past, and will substantially come 
to an end when a certain very finite layer of 
surface material has been exhausted ^ 

Jolv calculated that the age of the ocean, 
according to his method, was about 94,544,000 
years Mr Becker, on the other hand, calcu- 
lates that its age is between 38,000,000 and 48,- 
000,000 years. It seems probable that 50,000,000 
years is a fair estimate, from all available 
sources of information; and that Mr, Joly’s 
estimate of the earth’s age is excessive It will 
thus be seen that, instead of the earth telling 
us the age of the ocean, there is a tendency at 
present, to calculate the earth’s age from that 
of the ocean 


refuge for those subjects of European States 
w’ho were oppressed and persecuted for con- 
science’s sake. Charity for and relief of all 
human distress, with no thought of personal 
gain or glor>% w’as the guiding principle of his 
colony, than w'hich, Southey said, none w'as 
ever projected or established upon principles 
more honorable to its founders. Oglethorpe’s 
dealings with the Indians w'ere probably the 
most honest and humane in all Amencan his- 
tory ^ So long as he had control of it the colony 
permitted no drunkenness and no human slav- 
eiy\ If Georgia lagged behind other American 
colonies in material prosperity, it was because 
these humane and elevated conditions -were a 
handicap to it in its competition with less moral 
and less scrupulous neighbors. It w^as Ogle- 
thorpe’s giving an asylum to the Sayzburgers 
and Moravians moreover that led to the coming 
of the Wesleys and Whitefield to these shores. 


O’Connell, William Henry, American R. 
C. archbishop b Low^ell, Mass, 8 Dec. 1859. 
He w’as graduated from Boston College A.B. 
1881, and studied theology at the North Amer- 
ican College, Rome, Italy, 1881-84 He was 
ordained priest at Rome, '8 June 1^4^ and was 
appointed rector of the North American Col- 
lege, 21, Nov 1895. He was named a domestic 
prelate in 1897, and on 22 April 1901 was 
appointed bishop of Portland, Maine. He was 
consecrated at St John Lateran, Rome, 19 May 
1901 and returning to the United States, he at 
once entered^ upon the duties of his diocese, 
having been installed in the Cathedral at Port- 
land, Maine He was honored with the title 
of assistant at the Pontifical Throne in Jan. 
1905, and was a special Papal^ envoy to the 
Emperor of Japan in 1905, at which time he was 
presented with the Grand Cordon of the Sacred 
Treasure by the Mikado of Japan. He was 
elevated to the archbishopric and named co-adju- 
tor to Bishop Williams of Boston, Mass., in 
March 1906, his title being archbishop of Con- 
stance, and on the death of Bishop Williams, 
he succeeded to the see of Boston, 30 Aug. 1907. 

O’Donaghue, Denis, R C. bishop: b. Dav- 
iess County, Ind, 30 Nov 1848 He attended 
Meinrad’s ’College and St Thomas’s Seminary 
Bardstown, Ky , and was graduated in theology 
from Grand Seminary, Montreal, Can. He was 
ordained priest, 6 Sept 1874 and served as 
assistant at St John’s Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind. He was chancellor of the diocese of Vin- 
cennes, for 1879-1900; permanent rector of St 
Patrick’s Church, Indianapolis, 1887-1910; and 
on 25 April 1990 he was consecrated auxiliary 
and titular bishop of Pomario. In Feb 
T910, he was appointed as successor to the Rt 
Rev William George McClosky, Bishop of 
Louisville, who was the oldest Catholic bishop 
in the United States both in years and in point 
of continuous service, and who died 17 Sept 
1909. 

Office Inventions. See Inventions, Office. 

Oglethorpe Statue. A statue was unveiled 
at Savannah in Nov. 1910, of James Edward 
Oglethorpe, one of the founders of the Thirteen 
Colonies. The crowning work of Oglethorpe’s 
long and busy life was uie foundation of (Sror- 
gia He saw honest and respectable men 
imprisoned for debt, and set to woric to redeem 
the prisoners by securing their rele^ on condi- 
tion that they would become colonists in Geor- 
gia. He also determined to make Georgia a 
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Ohio. A State^ of the East North Central 
division of the United States, wuth an area of 
41,060 square miles, of which 300 square miles 
is -water The capital of the State is Columbus 
wdth a population of 181,548 The population 
of the State is 4,767,121, which is an increase 
of 609,576, or 147 per cent, in the past 10 
>ears. The population per square mile is 117. 
Ohio ranks 4th in population. 

Agriculture — Ohio is extensively devoted 
to agnculture The chief crops in 1910 w^ere 
as follovrs * Com, acreage, 3,960,000 acres ; yield 
per acre, 36 5 bushels ; production, 144,540 bush- 
els ; total farm value, $66488,000 Winter 
wheat, acreage, 1,944,000 acres; yield per acre, 
162 bushels; production, 31,493,000 bushels; 
total farm value, $28,344,000. Oats, acreage, 

1.765.000 acres; yield per acre, 37.2 bushels; 
production, 65,658,000 bushels; total farm value, 
$22,980,000. Barley, acreage, 31,000 acres ; yield 
per acre, 28 5 bushels ; production, 884,000 bush- 
els; total farm value, $530,000. Rye, acreage, 

56.000 acres; yield per acre, 165 bushels; pro- 
duction, 924,000 bushels ; total farm value, 
$^5,000. Potatoes, acreage, 182,000 acres; 
yield per acre, 82 bushels; production, iit,924,- 
000 bushels; total farm value, $7,611,000 Hay, 
acreage, 2,840,000 acres; yield per acre, 139 
tons; production, 3,948,000 tons; total farm 
value, $49,350,000. The area under tobacco 
was 92,700 and the yield was 75,087,000 pounds. 
Beet sugar is produced. In 1910 the livestock 
in the State was estimated at 977, 000 horses, 

22.000 mules, 947,000 milch cows, and 978,000 
other cattle, 3,^3,000 sheep, and 2,047,000 swine 
The wool clip in 1908 yielded 13,009,000 pounds 
of wool, valued at $3,182400. 

Mining^ and Manufactures , — Ohio has ex- 
tensive mineral resources Its coal fields have 
an area of 12,000 square miles, and provide 
employment for 47,000 miners In 1908 the 
output of coal amounted to 26,270,639 short tons, 
valued at $27,897,704. The output of iron ore 
in the State amounted to 26,585 long tons. 
With coal is associated petroleum, the output of 
which amounted to 10,858,797 barrels (of 42 
^llons), valued at $14,178,502. At the same 
time natm*al gas was produced in the State to 
the value of $8,244335- From quarries sand- 
stone and Kmestone were produced to the value 
of $4,764,309. Portland cement was manufact- 
ured to the amount of 1,521,764 barrels, valued 
at $1,305,210. Another product of the State is 
salt, of which in 1908,, 3427478 barrels were 
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extracted, valued at $64,760 The output of dents; Miami University, Oxford, 629 students; 
the clay-working industnes (bricks, tiles, pot- Obedin College, 1848 students, Marietta Col- 
tervj amounted to the value of $26,622,490; lege, 382 students, Cinannati University, 1,264 
the' output of lime was valued at $975,661; students; State University, Columbus, 2,256 
other mineral products were grindstones, pulp- students, Wesleyan University, Delaware, 1,210 
stones, oilstones and scythestones, besides mm- students, St Mary’s College, Dayton, 380 
eral waters Value of total mineral output, students 

including 2,861,325 long tons of pig iron Chafities and Con action — State institutions 
(847,353.000), was $134,499,355. The chief manu- compnse a Penitentiary and a Reformatory, an 
factunng industries with their capital, accord- industrial home for boys and one for girls, one 
ing to the last census results, were as follows: for the blind, and one for feeble-minded 
Iron and steel, $130,601,846; foundry and ma- 3outh, a soldiers’ and sailors’ home, and a sold- 
chine shop, $108,730,473; flour and gnst, $14,- lers’ and sailors’ orphans’ home. Within the 
931*065; slaughtering, $6,357,135; boots and State (apart from almshouses and asylums for 
shoes, $10,230,015; liquors, $41,000,836; carnages the insane, etc,,) there are 267 benevolent in- 
and wagons, etc., $26,7^,280; clay products, stitutions, 62 of which are public, while the 
$38,408,918; clothing, $16,776,631; lumber, tim- rest have been provided by pnvate associations 
her, planing, etc , $23,151,695 ; ^ rubber goods, or religious bodies The institutions comprise 
$11,654,287; printing and publishing, $23,249,302. 74 hospitals (eight public), seven dispensaries, 
The railroads of the State have a length of 105 orphanages (49 public), eight day nurser- 
9,142 miles, besides 4,540^ miles of railroad ies, 68 homes (two public) . The trustees of 
track. Ohio has also facilities for traffic by towmships or the proper officials of corporations, 
water. ^ ^ ^ relieve the poor, but applicants with legal resi- 

_ Fisheries . — ^^Statistics of the fishing ^indus- dence elsewhere (acquired by twelve months 
tries in Ohio in 1908 are as follows: Number continuous residence without poor relief) are 
of persons employed, 2,054; number of vessels, to be sent to their county of settlement. Pau~ 
54; value of vessels, including outfit $214,879; pers may be required to earn their own support 
number of boats, 1,083 ; value of boats, $140*- by labor on public property County infirmaries 
900; value of apparatus of capture, $423,076; (almshouses) are under boards of directors 
value of accessory property and cash capital, who appoint supenntendents. Directors and 
$342,989; value of ^products, $839,581. ^ superintendents may not sell or furnish supnlies 

Government — The Governor of the State is for the poor. Directors report to the State 
Judson Harmon; salary, $10,000. The Lieuten- board of chanties Special provision is made 
ant-Governor is Atlee Pomerene; Secretary of respecting pauper children There is a penalty 
State, Charles H. Graves; Treasurer, David of $50 for bnnging paupers into the county 
A (dreamer ; Auditor, Edward M, Fullington ; to make them a public charge. 

Attorney-General, Timothy S. Hogan; Adju- Legislation^ A regular session of the Leg- 
tant-General, Charles C Weybrecht; Commis- islature was held in 1910. A measure was 
sioner of Insurance, Charles C. Lemert, all passed permitting county commissioners to 
Democrats, except Fullington. The ^question of cause marsh lands to be drained and reclaimed 
a general revision of the constitution is sub- for agricultural purposes. The publication, 
mitted to the people every 20 years, provision orally or in wnting, of statements derogatory 
being made for the appointnient of a convention to a bank was made a cnminal offense The 
to dr^t alterabons. The Legislature consists State offered an amendment to its Constitution 
of a Senate of 34 members and a House of dealing with the method of submitting to the 
Representatives of 118 memb^s, both Houses voters the question of a constitutional conven- 
being elected Jor two years Qualified as elec- tion, which, bv the terms of the Constitution,, 
tors are (with certain necessary exceptions) required that it shall be submitted to the people 
all ^ male atizens 21 years of age who have in act was passed ^^to punish the mak- 

resided in the State one year, in the county 30 ing or use of false statements to obtain prop- 
days, and in t^ township 20 days ne^rt before ^rty or credit^^ which greatly enlarged the scope 
the elecbon. Ohio is r^resented in Congress the class of offences. City boards of educa- 
by two Senators and 21 Representatives. tion were permitted to establish elementary 

Finance.'-The assessed valuation of Ohio schools for tuberculosis children. A State Tax: 
in 1910 was as follows : Realty property, Commission of three members was created. 
$1,500,299,746; personal property, $762,381,078 ; The State, with the view of an increase in the 
total assessed valuation, $2,3^,824. The bonded valuations of property for taxation, passed a 
debt was $1,655,000 law limiting the tax rates, which follows the 

Religion and Education — The most numer- model of the West Virginia act of four years 
ous religious bodies are Catholics, Methodist, ago. 

Presb3rterian, Lutheran, and Baptist School at- History, 1910 — The outstanding event on 
tendance during full term is compulsory on the politics of 1910 was the return of Judson 
children from 8 to 14 years of age. In 1909 the Harmon to the governorship, with a plurality 
public schools numbered 10,567 and had 825,193 of 100,377 His vote for the entire State was 
enrolled pupils, out of a total population between 477,077 ; that of the Republican candidate, War- 
the age of 6 and 21 of 1,231,9^. The number ren G. Harding, was 376,700. The contest was 
of pupils in the high schools was 73,317 The carried on with great vigor, for Ohio, being the 
total number of teachers employed was 27,368 President’s State and having a Democratic 
There are seven public normal schools in the governor, was doubtful. Notwithstanding the 
State 'vrith 47 teachers and 1,579 students, and efforts of the progressives whose chief spokes- 
two private normal schools. For superior in- man was James A. Garfield, Secretary of the 
struction the State contains 36 Universities and Interior under Roosevelt, the Regulars carried 
colleges, of which the following are the more the convention and nominated Harding as their 
important: Ohio University, Athens, 942 stu- candidate- The final result was the election of 
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the entire Democratic ticket, with the excep- 
tion of the auditor The State Legislature of 
1909 was composed of 20 Republicans and 14 
Democrats in the Senate, and 71 Republicans, 
45 Democrats and i Independent m the House. 
The legislature elected in 1910 consists of 15 
Republicans and 19 Democrats m the Senate, 
and 49 Republicans and 70 Democrats in the 
House. The Democratic majonty on a joint 
ballot is thus 25 In July, Carl Etherington, 
a special officer, -who with the other officers 
having search warrants, raided a number of 
illegal saloons in Newark, Ohio, and shot a 
keeper who assaulted him, was taken from the 
county jail by a mob and Ijmched on the corner 
of the public square The mayor of Newark, 
Ohio, and the sheriff of Licking county, who 
failed to protect speaal officer Etherington had 
to resign their offices in order to avoid being 
removed by action of the Governor. Later the 
grand jury in Licking County returned 58 in- 
dictments against the lynchers of Ethenngton. 
The Supreme Court of Ohio handed down a 
deasion holding the sale of near beer or any 
malt beverage unlawful in ^Mry® counties 
^^Dry® candidates for the Legislature ran ahead 
of their tickets in more than 90 per cent of the 
cases. In 1910 a number of towns went ^*dry^^ 
Oil.^ The oil product of the United States, 
which in previous years had been rapidly in- 
creasing, made the phenomenal gain of more 
than 30 per cent in 1907, reaching a total of 
166,095,33s barrels This w’as due to the sud- 
den development of the Illinois field, together 
with great increases in^ the oil^ supply from 
Oklahoma and California During the years 
of both 1908 and 1909 this production was 
increased, although not by so large a percentage 
In 1908 the quantity rose to 178,527,355 barrels, 
and in 1909 to 182,134,274 barrels. However, 
there was a decline in value from $129,079,184 
in 1908 to $128,248,783 in 1909 The average 
price per barrel was $0,723 in 1908 and $0,704 
in 1909, this being altogether consistent with the 
increase in stocks Only three States contri- 
buted largely to increase in quantity, these being 
California, which gained 2135 per cent, Okla- 
homa, which gained 45 per cent, and West 
Virginia, which gained 12.83 per cent The 
greatest decline during the same period was 
noted in Louisiana, where the production 
dropped 47 15 per cent. California's product 
in 1909 was about 6,500,000 barrels more than 
any other State ever before produced in a 
single year, while West Virmnia's increase 
brought It from sixth to fourth in the list of 
oil-producing States, causing it to change places 
with Texas. All the other States retained their 
rating of the previous year. During 1910 the 
growth of mineral oil production was even 
greater, the bringing in of the famous Lakeview 
gusher and other large wells temporarily over- 
taxing all storage facilities throughout the 
country It appears certain that there need now 
be no further doubt that the oil supply of the 
United States will be ample and steady. The 
withdrawal of oil lands from entry under the 
Government's new policy of con^rvation has 
not been die severe blow to the industry that 
was anticipated. 

The use of oil as a fuel on the railroads 
was greatly increased during both 1909 and 
1910. During the former year the amount of 
oil used for tins purpose increased by 18 per 
cent over the consumption of the previous year. 


reaching I9,939>394 barrels, which meant a con- 
sumption of 3.93 barrels of oil for every mile 
operated At the same time the introduction 
of oil as a fuel in the navy fully met with 
expectations. Two battleships, the Xorth 
Dakota and the Delattjate, were equipped with 
oil burning plants, w'hile four battleships now 
in the course of construction will bum oil as 
an auxiliary' to coal. Fifteen destrov'ers also 
will be equipped for burning fuel oil. In a 
number of European countries similar experi- 
ments have been made, and in all cases they 
have been attehSed with great success In the 
case of the battleship the oil has so far been 
intended to be used -only in assisting in main- 
tammg power on long full-power nms after 
the coal fires hav'e become dirtj', or when the 
tnmming of coal in the fire rooms has become 
difficult Dunrig 1910 two new freight power 
ships equipped with internal combustion engines 
w'ere built by the Hamburg-Amencan line. 
These vessels, w'hich w'ere of 8,000 tons each 
and capable of a speed of twelve and a half 
knots an hour, are the largest to which such a 
form of propulsion has ev'er been applied. The 
fuel used will be oil and not gasolene This 
can be carried in the double bottoms of the 
ships, thus doing away with coal bunkers and 
boilers, while other added advantages w'lll be a 
smaller force in the engineering department, 
stokers and oilers being entirely done aw'ay wuth 
since the beanngs wrill be oiled automatically,, 
the oil being filtered and used over again. 
These ships will be ready for use by 1912, and 
will undoubtedly be followed by passenger ships 
propelled by internal combustion^ engines. Ex- 
perts are generalb' of the opinion that when 
the latter become a reality the result will be a 
revolution of the present conditions of engine 
rooms in popular steamships. The advent of 
oil as a fuel for ships w'lll mean smaller fur- 
naces and boilers and this fact, added to the 
decreased storage space required for fuel, will 
affect either the size or the cany'ing capacity 
of the vessels. The shape of the ships, tcm, 
may be somew’hat modified as a result, while 
there will be an important^ gain in that ships 
will be able to take on oil fuel much more 
quickly than they have ever been able to take 
on coal. The latter fact will be of particular 
value to battleships in time of war when rapidity 
in replenishing the bunkers is often of vital 
importance. 

Another evidence of the spread of oil for 
fuel purposes was brought forward in 1910 
when it was announced that all the transcon- 
tinental railroads reaching Puget Sound would 
soon substitute oil for coal as a fuel on all the 
locomotives crossing^ the Cascade and Rocky 
Mountains The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway was the pioneer in this field 
by proving that oil brought from California 
is more economical than coal mined alongside 
the company's tracks through Washington and 
Montana The Milwaukee road is now burning 
oil on all of its locomotives running between 
Tacoma and Deer Lodge, Mont Oil will also 
be used on its new limited steel passenger 
service to be inaugurated between Chicago and 
Tacoma during the spring of igii The 
Northern Pacific Railroad is likewise building 
a great oil storage^ tank at^ Tacoma and 
grradually equipping its mountain locomotives 
with oil burners, while the Great Northern. 
Road is preparing to do the same. 
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During the year 1910 the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the huge corporation which controls the 
oil industry in the United States, and the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, the 
largest oil concern in England, broke off their 
mutual agreement, and it was generally feared 
that a rate-cutting war, seriously involving 
many industries, would ensue A sharp decline 
in shares did result, but matters adjusted them- 
selves before the close of the year, and it now 
appears that the oil situation will remain 
tranquil Examination of the real causes under- 
hung the cutting of prices showed that the 
move was precipitated by the enormous quantity 
of crude oil, about 100,000,000 barrels, lying in 
storage in this country. About the middle of 
Dec igto shareholders of the Standard Oil 
Company received their final quarterly dividend 
of $10,000,000 From 1902 to 1910 inclusive 
the Standard Oil Company has had net profits 
aggregating $673,202,964. 

One of the latest developments in the oil 
industry which the year 1910 produced was the 
preparation to extract oil^ from the large coke 
oven plants in Pennsylvania. Already by means 
of retort ovens several substances such as coal, 
tar, ammonia, etc, are obtained from the waste 
of these ovens, and to these by-products is to 
be added a light and highly explosive oil 

Oildag. The name of a lubricant whose 
basal constituent is graphite,^ is made by ^ a 
combination of graphite and oil ^ The graphite 
is treated with tannin and various plant ex- 
tracts which reduce it to such a fine state of 
subdivision that it passes readily through a fine 
filter paper and remains permanently suspended 
in oil The name is formed by the word, ^^oil,^ 
and the initial letters of the phrase ^^defloccu- 
lated Acheson-Graphite.® The treatment by 
which the graphite is reduced to^ particles so 
fine that they remain suspended in the oil is 
called ^deflocculation.^^ Various tests of a 
severe and exhaustive nature have proved that 
Oildag is a very superior lubricant. Its peculiar 
and most valuable quality is its power to pro- 
long the efficacy of the natural petroleum 
lubricating oils. Patents on the manufacture of 
Oildag have been taken out in practically 
the wffiole of the industrial world and the word 
itself has also been trade marked in the twenty- 
three countnes where patents have been ob- 
tained- In 1908 the Acheson Oildag Company 
was organized and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, for the manufacture 
of Oildag and Aquadag. 

OH Engine, An engine in which a mixture 
of oil, vapor, ^ and air furnishes the motive 
power. Its principle is similar to that of gas 
and gasoline engines. The vapor employed is 
obtained from petroleum, a grade that has a 
^fiash® or ignition point above 73** F. being gen- 
erally used. The oil is vaporized by the heat of 
a lamp or the combustion of the enrine itself, 
and this process takes place in a c’ amber known 
as the vaporizer (or carburetter when light 
oils are used), which is either a separate small 
vessel heated externally by a lamp, or what is 
practically a prolongation of the cylinder itself. 
In the latter case the vaporizer is heated ex- 
ternally in order to start the engine, hut after 
that the heat from the^ compression and com- 
bustion of the charge is sufficient to keep the 
vaporizer at proper temperature. The valve 


through which the oil vapor enters the cylinder 
is usually operated mechanically. The proper 
amount of air to effect combustion is admitted 
through a second valve which works automati- 
cally during the suction stroke, although in some 
oil engines one valve serves for both The 
products of combustion are removed, after their 
energy has been utilized, through a third value 
opening on the exhaust stroke There are tw’o 
•vrell-known types of oil engines, the four- stroke 
cycle and the two-stroke c}cle, both in common 
use. In the former the working impulse is 
given at every other revolution of the fly-wheel 
The charge of oil vapor and air is admitted 
during the suction stroke of the piston, and 
it is compressed in a chamber at the end of the 
cylinder by the return or compression stroke of 
the piston. When thus compressed the charge 
is admitted through a timing valve to the igni- 
tion chamber where it is ignited, the resulting 
expansion drivmg the piston forward on the 
working stroke. On the return or exhaust 
stroke, the products of combustion are removed 
through th exhaust valve and the piston begins 
another suction stroke. In the two-stroke cycle 
engine the impulse is given at each revolution. 
The air is compressed in the forward end of 
the cjdinder, and then passed around to the 
back mixed with the oil vapor and ignited. 

Oklahoma, formerly Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory", proclaimed a State 16 Nov. 
1907, following the enabling act of 16 June 1906. 
Many advanced theones of government were 
incorporated into its constitution, including the 
initiative and referendum, requiring only 8 per 
cent of the voting population to sign a petition 
to have a measure voted on by the people To 
propose constitutional amendments requires 15 
per cent. According to the constitution the 
railroads and other public service corporations 
are controlled by a commission of three men 
elected for six years. Appeal may be taken 
from their decisions^ to the Supreme Court. 
The area of the State is 70,057 miles, and in 1910 
its population was 1,657,155, an increase of 
866,764, or 109.7 per cent, over the population 
of 1900 

Agriculture and Live Stock, — The larf^est 
crop in Oklahoma in 1909 was corn, with 122,- 
250,000 bushels, but the acreage planted to corn 
has decreased each year by close to 1,000,000 
acres. The oat crop increased to 15,950,000 
bushels and the wheat crop was 15,680,000 
bushels. The cotton crop in 1910 was 295,- 
3S5»ooo pounds ; 810,000 tons of hay were grown 
on 900,000 acres, and worth $5,913,000 The 
com crop was valued at $5S»632,ooo ; wheat, $15,- 
837,000; oats, 75377,000; barley, $448,000; rye, 
$50,000. The milch cows in the State in 1910 
were 355,000; range cattle, 1,637,000; hogs, 1,302,- 
000; sheep, 108,000; horses, 804,000; mules, 
191,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing , — Oklahoma has 
petroleum over 2,000 square miles, and pro- 
duced, in 1908, 43,798,765 barrels, valued at $17,- 
^4,843* Natural gas extends over 1,000 square 
miles. Coal was mined, in 1909, to the extent 
of 2,632,246 tons. Lead and zinc are extensively 
mined and the total estimate of the mineral 
production in 1908 was $26,586,751. The coal 
production has shown a falling off, 1908 pro- 
ducing 2,948,116 short tons and 1907, 3,642,658. 
Manv of the mines are gaseous and in the 
fiscal year ending 31 Oct 1908, there were 164 
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explosions, of which 44 resulted disastrously, condition remained until the close of the year, 
There are 15 street railways in the State with ^\hen the State militia was called out to assist 
an aggregate mileage of 2*15 miles They are m quelling the Guthrie mobs when the records 


capitalized at $5,604,000. 

Education , — There w'ere 470,529 children of 
school age in Oklahoma in 190S, of w’hom 297,- 


were moved. 

When the election was held, in June i9^o> 
W. B. Anthony, Governor Haskell’s secVetar>% 


075 were enrolled, the average daily attendance seized the State seal and in an automobile car 


w^as 175,673, and the average number of school 
days in a >ear, 120 Male teachers numbered 


ried It to Oklahoma City before he could be 
stopped. Enter feeling existed m Guthrie and 


1,237, and female, 7499, a total of 8,736. The the capital was only completely removed after 
teachers’ salaries amounted to $2,700,000, and man> threats of violence. 

.. ^ ’ -v- r I • . 1 


the w^hole expense of school administration was 
$3,300,000. There is one law’ school, tw’o 


Xegro disenfranchisement was openly at- 
tempted in Oklahoma at the November elec- 


medical schools, 40 high and private schools, tions on the question of illiteracy ^ This was done 
three normal schools, and 6 technical schools to a certain extent but the decision of Attor- 


and colleges. 


ney-General West that no precincts could be 


Chanties and Corrections — The State peni- throwm out unless gross fraud w’as showm on 
tentiaiy’ at McAlester was practically completed the face of the returns, prevented a wholesale 
in 1910, and 1,235 conMcts w'ere impnsoned disenfranchisement 

there The reformatory was established at ^ Pensions. See Pensions, Old 

Granite, and wull cost, w’hen completed, $750,- ® ' 

000 The penitentiary^ cost $1,000,000. Schools ^ 1 j* 

for the deaf, blind, and juvenile delinquents have o Cai^dian Goveramei^ 


See Pensions, Old 


for the deaf, blind, and juvenile delinquents have ^ -d Canadian Goveramei^ 

also been established Three large insane b. Peel Count>% Ontano, in 1S52, and 

asylums were occupied in 1910, one at Supply, went to Manitoba, later removing to 

accommodating 500, the Eastern Hospital for Edinonton, w here he^ became a member of the 
the Insane and the Normal Insane Asylum. Northwest Co^cil in 1S83. He was elected 

a member of the Legislative Assemblage, which 


Orphanages supported by the Federal Govern- 


ment are filled with Choctaw and Creek Indian succeeded the council and had wider powers, 
children, and the Whitaker Home for Orphans served in that bod> until 1896. 


was overcrowded with 140 children. ’ 1 “ 1896 he was elected to the Dominion House 

Finance.-ln Feb. igSs, compulsory insnr- f ^ liberal, and reelected in 1900 

ance of deposits in the^ate banks of Okla- 1 “ ^| 9 S government 

homa was carried into effect In Sept 1909, 
occurred the failure of the Columbia Bank 

and Trust Company which had the largest de- Olivers semce m that office has been especially 
posits of any bank in the State. A year before measure onginab^ 


failure its deposits had increased from $255,000 
to $1,300,000 With only $400,000 in the guar- 
antee fund the State began the payments of 


with him, and by the policy of the depart- 
ment in dealing with the settlement of the 
west. The Oliver land bill made important 


liabilities amounting to $2,000,000 Emergency »n the administration of the land laws, 

assessments of H oi iper cent were mad^ supplementing the earlier efforts of Mr. Clifford 
and three months after the failure all liabilities j selection of lands 

were paid. The insurance of deposits was not railways, and favonng the settlers 

blamed for this failure, but was held partly the Ohver bill some 28ooo,0(» acres of 

responsible for several smaller failures ^ 


I CdUUlJlAIUiC iUi dCVCKti IdUUiCa j. Ti ‘D; 

Lepirioft^e.- Oklahoma’s local history 
during the first four years of its existence as a 
State have been turbulent, due in part to the 


unusual necessity of amalgamating two separ- 
ate territories and preparing for the care^ of 
an increase of more than double the population. 


the same time, by which the flow of unde- 
sirable immigrants was checked and the quality 
improved. Mr. Oliver being a western man, 


TheZTt "Sopme'ntf were 

charges of fraud, including indictments against 


Charies N.’ HasM," oT^nt Xtiie & timf ! 

sale of town lots in the Muskegee Township, threatened to embarass 

in 1902. It was charged that Governor Has- ^development 
kell and others, taking advantage of the pro- 


1S.C11 auu uujicis, ittKaiig auvauiagc ua uic piu- OHves. Ravages of the olive fly, despite 
vision that prior rights would permit purchase the vigorous efforts to exterminate i% resulted 
at half the auction price, secured dummy entries in a great shortage in the world’s olive crop 
upon these lots and carried on a wholesale for the year 1910. Expert estimates placed 
traffic in deeds, hastening to sell to innocent the yield of the olive crop at only about 45 
third persons, who would be protected. The per cent of normal. The output of the Medi- 
case against Grovemor Haskell did not come terranean countries was remarkably poor. Only 
to trial until Sept 1910, and there was no a fair crop was obtained in France, while an 
immediate prospect of the matter being closed extr^ely scarce production was reported from 
at the beginning of 19x1. Tuaiis and Algiers. In Spam but one-fourth 

Great excitement prevailed for the last six to one-third of average yield was secured, and 
months of 1910, beginning with the election of the crop in Greece yielded still less. Syria 
II June, wh^ it was decided to change the also had a poor crop in 1910. This general 
capital from Guthrie to Oklahoma City. On shortage %ill have a decided commercial bear- 
15 November the Supreme Court decided that ii^ through 1911. Two food products of con- 
the ballot used in the election was illegal and, siderable importance are made from olives, 
therefore, Guthrie remained the capital. This namely, olive oil or salad oil, and pickled olives. 

891 
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A third product which, however, is little known 
in the United States, is the dried olive, much 
eaten in Greece and neighboring countries. All 
olive oil and pickled olives were formerly im- 
ported, largely coming from southern Europe 
In recent jears, howe\er, California has de- 
veloped the olive-growing mdustr}^, and it has 
now assumed considerable importance in that 
State The size of the varieties grown there 
varies greatly, but a fair average estimates 
from 150 to 250 to the pound. Both the pulp 
and pit, which constitutes about 20 per cent 
of the whole fruit, contains oil The npe 
fruit is used for oil making and for pickling, 
and for both of these purposes the olives must 
be selected with great care 

A recent report from the California Station 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
calls attention anew to the olive industry The 
olive seems specially adapted to certain parts 
of California. For this reason the only station 
which has done any considerable amount of 
work with the olive is that of California. The 
olive tree, says the report, is a slow-growing 
evergreen of great longevity and productive- 
ness In some of the older countries about the 
Mediterranean trees hundreds of years old and 
sometimes 20 feet or more in circumference 
have been reported. When grown naturally 
the tree attains a height of 40 feet or more 
and has a somewhat rounded form The olive 
is a comparatively recent fruit in the^ United 
States, for, while it has been grown in Cali- 
fornia since the time of the early mission 
fathers, it is only wdthin the last twenty years 
that it has become of commercial importance 
The recent investigations of the station show 
that the industry, as a whole, is still in a some- 
what unsatisfactory condition, owing largely to 
confusion in regard to the selection of suitable 
soils and varieties, and a knowledge of right 
methods of culture and manufacture. Com- 
petition with cotton-seed oil and other oils sold 
as olive oil also tends to harm the industry. 
On the whole, however, there seems to be a 
good and growing demand all over the United 
States for olive products The California Sta- 
tion believes that the profits in the olive in- 
dustry lie principally in the production of 
pickles, the larger fruit being used for this 
purpose and the small-sized made into oil. 

Oman. A kingdom in Arabia of about 
81,000 square miles in extent The country ex- 
tends 1,500 miles along the coast of the Persian 
Gulf and Arabian Sea. The population is 
estimated at 400,000 to 500,000 The chief town 
is Maskat, with about 25,000 inhabitants. The 
sovereign of the realm is Sultan Seyyid Feysil 
bin Turki, who succeeded to the throne of his 
father in the year 1888, receiving the recog- 
nition of Great Britain. British intervention in 
the affairs of government is to some extent 
tolerated The Sultan’s revenue amounts to 
about $125,000. His influence is small, and 
there is little security for the inhabitants under 
his impotent rule. In some localities the work 
of agriculture can be carried on. The chief 
products and exports are dates, fruit, fish, 
limes, pearls, and mother-of-pearl; the imports 
into Oman are mostly rice, coffee, sugar, silk 
and^ silks, ^st and yam, wheat and other 
grain, and implements of strife and ammuni- 
tion. The value of the imports from Great 
Britain for 1909 was about $8,800, and of the 


exports to Great Britain about $150,000. The 
trade at the port of the capital was valued at 
about $4,155,000 for 1909-10 British and Indians 
control the trade About 660 vessels entered 
and cleared at the port of Mascat in 1908-09, 
over half of which represented British trade. 
There is communication with the outside world. 

Ontario. The leading Province in the 
Dominion of Canada, lying among the Great 
Lakes, the extreme southern portion of the 
Dominion. 

Area and Population, — The land area of the 
Province is 220,500 square miles, the water area, 
40,350, total, about 260,850 square miles The 
population in 1901 was 2,182,950 Toronto is 
the capital, and the second largest city m 
Canada; population, 375»ooo Ottawa, the 
Dominion capital, is in Ontario, population, 
83,350 Other towns are Hamilton, 70,200 , Lon- 
don, 49,500, Kingston, 19,200, St. Catharines, 
12,300, Brantford, 20,700, Guelph, 14,800, 
Windsor, 16,150, St Thomas, 14,600, and Strat- 
ford, 14,800 

Government and Finance — The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario is assisted in the govern- 
ment by an Executive Council of ii members, 
eight of them being ministers , and by a Legis- 
lative Assembly consisting of 106 members 
from 102 districts. The Legislature meets at 
Toronto, annually The government receipts 
for 1908 amounted to $8,597,550, and the ex- 
penditure to $8,551,700. The revenue accrues 
principally from customs, excise, lands, public 
works, and the postofiice 

Religion, Education, and Justice, — In 1901 
there were in the Province 390,300 Roman Cath- 
olics, 367,940 Episcopalians, 477,400 Presby- 
tenans, 666,400 Methodists, and 116,300 Baptists, 
besides Mennonites, etc Toronto is sometimes 
called the “City of Churches ® Educational 
facilities are exceedingly adequate in Ontario 
The total number of schools throughout the 
Province m 1901 was about 6,400, with 11,000 
teachers, and 496,750 pupils There are uni- 
versities and colleges. The education-grant of 
the government amounted to $8,764,350 in 1901. 
Justice IS administered in a Superior Court, and 
in county courts; there are magistrates and 
justices of the peace, appointed 

Production and Industry, — Pasturage was 
promoted on 3,180,800 acres of land in 1909, 
orchards covered 336,400 acres; and 9,103,800 
acres were devoted to crops, the total amount 
of alnd cleared being 14,257,150 acres, valued 
at about $3,318,949,500. The chief products of 
the Province are fall and spnng wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, peas, corn, buckwheat, beans, pota- 
toes, turnips, and hay, besides fruits (apples 
mostly), and some tobacco. There is valuable 
timber in the woods Mines are quite prolific 
in some parts Cobalt has become famous in 
the stock markets, gold being found there in 
considerable quantities ^ as well as other 
minerals, ^ ^"^cobalt^ principally The live-stock 
industry in the Province is profitable. In 1909 
there were 728,300 horses, 2,688,600 cattle, 
1,130,650 sheep, and 1,551,200 swine Cheese 
factories are numerous, the output in 1909 
weighing 125,611,350 pounds, and being valued 
at $14,193,900. The butter made by 109 cream- 
enes weighed 9,015,200 pounds and was worth 
about $2,175,950 The manufacturing concerns 
maintained about 8,000 establishments in 1905; 
employed 189,370 persons; paid ^2415,500 in 
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wages and salaries; and produced goods to the 
value of about $367,850,000 

Commerce and Communications — Imports 
into Ontario compnse a great manj* articles of 
consumption and general utility I'he importa- 
tion of tobacco IS heavy. Great Bntain pro- 
vides a host of articles, and United States 
manufactures, etc, find a wide market in the 
Province. The exports from Ontario consist 
of man}' of the products above mentioned, and 
the trade is largely with the above named coun- 
tries Toronto, on Lake Ontario, is the princi- 
pal port, and has to do "VAith a prosperous 
Great Lakes traffic. There are railway connec- 
tions everywhere throughout the Province The 
Canadian Paci^c and the Grand Trunk Sys- 
tems are the mam railways There are post- 
offices everywhere, and rural-delivery routes 
Telegraph and telephone lines follow the closely 
threaded railways, and extend elsewhere, even 
to remote localities Ontano has all the ad- 
vantages of cmiizatxon. 

Open Air Schools. See Tuberculosis 

Opera. See Music. 

Opium. See Drug Habits. 

Orange Free State. See South Africa, 
Union of 

Ore Concentration. See Metallurgy 

Oregon. The middle of the three Pacific 
Coast States, containing 96,030 square miles. 
The population in 1910 was 672,765, an increase 
of 259,229, or 627 per cent, since 1900 This 
changed its rank from 36th to 35th position in 
population. Capital, Salem. 

Agriculture . — Wheat remains the most im- 
portant agricultural product of Oregon. The 
State produced, in 1909, 16,377,000 bushels of 
wheat, 10,886,000 bushels of oats, and 522,000 
bushels of com. The hay crop was 865,000 
tons, grown on 422,000 acres, and sold for 
§10,120,000. The cultivation of dry- land 
cereals was increased, partly as the result of 
experiments at the government experiment sta- 
tion of Moro. A pure wheat of drought-resist- 
ing qualities was developed and means were 
provided for supplying farmers with pure seed. 
The experiment work at Klamath and Uma- 
tilla also tended toward the standardization of 
crops on irrigated lands Homestead entries 
were made on 400,169 acres in 1909, chiefly 
for agricultural purposes Lands devoted to 
the production of all agricultural products 
greatly increased from the year 1909 to 1910. 


Mining and Manufacturing . — Manufactur- 
ing in Oregon is chiefly of home-grown 
products The capita! invoked in 1905 was 
$44023,548, paying $11,443,512 m w'ages to 18,- 
523 men, and br.rging $55,525,123 in pn'dacts. 
Finished wood products on a capitalization of 
$11,038,323 had an annual output of $12,843,- 
9C^ On 30 June 1909, there were 2,15955 miles 
of railroad in State, a^d street railroads aggre- 
gating 390 miles, capitalized at $22,310,000 
The gold and silver output for 1909 was 
worth $712,900, and the value of the entire 
mineral output for 190S was $2,743,434. An 
increase in the production of goid was caused 
by' the dredging operations in the rivers m 
Southern Oregon There wrere also outputs 
above the average in most of the gold camps. 
Coal IS only sparsely' mined in Oregon, but 
77,017 tons w'ere mined in 1909 Building stone 
IS plentiful, but little was cut for export. 

Govennueni — Oswald West, Democrat, wms 
electf"d Go\ernor of Oregon, at the November 
elections, 1910 His length of term is four years, 
and he receives $5,000 a year His term ex- 
pires II Jan 1915 The State senators are 
elected for two years and the represertatives 
for one year. Each receives $3 a day w'hile 
the legislature is in session The sessions are 
held biennially for 40 days 

The most important political features in 
Oregon are its innovations in government It 
has the initiative and referendum, the direct 
primary, a stringent corrupt practices act, and 
the recall. It also elects its senators by a 
popular vote under a pro\xsion peculiar to 
Oregon. When presenting themselves as candi- 
dates, it is optional with prospective legislators 
to sign one of three provisions, indicating 
whether they are willing to abide by the will 
of the people expressed at the popular election 
as to United States Senator. Practically' this 
has worked out by causing most of the candi- 
dates to sign Statement No i, which provides 
that the candidate agrees absolutely to follow- 
the dictation of the popular vote, making the 
people’s choice certain, but avoiding the consti- 
tutional difiiculty. This provision had the effect, 
in 1908, of compelling a Republican Legisla- 
ture to send to the Senate Governor George 
E. Chamberlain, a Democrat 

Finance . — Oregon has 79 State banks with 
14,531 depositors, aggregating $9417,941.81 in 
deposits There are 70 national banks, with 
5,940 depositors and $1,722,168.62 on deposit 
The realty holdings of Portland amount to 


Diversity and rotation in crops was also prac- $181325,410, and the personal property $49,- 
ticed to a greater extent than formerly. Of 336, iga The combined State debts in was 
the livestock in the State in 1910, there were $11,302400 Of this the State owed $236,267, 
308,000 horses, 698,000 range cattle, 174,000 milk and the counties and municipalities, $11,0^,133. 
cows, 2,581,000 sheep, 267,000 swine. The Education and Religion — There were 171,- 
scoured wool for 1909 brought $i,874,75a 742 children of school age in Oregon in 1910. 

Lumber and Fisheries . — The lumber cut has Of these 118412 were enrolled in the public 
^own steadily for many years, until lumber- schools with an average attendance of 103,553 
ing and milling have taken first rank among the The average number of school days was 138 
State’s industries. In 1909 there were 14^155 annually. A total of 4,234 teachers received 
thousand feet cut, which sold for $18,010,5^ $I, 7 I 9 AU ^ salaries. All the expenses of the 
This was chiefly fir (Or^on pine), spruce, and schools in 1909 was $2,786,722. There were no 
cedar. The salmon Ashing on the Oregon side private and hi§h schools, four public nonn^ 
of the Columbia produced, in 1908^ 18464VOOO schools, and nine technical schools and uni- 
pounds and on the coast streams 6423,000 versities. The State ^ Agricultural College at 
pounds were caught Salmon fry to the nuin- Corvallis had 984 pupils and 42 teachers. The 
her of 30386,000 were liberated during the year. University of Oregon had 93 professors and 
On the Columbia River alone 4,772 men were mstructors and 714 students, the enrollment 
engaged in fishing. in the CathoEc schools in 1910 was 5425. The 
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Cathclic church is strongest rumerically, the 
Meth u and the Baptist third 

ChjiK .cs CKd Cc TtV^iOK^-— Aside trcm the 
pccrhjj^cs there are 22 lere\Dlert orgcnica- 
ticTii in the State. These include a h:rre for 
the agei schcols fcr the deaf and blird, six 
hc£?ita.s, ere dispensary, nve orphanages, and 
one hone fndirg society 

LeQ.Svat:on---On account of the use to 
uhich the mtiative and referendiim are put 
the deciding point on all matters of legislation 
is at the annual elections m Xovember in 
iQio, at this election, woman suffrage was de- 
feated for the fifth time, w'lth the most decisive 
\ote that had been registered against it. On 
the Oregon ballot were 32 propositions, sub- 
mitted to the people, either for ratification or 
by initiate e, among them the liquor question 
which was presented in all its forms, but was 
decided for local option. An employer’s lia- 
bility law w*as also passed, doing away with 
the fellow employ ec contributoiy negligence 
clause. In spite of the great number of ques- 
tions to be voted upon, 75 to 90 per cent of 
the voters used their privilege on every ques- 
tion submitted. Since the introduction of the 
initiative in Oregon many attempts have been 
made to secure legislation with a ^^joker,® but 
such attempts have mvanably been defeated. 
An innovation of a radical nature, providing a 
preferential system of voting was defeated at 
the November election This plan was to give 
each voter an opportunity' to name his candi- 
dates for each office in order of preference, 
the election officers eliminating those wnth the 
low'est number of votes until but two remained. 
An initiative measure for the publishing of a 
State paper, giving exact detail of all expendi- 
tures, and the provision for the appointment 
of business managers for various governmental 
posts was also defeated. 

Oregon Plan. See InmATiVE ai^d Refer- 
endum 

Organic Chemistry. See Chemistry, Or- 
ganic. 

Oriental Society, American. During the 
year 1910 the American Oriental Soaety pub- 
lished four numbers of its journal, being parts 
of volumes 31 and 32 of the sodet/s publica- 
tions. These numbers contain 17 scholarly 
articles cm various branches of Oriental learn- 
ing. and a record of the proceedings of the 
society during the year The annual meeting 
in New^ York was followed by the session ox 
the society at Baltimore in April. The next 
session of the society takes place at Cambridge, 
Mass., in Easter Week, 1911- 

Omithology. See Bird PRiyrEcnoN. 

Osbom, Chase Salmon, American poli- 
tician: b. Huntington County, Ind.5 ^ 
i86a He was educated in the public schools 
of Lafayette, Ind, and then took a three-years' 
course in the Purdue Univerrity. He early 
took up newsj^per work, first at Lafayette, 
Ind , thence going to Chicago, and from there 
to Milwaukee and Florence, Wis., and Saginaw 
and Saalt Ste Marie, Michigan. In Michigan 
his political career began In t 8^ he was 
appointed State Game and Fish Warden, holding 
the office for two years, was then appointed 
State Railroad Conanissioiier. In he was 
delegate to the Reptdilkan National Conven- 
tion; and in 1910 was elected Governor of 


Michigan by a plurality- of 43, 000, one of the 
few' Repubucan governors elected that year. 

Osborne, Edward William, second P E. 
bishop of Spnngfield, and 319th in succession 
in the American episcopate b Calcutta, India, 
5 Jan iCi45 recened his education in 

Gloucester, Eng, and w'as ordained priest in 
the Church of England in 1869, setMng as a 
parish clergy’man from 18^ till 1875, w'hen he 
became a mission priest of St John the Evan- 
gelist, and at Oxford. Eng, until 1S7S He 
came to America in the latter year and w'as 
priest in Boston, Mass, 1878-89, when he was 
appointed superior of the mission at Cape 
Town, South Afnca, serving until 1907 He 
was provincial superior in America 1898-1904, 
and was elected coadjutor to the Rt Rev. 
George Franklin SevTnour, bishop of the diocese 
of Spnngfield He was ordained 23 Oct 1904 
by Bishops Sev'mour, Potter, and Grafton, and 
on the death of Bishop Seymour. 8 Dec 1906, 
he succeeded to the bishopnc. Bishop Osborne 
is the author of ^The Children's Savior^ 
(1879); ^The Children's Faith^ (1882); and 
^The Savior King^ (iQOi). 

Osteopathy. During the past few years 
osteopathy- has spread considerably, and there 
IS, at the present time, not a State in the Union 
which does not possess a number of prac- 
titioners of this branch of medical science. As 
the result of constant dispute, litigation, and 
^'lobby-in^,’*^ osteopathic physicians are allowed 
to practice in several States, at the present 
time — though they are debarred from other 
States. It was not many years ago that osteo- 
pathy w-as considered a *^cult® hardly worthy 
of serious consideration by the medical profes- 
sion ; to-day, it is acknowledged on all hands to 
be of great service, and m many cases of 
inestimable value. The pnndples of osteo- 
pathy; the fundamental idea of the system, is 
that cure is to be effected by means of deep and 
persistent massage of a peculiar character — 
pressing the outer muscles down, onto the bone 
fhence the name, osteo-pathy) This idea is, 
however, greatly extended in practice. 
Physicians of this school see in misplaced and 
displaced vertebrse the causes of the majority 
of the ills from which mankind suffers; and 
their object, m many cases, is to adjust and, 
as It were, reset these displaced joints — 
which, by pressing unduly upon certain nerve- 
centers, produce gastric and nervous affections 
of all kinds Pressure over certain centers of 
contracted muscles, etc, is also considered a 
cause of much trouble. In fact, osteopathy 
seeks to prove that the majority of human 
suffering is due to a mechanical cause; and, in 
many cases, with undoubted success. Osteo- 
pathy rarely does harm, and frequently does a 
great amount of good. For this reason, it will 
doubtless become more and more widely prac- 
tised. 

Outdoor Schools. See Tuberculosis 

Ovrfock, Melville G., American physician 
and philanthropist: b. Appleton, Maine, 24 Aug, 
1864. He attended the public schools and the 
State Normal School at Castine, Maine, at tlie 
same time teadiing mathematics to defray his 
^penses. He studied mediciiie under Dr. J, B. 
Rich, of Worcester, Mass., 1890-02; at the 
medical departnient of Dartmouth tJniversity 
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18*92-93 and was graduated from the medical different pressures These \\ill doubtless prove 
college at Baltimore, Md, MD, iS'36. He o£ great value in \anous ^^avs 
established himself in practice in Worcester, 

was one of the originators of the Independent Oysters* In March 1910 the Rhode Island 
Pharmaceutical Companj of that aty; was a Shellnsh Commission, with Prof. F. P. Gor- 
member of the school board, and in "1902 was ham, of Brown Unu ersity as expert adviser, 
elected a trustee of the \\’orcester City tindertook an elaborate investigation of the 
Hospital and later was appointed State Health oyster industry, considenng all its phases in 
Inspector. In 1905 Doctor Overlock was an un- detail. The result of this investigation 

successful candidate for mayor of the citva He been the placing oi the oyster industry in 
originated the movement in Massachusetts, Island on a clean, sanitary foundation, so 

which had for its aim the instruction of factory hencetor^ the people of that State may 

employees in proper sanitan’ living and the pre- reasonably sure that a.i their oysters are 

vention of tuberculosis and he delivered noon- and pure as it is possible for them to 

day lectures in many factories He was greatly Meanwhne the industry* m other States has 
aided by the employers themselves, who entered benefited as a result, so that the ouster business 
into his scheme for caring for employees a much improved p.ane throughout the 

stricken with the ^^great white plague^^ and the Professor Gorham, the expert of ^e 

Worcester Merchants’ Association, compnsmg *-h^IInsh Commission, has given it as his 
more than 200 concerns and representing over opinion that the question ot disease being 
2,000 emplojees, announced its purpose of earned by the oyster is one w’hich has received 
adopting Doctor Overlock's scheme as a body, altogether too jnuch attention The only record 
Instead of being dependent on the State for a disease which could be traced to an oyster 
their care, patients are enabled through this so far as his studies in the subject W'ent, 

new measure of generosity on the part of the Conn., 

factory owmers. to obtain the necessary treat- October 1S94. The chief danger of polli^on 

ment The movement has spread rapidly and oysters lies m the proximity of oyster-beds 

inquiries from England, France, Russia, and f The oyster will take in as food the 

other European countries have been received. germs emitted from the sewers if the 

The ^Overlook Idea» as it is called, being opportunity presents itself. To obviate anv nsk 
accepted as one of the most simple and efheient $^-1 oysters so polluted the Shell- 

philanthropic movements of modem times* ^^h Commissioii dunng 1910 condemned 23.000 
^ . acres of oyster land as a result of its investiga- 

Oxo-Hydrogen Blow Pipe. See Metai.- tion. Part of the commission’s w’ork has 
LtjEGY. already been finished, but, the entire analysis 

Oxygen. An important series of experi- will not be completed until late in 1911,. when 
ments has lately been conducted by Dr. Leonard it is expected a detailed report will be issued. 
Hill, of London, on the effects of oxygen upon The investigation thus far has developed that 
the general bodily condition of athletes, and the pollution of oysters is greatest where the 
especially upon the ratio of carbon dioxide oyster beds are located close to centres of 
accumulated in the body after inhaling pure l»pulation, although practically the entire coast 
ox^’gen. A number of athletes were given pure line of Karragansett Bay contributed to the 
oxygen gas, immediately after which they were pollution. It is reported that the owners of the 
requested to perform certain exercises, which pv’ster-beds which have been condemned are 
they had previously attempted. It was found instituting damages against the towns whose 
that, at the first trial, two Olympia runners were sewer pipes have caused the condemnation of 

able to break their records for the half and their beds The commission also devoted its 

quarter mile in unpaced trials. It was also attention to the oyster-opening houses, with the 
found that, after breathing oxvgen for five result that to-day conditions are much improved 
minutes, the breath could be held for six or there, while the oystermen themselves have, as 
seven minutes, and m one case it was even held a whole, evunced a disposition to cooperative with 
for nine minutes, six seconds the Commission in bnnging about a general im- 

Several athletes who were tried, found that provement in conditions Rhode Island is one 
they could pull up a 6o-pound weight 19 inches of the most important States from the point of 

high 17 times in 23 seconds without taking a view of the oyster industr>% 20,000 gallons of 

breath, and, after deep breathing (air) for two open oysters being shipped daily out of that 
minutes, 30 times in 50 seconds, and after deep State dunng the season, while dunng 1909 that 
breatlung (oxygen) for two minutes, 70 times industry turned $110,000 into me ^te tr^^ry. 
in 8s seconds, without taking a breath in either Massachusetts^ has joined with Rhode Island 
case. It was also found that it was possible to ^ enforcing in the strictest manner the laws 
run up and down the laboratory (30 yards for pure oysters, and a vigorous campaign 
long) six rimes in 47 seconds without a breath ; along this line will be conducted in that State 
and after inhaling oxygen for two minutes, 14 throughout 1911. 

times in I minute, 50 seconds. Oysters should be scrubbed and cleaned by 

Experiments are also being conducted ly madimer^ or hose, and all weak ones culled 
Doctor Hill to ascertain the best method of let- before shipping, and they should ^not, as has so 
ting workers out of ct 3 «npressed air caissons often been the case, put on ^le in dirty shclls- 
without accident The paralyses and deaths A fresh oyster, the instant it is touched, tightens 
which result, he claims, are due to nitrogen gas Bke a dam. Oysters grow only during the 
dissolved In the body Huids and fat while in summer, and are scarcely large enough to 
the compressed air, — and this gas effervesce befo^re their third year, wMle many oysters Hve 
off and forms bubbles in the blood vessels if to be 20 years old. 

the men do not come out slowly enough. Safe An effort is now under way toward the crear 
methods of decompressing are now being tried; tioa of what will practically amount to an 
also experiments in drmking water under oyster trust Powerful banking interests, worfc- 
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ing* through the Sealshipt Oyster S3’Stem, are 
behind this movement Already this company 
owns 30,000 acres of under-water ojster 
grounds along Long Island Sound and Xarra- 
gansett Bay, as well as 14^000 acres, represent- 
ing about 95 per cent of the Blue Point beds in 
Great South Bay, which, since the ruling of 
the New York State Legislature against mis- 
namincr ousters, are the only sources of the 
Blue Point o\ster These holdings of the com- 
pany are \alued at $3,000,000 It is reported to 
be the intention of the company to extend its 
operations into the Chesapeake oyster fields and 
to handle the so-called in-the-shell trade in the 
seme way that the bulk oyster distnbution has 
bt-en organized The concern’s grasp of the 
retail distribution is evidenced by the fact that 
it already has 25,000 agenaes handling the bulk 
of ojsters under the system of distribution 
under a trademark method. All of these agents 
sell at a uniform price and are allowed a 
uniform profit, the company’s policy being to 
attract buyers to its product by; a wholesale 
advertising campaign and exploiting sanitary 
methods of cultivation and shipment with 
certified bacteriological analyses. 

The o>ster trade in England also received 
an impetus in 1910 with the opening of the 
Colne oyster fishery, off Bngrtling Sea, Essex, 
on 10 September. This openmg was made^ an 
elaborate occasion and attended with ancient 
ceremonial, which harked back to the times of 
King Richard I when the previous charters of 
the fishery "were reconfirmed. After the first 
dredger had been cast by Alderman Sanders, 
chairman of the Fisheries Board, a telegram 
telling of the event was despatched to King 

Ozonization. ^ The ozonizadon of water by 
means of electricity in order to obtam a pure 
supply has been advocated by the Medical 
Record in an article which says: ^Certainly 
one of the chief aims of sanitary' science is to 
procure a pure water supply. When this 
object is achieved, or w'hen a -water supply can 
be obtained which is free from harmful germs, 
a great victory will have been won. As yet 
we do not seem to be near realization of 
this ideal state of affairs It must be remem- 
bered that water is largely responsible for 
epidemics of typhoid fever and of cholera, to 
mention the two most serious water-borne 
diseases, and typhoid fever is by no means 
extinct in the United States.® Sand filtration, 


and especially sloiv-sand filtration has done 
much to check tj’phoid fe\er, but it is still filtra- 
tion and not sterihzation. Recently a method 
of purifying water has been tried w'hich has 
not been used on a sufficiently' large scale, 
nor for a long enough period of time to justify 
very decided assertions as to its merits. This 
is the ozonization of water by means of elec- 
triaty as a sterilizing agent The principle of 
punfying water by ozone has, of course, long 
been known and has been used on a small 
scale for some years. Its adoption for purify- 
ing the^pubhe water supply of a fair-sized 
community’ dates back about seven years. 
Paderbom, in Germany, in 1902, was the 
first town of any size to install a sy'stem 
of punfying wrater by ozonization, and elec- 
tricity was the agent utilized to manufacture 
the ozone. ^ The principle of preparing the ozone 
by electricity is the same everywhere, but the 
particular method followed in Paderbom and 
other German towns in w’hich the system is in 
vogue is described as follows. inclosed 

in parallel plates is forced by means of a 
blowing apparatus through a discharge chamber, 
-where It is subjected to currents of electricity 
at a high voltage. The veloaty of the passage 
of air through this chamber is regulated in 
such a manner that w'hen the air leaves the 
chamber it is impregnated with enough ozone 
to sterilize water. ^ The water which is to 
undergo the sterilizing treatment by ozone is 
first passed through a speaal sand filter to 
remove all solid matter in suspension The 
water is then pumped into towers and as it 
passes down through the towers the ozone is 
forced into them from below and brought into 
close contact wdth the water destroying the 
bacteria contained therein ^ The water thus 
treated and freed from bacteria passes out from 
the tow'ers and is fit for consumption.® Wies- 
baden has had an ozone plant for several years 
which is tasted to give satisfaction The 
results of treating water by ozone have been 
tested experimentally at Koch’s Institute and 
at the Imperial Health Bureau in Berlin- Water 
was taken from the Spree and largely infected 
■with cholera germs. It was then passed through 
the ozone plant and an examination showed 
that the disease-bearing bacteria had been 
destroyed As filtration has been found want- 
ing it will probably be generally supplemented 
by a process of sterilization 


P ADDOCK, Robert Louis, missionary 
P. E. bishop of ^ Eastern Oregon, and 
235th in succession in the American 
episcopate : b. Brooklyn, N. Y., 24 Dec. 
1869. His father, the Rt. Rev. John 
Adams Paddock, was first bishop of Olympia, 
and his uncle, the Rt Rev. Benjamin 
Henry Paddock, was fourth bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. He was graduated from Trinity 
College, A.B. ^ 1894, A M. 1897, from Ihe 
Berkeley Divinity School in 1897, He was 
ordered deacon in 1897 and was in charge of a 
imssion in Southington, Gnm, until his eleva- 
tion to the priesthood in i8g8 He was general 
secretary of the Church Students’ Missionary 
Society and assistant rector at St Paul’s 
ChurctL Cleveland, Ohio, 1897-98; vicar of the 
liro-cathedral. New Yort 1^8-1902; and rector 
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of fhe Church of the Holy Apostles, New York 
City 1902-07. He was elected first missionary 
bishop of the newly-established diocese of 
Eastern Oregon in 1907, and was consecrated 
18 Dec. 1907 by Bishops Tuttle, Gailor, and 
Edsall. The honorary degree of D.D. was 
conferred on him by Berkeley Divinity School 
m 1908, and that of S.T.D by Hobart College 
the same year. 

Padrone System. See Contract Labor. 

Pain. For many years pain has been con- 
sidered as ha-ving considerable diagnostic value. 
Only recently, however, much important 
research has been devoted to this question, and 
^veral works of interest published. The most 
important work of late years on this subject 
is doubtless that of Dr. Rudolph Schmidt, of 
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Vienna, ^Pain: Its Causation and Diagnostic 
Significance in Internal Disorders^ (1908) 
Doctor Schmidt has considered pain from all 
possible points of view After discussing the 
sensation of pain, and its sigmficance, the author 
discusses the functional modifications of pain, 
taking into consideration the influence of posi- 
tion, motion, pressure, food, drugs, and 
chemicals, and organic function Pam in 
the various parts of the body is then consid- 
ered — Its significance T^hen occurnng in the 
shoulder, the retrosternal region, the inter- 
spatular region, the epigastnum, the abdomen, 
the lumbar region, the flanks, etc. Following 
this, the quality and time of occurrence of 
various pains are considered — colicky’ and noc- 
turnal pains, etc. Next, the nervous svstem 
(headache, neuralgia, etc); the organs of 
motion (joint, muscular, and bone pains); the 
digestive system (gastritis, colic, and pylonc 
stenosis, gastric ulcer, intestinal ulceration, 
disease of the appendix, lead colic, malignant 
new gro-wths of the intestines, gall-bladder 
colic, distention and inflammation of the 
capsule) ; the urinary system and spleen 
(ladney pains, muscular spasms, etc) ; the 
respiratory and drculatoiy systems and cutane- 
ous tenderness in visceral disease, are all 
considered 

By an ingenious system which Doctor 
Schniidt has worked out, he is enabled to 
diagnose the seat of almost any trouble from an 
examination of certain pain-areas on the 
periphery. The published charts are essential 
to a study of the details. 


land Counties, to be held in perpetuity as a 
State Park and also to gve the sum of $1,000,- 
000 to be used in furtherance of the same object 
The gift by Mrs Harnman was made on the 
condition that a sum of $1,500,000 in addition to 
the $1,000,000 gj\en by her, should be raised by 
pn\ate subscnption, making $2,500,000 in pnvate 
gi^fts^in cash It was also conditioned the State 
of New York should make an appropriation of 
ecual amount I $2,500000) and ihat^the State of 
New’ Jer5e\ should also make a suitable appro- 
pnation for the park, that the proposed erection 
of a state prison on Bear Mountain site ( wathin 
the bounds of the proposed park) should be 
discontinued *, and that the Palisades Inter-State 
Park Commission should ha\ e their jurisdiction 
extended as far north as Newburgh, so as to 
include the area of the proposed park 

Subscriptions w’ere obtained from J. P. Mor- 
gan, John D Rockefeller, and others to provide 
the $1,500,000 needed from private sources, but 
it w'as found that under the act, Chapter 363 of 
the Laws of 1910, before the State could 
appropriate so large an amount the matter 
must be submitted to the people of the State for 
approval before it could become effecti\e 
On 5 Jan. 1910 Governor Hughes in his 
annual message to the State Legislature recom- 
mended that the gift be accepted, and the pro- 
position that the State issue bonds to the 
amornit of $2,500,000^ for the use of the Com- 
missioner of the Palisades Inter-State Park in 
extending and improving the park under their 
junsdiction was submitted to the voters in the 
fall election of 1910 and ratified by them. 


Paine National Historical Association. 
On Decoration Day, 1910, was dedicated the 
Paine Museum at New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
building selected was the old house^ presented 
to Paine in 17^ in recogmtion of his valuable 
services during the Revolutionary War. More 
than two hundred persons were present at the 
services, which were conducted bjr the Thomas 
Paine National Historical Association. The 
speakers were Leonard Abbott, president of 
the Thomas Paine National Histoncal Associa- 
tion, Prof Thaddeus Burr Wakeman, Dr. 
Julius Severance, and W M Vander Weyde, 
secretary of the Paine Association, The Paine 
monument, from the base of which the speeches 
were made, was handsomely decorated with 
wreaths, flags, and large bunches of jpeonies. 
The wreaths were of special historical interest, 
one of them being composed of leaves of laurel 
gathered from Valley Forge, from Rocky Hill, 
and from Bordentown, N. J. — three places 
memorable in the life of Thomas Paine — 
while the other was made from leaves from the 
toni> of Wa^ington at Mount Vernon. Among 
the most interesting things which the new 
museum contains is a Kfe-sized figure of Paine 
bimself sitting with quill pen in^ hand The 
chair whereon this rests is the identical one 
which the hero nsed in his New RocheBe 
home. Numerous other intimate relics of Paine 
are on view there, the entire collection being 
one of the most complete, argentic, valuable 
exhiHts of the kind in this country. 

Paintmg. See Akt. 


P^-American Union. When the handsome 
building of the Pan-American Union was 
dedicated at Washington, D C, on 26 April 
1910, the world witnessed the beginning of 
a new peace-promoting force among the 
powers which seems destined to take second 
place in this regard only to the Hague 
(q.v.). The establishment of this insti- 
tution is the result of the efforts of Mr. An- 
drew Cam^e, who provided the funds which 
brought it into being, but so quietly and with 
such unostentation ^ was it started the general 
public scarcely realized its true significance. It 
has, perha^, been best characterized by Sena- 
tor Elihu Root, of New York, who styled it, 
*The Capitol of American Republics widiin the 
Capital of the United States.*^ It is an institu- 
tion devoted to cominemorating the pact be- 
tween the 21 American republics in order 
to bring about a better understanding among 
all, and to promote permanent peace and uni- 
versal prosperity. The director-general is Mr. 
John Barr^ still a comparatively young man, 
yet one who is looked to by_ high government 
oflRcials to bring the new institution to the 
highest possible point of operative e&iency. 
Mr. Barrett has been a newspaper reporter and 
a persistent ^boomer^ of the commercial ad- 
vantages of the l^cific Coast and was particu- 
larly prominent in attracting new settlers to 
the Paget Sound country. He is a man who 
is probably more familiar with the South 
American situation than any other individual 
in the Umted States, and the fact that he is 


Palisades Inter-State Park, In 1909 Mrs. shaping ^ coarse and poHcy of die new bu- 
Mary W. Harriman, widow of R H. Harriman, reau is one of the main things which causes 
offered to convey to the State of New York this country to set such great store by it In 
about I0/XX3 acres of land in Orange and Rock- order to bring about the much-to-be-desired 
YBst ^ 
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peace Mr. Barrett is working on the theory 
that a man engaged in work is too busy to 
have time for nghting He, and those asso- 
ciated with him in the movement, declare that 
one of the chief reasons for the failure of 
this CGuntrv- and the Latm- American Repub- 
lics to cooperate is because of misunderstand- 
ings, and add that the only way to overcome 
these is through extensive trade and commer- 
cial relations between the two. Histor>* shows 
that the conquest of foreign markets and the 
conquest of foreign affections is generally apt 
to be simultaneous. 

It must be acknowledged that most of the 
misunderstanding has been on the part of the 
Umted States. The ®Latin-American Repub' 
lies have always been pretty well conversant 
with the UniteS States and its affairs, but the 
Umted States, though it set them the example 
of declanng independence of royal nile, has 
been wont to look dow’n upon the sister re- 
publics as inferiors and in^ matters of trade 
turn its eyes almost exclusively towards Eu- 
rope and the Orient.* The initial impetus 
which led to the establishment of the Pan- 
American Union since it was the ^ first real 
acknowledgement of the^ relationship of the 
tw’o sections by the United States, occurred 
with the treaty of 1820 by w’hich this_ coun- 
try acquired Florida, w'hich was ratified at 
Madnd in October of that year. This intia- 
tory advance was further^ strengthened by 
President James Monroe m his message to Con- 
gress of 2 Dec 1823, in wrhich was enunciated 
his famous proclamation to the Old World that 
any attempt to interfere with the New World 
dependencies w’ould be resented by the oldest 
republic of the group. Although this doctnne 
was framed with laudable intent and has been 
the basis of several succeeding actions, it has 
utterly failed to group the various republics 
into uie operative unit desired Treatment to 
bring about the latter state of affairs has^ been 
going on for a score of years and the history 
of these efforts is also the history of the 
Pan-Amencan Union, or, as it was formerly, 
called, *The International Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics.* In 1889-90 delegates from 
17 Latin-American Republics met in Wash- 
ington to discuss with delegates of this 
country political and^ economical problems 
of mutual interest This conference was insti- 
gated and presided over by James G Blaine, 
then Secretary of State. It clearly established 
die fact that the American people needed to be 
educated in regard to the Latin-American re- 
publics, and taught many for the first time that 
the chief resources of the latter were not llamas, 
pampas-grass, ore> and the Amazon River. 
Following this conference an attempt was made 
by Amencan statesmen to interest the capital- 
ists of the United States in Latin-America, and, 
though it bore no immediate fruit, it may be 
^d to have sown the first seed of commercial 
interest which Mr. Barrett now seems likely 
to develop into a powerful and harmonizing 
force. 

Ube second PaurAmerican Gmference was 
held in Mexico Qty in 1901-2, the third at Rio 
de Janeiro m 1906, and the last at Buenos Aires 
in compliment to the Argentine Republic which 
celebrated the centennial of its struggle for in- 
dependence from Spain. AH of these furthered 
the work begun at ti^e flm conference; and 


were links in the chain which made the Inter- 
national Bureau of Amencan Repubhes a real- 
ity See Pax-Americax Conference 

The new bureau is to be supported by an- 
nual contnbunons from the 21 American Re- 
pubhes, the sum jiaid by each to be in propor- 
tion to Its population. Although this will cause 
die United States to pay the highest tax, this 
country- has more to gam through the new insti- 
tution than has any other, and has the further 
advantage of having the permanent seat of the 
association at its capital, as well as having one 
of Its atizens directing it The affairs of the 
Bureau will be administered by a governing 
board, comprising the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Latin-Amencan Republics at Wash- 
ington, and presided over by the Secretary of 
State of the United States as chairman ex- 
offidto. The chief administrative official is the 
director, who is chosen by vote of the govern- 
ing board, and he is in every sense an inter- 
national officer 

The Intemadonal Bureau of American Re- 
publics, which in a small way was the fore- 
runner of the present organization, despite the 
vigorous efforts of James G Blame to have 
it provided wdth a fit home, w'as able to get 
only a small dw^elling house for its meetings, 
wrhich w*as situated at 2 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D C Here the first direc- 
tor w’as William E Curtis, filling that office 
from 1890 until 1893. He was also executive 
officer of the^ first Pan-American Conference, 
special commissioner of the United States to 
Latm-Amenca, and chief of the Latm- Amen- 
can Department of the Chicago Exposition 
Although under his leadership the bureau never 
attained to any large degree of efficiency, the 
work of organization which he performed was 
important. He w’as succeeded by Clinton Fur- 
bish, who served from 1893 to 1897, and was 
in turn succeeded by Frederick Emory, who 
served until 1899 when his place was taken by 
W. W Rockhill, who gave way to William C 
Fox in 1905 Mr. Barrett succeeded Mr. Fox, 
being given the office largely through the efforts 
of Senator Elihu Root who, though appreciat- 
ing the faithful work of the previous directors, 
realized that the bureau was not coming any- 
where near its possible efficiency. It was after 
the latter had attended, in the capacity of Sec- 
retary of State, the 1906 conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, that he conceived the idea of making 
this institution a power for peace and pros- 
perity alike, and began the work of reorganizing 
it into the International Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics. He called John Barrett to his 
aid in this and, after outlining the broad gen- 
eral lines of his idea, turned over the actual 
W9rk to him _ How well he has succeeded in 
this during his three years of work the build- 
ing which was dedicated in 1910 evidences. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, who was a member of the 
first Pan-American Conference, donated the 
$750,000 which covered the cost of the erection 
of this edifice, while a Congressional appropria- 
tion of $200,000 paid for the spacious grounds; 
and the combined contributions of the Latin- 
Araerican Republics, amounting to about $50,- 
000, wm applied to equipping and furnishing 
the building 

WHle the object and purpose of the Pan- 
American Union is avowedly : ^irst, to^ 
develop ooantnerce and trader and, second, to* 
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promote better relations, close acquaintance, the United States, and in the two principal 
and more intimate associations among the ports of the Republic — Panama and Colon — 
American Republics, it is^ doing much more the United States enj03S exercise ot full 
than this ^ It is conducting an educational authontt' as regards sanitation. There must 
campaign in the furtherance of ^\hich it be no duty imposed b\ the government upon 
sends a vast amount of free literature in material for canal construction, or upon pro- 
regard to all the American Republics not visions for the constructors The canal pro- 
only to business men who may be directly ject is not a new one, attempts haring been 
influenced, but also to universmes, dubs, made in iSSi and in to many* the oceans, 
schools, and like institutions The bureau is A great deal of effort was expended by a 
at present recening and answering o\er 3,000 French compam* in the latter year, but proved 
letters of legitimate inquiry about the Latin- abortive through lack of funds* 

American Republics each month, which rep- Goverrmeni jnd Finance — At the head of 
resents an increase of about 400 per cent over government stands a President, who is elected 
Its business at the time wdien Mr. Barrett for a four-\ear term and mav not succeed 
assumed charge. The monthly bulletin of himself There are two Vice-Presidents, and a 
the Bureau, formerly comprising but a fewr Cabinet composed of nve ministers. A Cham- 
pages, is now issued^ m the form of ^ a her of Deputies, consisting of 32 members 
handsome magazine which has a monthly dr- (each member representing about 10,000 of the 
dilation of 10,000 copies All this has resulted population) meets i September of e\ery other 
in a ^reat stimulation of interest in the Latin- \ear. Local administration in the seven pro- 
American Republics,^ and already commerce be- vmces of the Repubhc is conducted under seven 
tween them and this country is recening an governors. The receipts of the go\ernment 
unprecedented impetus It seems probable that for the years 1909 and 1910 wrere estimated 
under the present regime this wnll continue to at about $5,000,000, and the expenditure at 
grow^ until It assumes the proportions for which about the same amount In lieu of a debt 
the instigators of the bureau hope, and even the Republic has the asset of an investment 
now it has begun to make for a more peaceful amounting to about $7,700,000. 
state of affairs among these turbulent repub- Public Insiruciwn — TheTt are elementary 
lies. The Pan-American Union also furnishes schools in the country to the number of 255, 
free information to all those interested in with a total enrollment of about 16,500; besides 
the subject. It is able to do this probably free schools in the canal zone with more than 
better than any other institution, through its 1,700 pupils. The sj stem of education in Panama 
possession of the^ Columbus Memorial Library, is unsatisfactory, and is undergoing a change 
which now contains more than 20yCXp volumes- therefore. The government is supporting a 
This was started at the inauguration of the number of students abroad, that they may re- 
flrst Pan-American Bureau and contrins ex- turn and build up the work of education, 
haustive historical, geographical, statistical, lit- Products, Industries, and Commerce . — Only 
erary, and travel works together with maps of about 2,551,700 acres of land in Panama are 
all the various American republics under occupation, and but a st^l portion of 

Panama. A Republic in Central America, this is under cultivation. Notwithstanding, the 
formerly a part of the Colombian Republic; soil is very fruitful. A (Jerman agricultural 
a neck of land between the American continents, orgamzation has, since 1894, been successfully 

Area end Population — The area is about operating in the province of Code; 75*000 

32.000 square miles; total length, 480 miles; cocoa trees are planted, 50^000 coffee plants, 
average width about 70 miles, minimum, 37 and 25,000 caoutchouc trees; all are beginning 
miles There are about 400,000 people in to yield-^ Other products of the soil are cocoa- 
Panama, principally Spanish, Indian, and Negro nuts, mahogany and rare woods, copaiba, 
mixed races. There are about 3,000 Chinese, sarsapanlla, and ipecacuanha. Sugar and 

40.000 West Indian Negroes, and a number of tobacco are being cultivated- The coffee crop 

L'mted States citizens working on the Canal, in one province is picked from about 500,000 
Panama City is the capital, with 40,000 popula- bushes. The annual production of caoutchouc 
tion. Colon, on the Atlantic, has 15,000 in- is about 130 tons. But the greatest product 
habitants. Other ports are Bocas del Toro and of the country^ is the banana. About 2,500,000 
Puerto Bello, on the Atlantic ; and Duke, bunches of bananas, worth $625,000, are grown 
Pedregal, Montijo, and Puerto Mudis, on the each year. Among the industries cattle and 
Pacific coast other stock raising is important Dve stock 

The Caned.-- Panama’s existence as a Re- in 1905 consisted of 65,000 cattle, 17,000 horses, 
pubHc is a result of United States protection- 1,500 mules, 26,000 swine, and 3,000 goats. The 
In consideration of this and the sum of $10,- mining industry is only in its infancy, for the 
000,000 paid at the ratification of the treaty country is rich in minerals. Turtl^shell and 
of 1904 (the year succeeding the secession of pearl fisheries are of some significance. 
Panama), together with annual payments of Manufactured goods and articles of food con- 
$250,000 after the year 1913, the United States stitute the primnpal imports, which amounted, 
has been granted a strip of t^tory from coast in 1909, to the value of $6,75^*500, of which the 
to coast for purposes of canal construction, worth of $|37i»7oo (independent of canal sup- 
(See Panama Canai.). The canal zone is five pfies) came from United States. The exports 
miles wide, and is entirely isxkr United States from the Republic are chiefly gold, hides, rub- 
control. The total length of the cam! will be her, pearl shells, cabinet woods, t^nanas, and 
about 46 miles; breadth, 300 to 50P feet; deptih, drug plants; and in 1909 amounted to the 
40 feet There will be six foaea The date value of about $1, 502,00a 
for opening this inter-ocean waterway has been Shipping, RaUxJoays, and Telegraphs. — Ton- 
otndally set for 1915. Concessioss looking to nage regfetened at flie port of Coton in 1908 
the tortificadon of the canal have been made was 1,116^350 ixms, Tcial nuniber of vessel 
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entered at the ports o£ the canal territory in 
that 3'ear. i,ioo, of about 1,903,220 tons;_ Amen- 
can tonnage, 370,375 Se\erai lines of steam- 
ers touch at the ports of botn the Atlantic and 
Paciiic coasts According to a stipulation of 
the treat} of 1904, the canal will be equally 
^accessibfe'^ to the vessels of all nations. The 
United States Government owns the only rail- 
way, which connects the two chief towns of 
the’ Republic, is 47 miles long, and cost about 
$7,500,000 for construction Telegraph cables 
give communication with the United States 
and Europe, etc 

History, 1910 — There has never been any- 
thing quite like the present ^ canal city^^ or col- 
lection of settlements in Panama, established 
with the resources and under the direction of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. In fact, it 
might be said without any reservation The 
nearest parallel is found in towms w’hich have 
groA^n tm mushroom-like in some parts of the 
West The rule of the commission secures to 
the population of the Canal Zone all^ the com- 
forts and many of the luxuries of civilization, 
including schools, department stores, and clubs. 
In the zone there are some 39 churches, 26 of 
which are owned by the Canal Commission, and 
II of the others are on land owned by the 
United States. The other two are the Wes- 
leyan Church at Gutan and the Episcopal 
Church at Bas Obispo. Every’ encouragement 
is lent to church w’ork in the zone, as the Com- 
mission considers that thereby stability’ and 
good order are encouraged More than 1,700 
children are enrolled in the Canal Zone free 
schools. 

A strong naval base is to be established at 
Guantanamo, by the advice of the war experts 
of the War and Navy departments, who reason 
that any battles of the future m which the 
United States may engage are likely to be 
fought in the neighborhood of the Panama 
Canal. It is necessary therefore to have a 
large base of supplies within easy reach of the 
canal Secretary Meyer, who was the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at St Petersburg at the time 
of the war with Japan, is strongly convinced 
of the necessity of doing aw’ay with red tape 
in naval affairs, and being prepared for pos- 
sible contingencies far in advance. The Guan- 
tanamo plan is one of the contemplated moves 
intended to make the navy a practical war 
machine. 

On I Oct. 1910, Vice-President Frederico 
Boyd assumed charge of the Government of 
Panama as acting President, in place of Dr. 
Mendoza, and a little later his place was taken 
by Dr. Pablo Arosemena, First Vice-President- 
el^t, who at the time of his election was 
minister of Panama to Chile. 

On 28 October, the Government of Panama 
secured permission from the United States to 
establish at various places additional schools 
for P^amanians of both sexes, to be taught 
by natives, the expenses paid from the Panama 
national treasury. These schools will include 
high schools, an industrial schcxxl teaching hat 
manufacture, an agricultural school, and lander- 
gartens.^ 

President Taft visited Panama in Novem- 
ber, and was warmly received. A banquet was 
given in his honor by President Arosemena 
^ the Hotel Central in Panama City, at which 
President Taft made a speech positively de- 


nying certain rumors to the effect that the 
United States w’ould annex Panama. Presi- 
dent Taft made the following statement: 
«We are here to construct, maintain, operate, 
and defend the w’orld canal which runs 
through the heart of your country. ... We 
do not wish any further responsibility in re- 
spect to }our government than is necessary 
in the carrj'ing out of our purpose to con- 
struct and maintain this canal. We have no 
desire to add to the territory under our juris- 
diction, except as the operation of the canal 
ma}’ require it^^ 

There was some discussion in the latter part 
of 1910 over a project for building a railroad 
from Panama to David, 300 miles in length, 
the plan being proposed under the administra- 
tion of the late President Obaldia ^ Samuel 
Lewis, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, w’ent 
to Washington to discuss this project and to 
argue that, in order to exclude British capital 
and control this land approach _ to the canal, 
the United States should build the road. 
Chairman Goethals did not agree with this view’, 
but President Taft went so far as to order the 
Government's Panama Railroad Engineering 
Corps to make the surveys for the proposed 
road, the Panama Government paying the ex- 
penses. Lewis's plan was to induce the Ameri- 
can Government to finance the road, should 
Panama be unable to assume the whole burden, 
as an extension of the Panama Railroad already 
built by the United States It was thought that 
the President’s visit to Panama might have been 
for the consideration of this plan, but nothing 
was said of it in public. 

A movement is on foot for a World’s Canal 
Exposition in 1915, to celebrate the opening of 
the waterway.^ New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco both desire to have this exposition, but 
the Congress, after a full hearing granted to 
the adherents of both cities, gave its official 
sanction to the claims of the latter city. 

Panama Canal. At the close of the year 
1910, Col Geo W. Goethals, chief engineer in 
charge of the Panama Canal, was able to an- 
nounce that It would be completed on time The 
facts which became known with the publishing 
of his report show the actual progress and 
make it apparent that there has been greater 
advance than has been generally believed. 

^ The portion of the canal which is most 
important in respect to time is the double flight 
of locks and three lifts at Gatun. There satis- 
factory headway has been made in excavating, 
concrete work, constructing the culverts, and 
the operating valves for the filling and empty- 
ing the locks, and in preparing for the mam- 
moth steel gates which will dam the water in 
the locks. In the lock chambers themselves 
there have been excavated during the year 
^500,000 yards of dirt, 500,000 yards of it in 
the wet. In addition, auxiliary work required 
the excavating of 640,520 yards The upper 
and middle lock spaces were entirely excavated 
and all that remained at the close of the year 
wa^75,ooo cubic yards for the lower locks. 

The cost of this enormous work had been 
reduced under the efficient methods developed 
at Panama, until it was only $06751 per cubic 
yard mcluding plant charges and division 
expenses. 
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but, of the ^04^100 cubic yards to be 
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513,803 cubic yards were in place by the end curtain walls of the spillway had been completed 
01 the >ear The cost of the concrete per and the Chagres Ruer was turned through it. 
cubic 3'ards was $7355 The lock gates w'ere Of the other portions of the w’ork, the dig- 
tne next important consideration, and after the ging of the canal from Gatun locks to the 
necessary drawings w’ere completed and bids Atlantic Ocean had reached a depth of 42 feet 
called for, me contract for their construction on land before work was suspended and be- 
was awarded at a price of $5»374 j 474* This con- tw’een the shore line and deep water, 4,500,000 
tract calls for the erection of 46 gates, or 92 cubic j'ards of earth were removed and 400,000 

leaves and must be completed by i Jan 1913. cubic yards of rock. To protect the shipping 

ihe date originally set was Jan I9I4» t>ut the entering the canal from the Atlantic a break- 
contractors agreed to advance the date a year water is being extended out to the 44-foot depth 
if they are able to live up to their contract it at sea. Betw'een Gatun and Culebra cut 9,497,- 
will mean that the canal may be opened nearly 673 cubic vards were excavated, leaving only 

a year earlier than the onginal date fixed, 3415,944 cubic jards yet to be finished. In 

wmich was i Jan. 1915^ ^ this section the most difficult work has been in 

Another important side to the work which remo\mg the higher points of land project- 
has shown satisfactory progress are the fills ing above the 45-foot channel, vrhich is to ex- 
which form the north and south toes of the tend through Gatun Lake. 

Gatun dam east of Spillway Hill The rock The Culebra Cut itself represents the great- 
fills had reached an elevation of 65 feet above est feat in excavation, 15,000,000 cubic >ards 
mean tide by the end of the fiscal year for of material having been removed during the 
1910, and the hydraulic fills w'hich are to form 3 ear previous to the report, leaving at that time 
the body of the dam between tbe toes had only 35,000,000 cubic vards yet to be dug out. 
reached an elevation of 51 feet. Satisfactory Increased difficulty m carrvdng on the w’ork has 
progress had also been made vrest of Spillway been encountered however, on account of 
Hill. This was expensive work, the 2,577,204 slides, necessitating the removal of 5.500,000 
cubic yards of dry fill costing 28 19 cents per cubic j^ards in addition to the onginal estimate, 
cubic yard and the 3,000,000 cubic yards of To provide a basin for shipping, the canal is to 
wet fill costing 3254 cents. be widened north of Pedro Miguel locks, add- 

The Gatun dam which has been constructed ing another 1,000,000 cubic vards to the total 
to equalize the water supply and prevent disas- amount of excavation yet to be done The 
trous effects from a sudden rise in the rivers slides that have developed are not expected to 
has been completed in outward design and delay the completion of the canal in an}" way 
has the plan of a semi-circular arc. In it The remainder of the canal, the lock sites, 
are 14 bays each 45 feet wide and it has 13 and approaches at Pedro Miguel and Mirafiores, 
piers and two abutments. Stony gates on ^trains are keeping pace with the rest and no delay 
of live rollers moving on castings set in the is to be anticipated from this portion of the 
pier keep the bays closed. The reliability of work. From Balboa to Naos Island on the 
the dam can be understood from the figuring Pacific side a breakwater is being constructed 
of the engineers^ who adapted the dam^ to the which will keep the channel free from silt 
needs of the situation. One bay, with the bearing and cross currents. The method of con- 
gates wide open, when the lake is at 87, will struction is similar to that on all breakwater 
discharge 11,000 cubic foot-seconds, and when work, a railroad trestle having been constructed 
all 14 are open together, they will discharge and rocks dumped along its length, 

154,000 cubic foot-seconds, while the Chagres What the figures of instruction mean can 
River has never been known to discharge more hardly be understood since there is nothing 
than 137,500 cubic foot-seconds in 33 hours. with which the Panama Canal can be compared 
To do damage the Chagres River would The advantages which will accrue to the United 
have to rise more rapidly than it has ^ ever States from its completion are much more easily 
been known to do. The maximum continued grasped, as they can be expressed in terms 
discharge of 137,500 cubic foot-seconds would which can be better understood 
have to continue for 9 hours and 20 minutes to From a commercial point of view European 
raise the level of the lake one foot, and, since countries are beginning to understand what 
it would have to raise the level five feet, ample their loss will be. New York and the manu- 
opportunity would be given, even if the opera- facturing centres whose output is within reach 
tors of the canal were grossly negligent of the Atlantic Ocean will be brought much 
One of the chief engineering problems to nearer to the whole of the rapidly developing 
solve in the construction of the Panama Canal Oriental countries. As to Chinese ports, the 
has been to equalize the water supply, pre- canal will ^ve the United States no great ad- 
venting the freshets from doing harm and be- vantage, bringing Hong Kong only 350 miles 
ing prepared to handle traffic through the canal nearer to New York than at present, but even 
even in the dryest season And, as to dry then the distance to England will be 1,600 

weather, the summer of 1908 afforded an un- miles shorter by the Suez Canal With Japan- 

usual opportunity to study the effects, as it ese ports it will be another matter, the Panama 
was the dryest year in the past nineteen. But Canal shortening New York’s distance and 
even during 1908, when conditions were un- brinmng Yokohama 1,500 miles nearer to New 
usually bad, there would have been snfiicient York: than London. 

water to handle four times as maziy vessels New York will also be brought 1,000 miles 
as pass daily through the Suez Canal When nearer to Melbourne than the Australian dty 
this was figur^ out, the attempt was to stay is to London. New Zealand will also be 

well within the truth and allow more than was brought into closer touch with the Atlantic 

necessary for leakage, evaporation, and power States of America, Auckland will be within 
supply, 8,5150 niiles of New York and iTs 350 miles of 

On 25 April 1910, die sidewalls, ffoor, and London via Ibe Panama Canal. By way of the 
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Suez It is now 12,670 miles distant from Lon- 
don. The eliect of this shortening of distances 
will be to bring the South Seas and the manu- 
facturing centres of the United States much 
closer together, with an increased trade 
relation. 

The London Times has figured what the 
gam in Australian trade alone wnll mean to 
the United States. Australia’s imports from 
the United States at present are about $35,- 
000,000, over $5,000,000 reaching Australia by- 
way of Liverpool The trade for which Eng- 
land and America are competing in Australia at 
present is of a character which will profit by 
the additional speed possible and the far lower 
cost of transportation via the Panama Canal. 

Aside from the Eastern manufacturers^ to 
whom greater sales are assured in the Orient 
by the openmg of the Panama Canal, the Pacific 
Coast States are expected to sell their products 
to much greater advantage in the European 
markets, being able to send them over a compar- 
atively short course in the same bottoms, in- 
stead of depending on the long trip around 
Cape Horn or transporting the freight from 
one vessel to another overland The Pacific 
ports will also profit to a large degree from 
the increased trade direct with European coun- 
tries, a large portion of which is now handled 
overland in three w’ays Only the heavier car- 
goes like cement come around Cape Horn, and 
very little of the trade can be sent overland 
at a profit, while the double handling at the 
Isthmus of Panama has been found to be 
costly on account of breakage On this ac- 
count trade between the Pacific Coast and 
Europan countries ^ has always been at a 
minimum But it is expected to increase to 
a large degree as soon as the Panama Canal 
is finished. 

The nght of the United States to fortify 
the Panama Canal has remained an unsettled 
question and did not take active form until^ ex- 
President Roosevelt took occasion to say in a 
public speech at Omaha that the honor of the 
United States would be sacrificed if the Canal 
were not properly protected. President Taft 
strongly endorsed Roosevelt’s remarks and in 
his message to Con^fress, in Dec. 1910, recom- 
mended the appropriation of $2,000,000 for im 
mediate work m fortifications. The position of 
the United States in this matter is rather pe- 
culiar and according to several European 
powers, entirely neutral. On the other hand, 
it is quite obvious that the United States could 
not be expected to spend over $300,000,000 on 
the canal and then leave it without protection 
against any foreign power which might, for 
selfish reasons, wish to seize it and block its 
use. Nevertheless the United States, in un- 
dertaking to maintain the neutrality of the 
canal by its own forces, will have an important 
if not too great a problem on its hands. 

The right of the United States to fortify 
the canal has been attacked by England be- 
cause of the Hays-Pauncefote treaty. But this 
treaty does not prohibit the United States from 
building fortifications, although it was based 
on the Suez Canal treaty between England and 
Egypt, for the seventh article of the Suez agree- 
ment to the effect that, ^no fortifications shall 
be erected commanding the canal and the 
waters adjacent,® was deliberately omitted in 
the Hays-Pauncefote treaty and the Senate of 


the United States, it w'as understood at the 
time, ratiiied the treaty on that account The 
fact that this article was omitted has general \ 
been regarded as a tacit admission that tne 
United States could fortify, and m the Ha>s- 
Bunau-Varilla treaty the tw^enty-third article 
provides that ^^the United States shall have 
the right, at all times and in its discretion, to 
use its police, and its land or naval forces, or 
to establish fortifications, to protect the canal.® 

When the question took active form Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla made public a letter in which he 
said that the provisions included the neutral- 
ity of the canal, and the absolute equality of 
all nations wuth regard to canal dues, and the 
nght use of the canal The employment of 
fortifications to protect the canal was intended 
as a safeguard against filibusters, local in- 
surrections, and W'ars with neighboring coun- 
tries. ®If the United States decide to fortify 
the canal,® he said, ^^they will do so in their 
independence as a great military power, and 
not by virtue of a formal concession granted 
them by treaty® 

European nations, however, brought up the 
argument that, while the United States in main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine might feel 
called upon to maintain by force of arms if 
necessary the neutrality of the Panama Canal, 
their strategic position might in some w^ay be 
affected. 

Secretary of War Dickinson, in his annual 
report, transmitted to President Taft, 9 Dec. 
1910, urgently recommended the fortifying of 
the Panama Canal The report contained a 
request for $7,000,000 to begin fortifications 
for the termini of the canal, the total cost of 
which is to be $19,546,843, and also asks for 
$2,000,000 to establish a naval base in the 
Canal Zone. 

The National Board of Defense has planned 
to fortify the Panama Canal with the most 
modem and heaviest types of guns, batteries, 
and systems of mines. Considerable discussion 
of the right of the government to fortify the 
canal has taken place, but the fact that large 
quantities of supplies and ship stores for the 
use of vessels must be kept constantly on hand 
is urged a reason for protection It has also 
been shown that no international reason exists 
against the fortifying of the canal. 

Giant electric locomotives will move the 
shipping through the^ locks on the Panama 
Canal. These locomotives will be geared to the 
track by a middle rail cut into the form of a 
rack, giving enormous traction power. Track 
material to the extent of 8,000 tons wdll be 
necessary to provide for these locomotives. 

The east bank of the Culebra Cut, which 
has caused great trouble on account of land- 
slides, was affected by the loosening of 75,000 
cubic yard of rock which moved slowly towards 
the canal prism and caused another delay in 
the work at this point dunng Oct. 1910. The 
landslide followed a fault in the rock 

On President Taft’s visit to the Panama 
Canal in 1910 he obtained information on a 
number of important questions which required 
action by Congress. Chief of these was the 
question j of fortification, but toll rates were 
also to be decided upon. This matter required 
comprehensive handling, as the canal, as a busi- 
ness undertaking, must not place pn^bitive 
rates against shipping, much of which it can 
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win away from the Suez Canal by fostering. 
The canal will also ha\e to compete for busi- 
ness with the Tehuantepec line, which makes a 
short land haul across 5 jexico, and during 1910 
ordered 45 \essels to take care of its increased 
business. 

The toll by the Suez Canal is seven francs 
per gross ton, approximately $140 The Suez 
Canal is 90 miles long and th Panama Canal 
about 50 Federal regulation of ship supplies 
at both ends of the canal was also a necessaiy' 
consideration. It was also decided to lav out 
the towns in the canal zone with the' idea 
of uniformity of architecture and a regulation 
was made requinng governmental inspection of 
all plans. The government’s policy regarding 
the operation of the Panama Railroad, which 
it owns, w'as also an important consideration. 
It was found that $1,000,000 appropriation 
would be necessary to relocate it. A portion 
of the old track has been drowned out by 
changing the water flow. As soon as the 
Tvater in Gatun Lake reached 22 feet it covered 
the tracks From Paradise to Corozal new 
track was laid in 1910 The new line from 
Gatun to Gamboa was scheduled for comple- 
tion I Jan. 1912. 

A regulation w^hich has been advanced for 
the government of the Panama Canal relates to 
searchlights, a matter affecting the shipping 
interests of the entire world. If the regulation 
in force at Suez is follow’ed the searchlights 
required will carry a projector capable of giving 
light under two different conditions. A broad, 
flat beam will be required to illuminate both 
banks of the canal, to be used when no other 
ship is approaching, and another, breaking the 
light by a dark space in the middle, directing 
the light towards both banks, but throwing no 
light directly ahead, so as not to interfere 
with the navigation approaching. 

The world had become quite complacently 
settled m the opinion that a ^canal across the 
Isthmus could not be built ® Even many United 
States^ citizens — otherwise hard-headed and 
far-seeing — joined in this pessimistic cr\’ Yet, 
within a few years time, and at comparatively 
moderate cost in money and no unnecessary 
cost in lives, the backbone of the Continent has 
been broken, and the tw^o oceans, long pound- 
ing almost within earshot of each other are 
about to be united. It was the *Open Sesame,* 
not only of the highest t>pe of engineering skill, 
but of the most advanced sanitary science that 
has accomplished this. Col. W. C Gorgas or- 
ganized a campaign of sanitation that changed 
pestilential Panama into the most healthful spot 
in the tropics, banished the mosquito and yellow 
fever, and made possible the achievements of 
Colonel Goethals and his 45*000 men. The care 
and organizadon of these men, whose every 
interest — physical, mental, sodat moral, educa- 
tional and* reH^ous — is looked after, consti- 
tutes a chapter in humanitarian science that has 
won its own triumphs. Those who pass throogh 
the canal in the coming times will naturally be 
most impressed with the achievement as a verita- 
ble monument of engineering skill ; Imt no view 
of the finished work, or account of its incepdoo 
and progress, is complete that does not take note 
of the sanitary and industrial preparadons and 
conditions that made the great work possible. 
See Message, PnESiDENT^a 


Pan Islamism. The spread oi Islamism in 
certain parts of .Asia and even in Europe has 
led one writer to cail it the most vital in- 
fluence in the world to-da>. *It is the only 
faith. ^ he savs, * whose precepts form the basis 
of civil law throughout all the countnes in 
which It is dominant. It is making converts 
more rapidly than all other religions combined 
Its agents are swarming through all the ter- 
ntories of the Old World. Thev have civilized 
immense regions of central Afnca and have 
buflt up the scattered pagan tribes into pow erful 
communities ; they are permeating the East 
Indies; they are breaking uown the caste de- 
gradation of India, a mosque has been built m 
Liverpool and another is projected for New 
York Citv\ Before this triumphant progress 
many world-evils are scattered, the usurer, the 
gambler, alcohol, and all the debasing practices 
of pagan people 

There are alleged to be three mediums 
through which the new' leaven is working The 
first of these is the educational centre of 
Cairo. At the old El-Azhar Universitv 
10,000^ students receive free tuition from the 
faculties of theologv’ and jurisprudence, and 
the Gordon College, at Khartum, has an im- 
mense influence throughout the w'hole of the 
Sudan. The second medium is the press. News 
of the chief occurrences of the modern wrorld 
is now transmitted daily to scores of new'spapers 
in Egypt, Turkey,^ Persia, and other Oriental 
countnes. The third medium is the new rail- 
road betw’een Damascus and Mecca, which will 
convey thousands of pilgrims annually to the 
Sacred City and greatly increase the intercourse 
of Moslems from all parts of the world. The 
awakening of the Mohammedan peoples is said 
to 1^ becoming everywhere more and more 
manifest. Persia has established constitutional 
government. Afghanistan has schools and fac- 
tories, freedom of faith, and, to us the su- 
preme test of civilization, an arsenal manned 
by native workmen, and a well armed standing 
militia of 100,000 men. The petition of Mo- 
hammedan women, subjects of Russia, to the 
Duma, demanding equal rights and the suffrage, 
was in 1910 the subject of comment in the 
American and European press. 

Paper. The Census Bureau announced in 
its annual report issued Oct 1910 that 
4,002,000 cords of wood had been made into 
paper during the year 1909 and that the cost of 
the transformation was $34,478,ooa This w^as 
an increase of 650^20 cords over 1908 and 39,000 
over 1907. The advancing cost of wood pulp 
of all kinds increased the outlay in 1909 over 
that of 1907 more than $2,000,000, althoi^ the 
increased production was small The report 
pointed out the decrease in the use of spruce for 
I>aper making. ’VMnle still the most popular 
wood for the purpose, there has been a steady 
falling off, the perccn^e of that material bring 

t per cent in 1909, 64.5 per cent in 1908, and 
i per cent in 1907- The price in the mean- 
while had increase more than a dollar a oord. 
The use of hemlock decreased also. Corre- 
sponding increases were made balsam, white 
hr, and several hatrdwoods, including birch, 
be^h, maple gam, and bass wood White fir, 
which is m increasing demand, is common in 
many of the national forests. Of the 2421,000 
^rds of spruce consamcd in 1909 770,000 were 
imported. 
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It has been found that wood pulp paper is 
used to a much greater extent than formerly 
and that the quality of this paper is such that 
It will not endure like the cloth papers. Libra- 
nans have complained of collecting books which 
could not possibly remain intact Only about 12 
per cent of the modem books are pnnted on 
cloth paper In time the others collected in 
hbranes will become useless. 

The tariff on paper under the Payne- Aldrich 
law IS such as to keep foreign paper manufac- 
turers off the Amencan market At the close 
of 1910, however, this had not had the effect 
of increasing the price of paper and affected 
the market only in respect to quality. The 
best paper is made of pure hemp and linen. 
The next lower class is composed of cotton 
and linen, and the lower grades are made of 
cotton rags and wood pulp. The cheapest paper 
contains only wood pulp. 

Paper Trust. See Trusts. 

Papua. British territory in New Gmnea; 
comprises the southeastern portion of the island 
and includes the D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade 
Islands, together with other small islands, and 
those lying in the Gulf of Papua. The western 
and northern botmdaries are formed by Dutch 
and German New Guinea The area of the 
colony is about 90,540 square miles The popu- 
lation is 500,000, approximately; there are about 
1,200 foreigners, including 700 Europeans 
There are four good ports, viz. : Port Moresby, 
Samarai, Daru, and Bonagai — all on Woodlark 
Island Chnstianity and secular instruction are 
imparted to thousands of the natives by the 
missionanes of four societies The Papua Act 
of 1905 changed ®Bntish New Guinea^^ to the 
^Terntorj' of Papua, and gave the countiy, 
formerly administered by Australia and sup- 
ported by a colonial appropriation amounting 
annually to $75,000, over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment There are a Lieutenant-Governor, 
also the Qiief of Justice, and a Secretary. The 
Government leases but does not sell Crown 
lands. For judicial purposes the country is 
divided into eight districts, in all of which there 
are pe^ native officers of the law and justice 
There is a Central Court at Port Moresby. The 
Government receipts for 1908-09 amounted to 
$135,050, and the expenditure to $252,650; the 
Australian grant to about $115,000. The gross 
revenue for 1909-10 was about $309,000, and the 
expenditure about $32^000. Customs duties 
afford the most lucrative source of revenue. 
Postal matter to the extent of 90,600 letters, 
and 61,300 parcels and newspapers, passed 
through the postoffice in 1906-07 A large per- 
centage of the land is cultivated, and agriculture 
is extending. Cocoanuts are raised on 250POO 
acres Other important products are cotton, 
vanilla, kapoc, tapioca, cinnamon, tea, and 
tobacco. Valuable forests exist, containing tim- 
bers, sandal-wood, ebony, gums, rattans, sago 
palm, etc. Gold is mined, the output in 1908 
being worth about $257,550 The leamng articles 
of import into Papua are food produce, tobacco, 
hardware, and drapery; the exports abroad are 
chiefly copra, pearl shell, gold, pearls, sandal- 
wood, coffee, rubber, and trepang The value 
of the imports in 1908-09 was approximately 
$461,550; and the total exports amounted to 
about $388,500. The commerce of the previous 
year was valued at more than $851,500. The 
shipping at the ports registered over 224,200 


tons in 1909. The preponderance of trade is 
with Queensland and New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. Internal traffic is carried on, in some 
localities, over the inland waterways. 

Paraguay. A Repubhc in South America 

Area and Population . — There is a territorial 
dispute between Paraguay and the Bolivian 
Republic, but the area may be put at 1^,000 
square miles. The population in 1908 w’as about 
715,840, of w^hom 50,000 were Indians, and the 
balance mixed races In the 1900 population 
there were 9,300 Argentines, 2,700 Italians, 1400 
Brazilians, 1,100 Spaniards, 900 Germans, 800 
French, 400 English, and 600 (other) South 
Amencans. The chief town and seat of Gov- 
ernment is Asuncion, with about 52,000 inhabi- 
tants Villa Rica has 30,000 inhabitants ; 
Conception, 25,000; San Pedro, 8,000; Carape- 
gua, 7,000; Paraguari, 10,000; Villa del Pilar, 
10,000, etc. More than 1,000 immigrants en- 
tered the country in 1908. 

Government and Finance — Administrative 
divisions in the Republic are counties, of which 
there are 23, locally governed by councils and 
chiefs The people are actively concerned in 
their ^ owm government, every 12,000 of the 
inhabitants sending one representative to the 
House of Deputies, and 2 members to the 
Senate. The salary for both Senators and 
Deputies is $1,000 per year. The President 
exerases executive ^ functions through a 
cabinet of 5 ministers in charge of the depart- 
ments of the Interior, of Finance, Worship and 
Justice, War, and of Foreign Affairs. His 
salary is about $9,500 ; he is assisted by a Vice- 
President, with an allowance of $4,&o The 
country became independent of Spain in 1811 
The present constitution dates from 1870. The 
revenue of the Government for 1910 was about 
$2,161,000, and the expenditure estimated at 
$2,579,750. Customs, stamp dues, and the sale 
of timber are important sources of revenue 
The external debt of the country at the end of 
1909 was about $4,053,800. There is a national 
bank in the Republic, with a capital of 
$6,000,000. The Conversion Office, capital about 
$210,000, receives about $150,000 yearly from 
specific duties The Agricultural Bank has a 
capital of about $1,000,000, the Paraguayan 
Bank a capital of approximately $2,100,000. 
There are also other financial institutions The 
gold ^^dollar® is worth about $100, the paper, 
about 7. cents, 1908 

Justice, Religion, and Education — There are 
justices of the peace in all the counties, various 
minor courts throughout the Republic, and a 
High Court of Justice at the capital The State 
religion is Roman Catholic. There is, however, 
religious freedom in the country The Gov- 
ernment supports^ education, maintaining 42 
pupils in Europe in 1903, and granting general 
aid. At Asuncion there is a National College, 
with 15 professors and more than 200 students. 
In 1907 there were about 550 schools, writh 800 
teachers, and a total enrollment of 41,000^ 
Besides these there are private schools, several 
Protestant schools for boys and girls, and an 
agricultural school with a_ model farm. Ele- 
mentary education is obligatory as well as 
gratuitous. 

Agricultural and Industrial^ Resources . — 
Tobacco is one of the principal products. 
Oranges are a fine crop; Paraguay tea is culti- 
vated; maize, manioc, and beans are grown. 
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The Xew Australia Colony, inland, produces 
maize, cassava, beans, sweet potatoes, sugar- 
cane, bananas, oranges, and peaches; and the> 
have stores, a saw-mill, and liquor works. Live 
stock in 1908 included about 5,500,000 cattle, 
182,800 horses, 7,600 donkeys, 214,000 sheep, 
32,350 goats, and 23,900 s\Mne The stock- 
raising^ industry is a great resource to the 
Republic. The forests produce medicinal plants, 
and much valuable timber 

Trade and Shipping — The leading imports 
into Paraguay are textiles, provisions, hardware, 
liquors, drugs, and clothing The \alue of 
$1,151,600 in imports came, in 1908, from Ger- 
many; $834,000 from Great Britain; $754,500 
from Argentine Republic; $357,400 from 
France; and $281,000 from Italy. Total imports 
in that year amounted to about $3,971,150 The 
exports are chiefly dried meat, hides, yerba, 
oranges, tobacco, timber, and some tea, amount- 
ing in 1908 to the value of about $3,770400. 
The imports and exports for 1909 amounted to 
$3»693 j25o, and $5,008,200, respectively. There 
is ^ a commercial arrangement with Great 
Britain. All British trade passes through 
Brazil and Argentina Vessels^ entered and 
cleared at the port of Asuncion in iqc^, about 
1,200, ^ most representative of Argentine and 
Brazilian trade. Steamers visit the port 
regularly Asuncion will shortly be en route 
of Xew York liners up the Plata River, monthly 
service. 

Posts, Railways, and Telegraphs — There 
were about 225 postofflces in the Republic in 
1908. Receipts for the year aggregated approxi- 
mately $2S300 Paraguay belongs to the ^postal 
union There is a line of railway 155 miles in 
length, owned by an English company _ The 
countiy is greatly la need of more railways, 
and also of better roads, which are little better 
than passes or paths. There are about 1,960 
miles of telegraph line, operated through 64 
offices, and a telephone system working at the 
capital There are telegraphic connections with 
the Argentine Republic wires, and thence with 
world systems. 

History, 1910 — A presidential decree on 6 
Aug 1909, authorized the establishment of a 
mortgage bank in Asuncion with a capital of 
$2,000,000, operations to begin when one-fourth 
of the capital has been subscribed and to con- 
tinue for 50 years, or at the discretion of the 
executive. On 30 July 1909, the GovemmOTt 
formally approved the arbitration convention 
signed on 13 March by the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, and the Sec, of State of the United 
States, Hon. Elihu Root. A law has recently 
been promulgated providing that patent medi- 
cines, domestic or foreign, shall not be placed 
on sale wi^out authority from the National 
Department of Health, and a detailed statement 
of the chemical contents, by elements, must be 
printed on each receptacle. In September 1919, 
Dr. Manuel Gondra was elected to the presi- 
dency. I>octor Gondra was formerly Miniver 
to Brazil and more recently Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Paralysis, Infantile. See ImPANOTE 
Paralysis. 

Parcels Post The campaign carried on for 
a number of years to bring aboott a parcels post 
system, making it possible to take advantage 
of the postoffice in the forwarding of ordinary 
packages took a decided forward movement 


during 1910, partly on account of increased 
rates charged by the express companies, but 
also due to the pubhatj' given to the fact that 
the Poseoffice Department would be able to 
take greater ad\antage of its rural delivery 
routes^ if a parcels post were put into effect 
Opposition to it has been concentrated in the 
fear that a mail-order trust would be formed 
that would greatly alter business conditions 

The Postal Reform League, one of the most 
povrerful organizations devoted to this subject, 
arculanzed the country with pamphlets showing 
limitations of the postal system and point- 
ing out possible means of making it pay. The 
fear that the postage on magazines vrould be 
raised also caused the popular periodicals in 
their own defense to investigate the Postoffice 
Department and point out methods by which the 
department could be placed on a pajing basis 
without taking a step which they regarded 
as inimical to them The Postal Reform 
League pointed out discrepancies between our 
postal department and those in other coun- 
tries, maintaining that more liberal measures 
could be successfully used here. Such ex- 
amples as the follownng w’ere used in argu- 
ment: The limitation on weight in this country 
IS II pounds at the rate of 12 cents a pound. 
In Germany the rate is ^ oi s. cent a pound 
A low rate would also be possible in this coun- 
try, it was maintained, if the postal department 
were able to handle a portion of the business 
on which the express companies now’ have a 
practical monopoly. The Postal Progress 
League carried on its campaign on the assump- 
tion that the Postoffice by limiting its actirities 
arbitrarily has violated a business law and can. 
only be^ made a pa3ring institution by handling 
economically all the business possible with its 
faalities. As to facilities, the argument has 
been strongly put forward that the rural mail 
routes are now traversed by practically emply 
wagons, causing a large deficit, while with 
a parcels post these w’agons would be full 
and not create a deficit The parcels post 
regulations in effect at the close of igio pro- 
vided for a rate of 12 cents a pound; a length 
of 3 feet, 6 inches, and combined length and 
girth 6 feet Maximum weight ii pounds. 

Paret, William, sixth P. E. bishop of Main- 
land, 137th in succession in the American epis- 
copate; dean in years of Ae house of bishops 
in 1911, the 15th of the living American bishops 
in order of precedence in the House of Bishops ; 
b New York City 23 Sept 1826; prepared for 
college at Columbia Grammar School and was 
graduated at Hobart College A.B. 1849, and 
prepared for holy orders under instruction from 
Bishop Delancey. He was admitted to the dia- 
conate by Bishop Chase in 1852 and advanced to 
the priesthood m 1853. He was rector of St 
John's Church, Qyde, N. Y., 1S52-54; of Zion 
Church, Westdiester Co, N. Y, 18^-64; of St 
Paul's, Saginaw, Mich., 18^-66; Trinity, Elmira, 
N. Y., 1866-68; Christ Church, Wilfiamsport, 
Pa., 1868-76, and of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Washington, D. C, 1876-84. It was during this 
pastorate that he was called to be successor to 
the Rt Rev. William Pinkney, who had served 
the (hocese as prelate 13 years. He was con- 
secrated in his own church in Washington, 8 
Jan. 1^5, by the Rt Rev. Alfred Lee of Dela- 
ware- Hotert College conferred on him the 
hanorary degree of DJD. in 1867, and of LL.D. 
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in 1880. He originated the Diocese o£ Washing* 
ton, created out of his own Diocese of Maryland, 
by the surrender of the territory included in the 
District of Columbia and the counties of St 
!Mar\’’s, Charles, Pnnce George's, and Montgom- 
ery of the State of Maryland and comprising a 
population of 314,667 souls at the time of the 
organization in 1895. He declined to accept the 
bishopnc of the new diocese, electing to remain 
with the old diocese of Maryland out of which 
he had consented to^ have cut so important a 
portion as the District of Columbia including 
the City of Washington, the national capital. 
His important books are ^St. Peter and the 
Primacy of the Roman See;^ ^Our Freedom 
and our Catholic Heritage,^ and ^The Method 
and^ Work of Lent^ In 1909 Bishop Paret, 
having reached the advanced age of 83 years, 
•was given a coadjutor in the person of Bishop 
John Gardiner Murray (qv). 

Paris. See France. 

Parish Schools. The parish or parochial 
schools^ belonging to the Catholic Church in 
the United States are, as a rule, nearly as old 
as the churches to which they belong. The 
system itself is practically coeval with the 
Amencan Cathohc Church Old St. Peter’s, in 
Barclay street. New York, the first Catholic 
church founded in New York, and one of the 
first in the countiy, had its parochial school 
more than a centur>" ago, and this •was the 
first free school m the city of New York. 
Wherever there seems a prospect that a school 
can be maintained, the first duty of the priest 
in charge of a new pansh is to found the 
school and if possible build a schoolhouse, in 
which he sometimes acts as teacher, but more 
often delegates this duty to a lay teacher or 
to nuns of some one of the various teach- 
ing Orders with which his parish may be 
afiiliated. In a Polish parish the Felician Sis- 
ters, an order of Franciscan nuns founded in 
Poland in 1855, are nearly certain to be called 
in to take charge of the schools; in a German 
parish it may be the Sisters of a German Order 
of St Francis, or if the priest happens to be 
a member of the Society of Jesus, a Dominican 
or a Franciscan, he will be most likely to 
invite into the parish the Order of nuns with 
which his own Order is connected. The Sisters 
of St Dominic, the Sisters of St Benedict, and 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame are all teach- 
ing sisterhoods, although they are often found 
in charge of other work as^ well. Thus the 
enormous labor of maintaining these schools 
has been distributed along lines of natural 
development Its extent may be seen from the 
fact that there are in the United States 4703 
parochial schools in which are enrolled 1,197^- 
913 children. The total number of Catholic 
churches in the country is 12,923, and the total 
number of Catholics about 14235450. It will 
be seen, therefore, that more than one-third 
of the churches maintain schools in which the 
average number of pupils is 253, and it may 
be said in a general -way that the bulk of these 
schools are found in cities and large towns. 

These statistics do not, of course, include 
schools such as convent academies, colleges for 
priests and for Catholic young men, or schools 
in omhanages and other institutions, so that 
the figures for the schools strictly parochial 
do not by any means cover the whole number 


of pupils educated in Catholic schools. In the 
early days of the Catholic church in Amenca 
It was usual for the children of Catholic par- 
ents to attend the public school until they 
reached an age to be sent a-way to school, when, 
if the parents could afford it, the girls usually 
finished their education at a con\ ent The 
Ursuline Sisters, who in Europe have al'wa3S 
been cloistered nuns, became in America teach- 
ing Sisters, and the Ursuline Convent in New 
Orleans and other convent schools conducted 
by this Order are famous throughout the coun- 
tr}^ Other sisterhoods, like the School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame and the Sisters of Chanty 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, have been founded 
especially for the -work of educating Catholic 
youth, particularly young girls. Among the 
teaching Orders of men the Christian Brothers 
are perhaps the best known, but other Orders 
are the Brothers of Mary and the Xavienan 
Brothers, members of which usually take charge 
of the boys’ division of the parochial school 
when the number of pupils warrants the em- 
plojinent of several teachers. There are many 
schools, however, in which the entire work of 
teaching both boys and girls up to the age of 
graduation from the grammar school, is in 
the hands of the Sisters of some Order. As 
a rule, the number of boys is slightly under 
the number of girls, perhaps 10 per cent in 
some cases, and in a few schools the boj^s 
outnumber the girls Other sisterhoods than 
those already mentioned are, the Sisters of 
Chnstian Charity, the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, and the Sis- 
ters of Mount Carmel The last two mentioned 
are in charge of most of the schools in the 
city of New Orleans 

A peculiarity of the parochial school which 
distinguishes it from the public school is that 
in it the children of ea:h nationality are taught, 
as the church of each nationality is formed, 
separately. There may be here and there Irish 
children in a city parish made up mainly of 
Germans or Italians, but as a rule, when the 
people of any nationality are strong enough 
m any one ^ place to support a church and 
priest of their own people, they get one With 
the church comes the school, in which the 
teacher is often of the same traditions as the 
children, whereas in the public school no such 
segregation is possible. When the children 
reach high school age, however, they either 
leave the parochial school for the public high 
school, are sent to private schools, or if there 
is a Catholic high school the graduates of the 
various grammar schools go to that The city 
of Boston, with its suburbs, has 76 parochial 
schools and 22 Catholic schools of high school 
grades, in which are enrolled altogether 50,352 
children under 900 Sisters, 81 teaching Broth- 
ers and 45 lay teachers. The number of chil- 
dren in these schools ranges from 1,100, 800 
and 900 in the larger schools to 58 in the 
smallest, though the school in the parish of 
Our Lady of Help^ has about 2,000 pupils, — 962 
boys and 1,031 girls. The usual number of 
pi^ils is from 300 to 400. 

In Chicago, the Polish parishes of St John 
Cantius and St Mary of Perpetual Help main- 
tain ^ools with 1408 and 1,535 pupils 
respectively, St Stanilaus Kosfka has its school 
in charge of 65 School Sisters of Notre Dame;, 
with 3;,940 pupils; the school of St Qiarles 
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Borromeo, an Italian saint, has 1,387 pupils; 
St Michael's, German, has 1,830; and these 
are t\-pical In Buffalo St Ann’s parish, Ger- 
man, has a school of 1,505 cnildren in charge 
of the Sisters of St Francis, the Polish parish 
of St. Stanislaus has a company of Feiician 
Sisters numbering^ 55, m charge of 1,815 chil- 
dren. In New York, where for man\' \ears 
the scarcity of schoolhouses has forced” the 
Board of Education to arrange part-time 
classes, the 278 parochial schools take care of 
69,617 children, and this does not include Brook- 
hm, wuth Its 73 parochial schools enrolling 51,- 
367 pupils The parochial schools in New York 
have had among their pupils many priests now 
of national reputation This is also the case 
in Baltimore. Baltimore has a large num- 
ber of parochial schools in proportion to 
her population, there being 45 parish schools, 
with 13,899 pupils, in the cih’ itself, and in the 
archdiocese there are 95 schools and 21,711 
pupils. 

New York has 142 Catholic churches, 86 
schools for boys wdth 26,841 pupils, and 86 
schools for girls with 29,852 pupils. These 
boys' and girls\ schools coexist m the same 
parishes. Catholic tradition being opposed to 
the education of boys and girls in the same 
classroom It may be stated that the coedu- 
cational school practically does not find place 
in Catholic panshes, and only exists tempo- 
rarily in some small parish where there is as 
yet but one teacher and one schoolroom for 
perhaps 25 or 30 young children The usual 
number of teachers in a school varies but 
slightly ; 40 or 50 pupils to each instructor is 
the ordinary number. 

The course^ of education in the parochial 
school, technically speaking, approximates 
rather closely to the lines of the ordinary pub- 
lic school fn New York the students in 
Catholic schools pass the regents' examination 
ilusic usually receives especial attention. 

The following table gives the number of 
schools and pupils in each archdiocese and 
diocese in the United States, The lines of the 
diocese do not, of course, coincide with the 
lines of the city or State from which it derives 
Its name, the archdiocese of Baltimore includ- 
ing the State of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, while that of Chicago includes but 
little more than the city itself, and the State 
of New Jersey is divided between the diocese 
of Newark and that of Trenton. Catholic mis- 
sion work in the greater part of the South 
is of comparatively recent origin and except 
in old Catholic settlements like that of New 
Orleans the schools, like the churches, are few 
and not largely attended, scattered oyer a larye 
territory. In&an schools are carried on by 
a special order, the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament for Indians, and the Oblate Sisters, anr 
Order of colored women, have charge of a few 
schools for colored p^ple. The statistics are 
taken from the CathoKc Directory for 1909. 


ArchcUGcese or D.ocese 


Scroo 

S Pup 5 

St Louts 


*73 


St Pa..: 


S3 

2 1 -,50 

Sao Francisco . 


37 

1 7 220 

Sante Fe 


IS 

I 

Aioany 


47 

:: 95 " 

A^ton 


63 


Altoona 


27 

7 ^26 

Baker C ty 


5 


Bex.e’niie . 


70 

£ 520 

Boise 


7 

1,183 

Brootnyn . . 


73 

51.367 

Buffa^b 


104 

3C C,2- 

Bur.ington 


20 

5 *25 

Char eston 


i 

£1: 

Cheyenre 


2 

15s 

C e' e.and 


iS 5 

.+4 275 

Cc.umnus 


S 4 

10 ,45 

CQnco-d.a 


25 

3,0 = 3 

Co -.ngton 


3 “ 

r.osK 

Dallas 


29 

3 240 

Da\enport ... 


4S 

4.792 

Denver 


26 

6 S20 

Detrc.t 


<0 

23 cS6 

Duluth . . 


10 

1,520 

Ene 


44 

10 050 

Fall R.ver 


24 

10,930 

Fargo 


32 

0 020 

Fort Wayne 


82 

14 ^52 

Galveston 


32 

5.000 

Grand Rapids 


66 

13,54 = 

Great Fahs 


5 

64" 

Green Bay 

. 

104 

16 4tM 

Harrisburg 


36 

S 202 

Hartford 

. 

7S 

32 020 

Helena 


20 

4.S5O 

Indianapolis . . 


loS 

15.097 

Kansas City 


42 

S.S 43 

La Crcsse ... . . 

. 

74 

9 h "5 



s 

1,2 = 0 

Leavenworth 


39 

S. 7 C 0 

Lincoln . ... 


2 S 

1.029 

Little Rock 


39 

3 191 

Louisville 


70 

11,235 

xs.Sco 

Manchester. ... 


37 

Marquette. ..... 

Mobue . . 


23 

6.650 


31 

4,132 

Monterey-Lros-Angeles 


30 

6 r 576 

Nashville 


22 

3 302 

Natcbex 


19 

3.S61 

Natchitoches . . 


16 

2,100 

Newark 


no 

SO, coo 

Ogdensburg. 

Oklahoma...... ... 


IS 

32 

3.739 

5.376 

Omaha 


75 

8,267 

Peona 

, 

70 

11^360 

Pittsburg 



39,626 

Portland 


aS 

10.675 

Providence 


30 

i7,8i8 

Richmond . . . 


3 Z 

5.728 

Rochester. . ... 


53 

18,284 

Rockford 


22 

3.750 

Sacramento . . 


II 

562 

St Augustme . . 


18 

2,976 

St Cloud 


36 

4,600 

St Joseph.. . 


X 3 

1,934 

^It Lake 


s 

.. 1^5 

San Antonio 


36 

6,610 

^vannah 

, . 

13 

2,064 

Scranton 



14,130 

Seattle 


26 

4.534 

Sioux City 

Sioux FalU.... 


48 

7,150 


23 

2.590 

Spna^fi^d 


56 

22,973 

Supermr 


S 3 

4.675 

Syracuse 

Trenton . . 


18 

45 

7,38s 

12,303 

Tucson 


7 

1,300 

Wheeling - 

. . . 

U 

1 . 97 S 

Wichita 


36 

1.911 

WilmmgtGin 

. . 

13 

3.560 

"WlTTOTV*- -t-t----.- -- - - 


28 

4.630 

1,100 

Brownsvilic........... 

North CanAna. ........ ..... 

Alas 3 ia..««. ..... ... ...... 

... 

9 

1 

8 

579 

297 



Ibfcal 


4»703 

I.197.913 


Archidjocese or Diocese 
Baltimoro. . . 

Boston 

Chicago ... . 

Cincinisat] ... 

Dttbuque . . 

Milwaukee . . 

New Orieaos 
New York. 

OrMfOta City. . 

PhiJadelphSa 



Scsbools 


95 


139 


Paxfcer CenteoniaL The looth anniversaiy 
sois* Theodore Parker was celebrated 

§7,040 at C 3 iicago in Nofv, 191a The celebration took 
aBr€ 6 s form of a congress held conjointly by the 
3,;^ Ccmgiess of Religions, the Free Reli^on Asso- 
14.57* datian of America, and the National Federation 
^ ^ ReHgioas liberals. The topics treated in- 

4*1^40 cindcd Mhe Rights of the N^o,^ ^The Cause 
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of the Laborer,^ ^The Advancement of Women, ^ takes occasion to meet the prisoners soon after 
^Abohtion of War,^ ^The Proper Use of they come out of the House of Correction, 
Talents, Wealth and Opportunities,^ ^The offering them a free night’s lodging and a 
Right Treatment of Cnme,^ ^The Moral In- meal. Although suspicious, the discharged 
fluence of the Home,^ ^The Modem Church,^ ones seldom fail to accept, for it is the only 
^Biblical Cntiasm in Parkeris Time,^ and ^To- means of which they know to procure these 
day, the Sympathy of Rehgions.^ things. During that one night Mr McBride 

Parker, Edward MelviUe, coadjutor P E. gets the life storj- of each man la 

bishop of Xew Hampshire, and 229th in sue- almost no instance is there one ''ho has not 
cession m the Amencan episcopate, b Cam- at some time or other had a trade. McBride 
bridge, Mass, n July 1855 He attended St gets each man a job at whatever trade he 
Paurs School, Concord, K H., 1868-74, and knows, fits him out with clothes, and sends 
was graduated from Keble College, Oxford, work wnth the feeling that he 's on 

Eng, A.B. 1878, AM. 1881, took a post- honor- that he can pay for his nights 

graduate course at Oxford University, 1878-79, and his meals by making a man of 

Ind was a master at St Paul’s School, 1879- “I®® permanently behind. 

1906. He was ordered deacon in 1879 and ,, T'lis course of yeatment hardly ever fails. 
oJdained to the priesthood in 1881. In 1906 Most men want to do right and if given a fmr 
he was_ elected coadjutor to the Rt Rev. Wil- Vi 


igo6. Bishops Niles, Lawrence, and Hall offi- « j i ^ i 

mating. The honorary degree of D.D. was con- Sun^y services in jails when a satirical com- 
ferred on him by Berkeley Divinity School in ^ Chicago justice who had no faith 

1906, and that of DCL. by Bishops College, men caused him to open h's home m a 

^ modest tenement on the citys south side Mr. 


proved 


Lenoxville, Canada, in 1907. 


McBride says that it costs the city $6 to send 


Parks, Ihe settlement of the country and g. man to the House of Correction, and leave 
easy access to the large reserves, classed as him without hope in the end. For fifty cents 
national parks, caused Secretary of the Interior less Mr. McBride will make a new man of 
Ballinger in his annual message to the Presi- him. 


dent in 1910 to suggest that a bureau of national 
parks be created. The work of this bureau he 
outlined as providing better roads and trails, 


Partridge, Sidney Catlin, first missionary 
P. E. bishop of Kyoto, and i9Sth in succession 
in the American episcopate: b New York City, 


the purchase 9f, othf elimination of private , Sept 1857. He graduated from Yale AB. 
land grants wxtbn the reserves, the securing j^So and from the Berkeley Divinity School, 
of lemslative authonfy to secure proper poke- Middletown, Conn, B.D. 1884, and D.D. 1900. 
mg, the introduction of samtara regulations. He was ordered deacon in 1884 and ordained 
the removing of dead timber and the establish- ^ the priesthood in i88s He went to China 
ment of better sj stems of telephone a^nd tele- ^ missionary in 1884 and resided in Shanghai 
graph lines A smgle commissioner with a corps ^here he was a teacher at St John’s Coffege 
of engineers and experts IS the Secreta^s plan, chaplain of St Mary’s Hall, until 1887 

The national parks m existence at the close .^j^hen he removed to Wuchang and became 
of 1910 were. The Yellowstone, co^aining j-getor of Boone University and served as a 
2,142,720 acres ;Yosemite, 719.622 acres; Glacier, niissionary In 1898 the Japan mission was 
915 acres, Mt Rainier, 20^360 acres. Sequoia, divided by the general convention into the two 
161,597 acres; General Grant, 2^36 acres; missionary districts of Tol^o and Kyoto, which 
Crater Lake, ' Wind separate dioceses of the Japan church 

ISII- Mesi^VeS'e’42^6\'«eV- cisa’c^de Partridge was elected first bishop of the 

acres. Mesa verae, ^,370 acres, v^sa ijranae missionary district of Kyoto, and he was con- 

Rmn, 480 acres ; Hot Spnngs Reseraation, secrated 2 Feb. 1900 by the bishop of Tok^o, 
911.63 acr« Of these the latest addition in ^^e bishop of Shanghai and the former bishop 
1910 was the Glacier Park in Monta^ Within q£ shanghai acting as co-consecrators, and the 
Its limits are 250 lakes, more than fo glaciers, ysfiops of Osaka, Kyushu, Hokkaido, and South 

Tokyo acting as presenters. In 1910 his district 


reached via the Great Northern Railway. supporte( 
Parochial Schools, See Parish Schools. seven na 
Parting-of-the-Ways Home, The ®Bride- 
well,® which is the popular name by which the workers. 


supported 14 foreign and one native presbyters, 
seven native deacons and eight candidates for 
holy orders, besides 33 foreign teachers and 


Chicago House of Correction is known, dis- Passion Play, a mystery, or miracle play, 
charges every day in the year about 30 hope- representing the different scenes in the passion 
less outcasts of society who have served varying of Christ, and presented every ten years by 
sentences for offenses ranging from the most the inhabitants of the village of Oberammergau, 
tnfling misdemeanor to assault with intent to Bavaria. This festival was last held in 1910, 
kill. Formerly about one-half of this number from ii May until the last week in September, 
repeated their offenses and again found their During that time there were fifty-nme per- 
way back to the institution. Latterly, however, formances; records show that 225,000 persons 
that percentage has been steadily decreasing, attended the play in the summer of 1910; eighty 
and this fact is due directly to the influence per cent of these were Americans and 15 per 
of the Parting-of-the-Ways Home, Chicago's cent Britons. As Oberammergau is somewhat 
%ew man-factory,® which confines its efforts difficult to reach, being off the main line of 
to the regeneration of discharged prisoners, travel, special accommodations were made by 
R. McBride is the manager and prime mover which the tourist could more easily get to the 
in this home. He, or one of his assistants, village. Special trains and trolleys were run 

908 
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from Munich which, fort>’-three miles awav, 
IS the nearest railroad centre A garage was 
built for the accommodation of tourists who 
came by motor. 

Tourists were advised, by those m charge of 
arrangements, to arrive in the village not later 
than two o'clock of the day preceding the per- 
formance for which they had engaged tickets. 
The play was not given everj* day in the week, 
but w^as usually performed two' da\s in the 
w'eek; one of these was Sunday and the other 
either Wednesday' or Thursday The perform- 
ances began at eight in the morning and con- 
tinued until six in the evening, with an interval 
of tw^o hours for refreshments. 

For the performance of the play in 1910 a 
new' iron building w'as erected, w'lth a seating 
capacit>' of about 4400 The stage, 150 feet 
w'lde, has been built without a roof, according 
to the custom which has always been follow'ed 
in the giving of this play It is open to the 
sk}' and has, as a background, the wooded 
peaks of the mountains. In the centre of the 
stage is an inner stage, with scenery and drop 
curtains At either side are balconies and, 
stretching far back, there are two streets of 
Jerusalem. 

As the play begins, an unseen orchestra 
plays an old Gregorian chant and the chorus 
of nineteen men and women file in, dressed in 
long tunics of white, long red cloaks, and with 
crowms upon their heads. The leader, or Cho- 
ragus, recites the prologue and then the chorus 
chants the theme which is to be revealed m the 
tableaux. The Passion Play is divided into 
three parts w'ith seventeen scenes, besides the 
introduction and conclusion Dunng the sing- 
ing of the last stanzas of the prologue, the 
curtain rises upon two tableaux, Adam and 
Eve being driven out of Paradise, and Abraham 
prepanng to offer up Isaac The duty of the 
chorus is to make a kind of running commen- 
tary on the play; this is done by means of 
beautiful songs. 

Permission to copy the music is never given ; 
only the words of the chorus songs are put 
into print. The text of the play has never 
been published. The play-text in its present 
form was compiled and written by the village 
priest; the music was composed by the village 
schoolmaster The performers commit their 
parts to memory from written manuscripts. The 
deep devotion which the villagers give to the 
play has kept it remarkably free from theatric 
devices and customs 

This play, which attracts thousands of visi- 
tors from all over the world, originated from 
a vow made by the inhabitants of the little 
village of Oberammergau in 1633, that they 
would, every ten years, ^enact a play which 
should set forth the life, death and mediation 
of the Redeemer.® Their motive in making 
the vow was to obtain mercy from heaven in 
checking the black plague which was at that 
time devastating their village. The plague 
ceased after the first performance of the play, 
which took place in 1634- peasants firmly 
believed that this mercy was granted because 
of the giving of the play. 

Every decade thereafter die play was given, 
but in 1674 it was decided to ^tppne it until 
16& so that each representation in years to 
come, would mark the beginning of a decade. 
In 1870 the performances were interrupted by 


the Franco- Prussian war but were concluded 
the following year, 1871. An extra perform- 
ance was gnen in 1S15 to celebrate the peace 
which the Battle of W'aterloo brought to 
Europe. Both of these performances, out of 
the regular dates, were considered as speaal 
representations and for them permission from 
the Pope was obtained. 

At present the play is not Roman Catholic 
in Its presentation There is almost nothing of 
the Catholic ritual in it In the scene where 
Jesus makes his tnumphal entr>' into Jerusalem, 
he raises his hand in blessing but he does not 
make the sign of the cross, in the acting of 
the Lord's Supper, Christ, himself, holds the 
cup to the lips of each partaker, but this usage 
IS Lutheran and Episcopalian as well as Roman 
Catholic. It IS the incomparable stor\' of the 
Gospels that is presented w'lth impressive sim- 
plicity and tragic solemnity 

One reason why this play has been so suc- 
cessfully presented for 270 \ears comes from 
the fact that it is not the effort of a few’ indi- 
viduals but represents the united zeal of the 
whole commumt}’. The Town Council of 
Tw'elve, with the addition of six citizens, chosen 
by the village, manage the play Their most 
important duty, and the one to w’hich they 
devote many hours of serious contemplation 
and pra\erful meditation, is the choosing of 
the candidates w'ho have applied for the differ- 
ent roles. To be permitted to enact one of 
the principal characters is regarded as the 
greatest honor that can come into a man’s or 
a woman’s life. Xo person is allowed to act 
whose morals and conduct are not above re- 
proach. Altogether, 685 persons take part in 
the play. After the parts are assigned, the 
utmost devotion is demanded from every per- 
son taking part in the play. During the year 
in which the play is given, no festivity, not 
even a public wedding, is permitted in the 
community. 

A Lutheran passion play is to be put on the 
stage next August at^ Eisenach in the Grand 
Duchy of Saxe-Wdmar. The drama to 
be produced will be the work of Carl Weiser, 
of the Weimar Theatre. It will resemble the 
Oberammergau passion play, but will be m 
accordance with Lutheran ideas. 

Patents, United States. Patents are is- 
sued in the name of the United States to any 
person vrho has invented or discovered any new 
and useful art, machine, manufacture, or com- 
position of matter. Every patent contains a 
grant to the patentee for the term of 17 years 
of the exclusive right to make, use, and vend 
the discovery throughout the United States 
Application for patent must be made to the 
Commissioner of Patents The receipts of the 
Patent Office during the year ending 31 Dec. 
1909 were $2,(342,828, and expenditures $i,955," 
151; receipts over expenditures, $87,6^. The 
following are some statistics of the business 
of the office for the year ending 31 Dec. 1909: 
Number of applicants for patents, 64408; appli- 
cations for design patents, 1,2^; applications 
for reissue patents, 197; total, 65339 . Number 
of caveats filed, 1,948; appEcafions for registra- 
tion of trademarks 7,247; applicaticnis for regis- 
tration of labels, 554 ; applications for prints, 190; 
disclaimers filed, 8; appeals on the merits, ij45o; 
total, 11,397- Number of applications requiring 
investigation and action, 31 Dec 1909, 19,679. 
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Number of patents granted in designs, 37,296; 
patents reissued, 160; total, 37,421. Number of 
trade marks registered, 4,184; number of labels 
registered, 492; number of pnnts registered, 
148; total 4,824 Number of patents expired, 
22,661 ; number of patents forfeited for non- 
payment of final fees, 7,699, number of applica- 
tions allowed awaiting final fees, 12,748 ; number 
of trademark applications passed for publica- 
tion, 4,517. The total number of applications 
filed at the Patent Office in 72 years, 1837-1909, 
was 1,652,062 ; number of caveats filed, 129,201 ; 
number of original patents issued, including 
designs and reissues, 998497 , net surplus in the 
United States Treasury on account of the 
patent fund, $6,978,402. The number of patents 
issued by foreign countries and the United 
States from the earliest records to 31 Dec. 1909 
are as follows United States 954, 9^; all other 
countries, 2,044,767. 

Peabody Educational Fund. At the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees, held 3 OcL 
igio, steps were taken towards the dissolution 
of the Peabody Educational Fund and the dis- 
tribution of the remainder of the funds m 
compliance with the clause designating 30 years 
as the period of its duration 

During that year two members of the board 
had died, viz Chief Justice Fuller, and Sena- 
tor John W Daniel, of Virginia Of the other 
14 there were present Joseph H. Choate, former 
ambassador to Great Bntain, who was made 
chairman; Richard Olney, former attorney- 
general of the United States; Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, librarian of tlie Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, secretary of the board; ex-Gov. 
James D. Porter, of Tennessee, J Pierpont 
Morgan, Judge Charles E Fenner, of Louisiana, 
ex-Gov. Hoke Smith of Georgia, Bishop Doane, 
of Albany, Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
Grenville Winthrop, of New York, and Gov. 
Martin Ansel, of South Carolina. The absen- 
tees were Judge Henderson M. Somerville, of 
Alabama, Senator George Peabody Wetmore, 
of Rhode Island, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Peabody Educational Fund was estab- 
lished in 1867 by George Peabody. He was 
a native of South Danvers, Mass., which in his 
honor was afterwards named Peabody After 
accumulating a fortune in America he went to 
London, England, and established the banking 
house which bore his name During his life- 
time Mr. Peabody was a most notable philan- 
thropist To Baltimore he gave more than 
$1,000,000 inclusive of the sum with which the 
Peabody Institute was established; he made 
large gifts to South Danvers, to Salem, Boston, 
and other cities; to Harvard and Yale each he 
gave $150,000, and established a fund of $2,5oa- 
000 for the building of lodging houses In 18^ 
Mr. Peabody put in the hands of a board of 
trustees securities to the value of $2,100,000 to 
which he later added $1,384,000 Two years 
later he died.^ Of the total sum, $1484,000 
represented Mississippi and Florida Siate bonds 
which were afterwards repudiated by those 
States, thus matenally reducing Mr. Peabody's 
bequests. 

The trustees were enjoined to use the sub- 
stantial sum remaining for the promotion of 
education in those Southern States where it 
would seem likely to do most good They 
were ^ven authority to spend 40 per cent of 
the principal dunng the first two years and the 


rest was to remain intact for 30 years From 
the income, gifts might be made at the discre- 
tion of the trustees 

At the time of the creation of the fund Mr 
Peabody made a confidant only of his close 
personal fnend, Gov Robert C Winthrop, of 
^lassachusetts, and the announcement of the 
establishment of the fund was one of the great- 
est pieces of news of the times No other man 
m America had ever given away, during his 
life time, a sum anywhere approximating the 
Peabody Fund 

Mr Peabody, though he lived long in Lon- 
don, was a lover of his own country He 
realized that after the Civil War, certain parts 
of the South had suffered to such an extent 
that it would be many >ears before they would 
again be financially able to spend much money 
on education. The South had no public school 
system, so the Peabody Fund trustees began 
their work by establishing normal schools for 
teachers. Later, a great deal was done for 
rural schools, and, gradually, schools of higher 
grade were instituted Maryland, Kentucky, 
and Missouri did not share in the distribution 
of the income because they always had good 
public schools, but it was understood that they 
too should become beneficiaries in the final 
distnbution of Ae principal. Colored as well 
as white institutions have benefited, Hampton 
and Tuskegee being among the beneficiaries. 

The original board of trustees was made up 
of 15 members, all now deceased. Governor 
Winthrop vras the chairman, and others were 
Hamilton Fish, of New York, Bishop Mcll- 
vaine, of Ohio, Gen U. S. Grant, William C. 
Rives, of Virginia, William Aiken, of South 
Carolina, W’dliam M. Evarts, of New York, 
William A. Graham, of North Carolina, 
Charles Macalester, of Pennsylvania, George 
W. Riggs, of Washington, Edward A Brad- 
ford, of Louisiana, George N. Eaton, of Mary- 
land, and George P. Russell, of Massachusetts. 
Admiral David G Farragut was afterwards 
added to this number 

No attempt was made in the direction of dis- 
solving the trust or disbursing any one great 
sum until 1905 when it was proposed to ^ve 
$1,000,000 to the Peabody College of Nashville, 
Tenn. In the opinion of the trustees at the 
time, however, that institution was not able 
to meet the necessary requirements and the 
money was not given over until 1909, when 
the George Peabody Normal College took the 
place of the old Peabody College. 

The details of dissolving the fund are now 
in the hands of a special committee instructed 
to report durmg 1911. 

Peace Movement. A year of notable 
achievement in the cause of universal peace 
closed in Dec 1910 with the international con- 
ference of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, held in 
Washington, D. C. The day before the con- 
ference opened Andrew Carnegie made public 
his Peace Foundation (q.v ) of $10,000,000, and 
the steps which had been taken towards lasting 
peace were discussed. During the summer an 
important conference was also held at Lake 
Mohonk, N Y., which was attended largely by 
ministers of the gospel. Bishop Greer, of New 
York, was chairman The sense of the con- 
ference was that peace required active advo- 
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cacy and the conference took upon itself the which is largely founded on international law. 
duty of spreading the movement ^ The hope of perpetual peace is based on a 

A rnovement fraught with greater possi- more perfect understanding and adminsuration 
bilities for the actual establishing of peace was of the general laws between nations, 
started at a dinner held in New York by the Smaller organizations, which have been fos- 

Canadian Club, lo Xov. 1910, when it was tering this are tne Permanent International 
agreed that some significant e\ent should take Peace Bureau, with headquarters at Berne, 
place to celebrate the treaty of Ghent which Switzerland; the International Institute of 
ended the w^ar of 1812, the last conflict with Peace, founded by the former Prince of ^Iona- 
Great Britain. The treaty was signed in 1814, co; the American Peace Society, w^hich won 
permitting four years before the centenary’ It the Xobel Peace pnze of $38000 in 1910; the 
was proposed that it be marked by the opening Association for International Corcihation, the 
of a new international bridge across the Xiag- American branch of which distributes 50,000 
ara Jhver, the expense to be shared equally by copies of a pubficauon each month; the Bloch 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. Museum of War and Peace in Lucerne, founded 
Action was taken on the occasion towards the by the Russian financier, Jean de Block; the 
appointment of the proper commissions by the Esperantist Society with headquarters at Xeu- 
three governments in question. illy-sur-Seine ; the World Federation League 

A significant memorial to mark a peace of Xew York, besides a great number of lesser 
which has long been established was erected societies scattered throughout the cmlized 
on the Summit of Lookout Mountain, one of world England alone had many of them, the 
the most famous battle scenes of the Civil the publication Concord representing the Eng- 
War. The monument, dedicated to ^Peace,® hsh movement. 

w'as formally presented to the Chickamauga The International Institute of Peace has 

Park Commission by the State of X’ew York, published a large volume by Gaston Moch on 
IS X’ov. 1910. the general subject of peace in relation to 

The Hague Palace of Peace is well under arbitration This has been follow^ed in Amen- 
way and presents an architectural appearance ca b}’ a book b}' Edwfin D. iMead on the estab- 
of unusual beauty. It lies about a mile from lishmg of peace betw^een Great Britain and the 
The Hague on the grounds upon which form- United States This is a part of the general 
erly stood an old-fashioned Flemish Palace, movement in that direction, the practicality of 
w-hich will be razed to give the proper land- which is based on existing alliances, such as 
scape effect. The building stands back from that between Italy and Argentine, Sw’eden and 
the road and is built of brick and stone, with Norway, and Argentine and Chile, which com- 
a roof of blue Welsh plates. The architecture memorated the occasion of signing the treaty 
is partly Flemish and partly Dutch, and is ^ith a monument on the summit of the Andes, 
remindful of old town halls in Belgium. The A similar treaty was under discussion 

Palace will be completed in 1913. through a pourparler at the close of 1910 be- 

A recent contribution towards universal tween Great Britain and Germany, following 
peace was the $1,000,000 foundation made by a penod of distinctly antagonistic feeling be- 
Edwdn Ginn, of Boston, who has started the tween the two nations. The n^odations bare 
International School of Peace and provided it purely diplomatic, but there has been 

with an annual income of $50,000 by the terms strong pressure m both corntries which would 
of his will, in addition to the original founda- cause an understanding whereby all important 
tion. Meanwhile his efforts have been towards intemati^al disputes could be submitted to The 
eliminating textbooks dealing with war and Hague Court the powrers of w’hich 

modifying the studies in schools and colleges grown. Secretary Knox announced 

by removing as much as possible the usual through former Ambassador to England, Jos- 
emphasis laid on the war-hke spirit He fur- H. Choate, that he had a plan which would 
ther hopes to maintain an organization of men possible the increasing of the powders of 

to exert their influence in all the capitals of Jhe Hague Tribunal to any desired extent 
the w^orld against the present tendency towards The announcement made^ at the international 
increased armaments. He has issued a number conference of the Aniencan Society the 
of books and pamphlets Judicial Settlement of International Dispute 

The Peace movement in general, while marked fte culmination of the peace movement 
active, has been chiefly effective through the at that time. The Onnoco decision, which was 
activities of the various societies in all nations handed dpwn by The Hague Tnbimal, overrol- 
working towards the same end. The increase “ international court, established The 
in this respect is shown from the fact that H^e as the court of final adjudiration, and 
while from 1840 to i860 there were only 28 «nder *e new orgamzatiOT plai^will it 
international peace conferences, since that time ^ much more powerful body This will give 
there have been over 2,000. These have been ftren^h to the peace movemwit on account of 
largely held under the auspices of the smaller the ^increased amount of business which is 
irganizations. Allied with these are; The Pan- coming before it 

American Union; the International Bureau of Peace Progress. During 1910 there were 
the Hague Arbitral Board; the Bureau of the notable disputes settled by arbitration which 
International Sugar Union ; the Burw for the showed correctly the trend of world affairs 
Repression of the Slave Trade at Zanzibar; the in the peace movement. The prinapal dis- 
Intemational Office of PttbHc Hygiene; the putes settled include those between Peru and 
Bureau of the Intemationaj Postal Union; the Chile, and between Peru and Ecuador, and the 
vanous associations mapping the land and chart- danger of a general European war growing out 
ang the seas. All these organizations are subject of the troubles of Crete. The acute fnction 
to the international law, and, on that account, between England and Germany which marked 
are closely related to the peace movement^ the beginning of the year also passed away 
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without open trouble. There was also settled plant to run to tops and poorly filled pods, 
the centurj'-old dispute between the United The best fertilizer contains 2 to 4 per cent of 
States and England over the New' England nitrogen, 5 to 7 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 
fisheries, The Hague Tribunal having reached 6 to 10 per cent of potash. Especial care should 
a conclusion satisfactory- to both countries. In- be taken to choose large, fine nuts, from well- 
temational conferences are of similar order, matured plants, for the seed, and also to select 
There w-ere held the fourth Pan-American con- seed from plants producing the greatest num- 
ference at Buenos-Aires, the Spitzbergen con- ber of pods. The seed should be shelled when 
ference in Chnstiama, the conference regarding the large-pod varieties are handled A machine 
aenal navigation at Paris, and that dealing w-itn potato digger can be used to dig the peanuts, 
international exchange at the Hague At Brus- but there are special machines for the purpose 
sels w-as also held a conference on maritime law. which greatly facilitate the work, and also 
There were also two other international events sever the mam root at a point which will leave 
of great importance, the formation of the South deposits of nitrogen in the soil, of $3 to $4 an 
African Union and the Russian- Japanese acre fertilizing value Virginia Bunch peanuts 
treatj- of 4 July. The first gives the Boers an are much used for vending purposes, the Span- 
extensive influence in South Africa, and the ish. North Carolina, and Tennessee Red will 
second defines the rights of the Japanese and do for the shelled nut industnes, or for feed- 
Russians more clearly than the Peace of Ports- ing stock The shell of the nut is, in large 
mouth. The disarmament most desired by peace cleaning factories, used as fuel, and the re- 
advocates is, however, apparently as far from suiting ash is used as a fertilizer; the thin 
realization as ever, and all important nations brown covering has a feeding value for stock 
are continuing to arm themselves more rapidly almost equal to that of wheat bran. The Smith- 
than ever. In this country this is chiefly in the field ham comes from hogs partly fed on pea- 
direction of the navy. nuts. An acre of first-class peanuts, calculating 

Peanuts. The time when the peanut was a the ^deld at a ton of vines, $8 to $10, and 60 
product associated inseparably with circus da^^s pi^shels of peas, worth $40 to ?oo, gives an 
and school-days has long passed by. Although income of $48 to $70, while the cost of powing 
the peanut is still sold by venders at every from $12 to $25, depending on local condi- 
street corner, roasted over a httle gas or oil tiom and the skill of the farmer 
stove, it is becoming a farm crop of great im- Peanuts at present form an important in- 
portance throughout the Southern States, and gredient in the vegetarian ^^meats» which are 
while more peanuts are sold than ever before, much more widely consumed than is probably 
tons of the nuts never see the market in their supposed. Some of these ^^meats^^ are made 
shells. in imitation of breaded lamb chops, with sticks 

The peanut is a legume, and as such pos- macaroni for bones. Peanuts are employed 
sesses the curious power of gathering nitrogen extensively in the confectionery trade and 
from the air and ennching therew-ith the soil enter into the composition of many cakes, such 
in which it grows. It is, in fact, a pea rather as macaroons, for instance, as a substitute for 
than a nut, but matures its pod underground almonds. Peanut butter, likewise, manufac- 
instead of in the air. Nitrogen in little nodules tured by the ton and put up in neat packages 
collects upon the roots of the plant, and scien- is in great demand. Peanut butter is put up 
tific farmers are using it more and more in either in bottles or tins containing quantities 
soil-renovatmg, planting a crop and plowing it ranging all the way from a quarter of a pound 
in without any attempt to gather the seeds, to five pounds. For making butter peas are 
or plantmg land with peanuts one year in each shelled, then roasted moderately, after which 
three or four, following the peanut crop with they are fanned and screened to insure the 
rye, then with cow-peas, and then with corn removal of the thin inside skins and all germs, 
or cotton. . The next process consists of grinding them to 

The industry is established throughout the a pulp^ by machine- As the pulp comes from 
South Atlantic States, as far north as Illinois the grinder it is fed through a tin tube into 
and as far west as California. The climate bottles or tins, and then tightly sealed. A great 
required by the peanut is one in which the quantity of home-made peanut butter is^ also 
frost-free season is long, the soil containing a turned out with the aid of a small meat grinder, 
large percentage of sand or alluvial matter, a Great quantities of peanuts are also employed 
light rainfall, plenty of sunshine, and a high for making peanut candy and peanut ^brittle® 
temperature. It is rather more susceptible to while thousands^ of bushels are annually shelled 
injury from frost than the common bunch for use in combination with popcorn and puffed 
bean. The Spanish peanut will mature in from rice and as ^^blanched® peas. 

90 to 120 days; the large-podded varieties need The value of the 1910 crop of peanuts in 
more time. the Umted States was estimated at more than 

Soils that are dark, or carry much iron, will $12,000,000, yet the number of bushels which 
stain the shells ^ of the peanuts, but clayey, this sum represents proved quite inadequate 
loamy or lime soils often produce heavier nuts, to the demand, and it was found necessary to 
and the color of the shells does not hurt the import large quantities of peanut oil from 
crop unless it is to be marketed in the shell. Europe. It appears probable, however, that in 
For feeding stock or producing any of the the near future this country will come much 
various oils or butters that are now made from nearer supplying its own demand for this 
the peanut, such a crop would be of value, healthful httle food than it did in 1910. Now 
Lime should be used on land that is planted to that the inroads of the destructive boll weevil 
peanuts unless it is already abundant in the have ruined such wide areas of cotton fields in 
soil the South, many planters in that section are 

Fertilizers adapted to potatoes will suit the turning their attention to peanuts as a more 
peanut. Stable manure is apt to cause the profitable crop. Peanuts at present give an 
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average yield of 34 bushels to the acre. It is 
believed, howe\er, by experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the output can be 
increased to 50 or e\en 60 bushels an acre by 
selecting superior seed from season to season 
There have been record \ields of 160 bushels 
of small podded peanuts to an acre, ^\lth two 
tons of forage, which latter will alone cover 
the cost of production. How’ever, this of course 
cannot be considered typical The peanut sup- 
ply at present remains m this country’ far be- 
low the constantly increasing demand. 

Pearl Industry. Pearls have ahvays been 
highl}" prized by those who w’ear precious 
stones, and it is believed that the pearl is the 
most ancient of all the precious stones known 
to man^ The prices of pearls have been steadily 
increasing, dunng the past few’ >ears*, and 
there seems good reason to suppose that they 
will continue to increase for some time in the 
future. This is not due to the fact that the 
0}ster has been less busy depositing pearls; 
but the^ gems have been withheld from the 
market in large numbers, in order to force up 
the price of these stones. There is a chance, 
however, that the price will greatly fall; and 
this for tw’O reasons. In the first place, a 
method has been discovered by means of which 
it is possible to raise pearls far more cheaply 
than heretofore. It is a Japanese discovery, 
kept a close secret, and known only to a few 
pearl raisers. If this secret became publicly 
known, it is possible that pearls would fall 
100 per cent below their present value 

The Chinese have a method of stimulating 
the production of pearls by placing small 
images of some god m the shell of the oyster, 
which, in course of time, gets covered with 
pearl These are greatly prized by the Chinese, 
and used by them as household gods. 

According to tradition, pearls are the sym- 
bol of tears. This idea is not merely poetical, 
but is based on the process by which they are 
made. A small parasite finds its way into 
the oyster or pearl mussel and the creature 
weeps. These tears are composed largely of 
lime, w’hich env’elops the parasite and eventu- 
ally forms a pearl Sometimes the parasite 
is able to soften the casing and escape, and the 
rudimentary pearl is crushed and ruined. If, 
how’ever, the living organism dies, the calcify- 
ing process persists, and the pearl continues 
to grow in size as long as the mussel lives. A 
medium sized-pearl takes 6 or 7 years to grow 
in this fashion, but by the end of that period 
it is a comparatively valuable commeraal arti- 
cle This is the process of the formation of 
most pearls; some of them are formed around 
grains of sand, and other irntating substances 
which have found their way into the pearl; but 
the vast majority of pearls, when the ^sub- 
stance^ has been dissolved away from th^, 
for the purpose of analysis, disclose the remains 
of parasites as a nucleus, around whidi the pearl 
has formed- 

Pearl fishing is carried out by very different 
methods in various countries. In Ceylon^ near 
Aripo, divers are emplc^ed; and this_ is the 
usual process in all occidentad countries. ^ In 
Japan, women fish for pearls in a ve^ primi- 
tive fashion. They wear simply a white cloth, 
with glasses to protect the eyes from ihe salt 
water Armed with a bucket which is attached 
to the waist, they dive down to the oyster beds, 


from 5 to 20 fathoms deep, and gather the 
ojsters in the buckets they carry wuth them 
They can remain under water from i to 3 
minutes. In summer-time, 7 or 8 hours are con- 
sidered a day’s work, in winter, i to 2 hours. 
Special huts are built, with large fires, at which 
these women can warm themselves when 
chilled. Hundreds of pearls are gathered in 
this manner 

The oysters are placed first of all in shal- 
low- water, and then a substance or object is 
placed within the shell which wrill cause the 
oyster to secrete its well-known pearl ^'tears^^ 
For a time they are kept and fed; then, as 
the winter approaches, the water becomes too 
cold at the shallow depth at which they have 
been planted, so they are removed to deeper 
beds, where they remain for a space of 3 y’ears, 
or more. As w-ill be seen, pearl-grow’ing is a 
tedious process. 

The phase of^ this subject which is at pres- 
ent attracting wide attention is the possibility 
of artificial pearl making. Of late years, this 
has grown apace; and now thousands of 
®pearls^ are placed upon the market, which 
cannot be distinguished from the true pearl 
except by an expert The process by w’hich 
these artificial pearls are made is somewhat 
as follows — though the process necessarily dif- 
fers in various cases: 

Small hollow glass balls are blown, and 
clever workmen can give them the regular 
shape of natural pearls Into these balls is 
inserted a mixture known as ^essence a FOn- 
ent,* which is made of scales of white fishes 
mixed with water, salt, and ammonia. This 
forms a liquid pap, closely resanbling in ap- 
pearance the real pearl 

No less than 50,000 whltefish are required 
to obtain a little over 2 pounds of ^pearl es- 
sence.* With the pap, a wax-like material is 
put into the glass ball by means of a tube, so 
as to make the pap adhere to the ball Wax 
was once used for this purpose, but it was 
found that pure wax melted too readily, and 
the compound now used was invented. 

The outer covering of these pearls has a 
faint opalescence, and the sparkling surface of 
the pap combines to produce a real pearl-like 
effect. 

Pearsons, Daniel Kimball, philanthropist: 
b. Bradford, Vt, 14 April 1820 He received 
a public school education and taught school, 
1836-41, when he studied medicine in the col- 
lege at Woodstock, Vt, graduating M.D. 1842. 
He practiced in Chicopee, iMass., 1842-57, and 
in the latter year retired, removed to Ogle 
County, III, and became a farmer. In i860 he 
went to Chicago and engaged in the real estate 
business, handling farm lands in Illinois and 
Iowa and timber lands in Michigan. He also 
was interested in financial projects with Sol 
Smith, Philip Armour, and Daniel A. Jones, 
and accumulated a vast fortune. In 1S7 he 
retired from active business life, but retained 
his directorship in the Chicago City Railway 
Company and other corporations. He devoted 
Ins fortune to education philanthropic work, 
and made donatioais aggregating about $6,000,000 
to colleges and charities, efief among which are : 
the Cmcago Theological Seminary, $<280,000; 
Beloit Coll^^ $600,000; and 45 other collies 
are the redpieaits of amounts. He is a 
firm hefierer in cooperatioii and reqtur^ that 
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a larger sum than his endowment be raised 
from other sources before his donations be- 
come available. In 1910 it was estimated that 
he had succeeded in giving away $6,000,000. 

Peary, Robert E. See North Polar 
Research. 

Peat in America. The United States Geol- 
ogical Survey and the Geological Departments of 
New York and New Jersey called attention 
during 1910 to the possibility of utilizing_ the 
peat deposits of those States for the obtaining 
of a substitute^ for coal It was shown that 
there were millions of tons of peat fuel within 
100 miles of New York worth at least $3 a ton. 
Possibihties of heating and lighting the cities 
in this vicinity from peat were also outlined 
The peat in these marsh lands and bo^s has 
accumulated by the gradual decomposition of 
sphagnum moss and other vegetable growth. 
Machinery for the manufacture of peat bri- 
quettes have been set up at various points along 
the edges of these marshes. These machines 
receive the peat in barrels and after it has 
passed through them it comes out in a thick 
mass and gradually dries into forms. The best 
grade of peat produced in this manner can be 
sold profitably for $2.50 a ton and has a fuel 
value as great as the grades of coal costing 
from $3 to $4.50 a ton. Peat deposits are 
common throughout the United States, many 
of the Southern States containing large quanti- 
ties Peat coke has been on the market in parts 
of the United States and Canada for several 
years and the manufacturers have been able to 
make a profit from the sale It is predicted that 
the gradual exhaustion of coal deposits will 
cause an increasing use of peat In Canada the 
Government has encouraged the production of 
peat and it is better known there now as a 
fuel than in the United States. 

Pellagra. This disease has only been defin- 
itely recognized and classified wi^n the past 
few years In 1909, 116 deaths occurred, and 
23 in 1908, which were attributed to this disease ; 
but none prior to that year, except one in 1904. 
Before that dat^ deaths apparently due to this 
cause were attributed to other diseases, or the 
cause of the death was stated to be ^^unknown.® 
It is only within the past three or four years 
that the disease has been definitely named. 

It is generally believed that pellagra was due 
to corn which had been contaminated by certain 
micro-organisms. It had become ®moldy.® 
Lombroso worked over this problem of curing 
pellagra for years, and was the man who saved 
the peasants in northern Italy from this disease, 
by ascertaining its cause. There, pellagra was 
extremely common, the peasants^ dying by the 
thousand; and Lombroso’s work in ascertaining 
and removing its cause, will always be grate- 
fully remembered by Northern Italians as, per- 
haps, his most_ important work, from the 
humane standpoint 

There is an evident tendency in the Southern 
States to disbelieve the theory that pellagra is 
due to moldy com, however; and many argu- 
ments have been advanced, in an effort to show 
that it cannot be due to this^ cause — so far 
with varying success. If beri-beri is due to 
rice and pellegra to com it is indeed a difficult 
matter to select that cereal which is free from 
objection and danger 

More than 300 cases of pellagra have hem 
shown to exist in the Southern States, while 


some estimates run into the thousands. It is 
probable that these are largely cases of mis- 
taken diagnosis, howe\er. True pellagra gen- 
erally terminates in a very aggrevated form of 
insanity. 

The latest investigations have disclosed the 
fact that there is a distinct type of bacterium or 
germ in the blood, in this disease, which is 
thought to be responsible for it, m much the 
same way as the sleeping sickness (qv) is 
due to its specific micro-organism This being 
established, the task of finding a serum or 
antidote for the micro-orgamsm will be neces- 
sitated ; and,^ should this be^ discovered, there is 
reason to think that this disease, like so many 
others of a similar nature in the past, \rill 
disappear, or, at most, be encountered but 
rarely and in isolated cases. 

Basing his argument upon the common be- 
lief that pellagra is caused chiefly, if not 
entirely, by moldy com, a recent writer m 
Good Health Magacine suggests that beer made 
from such com might be a cause of the infec- 
tion. He says : 

®There is a constant source of pellagra 
which at the present time seems to have been 
overlooked, — namely, beer. Most of the beer 
used in this countiy' is made from corn, and 
it is quite reasonable to^ suppose much com 
•which might not be considered highly suitable 
for the making of gnts or commeal might be 
considered good enough for beer. It is doubt- 
less tme that there are at the present time 
many, or even more people making use of com 
in the form of beer than in any other form, and 
it w'ould be well for such persons to know that 
in the use of beer they are mnning greater 
risk of taking pellagra than would be involved 
in the ordinary use of com In the use of 
beer, it would be impossible to tell anything 
about the condition of the corn from which 
the beer is made; whereas ordinary com pro- 
ducts can be easily inspected. If the discovery 
of pellagra has the effect^ to materially lessen 
the consumption of beer, it may be the means 
of accomplishing great good in the battle against 
intemperance.® 

This idea does not seem to have met with 
favor from the medical profession, however, 
and the most recent investigations seem to 
confirm the idea that the disease is not con- 
tracted in the manner suggested at all; but 
rather because of the bite of a minute sandfly, 
which is found in^ great numbers in certain 
countries — mostly in northern Italy. Further 
reports are awaited on this question with eager- 
ness by the medical profession 

At the close of the year igro, a most 
important and interesting fact was made known 
by Dr. Fraser B. Gurd, of the University of 
Tulane. It was that, according to his experi- 
ments, the rays of the sun have an appreciable 
effect in causing or helping to cause this dis- 
ease Doctor Gurd asserts that the violet and 
ultra-violet rays of the sun cause the skin to 
lose its resistence, and this weakness may result 
in irritation, discoloration and thickening of the 
skin, which are the accompaniments, at least, 
of pellagra. In the Journal of Experimental 
Medicine — the official organ of the Rockefeller 
Institute — Doctor Gurd presents photographs 
which show that only the portions of the body 
exposed to the ^ sun reve^il skin ^ lesions 
peculiar to the disease. The thickening and 
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discoloring o£ the integument of the body are 
seen in pellagra patients, on the hands and 
wrists below the sleeve ; while one man saved 
a small portion of his finger by wearing a 
seal ring (The skin is clear and white beneath 
the arclet of gold and setting) Xati\es of 
southern climes who wear little clothing are 
likely to have wider areas of skin affected The 
disease, however, is accompanied b} digestive 
disturbances, and spinal pains; and it is the 
theory of Doctor Gurd that the nerves which are 
near the skin may be affected in such a w’ay 
as to disturb the whole nervous system He 
contends that the disease is essentiall3’ one of 
the skin and nerv’ous system. If these theones 
are proved to be correct, a long step will have 
been taken tow^ard an understanding of the 
disease and of its consequent cure. 

Pendulation, Earth. See Earth Pendula- 

TION. 

Pennsylvania. One of the States in the 
Middle Atlantic division, with an area of 45,- 
126 square miles and a population in 1910 of 
7,665,111. The capital is Harrisburg 

Agriculture — Market gardening, fruit grow- 
ing, ^ horticulture and forestry are pursued 
within the State. The number of farms re- 
ported in 1910 was 218,394 as compared with 
224,248 in igoo, a decrease of 5,854 or 3 per 
cent The total value of farm land and build- 
ings in 1910 was $1, 035,300,00a The reported 
value of farm implements and machinery was 
$70,547,000 The total acreage in 1910 was 
i8,5§6,ooo, the improved acreage amounting to 

12.600.000 acres The average value per acre of 
land and buildings was $55 79f the average 
value per acre of land alone being $3380 The 
expenditure for labor in 1910 reached the sum 
of $25,079,000, while the expenditure for ferti- 
lizers amounted to $6,756,000. The crops con- 
tinue large In igog, ^,265,000 bushels of win- 
ter wheat from 1,545,000 acres were worth $28,- 
629,000; 48,800,000 bushels of com from 1,525- 
00c acres, $34,160,000 ; 25,948,000 bushels of oats 
from 998,000 acres, $12,974,000; 23,790,000 bush- 
els of potatoes from 305,000 acres, $15464,000; 

3.732.000 tons of hay from 3,118,000 acres, $54 j- 
033,000; 5,655,000 bushels of rye from 360,000 
acres, $4406,000; 5,655,000 bushels of buckwheat 
from 240,000 acres, $3,845,000 ; 30,732,000 pounds 
of tobacco from 31,200 acres, $2,;ro5,8oo 

The farm animals in 1910 numbered 619,000 
horses ; 43,000 mules, 1,140,000 dairy cows ; 907>- 
000 other cattle; 1,112,000 sheep, 931.000 hogs. 
The wool clipped amounted to 4930,960 pounds. 

Mines and Manufactures — Pennsylvania 
continues to produce half the total output of 
coal for the United States In 1909 it mined 
83,268,754 short tons of anthracite, worth $158,- 
178,849 and 117,179,^7 short tons of bituminous 
coal worth $n8>8io,303 The crude petroleum 
output in the same year was 9,525,325 barrels 
(42 gallons) worth $16,881,194 The natural 
gas was woi^ $19,104,944. Iron ore (magnetite 
and hematite) pt^uction amounted to 443 » 3 [^^ 
long tons and the pig iron 6,987 ,xqi lonjg tons, 
worth $111,385,000. The out^ of granite was 
worth $324,241; slate, $3,902,^^; trap rock, 
$517,909; marble, $102^747; Emestone, $1,368,- 
784; Portland cement, $i3y899s3o7; sand for 
moulding, $1,718,703; bricks, ertc, $14,842,982. 
Coke was produced to the amount of 
634 short tons In 1905^ there were 23405 
established manufactories, involving $1,995336,- 


988 capital; 763,282 'Aage earners were em- 
ployed, recciMng m annual wages $367,960,800. 
The raw matenal used was worth $1,142,942,- 
707. In 1909 the steel industry produced 
$363,773*577 worth of output; the foundries pro- 
duced $110,650,913 and the textile industnes 
$118431,618. 

Chanties and Corrections — Pennsylvania 
contains two penitentiaries; one at each end 
of the State, and se\eral industnal and reform- 
atory schools. Altogether there are 409 benevo- 
lent institutions in the State, of which 27 are 
public There are 145 hospitals; 94 orphanages, 
129 homes for adults and children, 8 for the 
deaf and blind PennsiUania is one of the 
states that is leading in "the mo\ement tow’ards 
limiting the orphanages and finding permanent 
or temporary homes for orphans Dunng the 
year active support w’as gi\en by the charita- 
ble organizations to the attempts of heirs to 
break wills donating money to the building of 
orphanages. Altogether over $6,000,000 was 
involved 

Finance — For the fiscal year ending 30 Nov. 
1910, the State revenue w’as $28,94642443 The 
expenditures during the same period w*ere $27,- 
657,39988 leaving a balance on hand of $1,289,- 
02455. The assessed valuation of real property 
w’as $5,217 297,255. The assessed valuation of 
personal property" was $1,184498,74946 The 
bonded debt for the fiscal year ening 30 Nov. 
1910, was $2450,750 

Govemnient — At the election of 2 Nov. 
1910 John K Tener, the Republican nominee for 
governor won wuth a plurality of 412,658, and 
his nearest opponent was the candidate of the 
Keystone reform party 382,127 The State 
Legislature for 1911 is Republican with 38 
members in the Senate against 12 Democrats, 
and 161 in the House of Representatives against 
45 Democrats. There is one Indepiendent vote 
in the House. The Senators hold offfce for 
four years and the Representatives for two. 
The governor’s salary is $10,000 a year. Gov- 
ernor Tener holds office until 17 Jan 1915. The 
Legislature, ivhich meets biennially, assembled 
3 Jan. 1911, and no limit is set upon its deliber- 
ations. The next State election wdll be held 
5 Nov. 1912. 

Legislation , — Pennsylvania has^ showm a 
disposition to adopt progressive legislation. At 
the session of the Legislature in ^ 1909, laws 
were passed providing that_ religious belief 
should not affect the credibility of witnesses; 
providing for adult protection; providing that 
State funds should only be spent in specific 
amounts for specific purposes Pure food laws, 
adequate health regulations and child-labor laws 
were also enacted 

History, 1910 — Pennsylvania was rather se- 
riously hampered by strikes during 1910. The 
most important strike occurred in the Irwnn 
bituminous coal district where a situation bor- 
dering on civil war existed during the greater 
part of the year. The striking miners were in 
frequent dashes with the authorities but better 
order was maintained than in strikes before the 
Pennsylvania constabulary was organized to 
meet such emerraicaes. I^fficulty was also ex- 
perienced at WSkesbarre where 1400 strikers 
on the Delaware and Hudson Railroad, angry 
at attempts to fill their places, blew up the track 
with dynamite. Riots over the same difficulty 
took place in C^bondale. One man was Idlled 
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and man3’ injured. Over 500 shots were fired 
and man> took effect At Avoca a number of 
shots were fired at passing trains, but no 
damage resulted The Philadelphia and Read- 
ing and the Lehigh Valley railroads were con- 
victed of having granted illegal rebates to the 
Beilehem Steel Company, The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was also charged w’lth keeping 
men on duty for more than 16 consecutive 
hours 

Penny Provident Bank. An organization, 
founded 20 years ago on the plan of the penny 
banks of Europe, in which children may deposit 
sums however small The idea originated wuth 
Otto T Banna rd and Robert \V. de Forest, 
president of the Organized Charities, and from 
the United Charities Building, New York, it 
has spread all over the eastern part of the 
United States The Bank has promoted thrift 
among the children of the poor and it is not 
accessible to the offspring of the wealthy. 
Since its establishment it _ has had 50,000 de- 
positors w’ho have deposited^ pennies to the 
sum of more than $1,500,000 in the 300 penny 
banking stations in settlement schools and 
department stores. The University Settlement 
in New York is the largest of the deposit 
stations and close to $100,000 in pennies have 
been deposited there The children, according 
to one connected with it, save their money for 
all sorts of purposes One little girl saved $60 
to buy a tombstone for her sister. Another 
scraped together almost as much for a piano, 
her father helping her toward the end An 
older boy saved for his violin and paid for his 
lessons regularly through the bank. The pen- 
nies and other sums are exchanged for stamps 
which are pasted in a bank book. If the card 
is lost or destroyed no money is paid on it, 
and this teaches the children carefulness. 
Stamps that have been transferred are ques- 
tioned, but payment is seldom refused on them. 
Sometimes a stamp works loose from a book, 
in which case it is supposed to be brought back 
and pasted in by aid of the mucilage bottle 
on the receiving teller’s table The loss of a 
book usually means the loss of the money. So 
Idle children are encouraged as soon as the 
accounts reach the dignity of dollars to deposit 
them in a regular savings bank, where they will 
be^ safe and will draw interest Thus ^the 
child leams not only the satisfaction of saving, 
but the relative value of money. 

Pensions, Old Age. Although no disposi- 
tion has been shown to ^nsion all people who 
have reached old age, individual American com- 
panies, chiefly the railroads, have established 
pension funds for their aged employes, and 
there is considerable probability that the United 
States Government will adopt a similar policy 
towards many of its avil employes who do 
not benefit from pensions now. England, Ger- 
many and Australia give pensions to all old 
persons, France to those in public and semi- 
public service. Several ^American States have 
adopted long-service retirement laws for civil 
employes, but no State has industrial old-age 
pensions. In Germany old age pensions have 
been in existence now for 40 years, ^ There it 
takes the form of insurance, which is compul- 
sory for all persons engaged in industrial pur- 
suits receiving less than $750 a year. ^ In 1908, 
748 of each 1,000 were covered^ by insurance 
against sickness, accident, invalidity and old 
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age The entire system is operated and con- 
trolled by the Imperial Insurance Office, and 
almost half the necessaiw^ funds are contnbuted 
by the wage earners in the form of premiums 
The Government’s contnbution is little more 
than half. 

The railroad pensions paid in 1909 m this 
country w^ere $1,557,679* to 6,254 pensioners Of 
the 1,502,000 railroad men m this country', 665 - 
000 were employed at the close of 1910 by 
railroads w'hich had pension funds. These rail- 
roads are, Pennsylvania Railroad, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Southern Pacific, Chicago & Northwest- 
ern, Delaware, Lackaw'anna & Western, Phil- 
adelphia & Reading, Illinois Central, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe,_ Union Pacific, Sunset 
Central Lines, Atlani:ic Coast Line, Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburg, Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Company, and Oregon Short Line 

Wilton C Garrison, chief of the New Jersey 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics, presented to 
Governor Fort 31 Dec. 1910 a report on old age 
pensions as practiced abroad and recommended 
that laws bringing about similar conditions be 
passed in New Jersey. State Comptroller Clark 
William of New York pointed out the need of 
laws for old and worn-out State employees. 
Newfoundland adopted an old age pension sys- 
tem during 1910, setting aside $20,000 to be 
paid in sums of $50 each This will go chiefly 
to the support of aged fishermen. 

A retirement pension for Government em- 
ployees under civil service was provided for in 
a bill introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives 21 Dec. 1910. The retirement pension, 
according to this bill, was based on the average 
annual pay of the employees for the five years 
preceding retirement If this should become 
a law, after thirty years of civil service clerks 
could retire at the age of 60 with 50 per cent 
of their annual pay; after 25 to 30 years, retire- 
ment at 62 would include 45 per cent of their 
pay, and 20 to 25 years would enable retirement 
at 65 -with forty per cent of their pay. 

Effort was also made by shipping-men to- 
wards the close of 1910 to secure retinng pen- 
sions for life-savers Their average pay is $5 a 
month and^ old life-savers now frequently end 
their lives in almshouses. During the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1910 $13,000,000 in property was 
saved by life savers. The increased cost of 
pensioning them would cost $415,000 a year. 

Pensions, United States. The pension roll 
of the Government at the close of the past 
year showed a decrease in the number of pen- 
sioners of slightly more than 25,000 names 
The total of the pension roll for the year 
amounted to $158,232,391, a decrease from the 
previous year of $2,350,478 There still remains 
on the pension roll 921,083 wards of the Gov- 
ernment despite the fact that during the year 
51,000 pensioners died, and nearly 3,000 more 
were stricken from the list for other reasons. 
During the period 29,000 persons were added 
to the rolls. The number of survivors of the 
Civil War on the pension roll at the close of the 
year was 562,615, a net reduction during the 
year of 31^345* The total number of survivors 
whose names were dropped from the roll on 
account of death was 35*312. The total number 
of soldiers and sailors of all the wars drawing 
pensions at the close of the year was 602,1^ 
and the number of widows and dependents was 
18,461, There is a daughter of the Revolu- 
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tionary War still on the roll There are 338 
widows of the War of 1812, 1,500 survivors and 
2,822 widows of the Indian Wars; 2,042 sur- 
vivors and 6,395 widows of the Mexican War, 
and 22,7Q2 survivors of the Spamsh-Amencan 
War. Also there are 13,180 invalids of the 
regular army and navy drawing pensions. Since 
the foundation of the government and including 
the last fiscal year a grand total of $4,073,056,- 
569 81 have been paid out in pensions, which is 
a sum larger than the national debt. 

Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene. This 
is one of the newer evangelical denominations, 
and IS the outgrowth of a number^ of small, 
isolated and widely separated beginnings The 
denomination numbered at its last General As- 
sembly held in 1908, 10413 members with about 
450 ministers and evangelists. The distinctive 
feature of the movement is an emphasis upon 
the Wesleyan doctrine of entire sanctification, 
which w^as a prime doctnnal feature of the 
early Methodists. Theologically the Pentecos- 
tal Church of the Nazarene is practically iden- 
tical with the Methodist Churches in America 
and the Wesleyan and Methodist denominations 
in England. The church polity is a combina- 
tion of the episcopal and congregational forms. 
The individual congregations hold much the 
same povrers as in the Congrejgational churches, 
but there is a general oversight of the work 
by general supermtendents, of which there are 
3, and district superintendents, of which there 
are 18. 

In 1896 the Association of Pentecostal 
Churches of America, a small group of churches 
and missions located chiefly in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
under the leadership of William Howard 
Hoople, opened communications with a similar 
group which had been formed in New England 
some years preriously, imder the name of the 
Central Evangelical Holiness Assoaation. Mr. 
Hoople had received ordination at the hands of 
a number of clergymen of other denominations. 
Mr. Charles BeVier and others were subse- 
quently ordained. The leaders of the New Eng- 
land groim were Rev. C H. Davis, Rev. F. A. 
Hillary, Rev W. C. Ryder, and Rev^ F, L. 
Sprague. The result of these communications 
was a union of the two groups in which the 
name of the Association of Pentecostal 
Churches of America was adopted. The articles 
of faith and the rules previously adopted by 
the Pentecostal churches were accepted with 
imimportant modifications and amendments 

In 1907 a union was effected at Chicago 
with a group of churches organized on the 
Pacific coast under the leadership of Rev. 
Phineas F. Bresee and bearing the name of 
the Church of the Nazarene. The united bodies 
adopted the name Pentecostal Church of the 
Nazarene, and elected Rev. Phineas F. Bresee 
and Rev. H. F. Reynolds to the office of 
general superintendent 

At the^ second General Assembly of the 
denomination, held at Pilot Point Texas, in 
1908, a further unicm was effected with a group 
of churches of like spirit and pur^se which 
had been formed in the Southern States, with 
Ihe designation, the HoKness Church of Christ 
The Southern group accepted the name already 
chosen by the eastern and western branches, 
and Rev. E. P. EHyson, of Peniel, Texas, was 
elected general su|^rintendent 

The denomination supports a number of 


missionaries on the foreign field and is repre- 
sented by three denominational weekly publica- 
tions, the Beulah Christian, the Aacarene 
Messenger, and the Holiness Evangel. 

Pentecostal Union Church, also called 
^^Holy Jumpers^^ and ‘^Pillars of Fire.^-* A body 
of rehgious enthusiasts, claiming 20,000 adher- 
ents. The headquarters of the sect, to which 
public attention vras called in Dec. 1910, by 
the refusal of the immigration authonties to 
admit Lillian Allen, a 5"oung British adherent, 
are at Bound Brook, N J Mrs Alma W'hite, 
the founder, became conrinced 20 3 ears ago 
that the Methodist Church, of w’hich she was a 
member, had deteriorated from the strict way 
m which it had been started by the Wesleys. 
The Pillars of Fire have two doctnnes, conver- 
sion and sanctification ^ The sect works fiercely 
to do away u^th *^^drifting wdth the world^^ mean- 
ing dancing, theatre-going, smoking, drinbng, 
and card-pla\nng In their methods of wor- 
shipping thej" are in the habit of working them- 
selves up to a state of religious frenzy which 
calls for groans, and dancing and laughing and 
shouts to give it vent The community at 
Bound Brook is what might be called the 
Theological Seminary of the creed They are 
to fit themselves to be missionaries. But they 
also work the farm which is 70 acres in area; 
they compose, print, and mail numberless tracts, 
occasional books, and two regular weekly 
papers with an average circulation of 17,000; 
they do all thdr own cleaning, cooking, and 
laundry; they conduct a chapel to which out- 
siders are invited, and they hold kindergarten 
lessons for the little children of their members. 
The affairs of the church are managed bv seven 
trustees, elected for a limited number of years, 
with Mrs. Alma White at their head. 

^People^s Bank. See Bank, Co-orERAxmv 

THK 

Percy, LeRoy, United States Senator; b. 
Washington county, Miss., 9 Nov. 1861, son of 
Col William A. Percy, an officer in the Confed- 
erate army during the Civil War, who was one 
of the committee of impeachment, which re- 
moved Adelbert Ames from the Governorship 
of Mississippi. He was mduated from the 
University of the South AB 1879 and from 
the University of Virginia, LL.B, i&r He was 
admitted to the bar in 1881 and established 
himself in practice in Greenville, Miss. He 
was attorney for many of the large corporations 
of the South and was a planter of considerable 
wealth owning extensive land interests. On 22 
Feb. 1909 he was elected United States Senator 
from Mississippi to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of A. J. McLaren, defeating Gov. 
James K. Yardman for that office. 

Perkins, George Walbridgt American 
economist and financier: h. Chi^go, 111, 31 
Jan 1862, He attended the^ public s<ffiools of 
Chicago and entered the Chicago office of the 
New York Life Insurance Company as a clerk 
in 1877 at $25 per month, rising successively to 
the positions of Ixwkkeeper and cashier 1881 ; 
inspector of agencies 1885; superintendent of 
the Western Department 1889 ; third vice-presi- 
dent in 1892; second vice-presidnet in 189S; 
chairman of the finance committee in 1900, and 
vice-president in 1903 at a salary of $75, 00a 
His training in the insurance business caused 
Mm to become interested in financial combina- 
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tions and he was one of the organizers of the 
Shipping Trust at which time he met J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and on i Jan 1901 he became 
associated as a partner in the banking firm of 
J P. Morgan 8 z Co. He interested himself in 
solving the economic and industrial problems 
that had been created by big combinations of 
capital and delivered addresses at Columbia and 
Harvard universities on the subject of corpora- 
tions, suggesting as a remedy for the present 
abuse by large combinations. National control 
of corporations, accompamed by publicity. It 
i^as through his actipty that a number of the 
railroad and industrial corporations under the 
Morgan influence were placed on a profit-shar- 
ing basis. Mr. Perkins is a director of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Manne Company; National 
City Bank; Bankers Trust Company; vice- 


anniversaiy' of Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perr>'*s battle of Lake Erie. Eight States 
bordering on the Great Lakes and two others 
which for particular reasons claim special inter- 
est w'lll bear a share in the celebration, and, of 
course, the Federal government will ha\e an 
important part in the events of the occasion 
Appropriations aggregating considerably more 
than $500,000 have been secured for the purpose 
from the various State legislatures and from 
Congress Part of this sum will be used 
to defray the expenses of the numerous gigan- 
tic military and naval pageants ivhich it is 
planned to have continue throughout the sum- 
mer of 1913 at Put-in Bay, Lake Ene, which 
was the scene of the historic engagement with 
which Perry’s name is so conspicuously linked, 
and will therefore be the headquarters of the 
centennial observances. The residue of these 


president of the Great Central Dock Company; appropriations wull be devoted to the erection of 
and a trustee of the New York Trust Company a large memorial shaft to Commodore Perry 
and of Vassar College His railroad interests which w'lll be located on Middle Bass Island, 
are very extensive, including the presidency' of where Put-in Bay is situated, and to the raising 
the Toledo Railway and Terminal Comjiany, and restoration of Commodore Periy’s flagship, 
and he is chairman of the Cincinnati. Hamilton the Niagara, which has been sunk in the harbor 
& Dayton Railway, the Chicago, Burlington & of Erie, Pa, ever since the War of 1812 The 
Quincy Railway Company, and a director of ceremonies connected with this will be among 
the Northern Pacific Railway, and of the Day- the most impressive ever held in connection 
ton and Union i^ilroad Company^ On i Jan. wuth any celebration in the United States, and 
1911 he severed his connection with J P. Mor- following them the ship will be^ fully equipped 
gan & Co, retiring from the firm at the age exactly as it was pnor to its sinking, and put 
of 49, the possessor of one of the ^ greatest on permanent exhibition at some place, proba- 
fortunes of the country and devoted himself to bly a navy yard, which will be decided upon 
corporate work and to the extension of the later The celebration will begin at Put-in Bay 
profit-sharing principle among corporations, on i July 1913 and will continue until the close 
which required more time and attention than it of the summer The programme, of which the 
■was possible for him to give, while remaining details are now being worked out, will be as 
■with the firm. He has already succeeded in folloivs: 

applying? this _prindlple to the United States The raising and restoration of Commodore 
Steel Conioration and to the International Har- Perry’s flagship. The faithful reproduction of 
vester Company, two of the greatest of the the other vessels engaged in the encounter, and 
modem raanufactunng colorations, and the the reenactment of the Battle of Lake Erie by 
result has demonstrated its success. Labor members of the United States na'vy during each 
troubles have been lessened and the condition day of the celebration. Flotillas of modem 
of the worldngman improved in each by this warships brought into the Great Lakes for the 
method* of giring the laborer a greater share of purpose of comparision with those of a century 


the fruit of his toil 


ago. Encampments and exhibition drills of mill- 


Perraxilt Monument. A monument to the from the ten States participabng in the cel- 
famous French writer of fairy tales, Perrault, ^ration. Exhibition dnlls of Federal troops 
has been erected in -that part of the Tuileries ^ merchant ’^J^in^ 

Gardens known as the Terrace of the Organ- Great Lakes thus bnn^ng together the 
erie, where, by his intervention with the royal largest number of vessels floating the American 
authorities a little over 200 years ago, children ^^g which have ever been assembled simulta- 
were for the first time permitted to play Per- neously at one place. Meetings at Put-in Bay 
rault’s versions of traditional nursery fiction world confesses of all descnptions and con- 
have even a greater hold on the imagination of mentions of the pnna^l histpnc and patnotic 
the French than those of Mother Goose on foaeties of America. Dedication of a memonal 
American children. This fact is due to their and shaft to Commodore Ferry which 

greater literary excellence. The statue which ultimately be ^p^^d over to the War 

has been executed by Gabriel Pech, represents ^epartm^t and used to house all the govern- 
Puss-in-Boots directing a group of little ones ment stations now in the vicinity and will be 
at a round game In the midst of them will of receiving wireless messages from any 

rise the bust of the author of <Hop o’ My Great Lakes ^ 

Thumb ^ and ^Cinderella ^ The site chosen for The vanous_ participating States have all 
the monument is appropriate for it is still the appointed commissions to devise special features 
favorite playground of the children of the TuiL 1 ^? celebration which each will contribute, in 
cries quarter and overlooking another of their addition to these already scheduled events, TThe 
loved resorts, the Champs Elysees. States which ■mil take part in the centennial 

T: October 1910 Peim^lvania, and l 1 linoi^’fo?^e l^e sS: 2 ,’ 

United States concluded arrangements for the together with Rhode Island, because of the 
most amtatious centenary of a purely^ histoncal fact that that was Perry’s home State, and Ken- 
Mture winch has ever been held in this country, tucky, because it furnished the bulk of the 
the occasion of which will be the one hundredth soldiers who, fighting under Gen William 
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Henn- Harrison, invaded Canada and, in the 
Battle of the Thames, made good on land the 
victor}- which Perry had won at sea Of these 
States, Ohio heads the list in point of funds 
subscribed, the legislature of that State having 
appropriated $So, 000 for celebration expenses. 
The celebration commissions of these various 
States have organized themseUes into a body 
called the Interstate Board of Periy- Victory 
Centennial Commissioners, of which George W. 
AVorthington, of Cleveland, Ohio, is president, 
and Col ^ Henry- W’atterson, of Kentucky, first 
vice-president^ It is this committee, w’orking 
as a unit, which has arranged the programme 
alread}- deaded upon. In addition to the indi- 
vidual State appropriations, Congress has voted 
a fund of $256,000 tow’ard the celebration. 

Put-in Bay, off the island of the same name, 
is almost in the exact middle of Lake Erie and 
is a spot w-hich has been long popular as a 
summer resort and site for the holding of con- 
ventions, and it becomes particularly appropnate 
as the place for the holding of this centenary- in 
that it w-as close to the shores of Put-in Island 
that Commodore Perry struck the blow- which 
paralyzed the British naval pow-er on the Great 
Lakes, 

Perry, James De Wolf, fourth P. E. bishop 
of Rhode Island: b. Germantown, Pa, 3 Oct. 
1871. He graduated from the Germantown 
Academy in 1887 and from the University of 
Permsylvania A.B. 1891, and tc^k a post-grad- 
uate course at Harvard University, receiving his 
bachelor degree from that institution in 1892. 
He entered the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass, in 18^, receiving the degree 
of S.TD in 1895. The same year he was 
ordered deacon and one year later was ordained 
to the priesthood. He was assistant rector at 
Christ Church, Springfield, Mass, 1895-97; 
rector of Christ Church, Fitchburg, Mass , 1^7- 
1904 and of St. Paul’s Church, Forbes Memo- 
rial Chapel of the Epiphany, and the Church of 
the Ascension, New Haven, Conn St Paul’s, 
one of the leading churches of New Haven, was 
a most important parish, as it is situated in a 
neighborhood populated almost entirely by for- 
eigners, and Doctor Perry took up the work of 
the church as successor to the Rev. Dr Edwin 
Stevens Lines, who had been rectoi for 24 
years and who was subsequently elevated to the 
bishopric of the diocese of Newark. Dr. Perry 
laid the foundation for a great cosmopolitan 
work in the parish, was especially active in the 
Sunday school work of the diocese among the 
foreign element and tcwk a firm stand for the 
r^^ulatioii of saloons in the fine of social bet- 
fennent At the outbreak of the Spanish Amer- 
ican War he served as chaplain of the Sixth 
Massachusetts regiment of Volunteer Infantry 
and served from 18^ till 1904. In Nov. 1909 
he was offered the rectorship of Grace Churdi, 
Providence, R. I., to succeed Doctor Rousmane- 
rie, but declined the call In 1910 he was elected, 
and, on 6 Jan. 1911, consecrated bishop of Rhode 
Island at St. John^s Church, Providence, R. I., 
the Rt Rev. Bishops Tuttle, Hdson, and lines 
officiating^ the presentors bdng the Rt Rev. 
Bishops Greer and Biwster and the consecra- 
tion sermon being preadied, by the Rt Rev. 
Bishop Lawrence. 

Persia. Perria is a nKJoaniy in the western 
part of Asia, bordering on the Persian Gulf and 
the Caspian Sea. Its recent history has 


depended largely upon its importance in the 
relations between Russia and England w-ith 
regard to their Asiatic possessions. 

Area and Popu'afion — The area of Persia 
has been esrimated at 628,000 square miles, a 
large part of which terntoiy is absolute desert 
The population is estimated at about 9,500,000, 
of which a large proportion is nomadic The 
number of Europeans residing in Persia is not 
more than 1,200, and the population does not 
exceed on an a\erage, 15 to the square mile 

The largest aties are Teheran, with a popu- 
lation of 280,000; Tabriz, 200,000; Ispahan, 8or 
000; Meshed, 60,000, Kerman. 60,000, Vezd, 45.- 
000, and Barfurush, Shiraz, Hamadan, Kazvin, 
Kom, Kashan, and Resht, with 50,000 or less, 
down to 30,000 The nomadic population 
includes approximately 260,000 Arabs, 720,000 
Turks, 675,000 Kurds and Leks, 20,700 Baluchis 
and Gypsies and 234,000 Lurs. 

Gorernmeri . — L'ntil 1906 the form of gov- 
ernment of Persia resembled that of Turkey, 
the Shah being an absolute ruler and regarded 
as vice-regent of the Prophet In Jan. 1906, 
the Shah gave his consent to the establishment 
of a National CoundL Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
bom 20 Jan 1898, succeeded his father, Moham- 
mad Ala Shah, w-ho abdicated 16 July 1909, the 
regent is^ Ali Reza Khan, Azud el Slulk, chief 
of the Kajar tribe. The ro^al family is very 
numerous, there being some thousands of prin- 
ces and princesses, but the offiaal yearbook 
mentions only about loo- The present sovereign 
is the seventh of the dynasty of the Kajars, 
dating from 1794. According to the constitu- 
tion. the Shah must belong to the Shi’ah faith, 
and his successor must be his eldest son or the 
next male heir in succession, whose mother was 
a Kajar princess. 

The National Council consists of and is 
elected by members of the reigning dynasty, 
clergy, chiefs, nobles, landowners, merchants 
and tradesmen. The first Parliament was dis- 
solved 23 June 1908, the building partly demol- 
ished and sacked by miHta^, and decrees were 
issued announcing the abolition of the CoundL 
The Shah in June 1909 re-confirmed the con- 
stitution of igo6. On November 15 the new 
Parfiament was opened, but only 67 members 
out of a possible 200 wrere present and there 
seems no desire to elect the Senate of 60 
members provided for by the constitution. The 
country is divided into 33 pro\-inces governed 
by governor-generals directly responsible to the 
central government By agreement the •Brit- 
ish sphere* in Persia consists of 137,000 s<mare 
miles with a net revenue of $250^060, the Rus- 
dan sphere of 305,000 square miles with a net 
revenue of $1,525,000 and about jo times the 
population, and the remaining territory is neu- 
tral The spheres include those provinces bor- 
dering on British and Russian territory 
respectively» aod the two Powers bound them- 
selves (31 Aug. 1907) to^ respect the integrity 
and indepttidence of Persia. 

Fimncf. — The revenue of Persia is affected 
by variations in the value of silver. That of 
1907-08 was esttmated at about $3opoo/xxx The 
Foreigii Office costs about 2,600^000 fcrans, but 
ffiere are no data of offier expenditures Most 
of tie burden of taxation fies on the laboring 
classes, and more than half the taxes are 
raised by assessanents upon towns, villages and 
d^ricts. 
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Army-- Set Armies of the World. 

-Vary — See Nahes of the World. 

Edu-j^on and Religion — The bulk of the 
pcpulaticn learns only to read the Koran, A 
pchtical ccillege, Medresseh i Siasi, was opened 
in 1900 to prepare candidates for serMce in ^e 
Foreign Ofnce, and now has about 30 pupils 
Pri\ate tutors are emplojed b\ all well-to-do 
families There are many medresseh, or_ col- 
leges, where students are instructed m religion 
and m Persian and Arabic literature; there is 
a pn*} tcchnic school with a number of European 
professors, which was opened at Teheran in 
1849, and there are French and German schools 
and military colleges. About 8,000,000 of the 
people are Mohammedans of the Shi’ah sect, 
and 800,000 belong to the Sunni sect; there are 
9,000 Parsis (Guebres), 35iOOO Jews, 45,000 
Armenians, and 25,000 Xestorians.^ There is a 
general tolerance of all religions in the cities. 

Agriculture — The products of Persia com- 
pnse wheat, barley, nee, fruits, gums, drugs, 
wool, cotton, and a great quantity of silk. 
Opium is also produced and the production of 
tragacanth and other gums is increasing Tea 
plantations were started in the province of 
Gilan in 1901, but the result was unsatisfactory 
Wool IS grown both for domestic use and 
export, and the wool of Khorassan is the best 
There is a qualit>’ in the wool grown in certain 
districts which seems to be indigenous and can- 
not be duplicated elsewhere even with sheep of 
the same breed. 

Exports and Imports — The principal im- 
ports are as follows cottons, sugar, gold and 
silver, petroleum, tea, cotton yam, flour, wrool- 
lens, mdigo and cochineal, haberdasheries, nee, 
and spices 

The exports are: fruits, woolen carpets, raw 
cotton, flsh, rice, gold and silver coin^, gums, 
opium, wool, silk in cocoons, skins, live animals, 
and silk stuffs. 

Manufactures and Minerals-^ A strong 
effort has been made by the^ Persian Govern- 
ment to prevent the importation of cheap ani- 
line dyes into Persia, as this means not only 
the rum of the genuine Persian carpet, but the 
loss of valuable secrets in the making of vege- 
table dyes, now known to only a few isolated 
persons. These permanent and exquisite dyes 
will be crowded out of the market if the cheaper 
commercial substitutes gain ground,^ and once 
lost, they cannot be regained. Persian carpets 
are all made bv hand.^ 

The nuneral deposits are considerable, but 
have not been develop^ on a large scale. Mines 
of lead and copper exist in nearly all the prov- 
inces, some of the lead ores being argentiferous. 
Turquoise mines exist near Nishapur. Salt pits 
are abundant ^ Other minerals are tin near 
Azerbajan, antimony, nickel, cobalt near Yezd, 
zinc near Teheran, nch iron one in several 
places, mmiganese and borax near Kerman, and 
naphtha in the west Distance from markets 
and want of good roads are the chief obstacles 
to the profitable working of these mines, most 
of which have been worked from ancient times. 

Communicafions. — There are practically no 
railways, and no steamers, in Persia, and not 
many carriageable roads. ThcJre is a telegraph 
system with 6,312 miles of Hne and 131 stations. 
There are 144 postc^kes, the first regular pos- 
tal system having been estal^ished in 1877. 
Belgian, Russian, and EngKsh agencies are 


mainly responsible for w’hatever improvements 
have been made m the cummunications. 

Histoiy, 1910. — The most recent development 
in the affairs of Persia is one which has been 
under consideration at intervals for several 
years, namely, a trans-Persian railways Such 
a railway, properly built and managed, -would 
bring London within seven or eight days’ jour- 
ney of Bombay, wdth a cost of $200 railway 
fare, as against $300 by the present London- 
Brindisi route, which requires 14 days. The 
system would be modelled on the Trans-Siber- 
ian and Trans- Amencan lines, and could only be 
successfully estabhshed by the cooperation of 
financial and commeraal representatives of all 
the nations interested, the leading powders to be 
Russia and England. M Zvegintzeff, a member 
of the Russian Duma, belongs to the group 
formed of the Russian promoters of the plan, 
and in Dec 1910, was in London discussing the 
matter wTth English capitahsts.^ He represents 
some of the largest banking, railway, and com- 
mercial interests in Russia. The line proposed 
would extend from Baku, the southernmost 
station on the Russian railway system, direct 
through Persia, via Seistan, to Nushki on the 
Anglo-Indian system There would be branches 
to the Persian Gulf and to Teheran, unless the 
main line should go through the Persian capitaL 
Anxiety is expressed that the line shall not have 
a political character, or be influenced by local 
political conditions, and to this end it is held 
desirable to operate it as a whole. While Rus- 
sia and England would have leading interests,, 
French, German, Belgian, and other nations 
desiring to invest would be cordially welcomed 
and treated This scheme does not interfere 
with the Bagdad railway, already under con- 
struction, ana likely to be finished in about eight 
years, when it is hoped it may profitably effect 
a j' unction with the international line. The 
length of the latter would be about 1,600 miles, 
and a rough survey has been made, leading to- 
the conclusion that the cost would be about 
$90,000,000; the necessaiy^ rate of interest for 
four years, the estimated period of construction,, 
would bnng this^ sum up to about $102,000,000. 
From the financial point of view, it is hoped 
that the possibility of taking passengers and 
mail from London to Bombay by the shorter 
route would warrant the construction of the 
road, even from the first. At present English 
traffic, for the purpose of saving four and a 
half ^ days, maintains a special service from 
Calais to Brindisi, and this would mean a con- 
siderably greater saving^ than that. It seems 
probable ftat Persia will not long remain a 
country with only one railway 10 miles in length. 

Politically, Persia is inclined to be suspidous 
of the attitude of European powers, and to see 
in any entrance of English or Russian forces 
into the country, an insidious attempt to dis- 
member the kingdom, the more so as me present 
Shah is yet 3 cmldL The former regent, Azad- 
el-Mulk, died in 1910, ^ and Nasir-el-MuIk, 
former premier and minister of finance, was 
elected by the national coundl as his successor. 
A force of English marines, landing at Lingah 
in Laristan, on the Persian Gulf, was attacked 
by ^ Persians, and a pitched battle resulted. 
It is said that the Persian diplomats have 
aj^iealed to France and Germany for protection, 
and any overt action on the part of Mgland or 
Russia would probably be followed by a formal 
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protest from the other Powers. Mining and 
other concessions have been vouchsafed by 
Persia on condition of the ivithdrawal of 
troops. This general state of distrust of the 
intentions of foreign governments may cause 
some sporadic disturbances attendant to the 
building of the railway, should that be under- 
taken, but it is unlikely that they will be serious- 
The Persian government has taken some trouble 
to maintain road guards and otherwise increase 
the security of hfe and property, especially in 
the south *The riot in which the Jewish quar- 
ters of Teheran w’ere sacked, in November 1910, 
II Jews being killed and some thousands left 
homeless, was religious or racial rather than 
political (like the similar nots in Russia). A 
militari^ mutiny occurred in August, in Teheran, 
but was soon suppressed The new^ cabinet, 
formed in July, has announced its intention of 
strengthening the army and police departments, 
promoting order, reforming the courts, improv- 
ing education and employing, in certain offices, 
foreign advisers This course, if successfully 
and persistently pursued, will tend to peaceful 
establishment of the railway and other interior 
improvements by the aid of foreign capital, and 
the consequent ennchment of the country and 
development of its resources. 

Persian distrust of Russian and English 
influences in Persia is clearly shown in a 
communication received in Jan 1911 by H. 
H. Topak>*an, Consul-General of that country 
in the United States, and sent likewise to 
all the representatives of the goveniment 
in foreign countries. In it the revolutionary 
movement in Persia is briefly described, 
and an apical made for the sympathy of 
drilized nations in this eflfort to maintain a 
constitutional monarchy. It is claimed that both 
England and Russia are threatening the inde- 
pendence of the country, and that they have 
prevented other countries from taking steps to 
relieve the fiinancial crisis which was a natural 
sequence of the revolution It is pointed out 
also that the lives of foreigners have not be^ 
endangered by any of flie disturbances in 
Persia. Germany has also taken a hand in the 
matter, CJerman diplomats representing that the 
attitude of England and Russia is a matter of 
concern to Germany, which demands the open 
door in that countr>% particularly regarding rail- 
roads. An Anglo-Russian note was, it is stated, 
addressed to Persia warning that country not 
to grant strategic railroad concessions to a third 
I>ower, or to negotiate a loan with one Ger- 
many is seeking there, as elsewhere, investment 
for capital and commercial contracts, and is 
not disposed to yield the territory to a combina- 
tion of English and Russian interests if they 
can be avoided. 

Personality, Multiple, Dual, Etc. ^ It is 
only within the past few years that a scientific 
study of dissociated mental states has been 
rendered possible, and this has been due to the 
progress in abnormal psychology and psychical 
research. Before this, these states had been 
considered *oddities^ of the mind, of cases of 
^spirit possession * Such alternating mental 
states are now, however, receiving careful 
analysis and treatment; and there is every infi- 
cation that they will be fully understood before 
many years have passed. 

The fundamental tenet of the modem theory 
is that the mind is an aggregate, so to speak. 


instead of a unit; it is an achievement rather 
than an innate gift or possession As such, it 
can be dissoaated or dissolved into its primary 
elements. The older psychologists regarded the 
mind as a thing indhvisible ; the modem theory 
contends that it is a ® bun die, as it were, and 
that when the ^^binding’^ is removed, the 
tendencj' is^ to disintegrate and go to pieces. 
The mind is like a cable, composed of many 
strands. It can thus be seen that a mind 
divested of its covenng w*ould tend very easily 
to disintegrate or dissociate 

That which tends to dissociate the mind 
(rupture the enveloping sheath’*) is usually' in 
the form of an emotional shock of some kind. 
Groups of thoughts tend to become associated 
in the subconscious mind, forming ^^complexes® 
(See Abnormal Psychology), and these rise to 
the surface and manifest themselves as varied 
personalities. It is doubtless in this manner 
that many cases of split and multiple person- 
ality arise 

The most important case of recent years is, 
probably, that of Dr. Morton Prince, wrhich he 
has described in his book, ^The Dissociation of 
^ Personality'.* In this case, a number of 
distinct personalities w'ere developed, some 
spontaneously, some by means of hypnotism; 
and all of these were studied by Doctor Pnnce 
with great care. Their relation to each other; 
their dreams, etc., were all analyzed. By means 
of hypnotism, much of value was ascertained 
concerning the mental life of these *^selves;* 
and an autobiography of a subconscious self 
w'as actually obtained. Finally, as the result of 
years of study and experiment, a synthesis wras 
effected by wielding together two of these selves 
or states, and the original woman was obtained. 

Another important case was that studied by 
Prof. Th. Flounioy, of the University of 
Geneva, upon which he based his book, ^From 
India to the_ FJ^net Mars.*^ In this case, the 
form was spiritistic; the various %elves^ claim- 
ing to be the same woman in previous incarna- 
tions She was successively a Hindu Princess, 
Marie Antoinette, a personality upon th€ planet 
Mars, and a distinct personality calling himself 
Leopold. These four interchanged at irregular 
intervals. By means of keen psychological 
analysis, Professor Flournoy was enabled to 
trace the factors^ at work, and to show the 
growth of the various personalities upon purely 
psychological lines. 

A third case of much importance is *The 
Hanna Case,* discussed by Sidis and (joodhart 
in their book, < Multiple Personality.* In this 
case, also, a psychological analysis was made of 
the various selves and their inter-relations; and 
the real self was finally recovered by means of 
hypnotic synthesis. 

A fourfli case of importance is that reported 

Dr Albert Wilson, in the Proceedings of the 
S, P, R. (Vol XVITI, pp 352-415). This was 
the case of *Majy Barnes.* She developed no 
less than ten distinct personalities. The dis- 
integration began with an illness. In this case, 
the recovery was slow, and was not due to 
hypnotic suggestion, but rather took the form 
of a convalescence. 

^ Peru. A Republic in ^stem South America, 
with a coast line 1,300 miles in length. Ecuador 
and Colombia ^ ftsrm the northern boundary, 
Brazil and Bolivia the eastern, and Chile and 
Bofivia the southern. Considerable provincial 
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territcrj’ to the south is neutral until Qiile and 
Peru reach a land settlement 

Area and Fopulaiioiu — The total area of 
Peru IS usut*iiy csuh.aicd (owing to the uncer- 
taint: of the’IvepuDlic's ternional claims » at 
about 5.x,co3 siuare miles, and the population 
is put "at 4.500000. There are fairly accurate 
statisucs fir sone of the municipalities, as 
folious lujoCbJ, Lima, the capital, 140,9000 
inhabitants, Callao, 32,000; Arequipa, 35,000 or 
o\er; Cuzco, 26,000; Iqmtos, 20,000, A>acucho, 
14.350; and Huara, 7,650 inhabitants 

Government and History , — The President of 
the Republic and his cabinet of six ministers; 
viz, of the Interior, War and Marine, Foreign 
Affairs, Justice, Religion and Education, and 
Finance and Public Works, constitute the execu- 
tne authority of the Government. ^ The Presi- 
dent is assisted by two \hce- Presidents ; they 
are popularly elected, and directly, for four- 
year terms of ofhee. The Legislature consists of 
t^'O Houses There are_ 51 members in the 
Senate, and 116 members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives (besides substitutes), one-third 
retiring even- rwo years ^ Saentitic professions 
or stipulated" incomes will qualify electors for 
positions in either House, providing, of course, 
the people assent Senators to the number of 
four, as a maximum, may originate in a single 
department Deputies are ^ representatives of 
from 15,000 to 30,000 inhabitants each Local 
government is administered by Prefects over 
the departments; Sub-Prefects under them for 
the provinces ; and minor officials finally for the 
800 distnets into which the provinces are sub- 
duided 

Finance . — The receipts of the Government 
amounted m 1909 to $15,236,900, and the ex- 
penditure to $10,199,935. The revenue accrued, 
for the most part, as follows: from customs, 
$7,250,000 (approximately) ; taxes, $4,750,000; 
salt monopoly, $900,000; posts and telegraphs, 
$545,000; etc." The prindpal items of expendi- 
ture were* the Intenor, $^,.^,000 ; finance and 
commerce, $2,020,000; justice and education, 
$22704x30; war and marine, etc, $4400,000; and 
foreign affairs, $38o,ooa The dues from 
alcohol, opium, tobacco, and stamps are con- 
siderable, as are also the proceeds from the 
Government monopoly on salt; the customs are 
collected by a company. 'She revenue for 1910 
was estimated at about $i3,388,ooa The 
external debt of the Republic amounts to about 
$15,700,000, and the intenml to about $13,500,000, 
about $2,3^4XX) of which is not interest-bearing; 
rate of interest i per cent The four leading 
banks in the country are the Bank of Peru 
and London (capital, %,5004xx>), the Italian 
Bank, the International Bank of Peru, and the 
Popular Bank. These and other commercial 
banks showed an aggregate capital and reserve 
fund of about $8,5554X)0, in 1909. A Savings 
Bank has deposits amounting to $14300, 00a The 
*Iibra* and the English potmd (of equivalent 
values) are legal tender, as is silver up to $5a 
There is no paper money, and very little com- 
mercial paper of any kind, in drcnlation. The 
French metric system is cenning into general 
txse in Peru. 

JusHce, EducoHm, and Religim , — The Stt- 
preme Court at the capital, with ii judges 
Superior and Minor Courts also at Lima and 
eieht District Courts in rise Re^blia have the 
administratioii of jtKsrice. The ^xtdicsal o&aals 


are elected by Congress The Government sup- 
ports education, which is nominally compulsory 
for children. The 1907 grant amounted to 
about $360,000. The mumapalities keep up a 
large number of free elementarj- schools In 
the middle of 1907 there w'ere 2400 pnmary 
schools, with o\er 3,000 teachers and 156,000 
pupils There are high schools m Peru, go\ em- 
ment-supported and practically free Lima is 
quite an educational centre. There are in that 
aty a university' wuth various faculties, includ- 
ine literature and political science , a minine and 
engmeenng school; an agncultural institute; 
and a school of arts There are universities in 
other cities ; pnvate high schools ; and a mihtary 
and a naval school. There are a few Pro- 
testant churches and schools in the Republic and 
Protestants are being tolerated more than of 
yore; but Roman Catholicism is umversally pre- 
valent, and is the State rehgion, prohibitively so 
Industries — The agricultural products of 
Peru are \arious and plentiful. Coffee is one 
of the most \aluable crops Sugar and cotton 
are widely cultivated. There are approximately 
200,000 acres of land under sugar The cocoa 
output in 1907 amounted to 3,300 tons The 
yearly production of nee is about 30,000 tons 
Tobacco, wheat, olives, ramie, and maize are 
grown, and w'lne is produced Silk is being 
experimented with Rubber is found in plenty. 
The livestock of the country includes a great 
number of sheep, alpacas, and llamas. Wool 
cut in 1907 weighed 4,200 tons; the hides and 
skins in that year weighed 3,350 tons. The 
minerals of the country are about as follows: 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, nickel, iron, 
qmcksiher, cobalt, bismuth molybdenum, van- 
adium, borax, coal, salt, sulphur, oil, and earths 
The output of gold and silver in 1908 was valued 
at about $3,823,000; the total mineral wealth 
realized the previous year was about $15,253,000. 
The mining industry is chiefly in the hands of 
American, English, and French companies. 
Manufactures and houses of industry in Peru 
include rice mills, cocaine works, and cotton 
factories. The latter produce each year about 
15,000,000 yards of cloth 

Trade and Shipping — The leading imports 
into Peru are; minerals and metals, — to the 
value of about $5,75o,ooo in 1907; cottons, 
$3255,000; machineiy, $1,455,000; woolens, 
$1295,000; coal, $1240,000; wheat, $1,200,000; 
timber, etc., $1,040,000; earthenware and stone, 
$930,000; drugs, etc., $775, 000 The various 
exports for 1907 and their relative values were 
about as follows ; metals and minerals, 
$10,015,000; gums, etc, $4,770,000; sugar, 
$4,I35 >ooo; cotton, $2,580,000; wool, $2,140,000; 
guano, $1,960,000; leather goods, $620,000; and 
cocaine, $330,000. The value of $8,170,000 in 
Peruvian imports for 1907 came from Great 
Britain; $5,920,000 from United States; 
$4465,000 from Germany; $1,455,000 from 
France; $1210,000 from Chile; and $905,000 
from Italy. United States provided a market 
for exports from Peru in 1907 worth about 
$ 6 B 35 AX 3 . Chile was the next in order in the 
export trade; then France, G^rman^ Great 
Britain, and Italy. The total value of Peruvian 
imports lor 1909 was about $2643004x30, and 
the exports about $26^00, 00a The Republic 
owns 7 steamers and 00 saiKng vessels.^ The 
ships of a dozen steamship companies visit at 
the porte of Peru, which registered about 650 
vess^ in 1909, of appmximateiy 1,3004x30 tons. 
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Roads and Railroads, Posts, and Telegraphs. 
There is one good road, about loo miles in 
length, but the country is in sore need of better 
highways. The Peruvian Corporation (a power- 
ful company with powerful pn\ileges) is 
engaged in the w’ork of railway construction, 
and other public works. The company controls 
about 850 miles of _the^ 1,500 miles (approxi- 
mately) of railway line in the Republic There 
IS a tramw’ay out of the capital Postal com- 
munications handled in the 620 postoffices in the 
country m 1908 numbered about 22,363,750 In 
the telegraph s>stem of Peru the Corporation is 
again in evidence It controls 1,180 miles of the 
5,986 miles ( 1910) of lines There are 3,000 
miles of telephone line, cables establishing com- 
munication with Republics to the north and 
south, and a wireless telegraph line to vanous 
parts of Peru. 

History, 1910 — Peru is likely to increase in 
importance m the near future through the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the Trans- 
Andean Railway, which will divert into the 
Andean region a great deal of traffic that has 
hitherto gone around^ it, and^ w’lll also make 
more accessible the mines, which are the great 
PeruMan resources. Some of these mines are 
from 10,000 to 17,000 feet above the sea The 
great ®banks^^ are said to^ have a value in gold 
of 20 to 30 cents per cubic yard recoverable by 
the^ hydrauhc s\ stem of mining, ^ while on the 
plains there is much auriferous soil wffiich might 
be mined by dredging.^ The banks or moraines 
are found in the Sandia region, and it has been 
calculated that the Bank of Poto contains more 
gold than has come out of California. There 
are also river beds and bars where dredging 
or sluice-mining would be possible. 

A recent traveler, Mr. Enock, is of the 
opinion that Peru contains vast deposits of 
coal, and reports that in one remon alone 
400,000,000 tons of coal^ are *in sight * This, 
however, is practically inaccessible so long as 
the roads of the country are largely over moun- 
tain trails and rope bridges where the native 
porter is the only means of transportation. 

The debt of Peru was admitted in 1910 to 
have quadrupled in the past three years. The 
issuance of a new^ loan of $9,000,000 was pro- 
posed, also the Macune contract for a new 
railway to Ucayali, which would entail another 
debt of $10,000,000 

Considerable discussion was caused, through- 
out the year, by a dispute with Ecuador over 
the boundary line, which, in the spring, brought 
the two countries to the verge of war. Wash- 
ington, Brazil, and Argentina offered their 
friendly offices at that time to secure peace. 
The question was submitted to King Alfonso of 
S|»in as arbitrator. He delayed expressing an 
‘on, intiniating that the two countries might 
selves come to a satisfactory agreement 
Firmlty, on 30 December, a joint note from the 
mediating ^wers was presented to die govern- 
ment, advising Peru to sutmut the matter to The 
Hag^ Tribunal 

^e new Cabinet was anuoaaced 26 Octolier, 
and is as follows: President and Msznster ol 
Justice, Salvador Cavero; liinister of Home 
Affairs, Enrique Bazadre: Mtaifefeer of Finance, 
Enrique Oyanguren; MbasttF of War, Ckdwl 
Pizarro; Minister of ForeiCT Affairs* Mefiton 
Porras; Mimsterof PiMcWorii:s,%oAgiarre. 

A Lima journal. Pent m 

1910, data tending to prove ffiat Peru has the 


highest railway in the world- The altitude of 
the Central Railway of Peru, a broad-gauge 
road, reaches 15,865’ feet above sea level The 
highest station is Ticlio, 15,665 feet high, and 
it is stated that a handcar started at this point 
would run unaided to Callao. The line passes 
through 57 tunnels and over a dozen prinapal 
bridges 

George Chavez, the Peruvian aviator who 
was killed after firing over the Alps from 
Brigue, Swntzerland, 23 September has become 
a national hero in Peru He received honors 
from Itah and from France, and is buried at 
Pere La Chaise, with the insignia of the Legion 
of Honor A solemn mass was given in his 
memoiy on 27 Oct 1910, at Lima, and officers 
of the French and Italian cruisers received in- 
vitations. Business in Lima was suspended for 
the day, and the church of San Pedro, an 
ancient and magnificent building of great 
capacitv', was crowded to the doors. 

Petroleum. See Petroleum, Crude. 

Pharmacopoeia, Revision of the. The 
United States Pharmacopoeia is a compilation 
describing the drugs and preparations used in 
mediane. The interests of the public are affected 
by it in many ways. Fixing standards of 
identity, purit>% and strength of most of the 
important medicines presenbed b\ physicians, 
and giving desenptions and tests by which their 
identity and quality are to be determined, it is 
the book of reference of the United States 
officials at our ports of entry m their deasions 
as to whether drugs offered for importation are 
of a fit quality for use by our p^ple In the 
same way, the Federal officials in control of 
inter-State commerce and^ the selecting of 
drugs for use in the territories and by army, 
navy, and hospital marine employ this bocA in 
their determinations. 

^ Most of the State and many of our larger 
cities also employ it in enforcing their statutes 
against the use of spurious, adulterated, or 
otherwise unfit drugs and rnedidnes. Pure food 
and drug laws, as we understand the term to- 
day, were still in the future when the 8th 
decennial revision of the Pharmacopoda (held 
in 1900) became official, i Sept igos The 
Federal law which bears the short title *The 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906A 
was passed the following year, and became fully 
operative on i Jan 1907. This law specifically 
designated the Pbarmacoi)oe 5 a as the legal 
standard, and thereby ^ve it a standing before 
the world which it had not previously attained. 
The vigorous manner in which the authorities 
fffoceeded to execute the law, at once caused 
thousands who had known the book simply as 
a name, or not at all, to buy or use it The 
Pharmacopoeia has thus become a part of the 
Federal law, as well as of the laws of many of 
the States which enacted statutes based on the 
Federal pure^ food and drugs act; and sin^ 
the organizatioo which owns and controls it is 
an inoorporated body, the meeting of the 
United States Pharmacopoeial Conventicai, for 
the last decennial revision of the work, which 
took place in Washingfeoii, 10-12 May 1910, 
exceeded in in^jortance any of the conventions 
whida had previously hem held to make or 
revise the book. The far-reaching effect of the 
wosk ol Biaaufactnrers and inxporters, retail 
phamiiacists, food and drug* oSam)s, and prac- 
ritioiacrs of nae^ffdne tnade it important that 
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each of these interests should be well repre- in that it exercises legal governmental authority 
sented in the convention. Wholesale and retail although an independent body Its power to 
druggists’ organzauors and medical societies, erect and take charge of the lighthouses and 
for weeks and months and even \ears, had been beacons of the coast of England was given to it 
discussing the Phannacopceia with a view, par- by Queen Elizabeth m 1573; and its work has 
ticularlv, to protect the public against the evils been so satistactory that while the coasts of 
cf low-grade drugs, and at the same time safe- Scotland and Ireland are under government 
guard iJieir own interests by impressing upon care, the Blathers of the Tnmty still remain 
those most interested the importance of con- masters of the Enghsh coast 
sidenng the interests of all concerned. Some ^^As it was with the Corporation of Trinity 
physiaans appeared to be jealous of the ex- Hous^ so, in ^e early days of the x\merican 
pected influence of pharmaasts in the conven- Republic, the Convention of the United States 
tion and on the committee of revision, so that Pharmacopoeia was originated, not by law but 
they spoke of the «capture^ of the Pharma- by voluntary action and consent But, to-day, 
copcEia bv druggists ; some druggists feared that incorporated and its actions legalized, it consti- 
the Government would gain control of the tutes the power which regulates the relations 
book; and from Government sources came the between the professions of pharmacy and 
intimation that certain importers and manufac- mediane and gives the standard of legal purity 
turers were planning to make ,such an assault for certain substances used widely for other 
on the convention or its committee of revision than medical intent ^ ^ 

as would force capitulation to them. But the ®The Corporation of Trinity House has 
proceedings were conducted with an utter lack maintained its supremacy and the character of 
of anything having the semblance of a factional its work by its conservatism, and by its refusal 

fight on the floor of the meeting halL to widen the circle of the executive or the 

The Hnited States Pharmacopoeial Conven- character of its membership. A similar case to 
tion is itself an incorporated bodv, chartered that is the United States Pharmacopceial 

under the law’s of the District of 'Columbia, 7 Convention, which, to the great benefit of the 
July IQOO, and is continuous, with power to con- professions of pharmacy and medicine and of 
duct future revisions^nder the constitution and the people of the U^nited States, will best main- 
by-laws framed by the convention tain its own existence by conservatism, by 

The convention for the 9th decennial revision guarding well the portal of entrance to the 
was held in the large hall on the top floor of convention, and by making scientific and prac- 
the New Willard Hotel, Washington, and was tical fitness rather than geographic representa- 
attended by about 325 delegates, representing tion the requirements for membership.® 
about 157 medical, pharmaceutical, and diemical The report of the board of trustees recom- 
sodeties and assoaations, government depart- mended that there be a change in the number of 
ments, etc The president of the convention, members on the revision committee, from 25 
Dr. H. C Wood, of Philadelphia, being detained to 50; also that the new general committee of 
at his home by illness, and the first vice-presi- revision select an executive committee of 15 to 
dent, Dr. A. B Prescott, of Ann Arbor, having which the immediate work of revision shall be 
died in 1905, the duty of opening and presiding entrusted, reserving to the general committee 
over the dehberations of the convention certain advisory and supervisory powers, and 
devolved upon Dr. Otto A. Wall, of St Louis, “fee duty of filling vacancies which may occur 
who performed it in a fair, ^ dignified, and in the^ executive committee. These recom- 
masterful manner. The report in detail of the mendations were adopted. 

action of the convention is published ofiicially While necessarily lengthy, the report of the 
in the The Druggist^ Circular for June 191a chairman of the committee of revision (Prof. 

Doctor Wood's address was read in his ab- Joseph P. Remington, of Philadelphia), con- 
sence. In it he said : *The work of the presi- tained little that was ^ not already known to 
dent of ihe United States Pharmacopceial those^ who had kept in touch with ^ pharma- 
Convcntion during the lo years that elapse copoeial matters through the medical and 
between the successive meetings of the conven- pharmaceutical press. ^ The 8th revision cqn- 
tion, is little more than that of a member of tained hundreds of ill-defined and otherwise 
the board of trustees and the committee of faulty statements, relative to standards of 
revision. . . . identity, purity, and strength of drugs, average 

^ *The Pharmacopoeia produced by the com- doses, assay processes, formulae, and other im- 
mittee of revision is generally acknowledged to portant pharmaceutical matters. For example, 
be the best ever made; it has also been recc^- through poor verbal construction, certain drugs, 
nized by Congress, so that in matters within its though adulterated, met the requirements of tiie 
scope it is Bie law of the land; while the Pharmacopoeia. Certain drugs imported into 
Spanish translaticwi has not only be^ made the tMs country were not standardized at all The 
official Pharmacopoeia of Cuba but every drug difference between some powdered drugs and 
store in that island has been required by law the whole drug was not specifically recognized, 
to have a copy of the book. . . . And the facts did not appear that certain drugs 

^In the opinion of your president the future should be made from the seed and certain 
life of the United States Fhannacopcrial Con- others from the pulp of the plant producing it; 
vention rests largely upon the labors of the and that the identity of certain drugs should be 
committee on credentials and arrangements, and tested microscopically as well as chemically, 
the subsequent action of the convention in The present revision will become official in 
reviewing the work they have done. The posi- 1915. This allows ample time for its provisions 
tion of the convention is so anomalous that a to become known. It is expected it will take 
parallel is very difeolt to find, but the lighting two or three years to prepare and publish it 
and buoying of the Enghsh ^coa^ is under the In accordance with instructions received 
^^rporatioQi whicii is analogous^ to from the convention of 1900, the retiring com- 
the United States Pharmacopoeial Convention mittee of revision had prepared a draft of a 
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set of principles to be followed in revising the 
Pharmacopoeia, which were read by Professor 
Remington After some discussion, alteration, 
and additions this draft was adopted Among 
Its many recommendations is the foliow'ing pro- 
posed limit to the scope of the Pharmacopoeia: 

^HVe recommend that this committee of 
revision be authorized to admit into the Phar- 
macopoeia any medical substance of known 
origin; but no substance or combination of sub- 
stances shall be introduced if the composition 
or mode of manufacture thereof be kept secret, 
or if it be controlled by unlimited^ proprietary 
or patent rights, and the list of substances 
should be carefully selected, w*ith standards for 
identity* and punty, as far as possible Sub- 
stances used onb for technical purposes should 
not be admitted to the next Pharmacopceia, and 
a statement should be placed in the preface to 
the effect that standards of purity and strength 
prescribed in the text of the Pharmacoooeia, are 
intended solely to apply to substances which 
are used for medical purposes or in determining 
the identity and punty of the same® 

Another of the ^general pnnciples® of 
revision adopted w’as. 

®That the committee be instructed to revise 
as carefully as possible the limits of punty and 
strength oi the pharmacopceial chemicals and 
preparations for w’hich limiting tests are or 
may be given While no concession should be 
made tovrard a diminution of medicinal value, 
allowance should ^ be made^ for unavoidable, 
innocuous impurities or variations due to the 
particular source or mode of preparation, or to 
the keeping qualities of the several articles. 
The ^purity rubnc,^ which limits the percentage 
of innocuous impurities, as introduced into the 
8th revision, should be continued, and tests and 
requirements should be appended to each article 
carrying a ^purity rubric^ In the case of crude 
drugs and natural products, the limits of ad- 
missible impurities should be placed at such a 
figure as to exclude any that wrould not be 
accepted by other countries ® Consult Druggists' 
Circular for June 1910. 

Many other ^general principles,® equally im- 
portant, ivere adopted. The following new 
officers of the convention w^ere elected for the 
coming decade • President, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley of Washington; vice-presidents, Dr. N. 
S Davis, of Chicago; Prof Charles Caspari, Jr, 
of Baltimore ; Dr O. T Osborne of New 
Haven ; Leo Eliel of South Bend, Ind. ; and Dr. 
W. A. Bastedo of New York; secretary. Dr. 
Murray Galt Motter of Washington; assistant 
secretary. Dr. Noble P. Barnes of Washington; 
treasurer, Samuel L. Hilton of Washin^on; 
trustees. Prof. James H. Beal of Sao, Ohio, 
F. W. Meissner of La Porte, Ind., William Jay 
Schieffelin of New York, Dr. Gto. H. Simmons 
of Chicago, and Prof H M. Whelpley of St 
Louis More than three-fourths of the members 
of the newb^ elected general revision committee 
of 50, with Professor Remington as diairman, 
are i^ofessors of pharmacy or retail druggists, 
identified with the Amencan Pharmaceuticai 
Association; the physicians on the committee 
are mostly government employees, pharmacolo- 
gists and teachers. 

The report of the 25th mmtial of 

American Pharmaceutical Assodatwn, whi<^ 
was held in Ricbrnond, Vsl, ^7 May 1910, is 
also contained in Tfie Druggists^ Circt^r for 
June 191a The address of the president of 


this association, Prof. H. H Rusby (w’ho is 
Dean of the New York College of Pharmacy of 
Columbia University, a mem&r of the revision 
conimittee of the Pharmacopoeia, pnarmacog- 
nosist of the Health Department of New York 
City, and Federal expert on the qualifications 
of drugs entering the port of New \orkL 
presented important recommendations concern- 
ing the revision of the Pharmacopoeia, which 
were adopted, and w’hich bore fruit in tiie con- 
vention which w’as held the following week in 
Washington A biographical sketch of ^The 
Makers of the Pharmacopoeia,^ by M 1 . 
Wilbert, was printed in TLc Druggists' Circular 
for May 1910. 

Pheasants. See Game F.uimixg. 

Philadelphia, Pa. According to the 1910 
census Phixadelphia has a population of 1,549,- 
008, a gam of 197 per cent over 1900 It is 
the 3d aty of the Union Philadelphia has an 
area of 129*2 square rules Its miles of streets 
amount to 1,837 of w‘hich 1,366 are paved. The 
assessed value of the real estate is $1,315,269,- 
657 and the personalty- $2,022,396 The tax rate 
is $15 per 1,000. Philadelphia's public debt is 
$84,001,620. The annual cost of maintaining the 
city- gov^emment is $34,117,011, of which $5,722,- 
947 is spent on schools that hav-e 211,051 pupils 
and 4t500 principals and teachers ; $1,387,761 for 
the fire department of 955 members , and $3,820,- 
181 for the police force of 3,589 men, w-hose 
annual arrests average 80,879. The aty ow-ns 
the w'ater works. They cost $65,000,000 There 
are 1,612^ miles of mains. The average daily 
consumption of water is 306,017,000 gallons 
The daily capaaty of the water w-orks is 528,- 

790.000 gallons. There are 1,185 miles of sewers 
Philadelphia spends $1,299,000 for street clean- 
ing and the removal of ashes. The annual 
death rate is 15.85^ per cent The birth rate 
24^ Philadelphia is the third aty in the 
union in the value of its manufactured output 
It is the home of the famous Baldw-m Locomo- 
tive Works and Cramp's shipyards, two of the 
largest concerns of their kind in the United 
States During Feb. 1910, The Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric JR^lway 
Employees w^ent on a strike against The Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company. This was 
the second strike within a year. The demand 
of the men was^ for more wages and the 
exclusive recognition of their union This 
strike was followed by a sympathetic one of 

60.000 union men on 7 March. Much violence 
ensued before the trouble was adjusted. 

Philanthropy, New York School of. The 
New York School of Philanthropy is a practi- 
cal institution for teaching sociologists and 
economic reformers how to go about the work 
of emancif^ting mankind from miseiy, want, 
and suffering. The Charities Organization 
fq.v) selects most of its workers from among 
the graduates of tMs school, and in almost 
all parts of the United States products of its 
teachi^ are directing the systematized work 
of ministering to the needy. Philanthropy, 
after passing through a long and chaodc stage 
of evolution, has finally, in tune with the 
gei^ral advancement of the age, readied a 
scientific plane. No Icmger is the important 
work of relieving the poor left to the chance 
gi^erosity of moneyed persons. That class 
still supplies the funds, but it is merely for the 
camtahzBUion of the enterprise. The active 
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\\:rk cf relief is earned on by societies which 
devote their entire time and attention to it, 
so that chant}' has become one of the most 
highly organized acmities in the ’v\orld. There 
IS aim: St no phase of modern social or sani- 
tary' life vihich the charitable societies do not 
daily touch To carry on such work in an 
effective fashion a speaalized training which, 
in the ordinal' nature of things, no person, 
however charitably disposed, could ^ have, is 
absolutely indispensable This the Xew \ork 
School of Phil^thropy is doing* 

During the school year *1909*10, 118 students 
took the course there,' of whom more than 95 
were women. They enjoyed extensive lecture 
courses delivered by the highest sociologi- 
cal experts, among whom were Prof R. C 
McCrea, Anna Garlin Spencer, Professor 
Devine, Dr. Henrj' Moskowitz, ICate Halladay 
Claghom, and Dr. David Blaustein These 
lectures covered practically all branches of 
sociological importance, labor, tenement houses, 
congestion, child labor, tuberculosis, crime, eta 
The theoretical, inspirational w'ork of the class- 
room was augmented further by so-called ®field 
classes®. These classes go out, under the guid- 
ance of some recognized chanty w’orker, and 
examine first-hand the problems and conditions 
which they have been studying from afar at 
the school The result is a thorough compre- 
hensive knowledge of the state of the present 
social structure. When this course has been 
completed the student is in a position to deal 
intelligently and effectively w'ith the conditions 
which he seeks to improve, and no time nor 
money is wasted in fruitless experimentation. 
The training of the, School of Philanthropy 
tends to remove charity more and more from 
the dominance of sentimentally Individual 
cases of distress, although alleviated wherever 
possible, are subordinated to the aspects of a 
general condition. All efforts are preven- 
tive in their nature, making for total elimina- 
tion rather than partial restoration In this 
way the New York School of Philanthropy is 
making itself one of the most potent forces 
in the land for civic social betterment, and the 
importance, scope, and significance of the work 
it is so unostentatiously making possible can 
scarcely be overestimated, 

PhiI 4 >pines, The. Area and Population . — 
These Istods belonging to United States, and 
lying off the southern coast of Asia, are 
between longitude 120 and 130 and latitude 5 
and 2 XX The land area is about 140,000 square 
miles. There are approximately 2,000 islands 
in all, chief among which are Luzon, 44400 
square miles; Mindanao, 34000 square miles; 
Leyte, 3i3oo square miles; Nebros, 3^300 square 
miles; and Cebu, 2400 square miles The last 
census gave the population as 7^635426, about 
7,000,000^ of ^ whom were to a greater or lesser 
extent ^ civilized, and were principally Malays. 
There is a population of 67 to every square mile 
of territory, being about thrice as dense as in 
the^ United States There are about 36/xx) 
Chinese, and 14,000 other foreigners American 
civilians number 8,135. There are many dif- 
ferent tribes, the principal being the Visayans, 
the Ilacanos and the Tagalags, the latter being 
nearest Manila, The birtii-rate is 4.8 per 
cent, and the death rate 32 per cent of 
the population- Manila, accordmg to latest 
figures> has about 220,000 inhatatantSi, and there 


are four other towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants each. 

Cizii Administrattou — Prior to 1902 there 
W’as a militar}' governor over the Philippines, 
but in that year Congress passed an act, con- 
stituting a avil government, and William H. 
Taft was appointed go\ernor The present 
governor is W. Cameron Forbes There are 
eight commissioners in the government, — three 
natives, and five Americans There are min- 
isters of Intenor Finance, Justice, Commerce 
and Police, and Education. The islands are 
grouped administratively into 39 provinces, each 
with a sub-governor, a supreme court, and 14 
judicial districts. A Philippine Assembly was 
opened 16 Oct 1907, where a total vote of 
97,803 w'as registered. The question of nati\e 
fitness for the franchise in the Philippines is a 
mooted one indeed The Political Science Re- 
view for Xov. 1910, contains an article contri- 
buted by Mr Jarnes A Robinson, librarian of 
the Philippines Libra^% in which he refers to 
the actions of Philippine Legislature of March- 
April as sufficient evidence of Filipino com- 
petency to rula The wnter avers that little 
party feeling was manifested, and cites the 
defeat of an ultra-radical (Dr Dominador 
Gomez, labor-leader) as a proof of native 
conservatism. Secretary of War Dickinson, 
however, in his report to Congress on the Phil- 
ippine situation, 6 Dec. 1910, declared the na- 
tives unfit for home rule. He said m part, ^^The 
Filipino people are substantially in the same 
attitude as when ^ you ^ visited them in 1907. 
Training in administrative wrork and education 
is doing much, but they have affected such a 
small percentage of ^ the population that the 
change is hardly sensible^ . . It is a delu- 
sion if the present policy of control of the 
islands by the Americ^ people shall continue 
to encourage the Filipino people in the hope 
that the administration of the islands will be 
turned over to them within the present 
generation.® 

Mr. Dickinson, in his visit to the Philippines 
in 1910, investigated charges preferred against 
Frank W. Carpenter and Dean C Worcester by 
Representative Martin, wherein it was averred 
they had disposed of certain friar lands, and 
the Secretary in his report exonerated them 
Japanese influence in the Philippines, is said 
to have dictated the following paragraph of the 
Secretary of War’s report: «In my opinion 
this country cannot, as far as its land forces 
are concerned, be considered in a state of readi- 
ness for defence or to repel invasion, if at- 
tempted on our coasts by any first-class power 
having the shipping^ to transport and the navy 
to protect the transit of her armed forces over 
the sea.® 

Banks and the Post Office . — Filipino depos- 
itors in the postal savings banks, according to 
the Secretary’s report of 6 December, increased 
from 4,927 in 1909 to 8,547 io and consti- 
tute 65 per cent of the total depositors In June 
1910 tiiere were 233 banks doing business, an 
mcrease of ^ in one year, carrying deposits 
of $115,000 in excess of the previous year. 
The interest paid depositors for 1909-10 
amounted to about ^$14000 A loan business 
on r^l estate is being worked up A parcels 
post is being established by the Philippine (gov- 
ernment. Already there is an arrangMent be-, 
tween the islands and Hong Kong. Parcels up 
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to II pounds weight and 3 j 4 ^feet in length can 
be transmitted from Hong Kong to the Philip- 
pines at the rate of 12 cents per pound Articles 
of any kind may be sent, except poisons, 
explosives, liquids, confections, pastels, live or 
dead animals, fruits, and vegetables. 

Jushcey Religion, and Education — The most 
conspicuous action of the Supreme Court in 1910 
was that which disposed of the Manila Ren- 
acimento prosecution by sentencing Theodore 
Kalaca, a member of the Philippine Assembly 
to one year’s impnsonment and a fine of $3,000, 
and Martin Ocampo, to six months’ impnson- 
ment and a fine of $2,000, for having cnmi- 
nally libelled Commissioner Dean C. Worcester. 
Mr Worcester was aw^arded $50,000 damages. 
The civilized tnbes of the islands are nearly all 
Roman Catholics The Catholic Church is 
stronglv supported, and there are a great many 
functionaries. The value of the church build- 
ings IS about $20,850,000 The Moros tnbesmen 
are Mohammedans, and other \vild peoples are 
adherents of no particular belief There is an 
Episcopal bishoj) in the islands. ^ The Americans 
have revolutionized the educational system of 
the Philippines. At last reports there were 
811,700 attendants at the schools, imder the 
instmction of about 4,800 native and 1,200 
foreign teachers English is widely taught, and 
the Filipinos manifest an ardent desire to ac- 
quire the language There were more than 40 
newspapers published (12 in English) according 
to last census Twent};;-four w’ere Spanish, 
four native, and one Chinese. There is very 
little pauperism in the islands. There are about 
1,670 receiving public assistance. 

Agriculture — About one-ninth of the land is 
cultivated. The soil is fertile, so fertile that it is 
estimated that it would support a ponulation of 
more than 40,000,000. The leading products are 
as follows: rice, hemp, corn, sugar, tobacco, 
cocoanuts, and cacao. Hemp constitutes two- 
thirds of the value of all exports. The pro- 
ductiop of cotton and coffee has dwindled to 
insignificance on account of competition in the 
first instance and insect invasion in the second 
Rice and com are grown chiefly for home 
consumption. Tobacco is grown on nearly all 
the islands Implements for agriculture to the 
value of $50,000 were imported in 1910. 

Commerce, — The imports into the Philip- 
pines for 1910 amounted to $37,067,630, exceed- 
ing those of 1909 by $9,275,222. The export 
trade, amoimting to $39,^4,169, showed an 
increase over the previous year of $8,870,606. 
The establishment of free trade with the islands 
was a great benefit judging from the effect 
roduced upon United States imports, which 
cabled in value in 1910, and upon the exports, 
which increased more than 80 per cent That 
the new trade relations had no derogatory effect 
upon foreign commerce is evidenced by the 
following figures: Total IQ09 imports from 
foreign countries {United States excited, of 
course), $23,100^627 ,* for 1910. $26,292,329^ 
Great Britain contributed "die value of $5,567,151 
for 1910; Germany the value of $1,97^52; 
France, $1/^2^278; Spain, $1,386,722; Switzer- 
land, $543,1^; Ouna, $2^59^; Hong Kong, 

$505,943; ^ . 1 **^*^ 

$971,177. The (fistributioii of the Pfnfippine 
cloth trade in 1910 was as follows: Unxtod 
Kingdom, $2,544,210; United States, $1,911438; 
Japan, $585i952; etc. Bread studs imported in 
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1910 were valued at $1,916,951; rice at $5,321,- 
962; and vegetables at $664,727. Wheat flour 
shipped to the islands was worth $1,098,823. 
The importation of meats and dair>’ products 
was valued at $2,377466 in 1910. Australia 
supplied most of the fresh beef and pork and 
China the lard, hams and bacon. Denmark 
supplied the greatest amount of butter, the 
Xedierlands the cheese, and Great Bntain the 
condensed milk About 90 per cent of the 
mineral oil imports were from the United 
States France supplies perfumes. The soap 
entering the island bears Bntish and American 
trademarks; the beer is American; the wine 
Spanish and French; and the distilled liquors 
are mostly British and American. The total 
value of imports into^the United States from 
the Philippines in the first 15 months’ operation 
of the new tariff law amounted to $24,333,000 
against $11,500,000 in the 15 months immedi- 
ately preceding the enactment of that law; 
while the expons to the islands m the 15 months 
are $23433.000, against $12,500,000 in the 15 
months immediately prior to its enactment. 
Since the new tanff arrangement, the prices for 
sugar have increased, and the production of 
cierars has been enlarged to meet the demands 
of the open market Sugar increased from 
cents ji^r pound in 1909 to 214 cents, with every 
indication of showing an increase in value 
of ov^er $2,500,000 Exports of cigars increased 
from 115,977,000 to 196,192,000, of which more 
than half went to the United States The 
unprecedented exportation of hemp in 1910 
was 108,090 tons United States purchased the 
value of $10,000,000 of hemp, from a total 
output of $i7tOOO,ooo. The record of the Phil- 
ippine customs service shows for 1910 in com- 
parison with 1909 an increase of $9,275,233 in 
imports, or 33 per cent 

Climate and Health — The occupation of the 
islands by Americans has greatly reduced the 
death rate. Modem sanitary methods are being 
employed. The death rate of iQio was about 5 
per thousand less than that of the previous five 
or six years. These hopeful conditions obtain, 
it is understood, as a result of the installation of 
a new water system A campaign was con- 
ducted in 1910 ag^nst the mosquito plague, the 
efforts to extinguish the pests being confin^ to 
breeding places. A report reached Washing- 
ton in Xov. 1910 to the effect that native liquors 
were responsible primarily for the deplorable 
actions of American soldiers. ^ The liquors 
seem to have the effect of crazing Americans, 
and Brig.-G€n. Ramsay D. Potts would have 
the army supplied with less harmful beverages, 
from Amenca. The climate is subject to 
typhoons, a serious one occurring in Sept 1910, 
leaving 1,000 homeless. - 

Nationality Hatred and Disturhances — In 
the New York Sunday Times, 4 Dec 1910, is 
contained the following statement, purporting 
to come from Bishop Charles H. Brent of the 
Philiprpines : *1116 Hlipinos do not like the 
Americans. This dislike exists -almost entirely 
among the Filipinos of the upper class. They 
are quite frank abotit it What would suit them 
would be to have us leave the island — the 
sooner flhe better — and they do not hesitate to 
let os Americans know this. As for the lower 
clzsseSf they do sot feel that way. As long as 
those who govern them do not oppress them 
diey do sot really care who thdr masters are. 
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Spanish or Americans — it is all the same to 
them ^ B:sr::p Brent declared there was more 
popular go* eminent in the Philippines than in 
anv cnental countrj’, even though the natives 
did net like the Americans Since the first of 
Sept 1510, there have been frequent distur- 
bances m the islands In September an uprising 
took place against the Government m the Prov- 
ince of Xeu\a Vizcaya, headed by a malcon- 
tent— Simeon Mandac — formerly governor of 
one of the provinces. The result, however, was 
quickly suppressed According to a report 
reaching Washington at the end of October, 
labor troubles in that month were responsible 
for native broils resulting in the death of two 
Chinese and eight Chnstians, one of whom was 
an American The Manobos tribesmen vrere 
the chief participants in the October outrage, 
which was quashed by two companies of the 
Third United States Infaiitr>’. The Manobos, 
it appears, are indolent, and efforts to induce 
them to work by foreign planters have brought 
frequent disturbances, particularly on the West 
Coast of Davas Mandac w’as sentenced to 20 
years imprisonment in October. In November 
several of the hostile Manobos on Mindanao 
Island were killed, as a result of an upnsmg. 
Exasperated by the Manobos’ unceasing hostili- 
ties, General Pershing in December, declared 
his intention of subduing those disturbances by 
adequate punishment, and an expedition began 
in December, which should not terminate (he 
said) until the natives should understand that 
the Government must be respected 

Philological Association, American, The 
association held its 42d annual meeting at 
Browm University, Providence, R. L, m con- 
junction with the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The sessions were largely given up 
to the reading of papers on philological sub- 
jects. Prof. John C, Rolfe of the University 
of Pennsylvania was elected president for 1911. 
The association’s annual volume of ^Transac- 
tions and Proceedings* a^^ared in Dec. 1910. 
The membership is now 650 

I^osophy, This is doubdess the most 
important phDosophical doctrine that has 
arisen in recent years. The word is derived 
from die Greek, meaning ^action,® and the 
fundamental postulate of the system is that 
any doctrine is right which ®works.* A phi- 
los<^hy, in short, to have any value in its 
practical application and beamg on life, must 
be one capable of being *lived up to,® and 
understood by the man-in-the-street ; and it is 
because of diese eminently valuable qualities 
that pragmatism has gained the host of friends 
It has ; and it is partly on this account that it 
is so bitterly assailed by the academic 
philosophers. 

The three ^eat defenders of the doctrine 
are Prof. F. Q S. Schiller, of Oxford; Prof. 
John Dewey, of Columbia University; and 
Prof._ William James, of Harvard. To the 
American public it is intimately associated with 
the name of the last-named, owing doubtless, 
to the publication of his book, ^ Pragmatism.^ 

In Prof. Mark Baldwin’s ^Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychol<^,* Professor James 
defines the principle as follows* 

*The doctrine that the whole ^meaning^ of 
a conceptian expresses itself in practical conse- 
quences, consequences either in the shape of 


conduct to be recommended,^ or in that of 
expenence to be expected, if the conception 
be true; which consequences would Jbe different 
if it were untrue, and must be different from 
the consequences by w*hich the meaning of 
other consequences is in turn expressed- If 
a second conception should not appear to have 
other consequences, then it must be really only 
the first conception under a different name 
In methodolog\* it is certain that to trace and 
compare their respective consequences is an 
admirable way of establishing the different 
meanings of different definitions ® 

One or tw*o quotations from Professor 
James’ book on Pragmatism wnll doubtless sum- 
marize his riew^s on this great question suc- 
cmctly and correctly. He says 

‘^Ideas (w’hich themselves are but parts of 
our experience) becorne true just in so far as 
they help us to get into satisfactor>* relation 
with other parts of our experience. . . 
Purely obj'ective truth, truth in whose estab- 
lishment the function of giving human 
satisfaction m marrying previous parts of ex- 
penence wnth newer parts plays no role 
whatever, is nowhere to be found. . . Truth 
is one species of good, and not, as is usually 
supposed, a category distinct from good, and 
co-ordinate wuth it The true is the name of 
whatever proves itself to be good in the w*a3* 
of belief, and good, too, for definite, assignable 
reasons . . True ideas are those we can 
assimilate, validate, corroborate, and verify. 
False ideas are those which we can not . . 
The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property 
inherent in it Truth happens to be an idea. 
It becomes true, — is made true by events. Its 
verity is in fact an event, a process ; the process, 
namely, of its verifying itself, its veri-fication. 
Its validity is the process of its valid- 
ation. . The practical value of true ideas 
is thus primarily derived from the practical 
importance of their objects to us. Our account 
of truth is an account of truths in the plural, 
and processes of leading, realized in rebus, and 
having only this quality in common, that they 
pay. . , . Truth is made, just as health, 
wealth, and strength are made, in the course 
of experience . . . The ^True,* to put it 
very briefly, is only the expedient in the way 
of our thinking, just as ^the right* is only 
the expedient in ^e way of our behaving. . . 
On pragmatic principles, if the hypothesis of 
God ^ works* satisfactorily in the widest sense 
of the word, it is true.® 

Phosphates. The work of determining and 
classifj^g the nation’s phosphate deposits has 
been vigorously continued, says the (Erector of 
the Umted States Geological ^ Survey in his 
report for 1910. As fast as discovered, phos- 
phate lands have been withdrawn! from entry in 
the expectation of Federal legislation to rem- 
edy the defects in the conflicting mineral laws 
employed in acquiring these lands and for the 
fur^er reason that ^the maintenance of the 
agricultnral wealth of the countpr requires that 
the exportation of these supplies of valuable 
plant food be preyenteci by some effective 
method® This, it is believed, can be readily 
accomplished by legislation so far as the gov- 
ernment phosphates are concerned Phosphor- 
us is one of the three necessary elements of 
plant food, and the world’s supply is compara- 
tively scanty. Fortnnately flie public Imid 
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states contain large deposits of phosphate rock, 
probably the largest in the world, and it is 
believed to be sound policj* to keep the phos- 
phates for Amencan farmers. There is no 
intention of hindenng development for domes- 
tic use New withdrawals of phosphate lands 
were made during the year in Idaho, Utah, 
Wyoming and Flonda, aggregating 401.954 
acres making the total area withdrawn at the 
end of the year 2,594,113 acres Restorations 
were made of 2,322416^ acres previously witn- 
drawn but found on field examination to be 
not underlain by phosphates. The deposits 
in the Northwest countr>' of Idaho, W’yommg, 
and Utah are probably the largest and richest 
in the world From surveys recently cast up 
in totals these deposits show’ evidences of 267,- 
000,000 tons of high grade phosphate rock, 
while the chances are that millions of more 
tons mav be added to this total before the pay 
rock is exhausted These deposits show the 
rock in pebble formation, closely cemented in 
masses and containing some cal cite. The round 
articles var\’ from^ a microscopic size to pebbles 
alf an inch in diameter. In color the phos- 
phate rock ranges from a gray to a jet black, 
the black probably due to carboniferous matter. 

Photography. The possibilities of photog- 
raphy wrere developed within the few years 
preceding 1911 into the realm of what formerly 
seemed the impossible. While the develop- 
ment of photography as an art has product 
effects of high artistic merit, the science of 
photography has made the greatest advances. 
It has developed in several directions, each of 
which is worthy of speaal consideration. 

Color Photography. — The discovery of Ae 
sensitiveness of certain compounds to the action 
of light first made apparent the opportunity 
toward color photography. Limitation was set 
on development, however, by^ the silver film, 
w’hich refused to take other impressions than 
to become dark by light action, and as this 
remained the most important feature in photog- 
raphy, other means had to be sought to obviate 
the difficult}". 

To intercept the colors by light filters and 
secure separate color results, various wa\s 
were tried, but the care and skill necessary to 
this work early prevented its development 
Then, in 1908, die ^autochrome® plate was in- 
troduced, which was able to transfer the colors 
to glass, so that the glass could be held to the 
light and the picture was reproduced in the 
exact colors in which it appeared in reality. 
This was an important step forward, but had 
the difficulty that the plate was slow and was 
so dense that it could not be successfully used 
in reproduction by a lantern of ordinary power. 
Only one result could be obtained from one 
exposure. 

Simultaneously color photography was ar- 
rived at in an entirely different manner, pro- 
ducing what has come to be known as the 
•Thames* plate. This proved so rapid that 
instantaneous work was possible and it was 
so clear that lanterns of small illuminating 
power could use it. Also any number of re- 
sults in color could be obtained The action 
of plate is based on the fact lhat the sun's 
light is not quite white, hut a combination of 
colors which can be combined into the three 
primary colors, red, green, and blue. The action 
of the plate is caused by a color screen which 
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has the effect of sketching in the object photo- 
graphed. This IS made by putting down on 
glass patches of the three pnmary colors in 
regular order to the extent of 70,000 to the 
square inch. The sensitive surface is like a 
dry plate except that it is sensitive to all colors 
The plate is prepared m two forms By the 
separate method the color screen and sensitive 
coating are on two separate glasses By the 
combined method the color screen and sensitive 
coating are on the same glass. The color 
screen 15 alwavs used in front of the sensitive 
coating 

In Xov 1910, Dr Robert W. Woods, pro- 
fessor of experimental phvsics at Johns Hop- 
kins Universit>, photographed light waves in- 
visible to the e>e He reproduced landscapes in 
which infra-red and ultra-violet ra>s appeared, 
whicti had never been seen before. His repro- 
ductions were starthngly beautiful. This dis- 
covery IS valuable ^ scientifically chiefly in as- 
tronomy, but also disclosed colors which greatly 
enriched the coloring of the earth. 

To secure this effect Doctor Woods explained 
that he constructed a screen or ray-filter by 
cqmbinirg a sheet of ven* dense cobalt glass 
■with a deep orange aniline dye This screen 
absorbed ail the rays below wave length 6,900. 
The spectrum of the sun or arc photographed 
through this screen on a Cramer or Wratten 
and Wamwright^ spectrum plate has reduced 
to a band m which the rays are visible to the 
e\e, if all other rays are excluded, but they 
are seldom seen on account of their feeble 
action on the retina of the e>e. They are 
termed infra-red to distinguish them from the 
brighter red in the region 65-69. By this means 
Doctor \\ocKi succeeded in making grass and 
trees in the full sunlight anpear as if snow 
white and the sky black 

Photographing ike Voice. — Doctor Narage, 
the French ph>sicist, announced in Nov 1910, 
tl-e discover}’ by w’hich the voice could be photo- 
graphed. The sound strikes a small disc of 
India rubber, the ■vibrations of which are 
minutely and exactly reproduced on a small 
mirror. A ray of light is thrown on the mirror, 
■^^’hlch reflects the vibrations at various angles. 
A sensitive film unwound by clockwork re- 
ceives the impression of these reflections.^ The 
picture indicates whether the singer's voice is 
true, whether his tempo is correct, and whether 
his method of breathing is right A true note 
is shown by a senes of parallel and equal 
bands, while a wrong note produces a rough, 
irregular impression. A camera of this kind 
will prove valuable to singers, orators, and 
actors to test their own voices and see if they 
are correct 

Photographs Sent by Wire and Wireless . — 
number of inventors appeared, during 1910, 
with devices capable of transmitting photo- 
graphs by ■wire. The originator was the Ger- 
man Professor Kem, an electrician, but the 
field has been invaded by other inventors, who 
have been at work perfecting devices, one of 
them, T. Thomc-Baker, even perfecting an ap- 
paratus capable of transmitting a photograph by 
■wireless 

The Thome-Baker apparatus records electro- 
chemkally^ not using selemium cells, and the 
print IS made in a sensitized fish glue on lead 
foil As in the gelatine process in photography, 
all diat portion of the plate not acted upon 
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b} the Hght IS washed away, and the remaining 
is -ft rapped on a drum Tne receiver 
ccnsists cf a similar drum with a platinum 
St V has tracing a helical line on a paper im- 
^r^orated with a cclcrless eiectro:.te, me 
manufacture of which is a secrea \Vhene\er 
the transmitter cf the st\ius touches a clear 
p:rtion or the metal foil, a current liows to the 
receiver and a dark spot appears on the 
chemical paper. The lead iou reproduction 
Is characterized b\ thick and thin lines, with 
intervening spaces. The lead base or nsh glue 
nnes are touched by the stilus and the wnd^ 
c f the line determines the length of contact So 
the periods of the line currents are regulated 
by the width of the lines. 

Synchronism is the most difficult problem 
in securmg results according to this method. 
Professor Korn, howe\er, solved this matter 
by a delicate adjustment of currents, with the 
result that the impression made on the receiv- 
ing plate is remarkably accurate and the photo- 
graph is telegraphed through space and indicated 
clearly at the other end of the hne. 

Photographs are transmitted by wnreless 
through an ingenious use ot electric currents. A 
small incandescent lamp is so placed that it 
lights or IS extinguished according to the action 
0? the lines on the photographic plate.^ The 
light is fixed on a revolving photographic film 
and accurately ticks off the lines, as in the 
method by wire. The currents generated are 
accurately recorded in the receiver and the 
result is a reproduction^ of the photographic 
plate from -which the picture is taken The 
method is ver>’^ intricate and^ shows great 
fertility’ of mind in adapting existing mechanical 
means to the end desired. 

Photographing Projectiles in Flight — The 
electric spark has made it possible to fix the 
bullet in its flight at one spot The method 
has been developed in Germany, Albert 
Preuss, a shot gun expert, first introduced the 
photography of projectiles m this manner to 
study the effect on shot and showed every 
individual grain of shot The most interesting 
fact brought out by the method is that the 
air IS condensed in front of the projectile and 
is shown in the plate. Where several grams 
are photographed close to one another the 
plate shows where the air-waves overlap. And 
behind the entire charge the air eddies breaking 
over each other are visible. 

The experiments were made in a dark cel- 
lar, where it was possible to switch on white 
or ruby light The apparatus consists ^ of a 
static electnc machine, two Leyden jars in the 
centre, and a combination of and photo- 
graphic apparatus ^ The plate is hung in the 
open and opposite it is located the spark ^p, 
two points between which the spark is visible. 
Two vertical sheet-metal strips are so placed 
that when the gun is exploded they touch each 
other and a current is caused which lights the 
small electric lamp at the right moment to dis- 
close the bullets in flight 

The work of photographing ^ objects in 
flight has been carri^ to the point in Gennai^, 
where an object is held in sx>ace for one-ten-mil- 
Eontfa of a second. This has led to the in- 
vention of the ^ballistic kinematograph,^ which 
was exhibited for the first time at the Inter- 
national Photographic Exhilntion at Dresden 
in ipia Instead of giving only so impressions 


a secona, .ike the ordinary’ kinematograph, the 
new instrument majxes it possible to show’ the 
effect cf projecti.es upon striking objects, the 
fligrt of insects whose wings are invisiDle The 
effects cf projectues when strixing a human 
boGj are also snovvn, and the amount of damasre 
Gone by a fast or a slow’ buhet can be de- 
termined. Upon photographing a bullet into 
an exposed bone one prmt showed the bullet 
entering and raising a slight cloud of bone 
dust The next show’ed it already through, 
lea\ing merely a hole behind it, but in the fol- 
lowing pictures the bone w’as shown as it 
splintered, eacn process being outlined clearly. 

Photography, Motion. See Motion- 
Photograph V 

Photo-Sculpture. The French sculptor 
Cardin, in order to secure the requisite num- 
ber of photographs upon which to work m 
modeling a bust, has discovered a method of 
photo-sculpture Photographs taken for this 
purpose were used early in photography by plac- 
ing a senes of cameras about the model Under 
the new process the model is placed before three 
mirrors, so placed as to give one rear view’ and 
two profiles. The front view is taken directly. 
Four pictures are thus produced and to in- 
crease these into the requisite number giving 
a fairly accurate semblance of the model a 
metallic base is erected w’lth a rigid vertical 
rod in the center, and the photographs are 
placed m metallic slides in the grooves on the 
four sides of this rod. On tw’O of the sides, 
at nght angles to the base, are fixed jointed 
systems beanng long needles which slide in 
their supports and may be inclined at vanous 
angles Two of the photographs, the full face 
and profile, are placed on the slides in a 
definite position. The tip of the nose is chosen 
as a point and the needles are slid along in 
their support until they touch, indicating the 
radius of the nose, if the head were turning. 
The central rod is then covered with plastic 
matenal and the work of reproducing the photo- 
graph follow’S. ^ Vanous points are selected 
until the head is fairly well ®pointed.^ The 
sculptor need not do this work himself. 
Usually skilled workmen are employed. 

Phrenology, New. Character told by 
colored-light flashes throw’n into the eyes is the 
discovery of ^ John Gray, a member of the 
British Association of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, who, in 1910, concluded a long series 
of experiments in what he calls the new 
phrenolc^. The inventor explains that a cor- 
rect estimate of character can be made by 
measuring the degree of preservation or per- 
sistence of the nervous current in the brain. 
The machine which measures the preservation 
consists of a revolving mirror mounted on an 
axis. At one end of the axis is a handle for 
turning it and at the other is a speed indicator 
which tells Ae number of revolutions the mir- 
ror is making. The mirror, as it revolves, 
projects two different colors in rapid succession 
into the eye of the^ individual who is being 
tested. When the mirror is moved very slowly 
fliese colors are seen as a sort of flickering 
Hght But as the speed increases the colors 
gradually fuse until at a certain point the 
flicker disappears and a steady Hght is seen 
repres^ting the mixture of the two colors. The 
speed is read from the indkafor at the instant 
900 
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Monument in the National Museiira, Washington, D. C., to Daguerre, the 
Discoverer of the Art of Photography 
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when the individual who is being dealt with 
states that the flicker has disappeared From 
the reading of the indicator at this point the 
preseveration is ascertainea. \\ nen tne per- 
severation has been measured m tms way the 
character of the person is read oft' irom a 
chart in which the different kinds of intelli- 
gence^ are showm. The two extreme classes 
in this chart, persons with the highest and 
low’est degrees of preseveration, are ii<e’\ to 
suffer from insanity, but of quite different 
kinds Those wnth the lowest perseveration are 
liable to de\elop acute mama and those with 
the highest are liable to melancholy The in- 
tervening classes represent different kinds of 
mental character among sane persons Average 
preseveration points out the ordinary’ common 
sense man. When the perse\eration is below 
the average ideas flow’ more quickh and people 
one degree below’ have wittv, brilliant, sug- 
gestive minds, and are tactful, self-possessed, 
and bold. Tw^o degrees below’ indicate 
frivolity, w’eak moral character, and superficial 
minds 

Physical Culture. During the past few 
years, a great w’a\ e of interest in physical 
culture and all allied questions has swept over 
this country and England, due, m part, no 
doubt, to the incentive furnished by public at- 
tention to college athletics ; in part, to the 
Marathon races, pnze flc^hts, etc* which have 
been so publicly discussed in the press; and, 
in part, to the spread of numerous magazines, 
books, and publications of all kinds, scattered 
broadcast, which have stimulated interest in 
this subject Undoubtedly public enthusiasm 
for these questions is spreading; and this is 
evidenced by the increasing number of vege- 
tarian restaurants, physical culture exhibitions, 
etc; and, in spite of certain defects and draw- 
backs, it is certain that the movement has, on 
the whole, accomplished great good, and is one 
of the most prominent factors now operative, 
in favor of simple, wholesome living, — as op- 
posed to the modern degeneration of our 
cities. Physical culture, in its widest sense, 
embraces all that goes to the upbuilding of a 
healthy man or woman, mental and ^ physical, 
and hence encourages not only athletics of all 
kinds, but anytiiing and eveo'thing which tends 
towards a healthier life and sounder moral 
outlook. To many reformers, indeed, this latter 
aspect of the question is the most important 
of all; they realize that, in the battle of life, 
as fought in our cities, success does not depend 
upon ^^big muscles® so much as it does upon 
a sound and healthy body, upon stamina, upon 
a strong brain, and clean ^ moral life 'Hie 
endiusiastic ^physical culturist® is he who op- 
poses effeminate luxuries, — especially when car- 
ried to excess; and all practices which deaden 
and weaken the mind and body. The most 
effective way of opposing sexual ex<^es, de- 
generation, opium and morphine habits, drink, 
gluttony, and many kindred ills, from which 
humanity suffers to-day, is, according to the 
physical culturist to instil into the mind the 
idea that health is ideal and in die constant 
and earnest effort to attmn this, all the^ evils 
will natnraBy be avoided. In the estimatiofi 
of many physical cti}fciirists+ heafthy, outdoor 
rts aiKi pastihmes wiH do far more to rid 
worS of mothid craving and excesses,— 
more to eradkate drink and its attendant evils^ 


than all the moral and religious suasion, — more 
than all other influences combined. There is 
doubtless much truth in this contention; and 
England is beginning to realize this fact and 
to act upon it Were sports and pastimes to 
receive more support and encouragement in this 
countr}', there is no doubt that many of the 
ills of modem cuilizatijn would disappear, to 
a great extent; and ph\sical culture, applied 
in Its broadest sense, may thus be said to con- 
stiiite a most potent weapon with which to 
combat degeneration of all sorts that has yet 
been secured The sooner reformers realize 
this fact, It is said, the better. 

Physics. It has been said w’ith some truth 
that the science of ph\sics has made more real 
progress dunng the past decade than in all the 
hundreds of \’ears which preceded it; and in a 
sense this is doubtless true The reason is, that, 
for hundreds of years, phjsical science has 
been preparing, by a gradual senes of discoi cr- 
ies, for the work of the past decade, the 5 ears 
of work ha\e been but the ‘flowering,^ or cul- 
mmaung point, of the experimentation which 
has gone before. Thus — the X-Ra>s, and all 
the important phenomena and deductions which 
follow ed from their discover^’, ( as to the nature 
of matter, the constitution of the universe, etc ), 
would have been impossible but for the in\en- 
tion of Crookes tube; the Crookes tube would 
have been impossible but for the discover}’ of 
air pumps and vacuums; and this, in turn, 
depended upon the earlier work of Lavoisier 
and others on the composition of the atmos- 
phere. It will thus be seen that the progress 
of physics has been natural; but the results of 
the few years which have elapsed since the dis- 
covery of the X-Rays and of radium, have 
added more to genuine scientific knowledge, 
and a correct interpretation of natural phenom- 
ena than all the years which have preceded 
them, — the reasons being obvious enough. 

Modem physics has been so closely asso- 
ciated with the phenomena of radium and radio- 
activity (q.v.) that other phenomena have been 
lost sight of, to a certain extent, in the estima- 
tion of the public, by this all-ab^rbing subject 
In a sense, this is but natural, since the most 
startling discoveries of modem phvsics have 
followed this line of investigation ; but •physics* 
embraces, it must be remembered, many other 
questions also — the nature of light, of sound, 
heat, electricity, magnetism, and any and all 
forces in the universe. The science of astro- 
physics has claimed a large share of attention ; 
and indeed, it has been said, — not without some 
sense of humor, — that •physiology is becoming 
chemistry, and physics astronomy* The reason 
for this that physics has become in the 
late investigations, so closel|^ associated with 
the problem of ether, that this close inter-rela- 
tion has ^ become imperative ; the ♦ether of 
space* being the medium across which light is 
conveyed from the most distant stars, lliis is 
a subject which is, at the present time, causing 
more speculatiou and controversy than any 
other question in the whole realm of science. 
(See Ethhe). Sotmd is pr^iagated through 
the air; but all cither energies are conveyed 
across spaxx by means of the ether — from the 
furthermost *star, no less than from one wire- 
less station to aaotfacr. Thus, a dose investi- 
gation of the nature ol ether, — of its existence, 
and of its fwmpcrtics — has bectane of prime 
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importance, noc o*ily in all purely theoretica* 
spcculati.ns such as those ccnnected with cos- 
mical trcLries, but in such practical experimen- 
tat*,-n as wire’.ess telegraphy and telephony 
<q\ ) The practical generation and apphca- 
ti-n of electncity has assumed an e^er wider 
and wider applicanon in manufactunng and all 
mdustna’ arts; electric power and its correct 
transmission has re\ olutionized our m^ans of 
travel, our lighting, heating and a thousand 
other features of modern avilized life The 
perfection of the telephone has had a w’onder- 
ful effect upon business in all its many branches 
and ramifications; while the practical applica- 
tion of electrolysis in the analy sis and sy nthesis 
of vanous commercial products has rendered 
possible an output of numerous articles and sub- 
stances which would otherwise have been im- 
possible. Such, then, are a few’ of the results 
which have accrued from the application of 
electrical knowledge, dunng the past few years. 

But the apparently' theoretical knowledge 
gained by physiasts has been turned to practi- 
cal account in other wrays also In medicine, 
radium and the X-Rays have been tried for 
the cure of cancer and other skin affections, 
w’ith more or less success ; and here again it w’lll 
be seen that what at first sight appears to be 
the w’ork of the theoretical saenhst, has also 
a practical beanng upon w’ork in other fields, 
and upon human life and thought in general- 

Most of the problems dealt with in modern 
physics have been discussed elsewhere in this 
volume (Consult. Light; Electricity; Atmos- 
pheric Electricity; Telephone ; Telegraph ; Wire- 
less^ Telegraphy and Telephony; Radium; 
Radio-activity’; X-Rays* Ultra-violet rays; 
infra-red rays; matter; ether; energv'; electro- 
lysis; electron; electric light in medicine; cos- 
mical theories; life; etc ) For^ this^ reason 
they need not be again discussed in this^ place. 
It is of importance, how’ever, to note, in this 
connection, one or two of the most fundamen- 
tal and striking of the new’er theories which 
have been advanced of late years, — based on the 
latest conceptions of physical saence. Of these, 
one of the most important^ is, doubtless, the 
theory, proposed by Arrhenius, of the propa- 
gation through space, of life-containing parti- 
cles by means of light-energy. 

The doctrine, that life may have had its 
origin elsewhere, and been merely dropped or 
deposited on our planet, after being carried 
across space for thousands, if not millions of 
miles, is no new doctrine. It was advanced by 
Lord Kelvin and other men of science many 
years ago, and in modified form has been called 
the hy^thesis of panspermia. There are many 
objections to the doctrme; — not the least of 
whi^ is the fact ffiat it does not explain the 
origin of life on the planet from which this 
imaginary speck wras taken; bttL this objection 
apart, there remained the practical cfifficulty of 
accounting for means by which these particles 
might be conveyed. Did they fly aimlessly about 
in spaced or were they driven in one definite 
direction? and if so, % what means? 

To this latter question, Arrhenius replies by 
saying that light-energy is doubtless the means 
by which life has thus been cemveyed across 
vast regions of space. He first observed, and 
afterwards showed in an ingenious manner, that 
Kght-energy is powerful in its action; that 
clouds may remain suspended in space as the 


result of radiation-pressure, etc. Thus, the 
theory was proposed, and has met acceptance in 
some quarters, that life was propagated from 
world to world in this fashion — by the pressure 
of light waves, extending on, indefinitely into 
space. ^AVe have,^* he says, ^^several plausible 
reasons for concluding that spores tvhich op- 
pose an effective resistance to drying, may well 
be earned from one planet to another, and 
from one planetary system to another, without 
sacrificing their v’ltal energy’. . . Light 

will do no harm to the spores dunng 
their transference^^ And, according to Arrhe- 
nius, this IS how the transference might be sup- 
posed to take place . 

^‘If, therefore, spores of the most minute 
organisms could escape from the earth, they 
might travel in all directions, and the whole 
universe might, so to say, be sown with them. 
But now comes the question; how can they 
escape from the earth against the effect of 
gravitation^ Corpuscles of such small w’eight 
would naturally be carried away by any aenal 
current A small rain drop, 1-50 mm. in diame- 
ter, falls, at ordinary’ air pressure, about 4 cm, 
per second W'e can^ calculate from this obser- 
vation that a bacteriam spore 000016 mm in 
diameter would fall only 83 m in the course of 
a year. It is obvious that particles of this min- 
uteness would be sw’ept awray by every air-cur- 
rent thev met until they reached the most 
diluted air of the highest strata An air cur- 
rent with a velocity’ of 2 m. per second would 
take them to a height where the air-pressure is 
only 0001 mm — i. e , to a height of about 100 
km. (60 miles) But the air currents can never 
push the particle outside of our atmosphere 

In order to surmount the difficulty thus 
presented, Arrhenius postulates the operation 
of other forces. These forces he supposed to 
be electrical in character. This would carry 
them yet further on their journey through 
space. Finally’, they are propelled ever onward 
by the radiation pressure, which bears them 
forw’ard, by propelling the particles of dust 
to w’hich they are supposedly attached, until 
fi. ally they come into contact with the surface 
of some world, — in the process of forma- 
tion, — and this life might be supposed to begin 
on such a planet. 

This theory has of late received a rude 
shock, how’ever, in the discovery that ultra-vio- 
let rays are v’ery destructive to life, and that no 
livinp" things can remain exposed to their action 
for hours together without dying. As inter- 
planetary space is known to be filled with these 
ultra-violet rays, the theory, as enunciated by 
Arrhenius seems destined to be disproved by 
later researches. If so, a very convincing and 
well-worken out theory as to the origin of life 
will have to be abandoned. 

Such speculations may strike the reader as 
more in place in an article on biology than in 
one on physics; but it will be seen that the 
phoiomena are all closely connected ; and that 
physical science, as studied to-day, involves 
cosmical problems of all kinds — astronomical, 
chemical and biolc^cal, no less than the facts 
^thin the realm of pure physics itself. The 
limits of this branch of science are, in fact, 
beoDming extended, and the various branches of 
science are mdually being blended into one 
continuous whole. 

Of the theoretical and speculative side of 
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physics, doubtless the most interesting T^ork in differentiate it from all other known forces, 
recent 3 ears has been that of Dr. Gusta\e and the speculations which have been advanced 
LeBon — whose theones are not, however, of late jrears seem onU’ to add to, rather than 
accepted in many quarters ^ In his ^Evolution detract from, the mystenous nature of this 
of !Matter,^ this author maintained the theory' force Gravitation appears to act instantane- 
that all matter is undergoing a gradual disinte- ousK ; vet we know’ that such cannot be! Here 
gration; that it is all, so to sav', radio-active; is a problem over which phvsicists of the 
and that v’ast stores of energv’ are contained future mav work for manv years, in attempts 
within the atom Itself — ^^intra-atomic energv, — at its solution. See Gjlvvitatiox 

which latter portion of the theor3’ is now more i-it. 1 • 1 t • ^ 

or less accepted as true bv the scientists. Le- Physiological Light \anous insects pos- 
Bon^s theon* is that all'matter is gradually the remarkable quality ct mdiatmg light 

disintegrating, and becoming resolved into in space tuch as the nre-flv, the glow-worm, 
energ} — of which matter is but the stable seem^ to be of the qua.ity’ of a 

form. Matter, in this view . can be seen to phosphorescence, ^ and has been termed the 
“materialize" and “dematenaUze" , and in some cneapest form ot nght.' bj some authorities 

measure these phenomena can even be con- ^ 

trolled. The newest experiments, however, ™ radiated energv* passes into the l^ht; and 

have tended rather against this view: and small a percentage into heat and accom- 
apparentlv indicate that onlv certain elements ^ those who have 

are radio-active - not all matter, as LeBon con- f^^ied these little creatures have, indeed, come 
tended, and that the radio-activitv of air, water, conc’usion that too per cent, -or all, - 

soil, etc. which had been observed, was due transformed into 

simplv to the impunties and admixture of i*Sht, and that none escaped as^ heat, etc. 

radio'-active substances contained within the Langley and \er>- ^ ere of this opinion Ives 
former This is a question, however, which has ^ other hand, have shown 

not vet been finallv determined ^ 

The more revolutionarj- of LeBon’s riews, rV 

havI"n!^lr“JfL?d”w^e‘’®^^ h^s'dortnne SfmW that ev^n m the ver^' tes? artificial 

?hi enerS-S Sr slo^ WaWearin?^^^ Sted"‘?s Wno^s "in mos^'casef^t 

radiated is luminous; and in most cases it 

*’“”8 to Icss than I per Cent. For this reason 
I!. L efforts havc been made to discover the 

sourcc and fflcchanism of this physiological 
wn bU blwI^-hrFvnl, fot, if the secret were discovered, it 

“ight mean a revolution m the manner of 
lished in the International ^entinc Senes, has lighting Qyj. streets and public buildings. As 

hf however. Nature has*^ guarded her secret 

certainly veil worth reading bj all those wter- to discover the method 

ested in the speculative side of physics and its hghung have failed. Every year conrinued 
proDiems ^ j ^ j t -d • labonous studies are being made, however. 

The expenmmts conducted by LeBon in there is reason to hope tfat. in the course 
what he called Black Light are ve^ singular, ^ £g^ vears, enough will have been learned 
and these have considerable value. He first of , jhe method for commercial purposes. 

having showm that such a phenomenon exists. Although the langdom is ^st 

proceeds to show that it can be made visible, a producer of physiological light of this 

on occasion ; and that actual photographs can character is b3 no means the onl} 
be taken by its aid, in what applars to be it emanates. Vanous vegemble 

perfect darkness. These photo&s, while luminous bacteria have 

Siey are somewhat indistinct in outline are active m the decay 

nevertheless quite recognizable as are the of ^esh and wood. Vanous funm show a cer- 
photographs taken through opaque bodies In- ^ 

stant^eous photographs have been quite recog- the nastumurn, and other flowers 

nizable ; — as are ihc nhotc^aphs taken in this hglit As 

manner, quite succesifull^ In other words, r 

photographs may be taken upon photc^aphic be admitted that this light is devoid of the 

plates, by means of peculiar Hght-rays, to which l>raW*ancv and glitter attnbutahl<» to the former, 
the human retina does not respond Probably the simplest term of animal life 

As to the so-called Unknown or Obscure emits light is the Noctduca, a bit of 

Forces, science is as yet unable to offer any simple protoplasm, living in the ocean, and 
definite explanation. The nature of hfe, of scarcely a millimeter in diameter. Millions and 
gravitation, and of other jiienomena, remain millions of these creatures ^ swarm upon the 
as great a prcA>lem as they were a decade ago, surface of the sea, causing it to appear pbos- 
and there seems no likelihood of their imme- phorescent. Besides the Nociiluca, the Bero^ 
diate solution. As to the nature and origin of and the Ctenapkores often present in im- 
life; that is a question for biology to settle; mense numbers, causing the sea to appear 
but gravitation is a Intimate question for •milky.* The hivahe , — another sea creature. — 
physiasts; and many and varying speculations has recently been shown to possess definite 
have been offered in the past, way of an himinous organs which enable it to see its 
interpretation of the observed facts It still way beneath the surface of the ocean, where 
remains, however, as great a my^eay as ever. ^ light of day fails to penetrate; just as a 
The mere fact that no body exists which is fight would eit^le a person to find its way 
opaque to gravitation, is alooe sufiScient to about on a dark night 
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Fire-ii:es are. however, noted for emitting 
the bncntest light, ard much study has lately 
:eer"de\ -ted to these insects The light gi\en 

Iv them 15 said to be greenish or yellowish; 
but =cme have said it was reddish or bluish. 
Langlev and Ver>', in 1S90, studied the emitted 
light bv means of the spectroscope, and found 
that the pnsm of their spectroscope resolved 
the light into a narrow* band in the yellow 
and green region of the spectrum, ending some- 
w'hat abruptly, and showing a few’ red^ and blue 
rays. Later’ I\es and Coblentz, using more 
de’hcate instruments, resolved the spectroscope 
into ^'an unsjmmetncal. structureless band® in 
the red, jellow, and green, but *not extending 
further than wave length oSjf^ tow’ard the red 
end of the spectrum, nor than wave length 
o.5iJtt toward the \*ioiet end." 

" Prof. F, A ^IcDermott, writing on the 
recent investigations in this field, says . _ ®Even 
if we should discover the means by which the 
fire-fiy produces its light, ive should hardly care 
to use it m our homes The insect has, indeed, 
reached the highest possible radiant efficiency, 
but it has been accomplished at a sacrifice of 
color vanetj’ that makes the light worse for 
color effects than even the ghastly green of 
ie mercuiT vapor arc. Anything not within 
a very limited range of yellow* and green tones 
would appear black* 

In Cuba and Central America the Cucuyo , — 
a large beetle, — is said to be more brilliant 
than any of our fire-flies. In the Bay of Bengal 
there is a spider ®w’hich shines like a star® — 
all of its legs, as well as its body, being radiant 
Cuttle-fish and other marine monsters also carry 
hghts. 

Various theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain these lights. At first it vras thought that 
phosphorus had something to do with the 
phenomenon. This was, however, soon shown 
to be untenable, as the luminous tissues con- 
tain no phosphorus. It is now believed that a 
slow and peculiar form of oxidation is the true 
cause of the light But its innermost nature 
has not yet discovered. Together with 

the question* Of what use is the light to the 
fire fiy^ this guery must remain unsolved 
until some definite reply be forthcoming, — as 
the result of newer researches and experiments. 

Pilgiims New Monument Pres. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, on 5 Aug. 1910, dedicated 
the monument erected at Provincetown, Mass., 
to commemorate the first landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on American soil, and the signing of 
the first civil compact in the cabin of the 
Mayflower as she lay in Provincetown harbor. 

The monument is a strikingly beautiful 
tribute to the memory of the original settlers. 
It is constructed of granite, the proximate 
weight aggregating iifico^xo p^nds. Rest- 
ing upon a re^forced concrete hill, it is — with 
the exception of the famous Washington Monu- 
ment — the tallest monument of solid construc- 
tion in the United States^ The hill upon whidi 
it stands is 90 feet high, while the height of 
the shaft itself is 250 feet 

At the dedicatory exercises the bronze me- 
morial tablet, inserted in a sunken panel over 
the south door of the monument, was unveiled 
by Miss Barbara Ho3rt the tenth in descent 
from Elder Brewster. The inscr^on on this 
tablet was written by Charles K Efiot, presi- 


dent emeritus of Harvard Unr,*ersit\*, and reaas 
as follows 

^ 0*1 Xgv 21 1620, the Mayflower, carr>iiig 
102 passengers, men, women, ana children, cast 
anchor in tms narbor, 67 da.>s from Pi% mouth, 
England On the same da\ the 41 adult males 
in the company had soleraniy co\enanted and 
combined themselves together into ci\iie body 
politick This body estaolished and mamtained 
on the bleak and barren edge of a vast wilder- 
ness a State without a king or a noble, a church 
without a bishop or a priest, a democratic com- 
monwealth, the members of wffiich were 
^straightly tied to all care of each others goods 
and of the whole by ever>*one With long 
suffering devotion and sober resolutions they il- 
lustrated for the first time in historj^ the prina- 
ples of civil and religious liberty and the 
practices of a genuine democrac3* Therefore, 
the remembrance of them shall be perpetual 
in the vast republic that has inherited their 
ideals.® 

On a clear day the monument will be visible 
for 40 miles at sea. 

Pillars of Fire. See Pentecostal Union 
Chlt?ch 

Pinchot, Gifford, American forester : b. 
Simsbury, Conn., ii Aug. 1865 He was 
graduated from Yale University A.B- 1889; 
A M 1901 ; and received the honorary degrees 
of AM. from Princeton University in 1904; 
Sc.D from Michigan Agricultural College m 
1907, and LL D from McGill University in 
1909. He studied forestry^ in France, Germany, 
S-witzerland, and Italy, and in Jan. 1892, began 
the first systematic forest work in the United 
States, a law having been passed in i^i, 
authorizing the President to set apart forest re- 
serves. In 1892 he undertook the first practical 
task in forestry on any considerable scale in 
the United States at Biltmore, N. C, and later 
he opened an office in New York, as a con- 
sulting forester. Previous to 1905 the Bureau 
of Forestry merely gave expert advice on re- 
quest to the Department of the Interior con- 
cerning the application of the science of forestry 
to the forest reserves, but in 1906 the name 
w*as changed from forest reserves to national 
forests, and the care of the administration of 
these national forests was given to the Bureau 
of Forestry Mr. Pinchot was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Forest Commission in 18^, 
and, I July 1898 became forester and chief 
of the division of Forestry in the Department 
of Agriculture, which name was changed to the 
United States Forest Service, i Feb. 1905. He 
was chosen professor of forestry at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1903 ; went on a tour of inspection to 
the Philippine Islands in 1902, and recommended 
a forest policy for the islands. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the committee on the 
organization of government scientific work in 
1903; of the committee on public lands m 1903; 
of the committee on department methods, 
in 1905; of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
in icx>7, and of the commission on country 
Kfe, m 1908L On 8 June 1908^ he was appointed 
president and chairman of the joint committee 
on conservation, by the conference of gover- 
nors and national organizations, held at Wash- 
ington in Dec. 190a He is a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science; a member of the Society of American 
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Foresters; the American Forestr>’ Association; and, to overcome this, each stor>' was built 
the Royal English Arbonculturai Society; the higher on the Icwering side. The theorj' de- 
American Museum of Natural History; the dares that, dunng the 170 years occupied in 
Washington Academy of Sciences, and the En- the construction of the tower, these corrections 
gineers and Biological soaeties He is the were made on e\er3' story, totalling 34 inches 
author ^The White Pine^ fwith H. S. excess on one side o\er the other. Entirely 
Graves, 1896) , ^The Adirondack Spruce^ outside of the fact that the Italian laws of 
(i8qS) ; ^A Primer of Forestiy*^ un Part I, the time forbade the construction of any 
Bulletin Z4, of the Division of Forestr>’, 1899). building which had insecure foundations and 
President Roosevelt, during his administration, ordered all those which began to lean tom 
set aside 148,346,924 acres of forest reserves, down, Professor Goodyear asserts that no 
and in Jan 1911 their area w’as i9-.Q3t^i97 architects and builders would dare continue the 
acres. *ilr. Pmchot was an exponent of forest construction of a tower which began to lean 
conserv’ation and a controversy arose betwreen and progressed steadily m that way, since 
him and Richard A Ballinger, then commis- its ultimate fall would be piainh foreseen Pro- 
sioner of the General Land Office, at Washing- fessor Goodyear spent a great deal of time 
ton, the bitter dispute resulting m Mr. Pmchot investigating the spiral stairway of the tower, 
resigning his office as head of the Forest Service From his measurements of the steps he hnds 
in 1910 See Ballinger- Pixchot Controversy, that the counteracting of this leaning tendency 
Pineapple. For some considerable time, it building higher on one side and so shift 
has been known that the pineapple is good w*eight to throw the centre of gra^uy 

for sore throats of all kinds, — its juice being evident m the 13th step It the leaning 
antiseptic and germicidal, to some extent. accidental. Pro lessor Goodyear deriares, 

Onlv recently, Dr. B G. R Williams, of Paris, the nrst step had been completed the 

III, "has asserted his belief that the pineapple could not have been evident to the 

wnil prove a great utility, and will be very builders From this premise Professor Good- 
extensively employed therapeutically and medi- develops his theory of t*ie intentional 

cinally. It has been found of great benefit, he l^^img of the tow’-er — a thcoiy' which has 
says, in sore throat, quinzy, tonsilitis, and ^hrtcd a great deal of interest from experts in 
nearly all other affections of the throat; some archaeology, the wrorld over, 
cases of dyspepsia, indigestion, and other ^ Pitman, Bcnn. American pioneer in the 
gastric affections; ^ils, wounds, sores, and science of Phonography; b, Trow^bndge, Wilt- 
inflammations generally. ^ shire, England, 24 July 1822: d. Cincinnati, 

The pineapple is really a spurious fruit, or OMo, 28 Dea 1910. He was educated in Trow- 
rather a collection of berries, each correspond- bridge, and in 1837 assisted his brother. Sir 
ing to a flow’er ; under cultivation they are seed- Isaac Pitman, in perfecting and compiling text 
less. A pineapple taken at the end of a meal books on phonography. He taught in his 
materially aids digestion by yielding a pro- brothers academy and lectured on the short- 
teoblic ferment capable of converting alumin- hand system throughout Great Britain, 1843-52. 
noids into peptone; the juice, in doses of a In 1853 he came to the United States and 
tablespoon ful or more, is very beneficial in lectured and teught phonography in Riiladel- 
cases of chronic bronchitis, attended by the phia. Pa., and in Daj^on, Ohio, finally establi^- 
secretion of tough and tenaaous mucus. ing^ the Phonographic Institute in Cincinnati, 

The juice of the pineapple contains about 2 Ohio, and becoming its president In 1867, with 
per cent sugar, i per cent free add, 3 per Dr. J. B. Burno, he succeeded in produdng 
cent albuminoids and peptinous substances and stereotype plates by the gelatine process in 
94 per cent water. There is a high percentage photo engraving. He was oflfidal stenographer 
of mineral salts. The active pnnciple of the during the trials of the plotters against the 
fruit, ananisine, may be very properly con- life of President Lincoln, the Sons of Liberty, 
sidered a vegetable counterpart of the gastric and the Ku KIux Klan, and edited and cam- 
juice, since, as discovered by Senor V- Mar- piled the reports. He lectured on art and 
cano, the juice of the ordinary pineapple taught artistic wood-carving at the School of 
possesses the power of digesting proteid vege- Design, ,now^ Art Academy of the University 
table and animal substances. Chittenden, who, of CindnnatL Mr. Pitman w^as an exponent 
with others, followed up the investigations, of simplified spellh^, and for years had worked 
foxmd, in addition, that this digestant is active on an alphabet which^ would eliminate the let- 
with either acids or alkaline carbonates, and ters c, q, and x, which he considered super- 
that the fermen^ to which the name *bromelin* iluous. Among his writings are < Reporters 
has b^n given, is more nearly related to trypsin Companion > (1854) ; ^Manual of Phonomphy> 
thaa to pepsin. The simple fact that pine^le (i? 55 ) ; ^Histoij of Shorthamd^ (i^); ^A 
juice will, for instance, digest beef, is most Plea for American Decorative Art^ 

Weresting from many points of view. Phonographic Dictionary,^ with Jerome B. 

Pisa, Leaning Tower of. A paper dealing Howard (1901) ; <Sir Isa^ Pitinan*s |Ufe 
with the leaning tower of Pisa prepared during I^^rs (1902) ; and A Plea for Alphabetical 
1910 by Prof. William H. Gocxiyear, of the Eefonn^ 

Brooklyn Institute of Art and Scienc^ an Phtznan, Willim P., American soldier of 
archaeological expert of note and a partidilar fortune: b. Cambxi^^ Mass., and engaged in 
student of this historic old shaft, advanced business as an electrical engineer. He was em- 
the interestiig theory that the tower leans not ployed on the Panama Canal, where he met 
by accident and setmag of tiie eairth, but by Carios Charmorro, brother of Gen. Emiliana 
intentional constmctioni of the btulders. Pro- CharmeuTO, the teder of the revolutionary 
fessor Goodyear first carefully develops tbe forces of Nicaragua, and learning from them 
tlKory of accidental settlement — that the that Presadent Madriz, of Nicaragua, was treat- 
tower began to settle soon after it was started ing the people of the repuMk as a despot, he 
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decided to jcm the Revolutionan* army, and 
as an electrical engineer. He jcmed 
a fcrce of revclntionists nn the frontier of 
C:s:a Rica, ana £er\ed from March 13^0 to 
Tune 1310. \\he" he was caotured at Rama, 
n:t far from B ue^elds. He was taken to 
Castile on the San Juan Ri\er, w*here he was 
impnscned in a narrow, eviI-smelling cell until 
2 jth, wherx he was transferred to the pnson 
at Managua, where, through the interposition 
of the American Consul, Jose de Olivares, he 
received decent treatment, and when Madnz’s 
part} was defeated he was liberated He won 
the title of colonel in the Nicaraguan army, 
a^d was given a position under the new” pro- 
visional President of Nicaragua, Juan Estrada, 
Pittman returned to his home in Boston on 
n Dec 1910, to \i5it his family, but went back 
to Nicaragua to look after his interests there. 


ace; and there is every reason to hope, that, 
with the progress of medical knowdedge, and 
the improved hygienic conditions of the people, 
it will not be many }ears before this disease, 
which has atSicted man for so many centuries, 
will be entire!} removed. 

Plague has been denned as % specific con- 
tagious and infectious febrile disorder, char- 
acterized by extreme mental and physical de- 
pression, general!}’ attended by haemorrhages 
in different parts, bubonic sw’ellings in one 
or more of the glandular regions, and, oc- 
casionally, by involvement of one or more of 
the other systems (especially the respirator}”, 
central nervous, and cutaneous) ; a disease, 
though reputed to be endemic in_ some areas, 
occurring generally,^ at long intervals, in 
epidemic or pandemic form.^^ Jennings, 
Manual of Plague,^ London, 1903 ) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. According to the 1910 Much mystery” always surrounded this dis- 
census, Pittsburgh is the 8th cit}” m point of ease; and it is only within a comparatively 
size in the Union, and has a population short time that its true nature has become 
of 533,905, which is a gain of 182 per cent apparent It is now know*n that the disease 
over 1900 The area of the city is 40 2-3 is due to the presence and activit}” of a cer- 
square miles, and it has 983 miles of streets, tain bacillus. It is usually from .8 to 2 mm. 
of w”hich 50854 are paved. The average annual in length, and from 8 to 4 mm in breadth, 
death rate is 1450, and the births, 24.30 The The width is usually about half the length; 
assessed valuation of the real and personal but they are often irregular in shape, par- 
property IS $751,226,965, and the tax rate is ticularly m post-mortem cases. Often they 
750. The net public debt is $27,638,063, and are found to occur m strings, — several being 
the annual cost of the city government, $14,025,- joined together. They are prepared and studied 
996, of which $1,997,194 is spent for schools, by several processes — various dyes being 
having 57,215 pupils and 1423 principals and used. Of these, the following are tlie most 
teachers , $864,018 for the fire department, w’ith important cultures Agar-agar; gelatine; and 
its membership of 724, and $1,100,000 for the bouillon. They differ in appearance according 
police, composed of 776 men, w’hose annual to the culture employed 

arrests average 35,000 The w”ater works are Circumstances w”hich have been found to be 
owned by the cm*, the cost being $25,000,000 unfavorable to the growrth of the plague baalli 
There are 693 miles of mains and the average are: Excessive heat or cold, circumstances 
daily consumption of w”ater is 110,000 gallons, w'hich favor dessication, light, efficient ventila- 
The daily capacit}* is 140,000,000. The annual tion, chemical disinfectants, etc Favorable con- 
cost of lighting is $130467 for gas, and $278,- ditions are, needless to say, all unclean and 
733 for electneit}”. Pittsburgh has 542 1-5 unhygienic conditions, personal, and public, 
miles of sewers, and spends $399,353 for street Susceptible animals to the plague, besides 
cleaning The_ first Mayor of Greater Pitts- human beings are: Rats, squirrels, mice, 
burgh, which is composed of the old city of monkeys, cats, and guinea pigs. The latter 
Httsburgh and Allegheny, was elected in 1909. only contract the disease if kept in confinement. 
The aty is the headquarters of the United Xhe bacillus enters the body either through 

States Steel Corporation. It is also the largest the skin or mucous membranes. Of these, 
producer of steel rails and armor plate in the entrance by the skin is by far the most frequent. 
United States It has an enormous output of when it has once entered the blood-stream, 
iron and steel products, and also of glass table it invades any part of the body 
ware, and plate and window glass The Ingest Recent researches have showm us that cer- 
manufactoiy of cork in the world is in Pitts- tain predisposing causes favor the onset of 
bur^h. It al^ h^ the latest picklmg and pre- the plague. Of these, contact is the chief 
serving establi^ment The latter conronses factor; others are environment — climate; lo- 
nme factones, gives emploj'ment to 2.800 hands, cality, and hygienic conditions generallv; and 
and uses the product of i8^ acres of vege- personal factors, such as age, sex, raci oc- 
table larms. cupation, temperament, heredity, habits of life. 

Plague.^ The recent presence of plague in etc. 

San Francisco has again called attention to As to the treatment employed, much work 

this ever-present pest, and has shown us that, has been expended of late years in a study of 
if suitable conditions be given, it will appear this disease, and attempts to find a serum which 
in the most civilized of countries, in the heart will be efficaHous; so far, however, without 
of modem culture. The manner in which decisive results. Two of the most important 
it was stamped out, however, shows us that sera that have been tried are those of Yersin 
this scourge of mankind could n^er attain and Lustig — both of which were obtained by 
the proportions once reached ; that it can now a complicated process of injections in animals, 
be limited to certain small areas, and stamped The sera thus obtained were tested by the In- 
out before it has grown far beyond all bar- dian Plague Commission with a view to de- 
riers. This much, at least, we owe to modem termining the presence of anti-bacterial sub- 
science, and the discoveries and inventions of stances. The methods they employed were: 
medical research. In^ India, too, rapid progress (a) The mixing of the sera and the bacteria 
is being made in wiping out this national men- against which they were to be tested in vitro, 
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for ascertaining whether the morphological 
structure or disposition of the bacteria was in 
any way altered by the serum; (h) the culti- 
vation of the bacteria on the sera; (c) the 
introduction of the sera, within a measured 
quantity of the corresponding bactena, into 
tJie peritoneal cavities of normal animals for 
testing the presence or absence of specific anti- 
bacterial substances by examining portions of 
peritoneal fluid, withdrawn at different intervals, 
with a view to ascertaining whether the in- 
corporeal bacteria had been spherulated or dis- 
solved; and (d; the testing of the therapeutical 
result of the sera on animals infected with 
plague. 

The results of the first three methods are 
thus recorded by the Ro\al Commission. 

the case of the samples, both of Yer- 
sin’s serum and of Lustig’s serum, which were 
examined by us, we w^ere quite unable to detect 
anything in the nature of agglutination or mor- 
phological alteration in the plague-bacteria 
wrhich were brought in contact wnth the diluted 
or undiluted serum These observ^ations, how- 
ever, are not conclusive as to the absence of 
agglutinins, for, as explained elsewhere, the 
presence of agglutination can hardly be 
demonstrated with cultures such as those were 
using, in which plague bacteria are already ab 
initio agglomerated together. 

^Further, w’e were unable to satisfy our- 
selves by cultivation methods of the presence 
of any anti-bacterial substances in the serum. 
Plague bacteria w’ere cultivated in Yersin’s and 
Lustig’s serum, and on mixtures of those sera, 
and ordinary nutnent broth ; and these cultures 
were,^ so far as could be judged, no less 
luxuriant than those which were made upon 
normal^ horse-serum and nutrient broth 
respectively. 

^Further, we added the serum in different 
proportions to fresh cultivations of plague bac- 
teria, and we inoculated these mixtures into 
the peritoneal cavities of normal guinea pigs, 
wdth a view to determining whether the serum 
w^ouldj in presence of the non-spedfic anti- 
bacterial substances w’hich are contained in the 
normal pentoneal fluid, exert a spherulating or 
bacteriolytic effect Here, again, our results 
W’ere purely negative. We saw nothing that 
reminded us even in the ^ remotest degree of 
the striking results which obtained when 
cholera bacteria were introduced into the peri- 
toneal cavity in association with the serum 
which contains the corresponding specific anti- 
bacterial substance.^ 

As regards the last method, the committee 
reports that ^the administration of Yersin’s 
serum did, when administered to guinea pigs, 
exert a well-marked effect in the direction of 
protection.* The most that could be obtained 
by this treatment, however, was to postpone 
the time of death; and in no case was death 
actually prevented. 

Very similar results have been obtained in 
the case of other sera tried In no case has 
there been found a serum capable of prevent- 
ing death with the same surety that sera do in 
other diseases. The conclusion reached the 
committee was as follows; that can he 

pronounced at present, ^lenefcsrc, is the 
results of the experiments are encouraging, and 
give grounds for hope that this system of treat- 
ment — the only rational one for a specific 


disease — may, by gradual improvements in the 
method of preparation and application of the 
serum, lead to a substantial reduction in plague 
mortality * 

England has recently had quite a popular 
^'^scare^^ regarding the plague, as several rats 
have been found infected with plague, — they 
having been brought to the country on vessels 
coming from Indian ports They came ashore 
across the gang planks, as they usuall> do; but 
now’ the hawsers of all ships moored at the 
quey-side are fitted with a device which inter- 
cepts rats; and in other w’ays prompt steps 
were taken against the danger of infection 
from rats. 

The result is that rats have been killed 
in England in thousands, — ferrets being em- 
plo3’ed for the purpose, as the rats must not 
be allowed to die, as the> w’ould were they 
poisoned The eating of rabbits, hares, and 
nearly all ground-game ceased for some time. 
A conference of representative medical men 
W’as called from all over Great Britain to de- 
cide upon the measures to be taken. Orders 
W’ere gi\en the farmers to cease killing the 
ferrets, as they w’ere to be emploj’ed for killing 
the rats 

^ In China the^ plague entered and spread 
with fearful rapidity during the last months 
of 1910. The affliction w’as fearful, nearly 
3,000,000 persons being plague-stnken in the 
province of An-Hiu alone. The ravages of 
the plague at Mongolia w’ere long unchecked, — 
there being no adequate medical attention by 
Chinese physicians, and the Russians were 
afraid to expose themselves to the infection, 
in this and other districts. Corpses frequently 
marked the sites of abandoned camps of no- 
mads. In Manchuria, too, the situation was 
most grave. The German Consul at Harbin 
even notified the Chinese Taotai that Ger- 
many would act unless some radical measures 
were taken to stamp out the pestilence. The 
Municipality of Harbin invited the Japanese 
physicians to attend^ their sick, as no other 
means of relief was in sight It is stated that 
between 2 October and ii Dec 1910, 482 
Chinese and ii Russians were stricken in the 
city; and 481 Chinese and 10 Russians died 
w’ithin the precincts of the Eastern Chinese 
Railroad. ^ From these figures, it may be seen 
that the situation w’as most appalling It was 
doubtless increased, also, by the carelessness 
of the people; and by the general lack of medi- 
cal care. 

Planetary Life. See Astronomy. 

Planets. See Astronomy. 

Plant Breeding. See Hoeticultube, 

Plant Indnstry, Bttrean of. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry, a branch of the organized work 
of the Unit^ States Department of Agriculture, 
continued its studies of plants in all their 
relations to a^culture throughout the year 
191a Many important discoveries resulted 
from the work of this bureau. The crown-gall 
of cultivated plants was shown to be cross- 
inoculable to an astonishing degree, galls 
having been produced on various spedes belong- 
ing to widely different families by pure-culture 
inoculations with Bacterium tumefaciens iso- 
lated from the Paris daisy. This organism was 
inoculated successfully many times into the 
peach, rose, hop, sugar beet, wlnte poplar, and 
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other like suscepuble plants. Successful cross- 
int'culati-jns were also obtained with the 
organisms isoiated from the crown-galls of 
man., otner plants. A destrrctue tumor dis- 
ease of nmes and other citrus iruits was 
snowr tu be of fungous origin and to attack 
not OHi.* iimes, cn which it was hrst obsen'ed, 
but c-ra’"ges also, while artinciai infections were 
produced on pomelo, lemon, and Citnts tri^ 
fv.uta Mjcelium w'as also traced on the stem 
from one to two feet be>ond any external 
sign ot infection An extensive stud} was made 
of the bud-root of the cocoanut palm, which 
has caused enormous losses The cause of the 
disease was determined and exteiisne expen- 
ments earned on with a Mewr to its prevention 
and eradication Considerable w’ork was also 
done dunng the past }ear on a new spot dis- 
ease of cauliflower The cause was determined, 
a biological stud> of the parasite made, and 
many expenments earned on to determine the 
conditions under which infection takes place. 
Studies wrere also made of the bacterial and 
fungous content of spoiled maize; the inter- 
relation of crowm-gall organisms; the new and 
destructive Grand Rapids tomato disease; 
banana diseases; and of all sorts of bacterial 


found in 1910. These appear to have been im- 
portea into some 230 localities of North 
Amenca, but it is more than probable that the 
department w*as unable to discover all the 
importations so diseased. This disease affects 
mature trees as well as nursery stock, and 
occurs not onh on the white pine, but on the 
sugar-pme, the w estern white pine, and probably 
all other n\e-needled pines The Bureau of 
Plant Industry' favors the absolute prohibition 
of the importation of all white-pme seedlings, 
since the harm which this disease can do, if 
It once gams a Arm foothold m this country 
is out of all proportion to the value of all 
white pine seedhngs ever imported or likely to 
be Data collected in the forest-disease sur- 
vey indicated that in America timber decay 
and tree disease are second only to forest fires 
as causes of loss. In theory it is easy to remove 
diseased trees in the forest when cuttings are 
made, leaving only healthy speamens for seed 
trees, and so continually improve the health of 
the forest; but in actual practice so many ques- 
tions of economy and differing local conditions 
are mvolved that many difficulties must be over- 
come The bureau lays great emphasis on the 
fact that a great deal of attention must be 


diseases of plants. These will be continued given to working out this problem Bureau 


throughout 1911. 


experts wull undoubtedly devote much time to 


The new methods of spraying wdth sulphur solvmg during 1911. 
compounds worked out by the pathologists of The growing of cotton and cowpeas has 
the bureau were wudely adopted during 1910 by been greatly retarded on farms by the recent 
apple growers The investigations showed that spread of wilt and root-knot, so that the problem 
fine fruit can be produced and protection se- now before the Bureau of Plant Industry is 
cured against fungous diseases without the to reach farmers with new seed of wilt-resistant 
injunous effect resulting from the use of cop- varieties The bureau began this work in 1910 
per compounds. The fruit-spot and leaf dis- and will greatly extend it throughout the fol- 
ease knowm as cedar rust or orange rust of lowing year. The year 1910 also brought to 
the apple had the worst outbreak ever known light a rust-resistant asparagus, which was 
in 1910 in the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Moun- speedily propagated by the bureau. Attention 
tain districts, and the bureau here obtained an was also paid to diseases of the potato, par- 
opportunity to demonstrate for the first time ticularly on account of the outbreak of several 
that the disease, although it has not heretofore new potato diseases in many foreign countries, 
proved amenable to spraying, can be prevented These are liable at any time to be introduced 
by that means if application is made just before into the United States, unless protective meas- 
the general infection. Through the Bureau of ures are taken. The harm which would re- 
Pknt Industry's efforts boiled hme-sulphur was suit from such a condition is almost inestimable, 
largely used as a fungicide in the spraying and the bureau strongly urged Congress to 
of the peach for brown-rot and scab, with the authorize the Secretary of Agnculture to pro- 
result that those diseases greatly decreased hibit the entry of diseased plants and seeds 
during the year. On the Pacific coast the into this country. A campaign to increase the 
work of controlhng pear-blight by eradication yield of sugar beets was also undertaken, and 
methods was successfully carried out, while it as a result the indications are that the quan- 
was demonstrated in the same section that the tity grown in this country will increase greatly 
powdery mildew of the apple can be sadsfac- in the future. See Sugar Beet 
torily^ controlled by spraying Experiments in Several new types of Upland cotton were in- 
spraymg for p^n scab were meanwhile con- troduced into Texas during 1910 through the 
tinned m South Carolina, and similar expen- efforts of the bureau, all of which ffive oromi.;^ 


tonly^ controlled by spraying Experiments in Several new types of Upland cotton were in- 
spraymg for p^n scab were meanwhile con- troduced into Texas during 1910 through the 
tinned m South Carolina, and similar expen- efforts of the bureau, all of which give promise 
ments started in Georgia. ^ Though this disease of becoming important factors in the cotton 
ran be controlled by spraying it was shown that industry At the same time work was earned 
It IS desirable to avoid ttet process by the on in the local adjustment of cotton vanebes 
use of resistant vanebes of pecans. while extensive experiments in Texas, Kansas’ 

The bureau also conducted extensive studies Arizona, and California show that there are 
in forest pathology. The chestnut-bark dis- possibilities of a much more extended cultiva- 
ease spread during 1910 to northern Massa- tion of cotton in this country than has ever 
chusetts and New York, western Pennsylvania, been imagined. 

and eastern West^ Mrginia, but the depart- In the matter of drug-plant investigations 
ment showed that in the case of young oma- the camphor work made considerable progress 
mental trees and orchard trees this disease may during 1910, the area of camphor planted as a 
be controlled by a cutting out and pruning result of private enterprise increasing at an 
system, although this method is impracticable encouraging rate The paprika-pepper crop in- 
^th large ornamental tre^ or for^t tre^ creased in size during 1910, and the hop work 
The bureau destroyed all the white-pme seed- of the bureau was directed toward the im- 
hngs diseased with blister rust which were orovement of varieties and toward better meth- 
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ods of handling the plants in the field. Work 
on tanning crops was continued on a small 
experimental basis. Tea work was continued 
in South Carolina, wuth the result that the de- 
mand for Amencan-growm tea greatly increased, 
while investigations wuth regard to perfumery- 
plant and volatile-oil show’ed that many of the 
foreign plants used for purposes of volatile- 
oil production can be growm and distilled satis- 
factorily in this country. The bureau divided 
the field work on poisonous plants into two 
types (i) Feeding experimentation, carried 
on at a temporary station at Mount Carbon, 
Colo , and (2) reconnaissance work, earned 
on w^herever complaints of considerable losses 
seemed to demand attention. In connection 
wnth the reconnaissance work much attention 
w^as paid to trouble in the national forests, and 
under both divisions important disco\eries were 
made, while laboratory studies in this connec- 
tion were directed toward a variety* of sub- 
jects, most important of which w’as probably 
the loco- weed problem. 

Among the various technological problems 
carried forward by the bureau during the year 
the work of cotton grading was prominent. In 
accordance with the act of Congress nine of- 
ficial grades of w'hite American cotton were 
promulgated. Twenty-five sets of these types 
were carefully prepared for storage in vacuum 
for the purpose of comparison in future years 
Investigation of the length and strength of 
cotton fibre was actively prosecuted and great 
progress made,^ while the problems of cotton 
marketing received further study in the field. 
Technological work on crop plants which may 
be used for paper making was also carried on, 
strikingly favorable results being obtained from 
broom-com stalks which, combined with an 
equal quantity of poplar pul^, are suitable for 
immediate use in paper making. The pulping 
of cornstalks did not prove so satisfactory, but 
good qualities of paper were proauced ^ from 
numerous varieties of com. The fibre inves- 
tigations of the bureau paid special attention 
to hemp, flax, and sisal. Hemp grown in Wis- 
consin in 1909 was retted and broken, and the 
fibre sold to manufacturers at very satisfac- 
tory prices The work with flax was conducted 
with a view to developing uniform varieties, 
and attention was also devoted to an increased 
production of flaxseed to meet the growing 
demand for this seed in the manufacture of 
Hnseed oil. Sisal, hen^uen,^ and zapupe plants, 
cultivated m cooperation with the Porto Rico 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the Porto 
Rican Government, made a very satisfactory 
growth. 

With the object of improving general mar- 
ket conditions^ the Bureau of Plant Industry 
undertook during 1910 a sckntific study of 
commercial conmtions which affect the gi^ 
crops after they have been produced, including 
studies of the methods employed in harvesting, 
storing, transporting, grading, and marketing. 
Extensive ei^riraents along these lines were 
carried on with regard to com and wheat At 
the same time the seed-testing laboratories of 
the bureau in Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Oregon were hard at work, while 11^ labora- 
tories were opened during the year in coopera- 
tion with the North Carc^ina Department of 
Agriculture and the Purdue University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The seeds were 


examined for the presence of adulterants, and, 
as formerly*, the names and addresses of all 
dealers who offered for sale adulterated seeds 
were published, ^Mth the result that fewer lots 
of adulterated seeds found their way onto the 
market in 1910 than m any previous :ear on 
record. Elaborate grain investigations were also 
conducted, including studies in \\ in ter- wheat ex- 
tension. durum wheat, Giul and Fretes w'heats, 
crops in rotation w*ith cereals, time and rate 
of seeding grams, dry-land grain, grain-sor- 
ghum, rice, oats, barley*, cereal disease, and. in 
the Southern States, corn and tobacco. Mean- 
while physical measurements were made of all 
the dry -land experimental farms to determine 
the methods of cultivation which are most 
effective in conserving soil moisture and the 
amount of w*ater required by the different crops. 
The bureau also operated Seld stations, where 
experiments w’ere made in grow*ing a \ariet\ 
of rare grains and fruits, at almost all the 
Reclamation projects in the Western States. 
Investigations were meanw*hile carried on in al- 
kali ^ and drought-resistant plant-breeding, re- 
seeding the denuded mountain grazing lands, 
truck crops, and the date, fig, and blueber^ 
cultures Extensive field investigations in 
pomology* were prosecuted, together with 
viticultural investigations, and inspirational 
w’ork in connection W'ith greenhouses, gardens, 
and grounds. Great progress was made in 
the introduction of foreign plants into this 
county by the Bureau of Plant Industry, while 
investigations in farm management were con- 
ducted in all quarters of the United States, 
instruction in this connection being given in or- 
ganization and operation, while the farmers* 
cooperation demonstration work w’as continued 
with ^eat benefit to all -who came in touch 
with it. Progress was also made in forage- 
crop investigations, and a great deal of work 
done in breeding improved forage crops. The 
distribution of seeds and plants upon Con- 
gressional order was continued by the bureau 
during 1910 along very- much the same lines 
as in the preceding years, and was attended 
with the former encouraging results. 

Plant Intelligence. See Botany. 

Plate Glass Insurance. See Iksusance, 
Casualty. 

Platt, Thomas Collier, American politician : 
b. IS July 18^, at Owego, N. Y.; d. 6 March 
191a He joined the class of 1853 at Yale 
University, but owing to ill health did not 
graduate. He nevertheless received the degree 
of A.M. when 43 years of age. He was presi- 
dent of the Hoga National Bank, and engaged 
in the lumber business in Michigan until 1859, 
when be became Oerk of Tio^ County. From 
1873 to 1877 he was a member of Congress. 
He was elected United States Senator 18 Jan, 
1881, bat resigned in May of that year, as did 
also Senator Conkling, because of a contro- 
versy with President Garfield concerning polit- 
ical appointments. 

Senator Platt was made Secretary and Di- 
rector of the United States Express Company 
in i879v and its president in 1880. He was 
president of the board of quarantine commis- 
sioners of New York, from 1880 to 1888, and 
also president of the Southern Central Rail- 
road and of the Addison 8 ^ Northern Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. He was reelected to the Uniti^ 
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States Senate in 1897^ continuing until the ex- 
piration of his term, in 1909 ^The Autobicg- 
rapnv cf Thomas Collier Platt^ was pub- 
lisned in Oct 1910, and gives accounts ot many 
stirring pc ideal events of the 53 01 

his acti\e career 

Playgrounds, Playgrounds for children 
have been constantly increasing in number and 
area in the United States since the beginning 
of the movement In 1907 the number of cities 
maintaining super\’ised playgrounds w’as 90; 
in 19^ it was 177, and in 1909, 336, while on i 
June 1910, an additional number of cities to 
the number of 195, were conducting playground 
campaigns In igog,^ 1,535 playgrounds in all 
were maintained. Within the past five years 70 
local playground associabons have been or- 
ganiaed. There are now 20 playground com- 
missions, five of vrhich have been orgamzed 
since Dec. 1909. 

The total amount of money spent for play- 
grounds can be given only approximately, but 
the average amount spent by each city was 
more than $7,000. Xew York spent 4 cents 
per capita for her playgrounds; Chicago, 29 
cents; Baltimore, 9 cents; Pittsburgh, 7 cents; 
East Orange, X. J, 35 cents. Reports sent 
in by the cities regarding the number of play 
leaders employed, showed 259 cities employing 
in all 3,756 play leaders. 

Throughout the country land for this pur- 
pose has been given or lent by various owmers. 
One of the playgrounds given in Philadelphia 
was valued at $60,000 Fraternal clubs, 
churches, colleges, and business houses, as well 
as private indhiduals, have gi\en and loaned 
playgrounds. The Treasury' Department at 
Washington has decided to allow unoccupied 
biulding sites w'hich the government owns^ to 
be used for playgrounds, and 138 such sites 
are available until such time as the money for 
the buildings shall be appropriated by Congress. 
In Colorado, the Board of Land Commissioners 
decided to grant from 2 to 5 acres of land for 
playground purposes to any district school- 
board agreeing to spend an amount for 
apnaratus and equipment, which the State su- 
perintendent of public instruction shall approve. 
The pnsoners in a Chicago workhouse volun- 
teered to aid in the grading of a public play- 
ground for which no money was available. Sev- 
eral large department stores have added play- 
grounds to their equipment, and one firm em- 
ploying hundreds of workers in different cities 
employs a man at $3,500 a year to take charge 
of the children's recreation. Bond issues are 
under consideration in several cities to pro- 
vide sums ranging from $200,000 to $700,000 
for this^ purpose. 

The importance of the play leader was early 
recognized.^ In many small cities the problem 
of parents is to keep children and young people 
from seeking the wrong sort of amusements. 
In many factory towns the need of play for 
the children is considered of too little import- 
ance, and the interest of the people must be 
awakenei The personality of the play leader 
is more important than the material equipment 
of the grounds, for, obviously, to throw all 
sorts of children into a playground without 
direction is to open the door to all sorts of 
dangers. The work of the play leader varies 
with the community under conaderation. A 
part of the work is the conservation of old and 


interesting forms of play, teaching them to new 
generations of children and bringing out the 
pb>sical and mental benefits to be gamed from 
such organized play The folk dances and 
games of the Old World often receive atten- 
tion m such communities as are largely foreign. 
In Boston some attention is given to utilizing 
the natiirai dramatic instinct of children in 
impromptu acting of faiiy tales and historical 
events, with such stage properties as they them- 
selves can easily make Eveiy where, of course, 
simple g> mnastics and vocal instruction are part 
of the benefits of the playground, and the chil- 
dren, in this flexible organization, are taught 
to act in an orderly and disciplined way in play 
as in w'ork. 

There is, moreover, a growing conviction that 
the play centre fails of its larger duty if it 
does not develop a spirit of play which makes 
every' home a play centre. The home must 
ultimately be the centre of play, and the train- 
ing of millions of children in games and exer- 
ases which interest, instruct, and tend to 
healthful life means a new' generation of moth- 
ers who will know how to make home a centre 
of happiness for their children. As one of the 
leaders in the movement put it, funeral 
should not be the only occasion in which the 
w'hole neighborhood gathers for an evening in 
the home of one of the neighbors.® To teach 
this play spirit, to give the children a natural 
and lively interest in what belongs to their 
years, is to prevent precocious knowledge of 
the more vicious aspects of hfe. The play- 
ground is one evidence of general recognition 
of the fact that what a child seeks is the 
story, the drama, the sensation, and movement 
of living, and that when this is furnished in 
a wholesome form it will be more interesting 
and absorbing than less healthy interest in the 
affairs of older people. 

The general interest in playgrounds and 
supervised play has been shown in a multitude 
of ways. Nearly every newspaper is enthu- 
siastic on the subject. The Nabonal Conven- 
tion of the Women's Trade Union League 
advised local organizations to work for play 
centres. Many mayors in their inaugural ad- 
dresses have given special attention to the 
subject. In places where the political parties 
would not take up the playground question at 
all, the playgrounds have nevertheless been 
established 

The children themselves have joined in the 
movement. In Stockton, California, 4,000 chil- 
dren marched to the City Hall to ask the city 
fathers not to forget their playground 3,000 
children of Camden, N. J, did the same thing, 
and presented petitions signed by thousands of 
citizens. The president of the common coun- 
cil moved that bonds be issued to the amount 
of $250,000 to secure the land desired for 
playgrounds and parks. The newsboys in 
Kansas City arranged a ball game to raise 
money for a play^ound. It is hoped that be- 
fore 1915 every city and town in the United 
States will have supervised playgrounds for the 
children. 

The necessity of trained play leaders, and 
also the need that teachers and other social 
workers shall secure a better knowledge of the 
question, have led to the arrangement of a 
Normal Course in Play. The following insti- 
tutions among others are using this course: 
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Summer school of Columbia Universit}’, New 
York, summer school of Harvard University, 
International Y M. C A. Training School at 
Springfield, Mass , Leland Stanford Junior 
University, University of Chicago, University 
of Rochester, State Normal Schools of Colo- 
rado, Michigan, Nebraska, and North Dakota, 
Universities of California, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
and Rochester. 

The Playground Association has about i,ooo 
photographs with sets of lantern slides, which 
it uses in local campaigns This association 
assists the various pla\ centres to secure com- 
petent directors, and is the source of informa- 
tion on the general subject of pla3^grounds. 

Where playgrounds have been established 
they have been placed under the general charge 
of w’hatever local authonties seemed most fitted 
for the w ork. Park commissions, school boards, 
w’omen’s clubs, Young Mens Christian Asso- 
ciations, civic leagues, neighborhood associa- 
tions, a federated brotherhood of t%\elve 
churches, associated chanties boards, and 
various other associations, committees and 
councils furnish the^ managers The sources of 
support include ^ city appropriations, private 
donations, subscriptions, club funds, park com- 
mission funds, Health Department funds, 
private corporations, and memorial funds es- 
tablished by wealth^" men and women to per- 
petuate the name of some relative. In some 
cases $50 or $100 of the funds for the season’s 
work are derived from one of these sources, 
and the rest from public appropriations The 
expenditure, in 1909, ranged from $123,000 in 
New York, $55,000 in Boston, $55, 000 in San 
Francisco, $31,000 in Syracuse, N. Y., $500,000 
in Chicago, ^5,000 in Baltimore, $30,000 in 
Philadelphia, to such sums as $75, $50, and even 
$20 and $10 in some of the smaller towns 

Every year there is a Play Congress, at 
which special committees submit reports on the 
following subjects: Activities for girls, ath- 
letics for boys, equipment of plajgrounds, 
festivals, folk dancing, legislation favoring 
playgrounds, a normal course in pla>, the organ- 
ization and administration of a playground, play- 
grounds in relation to other social centres, play 
in institutions, recreation buildings for large 
and small communities, statistics, and storytell- 
ing. Inquiries as to the movement are con- 
stantly coming in from all parts of the United 
States, and also from the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Panama, South America, Canada, and 
Europe. 

The general movement may be classed as 
one of those which are growing out of the 
thought that city folk must have the dty made 
to suit their needs in order not to be shaped 
by the city in defiance of their needs For 
many generations the average child in this 
country had freedom to play of doors^ in 
the grounds about his home. With the gravita- 
tion of the populace toward cities this has 
largely ceased to be popible, and the percentage 
of country-bom and village-bom among native 
Americans is so large that any movement tend- 
ing to secure their children room to play 
practkally assured of success from the begin- 
ning. In relation to this movement is also the 
tendency toward normal physical development 
in schools, which is made possible only by 
properly supervised and directed play. The 
history of aU the world’s great cities has shown 


that the city tends to eat up viialit>' and breed 
a race of men inferior in physique to the 
countr>* races. The object of tne plajfground 
movement is tivofoid, to counteract this tend- 
ency in city children, and provide them with 
the wholesome recreation thej need for de- 
velopment. and on th*^ other hand, to make 
the life of the country towm agreeable and 
attractue b> training the children in the art 
of amusing themselves and organizing their 
own forces to take advantage of the pleasures 
at hand This unique m'j\ement is Amencan, 
but ma> end m being world- wude. 

Plows, Snow. See Sxow Plow^s 

Pneimonia. Although pneumonia has been 
knowm for many jears, it is onh within the 
past three or four that it has attained its 
present degree of fatality During the past 
year or two, there seems to ha\e been a sud- 
den increase in deaths from this disease More 
than 70,033 deaths occurred in the registration 
area of the United States during the past year — 
which is 9,000 more than occurred in 1908. 
The number of deaths during the past j'ear, 
from pneumonia, is greater than from any other 
single disease, with the exception of tuber- 
culosis. The number of deaths due to pneu- 
monia grew from 136 per 100,000, in 190S, to 
70,033, or 143 6 per 100,000 population, in 1909, — 
the latter number being only seven less than 
the number, 70,040, from tuberculosis of the 
lungs. The rate in both >ears w'as higher 
than for any previous >ear of the decade 
While pneumonia is a germ disease, the 
actual onset of an attack appears to be de- 
tenmned largely by other factors. The pneu- 
monia commission showed that the mouths and 
throats of a large part of all the New Yorkers 
examined contained pneumococci They ap- 
peared to do no harm until a certain change 
of condition rendered them virulent Whether 
this change is a mere matter of lowered bodily 
vitality and weakened resistance, or the result 
of some specific alteration remains an open 
question. It can hardly be doubted, however, 
mat the bad ventilation w’hich is one of the 
worst features of our winter life plays some 
part of the problem. It seems possible that the 
subways also play a part in the production of 
the disease At all events, the open-air treat- 
ment is now gaining a wide following, — in 
opposition to the closed-in rooms which, until 
recently, have been presenbed, — as they were 
years ago in cases of consumption. 

The germs of pneumonia will resist the ac- 
tion of direct sunshine for an hour or more, 
even when dried. Diffuse sunlight they can 
stand for a much longer time. It has been 
found that these germs can live, on occasion, 
as long as 55 days in the latter. The germ 
is found in the air passages, the blood, in the 
mouth, nose, and throat of pneumonia patients, 
even for months after recovery. 

The usual mode of infection is by means of 
inhalation. The germ then finds its way into 
the general circulation — hence it is a general 
and not a local disease. It may be found in 
the heart, the spleen, kidneys, stomach, etc. In 
some cases, other microbes find their way into 
the blood stream, along with the pneumococci, 
forming what is known as a %iixed infection,* 
and such cases are more frequently fatal than 
pneumonia itself. 
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\M:i!e the germ is the exciting cause of the 
disease, the state oi the body is tne predis- 
posing cause, and it is, as ^et, uncertain m 
Vi hat this c:nsi?ts it has been found tnat the 
aged are more liable to die from the disease 
than \ounger persons — which is onn what w’e 
should exp^ect Again, colored people are more 
IiacIv than the white to suffer Men are more 
prcne than women. Winter is the time when 
pneumonia hounshes Cold and wet are doubt- 
less ccntributorj causes, also the close rooms, 
when the doors and window’s are shut, ®to 
keep cut the coidd' Worrvn fatigue, and all 
depressed states — bodily and mental — are 
predisposing causes An excess of food is one 
of the most powerful and far-reaching 
causes, — though this is not generally known. 
Mal-assimilated food material is deposited by 
the blood in the tissue of the lungs, and it^ is 
the removal of this which constitutes the active 
sjmptoras of the disease- The pneumococci 
are instrumental in this 

The measures to be adopted to prevent pneu- 
monia are simple, and much the same as those 
which will prevent consumption Cleanliness, 
sunlight, freedom from dust, sobriety, a simple 
diet and not too much of it — these are the 
measures -which, if followed, w’ill prevent pneu- 
monia as effectually as they prevent tubercu- 
losis. There is no reason for the present high 
death rate from this disease; and if simpler 
rules of life were adopted, there is eveiy reason 
to believe that a great reduction in the number 
of deaths would ensue the following year. 

Poetry and Poets, Carmel-by-the-Sea, on 
the western slopes of the Sierras, at Monterey 
Bay, first the home of the poet Stirling, w'ho 
wrote ^Testimony of the Suns,^ has recently 
become a place of summer homes for several 
of the litterati and artists of California David 
Starr Jordan, the president of Leland Stanford 
Junior University; Arnold Genthe, an art pho- 
tographer; Herman George Scheffauer, the 
poet, who wrote ^Of Both Worlds^ ; and Mary 
Austin, James Hopper, Herman Whittaker, all 
wnters, live here, and from the East have come 
Upton Sinclair, Grace McGowan Cook, Alice 
McC^wan, and Michael Williams A course in 
writing peotry was established in 1910, at the 
University of Missouri, and is conducted by Dr. 
R. H. Miller For several years a prize of ?ioo 
has been offered for the best poem by an under- 
graduate without being won by any student 
A poetry club was founded in March 1910, as a 
salon for poets, at the apartments of Mrs. Isaac 
L. Rice, at the Ansonia, New York. 

Poindexter, Miles, American politician: b. 
Memphis, 22 Apnl i868w He was educated at 
Washington and Lee University, and in 1891 
removed to the State of Washin^on He was 
elected prosecuting attorney of Walla Walla 
County in 1892, and appointed assistant prose- 
cuting attorney of Spokane County in 1^8, 
serving for six years, when he became judge 
of the Superior Court In 1908 he was elected 
to the 6ist Congress, and in Jan, 1911 was 
chosen United States Senator. 

Polar Research. See North Polar Re- 
search and South Polar Research. 

Police, Boy. See Boy Police. 

Politeness, League of. In Dec. 1910 Ber- 
liii*s new ♦League of PofiteiMss.^ founded by 


Fraulein Ceciue Meyer, a German lady who 
resiles in Rome, came formailv into being. 
The organization, which aims to improve tde 
manners of tne people of Beriin, started with a 
charter meniDership of 2.500 i:^raulem Mever s 
ultimate aim is to estaonsn ieagnes of politeness, 
whose ooject shall be the fostering and pro- 
m^oung of courtesy in all its phases, in ail the great 
countnes of the world notabh in Amenca, Eng- 
land, and France. Italy already possesses such 
an institution, which is there known as ^^Pro 
Gentilezza.^^ Fraulein Meyer declares that 
there is no doubt that modern society is more 
or less impolite everv'vvhere, but Berliners are 
so notonousty discourteous that she believed 
that city to be the most lit place for the incep- 
tion of her international movement for the 
inculcation of better manners The project 
enjoys the support of many very influential 
persons, and there appears everj’ prospect that 
It will thnve The members are all pledged to 
wear an emblem which is to act as a talisman 
not only to themselves but also to others who 
see It on them It is intended to serve as a 
reminder to the wearer to be at all times pohte 
in every way and at the same time indicate to 
persons who see it that they are deahng with a 
courteous individual Fraulein Meyer says 
that Germany is by no means the only country 
-where impohteness and lack of good breeding 
prevail Amenca she accuses of being dis- 
courteous to a fault, although usually where 
some definite object, such as saving time, is at 
stake. She declares the courtesy of American 
men tow’ard women to be more or less of a 
myth to European minds, tending only to spoil 
Amencan women Both the men and women 
of England Fraulein Meyer accuses of being 
uniformly discourteous, particularly in their 
attitude toward foreigners, while the French, 
she says, have long since forfeited their old- 
time reputation as an eminently ^ polite race. 
All this the new organization which Fraulein 
Meyer has started is striving to change. 

Pollock, Channing, American dramatist: 
b. Washington, D. C, 4 March 1880. He was 
graduated at Bethel Military Academy, Wor- 
cester, Va , in 1897 after -which he took a course 
of study in dramatic art in the Polytecknique 
at Prague, Austria. He was dramatic critic of 
the Washington Post in 1898, and of the Wash- 
ington Times, 1899-1900. He was press agent 
for Wm. O. Brady, the producer of dramatic 
plays, 1900-04, of Sam S and Lee Shubert, 1904- 
05. He then engaged m dramatic wnting and 
became dramatic critic of Smart Set and Green 
Book. He founded and published The ShoWj a 
dramatic magazine i904-<)6. He was admitted 
to membership in the Society of American 
Dramatists and Composers ; contributed to mag- 
azines, articles on the drama and is the author 
of the following books- ^Behold The Man^ 
(1900) ; ^ Stage Stories^ (iQOi) ; ^The Book of 
the Theatre^ (1909) ; and of plays* ^A Game of 
Hearts^ (1900); dramatized < The Pit ^ (1900); 
wrote ^Napoleon the Great ^ (1901); drama- 
tize ^In the Bishop's Carriage^ (1902) ; wrote 
^little Gray Lady^ (1903) ; dramatized ^The 
Secret Orchard^ (1907; ; ^The Inner Shrine^ 
(1909) ; and wrote ^The Traitor^ (1908), and 
'Sudi a Little Queen ^ (1909). 

♦Polly* Tablet. The Polly, which was a 
fanaons privateer in the War of 1812^ and 
desjate her age is not only ei^aged in coast- 
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wise trade, but is one oi the fastest schooners 
of her size afloat to-da\, was decorated with a 
bronze tablet on 2 Xo\, 1910, b\ members of 
the Xew \ork Chapter of the Daughters of 
iSi2 Resting at the pier at tne foot of West 
15th street in the Xorth Ri\er, Xew York, the 
Polly was gaily dressed for the occasion from 
mizzen topmast to bowspnt and stem with 
flags and bunting She is built along Dutch 
lines, a familiar type of naval architecture in 
the period to which she belongs She still 
retains all her original planking which is of 
three inch oak, and her ribs are of oak with a 
thickness of 7 or 8 inches Her quaint Dutch 
windlass is made of oak and solid iron The 
tablet, which was put in the outside w^oodwork 
of the schooner’s cabin, was un\eiled b> Mrs. 
Sybil H. Lincoln, a granddaughter ot Capt 
Judthan Upton, a commander of the Polly in 
the War of 1812. She exhibited the original 
log of the Polly to those present, among whom 
was Capt. George W Homans of Brooklyn, 
whose uncle Jonathan Homans, was killed in 
an engagement abroad the vessel The Polly 
was built in Amesburj*, Mass , in 1805, and is 
61 feet over all. She became a pnvateer in 
the War of 1S12 and was owmed and com- 
manded by Capt J Upton, a noted seaman of 
his day. His ancestors were Amencan revo- 
lutionists. He fitted out the Polly with two 
*Long Toms,® which were trained o\er her 
stem and bow. Her crew of 20 men was 
armed with pistols and cutlasses He sailed 
from Salem Harbor on 7 Dec. 1812, and two 
days later captured his first prize, a British 
fuil-rigged ship. He captured altogether ii 
craft of the enemy The Polly was finally 
captured by the British frigate Phoebe When 
the case of Polly was tried before the British 
High Admiralty Court, Captain Upton proved 
that he brought the cargo he carried when 
captured from Havana and that the goods had 
been entered at the custom house at Marble- 
head The court restored the cargo to the 
neutral claimants After the war the Polly 
entered commercial life under the American 
flag. 

Polo. See Sports. 

Polonium. A recent series of important 
investigations have been conducted by Mme. 
Cune and Prof A. Debieme, on the isolation 
of polonium. Many problems of great interest 
are connected with this question ; since it 
represents the last radio-active term in the 
series derived from radium. Theoretically, 
also, polonium giving nse to an emission of 
rays should produce hehum, and as this has not 
yet been observed, it is important to ascertain 
why, or to what extent fact and theory do not 
cwndde. Writing of their researches in 
tes Rendust 14 Feb 1910, these investigators 
say: 

<We have undertaken recently a cbeimc^ 
research with a view of preparing polonium in 
a concentrated state This was pcrfonned on 
several tons of residues from the uranium 
minerals which were at our disposal for this 
purpose, The metal was treated with warm, 
strong hydrochloric adUL whidi has the effect 
of dissolving poloeiittm almost co^letely. The 
solution, which contains no rat^tun, was sub- 
mitted in a factory to opersitious having for 
their object the extraction of its active matter. 
Tlfis treatment, which ^was d£Hie mader our 
direction and which will be described in a 
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mere extensive memoir, furnished about 200 
grammes li a substance ha\ing a mean actiMty 
oi 3 500 times that of uranium, and which con- 
tained chiefly copper, bismuth, uranium, lead, 
and arsenic, its activity 15 due to polunium 
We sought to purify this matenai treatment 
in our laboratoiy^ 

^"For this purpose the h> druchloric solution 
was preapitated with ammonia, to remove 
copper,^ and the preapitated hydrates were 
boiled in a solancn of sooa to dissolve the 
lead; they were mixed next with a warm solu- 
tion to dissohe the uranium All these opera- 
tions were repeated several times The 
insoluble carbonates rnady oDtaned were dis- 
solved m hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
was preapitated wnth stannous chloride These 
operations together were \er>’ successful, the 
original activity being founc m the final pre- 
apitate in a su*fic»enth complete manner, which 
we venfled by appropriate weighings. 

^^The precipitate, which weighed about one 
gramme, was redissulved and the hydrochloric 
solution was precipitated bv sulphureted hydro- 
gen The sulphides were washed with sodium 
sulphide, then redissolved, and the solution was 
reprecipitated wnth stannous chlonde; the re- 
sulting precipitate w eighed a few^ grammes. 
Spectrum analysis, effected on this matenai, 
showed the^ presence of a diversity of elements, 
mercury, silver, tin, gold, palladium, rhodium, 
platinum, lead, zinc, banum, calcium, and alum- 
inum; some of these elements being derived 
from the vessels employed On attempting to 
purify the active matter, we encoimtered great 
difficulties . . . Thus, on trying to separate 
lead by treatment with potash w^e found that a 
large part of the polonium passed into solution, 
although we were able to utilize without dan- 
ger the same reaction in the presence of ele- 
ments insoluble under these con<Ktions. From 
this alkaline solution, polonium can only be 
precipitated by the condition of an alkaline sul- 
phide The reactions which are always found 
to be trustworthy, are Predpitatioo of sul- 
phide from an add on alkaline solution, and 
predpitation with stannous chlonde. We have 
also found that polonium is easily depos- 
ited by electrolysis, and this method may 
be utilized for a quantitative separation wh^ 
we wish to extract polonium from an add 
solution, but at the same time other metals, such 
as gold, platinum, mercury, eta, arc deposited 
After many experiments the activity was con- 
centrated in about 2 milligrammes of matter. 
0.1 milligrammes of polonium ot^ht to be 
found. . . in two tons of good pitchblende.^ 

Polution of Streams. See Sewerage; 

Pomerene, Atlce, American lawyer and pol- 
itician: b. Holmes county, Ofaic^ in 1863. After 
graduating from Princeton, in 1884, he at- 
tended the Cincinnati Law School and settled 
in Canton to practice law, where be was a 
ndghbor and friend of President McKinley. 
In 1887 he was elected dty solidtor; in 1896, 

f rosccating-attomey of Stark county; and 5 
an. ipii, was chosen by the Ohio le^slaturc 
as United States senator. 

Population in Cities, Congestion of. See 
Congestion Poi*ULATiON. 

Pq^dation of tiic Wwld. According to 
figures given in 1910 the popedatioa of the 
world to-day numbers 1,790,000^000 With 
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every tick of the clock a child is bom some^ 
where m the world. With everj’ breath some- 
bod\ dies In 1910 it is calculated there wrere 

35.000. 000 deaths, and 54,000,000 births. In 100 
\ears from now there Will be 5,000,000,000 peo- 
ple scattered over the face of the globe or 
about as many people as would jmake 1,000 
ones of the size of Greater Xew' York to-day. 
Europe in 1910 had about 130 persons to the 
square mile. Going on the estimate of Dr. 
Joseph Cacca\ajo, the number of persons to 
the square mile on the earth in 2010 will be 
less than m 1910 A population of 5,000,000,000 
persons will be given an average of 96 persons 
to the square mile for the W'orld. Doctor Cac- 
cavajo has estimated that in 1950 Greater Xewr 
York w'ill have 19,250,000 souls living withm its 
borders. This will give the aty a death rate 
of 1,000 persons each day and a birth rate 
of nearly 1,500 ever>' 24 hours If the five 
billion persons, who will constitute the popu- 
lation of the world 100 years hence, came to 
New York State to make their home the popu- 
lation per acre, it is estimated, would be less 
than the population per acre on Manhattan 
Island to-da> Doctor Caccavajo figures that on 
an average there are five births every three 
seconds In New York to-day on an average 
there is a birth every four minutes, a death 
every seven minutes, and a marriage every 
eleven minutes. The population of the earth 
by continents is as follows Africa, 127,000,000; 
North America, 115,000,000; South Amenca, 

45.000. 000; Asia, 850,000,000; Australia, 5,200,- 
000; Europe, 380,000,0000; Polar Regions, 300,- 
000 The population of the earth according to 
race is as follows* Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
( Europe, Persia, etc ) , 625,000,000 ; Mongolian 
or Turainian (greater part of Asia), 630, 000,- 
000; Semitic or Hamitic (North Africa, Ara- 
bia), 65,000,000; Ne^o and Bantu (Central 
Africa), 150,000,000, 'Hottentot and Bushman 
(South Africa), 150,000; Malay and Polynesian 
(Australasia and Polynesia), 35,000,000; Amer- 
ican Indian (North and South American), 

15000.000. 

Porter, Sidney (O. Henry), author; b. 
Greensboro, N C, in 1867; d New York, 5 
June iQia He received an academic education 
in Texas and engaged in ioumalistic work on 
the staff of the Houston Post He was later 
publisher and edited the Iconoclast which he 
subsequently changed to the Rolling Stone, He 
later removed to New York and engaged in 
literary work Among his books are * ^Cabbages 
and Kings^ (iQoS); ^The Four Million^ 
(1906); ‘The Trimm^ Lamp^ (1907); ^The 
Heart of the West^ (i907) ; Gentle 

Grafter^ (1908) ; ‘The Voice of the City^ 
(1908) : ‘Options^ .(iQop) ; and ‘Roads of D^- 
tiny^ (1909) ; besides many* short stories of 
metropolitan and western life, which he con- 
tribute to magazines and newspapers. 

Portland C«ncnt. See CbjfCREns. 

Porto Rico. An island in the Caribbean 
Sea, administered by the United States. The 
islands of Cukbra and Vieques form a part 
of Porto Rico, 

Area and Fopulafion , — The area is about 
3,600 square miles. The inhalMtants 
1,118,000; approximately 44R000 are colored 
More than 60 jjer cent of tne population are 
engaged in agrkultural and industrial work. 


The capital city 15 San Juan, with 48,700 m- 
habita’its Other towns are Mavaguez, 16,600 
people, in 1910, Caguas, 10,350, Arecibo, 9,600, 
and Guavuma, S,3cx) people. 

Gozernment and Revenue — The govern- 
ment IS in charge of a Governor, with the 
assistance of an executive staff of six depart- 
ment-heads, and five native oficials. The Presi- 
dent of the United States appoints the members 
of the executive council The people of 
Porto Rico elect representatives to the House 
of Delegates , they are 35 in number, and 
hold office tw'o years The English and Spanish 
languages are spoken The United States came 
into possession of the island in 1898, at the con- 
clusion of the Spanish-American War The 
revenue for 1905-06 amounted to about $3,545,- 
000, and the expenditure to $3,556,800. Customs 
and excise, propertj taxes, licenses (various), 
and fees, constitute the chief sources of rev- 
enue The net local debt in 1906 was $620,000 

Education — Upon the advent of United 
States authority in Porto Rico, more than four- 
fifths of the population were ignorant of both 
reading and wnting. In 1907 there w^ere 1,150 
elementary schools, with 51,800 pupils, 79 pub- 
lic schools, also, with 3,000 pupils; 185 private 
schools, with 5,300 on the rolls; and 3 high 
schools, wuth an enrollment of over 150. More 
than 1400 teachers had these establishments 
under supervision. About 1,000 pupils have 
been taught in the agncultural schools of the 
Island ; there is a university of several faculties 
at Rio Piedras (engineering being taught), a 
normal school, also, at that city; and there is 
a high school in the capital. 

Production and Commerce , — Coffee, sugar, 
and molasses are the three leading articles 
of produce, their exportation being valued, for 
1907-08, at $14,371,900, and $19,244,000 respec- 
tively Tobacco, pineapples, bananas, oranges, 
and vegetables are grown, and some cotton is 
raised, the last-named product to the value 
of $75,000 was exported in 1907-08. In the same 
year, 105,917,000 cigars were shipped abroad. 
Salt is the principal mineral output; deposits 
of gold, Sliver, iron, copper, bismuth, tin, 
mercury, nickel, and platinum being left un- 
worked. Most of the country’s trade is with 
Umted States. Imports from United States 
in 1908-09 were valued at $23,618,500* from 
other countries, at $2,925,750 Exports to the 
States in that year were worth $26,391400, and 
to other countries, about $3, 948, 60a 

Shipping, Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs , — 
The harbor of San Juan is undergoing im- 
provement Vessels of 9 steamship companies 
visit Porto Rico, Spanish, French, (Jerman, 
American, Cuban, and British trade being repre- 
sented. In 1908-09, 350 vessels bound for 
United States, cleared at the ports. Railway 
communications on the coast are efficient, but 
the interior is scarcely reached. A new line, 
to intersect and branch into the interior, is to 
be constructed. Besides a line from Rio Pied- 
ras (Dagnas,^ there are at present more than 
220 miles of line open. The government con- 
trols the telegraph system, which has about 
600 miles of wire. There are 80 postoffices. 
The telephone system is operated through 40 
stations. 

PortagaL Portugal is a r^ublic occupying 
^ western part of the Iberian Peninsula in 
southwestern Europe. Until 1910 it was an 
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hereditary monarchy ruled by the House of 
Braganza-Coburg See History, igio 

Area and Population — The area and popu- 
lation of Portugal by provinces at the last census 
were as follows . 


Province 

Area 

Population 

Per 

square 

Entre Minho-e-Duoro , . 

. 3,790 

4.363 

1,170,361 

ni.i.e 

419 5 

Tras-os-ilontes 

427.358 

102 7 

Beira .... 

9 , 2 o 3 

3.31S.334 

164 6 

Estremadura 

6,937 

1,231,41s 

177 5 

Alemtejo . 

9,219 

416,105 

45-1 

Algarve (Faro) .... 

1.937 

255,192 

131 7 

Islands 

Azores 

932 

256,291 

277 9 

Madeira 

314 

152,574 

479 5 

Total 

• 3 S .490 

5,423,132 

av 132 8 


The foreign population numbered 41,728, 
comprising 27,029 Spanish, 7,614 Brazilian, 24292 
English, 1,841 French, 918 German, 702 United 
States, and 561 Italian In 1907 the births 
numbered 176417 and the deaths 113,254* The 
population of the chief cities is as follows: 
Lisbon, 356,009, Oporto, 167,955; Braga, 24,- 
202; Setubal, 22,074; Funchal (Madeira), 20,- 
844: Coimbra, 18,144; Ponta Delgada (Azores), 
17,620; there are eight other towns with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. About three-fifths of 
the people are engaged in agriculture and one- 
fifth in industrial occupations; the rest are 
engaged in fisheries, commerce, transport, the 
professions, various branches of the govern- 
ment, etc. 

Government . — See History, 1910 
Finance . — The total revenue for the year 
1908-09 was $70,530,000, and the expenditure, 
$72,700,000 Tlie total debt prior to the revolu- 
tion was about $86,000,000. 

Army. ^ Set Armies of the Worux 
S ee XAnEs of the World. 

Education and Religion . — Up to 1910 the 
Roman Catholic religion was the State re- 
ligion, but the revolution of that year was 
anti-clerical as well as anti-royalist, and pro- 
duced great changes in the status of the 
Church in Portugal The number of Protestants 
in Portugal in 1900 was 4491, and that^ of 
Jews, 481. The sees of the three ecclesiastical 
provinces are at Lisbon, Braga, and Evora 
Primary education was supposed to be made 
compulsory in 1844, but the law has been so 
little enforced that it is estimated that in igoo 
a^ut 75 per cent of the population over six 
years of age could not read or write. In 
1908 there were 5,247 public and over 1,600 
pnvate primary schools. There are 23 normal 
schools with 1,168 students, 30 State lyceums, 
and various colleges, seminaries and technical 
schools. The University of Coimbra, founded 
in 1290, has faculties of law, medicine, theology, 
mathematics, and philosophy, and more th^ 
1,000 studeirts. The expenditure on public in- 
struction, in 1909-10, was estimated at about 
3,000,000 milreis. 

Agnculfure.-- 43 per cent of the area 

of continental Portugal is waste land. Mudt 
of this is mountainot^ but it is thought that 
some of it is susceptible of cultivation. Of 
the cultivated 57 per CGa% ada per cent is 
under cereals, pulse, pasture, etc., 3.5 per cent 
is under vineyards, 3.9 per cent under fruit 
trees, 17.3 per cent under forest, the vast acorn 
woods of the south aSfordin^ food for herds 
of swine. In the north, the chief farm-products 
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are maize and oxen; in the mountains, rye, 
sheep, and goats: in the central region wheat 
and maize, and in the south, wheat and swine 
Wine has been one of the famojs exports of 
Portugal for centunes, port being originally 
know'n as Svme of Oporto.'^ Olive oil, figs, 
tomatoes, oranges, onions, and potatoes are 
largely produced. 

In the north, peasant proprietorship and a 
peculiar system called aforamerto cr emphyteu- 
sis prevail By the latter s>stem, w’hich is very 
old, the owner transfers the land to the tenant, 
parting wdth all his rights in the holding save 
the right to the quit-rent, the nght to distrain 
if this be withheld, and the right to evict if it 
be unpaid for more than five jears The tenant, 
subject to these rights, can cultivate, improve, 
exchange or even sell the holding. In the South 
larger properties are common 

Exports and Impoits — The \aiue of the 
leading exports and imports in 1908 amounted 
to, exports 30,068,212 milreis, imports 67457,083 
milreis. Wme is the moat important export , m 
190S the export of common wnne amounted to 
3^673,973 milreis; Madeira 489,184, port, 4,945r 
417, other liquors, 145,275 More than half 
is sent to Brazil and to England. The exports 
of colonial produce through the ports of Portu- 
gal amounted to 10,791421 milreis, the most 
important being cacao and rubber. 

Industries . — Portugal has 32,673 persons and 
10,134 vessels of 30,069 tons engaged in fishing, 
besides the cod fisheries, which employ 946 
persons and 30 vessels of 6431 tons The fish 
exported are sardines and^ tunny fish Whale 
fishing IS also carried on in the Azores. The 
total value of the mineral produce in 1908 was 
i,(^, 626 milreis. The most valuable of the« 
minerals were ore for sulphur, copper precipi- 
tate and cupreous iron pyrites; other minerals 
found in the country are anthracite, arsenic, 
antimony, gold, silver, lead and tin. Common 
salt, gypsum, hme, and marble are exported. 
Several tin mines in Braganza have, since 1903, 
been worked by a Belgian companj'. 

Communications — The commercial navy of 
Portugal, including her colonies, m 1909 con- 
tained 102 steamers of 68420 tons in the ag- 
gregate, and 538 sailing vessels of 52416 tons. 
In 1908, 11,045 vessels entered her ports The 
railways open for traffic in 1910 comprised 
1,758 miles, of which 672 miles belonged to the 
State. The number of post-offices was 3,682; 
and the number of telegraph offices 516. 

Social Conditions — ‘The number of persons 
convicted of crime in 1907 wzs 17J814, inclusive 
of 3,532 females. No statistics are available 
regarding pauperism. Most of the charitable 
institutions are private or religious in character. 

Considerable colonies of Portuguese have 
migrated to the United States of late years, 
and they are especially ntnncrous on the coast 
of New England, being attracted thither by the 
cod fisheries. 20,000 Portuguese are found in 
Massachusetts alone. 

History, 1910. — The overthrow of the Bra- 
ganza dynasty in Portugal in Oct 1910, and the 
estabKsliment of a republican government, 
arose from two causeSj the immediate cause 
being the anti-clerical agitation, and the remoter 
and con^lkating cause, fiscal evils of long 
standing which have Faulted in the corruption 
of all political parties It is not claimed that 
Kiiig Manuel or his immediate predecessors 
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■were responsible for either of these evi*s^,^ in 
fact. It is stated on gDC*d authority that King 
Carlos, father of King Manueh was assassinatea 
because he was horest, and because he had at- 
tempted to c^rb the grafting of both the 
Regeneraccres, or Conserv'atives, and the^ Pro- 
gressistas or Liberals. In pursuance of this 
idea he temporaniy suspended the constitution, 
and made his premier, Franco, practical dicta- 
tor The two great parties had until that time 
operated on a basis of mutual understanding 
to exploit the people. Franco had for several 
3 ears been at the head of a third party of 
reform, whose efforts were baffled by the hordes 
of dishonest ofBceholders and courtiers, and the 
King offered him the dictatorship on the under- 
standing that he should use it to wipe out the 
regime of the grafters This was in 1906 

In 1809 the public debt amounted to $864,- 
561,212, a huge load for a nation of 5,500,000 
people w’lth an area of 40,000 square miles. King 
Manuel felt that unless some means were taken 
to lessen this burden, the result of century after 
centur}’ of mismanagement, dishonesty and ex- 
travagance on the part of the ruling Powers, 
the fall of the d>masty must ensue. But this 
movement for reform and retrenchment was 
none the less extreme^ popular. 

On I Feb. 1908, as the King, the Queen and 
their two sons were driving, wdth the premier 
and several cabinet ministers, to the palace, 
several men approached and shot King Carlos 
and his eldest son, Luiz Philippic, and attempted 
to kill Manuel, the younger son, then 18 years 
old. 

The accession of Manuel w-as follow’ed by a 
retirement from the policy of absolutism which 
had cost the royal family so dear The oppos- 
ing factions again began to struggle for suprem- 
acy, and the anti-monarchists worked openly. 

Finally, after various strikes and nots, the 
shooting of Professor Bombarda by Lieutenant 
Santos, a half-insane officer, in the consulting 
room of the Lisbon hospital, precipitated the 
uprising which ended in the exile of King 
Manuel and his family. The population at- 
tributed the murder of Doctor Bombarda, a 
popular leader of the anti-monarchists, to a 
litkal plot, aiid the mob filled the streets, 
ng Mamie!, surroonded by 10 loyal Foments, 
held the Palace until the morning of 5 

October, against the bombardment of warships 
in the harbor ffying the red and green republi- 
can fiag. On tibat day he left the palace and 
eventually took refuge in England, 

The provisimiai govemment was composed 
of Thcophile Braga, President; Alfonso Costa, 
Minister of Justice ; Bemadino Machado, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs; Barilio Telles, Minister 
of Finance; Antonio Lmz Gomes, Minister of 
Pubiic Works; Colonel Barreto, Minister of 
War; Amaro Azovado Gomes, Minister of Ma- 


to assist King Manuel to regain his throne 
should he make an effcrt to do so The House 
of Braganza, which has governed Portugal for 
some six centunes, ever since the nobles of 
Portugal rose against the rule of Spain, has 
never been conspicuous for gooa judgment in 
ruling, and seme of its sovereigns have been 
widely and foolishly extravagant. Against the 
personal honor and braverv of King Manuel 
himself nothing can be alleged, but when at- 
tempts W’ere made to find a Catholic princess 
for the throne of Portugal some time since, 
the situation in that countrv* w^as even then 
so uncertain as to make roval fathers and 
mothers doubtful of entrusting their daughters 
to such a future. Don Migual of Braganza, 
formerl3" a claimant to the throne, now livdng 
in Munich, has disclaimed anv- intention of tak- 
ing part m the revolution on pressing his claim 
to the throne at the present time. He married, 
in 1909, an Amencan heiress, Miss Anita 
Stewart. 

The President and Cabinet continue the 
same, except that Jose Relvas is now Minister 
of Finance. Senor Braga is the author of more 
than 100 books and pamphlets, in one of w'hich, 
<The Histor3^ of Republican Ideas in Portugal,^ 
published in 1880, the author foreshadows an 
Occidental Latin ^ republic, a federation of 
France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal 

The first step of the Republic was to order 
all religious bodies to leave the country within 
24 hours. It promised the suppression of re- 
ligious houses and the separation of Church and 
State. President Braga in an interview with 
the correspondent of Le Alatm emphasized 
the philosophical source of the revolution, 
leaders being mainly men of learning. It was 
his ambition, he said, above all, to restore the 
Portuguese people to their former intellectual 
rank. To this end the schools have all been 
secularized, the leaders believing that intellec- 
tual freedom will thereby be secured 

The exile of the religious element, much of 
which sought refuge in the United States, and 
large numbers also in England, has worked a 
great deal of hardship. The government 
had stationed troops wherever possible to 
prevent violence, but unauthorized mobs never- 
theless succeeded in destroying much religious 
property and offering more or less violence to 
monks and nuns in some cases In the Jesuit 
monastery in Lisbon the whole interior of the 
church was wrecked and the organ destroyed. 
It is officially announced that the whole list 
of killed and wounded in the Revolution 
amounted to 61. 

Freedom of the press has been established 
and the plan of government as elaborated is 
modelled in general upon that of France, with 
some modifications adopted from the United 
States. Members of Parliament are to be elected 


fine ; Antonio Almeida, Mimster of the Interior; for three years, and the President will be chosen 
and Eusebio Leao^ Gvil Governor of Listxin. by Parliament for a term of five years, being 
The attitude of Euro^^ toward the Revoltt- ineligible for reelection until another term has 
tion varied from the positloQ taken by France, intervened. The Cabinet will be appointed by 
which practically indorsed the R^nblic, to that the President in accordance with the general 
of the strongly Cathc^ a^tiies which con- conmlexioo of Parliament 
demised especi^ly the driymg out of re- A new rent law is of interest to the people 
Hgious and the secularization of the sehoc^ at lai^e. It provides that rentals shall be for 
Mcmaxchkal govermnents in general a ^rK>d of one month at a time and that a 

more or less openly, die exile of the King and written agreement is necessary to evict non-pay- 
tbe erection of the republic, but it is extiemek tenants. As most of the rental are not 
doubtf ui whether this sentiment is strong on a written agreement basis this practically 
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puts the tenanx in possession of the house, and 
IS likely to cause a good deal of financial insta- 
bility.^ It IS also said that the working people 
are disposed to expect too much of the Go\ern- 
ment, and that the republic is likely to prove 
unstable for a time at least, for this and other 
reasons. The present leader of sentiment is 
considered to be Dr Alfonso Costa, a university 
professor i\ho is spoken of as the best lawyer 
and politician in Portugal 

The railroad strike ended four da>s after it 
began, early in Jan IQII, the men gaming an 
advance in wages of half a franc a da>, and 
some other concessions as to hours of labor. 
This, by improving the conditions of life for 
some 40,000 men, is likely to strengthen the 
republican regime 

With the new year Portugal gained a new 
coinage. Gold remains the standard, but the 
monetary unit is the coroa or crown instead of 
the milreis. The coroa serves as the Portuguese 
equHalent for the dollar or peso of Brazil, and 
will be coined both in gold and silver. 

The Official Gazette, of Lisbon, published 
a decree of the Provisional Government by 
which the three judges w^ho tned and acquitted 
ex-Premier Joao Franco are transferred to C^a, 
Portuguese India. The Minister of Marine, 
Azevedo Gomez, has ordered the warships at 
Oporto to proceed to the colonies, ostensibly 
to preserve order in them. The troops have 
been reminded of their promise of obedience 
to the existing government, and have been 
placed at strategic points. A proposal that finds 
favor among the respectable Portuguese is to 
exclude from office under the new constitution 
all that held office at any time during the last 
three years of the monarchy. 

Portuguese Africa. Dependencies: (i) 
Cape Verde Islands, area about 1480 square 
miles, population (1900) approximately 147, Soo. 
Among the inhabitants there were about 250 
foreigners. About 3^50 of Ae inhabitants 
were white. Praia is the Capital of the de- 
pendency (2) Guinea ; area about 13,950 square 
miles, and population in 1900, 820,000. Portu- 
guese Gmnea is on the coast of Senegambia, and 
mcludes the archipelago of Bijagoz and the 
island of Bolama. The chief town of Guinea 
IS Bissau. (3) Prince’s and St. Thomas’ Is- 
lands; area 360 square miles, and population 
(1902) about 42,100, almost 1,200 of whom were 
whites, and 600 foreigners. (4) Angola; area 
484,800 square miles, and population 4,119,000. 
This dependency has a coastline i,cx)o miles in 
length, and has important ports; viz: Loanda, 
the capital ; Ambriz, Benguella, Mossamedes, 
Li>bito, and Port Alexander (5) East Afnca; 
area 297,750 square miles, and population esti- 
mated at 2,000, seat of Government Lourenco 
Marques, ftSso inhabitants. (See PbRTUGUESE 
East Africa). The tot^ area of Portugal’s 
African colonies is approximately 7944xx> square 
miles, and the population is put at $,25q,ooa 

Government — The several dependencies are 
under Governors. The revenues as estiiqated 
for 1909-10 are about as follows: Verde, re- 
ceipts $^000; expenditares;, $437,500 ; Gnin^ 
revenue, $273,000;, expendite^ $352,500; St 
Thomas Islands,! $87o,ooa and $733,ooo; and Ai^ 
goia, fe^ooo, and 


Ed^aiion and 
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private schools, with about 2400 pupils. Roman 
Catholics a-'d Ki'dus are nearly equal in num- 
bers. Mchammedansm is wideH accepted 

Public IVorrs — A small rai’w*ay line is under 
construction in St Thomrs Islands. Angela had 
mere than 500 miles of line at the end of 1909, 
and a prospective railway line unaer construc- 
tion that will reach 1,200 miles There are 1,950 
rndes of telegraph line in Angola, the chief 
African depe'^dency, and cable communications 
east west, and south 

Production and Trade — The principal agri- 
cultural products are coffee, medicinal products, 
millet rubber, oil seeds, cinchcra, cacao (22,730 
tons raised in St Thomas Islands m 1904;, 
sugar, vegetable oils, cocoa-nuts, etc. ^ Wax, 
ivory, fish, hides and oxen, and such minerals 
as copper, iron, salt, and gold, are included m 
the production of the country. Textiles are 
the leading articles of import, and coffee and 
rubber constitute the most profitable exports. 
The imports into the Cape Verde dependency 
in 1908 were valued at about $2,097 000, and the 
exports ^ from the colony at $355 000. St. 
Thomas’ imports and exports amounted to about 
$3,186,000 and $7,921,000, respectively. The im- 
ports earned on three nvers of Angola in 1908 
were valued at about $102,000, and the exports 
carried on the same rivers were w’orth about 
$117,000. The value of all the imports into 
the dependency of Angola in 1908 was about 
$5,138,000, and of the exports abroad alxjut 
$3,73 1, 00a More than 4,000 vessels visited the 
ports of Portuguese Afnca (exclusive of East 
Africa), in 1908. The steamers of British and 
CJerraan shipping companies call at the ports 
of the colony. 

Portoguese East Africa* lies continuous 
to British Central and South Africa, and Ger- 
man East Afnca. Consisting of territori^ 
known as Lorengo Marques and Mozambique. 
There are five districts : Lourengo Marques, 
Inhambane, Quilimane, Tete, and Mozambique; 
which are further divided. 

Area and Population , — The area of Portu- 
guese East Africa is about 297,750 square miles, 
and the population 2A»»ooa The town and 
port of Mozambique has a population of about 
4,800, 280 of w'hom are Europeans. The capi- 
tal is Lourenqo Marques, 9,850 inhabitants, 
4,700 being Europeans Other ports are : Beira, 
3400 inhabitants, of whom 740 are white, In- 
hambane, population 3,300 — 350 Asiatics and 
Europeans ; and Ibo, and associate towns, with 
about 1,700 people, including more than 200 
Europeans. 

Government and Revenue,-^ The Mozam- 
bique and Nyasa Companies administer the fol- 
lowing territories : Manica, and Sofala regions, 
and that iyin^ between the Rovuma, Lake Nyassa, 
and the Luno. Through the woiic of the Mo- 
zambique Company the land on the Zambesi 
bats taken on a civilization aspect, and mines 
are being operated. The (Jovcmor-C^neral is 
supported in the Government by a Council, 
political and judicial in character. There arc 
District Cocindls in charge of the local admin- 
istrariouL Members of the commercial and in- 
dnstria! classes of the colony arc eligible to 
office in the Gowermaqierit Cowadit The present 
fprm of gorentment yras instituted in 1907. 
The revenne lor was about $SS36 ^ooq, 

and the expaidstnre was estinoated at $5,368Uoa 
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British and British-Indian money is used, little Postal Savings Bank. noon a 

Pon.'^uese coi-^age circulating. lorg agitatio” tiie derate of tne L nited i^tates 

f\dLtr^ Chd Commerce . — Mineral products passed a postal sa\ings banK bill, ^\hich was 
are the jrce of greatest \ame to the colony; designed to secure safet\ for small depositors 
rujoer, sugar, cocoa-ruts, and bees-wax, how- and the freer use of existing money, muon uf 
ever are imoortant articles of produce. The which is hidden and not deposited in oanks 
-eadmg impurts are cottons, iron-work, spints, The new system, when in full operation, is ex- 
and other beverages The imports into the pected to bnng out deposits aggregating $S,ooo,- 
capital in 1007 exceeded $3,672,000 in value; 000,000, all in deposits of less than S500 
into Mozambique, $720,000; into Beira, $745,500; The agitation in the United States was 
and into Inhambane, ^05,000 In 1908 the im- brought about chietl> on account of the savings 
ports into Company’s territory were valued at banks in other countnes. Gladstone referred 
about $1,960,000; total imports in that year to the English act mstalhng the savings system 
amounted to the value of $7.956400. The ar- as the most important that had been passed in 
tides of export are principally rubber, mineral fifty \ears. The law there was passed in 1861 
ores, w’ax, and ivory. Exports from the capital and the operation of the system was so success- 
in 1908 were valued at $2,627,300, and from the ful that since that time similar systems have 
towTi of ^lozambique at $319,750. The value been installed by France, Austna-Hungaiy, 
of exports from Compan\’s territory in the Italy, Sweden, Russia, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
same year w-as more than $1,712,000; from the and in all the colonies of these countnes Bra- 
w'hole colony, in excess of $5,616,000 Trade in 21I and Chile have also passed law's, 
transit through Portuguese East Africa The postal savings act pro\ndes for the es- 
amounted m 1908 to the value of $33,976, 500* tablishment of a postal savings system under 

Shipping and Commumcahons _ — In 1908, the management and control of a board of 
1^733 vessels entered at the ports of the colony, trustees consisting of the Secretary of the 
of these about 380 registered at the port of Treasur3% the Postmaster-General, and the At- 
Beira, and 180 at the ports of the X\asa terri- torney-General, acting ex-officio. The board 
tory. Steamers of the German East Africa is authorized to make all needful rules and 
Line visit regularly at the ports. On the in- regulations m reference to the receipt, transmis- 
land waterways, 21 small steamers and more sion, custody,^ and investment and repayment 
than 100 barges cany the traffic.^ The Beira of money received. Any postoffice where money 
railway has about 200 miles of H^e in the colony, orders are made and accepted becomes a postal 
There are nearly 60 miles of Delagoa Ba\ Rail- savings bank. This in the beginning, under the 
way line in the province; this line connects with discretionaiy’ powers left the Postmaster-Gen- 
Pretoria. The telegraph system connects with oral, will include only 7,500 postoffices, but this 
that of the Transvaal. number will be increased as advisable The 

Portuguese Guinea. See Portuguese East total number of money-order postoffices is 
Africa. 43>ooo. 

Postal Legislation. Postmaster-General Any person of 10 years of age or over may 
Hitchcock and President Taft were of accord become a depositor, and the only restrictions are 
in their recommendations to Congress that that no one can deposit more than $100 in a 
means be taken to make it possible to reduce calendar month, or $500 altogether More than 
first class postage to one cent on ordinary let- one account in the same name is also forbidden, 
ters. Secretary Hitchcock, realizing the limita- Deposits^ must be made in sums of one dol- 
tions of the postal department, has attempted lar or multiples of it, but smaller sums can be 
in the ways possible under the limitations to saved by the use of a card and stamp system, 
make what reforms and advances he could. The allowing accumulation up to one dollar, when 
abuse of franking privileges conferred on mem- the card and stamp can be deposited at the post- 
bers of Congress and others, he also checked. office. Interest will be paid at the rate of 2 
The annual report of lie First Assistant per cent per annum and a deposit may be with- 
Postmaster-General for the fiscal year ending drawn on demand, subject to rules found ad- 
30 June 1910, showed that there were 59,5^ visable by the board of trustees. 
postofBces in the country. The gross postal One of the difficulties that has arisen in 
revenues were $224,128,657, an increase of $20,- Congress^ over the act is the question of local 
566,121, or 10 per cent over the preceding year, depositories. Some bankers maintained that 
The expenditures of the department were $229,- this system would require such an expensive 
977424, an increase of $8,973,121, or 4 per cent, outlay for safes that it would prove profitless, 
But the deficit was only $5,8^566, as compared but lie Government contemplates keeping very 
with $17441,719 for the preceing year. little money on hand in the postoffices, having 

One of the reforms with the object of secur- a balance at the most convenient bank. The 

ing more expeditious business methods sug- act provides ®that postal savings funds shall 

gested by the Postmaster-General was a con- be deposited in any solvent bank or banks, 
solidation of mail and delivery divisions under organized under National or State laws, and 
a general superintendent, esp^ally in large subject to public inspection and examination 
cities. To make registered mail delivery easier doing business in the neighborhood in which 

and not reduce its safety, on r Dec. 1910 a the post-office is situated.^ To secure this 

general order from the Postoffice Department money the banks are to be required to pay 2% 
permitted the delivery of mail to the responsi- per cent interest per annum, the Government 
ble representatives of addresses, although not handling the system on a basis of H per cent 
specially authorized to receive registered mail per annum. In England it has been found that 
The 13-cent stamp was dropped in 1910 The the ^ostoffice department has needed only 70 
Registry fee having been raised from 8 to 10 additional employees to take care of the postal 
cents it was no longer a convenience in sending savings business, which has reached the height 
foreign mail of $70o»ooo4xxx If this country develops a 
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business approximately lo times as great, a annual profit ranges from $400,000 to $1,000,- 
iarger force \\iii be necessary 000 a year. The reserve fund i Jan. 1911 vvas 

The chief reason why the postal savings $10,000,000 
s\stem has received the support of business In the United Kingdom more than 5,000 
interests is that man} millions of dollars now children have savings accounts. France has 
in hiding will be entrusted to the Government, banks especiaLy for its tailors. When a de- 
as It guarantees pavment and gives the deposi- posit account has reached the maximum 
tor absolute assurance of receiving back his aiiowed, the postal tavingt banks of the United 
money. At the same time it is rot expected Kingdom, Canada, r ranee Italv, and some 
to interfere wuth the business of ordinary sav- other coimtnes accept aaaitional’ deposits for 
mgs banks which pav in many instances twice the purchase of government securities. In 
as high interest England it is also possible to purchase insur- 

The svstem wull also be of great assistance ar.ee cr a^" annuity frem the postal savings 
to the Government in raising funds promptly svstem Austna has ever permitted a check- 
in case of war All the money on deposit can ing svstem in connection wntn its po.-tal hanks, 
be withdrawn bv the Government at any time Checking accLunts can De openea on a deposit 
and invested in Governme’^t bonds or other of $20. The cost of administration vanes from 
securities, making the Government’s resources 223 of i per cent of the deposits in Italy to 
at any one time greater bv $8,000,000,000. 1 35 per cent in Austna See Message, 

In every countrv^ where postal savings sys- Presibext s 
terns have been installed, thev have been main- Potash Dispute. The German Reichstag 
tamed without great dimcultv^ and have become passed a law m ^Iav 1910 regulating the pot- 
verv* popular. Objections have been made to ash output of Germany and seriously affecting 
the Government guaranteeing monev over American buvers and consumers, who purchase 
which it has no actual control Another objec- over half of the potash exported As Germany 
tion raised is that interest rates varv through- is the countrv producing most potash and it 
out the country', while under the national act is needed, particularly for fertilizers, m this 
rates are to be the same. At national banks countrv*, the American purchasers, manv of 
in New* England interest is figured at 266 per whom had secured contracts, were placed in 
cent, while in western States it is 3.69 per cent an embarrassing position in spite of their con- 
Under the act the banks are to ^ be charged tracts, the representatives of the German sv-n- 
only 2^4 per cent over the entire country, dicate having it m their power to increase the 
although ordinanly they pay more. The banks, export duty to a point that would make it worth 
having the money, are to be permitted to invest wrhile for American purchasers to come to 
it like their ordinary deposits. terms with the sjmdicate. The matter finally 

A variation on the act has been suggested, readied the State Department and was taken 
by which the system would work out as out- up through negotiations, which promised to 
lined, but the money, instead of being turned have no immediate end- 

over to banks, should be gathered at central For more than 30 years the potash business 
points by States or districts and turned over has been controlled by a German syndicate, 
to local boards or trustees for investment which has had power not only over the produc- 
On 3 Jan 1911, 48 new postal banks, one tion but the sale of the commodity. The syndi- 
in each State, were opened for business and cate has always lasted for five years and then 
each showed a readiness on the part of deposi- been reformed The last agreement of this 
tors from the first day These were establish^ kind came to an end at midnight 30 June 1909, 
merely as a beginning, and as they become in and the representatives of over & mines who 
good working order others will be steadily had gathered to form a new svndicate failing to 
added until the entire system is carried out reach an agreement that night, American pur- 
The United States was far behind other chasers who were in Germany at the time took 
nations in adopting the postal savings system, advantage of the temporanly open market to 
At the beginning of 1911 even the Gold Coast make contracts One large American pur- 
of Africa had $1,100,000 postal deposits, Tunis chaser secured contracts for potash covering 
had $1,000,000, Formosa, $1,000,000, and Egypt seven years, but the next morning at 9 o'clock 
$2,000,000. In Europe the success of the sys- the meeting continued, an agreement was 
tern was pronounc^. France had 5,000,000 reached, and further opportunities to purchase 
postal depositors, with an average deposit of in an open market were closed 
$56. Italy’s 5,000,000 depositors had an aver- These contracts were 35 per cent lower than 
age of $55. Belgium’s 24xx>,ooo had $63 apiece, the price fixed by the syndicate and created a 
and Russia’s 1,700,000 $72. Japan, which pays sensation when they became known. One item, 
the behest rate of interest, had 8,000,000 de- muriate of potash, was purchased at $20 a ton, 
positors, but the average deposit was only $5. although the S3mdicate price was $33 At- 
England, which began the system, had over tempts were made to induce the Americans to 
11,000,000 depositors with deposits approach- give up their contracts, but this they refused 
ing $ioo,ooO!,ooa The surplus profits from 1861 to do, although the German Government is inter- 
to 1908 were $11,142425, but since 1902 there ested in the sjmdkate and some of its officials 
has been a deficit of $5oc^ooo a year, due to intimated that a means would be found to 
the fall in interest rate of British GmisoIs bring them to terras. In Aug. 19091, representa- 
from 2% to 2j^ per cent Caxsada, which has dves of the syndicate came to America to 
had postal savings baidcs since 186^ originally negotiate further, but returned without result 
paid 4 per cent &t it is now paying 3 per cent and in the following month representatives of 
The average deposits in Qmada are aocwit $3oa 60 American purchasers went to Germany and 
In France, where the rate of interest is 2^ on the stream of contract with one of Ihe 
per cent the funds are invested in govemn^t mines that they could have potash as low as 
securities and otb^ sta^e invKtments, The any American purchaser, were able to force 
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this ini*ie to give them contracts which placed 
them ct a par with the American purchasers 
whj had mace tneir contracts during the few 
h-jurs of cjen market Previous to this time 
there was $0,ooc,cx)0 in\ oh ed. The amount was 
new increased to $25,000,000 

In Dec. ipo<> two directors of the potash 
sjndicate met representatues of the American 
purchasers in Xew York and by showing that 
the\ were in a position to take retaliatorj’ 
measures in the way of export taxes, they 
secured an offer from the American purchasers 
to part with half the advantage gamed. An 
absolute agreement was, how'e\er, not made. 

The American purchasers then laid the 
matter before Secretar> of State Knox, asking 
if there were any means of forcing the Ger- 
man syndicate to live up to its contracts to 
the letter and to pre\ent them from practically 
in\ahdatmg the contracts by adverse legislation. 
Secretary Knox immediately made an emphatic 
protest to the German Government through 
Ambassador Hill, wdth the effect that a bill 
fixing a discriminatory export tax was^ vrith- 
drawn. At this time there were negotiations 
afoot which gave to Germany the benefit of 
the minimum American tariff, and German 
commercial interests were anxious not to an- 
tagonize the United States Government But, 
in May 1910, an even more drastic bill was 
introduced in the Bundesrath, and, although the 
Amencan State Depaitment w’as assured that 
the law as amended w’ould not be detnmental 
to the American contracts, all shipments of 
potash after the law' w'ent into effect were 
taxed $22 a ton over the contract price, making 
the pnee of muriate of potash, for instance, 
$42 instead of $20 a ton. Telegrams were sent 
back and forth betw’cen the State Departments 
of the tw'o countnes, but the matter was not 
taken up for negotiation until September M. 
H. Da\'is, commercial adviser of the State De- 
partment, was sent to Berlin at that time to 
imestigate the reasons for the passage of the 
potash law and its consequent disastrous effect 
on American contracts. For eight weeks 
negotiations were continued without result, but 
dunng that time neither the Imperial Govern- 
ment nor the potash syndicate made any ad- 
vances towards settlement and the initial moves 
were confined to the representatives of the 
United States. A committee of five, represent- 
ing the American purchasers, for a second time 
agreed to go half way, in effect giving up 
$12,000,000, but this was absolutely refused and 
the Amencan committee left Berlin. 

The law passed last May limits the produc- 
tion and does not directly attack the Anterican 
contracts, but since these are confined to a 
few mines, the effect is the same. There is 
no absolute bar to the production of sufiknent 
potash to fill the Amencan contracts, but the 
limitation is placed in the wa^ of tax peialty 
for production beyond a certain point, amount- 
ing to the same thing. 

In the midst of the ccfttroversy, in the fall 
of igia, potash discoveries were made in Aus- 
tria which had the effect of greatly reducii^ 
Germany's mooopoJy, Of the loovooo tons used 
annually in this country, the agents of the 
Austrian mine owners stated ffiat they were 
in a position to furnish 30^000 and hid for the 
American tra^ to that extent These potash 
deposits are in Kalmz^ in the Austrian prov- 


ince of Galicia The Austrian agents came 
into the field at this time with offers for con- 
tracts co\enng a number of years, which w'ould 
make it w'orth the while of the owners to make 
expensi\e preparations for mining the potash 
on a large scale. The Austrian Government 
is Itself interested m the potash mines 

At the beginning of 1911 the matter re- 
mained unsettled, the Americans paying the 
additional prices and not obtaining any advan- 
tage from the shrewd contracts made. 

Dunng the negotiations with Germany the 
American State Department intimated to the 
German Government that it w'as anxious not 
to take recourse to laws discnminating against 
foreign products sold in the United States, but 
that such action as the Impenal Government 
had taken was of a nature to call for retali- 
atory measures 

Germany, contending from the start ^ that 
the contention is a matter for legal decision, 
has refused to admit at any time that the 
trouble could be carried to a conclusion dip- 
lomatically. It has suggested that the Ameri- 
can interests apply to the German courts for 
redress, but this the Americans have refused 
to do. The dispute having reached this point 
and no conclusion being in sight, it w'as sug- 
gested at the close of the eight weeks' confer- 
ence that the matter be referred to The Hague 
tribunal for final settlement 

Potatoes. The 1910 potato crop ranked 
sixth in order of value among the crops of 
the United States. Only two or three times 
previously in the history* of the United States 
has such a valuable crop been produced, while 
in comparison with the average value of the 
five previous years the value of the^ 1910 potato 
crop w*as i per cent greater. With the sole 
exception of the crop of 1909, which was in 
a large degree an over-production, the crop 
of potatoes last year -was the largest ever 
grown in this countiy, being estimated at 328,- 
787,000 bushels This crop, in point of quan- 
tity, was 8 per cent greater than the average 
quantity for the five years immediately preceding. 

Pothicr, Aram I- American politician: b 
Province of Quebec, 1854. He took part of 
the course at Nicolet College and moved with 
his parents to Woonsocket, I., in 1870, with 
which place and many of its industries he has 
been identified ever since, being the city audi- 
tor 1889-94, and mayor 1894-95 He was com- 
missioner from Rhode Island to the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889 and 1900; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Rhode Island, 1898, and was thrice elected 
Governor for the years of 1909, 1910, and 1911. 

Pott, Francis Lister Hawks, first P. E 
mi^ionary bishop of the district of Wu Hu, 
China, set apart from the district of Hankow: 
b New York City in 1864, the son of James 
Pott, the well-known New York publisher, who 
nMed the son for his old time friend, dis- 
tii^mshed clergyman, educator and historian 
of the church. He was graduated at Columbia, 
L.H.B, S.T.B., in the class of 1883, and at 
the General Theological Seminary B.D 18^ He 
was ordered deacon in 1888 by the bishop of 
New York and ordained priest by Bishop 
Boone the same year, and almost immediately 
left for Chma where he began extensive educa- 
tional and evangelical wonc at Shanghai , JJe 
became prestdeiit of St. John's Collie and a 
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member of the Council of Advice of the Mis- 
sionary District of Shanghai, spent the winter 
and spnng of 1909-10 in the United States in 
behalf of the Laymen s Missionan' Movement, 
and on his return trip to China' he attended 
the Edinburgh Conference of the Anglican 
Church. He translated such theological books 
as he needed in the college into Chinese among 
which are * Commentary on the Apostles Creed * 
<Life of Christ,^ < Parables of Christ,^ ^Ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Heaven,^ ^Science 
Primer, > < Physical Geography.^ He is the au- 
thor of ^Outbreak in China, ^ published in Eng- 
lish (1900), and a ^History of China, ^ in 
English (1^3). At the General Convention 
held at Cincinnati in 1910 he was elected bishop 
of the newly created missionary’ district of 
Wu Hu and he w’as consecrated in 1911 

Powers, Caleb, American politician . b. 
Laurel County, Ky. In 1899 he was the Re- 
publican candidate^ for Secretary of State of 
Kentucky with William S. Taylor for Gover- 
nor, and the Republican party claimed the elec- 
tion of their ticket William Goebel contested 
the election and carried the question before 
the Kentucty Legislature, and on 30 Jan 1900 
a test vote indicated that the Democratic candi- 
dates would be seated, but the same day Wil- 
liam Goebel was shot and mortally wounded 
while on his way to the capitol. Governor Tay- 
lor prorogued die Le^slature to meet at Lon- 
don, Ky., but a majority of the joint legislature 
in session at the State capitol declared Goebel 
elected, and the chief- justice of the Court of 
Appeals administered the oath of oflSce to the 
dying man 31 January. He died 3 February 
following, and John C. W. Beckham, who had 
already t^en the oath as Lieutenant-Governor, 
was sworn in as Governor. Odeb Powers, 
Secretary of State elect, as claimed by the 
Republican party, brought to the State Capital 
a regiment of armed mountaineers from his 
district, all Republicans, immediately after tlm 
election in Nov. 1899, intending to support his 
party by force if necessary, claiming a majority 
of over 2,000. As there was no clash of arms 
at Frankfort, Powers took his army home with- 
out firing a shot. As he claimed, on 30 Jan 1900 
he prepared to take to Frankfort a peaceable 
army of petitioners, and before he arrived, Goe- 
bel had been shot, Governor Taylor had fled 
to an adjoining Northern State, and the 
Legislature of Kentucky offered a reward of 
$100,000 for his arrest and delivery to the au- 
thorities of Kentucl^. Then followed the ar- 
rest of Caleb Powers, James B. Howard, 
Heniy Youtsey, and several^ other leaders of 
the Kejmblican pa:^ ; William H. Culton a 
deputy in the Auditor’s ofBce having made a 
confession asserting there had been a plot to 
Idil Goebel, and that James B. Howard had 
fired the fatal shot- He accused Governor 
Taylor, Henr^ Youtsey, Caleb Powers, and 
others as parite to the jto: Ihe governors 
of Indiana, and New York promised 

immunity from arreis|: to Ckwesrnor Taylor. 
Howard, Youtsey and Powers witfo several 
others were lock^ with haviiig 

part in the conspiracy tsp the govemor. 
Howard and Yonts^ redettved Sfe sentences — 
Youtsey confessed and Howaord was pandcuied. 
Powers deeded eyerythtag charged a^nst hm 
and on his first trial fie was ooovuctad and 
sentenced to Hfe i»::^>risoiiniefih A second trial 


resulted as disastrously, upon his third trial 
he was sentenced to be hanged, having been 
convicted of murder in the first degree, and 
a fourth trial resulted in a disagreement He 
had been m prison for more than seven 3’ears 
when Augustus Willson was elected governor 
b\ the Republican party, the first since Ta^dor, 
and one of his first acts, on 13 June 1908, 
\\as to pardon Powers, Howard and all the 
others except Youtsey who is serving a life 
sentence, having fled under indictment. Pow- 
ers’ aged mother procured a remarkable peti- 
uon signed by more than 500,000 persons, 
240,000 of the petitioners being natives of Ken- 
tuck}’ and manv of them Democrats asking for 
the pardon of her son. Governor Willson’s 
reason for granting the pardon was ♦‘I am 
fulU’ convinced that he is bevond all reasonable 
doubt innocent of the enme charged against 
him. There is very little hope of ever having 
a jury trial of this case without political ques- 
tions uppermost in the mmd of the court the 
counsel and the jurv\ Because of this and the 
unequal struggle of the defendant with no 
money, except that given him, against the whole 
power of this commonwealth, I feel it a plain 
dut>' to end this struggle Powders was im- 
mediately released from the jail at Georgetown, 
and Howard from the State pemtentiarv’ at 
Frankfort Governor Willson was burned m 
effigy, labeled * Willson, the murderer of jus- 
tice.® Twent>-six of the men connected with 
the case — judges, jurors, witnesses, and princi- 
pals, had died since the trials began. Caleb 
Powers, a free man, at once began a canvass 
among the mountaineers of his congressional 
district to further vindicate him by sending 
him to Congress; at the primanes held be- 
fore the election he was nominated over Don 
Calvin Edwards who had served the district 
in the Sgth, 60th, and 6ist congresses, and at 
the election in 1904 he had 18,128 phaality. 
Powers was elected 10 Nov 1910 to take his seat 
in the 62d Congress, the delegates from Ken- 
tucky in the United States Congress stemding 
10 Democrats and Caleb Powers, Republican, 

Practices Act. See Cooiupt Practices Act. 

Pragmatiaia. See Philosophy 

Precious Stones, ArtifidaL See Artificial 
Precious Stones 

PrendergasL Edmund Francis, R C aux- 
hary bishop: b. Clonmel County, Tipperary, 
Ireland, 3 May 1843. He came to the United 
States in 1859, and received his education at 
the College of St Charles Borroineo, at Over- 
brook, i^iladelphia, PSu He was ordained 
priest by Bishop Wood, 17 Nov. 186$, and was 
assistant pastor of St Paul’s, Philadelphia, and 
of St John’s, Susquehanna. He was rector 
of St Mark’s, Bristol, Pa., of the Church of 
the Immaculate Conception, Allentown, 
1871-74, and of St Malachy’s, Philadelphia, 
1^4-^. He served 00 the fioard of diocesan 
consultation at Philadelpbia, and was made 
vicar-gewal of the arch-diocese in 1895* On 
24 Feb. 1897, he was consecrated auxifiary 
bi$hc» of Phtladdphia whh the dile of bishop 
of ♦Scilfis,® Archbislwm Ryan acting as con- 
searator, assisted by Bishops Horstman and 
Hoban and Cardinal Gibbons. 

Pre^ytedan dsurcb in the United States, 
otlierwise known as Presbyterian Qnmdi, 
South. An evai^ical Omsdan denocnina- 
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organized as a separate body in iSCi by 
pre5:j}:enes that wit.icrew frrn the parent 
church .:n accourt cf political action talien by 
the Genera' AsseT- > cf tne Presb_.tcnan 
Church m the Unite a States ot America In 
rpOQ tite cen:mi*arion had 3217 cnurches 1,625 
ministers, and 209,725 menuers, wuth 14 s,»**"»d 5 
and S3 nresOotenes Received for Foreign Mis- 
&n*-s, $323579, Home Missions, $270,31^, Edu- 
cation. *$250,903, C^jlcred Evangelization, $20,- 
321, tjtai for all causes, $3,507,075 The 1907 
Assembh, by the adaption of the Char.otte 
Articles of Agreement voted to retire as one 
of the initial members of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches of America, holding the Pres- 
b^-terian system, and \oted to enter the general 
federation of Prote^tant Churches of Amenca. 
The church completed the raising of a special 
endowment fund for mi-siorary relief of $250,- 
000, and the Assembly resolved to raise $500,000 
additional- The plan of a summer school of 
theolog\* and Bibk stud\ at Montreal, X. C., 
was endorsed the opening at Texarkana, 
Ark, of a branch depository for church publi- 
cations wras consummated The Assembly of 
1908 organized the new s>Tiod of Oklahoma, 
and began the publication of the Home Mis- 
sion Herald for publiciu work of the Home 
Mission field. The Assembly appointed an ad 
interim committee to draft an amendment to 
the form of government relating to church 
propern\ It resolved to celebrate at its next 
assembly the quadn-centernial of the birth of 
John Calvin It authonzed the republication 
of official documents beanng on its distinctive 
principles. A committee on evangelistic wrork 
was appointed, and a committee to inquire into 
the expedience of establishing a judicial 
tribunal to relieve the assembly of hearing 
cases of appeal and complaint. The quadri- 
centennial of the birth of John Calvin was 
celebrated at the 1909 assembly. 

Presbj^erian Church in the United States 
of America. An evangelical Chnstian denom- 
ination, established in Scotland by John Knox, 
who came under the teaching of John Calvin 
at Geneva, from whom the church received its 
early system of theology. At the General As- 
sembly, 26 May 1906, It was ^Resolved, That 
in the Presbyterian Church no acceptance of 
the doctrines of the church is required of any 
communicant beyond a personal faith in Jesus 
Christ a Son of God and Savior of the World, 
and a sincere acceptance of Him as Lord and 
Master.* The first Presbytery in the United 
States was organized at Philadelphia in 1706, 
and the First General Assembly convened at 
Philadelphia 178a The One Hundred and 
Twenty Second General Assembly met at At- 
lantic City, N'ew Jersey, 19-28 May 1910 From 
the reports of this AssemNy the following 
figures are taken S>Tiods, 37; presbyteries, 
293; ministers, 9,073; Hcenaates, 252; local 
evangelists, 252; candidates for the ministry, 
1,152; churches, io4>n; elders, 38^40; com- 
municants, 1,339,009; Sunday-school scholars, 
1,211,527; home missimis, $1,497,271; forefen 
missions, $1,311413; education, $149457; Sun- 
day-school work, $205,177; church erection, 
$211,786; relief fund, $172,988; freedom feS,- 
352; colleges, $460,20(3; temperance, $135,181; 
general assembly, $151,726; congregational, 
$16,648*3^; miscelkneous, $i,777»o74; total 
funds, $22,958^968^ The home mission field is 


large and constantly grouing^ and embraces 
e\er\’ State in the Union, Alaska, Porto Rico, 
and Cuba. The Women s Board of Home Mis- 
sions has charge of the mission school work, 
which includes the Alaskans, Mormons, the 
Mountaineers, Cubans, and Pono Ricans The 
Board of Church Erection assists new and weak 
churches b> the loan of necessaiy funds at a 
low rate ct interest for the purpose of erecting 
suitable meeting houses and manses. The fund 
for this purpose now' amounts to $245,000 

The important recent action of the church 
are. The education board w'as authonzed to 
call an annual conference of education, es- 
pecially for State universities ; a resolution pro- 
viding ^^That Presbvtenans should hereby en- 
join and enforce the standards of ^ our church 
to hold to strict account all ministers under 
their care, and to urge the ministers to regard 
the comity that should refrain from giving the 
sanction of our church to members of another 
church whose communion they have chosen®; 
that official representation in non-ecclesiastical 
organizations is contrary^ to the constitution of 
the church, but members are allowed liberty 
to work as individuals in such organizations; 
that Synods and Presb> terians may cooperate 
with other ecclesiastical bodies in seeking legis- 
lation on moral questions , that if the presby- 
teiy' is composed of more than one race, and 
any one of the races desires to be in the pres- 
byterv separate from the other race or races, it 
ma> petition for authoritv to separate, and that 
it does not have to ask permission of any other 
race to make such a petition nor is it necessary 
to ask the permission of other race to grant the 
petition ; the Articles of Agreement with the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian churches in the United 
States were announced as in force and delegates 
to the council w'ere elected; and the Assembly 
expressed its willingness to enter into relations 
of cooperation, federation, or organic union 
with other Presbytenan and Reformed 
churches as might be mutually accepted, but 
the consolidation of the Boards of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church was postponed 
until pending litigation should be determined. 
1908. The members of the church were urged 
to remember their individual responsibility for 
violation of child-labor laws ; the attention of 
presbyteries and churches was called to the 
desirability of having the churches in each com- 
munity unite with those of other denominations 
for the formation of inter-church federations, 
with the purpose of evangelistic work, pro- 
tecting the interest of the Sabbath, temperance, 
and Christian citizenship, and for the building 
tp of a strong public opinion in support of 
civic righteousness; the terms of the proposed 
union with the Welsh Presbyterian Church 
were commended. 1909: The conference on 
House Missions was authorized to be com- 
po^ of representatives of different Presby- 
terian and Reformed churches ; decision in 
church polity was reached giving the presbjrtery 
full power to dissolve a church without the 
consent or request of its members, the property 
of dissolved churches to be taken charge of by 
trustees of the presbytery; complete prohibi- 
tion was approv^ and pastors were urged to 
inculcate total abstinence principles; the As- 
sembly established the Theological Seminary of 
the Sooth, and appe^ted a board to conduct 
and maintain it; and the use of tobacco by 
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ministers and la^Tnen was disapproved- 1910: 
It was voted that the PresDytenan Church is 
prepared to conduct negotiations for closer re- 
lations upon any interpretation of ^closer re- 
lations^^ agreeable to a sister denomination. 

Preston, Josephine (Mrs. L. S. [Marks), 
American author b Xew York She was 
educated at the Girls’ Latin Scncoi, Boston, 
and studied at Radchtfe iSt34-90, instructor m 
English Literature at W elles’ey 1901-03; and 
21 June 1906 marned Lionel Sirneon Marks In 
1910 she won a prize among 300 competitors 
at Stratford-on-A\on, by writing a poetic drama 
^‘The Piper® The play was guen a prominent 
place at the Stratford Shakespearean festival 
in April 1910. 

Pretenders. The revolution in Portugal 
and the banishment of King Manuel added one 
more to the list of pretenders in Europe He 
made the second claimant to the throne of 
Portugal. There is also a pretender to the 
throne of Spain and four to France. These 
men all enjoy a certain distinction m Europe 
on account of their royal lineage, and the son 
of one of them. Prince Miguel of Braganza, 
who married an American girl, Miss Anita 
Stew^art of Chicago, may become king of Por- 
tugal, in the event of a coup-d’etat. King Man- 
uel’s flight from Portugal without^ making any 
effort to fight, having diminished his chances of 
regaining the throne. 

An attempt was made by the Braganza fam- 
ily to secure $1,000,000 from Mrs. James Henry 
Smith, the American mother of the Princess 
of Braganza, wdth which to carrj' on an aggres- 
sive campaign to secure the throne of Portugal 
for her daughter’s father-in-law, but Mrs. Smith 
refused. The Duke of Braganza renounced his 
right to the^ throne of Portugal, but under 
existing conditions, it is probable that he vrould 
secure it if the republican form of government 
failed 

The attempts of King Alfonzo of Spain to 
curtail the poiver of the Catholic Church gave 
an excellent opportunity to Don Jaime, the son 
of Don Carlos, the histone Spanish pretender, 
to lay claim to the throne and foment reMlion 
in many provinces- He succeeded in bringing 
about a state of continual disturbance in the 
mountain districts, but could not carry his pre- 
tentions further His father, Don Carlos de 
Bourbon, who died in ^ Vienna in July 1909, 
admonished his son in his will not to relinquish 
his claim to the Spanish throne and this will 
was published 16 Nov 1910 at the height of the 
troubles in Spain. It bequeathed to Don Jaime 
the standard of Charles V as well as other 
symMs of power, w'hich he was urged to 
cherish, and recommended that he continue the 
cause, not for^ettin^ the Spanish families which 
had made sacrifices m his behalf. 

Wood Norton, the English home of the 
Due d* 0 rleans, was the refuge of Kang Manuel, 
Hev with c^er menabers of his family were 
exiled from France in 189a 'Hiere has been 
active propaganda in his behalf m France for a 
number of years vrhkii has been hefeied by the 
fact that has espoused the cause of the 
clericals.. Several pubficaBcm are conducted 
m his behalf and a nuniber of small riots 
have been caused by his foUowets, The 
Francatse and Th(f Catthcflic UiideTStfxndtmg are 
distributed almost daily the doors of the 
large churches. Amofug his followers some tired 


of w'aiting and in June 1910, at a meeting in 
Brussels, declared their determination to take 
action. Tins, however, the Due d’Qrleans for- 
cai’e and the cause lost s' me of most actu*e 
menbers. He cal.s himself Phillippe VIII. 
He claims to be king of France dume right. 
In support of I'ls cxaim he ari.ances the wiu of 
the Comte de ChamoDra ana the renunciation 
of his rights to the French throne made for the 
Spanish ^branch of the House of Bourbon by 
Lcuis _XI wmeri his grancson Phiinppe, the 
the Spanish Bourhors, was elected Kng 
of Spam The Comte de Pans, father of the 
pretender, is separated from the crown by 
sixteen degrees. 

Pnnee^ Victor Napoleon, another pretender, 
w’as married during 1910 to the Princess Clem- 
entine of Belgium and if he should have issue 
would be the only pretencer to pass on his 
claim after his death Victor’s brother. Prince 
Louis Napoleon, another pretender, holds an 
important post m the Russian army The most 
capable of all the Bonapartes is the American, 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte, formerly Attorney- 
General of the United States, who is the grand- 
son of Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. 
He IS as closely connected to Napoleon Bona- 
parte as an\ of the European Bonapartes, but 
makes no claim to the throne of France. 

Prices, See Living, Cost of. 

Primaries, Closed. See Direct Primaries. 

Primitive Methodist Church, See Metho- 
dist Church, Primitr’e. 

Prince Edward Island. A Province in the 
Dominion of Canada, Ijdng in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, east of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia 

Area and Population — The area is about 
1^000 square miles, and the population 103,25a 
Charlottetown is the capital; population, 12,10a 
Other towns are Summerside, 2,900; George- 
town, 1,05a 

Government, Ftnanccj Justice, etc — Under 
the Lieutenant-Governor there are an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly, in the latter 
of which there are 30 members. The Provin- 
cial Legislature enjoys fully the right to regu- 
late the affairs of the local administration. The 
Government receipts amounted in 190S to about 
?375»ooo, and the expenditure^ to about $10,000 
more In that year the public debt amounted 
to about $44330,oba Justice is administered in a 
Superior Court, county courts, and by magis- 
trates and justices of the peace appointed by 
the local government 

Religion and Education . — In 1901 there were 
45300 Roman Catholics, 6,000 Episcopalians, 
30*750 Presbyterians, 13400 Methodists* and 
5,900 Baptists in the population The govern- 
ment expenditure on education in 1908 amounted 
to about $i8aooo, and was distributed among 
475 schools, with 580 teachers and 18,000 p^ils. 

Produetion, Industry, and Trade . — Wheat 
was produced in the Province during 1908 to 
the amount of bushels; grown on 27,- 

600 acres. The 1908 oat crop was 5,0^000 
bushels, from 150,100 acres ; and barley, 186,000 
bushels, from 5,900 acres. The flying industry 
is prosperous, and the stoefc-raisM industry 
valuable In 1B91 there were 178,100 acres 
devoted to pasturage. The manufacturing in- 
dustry is considcraDle. In 1905 there were 285 
estabushmenis, employing 2,900 people, paying 
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salaries and wages aggregating $445,700, and 
producing matenal to the value of Si,8s 1,600. 
The imports into Prince Edward Island are 
inclusive of all the leading prepared and “arti- 
Pcial*^ stuffs and wares; and the exports are 
pnndpall> raw materials, and food produce. 
Considerable trade is earned on with the United 
States 

Communications . — The Intercolonial Railw’ay 
cmplojs a ferry line to the island-province, and 
gives^ exit to products and people over all the 
Dominion; vessels call at the ports _ There are 
all the modernisms of practical utility in the 
maritime pro\ince. 


Prison Congress, International. Delegates 
from 42 countnes attended the 1310 Interna- 
tional Pnson Congress which wras held in 
Washington from 2 to S October Delegates 
were present from every continent, including 
Africa and the Antipodes, w’hile it was partic- 
ularly significant that South America was fully 
represented. All phases of the criminal and 
pnson questions wrere touched upon, and numer- 
ous prisons inspected by the visitors. President 
Taft received the delegates in the East Room 
of the White House on the first day of the 
congress and made a brief address of welcome 
in which he said that his owm visits to American 
prisons had convinced him that they w’ere very 
bad He added that while the theory of pnson 
system obtaining in the United States was on a 
high plane, it wras the belief that it did not 
justify itself in the working out of daily practice. 

In the evening of the same day President 
Amos W'. Butler, of the Indiana State Board 
of Charities, spoke on ‘^Convicts and Conserva- 
tion* declaring that * convict resources* w'ere 
being wasted, and that vast stretches of county, 
at present of no value, ^ could be made ^ fertile 
and of agricultural and industrial value if con- 
victs were put to work developing them. At 
the second day's proceedings a recommendation 
was offered that a law be enacted providing for 
a public record of the Bertillon measurements 
and photographs of eve^ atizen, whether he be 
a criminal or not This matter was discussed 
at length but no definite action was ts^en. At 
the same session the topic of harsh punishments, 
such as the dungeon, starvation, silence, the 
solitary cell, darkness, and corporal punishment, 
were taken up, and almost unanimously opposed 
On the third day the confess took up its 
work in four sections, deahng with criminal 
law, prison administration, crime preventative 
agenaes, and juvenile delinquency. Section 
three was presided over by Sir Evel)m Brise, 
and most of the English delegates attended 
this section. Papers were there read by F. 
Emory Lyon, of Chicago, and Judge William 
H Delacy, of the Washington Juvenile Court 
The chief event of that day, however, was a 
public lecture delivered at the New Willard 
Hotel by Mr. Vander Aya, professor of crim- 
inal law at the University of Cooningen, who 
traced the course of the prison system in the 
Netherlands from the tortures that followed 
the time of the Reformation np to the present 
Charles R. Henderson, president of the Amer- 
ican Prison Associataon, and his wife gave a 
reception foSowing this to all the delegates, and 
in ism evening a pahHc meette was held at 
TO New Wifhu’d at windi Senor Alberto 
Ifoftthird Was the principal ^leaker. Ob the 
neset day a heated discussion was provoked by 


the suggestion that prisoners be paid^ for the 
work they perform according to their industry, 
the proceeds of their labor to go to their fami- 
lies. This was rj ected to, not because the 
delegates did not belie\e m taking all due care 
of pnsoners’ relatives, but because the law's of 
several countries, including the Umted States, 
prohibited the payment of any money whatso- 
ever to prisoners. A provision layonng 
pro\iding of producti\e work for prisoners, in- 
cluding those in houses of detention and county 
jails, was finally adopted On the same day the 
question of public institutions for inebriates was 
discussed, and ail the delegates declared them- 
selves heartily m fa\or of such institutions, 
declanng that 7 per cent of all the enme w’hich 
came under their jurisdiction was tracable to 
drink, and the proper care of drunkards would 
appreciably lighten the burden of their labors. 
On 8 October the congress came to a close with 
the selection of Sir Evelyn Brise as president, 
and London as the place of the next meeting, 
which will take place m 1915 A special prison 
inspection tour was conducted, and most of tiie 
delegates availed themselves of the opportuni^ 
of thus seeing the American prison system in 
operation. The trip occupied 10 days, during 
which the visitors had the privilege of inspect- 
ing the chief penal and corrective institutions 
of Xew York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

The International Prison Congress is not 
quite 40 \ears old, the first meeting haying 
taken place in London in 1S72 The United 
States Government took the real lead in the 
organization of the congress, for in 1871 Dr. E. 
C Wmes^ had been sent abroad by President 
Grant to interest European nations in the hold- 
ing of a great meeting for the discussion of 
all matters relating to me prevention and treat- 
ment of crime, and the improvement of enra- 
inal law and pnson administration. It was 
directly from the orgamzation of Dr. Wines 
that the present congress has sprung. At the 
first meeting in 1872 the International Prison 
Commission was formed. This consists of one 
member from each of the countnes represented 
at the congress, and serv^es as an executive com- 
mittee and permanent council to the congress. 

The delegates ^ which the 1910 congress 
brought together include some of the most 
noted prison and criminal authorities in the 
World. Ricky 1 de Belle, ministerial counsellor 
to the Hun^rian minister of justice, was one 
of these. He is one of Hungary's foremost 
administrators and was president of the Inter- 
national Congress in 1905 He is the head of 
the Hungarian prison system, and has devoted 
himself with most gratifying results to the 
proper and humane treatment of the released 
prisoner, as well as the dependent and delin- 
quent children Sir Evelyn Bnse, who was 
elected president of the coming congress, is 
easily the most eminent living English prison 
authority. He was knighted in 1902 for his 
remarkable services to the prison system and 
for his efforts in introducing into tiie British 
penal system what ^ known as the ^Barstal 
system.* Adolph Prims, another delegate, was 
formerly a professor of criminal law at the 
University of Brussels* and in 188^ became 
general inspector of the Belgian prisons Victor 
Sweden's representative to the meet- 
ir^ is a crimiiKklogist of wide European repu- 
tation, and has been a prominent factor in 
bn ng in g about numerous prison refcMuas in 
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foreign countries. Another delegate of inter- tence After pointing out to the prisoner the 
national reputation was A. Typaldo Bassia, the horror of his crime he showed him that Hs own 
proMnce of Cephaloma and fate was much greater. ^From the day you 
itnaca, in vireece He is one of the members of don your prison garb,® he said, ^‘^there will be 
me perm^ent Arbitration Committee at The onh the hopeless years, stretching out forever 
Hague, ills activities cover a wide range of and in agon}. The eternal solitude will crush 
subjects, and he is a prolific author on matters in on you like an iron w'eight It will be: 
of economic interest. In the latter connection worse than a hundred deaths.® 

,-^1 taken up the pnson situation in its To remo\e the horror of this doom the 

relation to societ}% and his ^eones and work parole system has been instituted. The best 

along P^son lines has been noteworthv. system has been to hoM out freedom on parole 

Among the delegates \vere many who, though as an incentive and it has proved highly success- 

tney have not attained international reputation, ful, the life prisoners, instead of being abso- 
have done important w ork in connection wuth lutely ^ unruly, becoming the mainstay of 
the cnmii^l classes Japan and China wrere discipline in the prison, 

represented for the first time at the 1910 Inter- The method worked out at San Quentin 
national Congress, and It was voted to admit Pnson, California, has attracted wide atten- 
bpai^Eg}T^ snd the Transvaal to membership, tion. The movement developed among the life 
See Pmson Reform prisoners themsehes They had heard of parole 

Prison Reform. During recent years much and it occurred to them they might hope for 
reform in prisons has been brought about by clemency by a moderate demand. According 
a more enlightened view of criminals and an they petitioned the Governor as a body to parole 
understandmg of prison practices. Publicity one of their number each jear, the fate of 
and a new class of practical sociologists who experiment depending upon the good behavior 
have taken positions in prisons have helped of the men out on parole. It was placed in 
the betterment The Amencan Prison Associa- effect and has proved sufficiently important for 
tion,^ organized in 1870 and having for its first other States to adopt the idea 
president Rutherford B Hayes, has been espec- Including jails, reformatories, and prisons 
ially active in bringing pnson officials to an there are now more than 80,000 prisoners m the 
appreciation of modem methods in the handling United States Of these^ about 10,000 are serv- 
of their charges. ing sentences for homicide in some form, and 

The^ reforms have taken practical form in 5,000 are life pnsoners The hope of these 5,000 
many instances, so that the special train ^ of men rests on the success of the San Quentin 
prison authorities who toured the principal reform. 

penal institutions of the country immediately The difficulty in suspending sentence and 
before the International Prison Association con- paroling prisoners has been found to be the 
vention in Washington in Sept 1910, found tendency towards laxity in punishing when ptm- 
marked signs of progress. At Elmira, ,Sing ishment is necessary. Criminals, expecting to 
Sin^, Auburn, Mansfield, and Indianapolis in have leniency shown them, in some cases fiavje 
particular they reported constant efforts in the become bolder and more calloused, but any evil 
right direction. As their route lay between New effect of this kind wffiich might be felt is 
York and Chicago, thence to Washington, many balanced ^ the severe sentences constantly 
large prisons were missed, among them there imposed. The judges, however, point out that 
are several r^arded as model prisons and long sentences are not given the due amount 
most have taken steps to remedy old methods. of publicity and the criminal class as 3 whok 
The congress of the American Prison Asso- does not appreciate the praalty of crime, 
dation and that of the International Pri&(^ The cost of enme, aside from loss of life 
Assodation, both held in Washington writhin and other bodily and mental harm, is set down 
two wxeks show the importance of the move- as $ioo,cx)0,ooo annually. ^ Half a billion is in^ 
meat, but there are many other local sodeties vested in prisons and equipment and more than 
engaged in the same work. The general trend 1,000,000 men arc engaged, in one way or an- 
of the work of these sodeties is towards the other, in the detecting and punishing of crime, 
sdentific study of criminals, the enactment and Prison reformers hold that this amount tpu 
enforcement of criminal laws, and a ^wing be greatly decreased by ^eventing the making 
number advocate the establishment of indcter- of hardened criminals, ^formatories, farms, 
minate sentences and paroles. trade schools, and parole, properly used, are 

More agitation has been aroused regard^ ^dually bringing about better coomtions. The 
the paxoHng of prisoners than any other crim- juvenile court and probatioo officers are com- 
inal problenL Where it has been tried it has batmg the increase in the slams of tbc large 
proved successful and the only serious objection dries where riie tendency towar<k crime is so 
comes from States where the death senten<» greatly on the increase that it is only kept in 
has been abolished and life imprisonment is check by most advanced methods, 
the worst form of punishment for the most la spite of the work of sodologists, however, 
atrodous crimes. To have these men at iai^ l^son atrocities fioarish in many penal insritu- 
under any dreumstances is regarded as Ingltly tkms^ die amoitiit of humanity displayed usually 
dangerous. It is, however, m refatripn to die depetu^ng upon tlie attitude of the prison war- 
men servte life sent^ces fhafc the oarple den. On that account the prison reformers are 
system basTbi^ Wsfc adrocaled Ex- attempting to secure the anpointnient of war- 

perience hts Hat the aVernge Hie pads- dens for other Han pofitkal reasona 

oner loses all sense of mwmlTOd and reverts into The <fiffercnce between a good and a bad 
a brute, who yieh^, tp dbdpHiq orth' wader warden has been proved to mean the difference 
duress and is exhteandif to deal wi*. between makmf hardened criminals out of all 

Judge Marcus l^vanaud^ in ^te»dng a mur- prisoners and He permanent reloffm of a large 
derer, Joseph Welcome, to priaoti lor life o» Percentage of those serving sentences. There 
12 Oct 1910, exi^essed the horrors of fife sen- has been an iUGressing amount of information 
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and reliable statistics on this subject showing 
that the amount of cruelty practiced in the 
Amencan prisons is much greater than there 
is any need fon Anyone who investigates the 
a\ailable evidence finds that horrible and inhu- 
man penalties has been common in Amencan 
prisons and that wardens and guards have 
invented fiendish methods and appliances for 
punishment and the gratifpng of petty malice 
It also shows that the pnsons which have the 
more inhuman practices have been responsible 
for an increase in crime. On the other hand, 
there is the unavoidable conclusion that wher- 
ever kindness has taken the place of brutality 
in the management of prisoners, and an intelli- 
gent effort has been made to bring the convicts 
to a better w’ay of life, the results have invan- 
ably been towards a decrease of crime. 

The straight-jacket is the standard form of 
prison torture. It can be used to inflict the 
most terrible punishment and, since it is usually 


picking oakum prisoners have placed then 
fingers in doorways, slamming the doors and 
shattering the fingers so badly that thev 
ha\e had to be amputated Criminals also 
feign sickness and there are records of men 
w^ho have persisted in pretending illness for so 
many years that they have completely lost the 
use of their legs The maj'ority of prisoners 
are not, how^ever, fixedly criminal, and can be 
led into a better w^ay of thinking by a discreet 
use of kindness without in any way relaxing 
disapline Many wardens are succeeding in 
this difficult task, and where they have there 
has been a marked increase in the number of 
reformed criminals under their care. See 
Criminals, Reform of 

Prisons. See Prison Reform 
Private Banks. See Banks, Private 
Prize Court, International. See Hague 
Court. 


Hsed'_to «tort confessions, m cases where the Probation. The tendency among police 
criminal is not responsible for the acnon which magistrates and criminal court judges is to 
he is believed to have done, he suffers e^^ruciat- parole prisoners convicted of a first offence, 
mg pam-vnthout the least justification Cases of ^^hether young or old. The results thus far 
men being removed from straight-jackets after been satisfactory, when the parole has 

prolonged torture and reaming cnppled for granted discreetly As a means of prevent- 


iife_^e on record, and the even more refined mg l^s hardened criminals from becoming hab- 
punishment of “trussing® a youth m a reforma- j^ally criminal, the outcome has been watched 
tory to «break_his will® have resulted in break- interest One of the most remarkable 

mg tte victim s back. . , • results was shown in New York at meeting 

Prison reform societies have succeeded in c^ane of the Court of General 

many instances m doing away wth the strmght- Sessions, who held an extraordinary session on 


jacket, lash, the paddle, the ^electric hum- of 30 Nov. 1910, to summon before 

rmng bird, and the "water ^ cure, all forms placed on probation dunng the 

of punishment in use in Amencan pnsons The previous two years. The number summoned 
whole system of the cnminolo^sts of the old ^^s 117, and all but three appeared. By far the 
school, whose every effort was towards making number were merely congratulated by 

the pnsoners more miserable, is being su^ ^rane, and only a few needed a repri- 

planted by more modem and humane efforts ^hose who had been on probation loV 

which tend toward, the regeneration of the released and the others were givSi 

cnminal by developing Ins mind, arousing, m being freed from restraint 

him an appreciation, for. .the finerthings of life, ^he New York Irobanon Assoaation, or- 
and m general makmg ufe and hbeiy of .si^- maintain a home for women released 

aent ^lue so that, when released, he hesitates probation and assist in the development of 
committi^ a cnme which will cause him to be the probation system and the prevention of 
sent bwk to prison. .1, j i, i. crime, held its annual meeting on 13 Dec. 1910, 

To bnng this about many me&ods have been reported that Waverley House, 165 W. loth 
advocated and some are m actual operarton. street, which had been used, had ^own too 
In some States, farms have been estabhshed as small and an appeal was issued for a larger 

for good conduct The effect of this has been Association, reported success in keeping 
to iSwer the record of broken rules, as the girls segregated from hardened women 

prisoners in almost every instance have shown when arrested One of .the most important 
a preference to work in the open air and have the work, Miss Mmer reported, was the 

at least a semblance of freedom. Trusted need for protection of. girls. 10 and 

prisoners in some cases even work on the roads .°ld Of the women arraigned in court 

Without guards or other sign of restraint, and “ 

they less frequently run away than those under had been discharged, 1,620 fined, 66 had 

guard. been put on their good behavior, and 97 pro- 

Many stumbling blocks, however, present hationed The effort of the assoaation is to 
themselves in the way of the prison reformer. fining .Williara R. Gewge, founder of 

Local laws and opposition fr<L labor unions the George Junior Rgiublic at Freeyille N .Y, 
in some cases interfere, but there is also a reported loo boys and 6o «rls in his establish- 
disposition on the part of many criminals not °ut the growth of other 

to work under any circumstances This is, in similar places. 


fact, true of m9st hardened cnminals Pris- Prodigies. The year ipio brought into 
oners even practice malingering to avoid work, prominence a group of the most startling youth- 
At one prison in England where there is ful prodigies the world has yet seen. Probably 
a railroad track in the prison yard, it is not at the most prominent of these, and at the same 
all uncommon for prisoners to place an arm time the one whose feats will prove of greatest 
or leg deliberately in front of a wheel, neces- value to the educational worH was eleven-year- 
sitating amputation. In one year 25 maj*or old William James Sidis, a student at Harvard 
amputations were necessary In order to avoid University, who demonstrated to the satisfaction 
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of several mathematic authorities the ^^fourth 
dimension® Young Sidis also invented an 
aeroplane to be run with radium, by means of 
which he claimed it would be possible to reach 
Mars if a sufficient supply of artificial air were 
earned for the use of the aviator in case of 
emergency 

In Chicago, Fenton B Turck, Jr , a youth of 
only seven years, exhibited before the Academy 
of Sciences a senes of microscopic slides con- 
taining bacteria which he had himself mounted. 
His father, a professor in a medical college, 
averred that the boy's work was accomplished 
entirely without aid or suggestion, and that since 
his fifth year it had been impossible to restrain 
his inclination for research 

In the line of linguistic precocity Winifred 
Sackville Stoner, a girl of only eight years, 
has surpassed even the astounding childhood 
feats of such noted prodigies as Macaulay, 
Thomas De Quincy, Charlotte Bronte, John 
Stuart Mill, and Margaret Fuller. The Stoner 
child, who is the daughter of a United States 
army officer, can carry on a conversation with 
equal ease in Enghsh, French, Spanish, Latin, 
Esperanto, Japanese, German, Russian, Polish, 
or Italian, while in the first five she can think 
as easily as talk Little Miss Stoner also pos- 
sesses the gift of versification to a marked 
degree, having excellent knowledge of metre and 
rhyme Many of her verses have been collected 
in book form and published under the title of 
< Jingles,^ while Puck and St Nicholas have 
repeatedly accepted her poetical contributions. 
This child began to learn languages at the age 
of three weeks. By the time she was three 
years old she could operate a typewriter like 
an expert stenographer and was writing the 
first of her verses. ^ Despite her many matured 
accomplishments, Winifred Stoner takes real joy 
in playing with dolls and digging in the mud. 

Still another mathematical wonder is ®Mar- 
vellous Griffith,® the farmer lightning calculator 
who was induced to display his skill on the 
vaudeville stage College professors would 
spend weeks working out problems and provmg 
the answers, then, when they propounded them 
to Griffith he would give them the correct solu- 
tion in an instant His most spectacular 
exhibition was mentally calculating the com- 
pound interest on one cent from the birth of 
Christ to I Jan 1910, then like a flash telling 
how high a monument this sum would make in 
silver dollars piled one on top of the other. 

1910 also brought into prominence two girls 
who have been deaf and blind from infancy, 
yet who can perform most astounding feats not- 
withstanding They are Ella M Hopkins, of 
Utica, and Catherine Pederson, of Brooklyn. 
Both the girls, after reading over once in the 
blind student's raised-letter book the one hun- 
dred stanzas of Sir Walter Scott's ^ poem 
^Marmion,® sat down and wrote a minutely 
literal, line-for-line copy of it Though stone 
deaf, they can both speak so as to be understood 
by anyone ; while Miss Pederson, apparently not 
at all handicapped by her lack of sight, does 
extremely creditable modelling in clay. Miss 
Hopkins is a versifier of no mean ability, and 
Mr. Enoch Currier, their instructor, entertains 
strong hopes that the two girls will develop 
into geniuses every bit as remarkable as Helen 
Keller, the deaf, dumb, and blind girl who went 
through Radcliffe College, and whose numerous 
activities have been so widely exploited. 


Child prodigies in electricity, engineering, 
and wireless have mounted into the thousands 
m recent jears History would indicate that 
the genius of these }oungsters is no mere ephe- 
meral spark, but in its more matured state will 
prove of distmct value to saence. 

Simon Xewcomb, for instance, worked out 
all the presenbed processes of mathematics for 
himself before he had so much as seen a text- 
book and even before he could articulate plainly 
This precocity he displayed uniformly through- 
out his earlier years. His later accomplishments 
are too w^ell knowm to require comment From 
his youth Lord Kelvin demonstrated his remark- 
able mathematical bent and at eighteen was the 
author of standard textbooks on the subject 
Truman H Safford, for several jears professor 
of astronomy at Williams College, amused him- 
self at the age of six by working out mentally 
such problems as that it w^ould take 617,760 
barley-corns to surround a meadow 1,040 rods 
in circumference. At nine he began to issue 
an almanac of his own compilation, and when 
put to a test at the same age squared 365,365,- 
365,365,365 in less than a minute without having 
recourse to pencil or paper. 

George Bidder, the great British engineer, 
performed similar feats with equal ease all 
through his early life, although it was not until 
he had passed ten that he could either read or 
write, and the same may be said of Carl Fried- 
rich Gauss. Almost all of the great mathema- 
tical minds of past generations exhibited their 
ability almost during infancy. 

In the annals of literature the childhood feats 
of Margaret Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
John Stuart Mill, and Thomas B. Macaulay 
are well known. With these, however, as such 
prodigies as young Sidis and tlie Stoner girl 
show, the present age is more than keeping 
pace. 

Profit Sharing. See Co-operative Profit 
Sharing. 

Progressive Republicans. Representative 
Edmund Hmshaw of Nebraska, one of the 
Insurgents in the last House of Representa- 
tives said that when a Westerner speaks of 
a ^^Progressive Republican,® he means primar- 
ily a man who is opposed to the long^ standing 
alliance between politiaans and public service 
corporations for mutual benefit There were 
days in the West when these corporations 
interfered in and largely controlled the affairs 
of whichever party was in the majonty Before 
the primary laws were passed, it was usually 
possible for a few men of influence to con- 
trol the sending of delegates to State, Con- 
gressional, and judicial conventions. These 
men, according to Representative Hinshaw, were 
cultivated and favored by large corporations 
to such extent that the nominees for State 
offices were nearly always subject to corporate 
domination The legislatures also were usually 
controllable, and rarely elected United States 
Senators objectionable to the^ large business 
interests The corporations chiefly engaged in 
this political work were the railroads, and a 
free pass was their most potent weapon. Of 
recent years something of an awakening has 
come to Western people in regard to public 
affairs; they have seen that this system of 
government not only did not represent them, 
but was often inimical to their best interests. 
Out of this comes a wide-spread movement 
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for the betterment of civic affairs, and it took 
the form in most of the States of selecting for 
public oflBce men who owned no allegiance to 
the railroads or other corporations and then 
through them,^ of the enactment of anti-pass 
and public primary- laws. These laws were 
intended for no other purpose than to bring 
the management of party affairs more closely 
into the hands of the individual members of 
the party. 

The nearest point of agreement between 
the Progressive and Conservative elements of 
^e Republican party is on the tanff But even 
in this, they are not in complete accord. Both 
favor a protective tanff, but it is in the measure 
of protection that we find them diffenng The 
Conservatives continue to favor a high tanff 
wall, one that effectually shuts out foreign 
goods ^ under all conditions. The Progressive 
idea is probably best reflected in the tanff 
plank drafted by Director of Mint Roberts at 
one of the Iowa State conventions, which nomi- 
nated^ Albert^ B. Cummins for governor, 
wherein revision was asked for those sched- 
ules of the Dingley tariff law which ^afforded 
a shelter to monopoly.® The real Progressive 
view is that the measure of protection should 
simply be the difference in cost between pro- 
ducing the article in question here and abroad, 
and that certain raw materials we need m 
manufacturing should come in free. There is 
also progressive sentiment in favor of taking 
the duty off trust made goods. That the present 
tariff act does not represent the Progressive 
view goes without saying. The Republi<^ 
State convention in Minnesota refused to in- 
dorse it That of Indiana did likewise ^d 
commended Senator Beveridge for voting 
against it South Dakota did the same. In 
Kansas, four of the six Congressmen who 
voted for the law were defeated for renomi- 
nation at the primanes This is only a small 
part of ^ the revolt against that measure. But 
the big ideas of Progressive Republicanism have 
been to keep the corporations, and more espec- 
ially the railroads, out of politics, and (2) to 
subject them to State regulation Wherever 
the Progressives have had the power this has 
been done. Direct primaries and the popular 
election of United States senators by the voters 
instead of by the legislatures have all been 
means to attain this end The Middle West is 
the stronghold of the Progressive movement 
It dominated Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and Kansas. The Pro- 
gressive movement is strong in California 
where Hiram Johnson, running on a radical 
platform was elected (k>vemor, and in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington. Even the Republi- 
cans of New England have had a liking for the 
movement. The most bitter contest during 
1910 inside of the Republican party was over 
Speaker Cannon. The latter was a Conserva- 
tive and had administered his speakership 
along lines that did not differ from those of 
his predecessors. But the Progressives felt 
that Speaker Cannon was a menace to their 
legislative program, and prior to the Republi- 
can caucus at the opening of Congress sought 
to prevent his renomination for that oflfce. 
They relied upon the aid of President Taft 
and the Feder^ Administration Tlie Presi- 
dent was unwilling at the beginning of his 
administration to become embroiled in party 
warfare and without this aid, the opposition to 


Speaker Cannon collapsed. But the Progres- 
si\es remained hostile. In conjunction with a 
majority of Democrats, they attempted at the 
opening session to prevent the adoption of the 
rules giving the speaker the power of appoint- 
ing committees and also over the calendar, and 
almost succeeded. Later by a combination 
of 40 insurgents and nearly all the Democratic 
strength, the power of appointing committees 
was taken away from the speaker and lodged 
in a committee on committees, and his control 
of the calendar was also ehmmated. The Pro- 
gressive leaders in this movement were George 
W. Morris, of Nebraska, Victor Murdock, of 
Kansas, and Edmund H Hinshaw, of Nebraska. 
Other Progressive members of the last congress 
were Albert J Beveridge, of Indiana, Irvine L. 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, Jonathan Bourne, Jr , of 
Oregon, Joseph L Bristow, of Kansas, William 
E Borah, of Idaho, and Moses, E. Clapp, of 
Minnesota. See also Insurgents’ Movement. 

Prohibition, See Temperance Legislation. 

Pronunciation, Simplified. A committee 
recently appointed, under the leadership of Mr. 
Invin Sheppard, to investigate and, if possible, 
improve upon the present pronunaation system 
adopted by schools, has brought in its report, 
and submitted a new key alphabet, which they 
recommend be employed in place of that now 
in ^ use. The committee consisted of Dr. 
William H Maxw’ell, city superintendent of 
schools in New York; Dean T M Balliet, 
of the N. Y School of Pedagogy; E 0 Vaile, 
of Oak Park, 111 ; President H H Seerley, 
State Teacher’s College, Iowa; and Melvil 
Dewey, of New York. The following in the 
alphabet submitted by them. 


Recommended Key Alphabet 


Letter 

Name 

Key-word 

Letter Name Key-word 

a 


art 

e 

nor 

a 


artistic 

e 

not 

ai 


aisle, find 

ei 

oil 

au 


out, thou 

P 

pi pit 

a 


air 

r 

er(orar) rat 

a 


at 

s 

es set 

b 

bi 

be 

sh 

esh ship 

ch 

chi 

chew 

t 

ti ten 

d 

di 

day 

th 

eth thin 

e 


prey 

th 

eth that 

e 


men 

u 

mood 

f 

ef 

fee 

u 

push 

1 

g 

go 

he 

u 

VL 

urge 

hut 

1 


marme 

V 

ev (orvijvat 

i 


tm 

w 

wi win 

iu 


mute 

y 

yi yes 

L 

C 

z 

z 

ez(or zi) zest 
ez azure 

1 

d, 

em 

let 

met 


m 

a 

for a in ask 

n 

en 

net 

a \ 

for a in about 



sing 

^ 1 

[for a m over 

n 

en 



0 


note 


'for i in candid 
[for e m added 

0 


poetic 




In explanation, the report says* 

‘^^The key provides a separate sign for each 
of the 44 generally accepted sounds, not one 
of the signs being a distinctly new letter or 
having a foreign look. Excepting the last two 
supplementary letters, the added letters are 
formed so as to obviate critiasm on the part 
of the type-maker and the practical pnnter, 
as well as to be easy to write and to connect 
with preceding and following letters® 

The experts agree that the discrimination of 
sounds in this alphabet is sufiiaently delicate 
and precise for all practical purposes. It 



PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


should be noted that the last three letters are 
required only, and will be used only by the 
lexicographers in order that they may carry 
out their too-reahstic theory that it is the 
dictionary's function to record the facts not 
merely for their prease, formal, more or less 
ideal speech, as approved by educated and culti- 
vated people regardless of their speech-habits, 
but the literal facts of our ordinary rapid, or 
careless or incidental colloquial utterance, 
in which precision and distinctness are not 
thought of. 

The key discards all diacritic marks but 
one, the macron, which has one mvanable use, 
viz., to indicate the long sound of whatever 
letter it is used with. 

It is realized that the reformed alphabet 
cannot be employed until it is circulated in 
general textbooks, as used in the schools; and 
these will not be printed until it becomes appar- 
ent to the publishers that there will be a 
demand for such books, when published. The 
committee therefore, calls upon teachers all 
over the country actively to support this move- 
ment, and adopt the new standard as soon as 
possible. 

Protection, Birds. See Bird Protection. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. An evan- 
gelical Christian denomination in America, 
tracing its descent from the Church of England, 
from which it withdrew at the time of the 
Revolution. The following include the impor- 
tant items of the summary of statistics pre- 
sented to^ the last General Convention held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct 1910 : Commtmicants, 
937,861; churches, 5»336; clergy, 5 j 5I3; deacons 
ordained, 529; priests ordained, 508; candidates 
for orders, 431; postulants, 407; lay readers, 
2,676; baptisms, 202,184; confirmations, 163,- 
988; Sunday-school teachers and officers, 50,- 
678; Sunday-school pupils, 457,237; parish 
school teachers, 856; parish school pupils, 29,- 
057; industrial school teachers, 2,446; indus- 
trial school pupils, 19,110; parishes, 3,387; 
missions, 4,719; free church edifices, 5,33d; 
rectories, 2, 8c® ; theological institutions, 20; 
collegiate institutions, 15; academic institutions, 
1 14; church hospitals, 66; orphan asylums, 62; 
homes, 77; other institutions, 94. Total con- 
tributions for all purposes, $53,916,064; endow- 
ments, $3,769,615; for episcopal fund, $11,364,- 
372; for support of churches, $2,514,850; for 
clergy relief and other purposes, $21,716,283. 

During the three years intervening between 
the General Conventions of 1907 and 1910, 
eight bishops have died, including Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York, who was succeeded by 
David H, Greer. Among the eminent clergy 
that the church has recently lost by death are 
Rev. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church, 
New York Qty; Dr. William Reed Hunting- 
ton, rector of Grace Church, New York Ci^, 
and Bishop O. W. Whitaker, of Pennsylvania. 
Recent events of interest include the triennial 
session of the General Convention at Ridimond, 
Va , Oct 1907, at which was jpassed a preKmi- 
nary constitutioiHLl aniendment providing t^t 
the two houses together shall elect an executive 
who shall be the presiding dficer of the church, 
^ving q. national head to- the church and ^fy- 
ing and concentrating power ; almost unanimous 
consent was given to dbange the name of the 
church on the title pz^e of tiie Prayer Book, 


by dropping the vrords ® Protestant Episcopal® 
in certain countries where the use of the same 
is misunderstood. An amendment to the canon 
was passed, giving to the bishops of the diocese 
discretionary power to decide whether or not 
Christian men,_ not clergymen of the church, 
might on special occasion speak in churches. 
The Bishop of London was an honored guest 
at the convention, coming for the espeaal pur- 
pose to present a copy of the Bible from ^ng 
Edward VTI to Bruton Parish Church, Wil- 
hamsburg, Va., the direct successor of the 
Jamestown Parish Church. The men's mis- 
sionary thank offering amounted to $760,213, 
and the Women's Auxiliary, which held its 
tnennial meeting at the same time, raised for 
the work of the church, $222,353. 

During the year 1908 much discussion was 
aroused over the difference of opinion relative 
to the mterpretation of the amendment to 
Canon 19, permitting other than Episcopal 
clergymen to make addresses on special occa- 
sions in churches- 

The Church Congress of 1908 convened at 
Detroit, discussing^ such subjects as ^^The Rela- 
tion of Christianity to Mental and Spiritual 
Healing,® ®The Constructive Value of the 
Higher Cnticism,® <The Civil Mission of the 
Church,® ^‘The Influence of History upon The- 
ology and upon Religion,® ®The Relation of 
Christendom to Heathen Nations,® ®The Place 
of Organized Chnstianily in Mission Life,® 
®The Place of Character in Salvation.® 

The Emmanuel Church Movement was 
inaugurated at Boston in 1908* The American 
Church Union was formed in 1908 to^ defend 
and maintain imimpaired the doctrine, discipline 
and worship of Ae churcffi against laxity and 
indifference within and hindrance and aggres- 
sion from without 

Missionary bishc^s were elected for Wyom- 
ing and Western Colorado at the s^ion of 
the House of Bishops in 1909. The diocese of 
Pennsylvania in May 1909, celebrated its i^th 
anniversary. The diocese of South Carolina, 
in May 1909, at the special request of the 
negro race, organized a separate council for 
colored churchmen, enabling colored workers 
to exercise self-government under the bishop. 

Christian Unity movement made considerable 
progress in 1909. The^ Church Congress met 
in Boston in 1909, discussing the subjects, 
^Socialism in Relation to Chnstianity,® ^The 
Alleged Incompatibility of Genius and Orth- 
odoxy,® ®The Ethical Aspects of Gambling® 
®The Possible Contribution of Oriental Thought 
to Present-Day Christianity.® ^Psychotherapy 
as an Aid in Pastoral Work,® ®The Outlook 
for Visible Church Unity,® ®The Office and 
Work of the Holy Spirit® At the Episcopal 
Convention of the diocese of New York in 
Nov. 1909, the leadmg discussion took form 
in a memorial to the General Convention 
recommending the election of suffragan bish- 
ops. At the triennial General Convention 
in Gncimiati, 1910, the constituticsi was 
amended to allow of the appointment of suf- 
fragan bishops; four new missionary districts 
were create^ comprising Eastern Oklahoma, 
North Texas, San Joaquin and Wu Hu; one 
additional ntissionary bishopric was formed by 
the separation of Arizona from New Mexico; 
one new diocese created, to be known as Erie; 
the Board of Missions was reorganized, placing 
the entire responsibility of its management 
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under ^ one executive head, with larger repre- Harvard For years Professor James had been 
sentation covenng the entire country; tlie interested m the problems presented by psychi- 
Bishops issued a declaration on Canon 19, that cal research, while his work in psychology and 
It was not in any way to be considered as con- philosophy is too well-known to need more than 
trary to the declaration in the Ordinal; a Mis- a passing mention Professor James was the 
sion Hymnal w^as set forth; the Revised first^ man to in\estigate the famous Boston 
Version of the Holy Scriptures wras allowed to medium, Leonora E Piper, — a letter appear- 
be read m the services of the Church , a new ing over his signature as early as 1S85, in which 
Table of Lessons was allowed for tentative he asserted that he was convinced ‘^she knew 
use; army and navy chaplains were transferred things in her trance state which she could not 
to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Washing- have found out by any normal means He 
ton; the widespread desire for Christian unity mamtained his interest in her to the last He 
found expression in the incorporation of the was president of the Society for Psychical 
Chnstian Unity Foundation, which received the Research, for the years 1894-95. 
donation of $100,000 from J. Pierpont Morgan, For the past two or three years, the chief 
and in the appointment of the World’s Confer- experimental work done by the English S. 
ence Commission on Faith and Order; the P. R. has been m connection with Mrs. Piper, 
Board of Missions reported over $5,000,000 in conjunction with two or three other mediums 
given to missions between the trienmal gath- or psychics — Mrs Verrall, Miss Verrall, Mrs. 
erings, and $75,000,000 in the last 75 years ; the Holland, Mrs Forbes, and Mrs. Thompson. 
Women’s Auxiliary gift amounted to $242,- All of these ladies possessed the power or 
110.83, nearly $20,000 more ian three years faculty of writing ^^automatically,® when in 
before; it was unanimously declared that the trance, or even in a semi-normal condition, — 
Bible is the^ Word of God; six bishops were and the method of ^cross-correspondence,® as 
elected, making 109 in all On Friday 16 Dec. it has been called, was suggested by the con- 
1910, representatives of two-thirds of the com- trols or intelligences themselves doing the 
municants of the Protestant Episcopal Church writing. These are supposedly the ^spirits® of 
met in the chapel of Grace Church, New York Messrs Myers, Gurney, Sidgwick, Hodgson, 
City, and unanimously adopted the following and others, who purport to wnte through the 
resolution : ^Resolved, that the chairman of Ihe hand of the entranced medium. Thus : A 
meeting be authorized to appoint the following message would be given in part through one 
committees, each to consist of three clergymen medium, and finished through the hand of 
and three laymen, namely: a committee on another. Neither portion, taken by itself, would 
publication and arculation of literature and* a make sense, or suggest an>thing to the mind of 
committee on finances, and that these two com- the automatist (thus precluding fraud and sub- 
mittees with the chairman and secretary, be conscious fabrication alike) and only when the 
made a general executive committee for the two messages were pieced together did sense 
purpose of educating the people of the Church appear, and it become evident what the ^^con- 
in the history and name of the Protestant trols® vrere driving at It was hoped that, in 
Episcopal Church.® this way, it could be demonstrated that one 

Psychical Research. The past year has been and the same intelligence, or group of cooperat- 
one productive of many striking results in the intelligences, was instrumental in the pro- 
field of psychical research, — some altogether duction of the messages. And, as a matter of 
different from what had been anticipated. The fact, many striking cross-references have been 
work has both gained and lost in public favor, obtamed in this manner. An example will make 
It has been deprived, for one thing, of the plain. 

active services of two of its most industrious I't was suggested to the amanuensis® 
and influential workers The sudden death of through Mrs Piper that a «sign» should be 
Mr Frank Podmore deprived the English given through the hand of another medium or 
Society of a very useful member of its (Sun- automatist, to show that the same intelligences 
ciL Mr. Podmore met with a tragic and unex- were really there, communicating and active 
plained fate. His remains were found in a As a test, it was suggested that a triangle 
small pool in the north of England, near Mai- within a circle should be drawn. A few days 
vern. He had been drowned whilst out walk- later, the same ^spirit® claimed to communi- 
ing one evening. The mystery of his death cate through the hand of the other psychic, 
has never been explained, — the jury bringing gave a message, signed his initials, and drew 
in a verdict of ^found drowned.® It is thought a triangle within a circle This was also at- 
that his death was due to accident, as several tempted, with less success, through still another 
other persons have been drowned, from time medium. 

to time in the past, in this very pool Mr. ^ It had been hoped that these experiments 
Podmore, well-known in psychical circles as mi^ht be repeated and, if possible, extended 
a great sceptic and critic, was the author of during the past year in England Mrs Piper 
^Apparitions and Thought Transference,^ went there according^. All was in readiness. 

^ Studies^ in Psychical Research,^ ^Modern To the great disappointment of all concerned, 
Spiritualism: a History and a Criticism,^ ^The however, not a single trance supervened for 
Naturalization of the Supernatural,^ ^Mesmer- many weeks — almost until the conclusion of 
ism and Christian Science, ^A New View of the winter. Not a single trace of any <*^spirit- 
Ghosts ^ ^The Newer Spiritualism,^ and many control® was to be obtained ’ This curious 
papers in the Proceedings of the Society for result had never before been obtained, and was 
Psychical Research He was joint-author, with a great disappointment to all concerned. What 
Messrs. Gurney and Myers, of ^Phantasms of results have been secured — probably of a 
the Living.^ somewhat abortive nature — have not yet been 

The second much-lamented loss during the made public 
past year was that of Prof William James, Meanwhile, Prof. J. H. Hyslop. head of the 
ex-professor of psychology and philosophy at American Society for Psychical Research, has 
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published a voluminous report, in the Proceed- 
ings of the American S. P. R, on his sittings 
with Mrs Piper This is far too extended and 
technical to be reviewed here It gi^es the 
stenographic record of a number of sittings 
with Mrs Piper, and other mediums, and 
contains a lengthy theoretical discussion of the 
possible ^^difficulties of communication^^ — grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that *spirits^^ 
really do communicate This report will repay 
a careful perusal by all students of the problem, 
as It is by far the most comprehensive thus far 
published on this question 

The most important event of the year, in 
the field of psychics, has undoubtedly been the 
bringing to America of the Italian medium, 
Eusapia Palladmo, and the experiments that 
were undertaken in New York and elsewhere, 
with a view to testing her mediumship For 
more than twenty years past, this medium has 
succeeded in puzzling the greatest scientific men 
in England, France, and Italy, and numerous 
books, pamphlets, and articles have appeared 
from time to time, regarding her. Bom of 
humble parents, a share of fame has fallen 
to her lot equalled by few A brief sketch of 
the incidents leading up to her American trip 
is essential to an understanding of the situation 
In Nov. and Dec. 1908, an investigation of 
her powers was undertaken, in Naples, by the 
Hon Everard Feilding, Mr. W W Baggally, 
and Mr Hereward Carrington — who, later, 
brought Eusapia to America These three gen- 
tlemen held a series of eleven sittings in their 
own rooms at the hotel, in Naples, and became 
convinced that they had witnessed remarkable 
physical manifestations of a unique character. 
The detailed report of their findings will be 
found in the Proceedings of the English Soaety 
for Psychical Research (S P. R.)> Nov. 1909. 
The conclusion was that, making every allow- 
ance for fraud, hallucination and mal-obser- 
vation, there still remained a residue of phen- 
omena which could not be accounted for by 
any theory other than to suppose that genuine, 
prseternormal manifestations had been witnessed. 

In order that American saentists might see 
the medium before she died, it was arranged 
to bnng her to Amenca for a series of tests. 
She arrived in Nov 1909, and left, June 1910, — 
having given a large number of sittings to 
investigators and scientific men in the interval 
The result of the senes was, briefly, this 
The first twenty-five sittings or so that were 
^ven were good, and produced a favorable 
impression on those who witnessed them. After 
that, the medium seemed to ^degenerate, ^ and 
the character of her seances changed. Whereas, 
at first, they seemed to convince all those who 
attended her sittings, towards the close of her 
trip she frequently resorted to fraud, and the 
conclusion was reached by a group of scientific 
men that nothing supernormal had been seen 
by them at any of her seances. 

A number of sittings were held in Colum- 
bia University, New York, and at the home 
of Professor Lord, one of the faculty. A 
number of the usual phenomena were seen, 
but it was ascertained that all of them had been 
produced by fraud on these particular occa- 
sions A negative report was accordingly 
drawn up and published m Science, and later in 
the New York Times. It was signed by the 
Scientific Committee, and stated that nothing 
had been seen by them at any of the sittings 
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which had convinced them that anything super- 
normal had occurred at her seances. And this 
negative result was still further emphasized by 
the publication of an article by Professor 
Munsterberg in the Metropolitan Magazine, and 
one by Professor Jastrow, in Colliers, stating 
that fraud was a sufficient explanation of all of 
Palladino’s marvels. 

There can be no doubt that Eusapia re- 
sorted to trickerj' very extensively during her 
American visit. Nevertheless, Mr. Carrington, 
and those who had seen a number of her 
seances, stoutly maintained that genuine phe- 
nomena had been observ^ed in the past, and 
that, in spite of her trickery (which she had 
always been kno\\n to practice, when allowed 
to do so), she still could produce manifesta- 
tions in a manner hitherto unexplained And 
thus the matter stands; a number of sitters 
believe that they have seen remarkable mani- 
festations in her presence; others — a minor- 
ity — contend that fraud is the all-sufficient 
explanation ^ The full report^ of these Ameri- 
can seances is to be found in the Annals of 
Psychical Science, 1910-11 

The characteristic difference between the 
phenomena observed through Mrs. Piper's 
mediumship and the instrumentality of Eusapia 
Palladmo is that, whereas the former are purely 
mental, the latter are physical or mechanical, 
almost exclusively. In the case of Mrs. Piper 
the problem is noti how does the writing 
come? (for it is written by the entranced 
medium in the usual manner) but, does the 
writing contain any statements which the 
medium could not have found out? The prob- 
lem is a mental,^ and not a physical one. On 
the other hand, in the case of Eusapia Palla- 
dino, the problem is almost entirely physicaL 
There are very^ few mental phenomena, — no 
telepathy, no clairvoyance, no ^messages^ from 
departed spirits. The problem is ®Do phys- 
ical objects move without contact^ Do musi- 
cal instruments play without human hands? Do 
hands and faces appear other than those of the 
medium or any person present?® That is the 
question. It seems necessary to state so much — 
in this place, as such misapprehension as to the 
nature of the problem has arisen. 

^ During the years 1908 and 1909, Mrs. Heniy 
Sidgwick — wife of the late Professor Sid- 
wick — was president of the English S P. R. 
For 1910, Mr. Arthur Smith was the president, 
and Mr. Andrew Lang president for 1911 Prof. 
Cesare Lombroso, of Turin, died only two 
days after the publication of his book ^After 
Death — What^ ? This book is an inquiry into 
psychical phenomena, and largely a discus- 
sion of the mediumship of Eusapia Palladino. 

One or two incidents^ during the past year 
call for special mention in this connection. In 
Kansas City, Mo., Dr. C Carson has laid 
the corner-stone of an edifice to be known as 
the ^Temple of Light,® in which those men- 
tally, spiritually or physically sick are to receive 
treatment free of charge, and without the 
administration of drugs, or any material appli- 
ances All the cures effected here are to be 
made by means of the ^la3dng on of hands® — 
as narrated in the New Testament! Dr. Car- 
son states that many cures have been effected 
in this manner in the past, and are still being 
effected. As^ he is a spiritualist, only the 
advice of ^spirits® and (clairvoyant) diagno- 
sis are to be allowed. It remains to be seen 
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whether or not success is achieved in the 
undertaking. 

In Chicago, 111 , Dr, Carl Wickland has 
opened a ^^Psychopathic Health Home® or Hos- 
pital for the treatment of the ^obsessed ® Doc- 
tor W’lckland contends that a large number of 
cases now treated as insane and placed in insti- 
tutions, are in reality ^^possessed® or ^^obsessed® 
by tormenting spirits , and he, by the aid of his 
wife, (who IS a trance medium) undertakes to 
reheve the sufferers. Such an expenment is 
undoubtedly interesting , and it is certain that a 
number of cures have been effected — no mat- 
ter how we may choose to interpret them. 

Dunng the past year, also, a new physical 
medium, similar to Eusapia Palladino, has been 
^discovered® by Dr. Juhan Ochorowicz, of 
Warsaw, and developed, by him in his own 
house. This case promises to be one of the 
most interesting in the whole history of the 
subject, if successful The young woman origi- 
nally went to Doctor Ochorowicz for treatment, 
and he accidentally discovered that she was pos- 
sessed of remarkable powers. He^ was thus 
enabled to observe and cultivate this physical 
medium from the start. If successful, this will 
prove to be one of the most important steps 
ever taken in this obscure subject and important 
for this reason A medium has been developed 
from the commencement of her career, and the 
actual process of the development watchad, as it 
gradually progressed. The history of the case is 
as follows. A young Polish girl, — by name. 
Mile. Stanislas Tomczyk, — paid a visit to Dr 
Julian Ochorowdcz, of Warsaw, Poland, to be 
cured^ hy him of nervous troubles and other 
affections. In hypnotizing her, certain medi- 
umistic phenomena manifested themselves 
spontaneously; and Doctor Ochorowicz con- 
ceived the idea of inducing Mile. Tomczyk 
to remain in his house for treatment; so that 
he could, at the same time, develop her medium- 
ship under his own eyes He found that she 
presented not only hysterical and ^ abnormal 
mental phenomena of an unusually interesting 
t 3 ?pe, but also possessed the^ power, which was 
gradually developed, of moving material objects 
without contact, — much in the same manner 
as Eusapia Palladino moves objects in her 
seances. In the present case, however, every- 
thing is done in broad daylight; no regular 
seance is given; and the phenomena can be 
studied minutely, _ in a sensitive who is also 
desirous of having her powers tested as 
thoroughly as possible. This adds greatly to the 
value of the case. As she is not a professional 
medium, one great reason for suspectmg fraud 
has been removed The manifestations all take 
place after Mile. Tomczyk has been hypnotized; 
and when she is in an abnormal mental condi- 
tion A brief history of the case is as follows : 

Doctor Ochorowicz first observed the slight 
movement of a revolving needle, on a glass 
clock, in response to movements of the medium's 
hands, made over it This caused him to 
experiment in this direction ; and he soon found 
that she could stop the needle almost every time, 
just where she desired to stop it He then 
experimented with other objects — a compass, 
a glass bottle, a magnet, a pencil, a cigarette, — 
a variety of objects. The result was the same 
in all cases. The medium placed her hands on 
either side of the object; waited a few moments 
for the ^current^ to accumulate and then, rais- 
ing her hands, the object was raised a foot or 


more from the table. Usually, it fell with a 
crash. 

The obvious interpretation of these facts is 
that, somehow, Mile. Tomcz>k had succeeded in 
introducing a hair between her hands, and with 
it raised the various objects. Doctor Ochoro- 
wicz investigated this point with great care — 
a point all the more important inasmuch as the 
medium said she raised he objects by means 
of ^^an astral hair® which she materialized 
between her fingers — a hair sometimes visible. 
Doctor Ochorowicz was forced to the conclusion, 
howrever, that no such material hair existed; 
he felt; he photographed objects in the air; and 
finally he enlarged these photographs by throw- 
ing them onto a large screen. No hair was 
visible; though a real hair held between the 
hands under the same circumstances appeared 
as large as a good size rope. 

One curious and most mteresting fact in 
connection wuth the case is that a secondary 
personality, calling itself ^^Little Stasia,® devel- 
oped; and become a distinct personality. It is 
she who, it is said, produces the various phe- 
nomena. ^Little Stasia® promised that she 
would soon allow herself to be photographed. 
A few weeks later, a photograph of this little 
creature w-as obtained in Doctor Ochorowicz's 
house; no one being in the room This has 
created a profound impression. 

Finally, Doctor Ochorowicz's case has been 
investigated by two groups of scientific men, in 
Warsaw, one of which passed upon the photo- 
graphs of the^ manifestations; the other upon 
the mamfestations themselves Both were con- 
clusive. In both cases the committees deaded 
in favor of the genuineness of the phenomena; 
so that, at the present day, they are credited by 
the majonty of those who have investigated 
phenomena of this character. Because of the 
fact that the case has been observed in all its 
details from the start, it is considered a most 
important contribution of psychical science. 

One^ of the most striking events of the 
year — in fact of several years, — in this field, 
is the publication of Dr Stanley Hall's and 
Amy E. Tanner's ^Studies in Spintism,^ giving 
the (negative) results of their sittings with 
Mrs Piper, two years ago. The book is 
destructive and critical throughout, and attempts 
to^ explain, on a ^rationalistic® basis, not only 
spiritistic phenomena, and all the messages that 
have come through Mrs. Piper, and other sim- 
ilar mediums; but also telepathy, clairvoyance, 
and in fact, all supernormal phenomena what- 
ever The book is a most important one, in its 
way; and should be read by all close students 
of the problem. It is certain, however, that the 
book is in some respects unfair to the phenom- 
ena with which h deals, and in many cases 
states the facts inaccurately, — as Professor 
Hyslop showed at length in his review of the 
book. {Journal, American S P. R, Jan ipn). 
It is probable that a great amount of discussion 
will be occasioned by the book, however, and this 
will, at all events ,help to clarify the problem, — 
which, above all else, is greatly to be desired. 

Psycho-Epilepsy. See Abnormal Psy- 
chology. 

Psychology. The past few years have 
witnessed the gradual growth and extension of 
the %ew® or **^experimental psychology,® both 
as applied to human beings and animals. (See 
Animal Psychology). Until the middle of the 
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19th centiiry, the only psychology was intro- 
spective, and largely metaphysical ; and revolved 
around the nature of the soul, its connection 
with and mode of manifestation through an 
organism, its faculties,® etc, and was by many 
confounded with phrenology The new psy- 
chology, on the other hand, discards these 
methods almost completely, and depends upon 
an objective or external method of testing the 
mind and its powers. Apparatus, sometimes of 
a very technical and complicated character, is 
employed, and records are kept of the various 
tests The following will give an idea of the 
methods of the newer psychology. 

Reaction experiments have occupied the at- 
tention, very largely, of psychologists of this 
school Simple reactions are tried, which test 
the rapidity with which an individual can react 
to a given stimulus In this manner, the time 
can be measured in which a message can reach 
the brain, in the form of a sensory impression, 
and a return message given, in the form of a 
motor discharge A flash of light, for example, 
will be the signal; the subject is requested to 
press an electric key upon which his fingers 
rest, the instant he sees it The time interval ~ 
some fraction of a second — is known as his 
^reaction time® Extensive studies have been 
made of the reaction times of various indi- 
viduals in this manner — of piano players, prize 
fighters, marksmen, athletes, etc. Reactions to 
touch have been studied — also the sensitive- 
ness of the skin in various parts of the body. 
Thus, a compass is spread and its points 
separated from one another a very small dis- 
tance. The subj'ect is then pricked, and he is 
expected to say how far apart the needle points 
are. His ability to do so depends largely upon 
the individual; but various parts of the body 
differ considerably in their ability to locate the 
pricks The small of the back and the tongue 
can locate two distinct pricks with difficulty 
until the points are separated from one another 
an appreciable part of an inch, the hand and 
other parts of the body are, on tlie contrary, 
very sensitive. 

More complicated reaction experiments are 
those which involve mental operations, such 
as the addition of a row of figures, the count- 
ing of colors, or remembering how many obj‘ects 
lie upon the table — they only having been ex- 
posed for the fraction of a second By means 
of electncal self-recording- apparatus, experi- 
ments have been conducted in the steadiness 
of control; the power of will, attention, the 
sensitiveness to heat and cold, smell and taste, 
in hearing, color distinction and blending, in 
color sensitiveness, feeling, memory, rh3rthmic 
action, etc Studies have also been made of 
suggestion and expectation, of the emotions, 
which have been classified and analyzed; dreams 
have also been classified and analyzed, and so 
on. In short, mechanical apparatus has been 
employed in every department of psychology to 
obtain exact measurements of the interior 
mental life. 

While much information has doubtless been 
derived in this manner, there are those who 
contend that its value is veiy limited, when 
applied to daily fife. Certainly this method 
tells ns nothing of the essence of, mind, nor 
of. the ^asons or metboids of its manifestations. 
Jt mierely belk the tinie limits witfein which 
certadn thoughts and physiolo^cal reactions are 


carried on Its practical application to daily 
life, its uses, are very limited. Such experi- 
ments are of great value scientifically; but 
hardly warrant the years of work that have 
been devoted to this subject by group after 
group of experimenters all over the world. 

Of more practical value and of great in- 
terest is Prof. G. Stanley Hall’s volummcjs 
work ^Adolescence^ ; which gives a minute 
study of the mental life, in all its phases, of 
children from puberty to manhood or woman- 
hood ^ This monumental w^ork gives, for the 
first time in any language, an organized a id 
systematic study of the mind at this period of 
life, and its value to all parents and teachers 
is very great Works devoted to childhood, the 
psychology of education, training, etc , have mul- 
tiplied rapidly; and, within the past few years, 
several of importance have been published. In- 
trospective analjses of mental life by adults 
have also appeared — both by those who are 
normal, and are more or less psychologists, 
and by those who were insane and recovered 
their faculties Consult ^The Maniac,^ by one 
who has been one, (London 1908) ; <A Mind 
That Found Itself,^ by Clifford W. Beers, 
(New York 1908) Marshall’s exhaustive work 
on ^(Tonsciousness^^ (1909) studies the mental 
life in great detail, and with considerable 
ingenuity 

Studies in the psychology of advertising 
have occupied a large place in the field of 
psychology, — its practical application, and bear- 
ing upon the problems of daily life ensuring a 
rapid spread of interest in this subject Books 
have multiplied accordingly — many of whidi 
are good and helpful. Rev. J A Dewe’s book, 
<The Psychology of Politics and History,^ 
studies these questions in considerable detail; 
and from a point of view hitherto neglected. 
Some of his remarks upon the mind of the 
masses are very good; and these parts may be 
said to be the most important contribution to 
this aspect of psychology since the publication 
of LeBon’s ^The Crowd. ^ Dr. William Mc- 
Dougall, again, has written an extensive work 
on ^Social Psychology > (15^9), in which the 
gradual growth of our individual and collective 
consciousness is traced back to our earliest an- 
cestors. Various fantastic works, such, for 
instance, as Mrs. Annie Besant’s < Study of 
Consciousness,^ need not be reviewed in this 
place, as, perhaps, without the field of orffiodox 
psychology. 

Various works upon Ae ^psychology of sex® 
have recently appeared, in which the respective 
mental lives of man and of woman are 
analyzed. Typical of these are ^The Mental 
Traits of Sex,^ by Helen B. Thompson, and 
^The Alternate Sex: a Study of the Masculine 
Intellect in Woman and the Feminine in Man,> 
by Charles Godfrey Leland. Weiningeris ^Sex 
and Character^ is a most remar^hle work of 
this sort, and, no matter whether its conclusions 
be accepted or not, it will doubtless live as a 
classic m its way. Recent studies of abnormal 
mental life have been numerous; some of the 
most important being Grasset’s ^Semi-Insane 
and the Semi-Responsible^ ; Forel’s ^Nervous 
and Mental Hygiene^ ; etc. Marsh’s Theory 
of Mind^; Bergson’s ^Time and Free Will,^ 
and Jamesf’ doctrine of ^ Pragmatism^ are 
representative of the philosophico-p^hological 
scnooL James’ ^Varieties of Religious Ex- 
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perience,^ and Flarold Begbie*s ^Twice Bom 
Men^ are important contributions to the psy- 
chology of religious phenomena; and Cutten’s 
^Psychological Phenomena of Chnstianity^ 
gives a very clear historical summary of these 
phenomena throughout all ages. 

A large kterature has grown up within 
the past two or three >ears bearing upon 
®new thought^^ and practical psychology, as ap- 
plied to everj’-day life Payot’s ^Education of 
the WilP is an excellent manual of this char- 
acter — one of the few thw.t are really scien- 
tific and practical in their handling of the 
delicate subjects with which the book deals. 
Dubois’s ^Self-Control and How to Secure It^ 
is a practical manual which should be helpful 
to Sunday-school teachers, and in other direc- 
tions. The recent literature in this subject is 
immense. 

A great deal of work has been devoted to a 
study of the subconscious mind; the problem 
having been attacked from various standpoints. 
A symposium on the subconscious was printed 
in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology, and 
has since been pubhshed in book form under 
the title of ^Subconscious Phenomena ^ Jas- 
trow’s book, ^The Subconscious,^ is devoted 
entirely to an analysis of this problem; which 
Myers, in his Human Personality,^ attacked 
from a very different point of view. An im- 
portant series of articles by Dr. Morton Prince 
on ®The Unconscious,^ appeared in the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, but have not as yet 
been published in book form. In this journal 
will also be found important contributions to the 
psycholo^ of Dreams, Hystena, verious states 
representing altered personality, the psychology 
of the lesser neuroses, etc. See Abnormal 
Psychology, Dreams, etc 

This question of alternating, or double or 
multiple personality, has lately attracted wide 
attention, owing to the fact that, in several 
cases of this character, the victims were forced 
to appear in court; and the legal inquiry 
naturally resulted in stimulating a wide popular 
interest in the subject The lapses of memory 
have accordingly been studied with great care, 
and considerable space is devoted to this ques- 
tion in recent psychological literature. 

Psychology, Animal. See Animal Psy- 
chology. 

Psychotherapy. Within the past few years 
great interest has been manifested in relation 
to psychotherapy, mind-cure, faith cure, Chris- 
tian Science, Hypnotic cures, miraculous heal- 
ings, laying on^ of hands, and in general, 
methods of healing the body by means of the 
mind. The foundation of the Emmanuel 
Church Movement, at Boston, has done much 
to stimulate interest and bnng home to the 
layman the fact that many of his lesser troubles 
are of mental ongin, and can be cured by 
mental means. In the public mind, however, 
all of these methods are confounded; and all 
systems which do not fall in line with the 
orthodox physiological treatment are classed 
together in one great package, labelled ®inind- 
aiTtP^ To the public, all are equally outrL 
This is by no means the case, however, for, 
while some of them have a basis in scientific 
fact, as understood today, others can only be 
considered bizarre fancies, judged by the same 
standards. Let us consider each of these in 
turn. 


In the field of hypnotism, (q v ) much im- 
portant work has been done, and several theories 
propounded — particularly the theory of Bons 
Sidis — of the ^^hypnoidal® state Professor Du- 
bois, of the University of Berne, has lately 
published a book, attacking the hypnotic theory, 
and advancing a method of his own — a S3’Stem 
of ps3'chic persuasion, in which the mind and 
will of the patient are appealed to, — without 
the necessity of putting the patient to sleep. 
Professor Forel and others have replied to the 
position occupied of Dubois, and the contro- 
versy at present rages with some bitterness. 

An important book on the subject of psy- 
chotherapy, properly so-called, is that of Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg, who, m his book on this 
subject, defines the limits of suggestion, and 
the methods of modem science, according to the 
views of the orthodox scientist It must be 
said, however, that Professor Munsterberg’s 
views are by no means universally accepted by 
his psychological colleagues — his position that 
there is, strictly speaking, no ^subconscious 
mind,^^ eg, having called forth replies^ from 
more than one source. At the same time, it 
must be acknowledged that, these defects apart, 
Professor Munsterberg’s work is important and 
enlightening. 

Mind-cure and faith-cure are usually classed 
together with inetaphysical healing All these 
systems begin with the assumption that mind is 
all-powerful , that it can rectify an existing 
condition of mind or body, if only the faith 
and the will be strong enough Most of these 
systems admit the existence of ^matter,^ — 
though there is much contradiction on this 
point, as in practical application they seem to 
go on the assumption that matter is non-ex- 
istent There are various leaders in this field — 
each one having his own special following 
Horatio Dresser and Ralph Waldo Trine are 
examples of one system of healing and teach- 
ing; Leander Edmund Whipple, of purely 
^metaphysicaP healing; Charles Brodie Patter- 
son of another branch, and Henry Wood of 
still another. The books of the vanous 
authors referred to must be consulted in order 
to ascertain the fine distinctions which are 
drawn between one system of teaching and 
another. 

The subject of Christian Science (qv.) has 
been treated separately, and need not be re- 
ferred to especially in this place As is well 
known, ^ the teachings of Mrs Eddy consist 
chiefly in the belief that matter is non-existent ; 
that matter cannot experience sensation, and 
that «spint, mind, soul, God is all-in-all® ; and 
consequently ^^sin, sickness, and death are non- 
existent — mere illusions of mortal mind® The 
pros and cons of the system have, however, 
been discussed under the article devoted to that 
subject 

As to the ^laying on of hands,® it is inter- 
esting to note that a building has been erected 
in Kansas City, Mo., for the express purpose 
of curing ^^spint obsession^ ; and curing diseases 
of all kinds by the ^laying on of hands,® as 
in the Scriptures. The founder of this In- 
stitute — ®The Temple of Light,® as it has been 
called, IS Dr. C C. Carson — a spiritualist, who 
states he has undertaken the whole work at the 
suggestion of his wife, dead some years past, 
who has given him instructions through various 
^mediums ® 
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Because of its bearing upon mind-cure and uterus and appendages; 571 tuberculosis; 5 
Science in particular, the publication acute diseases, 69 tumors; i foreign bodies 
Mars' book, ^The Interpretation in the body (finger); 181 nervous disorders; 
of Life, has special significance and interest, and 299 minor diseases of various sorts 
It attempts to show that the trend of philosophy This is an imposing list , but when one con- 
nas been towards idealism throughout the ages, siders the thousands of sick and suffering who 
and the author sees what he conceives to be travel to Lourdes every year, in £e«,rch of 
the logical fulfillment of ^ the tendency in the health, ready to believe in the miraculous 
present system of Christian Science, with its powers of the water; when we stop to consider 
denial of matter. The book — displaying as it that, in all this time, — nearly half a century, — 
does, a good knowledge of the history of among all these thousands of cases, there have 
philosophy, is a curious contribution to modern been, to date, only 11 cures of lameness, 48 
scientinc thought. ^ ^ of dyspepsia; 9 of asthma, etc, the impres- 

Perhaps the most significant fact in this siveness of the total shrinks; and the wonder 
connection which has occurred in recent \ ears is is, not that so many have been cured , but that, 
the reading of a number of papers on tiie sub- amidst so man}", so few have received perman- 
ject of ps} chotherapeutics before the annual ent benefit. The greatest total is tuberculosis 
Therapeutic Society at its meeting held in New (571 cases); but of these, how can we be 
Haven, 6, 7, and 8 IMay 1909 These papers certain that a large percentage really had con- 
were subsequently published m the Journal of sumption at all ; and what assurance have we 
Abnormal Psychology ^ and republished in book- that they were not, in realitv, various simple 
form under the title of < Psychotherapeutics. ^ diseases of the lungs, — diagnosed at the time 
The contributers were all men of weight m as tuberculosis, and benefited temporanly or 
the medical profession, — even of eminence,— permanently by the waters and the mode of 
comprising, among others, Drs, Morton Prince, life adopted at the cure? 

F H. Gerrish, J J. Putnam, E. W Taylor, Boris At the same time, it must be admitted that 
Sidis, G. A. Waterman, J. E. Donley, Ernest a number of cures cannot be explained in so 
Jones, and Tom A Williams. The subjects easy a manner. Only recently, Monsignor 
treated included ^Psychological Principles and Amette, the Archbishop, has given his canonical 
the Need of Psychotherapy^^; ®The Therapeu- judgment on five recoveries ^^due to the inter- 
tic Value of Hypnotic Suggestions^ ; ^Simple cession of Our Lady of Lourdes » These five 
Explanation and Re-education as a Therapeutic cases were all studied by a committee appointed 
Methodss, <<The Treatment of Fatigue States^s; i June 1907, by the late Archbishop Cardinal 
« Psycho-Analysis and Psychotherapyss ; «The Richard The committee examined the evi- 
Psychotherapeutic Value of the Hjrpnoidal dence, medical and other, and concluded . first, 
Statens ; ^^Obsessions and Associated Conditions that the subject was suffering from the disease 
in so-called Psychastheniass ; <^PsychoprophyIaxis alleg^ ; second, that the cure was instantane- 
in Childhoodss, ^The Relation of Character ous; and third, that the cure had proved 
Formation to Psjxhotherapy,s> etc. permanent. 

This serves to show us that treatment by All five of the cases were women. One 
suggestion is now becoming a recognized branch suffered from a sore on the right leg, from 
of medical practice; and this joint report is which she has suffered three years; one of 
probably the most important step that has been tuberculosis and ulcers; another from tubercu- 
taken in this direction since 1898, when the losis; another of tuberculosis peritordtis; and 
subject of hypnotism was first brought up for other of inflammatory oedema, 
discussion in the psychological section of the After a careful examination of all the evi- 
British Medical Association, and papers were dence, it was concluded that these cures were 
read on the subject by Drs J. Milne Bram- ^miraculous® ; and the testimony of the physi- 
w"ell, F. W. H. IMyers, David Yellowless, John cians who attended them was adduced in sup- 
F. Woods, and Charles A. Mercier. port of this dictum. 

As to the miracles of Lourdes and ^miracul- Still more recentliy, a great sensation was 
ous® healing generally, much of interest has caused in New York, — at the Church of St. 
transpired during the past few years. The al- Jean Baptist, — when a number of cures were 
leged miracles of the grotto of St. Anne de apparently effected over the relics of St. 
Beaupre are still fresh in the mind, rivalling Anne, placed on exhibition there, and applied 
those of Lourdes in their number and char- by priests to those who appealed to the saint for 
acter. So far, no detailed account of any of relief. Numbers of patients left their crutches 
these cures has been issued by any competent at the altar ; and, in some cases, it was asserted 
medical man, however, and the cures rest on that blindness and deafness were cured, and 
a very insecure basis, in many cases As to other diseases alleviated. As yet, however, no 
the Lourdes cases, the book recently published official report has appeared, signed by a medical 
by Dr Georges Bertin, physician at Lourdes, man; and there is reason to think that some 
gives an official summary of every case cured of the cures represented rather the will and 
at Lourdes from Feb 1858 to i Sept 1904 — faith of the sufferer than an actual cure of a 
a period of 46 years. During this period, his bodily disease. This the papers seemed to in- 
book says, there have been, in all, 2,642 cures dicate at the time At all events, it is certain 
of all sorts at the sacred grotto. These in- that many cures have been effected in the past 
dude 148 cases of diseases of the digestive by such means; and it is also certain that the 
system; disorders of the circulation, 99 of explanation is, in many cases, lacking, and that 
the respiratory organs; 41 of the urinary the cures cannot be interpreted according to 
organs ; 95 of the spinal cord (medulla) ; 383 the present system of medical science. The 
of the brain; 96 of the bones, 128 of the joints; subject of psychotherapeutics and mind- and 
105 of the eyes; 29 of the ear; i of the nasal faith-cure in general is certainly attracting wide 
cavities, 31 of the sHn; 45 diseases of the attention; and, while much maybe said against 
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some of the extravagances connected with cer- 
tain aspects of the system, it has doubtless 
done much real good; and will continue to do 
more and more good as the years elapse. 

Public Health Association, American. 
The annual meeting of the association was 
held at Milwaukee, Sept. 1910, when the appli- 
cations of 171 persons for membership in the 
association were favorably acted on The most 
important action taken at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing was the creation of a section on sociology. 
A ^^section’'^ of the association represents a 
group of members devoting their time and 
attention to the studj' particularly of one branch 
of public hygiene, and the sociological section 
■wnll demand the interest of those members who 
are especially interested in sociology in its 
relations to public health. In view ^ of the 
growing importance of engineering, in its rela- 
tions to public health, the association authonzed, 
pro\dsionalIy, the organization of a section on 
sanitary engineering. The association provided 
at the Milwaukee meeting, for the publication 
of a monthly journal, beginning Jan. 1911, to 
be known as the Journal of the Public Health 
Association. 

Public Option Law. This is the system^ by 
which the voters give expression to their view 
on various subjects Some call it ^’^the advisory 
system^ of government The public opinion law 
is, therefore, close to the initiative and refer- 
endum. Illinois has the best known statute 
on the subject Belleville in that Stete has a 
separate act of its own. The public opinion 
law is also in operation in Detroit, Buffalo, 
Winnetka, Illinois, and Geneva in the same 
State An elaborate act for a public opinion 
system was introduced in the New Jersey As- 
sembly I Feb 1909, and referr^ to the com- 
mittee on judiciary. The Illinois law was 
enacted ii May 1901., The act prorides *^for 
an expression of opinion by electors on ques- 
tions of public policy at any general or special 
election^ Any question of public policy pe- 
titioned for must be submitted at a general or 
special election upon the written petition of 25 
per cent of the registered voters of any in- 
corporated town, village, city, township, or 
school district; or 10 per cent of the registered 
voters of the State. The question submitted 
shall be printed in plain, prominent type upon 
a separate ballot, the same as constitutional 
amendments or other public measures that the 
people vote upon. The first petition filed had 
109,418 signatures covering the questions of 
municipal ownership of gas, electric light, and 
direct nominations; the second had 146,134 sig- 
natures and dealt with the initiative and refer- 
endum, and the direct election of United States 
Senators ; the third petition, having 131,417 sig- 
natures, dealt with the immediate municipal 
ownership of street railways, police power 
licenses, and good service instead of franchises 
and direct election of the Chicago School 
Board. Figures of the last election of this 
character show that out of 180,000 voters who 
went to the polls in the city precincts of Chi- 
cago, from 115,000 to 145,000 voted on each 
of the propositions. The public opinion system 
is merely an entering wedge. It makes pos- 
sible the installation of any measure by a ma- 
jority vote, while should a temporary defeat 
occur the same measure can be carried into the 


next campaign and made a paramount issue. 
As a State remedy, it is possible to be installed 
before the initiative and referendum, which re- 
quires a constitutional amendment The sys- 
tem of making the public opinion law effective 
is to require all candidates to pledge in writing 
that they will obey the will of their constit- 
uents w'hen expressed by a referendum vote 
Under the proposed law in New Jersey, when 
10 per cent of the voters, calculated upon the 
basis of the last vote for governor, shall peti- 
tion the legislature for the passage of any 
measure, the latter, as proposed by the peti- 
tioners, shall be numbered and nrinted, in- 
dorsed <^hntroduced by initiative petition,^^ and 
shall take the same course as other bills and 
resolutions. If the measure is defeated cr 
vetoed, the question of adopting it shall be sub- 
mitted to the voters of the State for an ex- 
pression of opinion. The Legislature or either 
a majority of the Senate or Assembly can 
order a competing measure to be submitted 
and the voters may express their choice or vote 
against both. If either measure receives a 
majority at the polls the Secretary of State 
must present it to the Senate and General As- 
sembly together with a statement of the vote 
cast and the Legislature must vote upon it 
again. ^ Under the public opinion ordinance of 
Belleville, 111 .,^ every petition to the city council 
proposing an instruction to a public official and 
signed by at least 5 per cent of the registered 
voters of the city, shall be received and re- 
ferred to a committee, testimony shall be taken 
and the measure reported back, together with 
such amendments, substitute or recommenda- 
tions as IS thought best; and a yea and nay 
vote taken, after which the measure as origin- 
ally introduced together with the amended meas- 
ure, substitute or recommended measure, shall 
be submitted to an advisory vote of the regis- 
tered voters of the city. 

Public Service Corporations. Census 
Director Durand, in his report on the statis- 
tics of cities having a population of 30,000 
and over in 1908, presents a table showing 
by cities the municipal receipts from all pri- 
vately owned public service corporations, ex- 
cept^ steam railroad companies, which enjoy 
special uses or privileges in the streets and 
highways. 

The receipts exhibited include only those 
collected and retained by the cities as part of 
their revenue Some cities pay over to the 
county and State a portion of the money col- 
lected from these corporations, and in some 
others the corporations pay taxes or franchise 
dues to the State only or to the State and 
county in addition to those paid to the city. 

The corporations included are pnncipally 
street railway companies, light, heat, and power 
companies, telephone and telegraph companies, 
water companies, and those operating toll 
bridges or ferries. 

Data are given for all of the 158 cities 
covered by the report except New York City, 
Detroit, and East St. Louis. 

From taxes, licenses, and public service 
privileges of public service corporations, Chi- 
cago received $4,506,516, or more than three 
times the amount reported for any other city. 
The street railways alone contnbuted $3,024,- 
363 of this total, and light and power com- 
panies $1447,243. In addition to Chicago the 
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following cities reported receipts from these 
sources in excess of $500,000. Boston, $1,350,- 
683, St. Louis, $1,258,508, Baltimore, $1,195,- 
743, San Francisco, $614,644, Cle\eiand, 
$531)651 and Cincinnati, $523,558 
^ In addition to these receipts some cities re- 
ceived money from public service corporations 
as reimbursements for payments made by the 
cities m connection with street sprinkling, 
cleaning, or repairing. Philadelphia was paid 
$499)785 by its street railway system for re- 
imbursements, while Chicago received $164,- 
843 from its public service corporations for 
this purpose. No other city received in excess 
of $100,000. 

In this report the Bureau of the Census 
endeavors to make a comparison between the 
value of salable public properties in cities and 
the outstanding debt incurred in the acquisition 
or construction of such properties. The prop- 
erties included consist of land, buildings, and 
equipment of departments ; lands, buildings, and 
equipment of municipal and public service en- 
terprises, and miscellaneous real property 

The total estimated value of these prop- 
erties in 1908 was $2,738,199,000 and the debt 
outstanding against them approximately $1,213,- 
080,000. The ratio of debt to value was, there- 
fore, 44 per cent The ratio of outstanding 
debt, issued for land, buildings, and properties 
of departments to the present value of such 
land, buildings, and properties, was 42 per cent; 
the corresponding ratio for municipal service 
entei^irises was 41 per cent, and for public 
service enterprises, approxnnately 57 per cent 
From all the facts considered, the inference 
may be drawn that somewhat more than one- 
half of the reported valuation of all municipal 
properties has already been paid for by uie 
cities from revenues received. 

Of especial interest is the ratio between debt 
incurred for water-supply systems and the re- 
ported valuation of such systems. The valua- 
tion reported for 1908 was $690,000,000, and 
the debt outstanding $312,000,000, or 45.2 per 
cent of the valuation The corresponding ratio 
for 1907 was 43 6 per cent The ratio between 
the debt of the water-supply system of New 
York City and the valuation of the system was 
607 per cent Over one-fourth, or 269 per 
cent, of the total debt incurred for this class 
of public service enterprises is shown for this 
city. The debt outstanding against the water- 
supply systems of San Francisco, Cambridge, 
and Atlantic City is in excess of their valuation. 
See Public Service Commissions; Public 
Utilities Law. 

Public Trust Funds. Entering into 
the accounts of cities are certain funds the 
principal of which has been donated to the 
city, and the income of which is to be expended 
for the benefit of the citizens in some specified 
manner. If the expenditure is for an object 
for which the city authonties may lawfully 
make appropriations, the fund is called a pub- 
lic trust fund for mumcipal uses, and if not, 
one for nonmuniapal uses. 

Public trust funds for municipal uses are 
established for , objects of chari^, education, 
pensions, and other public benefits. Of the 
158 cities having a population of over 30^000 
in 1908, 112 reported 574 of these funds. Of 
these funds 141 were fpr pensions of city em- 
ployees, ,123 Wr libraries, ip9 for charities 


106 for education, 39 for hospitals, and 56 for 
other objects. The assets of these funds at 
the close of 1908 amounted to $64,288,086, of 
which $55)958,839 was reported by cities of over 
300,000 population The assets in Philadelphia 
amounted to $28,367,317, in Chicago to $13,- 
571,197, in Boston to $3,099,339; in St. Louis 
to $2,811,021; in New York to $2,465,203; and 
in Cincinnati to $2,032,081 

The assets of the Girard funds in Phila- 
delphia, the income of which is applied to 
charitable and educational objects, amounted to 
a total of $25,673,000. 

Public trust funds for the use of libraries 
are usually for the purchase of books. Of the 
123 funds for libraries, 34 were m Boston, 
Mass. 

Trust funds for charitable uses are most 
numerous in Philadelphia, Boston, and Salem; 
those for education, in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
. delphia, and Cambridge All of the 39 hospital 
funds were reported by cities m Massachusetts, 
17 being in Boston and 17 in Worcester 

Of the total assets of these funds, $15,167,- 
867 consisted of investments in the securities 
of the cities reporting the funds, $45,663,752 
of real estate and securities of their own city 
and of other cities , and $3,444467 of cash. The 
receipts from interest and other earnings 
amounted to $3,417,017, which is equivalent to 
a return of 5 38 per cent on the average amount 
of assets held during the year. 

Public Utilities. The drastic regulation 
of public utilities is becoming the policy of an 
increasing number of States. The day of com- 
missions, clothed solely with the power to re- 
commend and not enforce, is of the past. 
During the last three years, the idea has gained 
wide acceptance that a public service corpora- 
tion, which owes its existence to the State and 
thnves upon a franchise given by the State or 
local governments is not a private business 
and should, therefore, be subject to govern- 
ment regulation in so far as its dealings with 
its patrons and the general public are con- 
cerned. During 1910, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, following in the wake of New York and 
Wisconsin, created public utility commissions. 
In Maryland, there is the court review pro- 
vision to be found in the Wisconsin law. The 
New Jersey act gives the commission jurisdic- 
tion over telephone companies as well as all 
other public utilities. It even makes the grant- 
ing of franchises dependent on the approval 
of that body. There were important changes 
made in the pubhc utilities law of New York, 
The jurisdiction of the commission was ex- 
tended over telephone and telegraph companies 
and the commutation rates of railroads. This 
extension of power had been asked for by 
Governor Hughes at the 1909 session, but it 
was not until the next one that it was granted. 
Telephone and railroad commutation rates have 
long been a matter of dispute in New York, 
and this largely inspired the ^ governor to 
recommend that the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion have jurisdiction in the matter. 

The Public Utilities Law of New York went 
into effect on i July 1907- It was the first 
important measure asked for by Governor 
Hughes and only passed both houses of the 
L^slatnre after a spirited contest in which 
the Governor, himself, took part, by arousing 
public sentiment in the subject. No better 
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explanation of the reasons for the law has able the running of more trains. Some minor 
been given than that of William M Ivins, orders on the subject were the providing of 
the special counsel for that body in the first guards to help load and unload the cars, side 
district In an arUcle in The Century, he stated doors on express trains, a speed control at 
that the act was intended to accomplish the express stations in order to allow the trams 
following (i) To prevent wrongs in over- to follow each other with greater rapidity and 
capitalization, and in the issue of corporate better electric light for the illumination of the 
secunties; (2) to prevent monopoly by mak- cars. For the prevention of accidents, the sur- 
ing It impossible for one corporation to hold face cars were ordered equipped with fenders 
more than 10 per cent of the stock of another; and wheel guards of the type found by experts 
(3) to secure the efficient control of corporate to be the most effective. As a result, whereas 
accounting, bnng about publicity on the subject for 1907-08, 508 persons were fatally injured 
and end the practises of public service cor- by the roads, the figures for the following year 
porations of keeping books that fail to re- showed a decrease of 128, or 30 per cent less, 
present their true condition; (4) to compel an A most important work of the commission in 
adequate and honest product at fair and reason- the First District has consisted in passing on 
able rates, without discrimination among users applications of corporations for the issuance 
or consumers, (5) by investigation, to throw of securities An early one was that of The 
the light of publicity on the operation of those Interborough Rapid Transit Company. It 
kinds of business which the interest and wel- asked leave to execute a mortgage for $SS>ooor 
fare of the community is a pnmary consider- 000 in order to pay certain notes then conung 
ation; and (6) to secure the safety of the due The commission granted the application, 
general public. Under the New York law, there upon the company including in the mortgage, 
are two commissions: one for Greater New its mterest in the elevated railways as well as 
York, the first district, the other for the rest the subway When the Coney Island ^ and 
of the State. The original act placed all trans- Brooklyn railroad made application to issue 
portation, gas, and electncal companies within bonds for $372,000 in order to make certain 
the borders of the State under the jurisdiction improvements, the commission made an investi- 
of the commission. It has the power to make gation and found that a large part of the funds 
their rates reasonable, and prevent discrimm- were to be used for mere replacements instead 
ation. The safety and adequacy of the ser- of actual improvements and only to offset de- 
vice are also within the junsdiction of the preciation; that this depreciation should be 
board. It also may require that the accounting met by a fund created from annual earnings, 
methods of public service corporations be uni- It finally allowed a bond issue of $107,000 and 
form and the books kept so as to reveal their ordered that the bonds be sold for not less 
actual financial condition, and that their capi- than 80 

tahzation represent present values instead of The Wisconsin law differs from the New 
future. A most important work of the com- York law in two features It requires the com- 
mission for Greater New York has been the mission to value all the property of every pub- 
laying out and construction of the subways lie utility actually used and to publish the value 
under contemplation, llort than half the time of the physical property along with the value 
and 70 per cent of the expenditures of the of all the property. It also places plants owned 
commission have been devoted to it The com- by municipalities under the same regulations 
mission in the First District has been giving as those of private corporations. Their method 
consideration to 10,000 complaints annually, of accounting is the same and they must go to 
The method of procedure in such cases is the commission if they desire to raise rates 
simple. Every complaint received is acknowl- The physical valuation is the most important 
ledged and forwarded to the company against feature of the Wisconsin act For this purpose, 
which it is made with a request that the cause there is a staff of saentific investigators re- 
be removed within 10 days or an explanation quired - to investigate and ascertain for each 
sent to the complainant and the commission, public utility what is the reasonable value of 
If the explanation is not satisfactory, the mat- the service it renders to the public The com- 
ter is investigated by the experts of the com- pany is obliged to submit all its evidence to that 
mission. Upon their report, recommendations body and only on what it submits can it go 
are made. This, however, is often only a pre- into court and seek a review of the findings, 
liminary step. For if any side should be dis- No settled rules of evidence guide the commis- 
satisfied with the recommendations,^ a hearing sion in its work. It can consider any document, 
must be held. Where the matter is of great writing or statement that bears on the subject 
irnportance, the hearing is public. The com- An important decision on the subject was the 
mission then renders final decision It will overruling of the contention that value meant 
either dismiss the complaint or serve an order power over others and was based on stocks, 
on the company to comply with it, which order bonds, or capitalization of net earnings. Like 
also gives a time himt The penalty for dis- the New York body, the commission has paid 
obedience may be as much as $5,000 a day in much attention to gas meters with the result 
Ae case of a transportation company, and that they are now on a more accurate basis. 
$r,ooo for a gas and electric Of the com- t» t. a • . 
plaints received, one-third are usually settled Publishes Association, Directory. See 
amicably. In about one-quarter of the cases. Directory Publishers Association 
^ey are usually found to be trivial or basdess. Publishing, 1910. The book production of 
Many of the complaints considered in the First the United States for 1910 passed all records 
Distnct related to the overcrowding in the exceeding even the high water mark of 1900! 
subway. The experts of the commission made and placing us close to the head of the book 
an invesbgation. An important result was the producing countries of the world. Though 
lengfthening of the station platforms to en- there have been few books of preeminent merit 
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the level of excellence has been uniformly high. 
The following figures sum up the production 
of books in vanous countries American publi- 
cations, 1909 (including new editions) — Fic- 
tion 1,098; theology and religion, 903; useful 
arts, 775, literature and collected works, 1,136; 
medical hygiene, 756, juvenile, 712; poetry and 
the drama, 671 , political and social science, 
628; physical and mathematical science, 620; 
law, 591, biography, correspondence, 563; his- 
tory, 542, description, geography, travel, 474; 
education, 467, fine arts, illustrated gift books, 
269, domestic and rural, 204, philosophy, 197, 
works of reference, 113, sports and amusement, 
109, humor and satire, 73. Total 1909, 10,901; 
total 1908, 9,254, total 1907, 9,620, total 1906, 
7,139; total 1905, 8,112; total 1904, 8,291; total 
1903, 7,856, total 1902, 7,883, total 1901, 8,141; 
total 1900, 6,356 , total 1899, 5,321 , total 1898, 
4,886; total 1897, 4,928 Of the production of 
1909, there were 8,308 books by American au- 
thors. British publications 1909 (mcluding 
new editions) — Religion, philosophy, etc, 
1,022 ; educational, classical and philological, 
629; fiction, juvenile works, etc, 2,881, law, 
jurisprudence, etc, 243; political and social 
economy, commerce, etc, 752; arts and 
sciences, 1,201 , voyages, travels, geography, 
533; history, biography, etc., 913; poetry and 
drama, 475, year-books and serials in volumes, 
517; medicine and surgery, etc, 347, belles-let- 
tres, essays, etc, 304; miscellaneous, including 
pamphlets, 908. Total 1909, 10,725. German 
publications, 1908 — Bibliography, etc, 649; 
theology, 2,566 , law, etc , 3,032 ; medicine, 1,785 ; 
natural sciences, etc., i,7S4; philosophy, etc,, 712; 
education, etc., 4,203; language, etc., i,772, his- 
tory, 1,317; geography, 1,436; military science, 
703; commerce, 2,047, architecture and engi- 
neering, 1,074; domestic economy, agriculture, 
1,007; popular literature, 4162; ait, 903; year- 
books, 617; miscellaneous, 578 Total 1908, 30,- 
317 French publications, total 1908, 8,805 

Pugilism. See Sports, Boxing. 

Pullman Car Rates. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission after an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the charges made by the Pullman 
company for berths in its cars, ordered a cut 
in prices which will make a difference in the 
earnings of the company of $1,500,000 yearly 
The company was also ordered to charge 20 per 
cent less for upper berths than lower berths. 
Only three main line roads, the Great Northern, 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford, and 


UAKERS. See Friends, Society of. 

Quebec. The French Province of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the battleground 
of Franco-Anghcan strife when Canada's infant 
history was malang 

Area and Populahon.— The Province of 
Quebec is about 346,930 square miles in extent, 
and the population ^ over 1,620/xxD. i he ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are French-speaking 
Quebec, the capital, is situated on a gigantic 
rock overlooking the St Lawrence; population 
78,000. Montreal is the largest city of the 
province, and of the Dominion. It has 390/xx) 
inhabitants. Other important towns are; Sher- 
brooke, 15,000; Three Rivers, 8,350; Hull, 17,- 
000; St Hyacinthe, 10,600; and I>evis, 7,300. 


the Milwaukee system do not use cars operated 
by the Pullman company and are not affected 
by the ruling The reduction was based on an 
average of $2 a day for a berth The reduc- 
tion is shown in the rates out of New York: 
to Chicago, $3 75 instead of $5 , to St Louis, 
$4 50 instead of $6 ; to Washington, $i 50 in- 
stead of $2; to Atlanta, $4.15 instead of $5.50. 
The new schedule Tvas ordered to be in effect 
20 Jan 1911. 

Punishment, Capital, See Capital Pun- 
ishment. 

Pure Food Act See Food Legislation, 

Purity Movement Lessons upon purity 
and the social evil should be taught in the 
public schools, according to letters from Charles 
W Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and John D. Rockefeller, Jr, which 
were read at a conference held at Chicago in 
Sept 1910, by members of the Illinois Vigi- 
lance Committee, the Midnight Mission of Chi- 
cago, and the American Punty Federation The 
conference was for the purpose of meeting the 
members of the Purity Federation, who made 
a 30-days' tour of the West and South, and 
to exchange ideas regarding social problems. 
At each stop of the delegation lectures w^ere 
given and literature distributed They went to 
Minneapolis, thence to Winnipeg, where they 
divided into two parties for work through 
Canada, joining again at Seattle. In his letter 
Doctor Eliot said* ^Tn my opinion, the social 
evil and the diseases incident thereto ought to 
be publicly discussed, so that feasible remedies 
may be decided upon and applied. I am entirely 
convinced that the policy of silence upon these 
subjects has failed disastrously.^^ Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, founder of the Christian Endeavor 
movement, in opening at Sagamore Beach, 
Mass., a conference on the moral and religious 
training of the young, declared that flagrant 
immorality existed in the public schools and 
that it was a well-known fact that in some of 
the colleges even gross immorality, drunkenness 
and lechery are no bar to a degree if only 
examinations^ can be passed and percentages 
of scholarship are barely tolerable ^The su- 
preme reason for calling this conference is its 
supreme need,^^ said Doctor Clark. ^Every 
nght-minded American believes that good 
morals should be taught as well as arithmetic 
and geography.^ 

Pyrometer, See Astro-physics. 


Government, Religion, Justice, and Educa- 
tion , — There is a Lieutenant-Governor, assisted 
by a Legislative Council of 24 members (ap- 
pointed for life), and a Legislative Assembly 
of 74 members, elected for five year terms of 
office. The Premier of Canada and many of 
the country’s ablest politicians are natives of 
Quebec, and of French descent The province 
is democratic in all its ways. The revenue for 
1908 amounted to $6,081,500; expenditure, 
$5,095,000; debt $3,785,000. The prevalent reli- 
gion is Roman Catholicism, there being 1429,250 
of that faith in the 1901 population ; com- 
municants of the Church of England in that 
year numbered 81,550; Presbyterians, 5^000; 
Methodists, 42^00; Baptists, 8,500. The ad- 
969 
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ministration of justice is effected through the 
tnbunals common to Canadian provinces. The 
education grant from the Government amounted 
in 1908 to about $965,000, being second only to 
that of Ontario In said year there were 6,500 
schools (100 more than Ontario), with 12,000 
teachers, and 360,500 pupils. 

Industries and Commerce land open 
for settlement in the province in 1909 amounted 
to about 6,238,000 acres. Gram is an important 
agncultural product. Wheat raised in 1908, 

1424.000 bushels] oats, 35,478,000, and barley, 

2.170.000 bushels Land devoted to these prod- 
ucts, about 1,757,600 acres The forest area 
covers ^ 120,000,000 acres, about one- third of 
which is under immediate or prospective opera- 
tion. The wood-pulp industry is of great and 
increasing importance The fisheries in 1907 
were the source of about $2,095,000 worth of 
products. Minmg and stockraismg are both 
important in Quebec. There were in 1906 
about 1,400 cheese factones, and 630 cream- 
eries, together with other dairy concerns. 
Manufactunng establishments in 1905 numbered 
4,965, employing 119,000 individuals, paying 
wages and salaries amounting to $47,160,500, 
and producing goods to the value of $219,861,- 
650. Commerce with United States is brisk, 
but the trade, of course, is chiefly with Great 
Britain. 

Communications . — Ocean steamers sail down 
the St. Lawrence as far as Montreal, at which 
port the shipping in 1905 consisted of about 
1,228,200 tons entered, and 1,256,900 tons cleared. 
The railways of the province are extending. 
Montreal is now only 18-days’ journey from 
Yokohama, via the Dominion railways and a 
government line of Pacific steamers Postal, 
telegraphic, and telephonic services are first- 
class The province enjoys full benefits of 
^civilization® as defined in America In the 
Dominion of Canada, Quebec takes second 
place, Ontano ranking as the first province 

Queensland. A colony (prior to 1859 part 
of New South Wales) in the north-east of 
Australia. The area is about 670,500 square 
miles. At the close of 1909 there were about 
578,550 people in the country; an increase of 
more than 75,000 since the census of 1901. In 
that year there were 68,600 English-born peo- 
ple; 37,650 from Ireland; 19,950 from Scot- 
land; 24,850 from New South Wales; 13,150 
from Germany, and^ many Australian bom. 
There were 9,300 Chinese; 9,300 Polynesians; 
2,250 Japanese; etc. The chief town is Bris- 
bane, 143,100 inhabitants; other towns are 
Rockhampton, 19,700; Maryborough, 12,900; 
Townsville, i5,Soo; Ipswich, 15,250; Too- 
woomba, 14,000 

Government ^ and Finance . — In accordance 
with the provisions of the ^Electors Enact 
Amendment Act of 1905,® 88,500 women voted 
in 1908. Those who reside in the colony 12 
months become^ duly qualified electors. Under 
the administration of aldermen and councillors 
there are 160 subdivisions of the Government. 
The Legislative Assembly in Queensland has 
72 members, popularly elected; the L^slative 
Council is composed of 45 members, who are 
nominated by the Crown for life. The regula- 
tion of laws and taxes rests with the Parlia- 
ment At the head of the Government stands 
a Governor, assisted by a Premier and a Minis- 
try. The revenue for 1909 amounted to about 


$23,811,000, and the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment to about $23,448,500 At the end of that 
year the public debt amounted to $202,648,000. 
The chief local sources of revenue for 1909 
were about as follows stamp duties, $945,000; 
income tax, $1,365,000; licenses, $300,000, 
rentals and sales of land, $3,400,000; railway 
receipts, $10,550,000 About 200 Government 
savings-bank branches had deposits aggregating 
$24,3^,800. 

Justice, Education, and Religion — There are 
a Supreme Court, District Courts, and minor 
courts of justice; justices of the peace officiate 
in the latter. Total convictions m 1908* 290 in 
the Supenor Courts ; 15,775 in the lesser courts 
Schools for elementary instruction in 1908 
numbered 1,100 with 2,410 teachers, and an 
attendance of 67,300.^ There were 10 grammar 
schools (secondary instruction) in 1908, with 
8s teachers and an attendance of nearly 1,000 
Private schools in the same^ year had 11,930 
pupils Technical schools exist The Govern- 
ment lends assistance to the grammar schools 
The denominational population in 1901 was as 
follows. Roman Catholics, 120,650; Enghsh 
Church, 185,000, Presbyterians, 57,600; Wes- 
leyans, 29,800; Lutherans, 25,500, Baptists, 12,- 
250; Jews, 750; Mohammedans, etc., 19,100; etc. 

Agriculture, Industry, and Trade — About 
15,108,450 acres of Crown lands have been dis- 
posed of, and 6,200,930 are under disposition. 
For grazing and pastoral purposes 232,761,350 
acres were leased in 1908 Land under cultiva- 
tion in the same year, 650,475 acres, mostly 
devoted to crops of wheat, oats, and barley. 
Sweet potatoes are raised , coffee, cotton, 
oranges, peaches, pineapples, grapes, bananas, 
cocoanuts, mangoes, plums, etc , are grown. 
The leading articles of production, however, 
are -wool, meat, butter, sugar, and gold The 
mine-products are, besides gold, coal, tin, lead, 
copper, silver, antimony, limestone, ironstone, 
wolfram, etc The forests of Queensland are 
productive of valuable woods Stock-raising 
is a great industry. In 1909 there were 555,600 
horses; 4,711,800 cattle; 19, 593, 800 sheep; and 
124,800 swine. The pnncipal exports in 1909 
were as follows: wool, (approximately) $24,- 
000,000; gold, $9,550,000; livestock, $8,450,000; 
meat, etc, $6,500,000; sugar, $5,600,000; hides, 
$.3,735,000; fruit, $650,000; butter, $2,705,000; 
tallow, $1,510,000, copper, $3,950,000, timber, 
$500,000, silver, $470,000; pearl and tortoise 
shell, $315,000 The total value of imports 
(which include a great number of manufactured 
articles) in 1909 was about $49,665,000, and of 
the exports about $72,365,000. Considerable 
trade is carried on with the United States. 
Shipping and Communications* Vessels entered 
at the port of Brisbane in 1908 represented a 
tonnage of 2,015,600 (approximately), British 
shipping preponderating. About 830 sea-going 
vessels entered the ports in 1909 At the close 
of 1909 there were 3,530 miles of Government 
railway working. The cost of construction had 
been more than $110,056,000. The receipts for 
1908 aggregated about $9,750,000, and the ex- 
penditures amounted to about $5,250,000 Pas- 
sengers carried in 1908 numbered 10,419,800. 
There were, in the above year, 1400 post-offices 
in the country. There were in 1908, 10,400 
miles of telegraph line. 

Qmgley, James Edward, American R. C 
Archbishop: b. Oshawa, Canada, 15 Oct. 1854. 
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He was graduated from St Joseph’s College of 
Christian Brothers, Buffalo, N Y, in 1872, at- 
tended the seminary of Our Lady of Angelo, 
(now Niagara University) Niagara, N Y., the 
University of Innsbruck, Austrian Tyrol, and 
was graduated from the college of the Propa- 
ganda, Rome, D D. 1879. He was ordained 
priest by Cardinal Monaco della Valleta, 13 
April 1879, and was pastor of St. Vincent’s 


Church, Attica, N. Y, 1879-84; of St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, 18S4-96; St Bndget’s Church, Buf- 
falo, N. Y, 18^97. On 24 Feb 1897 be was 
consecrated bishop at Buffalo, Archbishop Cor- 
rigan being the consecrator assisted by Bishops 
McQuaid and McDonnell, and on the death of 
Archbishop Feehan, 12 July 1902, he was ap- 
pointed Archbishop of Chicago and immediately 
assumed charge of the archdiocese. 


ABIES. See Hydrophobia 

Races, Congress Universal. It has 
been announced that a Universal Races 
Congress is to be held in London, Julyipii. 
The purpose of the plan is ®to discuss in the 
light of modern knowledge and the modern 
conscience the general relations existing be- 
tween the peoples of the West and those of 
the East, between so-called white and so- 
called colored people The result hoped for 
IS a fnendher feeling, a heartier coopera- 
tion, and a better understanding. Now 
even the dominant white races, says one 
observer, have begun to feel some qualms of 
conscience and doubts as to their ability to reg- 
ulate conquered distant provinces. ^ The diffi- 
culty seems to be that, while it is easy to 
rebuild wasted cities, to refinance a country, en- 
large its crops, and to introduce modern san- 
itary and police methods, the beneficiaries 
dechne to become or to remain content. Good 
government refuses to satisfy them, and the 
reason is that it is not their government. So 
whether the colonizers are American, German, 
British, or French, the dissatisfaction grows 
the longer the overlordship continues. It is 
not only those who are being forcibly uplifted 
whom the congress will include. Japanese and 
Chinese, Turks and Ha3rtians, are as well to be 
represented in the effort to smooth out racial 
misunderstandings. The awakening in Japan 
and India alone has had a powerful influence 
on the chancelleries of Europe. The phrase 
^^mastery of the Pacific^^ conceals a struggle, in 
the minds of some, that will convulse half the 
globe It is felt that now therefore is the time 
tihat the humane relations of the peoples of the 
globe should be cultivated Essentially the 
congress is to be non-political Questions of a 
pressing nature are to be avoided Americans, 
It is pointed out, have a peculiar interest in 
such a congress, for nowhere is the problem of 
black and white so pressing. 

Radium. The most important step that has 
been taken in many years was taken when 
Madame Curie (q v.) succeeded, at last, in 
isolating radium and obtaining it in a pure 
state. For years, this had been attempted, but 
never before had it been^ obtained pure — 
radium salts being the state in which this metal 
had always before been obtained, and all ex- 
periments in radio-activity had been conducted 
with this impure matenal Partly for this 
reason, partly because of her past work in this 
field, it has been decided to call the standard 
unit for measuring radium emanations, ^the 
curie.® This is important for more t^n one 
reason. Owing to life riapid decomposition of 
radium salts, 'mth loss of weight and consequent 
increase in the proportion of radium present 
in the various salts, (■\^hich until now have 
been aH that could be obtained) it is probable 


that some of the standards adopted are too 
high, and that the salts contain more than the 
calculated amount of radium, while on^ the 
other hand manj’ of the standards are entirely 
untrustworthy, — 50 per cent and even 20 per 
cent preparations ha\ing been sold as ^^pure.® 

By the acceptance of ®the curie,® the first 
step has therefore been taken tow^ards the 
standardization of radium The new unit 
expresses the amount or mass of radiation 
emanation in equilibrium with one gram of 
radium element The standard w^ill contain 20 
milligrams of radium, — which w'lll cost about 
$2,500, and a similar amount will be needed for 
sub-standards The milhcurie, for instance, 
would be the amount of emanation in equili- 
brium with one milligram of radium element. 

The price of radium has, of late, fallen some- 
what — though still exhorbitant At the present 
time radium costs about $2,100,000 an ounce. 
It has until recently been $400,000 an ounce 
higher than this. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that a short time ago, 500 milligrams of 
radium were produced in England frotn Cor- 
nish pitchblende. It is hoped that a continuous 
supply of radium will be obtained in the future 
from English shores. Up to this time, the 
majority of the radium in the world has come 
from Austria. 

Of late, attention has been called by Sir 
William Ramsay to the possible curative powers 
of radium, especially in cancerous growths. 
The results, so far, seem to be contradictory. 
Undoubted relief was ^penenced in a number 
of cases; the tumors diminished in size in 
some cases disappeared altogether. As in the 
case of the X-Kay treatment, however, some 
of these cases have since been found to relapse. 
In other cases, no great improvement was noted. 

The gamma rays from radium are still a 
mystery, to a certain extent They cannot be 
bent with a magnet, — like the alpha and beta 
rays, — and they are able to penetrate matter 
usually considered opaque. For this reason they 
are like X-Rays (q. v.), but can penetrate even 
more solid matter; thus, they will pass through 
a foot of solid iron or several inches of lead. 
They seem to be neutral electrically, and they 
are seemingly the agent chiefly concerned in the 
physiological action of radium. They also 
effect a photographic plate. Thus they appear 
to be, if not X-Rays, at any rate closely akin to 
them in their properties and characteristics 

Early in November the Austrian Institute 
for Radium Research was opened A fine 
building had been erected, at a cost of about 
$100,000, — the entire cost being defrayed by 
Dr. Carl Kupelweiser, It is, however, the crea- 
tion and property of the Academy of Sciences. 

The new Institute adjoins the physical In- 
stitute of the Universi^ and is equipped with 
the most modem appliances and instruments. 
It promises to become the center of radium 
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research for the world, as Austria possesses 
in the spnngs in the Joachimsthal and at Gas- 
tem the nchest sources of radium so far dis- 
covered It IS dedicated ^ to International 
research, and several distinguished foreign 
saenusts ha\e already secured places for work 
in the laboratones. 

The Academy of Sciences is giving its new 
Institute an excellent start in the shape of a 
present of three and one-half grammes of 
radium, worth at the present market rate, some 
$265,000 Of this quantity, one and one-half 
grammes, forming the so-called ®head,^^ consist 
of an intensely powerful preparation with most 
aggressive properties, so that the investigators 
will have to handle it with the greatest care in 
order to safeguard themselves against injury. 

While the atom may conveniently be con- 
sidered the unit in the subdivision of matter, 
it can not, at the present day, be considered the 
smallest particle of matter, for it is resolvable 
into other, smaller particles. The atorn is the 
seat of a strong electric field. The idea of 
^ reaction^ has also been added to this theory. 
When certain substances are exposed to the 
action of actinium salts they acquire a radio- 
active deposit of actinium A, B, and C, which 
is quickly disintegrated, as a glance at the actin- 
ium table will show. It has been repeatedly 
observed, however, that in these cases a small 
remnant of radio-activity persists for a long 
time. If the expenment is performed in an 
electric field, the residual activity is greatly 
increased and ^ may amount to one fourth of 
the initial activity Professor Henrich, in a 
recent article in the Scientific American, says — 

®Hahn has shown that this initial activity is 
due to actinium X. Now, how could actinmm 
X, which is a solid, be carried from the actinium 
salt to the body displa3ring induced radio-activ- 
ity? Between radio-actinium and actinium X, 
in the series, neither a gas at high pressure nor 
a short lived emanation,^ has been detected A 
satisfactory explanahon is given by the assump- 
tion that radio-actinium disintegrated explo- 
sively into actinium and one alpha particle per 
atom, and that the separation is so violent that 
the actinium^ X experiences a reaction, which 
is sufficient in some cases to eject it from the 
molecule. In a negative electric field, the nas- 
cent positively charged atoms of actinium X 
would be freed from the molecular bonds still 
more readily. Rutherford has obtained similar 
results with radium. . . . This phenomenon 
of reaction provides a new method of discover- 
ing and separating radio-active substances By 
this method thorium D has been discovered and 
actinium C can be separated more easily than by 
chemical methods.^ 

It is only comparatively recently that the 
direct partent of radium — ionium — has been 
discovered Boltwood has shown that it is 
chemically very similar to thorium; it emits 
alpha rays of less than 12 inch range, and be- 
cotnes converted into radium at a uniform rate 
Ionium can now be separated from the rare 
earths and other mixtures — this method having 
been discovered by Keetman. 

Considerable progress has been made in the 
study of radium emanation, which is one of the 
most important of radio-active substances. 
Rutherford, and also Ramsay and Gray, have 
condensed the^ emanation into liquid and solid 
forms. The liquid emanation is colorless, but 
emits a faint bluish green phosphorescence A 


tube covered with cotton wool, and filled with 
the emanation may be sprayed with hquid air, 
and in this way a solid of blue metallic sheen 
IS obtained. 

Attempts have been made to make use of the 
tremendous energy possessed by the radium 
emanation Ramsay conducted a senes of ex- 
penments in which lithium and argon were 
obtamed by the action of the emanation of 
aqueous solutions of copper sulphate and copper 
nitrate. Mme. Curie and others attempted to 
repeat his expenments without success, and 
suggested that his results were due to an error 
in experiment Ramsay, however, stated most 
emphatically that such was not the case, and 
produced evidence for the transmutation of 
thorium, lead, zirconium, titanium, and silicon, 
into carbon, a member of the same group of 
elements The error in this experiment has not 
been detected. It would seem, therefore, that 
carbon is produced by the disintegration of 
heavier atoms belonging to the same penodic 
system, under the influence of the radium 
emanation. 

A valuable means of detecting the nature of 
radio-active substances has lately been discov- 
ered m isomorphism. When carous salts are 
crystallized from solutions containing radio- 
active substances, only those salts which are 
isomorphous with the radio-active substances 
exhibited any radio-activity Potash, magnesium, 
and lanthanum salts, crystallized from solutions 
containing actinium X, are wholly inactive, but 
barium and lead salts crystallized from solutions 
containing actinium X were found strongly 
active The experimenters infer that actinium 
X belongs to the group of metals of the alka- 
line earths. Thorium X behaves in the same 
way as actinium X Such investigations have 
opened the way for a definite classification of 
the radio-active elements 

It has recently been suggested that the ben- 
efit to be derived from mud baths consisted in 
the radio-activity of the earth in which the 
patient's body is immersed The benefits to 
be derived from spring water in the various 
hydropathic resorts are now thought to be due, 
also, to the radio-activity of the water, which be- 
comes charged in its passage beneath the ground 

Efforts have lately been made to abstract 
radium from the waters of the ocean, — so far, 
however, with but little success It is believed 
that a vast supply of radium exists within the 
ocean; 20,000 tons, according to Prof John Joly, 
of the University of Dublin. He also asserts 
that there must be more than a million tons of 
ra hum contained in the sediments that are 
deposited over the floor of the ocean Radium 
has been found in meteorites, also in the sun 
(qv) which gives us an entirely new concep- 
tion of the ciui's life and the possibilities of its 
energy duration 

One of the greatest drawbacks to treatment 
by means of radium has been the exorbitant 
price of the metal, which prevented all but the 
wealthy, or public institutions, from obtaining 
the means to experiment, and try its effect upon 
their patients But late in 1910, Doctor Church- 
ward, of Norwood, obtained a new ore, at com- 
paratively small cost, from^ which he thinks 
much is^ to be hoped This is calcio-phosphate 
of uranium. It is light brown in color, marked 
with patches of green, where the radio-activity 
is most active. The first specimens came from 
Portugal, but it has also been found in Austra- 
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lia. It has been estimated that the cost would 
not be more than a millionth that of radium; — 
if only it will produce the same results Up to 
the end of 1910, it had been known only about 
four months, which is too short a time to allow 
any definite conclusion being reached as re- 
gards its value; but it has received preliminary 
trials in ulcer, cancer and tuberculosis, — with 
some success, apparently, in all cases Further 
research will be needed to establish its value 
beyond doubt 

Recent investigations in radio-activity show 
that greater detail and specialization are becom- 
ing necessary, even within the field of radio- 
activity itself Thus, alpha particles are being 
studied separately, by several men, and many 
valuable deductions have been drawn from the 
observed facts. It has been concluded e g, 
that alpha-particles carry a double charge; the 
^‘distance’*^ of its ionizing power has been meas- 
ured, in various substances, etc 

Speaking of these investigations, Prof F. 
Henrich, says in a recent issue of the Scientific 
American Supplement (12 Nov. 1910) 

®The ejection of an alpha particle from an 
atom diminishes the atomic weight by four 
units. . . Uranium may be converted into 
lead by a series of such losses The alpha par- 
ticles were first counted by Rutherford and 
Geiger, by means of the effect produced upon an 
electronometer by gases ionized by these parti- 
cles In this way it was found that 4 x 10“ 
alpha particles are emitted by l gramme of the 
radium in i second A second method is based 
on the fact that each alpha particle, on striking 
a screen covered with crystallized zinc sulphide, 
produces a flash of light. The phenomenon is 
called scintillation, and was discovered by 
Crookes By this method Regner has counted 
the alpha particles and obtained results closely 
accordant with Rutherford’s. 

®The study of alpha particles has contributed 
greatly to reviving the hypothesis of the mate- 
rial nature of atoms, which has in late years 
had a revival in the energetic theory. The 
transformation of alpha particles into atoms of 
helium has furnished data for the calculation 
of important atomic constants Two of these 
are the number of molecules in a cubic centi- 
meter of gas (N) and the electrical charge 
of an ion (e). The results obtained by these 
methods are: 

JV’=2.77Xioi9 

^=4,65X1019 

®These values agree closely with those ob- 
tained by totally different methods and by 
Planck’s theoretical calculations. Planck’s 
values are: 

N= 2 .y Xiow 

^=4.69X10*9 

«This remarkable coincidence affords a strik- 
ing proof of the correctness of the atomistic 
theory of electricity and matter.® 

The question whether radio-actirity is com- 
mon to all elements was first studied experi- 
mentally by Mme. Curie, who found that^ no 
element, except uranium and thon^ exhibited 
more than one per cent of the activity of ura- 
nium. Campbell subsequently, by a very sen- 
sitive method, obtained results indicating the 
existence of the other radio-active elements, 
especially potassium, rubidium and lead. Elster 
and Gritel, however, showed that the apparent 


radio-activity of lead is due to the presence of 
impuriUes, containing radium F. 

Levin and Ruer have recently made a com- 
prehensive study of all groups of elements by a 
photographic method, which has the advantage 
of being very sensitive, because cumulative action 
can be employed The photographic plates were 
wrapped in black paper, and on their sensitive 
sides perforated sheets of brass were laid. The 
substances under investigation, wrapped in 
paper, were placed in the perforations The 
exposure w^as continued six months. The paper 
WTappmgs prevented the detention of alpha- 
rays by this method 

Progress has been ^ made in the study of 
radium emanation, ^ which is one of the most 
important radio-active substances Rutherford, 
and also Ramsay and Gray, have condensed the 
emanation into the liquid and solid forms 
Liquid emanation is colorless, but emits a faint 
bluish green phosphorescence By spraying with 
Iiqiud air a tube which is filled with the emana- 
tion, and covered with cotton wool, a solid 
sheet of steel-blue metallic sheen is obtained 
When the cooling is earned further, the color 
changes successively to white, yellow and 
orange, and, wrhen the solid emanation is al- 
lowed to become warmer, these colors appear 
in the reverse order. ^^The boiling point of 
the emanation is 80“ F., according to Ramsay 
and Gray, and 85“ F., according to Rutherfor<L 
Its melting point is 96“ F ; its critical temper- 
ature is 22“ F., its critical pressure is i 87 inches 
of mercury. Its atomic weight should be 222, 
according to the disintegration theory; but 
the experiments of Ramsay and Gray give the 
V'alue, 176.® 

Dunng 1910 researches of Sir William Ram- 
say and Doctor Gray made it appear extremely 
probable ^ that the so-called Emanation of 
radium® is an element which ranks among inert 
gases at Lake Argon and is a constituent of the 
air that we breathe. The two scientists there- 
fore propose to rename the emanation, in the 
future, calling it by the more scientific and less 
cumbersome term of %iton.® 

During the year 1910, 1.92 ^ grammes of 
radium were sold by the radium bank of 
Paris, — realizing $133,600 This was all pro- 
duced at the Nogent-sur-Mame factories. 
About a hundred thousand dollars worth of the 
metal was also sold to foreign countries during 
the year. About $135,000 worth of the metal 
was used for medicinal purposes; and some 
$15,000 worth for industrial purposes. 

Railroad Car Sleepers. Sleeping cars, of 
improved and novel construction, have been 
recently designed for use on trolley hnes and 
adaptable to ordinary use. The new cars are 
used on the interurban electric railway between 
Peoria, Illinois and St Louis, Mo, as sleeping 
cars for a night’s trip, but are not suitable for 
ordinary day traveL Some of the innovations, 
however, could be used in the construction of 
standard Pullman sleepers. 

The berths, instead of being made by the 
adjustment of seats, are already made and folded 
against the wall, leaving a free space for a 
folding chair On preparing for the night,^ it 
is possible to leave the bed up, thus allowing 
the traveller to undress in comfort If the 
upper berth is not sold, the rales of the com- 
pany are to leave it open, while the rule on all 
other sleeping cars is to leave the upper berth 
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do^vTi whether it is sold or not, making it fre- 
quently necessary for travellers to purchase 
both upper and lower berths m order to secure 
comfort. ^ , 1. 

The berths are also 6 inches longer than 
those in ordinary cars and in the wall at each 
berth is a small safe m which passengers can 
place their valuables, turning the key on them. 
This valuable addition to the cars has met with 
favorable comment. In the wall at the head of 
the bed is a light, supplied with electnaty by a 
storage battery, giving a steadier light dian if 
it were operated by the trolley 

The upper berth has two notable advantages. 

It has a window through which fresh air can 
be admitted and the curtains extend to the 
ceiling, shutting out the chandeher lights. On 
returning from the lavatory, the passenger finds 
his berth shut away, and in the space a small 
table on which conee and rolls are placed as 
part of the night’s entertainment This road 
has also forbidden the tipping of porters, post- 
ing notices that they are amply paid. ^ 

Compartment cars are coming into more 
common use in this country. A number of 
railroads have installed them. They are built 
with a passageway down one side of the car, 
the various compartments opening off the pas- 
sageway. A further improvement on this plan 
has been made by the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, which has introduced 
brass beds into its compartments and has a small 
bathroom in a separate room attached to each 
compartment A complete bureau, two chairs, 
and a drop table are in the compartment be- 
sides the bed. There are only seven compart- 
ments to a car, fitted with costly woods such 
as Cuban mahogany, kokq, English oak, and 
vermilhon A new ventilation system has been 
installed in the cars 

Ventilation in sleeping cars engaged the 
attention of leading health authorities and a 
discussion on the subject took place at the meet- 
ing of the American Health Association in Mil- 
waukee, Oct. 1910 There it was pointed out 
that ventilation was due to poor control of the 
heat supply. This matter, however, has been 
remedied on many railroads. On the new all- 
steel cars on the Pennsylvania Railroad the 
windows are kept hermetically closed and there 
is no apparent means for the ingress of fresh 
air, but the air is constantly fresh because it is 
taken in over heated coils and allowed to pass 
out through ventilators in the ceiling. The 
arrangement has been made to allow 50,000 
square feet of fresh air to each passenger when 
eveiy seat is occupied. The conductor regu- 
lates the amount of heat. 

Recently 2,000 samples of air from sleeping 
cars were examined, and showed that an aver- 
age of 40,000 cubic feet of air was supplied 
sleepers^ in modem cars equipped with the new 
ventilating device in use by the Pullman Com- 
pany. In some cars the average was as low as 
12,000 cubic feet per hour. 

Railroad Casualties. The official figures 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the year ending 30 June 1910 report 3,804 
passengers killed and fe,374 injured on the 
American railroads. This was an increase of 
1,013 killed and 18,454 injured^ over the previous 
year. There were 5,861 collisions, killing 433 
and injuring 7^765 The damage to railroad 
property through collision was $4,629,279. There 
were 5,910 derailments, in which ^ persons were 
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killed and 4,814 injured. The total killed and 
injured for April, May and June 1910 was 20,- 
650 Laws passed calling for more rigid 
inspection of boilers resulted in a decrease m 
boiler explosions. 

Railroad Commuting Business. Dunng 
the summer of 1910 the railroads handling the 
large commutmg business in and out of New 
York City increased the rates ^ The reason 
given for so doing was increase in wages, fuel, 
taxes and equipment. In a heanng before John 
M. Harlan, member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, officers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad declared that commuters were objects 
of charity from the railroad, and that they cost 
more to transport than was made from them 
The figures given by John G Rogers, assistant 
general traffic manager, showed that the average 
commuter is carried 14 miles at a cost fixed at 
9 13 cents in train expenses, 6.86 cents terminal 
expenses, and 228 cents ferry fare. Until the 
rates were raised the commuter was paying ii 
cents, or 7 cents less than this cost The rate 
was raised to only 13. Of the items which 
made up this expense Rogers said that 55 peV 
cent was in tram crews, fuel, oil and stations 
in commuting zones; 23 per cent was a fair 
dividing point between what was chargeable to 
commuters and that chargeable to through pas- 
sengers and freight The remaining 22 per 
cent he laid to fixed charges, maintenance, road 
bed and terminals. The cost of operating 
commuting trains per passenger he placed at 
1.29 cents per mile. From the through service 
he said the average gross revenue was 2 23 cents 
per mile for through passengers, but was only 
133 from the commuting area. 

For commuters on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
who wished to avail themselves of the new 
Pennsylvania station in New York City an 
extra charge was made. This was $5 flat raise 
on 50 family and firm commutation tickets and 
$6 increase on 60 trip monthly commutation tick- 
ets. This cost was made to meet greater 
expenses of operating the new station and the 
extra cost of bringing trains through the tubes 
under the Hudson River. 

It was held at one of the sessions before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that com- 
muters should be allowed a rebate on commuta- 
tion tickets not entirely used It was shown that 
the 60-trip tickets are rarely used and that the 
average commuter has unused at the end of the 
month from 10 to 15 tickets 

The comtnuters, however, were not in such 
a good position to fight as the shippers in the 
freight rate cases, as they were unorganized 
Moreover, public sentiment as to the justice of 
the raise in rates was not at all unanimous. 

Railroad Construction. The opening of 
the Western Pacific from Salt Lake to San 
Francisco completed the last link in a new 
transcontinental railroad. With the Denver & 
Rio Grande and Missouri Pacific this opens 
the California field to new interests It is the 
seventh transcontinental line in this country, 
the completion of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road two years earlier making the 
sixth. In Canada the Grand Trunk Pacific is 
building rapidly to Prince Rupert, forming the 
most northerly transcontinental road. The 
Western Pacific cost $86,000,000 to build It 
has a one per cent grade across the Sierra 
Nevadas, crossing the mountain barrier through 
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Beckwith Pass and following the course of the 
Feather River This was one of the teaming 
routes before railroads were built, supplies for 
Nevada crossing the mountains from Sacra- 
mento by this route. Trains were running in 
September 1910 The grade of the Southern 
Pacific over the mountains is 116 feet to the mile 

The Western Pacific is regarded as a pow*- 
erful rival to the Harnman system, furnishing 
a direct route east and connecting with the 
Burlington and Rock Island systems as soon as 
it crosses the Rocky Mountains 

To compete with the Western Pacific the 
Southern Pacific built a second line over the 
mountains with a grade of 80 feet to the mile 
to be used for east-bound trains It also com- 
pleted the cut-off across the southern arm of 
San Francisco bay, making it possible to bring 
eastern and northern freight directly into San 
Francisco via the Visitaaon valley, instead of 
ferrying it in 

More new main lines were constructed in 
the United States in the year 1910 than in 1909 
or 1908 The longest stretch was built in New 
Mexico and Texas by the Santa Fe This was 
160 miles The St Paul built 421 miles in 
short stretches in four States. All the other 
new^ mileage was made up of small ex- 
tensions and connecting links The new mile- 
age was, however, lower than the average for 
the preceding 15 years The greatest amount 
of new mileage was in 1902, when 6,026 was 
constructed 

In new freight and passenger cars the orders 
for the railroad companies fell behind, chiefly 
on account of the uncertainty arising out of the 
rate regulations But the orders for locomo- 
tives were greater than in any year since 1896. 
The orders for locomotives were 3,787; passen- 
ger cars, 3,831 ; and freight cars, 141,204. There 
was a surplus of cars during 1910, due to some 
extent to the large orders placed in 1905 and 
1906 which were years of car shortages. 
The smallest orders were given in 1908 when 
only 62,669 were ordered. 

The largest untouched field for railroad 
development, the interior of Oregon, was opened 
during the year by both the Harriman and Hill 
interests, south from the Columbia River It 
is the intention to strike into the same country 
also from the eastern boundary, breaking up the 
only remaining district of large size where open 
range remained 

Railroad Rates, Regulation of. The at- 


increasing the rates. They argued that all 
other forms of business, on account of compe- 
tition, had been forced to adopt eveiy conceiv- 
able de\ice to reduce cost of production .ind 
handling, but that the railroads, by rate agree- 
ments and lack of competition, had not been 
subject to this healthful stimulus and had not 
advanced at the same rate as the rest of the 
business world Instead of raising rates, the 
shippers maintained that the railroads should 
have been able to reduce rates 

Having made several changes in freight rates 
without interference, the members of the West- 
ern Traffic Association, which compnses most 
of the railroads west of the Mississippi River 
planned to make an increase on i June igio, 
but on 31 May, two representatives of the At- 
torney General appeared before Judge D. P. 
Dyer in the United States Court at Hannibal, 
Mo, and secured injunctions restraining the 
railroads from putting this new schedule into 
effect The new freight rates would have made 
an increase of from 3 to 31 per cent This 
extraordinary proceeding on the part of the 
Attorney General follow'ed a conference with 
President Taft, brought about by a complaint 
issued by the Omaha Business Men’s Committee. 

Thus enjoined and with heanngs going on 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
into ^ the earnings of the railroads and their 
physical valuations the whole subject became 
the chief economic problem of the day and 
remained unsettled at the beginning of 1911. At 
that time an outcome could not be predicted. 

The general facts regarding the railroads 
are that they represent a capitalization of $13,- 
600,000,000, or a trifle less than $58, per mile 
of road, and less than $40,000 per mile of track. 
In comparison the farm products are worth an 
average of $20,000,000,000 and manufacturing 
^13,000,000,000 The number of stockholders 
interested is 440,000 and the number of stock 
and bond holders combined is about 1,000,00a 

Complete statistics on the earnings of the 
railroads for 1906, 1907 and 1908 have been 
furnished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These show: 

1906 1907 X90S 

Total 

earnings $2,325,765,167 $2,589,105,573 $2,394,730,410 

Escpenses 

and taxes 1,611,662,886 x,828.828,iS9 x,754>95x>949 

Net 

earnings $7Z4,zo2,28x $760,277,389 $639,828,461 


tack on American railroads inadent to a 
general raising of freight rates overshadowed 
all else in the railroad world, in 1910, and 
brought out a fundamental discussion of rail- 
road problems. This promised not only to settle 
one of the chief economic questions of the day 
but to bring out faulty conditions in railroad 
management which would lead to a change tor 
the better. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the railroads 
maintained that it was necessary for them to 
increase rates in^ order to pay expenses, meet 
die increasing price of labot, and carry on the 
regular work of steady improvement. The ship- 
pers who fought the increase, with the excep- 
tion of a limited number of shipping interests, 
maintained that many of the rmlroad expenses 
were unnecessary and that scienitific manage- 
ment of the railroads would brii^ about a 
savii^ that woi;iM enable; them to pay higher 
dividends and make all improvements witihout 


On an average valuation of $13,000,000 this 
is a return of 5-49 per cent in 585 per 

cent for 1907 ; 4 92 per cent f or^ 1908; ^ The fol- 
lowing table shows clearly the disposition of the 
money earned by the railroads, taking $100 as a 
basis : 

Labor — direct payment $43 >36 

Labor in materials purebased 7-77 

Labor m fuel and oil 6.88 


Total for labor 

PndL and od — less labor 

Matexkl — less labor 

Hire of eqnroment and buddings 
Hire of tracks and terminals. . . 
Damages and injuries ......... 

Taxes 

Interest 

Deficits 


$58.01 
I 72 


3 33 


2.46 


4.60 

1.80 


3»s6 

13-34 

a. 59 


Totasl 91. ai 

Betterments to property, etc 4-3? 

Div^ends. 4 - 4 ^ 


$xao>.oo 
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The railroads have also been able to show chancery who heard the commodity freight and 
a diminishing earning capaaty, due to the m- 2-cent passenger rate cases, reporting to the 
creasing cost of labor and material. Consid- United States Circuit Court that the rates were 
ered merely on the showing of the railroad men unconstitutional and confiscatory 
there was every reason for permitting an in- The general public interest in railroad man- 
crease in rates In fact, many of the largest agement and regulation resulted in a great deal 
shippers expressed their willingness to see of testimony being produced at various hear- 
reasonable advances, so that railroad invest- ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ments would continue to be desirable to cap- Facts brought out indicated that maintenance 
italists, returning at last 6 per cent on the money had increased greatly Witnesses were pro- 
invested. A little over 4 per cent was the pre- duced to show that the railroads were over- 
vailing dividends at this time But the Admin- capitalized At the hearing of 30 Nov ^ 1910, 
istration, headed by President Taft and under before the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
the immediate leadership of Attorney General Washington, figures were produced to show 
Vv ickersham, saw that a permanent solution was that of the 135 railroad properties in the states 
necessary* President Taft late m 1910 ap- of Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
pointed a special commission to study the con- Texas, the railroads were overvalued by $400,- 
trol of the capitahzation oi railroads, and 000,000 Their total valuation according to the 
various organizations of shippers were tr3nng books of the companies was $1,243,773,794, or 
to prove undue wraste and that railroads need one-twelfth of the total capitalization of all the 
do nothing but reorganize their system to secure railroads. The total value of the railroad prop- 
a reduction of from one to three or four per erties by appraisement was $845,644,658 
cent in running expenses, which would permit The charge was made against the proposed 
a profit without raising rates The three great increase in rates that they would be discrimi- 
branches of investigation, planned for the fu- natory, applying to only 10 2 per cent of tonnage 
ture, are capitalization, systematic reduction in in the territory covered 

operation and systematic reduction in cost of Complaint was made by railroad officials 
business methods.^ , , increase in freight meant to them an 

The most striking statement made in behalf increase in the cost which was gradually eating 
of the shippers was that of Louis D, Brandeis, up all profit and at present freight rates was 
of Boston,^ representing a traffic committee of certain to lead to bankruptcy In answer, the 
Eastern shippers, who told the Interstate Com- shippers pointed out that^ if there was an in- 
merce Commission, 21 Nov. 1910, that the rail- crease of cost to each increase in business, 
roads could save $1,000,000 a day by scientific there was something wrong with the manage- 
management This w^as brought out at the hear- ment of the railroads, as more business should 
ing at which the railroads were attempting to lead to larger net revenue, 
secure the consent of the Commission to permit -r» m * m • 1 rn 

the increase in rates prevented by the govern- Railroad Terminals, New. The two most 

ment injunction Mr Brandeis introduced a notable examples of modem railroad terminals 
number of witnesses to show the enormous aje the Pennsylvania Station and the Grand 
savings to be made by using shorter and better Central St^ation in New York City. The Penn- 
methods in both operating and office work The sjrivama Station has been completed, but the 
sum total of these, on account of the extra Grand Central Station has required so much 
expense leakages, Brandeis placed at $365,000,- extra labor^ in order not to interfere with the 
000 a year. traffic that it has taken five years to rearrange 

This point placed the emphasis of the freight ^e tracks into tiers and lay the foundations 
on the cost of railroading and placed the bur- the new building 

den of proof upon the railroads to show why The Pennsylvania . — The Pennsylvania’s en- 

they are entitled to make so large an increase trance to New York consists of two tubes 
in rates under the North River, four tubes under the 

Meanwhile there had been other controver- East River, and a station and train yard for- 
sies over freight rates. The long and the short merly occupied by 500 buildings All that por- 
haul discussion was settled in such a manner as tion of the Pennsylvania system which belongs 
to permit the railroads to charge a lower price to the new terminal begins at Harnson, N J., 
for a^ longer haul in case it met water competi- a short distance east of Newark, where a large 
tion in the longer haul The Rocky Mountain transfer station has been built. From that point 
dries were chiefly affected by this ruling, the a new double track on an elevated roadway 
rates frequently being so much higher than to crosses the Hackensack Meadows, passes under 
the Padfic Coast that it was possible to ship Bergen Hill in a tunnel and without rising again 
the whole distance and back into the interior to the surface, plunges into two disconnected 
again for no higher a rate than for the shorter tubes. Coming up on Manhattan Island at the 
haul And just before the adjournment of the foot of West 33rd street, the tracks multiply 
Supreme Court of the United States in the from 2 to 21 for the terminal The station 
spnng of 1910, dedsions were handed down faces 7th avenue, between 31st and 33d streets 
upholding the validity of the orders of the the tracks to Long Island passing out under it 
Interstate Commerce Commission redudng class eastward in twin tunnels under 32d and 33d 
rates between the Mississippi and Missouri streets, gradually dropping as they approach 
rivers on shipments from the Atlantic seaboard the East River, until they enter the four single 
to Missouri river cities, and also on shipments track tubes under the East River. On the Long 
from Chicago and St Louis to Denver. The Island side they come to the surface at Sunny- 
orders were attacked as an illegal attempt of the side, connecting there with the Long Island Rail- 
Commission to create zones of traffic, but the road. 

Supreme Court could see no such attempt The terminal required 28 acres of land in the 

The Minnesota 2-cent rate case was won by heart of New York City It meant the purchas- 
the railroads, Charles E. Otis, special master in ing of four large city blocks and the demolish- 
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ing of the buildings. To effect this it was neces- 
sary to attack the piles of buildings as though 
they were hills to be cut away. They were tun- 
neled from end to end and removed in huge 
chunks Once the buildings were gone the 
whole area was excavated to a depth varying 
from 45 to 6o feet. To lay the foundations for 
the tracks and the buildings cost $5,000,000 The 
building Itself cost $15,000,000. It has a front- 
age on both 7th and 8th avenues of 430 feet, 
and the side walls are 784 feet long. 

The structure was built with the purpose of 
handling the crowds expeditiously, a problem 
which had not previously been solved in any 
railroad terminal. It was anticipated that the 
building within its lifetime would handle as 
high as 750,000 to 1,000,000 people a day, and it 
has been arranged to do this without crowding. 
The whole purpose was to provide ample pas- 
sageway and free ingress to trains without any 
chance of delay from crowds coming in an op- 
posite direction. To do this the entrances and 
exits are kept separate and even when the 
passageways are full, since the crowds^ are 
moving in one direction, no inconvenience 
arises. 

Since no steam locomotives ever enter the 
station it has been possible to enclose the whole 
with a lofty glass roof, under which trains 
draw up at their allotted numbers Most of 
the traffic is suburban and the commuters know 
at which track to find their train. Travellers 


three levels All the familiar appearance of a 
railroad terminal will be done away with, and, 
although passengers on the different levels will 
pass through the same general concourse, those 
on other levels w'lll not mmgle with them. 
The suburban traffic and the main-line traffic 
■will use different entrances and exits and be 
entirely separate from each other. The building 
will be so free from the usual noises incident 
to railroad yards that an office building will 
be constructed o\er the main station on Forty- 
second street, and the present terminal yards 
will be cnss-crossed by streets and eventually 
built over with appartment houses It will 
affect the appearance of the cit}’, wffien com- 
pleted, little more than the subway systems 
The trains will be despatched from a room far 
removed from any of the trains, and they will 
be automatically sent in and out of the tunnels 
with the assistance of large illuminated maps, 
one for each track level These maps will hang 
in the office of the chief train despatcher, and 
as the trains pass from one portion of the track 
to another wull record their progress, so that 
the despatcher will be able to know the exact 
position of all trains within the terminal at a 
glance and order their progress through the 
narrow trackage up Park Avenue 

Innovations in the new terminal are for easy 
handling of passengers and greater comfort for 
the travelling pubhc. Instead of personally 
picking out a trunk among hundreds in the bag- 


taking main-line or express trains cannot go gage room, travellers will send their trunk 


astray, since every turn leads to ^ the same 
great platform where all difficulty is immedi- 
ately solved 


checks with their tickets through a pneumatic 
tube to the baggage room, and, as soon as the 
baggage is checked the ticket and the forward- 


On leaving trains the crowds pass out under ing checks are returned On alighting from the 

• < ” f ^ 1 1 * . . * . .i5r . fit r . 


this general esplanade, and do not come in con- 
tact with the outgoing passengers- ^At any 
point of the building approached there is an en- 


trains the^ effort will be^ to produce the effect of 
stepping into the corridor of a hotel. Small 
dressing rooms will also be provided for the 


trance and a corresponding exit In planning accommodation of passengers. 


the building the attempt was to provide as many 
lines of circulation as possible. The station is 
m this respect a great bridge over the tracks, 
with entrances on all the main axes.^ 

The trackage within the station is 16 miles, 
and the entire length of platforms adjacent 


The new building will be 600 feet long, 300 
feet wdde, and 105 feet high. At the street level 
it will be 745 leet long, 480 feet wide and 45 
feet high. Since 4th avenue slopes gradually 
on approaching 42d street, a raised causeway 
will be constructed permitting carnages to ap- 


trams totals 21,500 feet. The 7th avenue en- proach the upper trackage level. The roadway 


trance, which is for foot passengers only, 
leads to the main waiting room through an ar- 
cade 225 feet long by 45 feet wide, flanked on 
both sides by shops and booths. Restaurant, 
lunchroom, and cafe are located at the far end 
of the arcade close to the general waiting room 


will also be continued around the building on 
both sides. In spite of the fact that there will 
appear to be much less space occupied by the 
terminal yard the capacity will 1,149 cars, while 
the capacity of the old teminal was only 366. 

Of the 42 tracks on the upper level, which 


and concourse. The main baggage room is on be reserved for express trains, 29 will be 
the same level with the general waiting room, adjacent to platforms and 5 will be connected 
and has a frontage of 430 feet The baggage by a series of loops with yard tracks on the east 
itself is delivered to the trains and removed side of the yard Inbound trains -will be un- 
through special subways on motor trucks. The loaded on these tracks, and the cars -will be with- 
main underground passageway for incoming <3rawn to the storage yard without interference 
passengers passes under this whole area It is from out-going trains Inbound suburban 
60 feet wide and splits into separate exits to all trains will approach on the west side of the 
streets. ^ . .. j yard, and the passengers -will leave the terminal 

For convenience the tracks are divided, on the opposite side from the through passen- 


streets. ^ . .. j yard, and the passengers -will leave the terminal 

For convenience the^ tracks are divided, on the opposite side from the through passen- 
Those on the northern side of the station are gers, avoiding congestion in the street As 
for Long Island trains and have separate en- these trains will for the most part leave immedi- 
trances and exits, so that the Long Island traffic ately they will be moved to a track adjacent to 
can be handled independently of the rest On the platform. There will be 72 tracks in the 
the south side are suburban trains terminating terminal, aggregating 32 miles, 
in New Jersey and the main line trains for the ^ r 

South and West Railroads, Electrification of. Recent ex- 

The New York Central . — The new Grand amples indicate that ultimately all railroad lines 


Central Station will be entered from different will be dectrified on the divisions approaching 


levels, and the trains, hauled by electric locomo- 
tives, will arrive and depart from the station on 


larger cities and on stretches of track where 
there are an unusual number of tunnels. 



RAILROADS — RAILWAY 


The most noteworthy example of electrifi- both urban and interurban, has been far greater 
cation has been ordered by the Boston and than anticipated, railroads ha\e held their own 
Maine Railroad for the Hoosac Tunnel, m against them except in suburban traffic, and 
Western Massachusetts The tunnel was for have only been superseded there by electn- 
many years the longest in this country, and, fication of existing lines 

having been built early in the railroad era, is George Westinghouse, the most competent 
badly ventilated, making it necessary for trains authonty on the subject, has taken occasion to 
to pass through it with closed windows in a point out the necessity for railroads and man- 
suffocating atmosphere This has resulted in a ufacturers of railroad equipment to adopt 
loss of traffic, which has long been recognized standard types and provide for a voltage which 


by the officials of the road. 


will make possible the interchange of cars and 


The first sun^evs were made to determine locomotives. Recalling the situation which de- 
whether to use a third rail or an overhead trol- veloped in the early railroad era by a diversity 
ley. The overhead trolley was decided upon, of gauges, when the cars of one line were pre- 
and a contract has been let by the railroad with vented from further progress because of their 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing wheels not fitting^ the track, he regards as im- 
Company for equipping the tunnel and the in- perative an adoption by all railroad lines of the 
stallation of a trolley^ The electrified portion following fundamental requirements standard 
will extend from Williamstown eastward to the gauge of track, standard or interchangeable type 
eastern end of the tunnel. The contract price is of couphng for vehicles, uniform interchange- 


$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 


able tj^e of brake apparatus, interchangeable 


As a result of the new contract, the Boston heating a:^aratus, and uniform system of train 
and Maine offiaals antiapate an increase m the signals. From the purely electric side he also 
passenger traffic over the road amounting to names the following as requirements supply of 
$100,000 a year. Meanwhile, during the con- electriaty of uniform quality as to voltage and 
struction of the plant and the installation of the periodiaty, conductors to convey this electriaty 
trolley system, oil-buming locomotives have so uniformly located with reference to the rails 
been substituted for coal-burning locomotives. that, without change of any kind, an electrically- 
The New York Central Railroad, having fitted motor or car of any company can collect 
equipped its lines with electnc locomotives as its supply of^ current when upon the lines of 
far as Yonkers three years ago, is now equip- otjier companies; uniform apparatus for control 
ping the system as far as Albany, so that elec- of electric supply whereby two or more electri- 
tric trains will operate out of New York for rally fitted locomotives or cars from different 
that distance. To carry out the work the di- lines can be operated together from one loco- 
rectors have ordered an additional issue of motive or car. . . « . 


$150,000,000 stock. 


Mr Westinghouse is best fitted to speak on 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, which controls railroad electrification, since he developed and 
the Long Island Railroad, has electnfied part of made commercially possible the generation of 
the system and plans to electrify all of it Its alternating currents He built two 10 h p sin- 
trains under the East and North rivers at New gle-phase motors, which were the first ones con- 
York are also operated by speaal double-power structed suitable for locomotives. At that time, 
electric locomotives, built expressly for the pur- however, no use was made of them in that di- 
pose. Plans to electnfy all its trains running rection, since there was no demand for electnc 
between New York and Philadelphia have also locomotives Many electrical experts have been 
been considered by the board of directors. Re- working on the problem since that time, and 
cently they made a contract for the electrifica- there are three systems now in use. The «third 
tion of the important Philadelphia-Atlantic rail® system uses a direct current, but employs 
City line. an alternating current to transmit power over 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford long distances The single trolley system op- 


Railroad, which cerates its trains out of the crates a smgle-phase, alternating-current, high- 
Grand Central Station in New York, has ordered tension system, and the double trolley is used 
30 electric locomotives to be used on its trains for a three-phase, alternating-current system 
as far as Stamford, Conn. A power house for The three-phase system is now being con- 
the generation of electricity is being built, and structed in Switzerland and Italy. In Italy the 
the whole equipment installed. There has also Giyoi line, which has a heavy grade, is being 
been serious discussion of the advisability of built, and 35 locomotives have been equipped 
electrifying the main line from New York to for the service. 

Boston. A recent use of the single trolley system for 

The tunnel under the St Clair River, be- train electrification is shown in the New York, 

tween Detroit and Windsor, on the Grand New Haven and Hartford alterations, in 

Trunk Hue, is now being electrified, a contract which it is^ possible to make use both of 11,000 

having been let for that purpose. volts, carried in a trolley over head, and the 

The Illinois Central, the E^e, almost every ^50-yolt current from the third-rail system of 
I^e railroad which touches at or terminates in the New York Central Railrpad Since the New 
large dries, is making similar plans, and rail- York, New Haven and Hartford has now let 
road men confidently predict that electrifica- the contract for the Hoosac tunnel for a sim- 
tSofti is scarcely begun. At the present time system, it is apparent that it has been 
the^e are changes under way ^from steam to adopted by this important railroad, and the sin- 


eiecmcity costing $500,000,000. 


gle-phase system has attained to at least the 

j. _ i* >i_ jV • H , « 4 


‘ predicripns of the passing of steam have iniportance of the^ third-rail. Future develop- 
beeu made, however, ever since the first electric Westinghouse’s suggestion is to be 

caF' was successfully tested at Richmond, Va., in followed, must be along one or the other of 
, Ait that rime it was freely predicted that ti^cse systems. 


fmty would take the place of steam in 20 Railway, Past Trains. — The opening of the 
f,; ; But while the growth of electric lines, Pomsylvama Station in New York City brought 
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RAILWAYS 


a change in the running time of the rival line 
to PLiiadclphia, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey reducing the inning time for 90 miles 
to I hour and 50 minutes Allowing for the 
slow-downs and stops necessary this is an av- 
erage running speed of 642 miles, the fastest 
scheduled time on any railroad line. 

Record-breaking runs of much greater 
speed have been recorded, but the fastest run 
between New York and Chicago, made over the 
New York Centra^ in March 1909, was only at 
the rate of 62.5 For short distances, however, 
much higher speed has been attained The not- 
able record runs are* i mile on New Y’’ork Cen- 
tral tracks, marie by the Empire State Express 
in May 1893, 1125 miles an hour; from Land- 
over to AnacosUa, on the Pennsjdvania, Aug. 
190S, 5 I miles at the rate of 102 miles an hour; 
24 miles on Burhngton Route at 108 miles an 
hour, Jan. 1909; 5 miles on Plant System in 
Florida, March 1901, at 120 miles an hour, 729 
miles on New York Central at 10935 miles an 
hour; 3 73 miles on Michigan Central at 111.9 an 
hour; 48 miles on Reading at 11520 miles an 
hour 

The record for a run of considerable dis- 
tance was made on the Michigan Central, 29 
Sept. 1910, when 112 miles w^as covered in 92 
minutes. The English express trams run on 
the average faster than the American. On all 
the big English railroads there are trains sched- 
uled for an average speed of from 55 to 617 
miles an hour. 

Railways, Hanging. A system of over- 
head tracks from which trains are suspended 
from one or more rails. The system has been 
experimented with for a number of years, and 
the most successful, both structurally and finan- 
cially, IS used for interurban service between 
two German manufacturing cities. ^ It is the 
exact opposite of the new monorail systems, 
balanced by use of the gyroscope. Only ordi- 
nary power is required and the cars rely on 
gravity to keep their position Hanging rail- 
ways commend themselves to crowded districts, 
as they require less street space than elevated 
railways and do not depreciate the value of 
the property by casting a continuous shadow 
over the street 

Hanging railways originated with a design 
by which the cars straddled a rail above the 
centre of gravity. In its improved forms a num- 
ber of guide rails were required, the best known, 
the Behr model, using five But later develop- 
ments have shown the advantage of suspending 
the cars entirely from the rail, allowing them 
to swing freely below. It has adapted itself 
more particularly to steep gradient railways, and 
makes sharp curves possible. 

All suspended railways have a number of 
advantages not shared by other railways. Prin- 
cipal of these is the ease with which the cars 
swing at the right angle rounding curves. Their 
weight and the centrifugal force keep them at 
an angle which is conducive to speed and pre- 
vents the jar and sway common to ordinary 
railways. Trains can be taken around sharp 
curves at full speed, the obliquicy of the cars 
regulating itself to the speed and varying ac- 
cording to the radius of the curves. 

In the earlier ^sterns, however, advantage 
was not taken of me centrifugal force to &e 
extent it is used, at present, and guide rails, 
extra wheels and many other costly and com- 


plicated devices were employed to prevent the 
cars from swaying to their natural position. 
Later it was discovered that they were worse 
than useless and since that time the possibilities of 
the hanging railways have been greatly widened. 

The Barmen-Elberfeld road, a short distance 
outside of Cologne, Germany, is the best exam- 
ple of a successful hanging railway in existence 
In building it the engineers simply suspended 
cars to an upper rail, doing away with all guide 
rails and extra wheels The rails are in turn 
supported by wide arches, barely encroaching 
on the skj*-line, and, except during the transit 
of trains, the existence of the roadw’ay is hardly 
noticed. 

The Barmen-Elberfeld road grew out of one 
of the earliest experiences m hanging raihvays, 
wrhich was built at Deutz, near Cologne, in 1893 
It was provided with two rails and, on that 
account, the possible oscillations of the cars 
were very limited. The radius of the curves 
and the speed possible were also limited. The 
Deutz experiment w*as in miniature. The line 
was elliptical in shape and composed of tw’O 
straight sections of 22 yards each and curves 
of 30 feet radius In running the miniature 
trains they negotiated these curves at 7]^ miles 
an hour, but, when a single rail was used in- 
stead, it was possible to increase the speed to 
15 miles. The later experiments were all with 
the monorail system. At 15 miles an hour, on 
the single rail the angle of the carnages reached 
25 degrees. Buckets of water were placed in 
the cars and it was found, as anticipated, that 
the buckets assumed the same obliquity and not 
a drop of water was spilled. 

Seeking to make practical use of the hanging 
system of railways the two towns of Barmen 
and Elberfeld were selected, as they offered 
the most convenient opportunity for profitable 
investment. They were originally small towns 
which grew until the^ rows of houses joined, but 
two centres still exist and there was need at 
that time for rapid transit Surface cars were 
unable to meet the requirements, and yet any 
system installed was under the necessity of 
maintaining not only an express speed, but of 
making frequent stops. What was required 
was a. system capable of obtaining maximum 
speed in a few seconds. 

To meet this demand the hanging railway 
was built and completed in 1901. It was opened 
for traffic i March of that year and in the fol- 
lowing 9 months carried 3,500,000 passengers 
The road nms from Barmen-Ritterhausen to 
Elberfeld, continuing on to Vohwinkel, and for 
the greater part of the distance is swung over 
the river Wippur at a height of 28 feet The 
remaining^ 2^ miles is over streets. In con- 
structing it there was no necessity of purchas- 
ing land except at the terminals. All land in 
that vicinity is extremely valuable and the fact 
that the hanging railway could take advantage 
of the river, which was otherwise a waste 
space, was an important saving. 

It was not necessary in this case to take 
advantage of the most pronounced features of 
the hanging railway, hill climbing, as there 
were no sharp curves and the highest grade, i 
in 22.2, was far inside the possibilities of the 
system. The claim is not made for the hanging 
railway, however, that it is a mountain type. 
But it is able to take sudden, steep inclines with 
greater ease than other forms of railways. 



RAILWAY SIGNALS AND SAFETY EQUIPMENT 


The trains are usually of three cars each, attached to the lever is a rod reaching down 
made up on the multiple-unit plan, the conductor beside the track. At a signal point the rod is 
in the forward cab having complete control struck by a trip beside the track and the steam 
of the train The stations are only built to is allowed to escape. 

accommodate 3-car trains. The cars are 40 The most successful of cab signals has been 
feet long, and, according to the European cus- installed by the Great Western Railway in Eng- 
tom, are divided into several compartments, land As a train passes into a block, if the 
Electricity is the motive power used and track is clear, a bell rings in the cab, if there 
the whole system is operated by a power house is danger ahead, a whistle blows, the whistle 
in Elberfeld, dealing forth a current of 600 taking the place of the distant signal Simul- 
volts The rails are the conductors, the current taneously with the ringing of the bell a small 
returning through the girders Three types of semaphore arm in the cab goes to clear; when 
brake are used, hand brakes, electric brakes, the whistle blows, it moves to danger 
and Westinghouse automatic brakes, each car A ramp beside the track conveys the signals, 
cariyung three cyhnders of compressed air under and is operated by the same current which 
the floor. ^ moves the semaphore signals A valve on a 

The usual speed is 25 miles an hour, and local circuit in the engine is kept ^ normally 
with the three-car trains this speed is reached closed by an electromagnet, and the circuit also 
in 20 seconds. There are 19 stops on the road passes through the lower portion of the engine, 
but the trains reach maximum speed after each where there is a switch held in position by a 
station so quickly^ that the suspended trains lever which reaches down low enough to strike 
cover the distance in less time than the express the ramp as it passes When it strikes it lifts, 
trains on the State Railway which stop only breaking the circuit, and, if there is danger, 
twice and cover a trackage two-third, of a mile causes the whistle to blow and sending the 
shorter. ^ ^ ^ minature semaphore to danger 

As a mountain railway it has also proved When the position of the ramp indicates 
itself practicable. At Loeschwitz, near Dresden, that the track is clear, the circuit is operated by 
a cable railway of the suspended type is in another circuit which rings the bell, moves the 
operation, rising 264 feet in 273 yards. ^ semaphore to clear and prevents the whistle 
Experiments have shown that the ordinary from blowing by an electromagnet which holds 
type of suspended railway, such as that used the valve down when the current is passing 
between Barmen and Elberfeld, is capable of Artificial heat has proved the only successful 
travelling up and down a 16 per cent grade means of keeping the ramp and trip free from 
Railway Signals and Safety Equipment, ice and snow. Dunng recent blizzards in Eng- 
Signalling has reached the stage of the auto- land when the semaphore poles were frozen 
matic stop only after a long series of experi- solid, the ramp and automatic stop, where in 
ments As yet it is in use in this country only use, worked without trouble. So great success 
in the subway systems of New York and Boston, has been obtained both with the automatic 
but recent improvements make it possible for stop and cab signalling m England that the 
general application. boards of trade, the most conservative railroad 

In the subway systems, as soon as a train body in the world, has given the Great Western 
runs upon a block, or section of the track, oc- Railway permission to dismantle the semaphores, 
cupied by another train, a trip lifts up from The latest improvement in automatic brakes 
the side of the track and is so placed as to combines the advantages of all former attempts 
strike the end of an air-brake coupling which in this direction, but has not entirely done away 
hangs down at the side of the forward wheel with the danger of freezing. A powerful 
If the engineer does not see the signal, or is spring operates the trip, which would probably 
for any reason disabled, the trip strikes the be sufficient for all ordinary cold weather, how- 
loose coupling as the train speeds past, throw- ever, and the mechanism in itself records 
ing it open and setting every brake in the train whether the trip is working normally. For all 
As soon as the train leaves the other end of the ordinary purposes it has overcome the difficul- 
block the trip drops and the track is clear ties, and has all but eliminated danger. The 
again. ^ system, which is of German invention, consists 

Until recently, experiments in this country of contact levers mounted on the locomotive 
with the automatic trip had not proved success- and contacts beside the track which act as 
ful, the trip becoming clogged in bad weather, trips As a distant signal is passec, the con- 
Better results have been obtained in England tact levers strike one set of track instruments, 
and on the continent of Europe, where the auto- closing an electric circuit in the engine which 
matic stop and cab signalling have been devel- permits the exhaust through a siren whistle, 
oped simultaneously. ^ Simultaneously the engineer is warned by his 

Two different forms of cab signalling have cab signal and a recording device marks the 
been used, the audible and the visible; and in fact that a distant signal has been passed The 
some cases both are used for additional safety, brake cock is slowly opened and the train of 
In the Morris and Crabtree system, as the train its own action comes gradually to a stop, 
passes a danger signal the track instrument The engineer, however, is allowed some dis- 
communicates the fact through a current to cretion, and, if he readjusts the brakes and 
the wheel, which sounds a bell in the cab The goes ahead, when he comes in contact with the 
disadvantage this system is that the machin- main signal, the double contact of the contact 
ery^ must be contmually readjusted by the levers with the track instruments completely 
engineer. ^ opens the brake cocks and brings it to a stop 

Another form of cab signalling, invented by immediately The braking apparatus is now 
E A. Bowden, depends upon a steam valve, entirely out of the engineer’s hands and he can- 
operating on the principle of a safety valve, not go forward without a «5ignal from the con- 
placed in the cab. A lever holds it closed, and ductor who alone can release the brakes. 
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The advantage of this system is its complete 
effectiveness No former device provided for 
either the recording of the signals or the lock- 
ing of the brakes, removing control entirely 
from the hands of the engineer. The system 
costs no more to install than the present sema- 
phore system, and, if the danger of freezing 
can be entirely obviated, will become popular 
among railroads, which have been trying for 
many years to secure an absolutely automatic 
device to prevent collisions and make it im- 
possible to overrun signals. 

A third rail signalling system was invented 
and placed in operation over a short stretch of 
track on the Erie Railroad during igio Fred 
Lacroix, the inventor, is a railroad man who 
sought to produce an automatic stop not de- 
pendent upon weather conditions The third 
rail has served his purposes, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that it can be used to transmit 
a telephone message with the towerman and 
obtain an explanation. All the mechanism is 
on the engine, where it can be brought into the 
roundhouse for inspection; the only portion 
of the track apparatus which can get out of 
order is the electric current, and if anything 
goes wrong with that it results in a tie-up of 
all traffic until the matter is remedied. Storage 
batteries and track relays are conveniently 
placed, and the wiring being ^ all underground, 
there is no great chance of its being disabled 
under ordinary circumstances 

The engineer, instead of relying on sema- 
phore signals, receives his information as to the 
condition of the track from a green light which 
shines in his cab as long as the right of way 
is clear. It is kept alight by an electro-magnet, 
which derives its magnetic powers from a shunt- 
wound dynamo driven by steam pressure from 
the engine When it has its full energy it is 
sufficiently powerful to hold up a heavy iron 
arm, which, when in contact with the magnet, 
does not affect the air brake valve immediately 
below It and permits the train to proceed. 

As long as an unbroken current passes from 
the third rail through the electro-niagnet and 
back through the body of the engine to the 
track, the heavy arm remains up, but as soon 
as the current is shut off, as, for instance, by 
the presence of another train on the block, the 
magnet loses its power, the arm falls, opening 
the air-valve, and every brake on the train is 
set The air escaping passes through a whistle, 
blowing in warning 

Contact with the rail is obtained by a shoe 
of steel brushes. As long as the third rail is 
in a circuit not broken by the presence of an- 
other train, the current which is local to the 
engine flows out through the third rail, making 
a complete circuit of the track wires. 

The principles of the ordinary^ automatic 
block system are applied in the wiring, with 
ingenious use of relaying making it possible for 
the circuits to overlap one another contmuously, 
permitting a train to proceed from one block 
to another without breaking the current There 
is in fact no absolute break from one block to 
another and trains approaching each other in 
opposite directions on a single track are pre- 
vented from collision at the division 9@ftnt. For 
purposes of experiment two trains were sent 
down the track towards each other under full 
head of steam and the hands of the engineers 
behind their backs. As soon as each came 


within the danger zone, the current failed, the 
brakes set and the trains uere brought to a 
standstill within a few hundred feet, although 
the throttles remained wide open. Whenever 
a tram is stopped on this system, the engineer 
takes down the telephone receiver, communicates 
with the nearest towerman and is given orders 

The contmuously large death roll among 
freight trainmen has caused action on the part 
of Congress, and new regulations w’ere issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 15 
Oct. 1910 The order provides for the equip- 
mg of all freight cars ahke. Tvro additional 
ladders are required on certain classes of cars 
and tvro additional steps are required on all 
cars. The Master Car Builders Association 
formerly attempted to secure uniform equip- 
ment but its regulations w'ere not lived up to, 
as they had no binding effect on the railroads. 
Under the new orders, cars are to be properly 
equipped only as they go to the repair shop and 
no interference with traffic will result Uniform 
safety equipment is also made imperative on 
both engines and cars. The railroads contend 
that the rule will cost $50,000,000 in changes, 
but the Interstate Commerce Commission esti- 
mates the expense as only a small fraction of 
that amount 

^ Edward A Moseley, secretary of the Com- 
mission, devoted 30 years of his life in the at- 
tempt to secure uniform railroad equipment and 
a stricter enforcement of employer’s liability 
laws. On the day the agreement was finally 
reached he was stricken with heart disease. The 
successful conclusion is attributed to his 
efforts. 

Rankin, David, American ^ fanner : b. In- 
diana 1825; d. Oct. 1910. Rankin was popularly 
referred to as the world's greatest farmer, and 
to him largely belongs the credit for building 
up Missouri as an agricultural state. His 
schooling was meagre, and until his 20th year 
he worked as a farm hand He then removed 
to Illinois. At this time land was selling for 
$20 an acre in Illinois and for $9 to $9.50 just 
across the^ border in Missouri, This interested 
Mr. Rankin and he inquired the reasons. He 
was told that Missouri was absolutely hopeless 
as an agricultural State and that it was doubt- 
ful if a railroad would ever run through there. 
With these opinions he differed so strongly 
that he invested the whole of his savings in 
Missouri farm land. Mr. Rankin thoroughly 
understood farming methods and devices, and 
from the outset showed himself to be a wonder- 
ful farm manager. He invested his profits in 
the purchase of additional property which he 
at once put under cultivation, and had remark- 
able success, owing to his progressive methods. 
At his death he owned 24,000 acres of farm 
land and left a fortune of more than $3,500,000. 
It was his custom to avail himself of every 
new ^ farming device which would simplify or 
facilitate his work. This, he considered one 
of the first principles of successful farming. 
David Rankin built up, almost unaided, the town 
of Tarkio, Mo., in which he lived. He was 
president of the First National Bank there and 
also of a local electric light and power company 
and of a plough manufacturing company Mr. 
Rankin was a Presbyterian, and the Presbyte- 
rian College^ of Tarkio was supported chiefly 
by his donations, which aggregated over $150,- 
00a He was the author of ^How to Succeed 
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in Farming^ (igoS), in which he has told m 
epigrammatic form the story of his own suc- 
cessful life. 

Rassam, Hormuzd, Assyrian archaeologist 
and explorer b Mosul, Turkey, in 1826, d, 
London, Eng, 15 Oct 1910. His parents were 
Chaldsean Christians In 1845 he became ac- 
quainted with Austen H. Layard, who^ was then 
beginning his explorations of Assyrian rums, 
and in 1847 he accompanied Mr Layard to 
England. He held a political position at Aden, 
at the Indian Ocean end of the Red Sea and 
in 1864 he was sent by the British Government 
on a mission to Abyssinia, to secure the release 
of the British Consul and several other Euro- 
peans who were imprisoned by King Theodore. 
He demanded the release of the prisoners, and 
at first was treated with consideration, but 
afterwards he and two of his companions were 
shut up in the fortress of Magdala and were 
kept in chains for nearly two years, 1866-68. 
They suffered ^eatly from misery, cold and hun- 
ger, and were in constant fear of death. Great 
Britain sent a punitive expedition under Lord 
Xapier, to their release, and a $45,000,000 war 
with Abyssinia resulted, which ended in the 
suicide of the African ruler and the release of 
Rassam and his companions. He was connected 
with the British Museum, and in 1876 made 
repeated trips to Assyria and Babylonia, acquir- 
ing for the museum more than 100,000 pieces of 
terra cotta and clay-inscribed tablets recording 
the history of these famous old kingdoms. He 
discovered in Nineveh the Sardanapalus of 
Herodotus; found the sites of several ancient 
cities, among them Leppara and Cmthah; un- 
earthed the beautiful sculptures representing the 
lion hunt, and the legend of the creation and 
the deluge, in the palace of Sardanapalus; the 
bronze gates of Balawat, from the time of Shal- 
maneser II, 858-824 B.C His ^Narrative of 
the British Mission to Theodore^ (2 vols 1869) 
is his chief publication. 

Rats. It has been known for a long time 
that rats are largely instrumental in spreading 
the plague and kindred diseases Only recently 
they spread the pestilence very largely in Odes- 
sa, and the Prefect of Police offered premiums 
for all infected rats that were killed ^ It is 
not the rats themselves that spread the disease, 
but the fleas which they carry (See Plague). 
Rats have gained access to ships, and in that 
manner have been ^ carried to every part of 
the world The ordinary brown rat is the most 
destructive; it readily adapts itself to any cli- 
mate and is soon at home on the new soil. 
They have been found from the Panama Canal 
to Greenland. They will eat anything and 
everything — not only all that man eats but 
many other things besides — such as carrion, 
mice, leather, cloth, etc. They are particularly 


gnaw woodwork, cut holes in sacks, and cut 
up paper and other material in order to make 
nests. 

Rats also kill young poultry and squabs. 
They steel eggs They destroy the nests of 
wild birds They have caused expensive leaks 
by gnawing through lead pipes , and have caused 
fires by eating off the wrapping around electric 
wires. 

Rats multiply so rapidly that it seems almost 
impossible to make headway against them. The 
females raise very large litters of young, and 
the intervals betw een them ^ are short. The 
average is more than 10, while as many as 20 
rats have been found in a single nest It has 
been estimated that a single pair of rats would, 
in three years, if unmolested, have increased 
to 20,000,000 Hawks, owls, weasels, minks, 
skunks, etc., destroy rats, — and for that rea- 
son should be encouraged Doubtless traps and 
poisons will kill off great numbers of rats, but 
the chief means of relief for the future seems 
to be in the construction of rat-proof buildings ; 
and in reducing their food-supply by a prompt 
disposal of all garbage and the protection of 
food-supplies. 

In California the war with the rat has as- 
sumed gigantic proportions, and an area of 
some 40 square miles southwest of San Fran- 
cisco is being thoroughly scoured, and great 
efforts made to rid the district of this pest. 

Only recently, too. Dr. F A King, of Wash- 
ington, has attempted to show that a connec- 
tion exists between mice and measles, which 
indicates that the disease is in some manner 
dependent upon the presence of the creatures 
for Its prevalence and epidemic character. Thus, 
according to Doctor King, mice spread the 
measles in much the same way as rats spread 
the bubonic plague At present, the evidence 
for this is not conclusive; but there is enough 
of It to warrant further inquiry along the lines 
indicated. 

How to ^ Destroy Rats , — These measures 
may be divided into two sections, preventive 
and repressive. The preventive measures con- 
sist m (i) the exclusion of the animals from 
places where they find food and safe retreats 
for rearing their young Concreting all old, 
wooden, and earthen floors is one effective way 
of preventing the ingress of rats, but, as they 
climb up the interior of the walls, protective 
measures must be taken on every floor, no 
matter how high the building may be. All 
food must be kept stnctly away from rats in 
vessels through which they cannot gnaw (2) 
The natural enemies of rats are the larger 
hawks and owls, skunks, foxes, coyotes, weasels, 
minks, dogs, cats and ferrets All these animals 
should be^ encouraged in those localities infested 
by rats, in spite of the harm they themselves 
may do 


fond of grain, corn, etc. It has been estimated The principal methods of killing rats which 
that it costs about 60 cents per annum to feed have once found an entrance into a house are 
each rat on com Of oatmeal it will consume by means of traps (there are several on the 
about $180 worth per annum If, therefore, market); poisons, — the chief of which are ba- 
there be as many rats in the United States as rium carbonate, strychnine, arsenic, phosphorus ; 
there are horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs, it and by the keeping of domestic animals, par- 
would cost more than $100,000,000 a year to ticularly cats and dogs Tame ferrets are es- 
feed them on gram. pecially valuable, since they follow the rats 

But the cost of this loss — the amount of into their retreats, which the larger animals 
damage they do, is not alone in the amount they cannot do Fumigation is sometimes found use- 
eat They pollute the food ; besides which they ful. Carbon bisulphid, chlorin, carbon monoxid, 
dig under buildings, walls and embankments, sulphur dioxid, hydrocyanic acid, etc , have all 
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been employed with good results The gases vey in Nevada, especially in Carson Valley, 
of many of these compounds are very danger- demonstrated that plagues can be controlled, 
ous, however, and should not be used except The systematic poisomng of 10,000 acres in 
under the advice of an expert Micro-organ- Humboldt Valley during the fall months, at a 
isms have been exploited in America and Eng- cost of about $4,000, would have prevented the 
land for killing rats , the cost of the cultures larger part of the damage, and, it is safe to say, 
renders them unfit for general use, however — would have saved at least $175,000 worth of 
all other considerations apart^ Finally, the alfalfa. 

efforts of man have succeeded in killing many ^Tn ordinary times, mice should be killed 
thousands of rats in badly infected districts. by dogs, by flooding fields in cold weather, by 
^ From time to time we hear of plagues by winter poisoning, and by burning herbage which 
mice, no less than rats, and although these aft'ords them shelter. Holding field mice in 
are not so much to be dreaded, inasmuch as check is worth its cost many times over m 
the amount of damage they do is far less, and, minimizing the steady drain they inflict on farm 
on the other hand, because rats are known to products; moreover, it is the best preventive 
spread the plague itself ; still, mouse plagues are of widespread devastation.® 
occasionally very serious matters, as the recent Recall. This remedy adopted by the voters 
epidemic showed. In 1907-08, an outbreak of for the removal of officials chosen at elections 
field ^ice occurred in Nevada, Utah and north- has made its principal headway in the west and 
east California, which caused great loss, espec- those cities governed by the commission form 
lally in the fields of alfalfa They quickly of government (qv). It was adopted by Los 
overran many of the fields, and their numbers Angeles as far back as 1903 and other Califor- 
increased so rapidly that they were estimated nia cities followed suit. San Francisco adopted 
by one of the assistants of the Biological Sur- the recall at the Nov. 1907 election By a 
vey to number from 8,000 to 12,000 to the acre, general law passed in January 1907, all the cities 
Fields were honey-combed with their holes, of Iowa having a population of 25,000 and over 
which occasionally numbered about 24,000 to have a recall. Some of the other cities adopt- 
the acre. During the summer they ruined one- ing it are Seattle, Washington, Grand Rapids, 
third of the alfalfa, destroyed three-quarters of Michigan; and Lewiston, Idaho Under the 
the potatoes, and badly damaged the remainder. Oregon constitution, every public officer is sub- 
They destroyed root crops, beets and carrots, ject to recall by the legal voters of the State or 
They also girdled and killed most of the young the electoral district from which he is chosen, 
shade-trees planted along the borders of fields. The petition for the recall must be filed by 
The reasons for "plagues of this character 25 per cent of the number of electors, but not 
are many. The winter may be mild ; f ood^ may more, who voted in his district at the preceding 
be plentiful; mice multiply with great rapidity — election for Justice of the Supreme Court. The 
resembling rats in this respect From two to reason for the demand must be set forth in the 
six fitters of young are produced annually. The petition. If the official does not resign within 
average number of young at a birth is about 5 days after the filing of the petition, a special 
six, though frequently eight or ten are produced, election must be held within 20 days to deter- 
and occasionally 12 or 13. Even the young, born mine whether the people will recall the officer, 
early in the season, are said to breed before There is printed on the sample ballot in not 
fall ^ ^ more than 200 words the reasons for demanding 

The mice which produce plague almost in- the recall and the same amount of space is 
vanably belong to the genus M icroius, a group given to the officers justification of his conduct 
represented in the United States by about 50 Other candidates may be nominated to be voted 
species. The annual damage they cause^ to for at the special election. The candidate re- 
crops, nurseries, and orchards in the United ceiving the most votes shall be elected for the 
States has been estimated at over $3,000,000 remainder of the term, whether it be the person 
As to the measures to be taken to stamp against whom the recall petition was filed or 
out mice, numerous experiments have been otherwise. No recall petition can be circulated 
made. The employment of bacterial diseases against any officer until he has actually been 
has been tried; but in the Humboldt Valley, in office for 6 months, save and except it may 
where it was extensively tried by ranchmen, be filed^ agmnst a senator and representative in 
this method was found to fail. Poisoning is the le^slative assembly after 5 days from the 
a suitable method, and doubtless disposes of beginning of the first session after his election, 
thousands of rodents. Poisoned alfalfa hay, After one such petition and special election, no 
green alfalfa, crushed wheat, etc, were era- further recall petition can be filed a^inst the 
ployed for this purpose. Ploughing up the same officer during the term for which he is 
ground by means of a brush drag was also elected unless the petitioners shall pay into the 
found useful, as obliterating the holes. In this public treasury which has paid the expenses of 
as in all other cases, however, prevention was the special election, the entire expense of the 
found to be better and cheaper than cure. In preceding special election. The recall is not 
summing up this question, Mr. Stanley E. as modem as some might suppose. The first 
Piper, said (Yearbook of the Department of National constitution adopted in 1777 provided 
Agriculture) : tkat the delegates of each State in Congress 

«Mouse plagues are usually preceded by a ^shal! be annually appointed in such manner 
season or more of noticeable damage of crops, as the legislature of each State shall di- 
and success in checking them depends upon rect , . with* a power reserved to each State 
prompt recognition of early stages of outbreaks, to recall its delegates, or any of them, within 
When mice first attract attention by increased the year and to send others in their stead for 
numbers and by damage here and there, it is the remainder of the term The recall, however, 
higb time to destroy them. done away with under The National con- 

^Ihe work carried on by the Biological Sur- stitution of 1787. The provision in the Oregon 
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.constitution and the Los Angeles^ charter have 
been generally followed in framing the recall 
elsewhere 

Reciprocity and the Tariff. See Message, 
President's 

Reclamation. By an act of Congress of 
25 June 1910, President Taft appointed a board 
of army engineers to report on the advisability 
of continuing or abandoning reclamation pro- 
jects which have been undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment in the semi-arid regions of the Western 
States This board w’as comprised of Lieut- 
Col. John Biddle, Lieut -Col. W. C Langfitt, 
Major William W. Hartz, Major C W. Kutz, 
Maj'or H. Burgess, and Brig.-Genl. WiUiam M. 
Marshall, retired 

These projects, approved by the board, are 
to receive the funds obtained by the issuing of 
certificates of indebtedness to the extent of 
$20,000,000 which IS loaned to the reclamation 
service and to be repaid through the ^ sale of 
land. The purpose of the investigation was 
to determine the value of the projects under 
way and concentrate the Government’s energy 
upon the most important, not touching those 
which have been proved useless or impossible 
of development 

The report of the engineers was made to 
President Taft 25 Dec. 1910, and approved by 
him, insuring the issuance of the $20,900,000 
in certificates by Congress. The certificates 
will be issued as soon as possible and the 
work pushed to a rapid completion. The pro- 
jects which received the engineers' recommenda- 
tion and the amounts allotted them follow: 

Luma, Ariz., and Cal., $1,200,000; Salt 
River, Ariz , $95,000 , Grand Valley, $r,ooo,- 
000; Uncompahgre, Col., $1,500,000; Payette, 
Boise, Idaho, $2,000,000, Milk River, Mont, 
$1,000,000; North Platte, Wyo. and Neb, 
$2,000,000; Truckee and Carson, Nev, $I,I93»- 
000; Rio Grande, N. M., Tex., and Mexico, 
$4,500,000; Umatilla, Ore, $325,000; Klamath, 
Ore. and Cal, $600,000; Strawberry Valley, 
Utah, $2,272,000; Sunny side Valley, Yakima, 
Wash., $1,250,000; Tieton, Yakima Valley, 
Wash., $665,000; total, $20,000,000. 

Of the IS projects aside from the above, 
several will receive no further funds from the 
general reclamation fund, as they are prac- 
tically complete. There are* Orland, Cal ; 
Carlsbad, N. M. ; Hondo, N. M. ; Garden City, 
Kansas; Kittitas, Wapato; and Benton, m the 
Yakima projects. The following will receive 
allotments from the general reclamation fund: 
Missouri Pumping, N. D , Belle Fourche, S. D. ; 
Shoshone, Wyo ; Minidoka, Idaho; Huntley, 
Mont; Sun River, Mont ; Lower Yellowstone, 
Mont; Okanogan, Wash. 

Altogether the board examined 25 projects 
to irrigate 3,200,000 acres at a cost of $145,- 
000,000 The general irngation report amounts 
to $65,700,000, and the amount expended by 
Jan. 19T1, $60,000,000 A total of $28,000,000 
in the next four years from the sale of public 
lands is expected. The board spoke highly of 
the men in charge of the reclamation service. 

The National Irrigation Congress, held at 
Pueblo, CoL, in Sept 1910, endorsed the 
Federal control of interstate waters. This 
precipitated a fight in the congress, but the 
resolution was passed in spite of individual 
States. 


Fruit crops in the irrigated districts of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington have not failed 
since the use of irrigation In these States 
prunes, dates, apples, pears, peaches, straw- 
berries, and a variety of fruits are raised on 
ground which was previously barren The same 
is true of Montana, Idaho, and all the semi- 
arid States. In the Imperial Valley in Southern 
California, cotton has even been grown with 
great success. See Conservation; Irrigation 


Red Cross, American NationaL This so- 
ciety, which has a membership of over 15,000 
persons, is one of 44 Red^ Cross organizations 
of national standing, coordinated with the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee, which has head- 
quarters at Geneva, Switzerland, and which 
passes upon the credentials of any new Na- 
tional Red Cross, to determine its represen- 
tative national character The national^ head- 
quarters in the United States of America are 
at 341 State, War, and Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Red Cross (incorporated by 
Congress 5 Jan. 1905), is the reserve emergency 
organization of the American people for com- 
munity relief in time of disaster and for the 
relief of the wounded and distressed m time 
of war. The Act of Congress, which incorpor- 
ated the Amencan Red Cross, in its charter, 
defined its purpose as follows. ^^To furnish 
volunteer aid to the sitk and wounded of 
armies in time of war, and to carry on a system 
of national and international relief in time of 
peace, ^ and apply the same in mitigating the 
sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, 
floods, and other great national calamities, and 
to devise and carry on measures for preventing 
the same.^^ 

President William H Taft has been head 
of the American branch since 1905, but Miss 
Mabel Boardman, who holds no office, is recog- 
nized as ^ ^^the greatest dynamic fonce^^ in the 
organization in this country The accounts of 
the Red Cross are audited by the War Depart- 
ment, and the chairman and five members of 
the control committee are representatives from 
the departments of State, War, Treasury, Jus- 
tice, and Navy. 

During the holidays, funds are raised by 
means of the Red Cross Stamp to fight tuber- 
culosis. So widely used were these ^^Chnstmas 
stamps® that the postoffice department was 
forced to complain because thoughtless people 
believed these stamps took the place of the 
regular postage stamps. They are, therefore, 
now called Christmas seals It was expected 
that in 1910 not less than $1,000,000 would be 
raised through this medium to aid the work of 
the committee, on the prevention of tuberculosis 
The work of the American Red Cross is 
divided into three departments — war, national, 
and international relief. The war relief board 
has in its possession a complete list of every 
coastwise vessel suitable for a hospitalship, so 
that it can be chartered at a moment's notice. 
With this list there are accurate specifications 
and estimates of cost for equipping these ships 
for hospital service. The study of civil hos- 
pitals, ambulances, private automobiles, and 
landred subjects is being carried on so that in 
time of war there will be no danger of unpre- 
paredness in any emergency. This department 
organizes courses m «first aid® instruction 
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tliroTighout the country, not only for war-time 
purposes, but for mine disasters, railroad 

wrecks, and similar emergencies . 

The board of national relief looks after the South in 
relief work following great national disasters, 
such as the San P^rancisco earthquake, the 
Johnstown flood, and the Galveston storm. The 
international relief lends a helping hand to other 
nations in times of affliction, such as the Mt 


Weed, and Gailor The honorary de^ee of 
D.D. was^ conferred on him by the University 
of Georgia^ in igoo, and by the University of 


Reform, Civil Service. See Civil Service 
Reform 

Reformed Churches, Alliance of. An or- 
ganization of upwards of loo churches, founded 


Pelee eruption, the Messina earthquake, and in 1875 in London, England, whose member- 
the famines of India and Russia In recent ship now includes nearly 30,000,000 communi- 
years the Red Cross has been so sympathetic and cants. The churches in the United States con- 
thorough in its distribution of supplies and nected with the Alliance have a membership 
money m times of disorder and confusion which of about 2,250,000, including the Presbyterian 
invariably follow catastrophies that most dis- 
bursements of relief funds are now made 
through its representatives. 


Church of the United States of America, the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 

__ United Presbyterian Church of North America, 

The endowment fund committee seeks to the Reformed (Dutch) Church in North 
raise $2,000,000, the income of which will enable Amenca, the Reformed (German) Church in 


the society to take immediate action in time 
of disaster, without being forced to wait until 
contnbutions are received. At the close of 
1910, $500,000 of this fund had been subscribed 
Suits are brought m the Federal courts to 
protect the insignia of the Red Cross from 
use as trade marks and for various advertising 
purposes. 


the L^nited States, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church SjTiod, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, General Synod, the Welsh Calvinistic 
or Presb3^terian Church in the United States 
of America, and the Associated Reformed 
Synod of the South. 


Reformed Church in America (Dutch). 
The Reformed Church in America (Dutch), 
Redmond, John Edward. Irish political beanng the name of Reformed Protestant Dutch 
' ■' j j - 'T- Church in North America until 1867, was 

originated by settlers from Holland who 
established its first ecclesiastical body in 1628. 


leader: b Dublin, in 1851; educated at Tnnity 
College, Dublin He was Barrister Gray’s Inn, 
i 836 ; Irish Barrister, 1887. Since 1881 he has 


been in Parliament, representing New Rose, The latest (iQio) report of the annual synod 
1881-85; North Wexford, 1885-91; and Water- gives the total membership as 116,815; churches, 
ford since 1891 Redmond has been one of 6B4.; ministers, 728; Sunday-schools, 776, with 
the best known organizers of the propaganda ii7»854 scholars. The finances of the body are: 
for Home Rule, and his leadership has always congregational, $1,569,082; benevolences, $486,- 
been not only aggressive, but able. His visits 730 The church maintains flourishing mis- 
to America and Australia were productive of sion fields in India, Japan, CJiina, and^ Arabia, 
good results, winning sympathetic interest in. The Church Building Fund is maintained for 
and contnbutions to, the cause of Home Rule, the extension of the denomination in new 
When Parnell died, in 1891, Redmond was fields of labor and to aid small and growing 
chosen as his successor, and he so cemented branches. The Disabled Ministers’ Fund and 
all factions that in 1900 he was elected leader the Widows’ Fund are growing endowments 
of the reunited Irish Nationalist Party. After which provide for increasing needs. Denomina- 
the Liberals won their great triumph in the tional institutions of learning are : New Bruns- 
elections of 1896, his agitation for Home Rule wick Seminary, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Western 


took on increased vigor. 

Reese, Frederick Focke, Fourth P. E 
bishop of Georgia, and 238th in succession in the 
American episcopate : b. Baltimore, Md., 23 Oct. 


Seminary, Holland, Mich ; Arcot Theological 
Seminary, Palmener, India ; Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. jT.; Hope College, Holland, 
Mich. The Christian Intelligencer, New York 
City, and The Leader, Holland, Mich., are 


1854. He attended the elementary schools of official organs of the denomination. Depart- 
Baltimore and was graduated from the Umv^- mental and missionary publications are peri- 
sity of Vir^nia in 1875, 3.nd deciding on the odically issued covering every part of the 
ministry as his profession, he entered Berkeley church’s activity. Young men are encouraged 
Divinity School where he was graduated in assisted to study for lie ministry, and 

1876. He was ordered deacon in and receive support from a special educational fund, 

was appointed assistant at the Church of the 
Ascension, Baltimore, Md. He was ordained 
to the priesthood, in i879» and was rector of 


Reformed Church in the United States 
(German). An evangelical Christian denomi- 


. All Saints Church, Baltimore, until 1885, when nation, founded in the United States at German- 
he became rector of Trinity Church, Ports- town. Pa., in 1714, by immigrants from Ger- 
mouth, Va., 1885-90. He was rector of Christ many. Up to the year 1793 it was under the 
Church, Macon, Ga., 1890-93, and of Christ authority of the mother church in Holland, 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., 1903-08. He was severing its official connection at that time, 
elected bishop of Wyoming in 1907, to succeed The church carries on a large mission work 
the Rt. Rev. Ethelbert Talbot, who had been in the United States, Canada, Japan, and China, 
translated to the diocese of Central Pennsyl- under home and foreign departments. Of the 
vania but he declined the honor, and on 3 189 home mission fields, 118 are under the 
Feb. 1908, he was elected 4th bishop of (Georgia, General Board, and 71 under the two German 
to succeed the Rt Rev. Qeland Kinloch Nelson, boards known as Eastern and Western. The 
who became bishop of Atlanta after the division home mission work includes missions among 
of the Diocese in 1897. Bishop Reese was the Bohemian and Hungarian immigrants, and 
consecrated 20 May 19^ by Bishops Nelson, the building of churches in pioneer fields. The 
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church educational department includes : Frank' 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa., Eastern Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa., Central Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
Dayton, Ohio, and female colleges at Frederick, 
Ind, and Allentown, Pa. Statistics for 1909: 
Churches, i,753> ministers, members, 

389,328, Sunday-schools, 1,716; teachers and 
officers, 25,333;" scholars, 232,746; synods, 8; 
classes, 59. 

Reformed Episcopal Church. An evan- 
gelical Christian denomination, liturgical in its 
worship and episcopal in its government, formed 
in 1873 in New York, from the membership 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church opposed 
to sacramentananism and sacerdotalism. The 
church conducts both home and foreign mis- 
sion work. The foreign field includes India, 
and the home work numbers nearly 40 mis- 
sion churches among the colored people of the 
South The 20th annual council was held in 
May 1910, when it was reported that the church 
organization comprised 9,419 members The 
denomination has 74 churches, 82 ministers, and 
8 bishops. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church, The gen- 
eral name ^ven to several Presbyterian bodies 
of like faith as the larger organizations of 
Presbyterians, varying in church polity, organ- 
ized by Scotch Covenanters or Reformed Pres- 
byterians. Included m these various bodies are 
the Synod of the Reformed Presbytenan 
Church of North America, with a membership 
of nearly 1,000; the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church in North America, 
which had a membership of 3,500 m 1909, with 
19 churches and 19 ministers, the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in the United States and 
Canada, with some 500 members ; the Reformed 
Presbytenan Church, Covenanted, with^ a small 
membership A theological seminary is main- 
tained at Philadelphia by the General Synod. 
The annual meeting was held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in May 1910. 

Refrigeration, Considerable progress has 
been made in artificial ref ngeration during the 
past few years, both in factories, war-vessels, 
in the manufacture of ice, etc, A novel appli- 
cation of the procedure — which also has great 
practical importance — is the wide usage of re- 
frigerating apparatus in war-vessels, for cool- 
ing parts of the ships containing powder, and 
explosive substances It has been ascertained, 
for instance, that smokeless powder, if kept 
at too high a temperature, is likely to explode, 
the catastrophe on board the Battleship Jena 
being attributed to this cause. In some of 
the newer French battleships, therefore, such 
as the Danton and the Voltaire, arrange- 
ments have been made to pass a constant cur- 
rent of cold air through those rooms which 
contain the explosives used; and such a meas- 
ure will doubtless be employed very largely 
in the future, not only in the French Navy, 
but by other nations as well. 

The apparatus adopted by the French war- 
vessels is known as the Leblanc Process — 
from the name of the inventor — and is quite 
complicated in its construction. A condenser 
pump, placed outside of a condenser column, 


is employed, and non-freezing brine cools by 
circulating around the room to be cooled, in 
pipes An air current is made to circulate 
freely, being returned to the cooling chamber, 
from which it is again sent out, by means of 
a fan The power is supplied by means of 
an electric motor, which can be of simple con- 
struction. It is hardly necessary to say that 
such a device is of great value in other con- 
nections, especially in the manufacture of such 
substances as gelatin and glue, in which this 
apparatus has proved a great help already 
At the Congres International du Froid, held 
in Paris, the subject of refrigeration and arti- 
ficial cold in all its forms was discussed with 
a fullness and breadth of learning which 
astonished even those who attended it. This 
congress was considered one of the most im- 
portant that was ever held in that city; and 
it was attended by more than 3,000 men of 
sience from all parts of the world. One 
of the most important points discussed by 
the congress was the possibility of obtaining 
cold, artificially, by means of liquid air, or 
oxygen, etc, and of conveying this cold from 
place to place, — so that it could be delivered 
at one’s house, for example, and used as ice 
is used to-day. In districts where ice is not 
easily obtainable, this would prove a great boon ; 
and the importance of such artificial refrigera- 
tion to medicine, biology, metallurgy, agricul- 
ture, etc., can hardly be overestimated It was 
asserted by the congress that. 

®The United States possesses 6,000 refri- 
gerator cars, having a capacity of 1,200,000 tons ; 
that the refngerative process is applied to twelve 
million francs’ worth of products in the same 
country annually, that her fngonfic fleet num- 
bers 187 ships, capable of transporting 12,000,000 
sheep; that her cold storage establishments are 
capable of holding more than 240,000,000 kilo- 
grams (i kilo=2 20 pounds) of meat, one mil- 
liard of eggs, and more than 250,000,000 kilo- 
grams of fruit. ^ England imports annually 
nearly three milliard francs’ worth of refri- 
gerated or frozen meat The Argentine Re- 
public, which, in 1893, exported 1,300,000, almost 
centrupled that in 15^3. Russia’s refrigerating 
establishments are insufficient; and a good cold- 
storage concern would make enormous profits.® 
All foods do not require the same degree 
of cold; as was brought out very clearly in the 
congress. One of the speakers asserted that: 
<*^Meats, eggs, butter, and fruits each need a 
different degree of temperature. Apples freeze 
at -0 5®C., while raisins will sustain a tem- 
perature of -3®. Further, meat simply cooled 
to -2” to -4® will keep several weeks, but that 
frozen (-9® to -12®) will keep for two years® 
The vanous moulds that appear some time 
after meat has been refngerated, formed the 
subject of some discussion. Meat coming from 
America was said to be in a better condition, 
on its arrival, than that coming from Australia 
or the Argentine, and brought a higher price. 
^Thanks to the application of artincial cold, 
peaches and pears from California, bananas 
from Central America and the West Indies, 
apples from Canada and Australia, fish from the 
Baltic, and butter from Siberia, all find a ready 
market in the British Metropolis® 

German beer, which is noted everywhere for 
its excellence, is most painstakingly made, and 
the various early stages of its manufacture are 
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earned out in caves reduced nearly to the freez- tamed provisions against the sale o£ storage 
ing point. In past years, huge blocks of ice food that is unwholesome and provides penalties 
were required to produce the degree of cold for misbranding It vested in the Secretary 
necessary'; but at the present day, by the aid of Agnculture the duty of enforcing the new 
9 * refrigerating plants, this has all been law The effect on the general price level of 
changed, and there is scarcely a large manu- food marketed through the storages was a phase 
facturing firm in the country which does not of the inquiry taken up by Senator Hepburn^s 
employ one or more refrigerating plants. committee. 

Artificial cold may also be employed in the Cold storage plants of the United States 
manufacture of steel, of smokeless pow'der, of have a total refrigeration capacity in excess 
certain kinds of matches, of paraffin, linoleum, of 200,000,000 cubic feet The extent of the 
etc , and in hastening the flowering of certain application of this law is therefore very' large, 
plants It seems probable that the day is In indicates, also, the immense development of 
not very far distant when cold will be supplied the cold storage industry. The various appar- 
to the house, — m much the same way as atus employed in the manufacture of ice and 
gas and electricity are now supplied. At pres- in refrigeration is receuing the attention of 
ent, the cost of installation is prohibitive, but inventors, and a number of important features 
when once the process is perfected this should have lately been d<=‘veloped. 
no longer be so, and then cold could be supplied During the last year the pre-cooling method 
to our houses at a nominal cost, and would of shipping penshable freight was evolved and 
simplify many household problems. ^ put into practical operation Previous to that. 

The last international congress on refrig- for 30 years, refngerator cars were filled with 
eration was that held in Vienna, 15 Oct 1910 penshable freight and ice in the same manner 
There were hundreds of delegates from both as the refngerator in the back porch is filled, 
hemispheres, including three from the United The pre-coolmg method is described by the ex- 
States. The meeting was of special significance pert, Walter V. Woehlke, as follows, 
since it coincided with Austria’s first expenence «A 11 refngeration has for its object the chill- 
in the importation of frozen meats, a move to ing and numbing of the multitudes of bacteria 
which It has been driven by the scarcity of and fungi present in organic matter so that 
fresh meat ^ they cannot multiply and cause decay by their 

United States Ambassador Kerens, at a din- activities, and the retardation of the zymotic 
ner given to a number of Austrian notabilities processes of ripening, whether the refrigerated 
at Tneste, at which there were various prepar- stuff be fruits, vegetables, fresh meat, eggs, but- 
ations of Argentine frozen meats, told his fellow ter, or beer. To retard these processes in 
guests that there was room enough for all the transit the foodstuff is placed in the car at the 
meat exporters of the world, and hence he point of origin, the loaded car is switched to 
would not attempt to enter into competition the icing platform, the bunkers at either end 
with his Argentine colleague. Since then Ar- are filled with ice, every opening is hermetically 
gentina and even Uruguay and Paraguay, not sealed, and the car is sent off The cold air 
to mention the Australian States, have been bid- in the ice-packed bunkers, obeying the law of 
ding through the agency of their diplomatic gravitation, sinks to the bottom of the car, 
representatives to supply Austna. The result absorbs some of the heat of the lowest portion 
is that the severe Austrian import regulations of the warm freight, nses to the top as its 
were relaxed for the first time to admit a sample temperature increases until it reenters the 
consignment of 25 tons of Argentine frozen bunkers for another circuit Of course, air 
meat spaces have to be left in the load of freight 

At the Vienna Congress, Mr. Vieter, of Wis- to allow the cold air access to all parts. By 
consin, and E, F Smith, of Washington, spoke this slow process of gravity circulation the 
on the effect of low temperatures on micro- perishable freight in the car is not cooled off 
organisms. Among others who contributed sufficiently to prevent decay or ripening until 
papers on the scientific application of cold were two, three, and sometimes four days after the 
F O. Mathews and Van Rensselaer H. Green, sta^ according to the temperature of the 
of New York It was decided to compile a freight at the time of lading. Even when the 
trilingual technical lexicon in English, French, lower two-thirds of the carload have attained 
and German, comprising the technical terms of the required minimum, the upper third, especially 
refngeration in all its branches. Ambassador in the center of the car farthest from the 
Kerens invited the congress to hold its next bunkers, is several degrees warmer than the 
meeting in America in 1913. minimum. Because the ice in the bunkers can- 

A special Senate committee to investigate not conquer this relatively high temperature 
cold storage, headed by Senator Hepburn, was in the upper part of the car, the shipment of 
at work dunng Nov and Dec. 1910, in the fresh deciduous fruits, of peaches, plums, apri- 
United States, and endorsed the suggestions cots, and cherries, of melons, grapes, bernes, 
made by Dr Harvey W. Wiley, chief chemist and sensitive vegetables, is restricted by the 
of the Department of Agnculture, in favor of distance over which^ the upper portion of the 
close supervision of cold storage rooms and freight can be carried with safety, thus pre- 
official recognition of the length of rime during ventmg the development of the markets farthest 
whi^ poultry, fish, meat, ^ggs, etc., can remain distant from the producer.^ 
in cold storage. Nine months was recommended A refrigerator car carrying 28,000 pounds 
by Doctor Wiley. The bill reported to the Sen- of fruit carries 9,000 pounds of ice, or one- 
ate regulated the sale of food p^ed in cold third of a pound of ice for every pound of 
storage, and required the branding of food re- freight This, on the basis of the amount used 
leased from cold Storage in such a manner as in the domestic ice-chest, is not enough. Pre- 
to indicate its exact character and the length cooling aims to eqnaKze the odds in the refrig- 
of tune it has been kept on the ice. It con- erator car, to do the work that cannot be 
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done effectively by the 9,000 pounds of ice, to 
reduce the temperature of the freight to the 
minimum before the car starts out, leaving to 
the ice in the bunkers only the comparatively 
light task of keeping the temperature down. 

As Mr 3 ^Voehlke explains; ^Tt stands to 
reason that a specially equipped stationary plant 
of large size can remove a certam number of 
heat units out of 14 tons of freight better, 
faster, and cheaper than a sinall plant on wheels 
depending for its refrigeration solely upon an 
insufficient quantity of ice The ice in the car 
cannot reduce the temperature of the cooling 
medium, the air, below the freezing point, while 
a static air easily produce below-zero tem- 
peratures in imlimited quantities of air.^^ 

These facts are simple, but, despite their 
simplicity, were overlooked until Prof. G. 
Harold Powell, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry', pointed them out after pamstakmg in- 
vestigation. He likewise pomted out that the 
grower, by cooling his stuff immediately after 
packing, need not leave air-spaces between the 
packages in the car, could safely l9ad the stuff 
in a solid mass, and need not ship green de- 
ciduous fruits and unnpe vegetables, ripening 
and decay being checked at once by precooling 
instead of after three or four days under the 
old method of standard icing. 

The Leblanc refngerating machine, invented 
by a French en^neer and constructed by the 
European VVestinghouse Company, used the 
rapid evaporation of water in order to secure 
the cooling, where usually ammonia, methyl 
chlonde, or carbonic acid gas are used Water 
presents the advantage of giving a heat ^ of 
evaporation at the high figure of 606.5 calories. 
®For equal weight,^^ explains the Pans corres- 
pondent of the Scientific American (Supplement 
No. 1813), ^^water thus is much supenor for 
cooling, but it has not been used in practice for 
practical plants, seeing that we must operate at 
a low temperature near the freezing point or 
below it But here the vapor operator has a 
very low tension^ so that a small weight of 
such vapor occupies a great volume. This is 
not the case for the above mentioned liquified 
gases, seeing that their boihng point lies far 
below the freezing point of water. To give a 
low enough temperature by the use of evapor- 
ation of water we are therefore required to 
draw off a large volume of water vapor. M. 
Leblanc's device obtains this result® 

Some new refrigerating liquids have been 
devised by W E. Evans, an English inventor. 
A hermetically sealed apparatus consisting of 
two communicating vessels, in which a high 
vacuum has been produced, is used Water con- 
taining a hydroscopic substance in solution (such 
as zinc chloride or caustic potash) is charged 
into one vessel and a small quantity is also 
placed in the second vessel. The first vessel 
IS heated and the second vessel cooled, so 
that water distils over, and is condensed in, the 
second vessel. The first vessel is now cooled 
and the second vessel surrounded by the liquid 
to be frozen The water in the second vessel 
reevaporates and is reabsorbed rapidly by the 
salt in the first vessel, producing a low tempera- 
ture in the second vessel. The small quantity 
of the salt in the second vessel prevents its con- 
tents from freezing 

Regenerationists. A new religious sect has 
recently been formed, to be known as ^Re- 
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generationists,® who are to live in Mexico, and 
hve up to the doctrines of Christiamty, — as 
taught by Christ, — and particularly live the 
^^simple life.® The strip of land upon which 
the Regenerationists are to live was owmed by 
Michael Cudahy, a Chicago packer, who ap- 
parently presented it to the sect. The leader 
is John Belmont Judson, an Oxford graduate, 
■who hopes, apparently, to increase the numbers 
of his following by force of example The 
members of the sect — which is at present com- 
posed of 10 men and 12 women — will adopt 
the dress in vogue in the days of Noah, — as 
soon,^ that is, as they have reached their final 
camping ground. Mr. Judson believes that the 
people living in so-called civilized cities are 
living too fast, and are not getting the best 
out of life; and he and his sect will endeavor 
to show them how, by force of example 

Reich, Emil. English historian; b: Eperjes, 
Hungary, 24 March 1854, d. London, Eng, ii 
Dec. 1910. He received his education in Prague, 
Budapest, and Vienna, and was conferred with 
the honorary degree juris universe from Vien- 
na He devoted himself to histoncal writings, 
and up to his thirtieth year spent his life in li- 
braries, studymg and writing from historical 
documents In 1884 he concluded that such la- 
bor was unsatisfactory, and went out into the 
world to find a comprehension of history in re- 
alities He thereafter traveled extensively, 
spent five years in Amenca, four in France, 
and for about 14 years resided in England He 
was employed by the British Government to as- 
sist in the preparation of the Venezuela bound- 
ary controversy. He is the author of various 
atlases for students of history and of many 
historical works, chief among which are ^His- 
tory of Civihzation,> ^Foundations of Modern 
Europe,^ Success Among Nations,^ JThe For- 
eigner m History, ^Fundamental Principles of 
Evidence,^ imperialism,^ ^The Failure of the 
Higher Cnticism of the Bible, ^ and ^A General 
History of Western Nations.^ 

Remington, Frederic. American artist, 
sculptor, and author; b. Canton, N. Y, 4 Oct 
1861; d 26 Dec. 1909. He studied at the Yale 
Art School and the Art Students* League, New 
York He was clerk in an office a short time, 
but soon went West, where, as cowboy, rancher 
and scout, he ^ gathered the material for the 
scenes of frontier life that have made him fam- 
ous. Even in these earlier days he began to 
model in clay, with such success as to attract 
unusual notice. Returning East in 1889, he be- 
came a frequent contnbuter to the leading mag- 
azines and periodicals, depicting especially 
Western military and Indian life; and m 1898 
went to Cuba as artist and correspondent He 
was an assoaate member of the National Acad- 
emy of Design He executed a series of small 
bronzes, the best known of which are <The 
Bronco Buster^ and the ^Wounded Bunkie ^ 
Some of his stories, all of them illustrated with 
his own drawings, are: <Pony Tracks^ (1895) : 
^Crooked Trails^ (1898), ^Frontier Sketches^ 
(1898); ^Men With the Bark On^ (1900); 
^John Ermine of the Yellowstone^ (1902 ) ; 
^The Way of an Indian^ (1906). Latterly, 
without laying aside black and white, he had 
been interesting himself in color, and, in the 
opinion of many critics, achieved a proficiency 
with the brush equal to that of the pen, with a 
nch promise of even greater success. He has 
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been called ®the artist of a vanishing life,” and 
is characterized ®as a kind of popular historian, 
presei ving in his work figures and scenes for 
whose picturesqueness he had an artist’s eye, 
but whose essential characteristics he strove to 
record, above all things, with simple truth.® 

Republican Party. During 1910 the Re- 
publican party lost a number of important elec- 
tions, resulting in a Democratic Congress and 
an unusual number of Democratic governors 
and State legislatures The death of Congress- 
man Lovenng of Massachusetts caused a spe- 
cial election early in the year, which brought 
about a Democratic victory in a strongly Re- 
publican State. A similar situation arose in 
New York, where the death of Congressman 
Perkins resulted in a special election in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. A local Republican boss, who had 
fallen into popular disfavor, helped cause the 
defeat of his party and the election of a 
Democrat. 

These two events took place before the pri- 
maries in June, making it evident that there 
would probably be^ other Republican losses dur- 
ing the year. This situation was enhanced by 
the split in the Republican party caused by the 
insurgents, but, nevertheless, a vigorous cam- 
paign was earned on through the summer and 
fall. A particularly animated struggle took 
place between the conservative and progressive 
branches of the Republican party in New_ York, 
ex-President Roosevelt carrying the chairman- 
ship of the State convention against Vice-Pres- 
ident Sherman. An unusual difficulty presented 
itself in this case, as President Taft had signi- 
fied his consent to the choice of Sherman, but 
-only on the condition that Roosevelt know of 
this purpose and withdraw The latter part of 
this arrangement was not made public, how- 
ever, and It appeared as if President Taft were 
exerting his influence against Roosevelt, which 
was not the case, as later developments proved 

The loss of the majority vote in Congress 
deprived the Republican party of a power which 
it had had for many years, and most of the 
Democrats went into office on platforms calling 
for radical changes in governmental policy. 

In the Sixty-first Congress (1909-11) 
there were 219 Republicans and 172 Democrats, 
but in the Sixty-second (1911-13) there are 
228 Democrats and 162 Republicans, showing the 
substantial change which has taken place in 
Congress. Previously the Republican party had 
been in control since 1890, and for the greater 
part of the time since 1859^ when the party was 
organized 

Republics, American International Bureau 

of. See Pan-American Union. 

Respiration Calorimeter. Throughout Ae 
whole of the past century, speculation ran rife 
as to the nature of the ^‘life force,® but it is 
only within comparatively late years that it has 
been possible to study this experimentally, in 
much the same manner that other physical and 
physiological forces can be studied in the lab- 
oratory This has been rendered possible only 
by the aid of exact scientific instruments, and 
more especially the respiration calorimeter, 
which has recently held so prombent a place 
in physiological researches of this kind ^ There 
are several calorimeters, but the following, in- 
vented by Professors Atwater and Rosa, may 
be taken as typical. 


A hermetically sealed room, called the res- 
piration chamber, is constructed, in wbch the 
subject lives for the period of experimentation. 
It IS heated and cooled, ventilated and hghted 
by artiliaal means, and the quantity of air, 
water, and food supplied to the patient are 
carefully noted The food is analyzed before 
being allowed to enter the respiration chamber, 
also the w’ater. The air is tested, both on en- 
tering and leaving the chamber; and in this 
manner the percentage of carbon dioxide is ob- 
tained. The fseces, urine and respiratory prod- 
ucts are carefully examined, and in this way the 
chemical changes of the food are seen, and at 
the same time the amount retained by the body 
is ^ obtained The potential energ>^ of the re- 
tained food is then calculated, and thus the 
energy supplied to the body by the food and 
drink ^ The amount of energy expended by the 
body is next estimated, as well as possible, from 
the amount of muscular work performed, and, 
from examinations of the patient, a calculation 
is made of the amount of internal work, m 
muscular and mental operations. This last re- 
sult is then added to the amount of energy ex- 
pended externally; and together the result is 
compared wnth the potential energy supposedly 
supplied by the food and drink The two are 
then found to agree more or less accurately; 
and in this way an equivalent of the energy is 
obtained, no less than the matter of the food 
and dnnk which has passed through the body 

In this^ way it has been possible to observe 
men resting and men undergoing excessive 
muscular strain; men fasting and on special 
diets. The amount of heat generated by the 
body can be tested; the loss of weight per 
diem, and various other tests can be performed, 
invaluable to the experimental physiologist In 
fact, as before stated, it has enabled physiol- 
ogists to study the body closely for lengthy 
eriods together, and gage the energy of the 
ody in an experimental way, instead of relying 
wholly upon semi-metaphysical speculations as 
to the nature of the ®vital force,® etc, wbch 
entered so largely into the physiological writing 
of the last century. 

Reunion, French islands east of Madagas- 
car. The area is about 956 square miles. The 
population in 1907 was approximately 200,000 
consisting of native Africans, Chinese Coolies, 
Malays, Indians, Arabians and natives of Mad- 
agascar. St Denis is the most important 
town, with 25,700 inhabitants. St Pierre 
has a population of 32,000 Other towns are 
St. Paul, 20,100, and St Louis, 12,850. The prin- 
cipal port is Pointe-des-Galets There is a gov- 
ernor over the colony, which has belonsred to 
France for nearly a century and a half. A 
privy council, and a general council of members 
elected, the latter sending a senator and two 
deputies to France as representatives, assist 
the chief official in^ the administration. The 
revenue and expenditure for 1909 balanced at 
about ^01,700, the French appropriation 
amounting to about $474,000 The combined 
municipal debt in 1907 ag^e^ted more than 
$1,798,000 The Bank of Reunion has a reserve 
ftmd of over $200,000, and a capital of about 
thrice that amount Education is promulgated 
in more than 160 schools, in 1907, with 365 
teachers and an enrollment ^ of 13,500. The 
agricultural and stock-raising industries are suc- 
cessful. In I9 o 8> 37,000 tons of sugar were ex- 
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ported; 874,440 gallons o£ spirits; 210,000 
pounds of coffee, more than 5>950>0C)0 pounds 
of tapioca; and 140,000 pounds of vanilla and 
spice The livestock in the country in 1S98 con- 
sisted of 2,350 horses; 2,950 mules; 3,500 cattle; 
8,350 sheep; and 5400 goats. Articles of food 
are imported The value of all the imports in 
1908 was $2,303,500, and of the exports about 
$2,9^,000 The annual trade with France is 
valued at about $5,500,000 A State railway,^ 80 
miles in length, connects three of the most im- 
portant towns. In 1908 more than 100 vessels, 
of about 220,000 tons, entered and cleared at the 
ports of Reunion. 

Rheumatism. For many years the causation 
of rheumatism remained unknown; recently, 
however, the discovery was made that this dis- 
ease is due in large part at least, to the accu- 
mulation of unc acid within the system, whidi 
settles in joints, and produces the symptoms 
observed. Uric acid is the result, very^ largely, 
of a diet containing an excess of proteid, espe- 
aally meat; and the investigations of Dr. Alex- 
ander Haig, of London, proved that when meat 
or an excess of proteid was abolished from the 
dietary, unc acid and rheumatism disappeared. 
This he showed by an examination of the urine, 
and an analysis of the secretions. The fact is 
now generally recognized ; yet it is thought that 
uric acid is not the only cause of rheumatism, 
but merely one of its causes An excess of pro- 
teid creates many poisons within the body, of 
which unc acid is but oney-though doubtless a 
very important one — ^and it is this cumulated 
mass of poison which causes the disease and the 
symptoms observed. As a result of his re- 
searches Doctor Haig also proved that lemonade 
has the effect of reducing the amount of uric 
acid contained in the body. ^ The immediate ef- 
fect of the lemon acid is to increase the aadity; 
the 24-hour effect is, on the contrary, to de- 
crease It Baths, massage, and vanous meas- 
ures have been advised from time to time in the 
past; but a radical change of life, and more es- 
pecially of diet, is the only means by which 
this disease can be permanently cured. 

Rhode Island. One of the North Atlantic 
States, with an area of 1,250 square miles, of 
which 200 square miles is covered with water. 
Rhode Island is the smallest State of the Union. 
Its population in 1910 was 542,610; in 1909 it 
was 428,556. It has five counties, 38 cities and 
towns. Its capital is Providence. 

Agriculture . — The Census Bureau statistics 
for 1910 show a decrease of 6 per cent in the 
number of Rhode Island farms, but a general 
increase in expenditures for farm equipment. 
The total value of farm land and buildings in 
1910 was $27456,000, as against $23,125,000 for 
1900. The value of the farm land alone in- 
creased II per cent. The value of farm build- 
ings advanced 30 per cent. The total acreage 
in 1910 under cultivation was 442,000 acres, as 
compared with 456,000 in 1900. Improved acre- 
age formed 40 per cent of the total acreage. 
The average value per acre in 1910 was $62. in 
1900 it was $51. In 1909 hay was the most im- 
portant crop, 68,000 tons having been raised on 
02,000 acres, worth $1,265,000. Potatoes were 
next in importance, 750,000 bushels being raised 
on 6,000 acres, worth $600,000; 365,000 bushels 
of com from 11,000 acres was worth $354,000, 
and 50,000 bushels of oats from 2,000 acres, 
$26, 00a In 1910 there were in the State 14,000 


horses, 26,000 dairy cattle, 10,000 other cattle, 
9,000 sheep, 13,000 hogs The wool cut in 1909 
amounted to 3^560 pounds 

Manufactures. — Rhode Island made great 
progress dunng the decade preceding 1910 in 
manufactones. In 1909 there were 1,944 estab- 
lishments, involving a capital of $289,416,000 
The raw matenals used cost $158,652,000; sal- 
aries and wages totalled $18,130,000, the prod- 
ucts bringing $279,438,000. The average num- 
ber of wage-earners employed yearly is 112,565 
The leading industry is cotton spinning, 2,055,912 
spindles, capitalized at $43,527,584, producing an 
output worth $30,628,843 In worsted goods 
manufacture, $38,789,543 was invrvlved, produc- 
ing the most valuable output, worth $44,{y7,S'i6 
Foundries, capitalized at $23,728,205, produced a 
product worth $I3»9S9»283 ; the dyeing and fin - 
ishing industry, closely alhed with the texule 
manufactones, involving $16,969,936, capital, 
produced goods worth ^,981,457. Jewelry is 
also an important Rhode Island industry, in- 
volving $11,199,233 capital, and producing an 
output worth $14431.756. Silverware utilizes a 
capitalization of $8,552,489, and produces 

$5^323,264- 

The manufacture of rubber, always an im- 
portant industry, has become much more impor- 
tant in recent years. 

Minmg and Fisheries — The mineral prod- 
ucts of Rhode Island are, in comparison with its 
other activities, small Granite is the most im- 
portant, the amount mined in 1908 being worth 
$708,694 Graphite, talc, and lime are the other 
chief mineral products Fisheries, on the other 
hand, have flounshed more than any other in- 
dustry, except manufactures The products of 
the fisheries in 1908 were $1,685,680, but fisher- 
men from other States also talang from Rhode 
Island waters large quantities of fish, the an- 
nual catch IS really larger. Rhode Island oys- 
termen in 1908 harvested 1,228,000 bushels of 
oysters, worth $969,490, and Connecticut oys- 
termen in Rhode Island waters gathered 
719,934 bushels, worth $584,298 The lobster 
catch was 1,424,800, worth $157,460 There are 
565 independent fisheries, and 13 1 vessels en- 
gaged in the business. 

Charities and Corrections. — There are 37 
benevolent soaeties in Rhode Island, besides 
the State institutions, which include schools for 
the deaf and blind, homes for orphans, the old 
and the feeble-minded The inmates of the 
State almshouse number over 500. Paupers are 
cared for by the towns, if they have acquired 
a residence of five years. Anyone bringing a 
pauper into a town is fined $100. 

Education. — Compulsoiy secondary educa- 
tion in Rhode Island has increased the number 
of high school pupils. In 1908 there were 70,962 
elementary students, taught by 2,032 teachers, 
and 5r3io high school students, taught by 226 
teachers There is besides a State normal school, 
an agricultural college; and Brown University 
at Providence, founded in 1764, has 1,000 stu- 
dents. The State pays a pension to retired 
teachers, the highest pension at the present time 
being $500 The average is $320 a year. The 
Rhode Island schools open with religious 
exercises. 

Finances. — The bonded debt of Rhode Is- 
land in 1910 was $4,800,000. The sinking fund 
amounted to $558^360 The net debt in 1909 
was $3,34I»639. 'The real estate in 1909 was 
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valued at $390,526,885 and the personal prop- 
erty $1121,433,237; a total of $511,9^,122 The 
cash in the State treasury, i Jan 1908, was 
$172,461. During 1909 the receipts were 
$2,183,046, and the expenditures $2,328,872, leav- 
ing a balance at the end of the year of 
$26,635. 

Government and Legislation — Aram J. Po- 
thier (Republican) was reelected Governor of 
Rhode Island in Nov. 1910 Three amendments 
to the constitution were passed in 190S, one in- 
creasing the House of Representatn es from 72 
to 100 members, the second making the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor president of the Senate, and 
the third giving the Governor the veto power 
In 1909 a law was passed limiting the hours of 
labor for women and children to 56 hours a 
week. 

Rhodesia. Although there are Northwest- 
ern Rhodesia and Northeastern Rhodesia, ly- 
ing northward from the Zambesi River m Af- 
rica, that British colony situated to the south 
of said river, and known as Southern Rhodesia, 
may be almost exclusively comprehended under 
the name The territoiy to the north is scarce- 
ly civilized; yet it is valuable to Great Britain, 
in many respects The area of the colony of 
Rhodesia is about 144,000 square miles. The 
estimated population for 1909 was about 697,200; 
besides more than 18,000 whites The seat of 
government is Salisbury, with 1,700 white in- 
habitants. The business town of first import- 
ance is Matabeleland, with about 3»500 white 
inhabitants. 

Government . — The British South Africa 
Company is the chief power in the land. They 
are represented by a Resident Commissioner 
(and Commandant-General) in the Government 
He is appointed by the Home Secretary of 
State; he is assisted by an Executive Council 
of about four members, appointed by the com- 
pany. The Admmistrator is President of a 
Legislative Council of 14 members, half elected 
by registered electors, and the other half rep- 
resentatives of the company, and whose election 
is dependent on the approval of the Secretary 
of State The revenue for 1908-09 was about 
$2,755,000; the expenditure, $2,620,000. 

Justice and Public Institutions. — Justice is 
administered among the natives by Native Com- 
missioners There is a High Court, and there 
are Magistrates’ Courts Among the public in- 
stitutions there are 15 surgeries, as well as 
cottage hospitals ; banks, churches, hotels, 
schools and public libraries. At Salisbury, 
Bulawayo, and other towns, there are 50 fully 
equipped hospitals. Newspapers are published 
at the capital 

Railways and Telegraphs — More than 2,000 
miles of railway line have been built in 
Rhodesia. A line extends from Cape Town to 
Bulawayo; it was opened in 1897, 
length is about 1,350 miles A line from^ the 
capital to the town just mentioned (300 miles) 
is completed. From the capital to the Portu- 
guese coast, 375 miles are in full operation. 
Other railroads are: Bulawayp to Victoria 
Falls, about 306 miles ; Salisbury and the Ayr- 
shire Mine, 85 miles; Bulawayo to West 
Nicholson, 120 miles;! and other lines of 
vari9us kngtns, opening tup mining regions, and 
greatly improving the property smd prospects 
of the people. Taie Rhodesian Tel^aph Sys- 


tem, the African Transcontinental Telegraph 
Company, and private concerns had, in 1908, 
4,650 miles of line, operated through 95 offices. 
Telegrams received and despatched in 1908 
numbered 635,050. Telephone communication 
is very well established. Receipts from the 
telegraph and telephone systems in the above- 
mentioned year aggregated about $150,000, and 
the expenditure amounted to approximately 
$120,000. 

Agriculfure and Industry — Land can be 
purchased in Rhodesia for about 50 cents an 
acre Cereals, fruit-trees and vegetables grow 
in the country ; tobacco, cotton, rubber, 
and grams of nearly all kinds The mine-pro- 
ducts are most valuable. More than 200 sep- 
arate properties were producing gold in 1909; 
the output in ten years preceding 1909 
amounted to the^ value of about $70469,250 
The 1909 production amounted to the value of 
about $12,790,550 Other important mineral 
products for the same year w^ere silver, 991,235 
ounces; copper, 316 tons; lead, 4,595 tons; coal, 
757,625 tons ; chrome^ iron, 50,650 tons ; asbes- 
tos, 330 tons; and diamonds, 7,020 carats. 

Commerce and Communications -^MexchBXi- 
dise (the chief import) coming into Rhodesia 
in 1908 amounted to the value of about $7,929,- 
000; the total value of the imports in that year 
was about $8,864,550 The exportation of gold 
in 1908 was worth about $11,658,800; of gold 
concentrates, $565,000 ; and of chrome ore, 
$155,000. The value of the total exports for 
1908 was approximately $12,745,650. Roads m 
the coxmtij art quite well looked after. There 
are 750 miles of cross-roads in the mining dis- 
tricts; total length of public highway, 3,000 
miles. The means of mtercourse, generally, are 
efficient. In 1908 there were about 75 postoffices 
(the northern territory of Rhodesia mcluded). 
The receipts and expenditures for the year were 
respectively $i35»5oo, and $112,100. The post- 
office savings-bank deposits amounted at the end 
of 1909 to about $1,246,800 Mail is carried in 
almost every conceivable conveyance. 

History,^ 1910. — The State of Rhodesia in 
South Africa succeeded,^ by winning a suit 
against the De Beers Diamond Company, in 
breaking the diamond monopoly of the world. 
The matter was still in the courts at the close 
of igio, but the case had been won in the 
English courts and all that remained to the De 
Beers ^ Company was an appeal to the Privy 
Council The case was won in the trial court 
in February and upheld by the appeal court in 
July. The difficulty arose out of a loan which 
the British South Africa Company secured 
from the De Beers Company in 1892. Cedi 
Rhodes, who was chairman of both companies, 
negotiated the loan of ^212,000 on terms which 
were disadvantegeous to the development of 
Rhodesia. Besides 6 per cent interest, the De 
Beers Company received preferential nght 
on the Rhodesian Railway which saved it £60^- 
000 a year and was given an exclusive right to 
all diamonds in the British South Africa Com- 
p^y’s territories. ^ When diamond areas were 
discovered Rhodesians saw how they had been 
mistreated and for a number of years this was 
,the chief topic of political dispute in Rhodesia. 
Finally the Briti^ South Africa Company 
agreed to test tJie validity of the contract in 
the EngHsh Court and the case was finally won 
in Feb. 1910 on a technical pirint 
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Pending the decision of the Pn\y Council, 
the diamond miners of Rhodesia did not ad- 
vance their workings, but intimations w’-hich 
escaped from the diamond fields w’ere to the 
effect that if the decision of the courts w’as 
upheld and the diamond miners w’ere free to 
compete with the De Beers Company, the dia- 
mond market would be greatly affected. It 
has long been an open secret that the De 
Beers Company regulates the production of 
diamonds m such a manner as to cause a stead- 
ily advancing price. This would be no longer 
possible with a large independent competitor 
in the field. 

The novel idea was advocated in Rhodesia 
dunng igio to advance the hours of the day 
by one hour to secure w^orking hours in day- 
light and take greater advantage of the sun. 
The hours of w’ork having become fixed by 
custom, It w^as thought easier to shift the clock 
so that the hours of business coincided with the 
dajdight, rather than change the hours of 
business 

Rhodes, James Ford. American author b. 
Cleveland, Ohio, i May 1848 He attended 
the University of the City of New^ York 
and the University of Chicago, but did not 
graduate He engaged^ in literature, and de- 
voted himself to historical research and writ- 
ing. He was awarded the Loubat prize by the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and is the author 
of ^Histoncal Essays^ (1909), and ^History of 
the United States from the Compromise of 
1850^, a voluminous work for which he was 
awarded the gold medal of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters The award was for 
notable achievement in history, and was held at 
the New Theatre, New York City, 9 Dec 1910. 
William Dean Howells presided and many not- 
able literary and artistic representatives at- 
tended. John Bigelow, who had just celebrated 
his 93d birthday, was among the speakers. 

Rice. The rice production of the year 1910 
remaned substantially at the^ figure of the 
previous year, which was a little more than 
1,000,000 pounds of rough rice. No year 
previous to 1909 production exceeds the 
average of the five previous years by 25 per 
cent The price of rice, however, declined dur- 
ing 1910, so that that year’s crop was worth 
hardly $16,000,000, which was about the value 
of the crops of 1906 and 1907 This value was 
exceeded in both 1908 and 1909, so that the 
value of last year’s crop is about 2 per cent 
below the five-year average. 

Rice forms the principal food of one-half 
the population of the earth, being more widely 
and generally used as a food material than any 
other cereal. Rice is an annual plant belong- 
ing to the natural family of the grasses There 
are innumerable varieties of cultivated rice, 
diffenng in length of the season required for 
maturing, and in character, yield, and quantity. 
Their divergence not only extends to color, 
shape, and size of the grain, but also to the 
relative proportion of food constituents and 
the consequent flavor. South Carolina and 
apan rices are rich in fats, hence are ranked 
igh in flavor and nutrition. In Ceylon alone 
161 varieties of rice are grown, ^ while in Japan, 
China, and India, where its cultivation has gone 
on for centuries, and great care is taken in the 
improvement and selection, no less than 1400 


different varieties exist The two principal 
vaneties of lowland nee cultivated in the At- 
lantic States in America are the ^^gold seed'^ and 
the ^S\hite® nee, the 9nginal variety intro- 
duced into this country in 1694. The principal 
varieties planted in Louisiana are the Hondu- 
ras, which are similar in appearance and char- 
acter to the Carolina nee Rice production in 
the United States is hmited to the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, where, in some sections, 
it is easily the principal cereal production. 
Lands that are low, level and easily irngated are 
best adapted to the culture of this cereal, but 
there are vaneties which can be successfully 
cultivated on fertile uplands without irngation. 
In the interior districts of India, China, and 
Japan upland rice is grown to a considerable 
extent, and expenments have demonstrated that 
it can be grown over large areas in the United 
States, although the crop is uncertain and in 
point of yield and quality considerably inferior 
to lowland rice produced by irrigation 

The straw, hulls, and ashes of nee are also 
valuable, being available as fodder for live 
stock and for fertilizers, while rice polish and 
rice bran are also valuable According to re- 
cent expert estimates, rice polish is worth $21.55 
per ton; rice bran, $20.80; nee str^w, $913; 
and rice hulls, $8.34, 

Richards, Theodore William. American 
chemist b Germantown, Pa, 31 Jan. 1868. He 
was graduated from Haverford College B S. 
1885 ; A B Harvard University 1886, A M , and 
Ph D 1888, and received the honorary degree of 
Sc.D. from Yale University in 1905 He studied 
chemistry at the Universities of Gottingen and 
Leipzig and at the Technical School in Dresden, 
and was appointed assistant professor of chemis- 
try at Yale University in 1894 and professor m 
1901. He was advisor to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Washington, T) C , was chairman of the 
Chemical department of Harvard University, 
and exchange professor from Harvard to Ber- 
lin University in 1907 Doctor Richards was an 
investigator in physical and inorganic chemis- 
try and has^ revised atomic weights of oxygen, 
copper, borium, strontium, chlonne potassium, 
nitrogen, silver, and sulphur He was awarded 
the Davy medal for his researches on the de- 
termination of atomic weights, by the Royal 
Soaety of London. He is a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences; honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; the American Philosophical Society; 
the Washington Academy of Sciences; and a 
member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, National. 
Attended by one of the largest gathenngs of 
waterway enthusiasts that ever assembled to 
discuss waterway improvement, the seventh an- 
nual convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress met at Washington, D C, 
on 7 Dec. 1910 The sessions extended over 
three days The first of those was given over 
chiefly to speeches of welcome, the opening 
address being made by President Taft. In the 
course of the second day’s proceedings Rep- 
resentative Champ Clark, of Missouri, aroused 
considerable enthusiasm by declaring that the 
House of Representatives stood willing to adopt 
a feasible, practicable, comprehensive scheme 
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for the improvement of the waterways of the 
United States, if any could be made Among 
the others who made speeches during the second 
day’s proceedings having to do with various 
phases of the national waterways situation 
were Governor Judson Harmon, of Ohio; 
Brigadier-General William H Bixby, chief of 
the United States Engineer Corp , Clifford 
Sifton, chairman of the Canadian Conservation 
Commission, and Frederick A Delano, president 
of the Wabash Railway Company The meet- 
ings culminated on g December The resolu- 
tions adopted at that session commended the 
attitude of President Taft and urged the annual 
appropriation of $50,000,000 by Congress for 
the improvement of waterways, to be paid out 
of current revenues where possible, otherwise 
by the issuance and sale of bonds It was 
declared, however, that the congress favors 
such bond issues only for permanent improve- 
ments and that the amount of any issue shall be 
limited to the requirements of the years of issue. 
It was also urged that the United States Corps of 
Engineers be increased sufficiently to care ade- 
quately for the projects upon which they will 
be required to pass, and that the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be enlarged 
to give that body effectual authority to regulate 
competing land and water carriers At the 
conclusion of the session the board of directors 
met to plan for the work of the coming year, 
while a special committee went to the White 
House and Capitol to present resolutions to the 
President, Vice-President, Speaker of the 
House, and chairman of both the Senate and 
House Committees on Waterways All the 
officers of the congress who officiated during 
1910 were reelected for the ensuing year The 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress^ is a 
very large organization, with members in all 
quarters of the United States, which has as its 
obj*ect the conservation and improvement of 
the nation’s waterways of all sorts The activ- 
ities of the society are great and extend 
throughout the year, a great part of the work 
being of an educational and inspirational char- 
acter See Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Woman’s National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, Woman’s 
National. The Woman’s National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is a nation-wide organization 
of public spirited and very active women who 
are doing all in their power to spread the doc- 
trine of conservation The avowed objects of 
the organization are the improvement and de- 
velopment of the maritime waterways of the 
nation, the preservation of the forests, and the 
conversation of all natural resources, and it 
stands for a definite policy by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the development of these natural 
resources commensurate with needs of the 
present and the needs of the future so far 
as they can be foreseen The congress con- 
ducts a continuous educational ‘campaign in 
clubs, schools and collies, by the aid of the 
press, and by pamphlet ^d lecture, as well as 
by personal communication. It was through 
its efforts that the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs was induced to add a standing com- 
mittee on waterways to its list, while the general 
activities of the congress’s work have been 
adapted to the needs of the individual States and 
localities so that it may continue uninterrupted 
at all times. The organization’s educational cam- 
paign covers in its scope conservation of water 


for all of its uses — principally, however, giying 
attention to navigation, municipal supply, irri- 
gation, and power. The inter-relation of forest 
and stream, and the need of pieservation and 
extension of the forests, together with the non- 
pollution of maritime waterways and water- 
fronts form the burden of the society’s constant 
slogan Organized at Shreveport, La., in June 
1908, at a time when an almost unprecedented 
flood was occurring in the rivers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the W omen’s National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to-day has 40,000 mem- 
bers enrolled, representing all parts of the 
country In order to facilitate the work it has 
undertaken, this organization works in cooper- 
ation with the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress The society also includes a mem- 
bership of several hundred from Hawaii The 
year 1910 was one of unusual activity in the 
congress, and much valuable work was accom- 
plished, although most of it was of an inspir- 
ational character Mrs Hoyle Tomkins, of 
Shreveport, La, is the honorary president of 
this organization, and Mrs A. Barton Miller, 
of Charleston, S. C., the acting president 

Rives, Amelie. See Troubetzkoy, Princess 
Amelie 

Roads, Good. See Good Roads Movement. 

Roadtown Movement. A project which 
may be of considerable economical import was 
begun in 1909 by Edgar S Chambless, of New 
York City. This plan, which gamed still fur- 
ther headway dunng 1910, is known as the 
Roadtown Movement. Its mam object is the 
solving of the present involved problem of 
congestion. It is based upon the theory that 
the real cause of the density of population in 
cities IS because of the greater personal com- 
forts obtainable in metropolitan districts. Mr. 
Chambless believes that if the comforts of the 
city could be brought to the farm the question 
of congestion would very soon solve itself 
The means of doing this he has perfected in his 
plan of Roadtown. which he is preparing to 
give to the world free of charge. The Road- 
town IS a line of city proj’ected through the 
country. The strip of city is in the form of 
one long, continuous house In the basement 
are to be placed means of transporting passen- 
gers, freight parcels, and all things which can 
be carried by pipe or wire. The entire struc- 
ture can be made of cement, and Thomas A 
Edison has donated his cement house patents 
to be used for Roadtown construction Mr. 
Edison figures that he can build a seven-room 
house for $1,200, hut in the case of the Road- 
town structure this cost would be even less 
since, because of the continuous nature of the 
building, one wall would be entirely eliminated. 
Another cost-reducing device is the building of 
a railroad in the basement, which will be con- 
structed before anything else and used as a 
line for a work train, thus eliminating wagon 
haulage, now one of the chief items of expense 
in cement building One of the essentials of 
the Roadtown scheme is a noiseless railroad, 
several of which are already in existence. From 
each house a stairway will lead down into the 
endless basement where the trains should run 
with no more disturbance to the tenants than 
is caused by elevators in apartment houses 
to-day. Another stairway will lead up to the 
roof, where there will be a promenade. In 
winter this may be inclosed in glass and steam 
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heated. The railroad in the basement and the 
promenade on the roof will be the only roads 
or streets needed m the Roadtown, and this 
will allow the windows and doors on both sides 
of the house to open onto private gardens. By 
a hedge arrangement each family may have its 
own yard, w'hile, with sound proof walls be- 
tween each individual house, and the window 
and door arrangement as planned, each family 
will enjoy as much privacy as is now possible 
in any \’illage home In the continuous base- 
ment underneath the house will be placed pipes 
and wires bringing into every home the ordi- 
nary modem conveniences of the city such as 
steam heat, hot and cold running water, gas 
for cooking, electric light, telephones, etc At 
present the installation of these conveniences 
entails the digging up and replacing^ of the 
pavement in front of a house, the tearing open 
of cellar walls, and much resultant expense. 
The construction of Roadtown,^ on the other 
hand, would do away with all this and so bring 
these comforts within the range of j^ractica- 
bility. In the same way there could be installed 
in Roadtown homes a vacuum for suction dust- 
ing and sweeping, an extra pipe for distilled 
drinking water, telharmonic or other electncal 
music, the automatic telegraph, and the loud 
speaking telephone, which can be heard through- 
out the room. The use of the latter has already 
been donated to Roadtown by its inventor, K 
M Turner. 

The type of railroad Mr. Chambless thinks 
best suited to the purposes of Roadtown is the 
Boyes Electric Monorail system, in which gear- 
ing is eliminated, while leather-faced wheels 
make for silence in running. The passengers 
could enter the cars from either side, and 
things could be so arranged that wrecks would 
be practically impossible The patents of this 
system have also been donated for the use of 
Roadtown. The Roadtown will require three 
tracks, placed one above the other. The upper 
track will be for local service and will have 
stations at about every tenth house, which will 
be reached by the continuous passageway onto 
which the doors of each house will open. About 
eve^ four or five miles will be^ an express 
station, the two lower tracks being reserved 
for express service, one for trains m each 
direction. Between the express passenger sta- 
tions at frequent intervals will be freight sta- 
tions, where goods may be loaded or unloaded 
at night, when traffic is light A dumb-waiter 
shaft will extend from each house and be con- 
nected with a chute so that parcels may be 
delivered to it from passmg cars. This dumb- 
waiter can be made to perform the upward trip 


in hotels. The continuous line of houses will 
be broken here and there by domed projections 
in which will be schools, dance-halls, theatres, 
moving picture entertainments, musical recitals, 
libranes, museums, and churches The string of 
gardens would be similarly broken by play- 
grounds, ball grounds and amusement parks. The 
houses in Roadtown will vary in widtii according 
to the class for which each particular section is 
built. A width of 21 feet gives about 250 eight- 
room, two-story houses to the mile With a 
house-width of 26 feet, or 200 houses to the 
mile, there will be 3 2-10 acres per family within 
a half mile of the house line It has been 
proved o\er and over again that a man can 
make a livmg from such an area. Of course 
many crops could not be grown on such a small 
terntory or under such conditions, but those 
could be grown on land located somewhere in 
the vicmity. Those who do not pursue agri- 
cultural^ activities could live at Roadtowm, en- 
joy all its conveniences at greatly reduced cost, 
and commute back and forth to their work 
exactly as so many thousands of people do 
to-day. 

Mr Chambless proposes that Roadtown shall 
be built and managed by an efficient corpora- 
tion, wuth provision that its ownership ulti- 
mately pass into the hands of the inhabitants. 
The present plan is that Roadtown bonds pay- 
ing a rate of interest not 19 exceed 5 per cent 
will be sold to the investing public to raise 
building, equipment, and operating funds, and 
that the stock will be non-mterest bearing to* 
protect the tenant for all time against graft 
The Roadtown tenant will be required to pay 
such rental as will meet running expenses and 
interest, and pay off the pnncipal in 10 to 50 
years After the tenant has paid off his original 
pnncipal, which may be then used in extend- 
ing the work or returned to the original inves- 
tor as is thought best, he will become the owner 
of bonds representing the value of his own 
home, and of common utilities There will be 
no landlords in Roadtown, save the parent cor- 
poration When a man wishes to leave the 
colony his contract or bond, if he is a fully 
paid up member, will be liquidated upon an 
equitable basis. It is planned to build the first 
lines of Roadtown in New England, New Jer- 
sey, Western Europe or Japan. A Roadtown. 
from New York to Boston would cost $200,000,- 
000 — less than the cost of the contemplated 
improvements in the New York City water- 
works — and would provide homes for 580,000- 
people. The first Roadtown will probably be 
built on a small scale, however, and be extended 
as it proves its efficiency and economy. 


automatically after each passage of a car, and 
the bundle or letter slid off into an alcove in 


Robinson, Edward, director of Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City - b Boston,, 
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the room above In like manner waste paper, t Mnv tRcS Wa «roe 

ted«®akd‘conel{idVsu* nSi Univers^f A B. 1879, aL tent abroad 

^ ^ ^ continuc Hs studies in Greece and at the 

interfere with traffic. . , University of Berlin, 1879-84. He returned to. 

One of the most signiticant features of Boston, and was curator of classical antiquities 
Roadtown is that a perfect mechanical system in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1885-1902; 
makes cooperation of all kinds more feasible director of the Museum, 1902-05 He was 
under existing conditions. With a small serv- lecturer on classical archaeology at Harvard 
ing centre located every thousand feet beside the University 1893-94, and m 1898 was engaged by 
track it would be possible to send a daily menu the Slater Memorial Museum of Norwich, 
into each home from which meals could be Conn, to select and arrange collections, in 
ordered by telephone and delivered in heated which work he was engaged for four years. He 
or chilled receptacles as desired. The dishes also selected and purchased collections and casts 
could be sent back to the cooking centre and for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New- 
washed according to the method now employed York City, and superintended the rearrange^ 
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ment of casts for the Art Museum of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

In 1906 he removed to New York to become 
first assistant to Sir Caspar Purdon Clark, 
director of the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. 
Robinson is a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, a corporate member of 
the Oriental Society, an officer of the Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle, and vice-president of 
the Archaeological Institute of America He is 
the author of many works on Greek and Roman 
antiquities and catalogues on classical casts, 
including ^Did the Greeks Paint Their Sculp- 
tures,^ published in the Century Magazine in 
April 1892. The honorary degree of LLD, 
was conferred on him by the University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1905 He was a mem- 
ber of the committee on art exhibits of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration and was one of the 
chief promoters of the Whistler memorial ex- 
hibition held in the spring of 1910. On the 
resignation of Sir Caspar Purdon Clark, Mr 
Robinson served as acting director and at a 
meeting of the trustees of the Museum, held 
on 31 Oct 1910 he was unanimously elected 
director of the Museum. 

Robinson, Henry Douglas, missionary P. 
E. bishop of^ Nevada, and 237th in succession 
in the American episcopate* h. Lowell, Mass, 
IS March i860. He was graduated from Raane 
College A.B. 1884, A M. 1887, and took a post- 
pfraduate course at the University of Chicago 
in 1^5. He was ordered deacon in 1886 and 
ordained to the priesthood in 1888 and was 
instructor of mathematics at the San Mateo, 
Cal., Military Academy, 1885-89; head master, 
1889-90; and was appointed warden of the 
Racine College Grammar School in 1890. On 
25 March 1908 he was consecrated bishop of 
Delaware to succeed the Rt Rev. Leighton 
Coleman, DD, deceased. The honorary de- 
gree of D.D was conferred on him by Racine 
College in 1902. He is a member of the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 
and was president of the standing committee of 
the diocese of Milwaukee. 

Rockefeller Foundation. In March 1910 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller set on foot a scheme 
to distribute a large amount of his wealth, for 
the avowed purpose of uplifting humanity all 
over the world, by orgianizing his philanthropic 
work through the United States Government 
At his request Senator Gallinger introduced a 
bill in the Senate creating the ^Rockefeller 
Foundation,® which in the language of the bill, 
was ^to promote the well-being and advance 
the civilization of the peoples of the United 
States and its territories and possessions, and 
of foreign lands, in the acquisition and dis- 
semination of knowledge, in the prevention of 
suffering, and in the promotion of any and all 
the elements of human progress.® It was gen- 
erally understood at that time that Mr. Rocke- 
feller intended to limit his gifts of money 
thereafter to this Foundation, but such has not 
proved to be the case His son, John D 
Rockefeller, Jr., who was named as one of 
the incorporators of the project, announced 
^at he intended to devote his life to the 
management of the Foundatiom^ 

The bill was severely criticised by Hon. 
John Bigelow, by Edward T, Divine, by Presi- 
dent Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell, and by 
many others. In an address before the National 


Association of State Universities, on 1$ Nov- 
ember, President Schurman said: 

®Under the terms of this proposed board 
charter, there is scarcely anything which con- 
cerns the life and work of individuals and 
nations in which the Rockefeller Foundation 
would not be authorized to partiapate. As the 
safety of the State is the supreme ^ condition 
of national civilization, the Foundation might 
in time of war use its income or its entire 
prinapal for the defense of the republic In 
time of peace it might use its funds to effect 
economic and political reforms which the 
trustees deemed essential to the vitality and 
efficiency of the republic The Foundation might 
become the champion of free trade or pro- 
tection, of trusts or of the competing concerns 
out of which they grow, of socialism or indiv- 
idualism, of the programme of the Republican 
party or the programme of the Democratic 
party. 

®It might endow the clergy of all religious 
denominations or it might subsidize any exist- 
ing or any new religious denomination. To- 
morrow it might be the champion of the 
Chnstian religion and 100 years hence furnish 
an endowment for the introduction of Buddh- 
ism into the United States It might build 
tenement houses for the poor in New York 
city or carry the results of sciences to enrich 
the exhausted soils of the East or the arid 
tracts of the West It might set up an art 
gallery in eve^ city of the United States or 
endow universities which would rival the great 
universities of the West 

®These may be likely objects for the appli- 
cation of the funds of the Rodcefeller Founda- 
tion I am not, however, attempting to forecast 
its work, but to understand its charten And 
as far as I can see the proposed charter would 
authorize all of these and a multitude of simi- 
lar activities. 

^Although these are large powers I for one 
should have no hesitation in entrusting Mr. 
Rockefeller with them The experience we 
have had of his philanthropy shows that he 
would use them wisely. Vast and comprehen- 
sive, therefore, as the scope of this Foundation 
is, I would not in any way limit or restrict it 
so long as it was in charge of Mr. Rockefeller 
or even of his son and his expert coadjutors. 

^^After^ they have passed away, however, 
the situation would be entirely changed. We 
know nothing about the kind of man who may 
succeed him, and the objects of the Foundation 
remaining as important and comprehensive as 
they are I am decidedly of the opinion that the 
public should have a right to a voice in the 
selection of the board after Mr Rockefellers 
direct influence has passed away® 

Doctor Schurman said that self-perpetuating 
boards were practically things of the past in 
all large institutions and^ that almost no^ college 
or university of to-day is governed entirely by 
a board so selected. He added: ®The plan of 
a self-perpetuating board for the Rockefeller 
Foundation is at once contrary to the general 
practice^ of our great universities, and, as it. 
seems to me, contrary to the spirit of our age 
and of our country. ^ A self-perpetuating and 
irresponsible board wielding enormous powers 
is from the point of view of efficiency a blun- 
der, and from the point of view of democracy 
an anomaly, if not indeed a defiance® 

Doctor Schurman favored a governing board 
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selected somewhat as in the case of the Smith- Dr. Hermann M Briggs, of New York; Dr. 
sonian Institution, which is conducted by a Simon Flexner and Dr L Emmett Holt, of 
board of regents composed of the Vice-Presi- New York (secretaiy^ and treasurer), for a 
dent, the Chief Justice of the United States, board of scientific directors Mr Rockefeller 
three members of the Senate and three mem- pledged $200,000 to the board to be drawn upon 
bers of the House, together with six other at their discretion during a period of 10 years, 
persons other than members of Congress, two for preliminary^ w^ork, his letter of gift ex- 
of whom shall be residents in Washington, and pressing his desire ^^to accomplish the most for 
the other four inhabitants of some State, but humanity and saence.® Scholarships and f el- 
no two of the same State. ^ , lowships were created and distributed to the 

The objection was urged against the bill existing laboratories throughout the country, to 
by the chantable organ The Survey, that it enlist the cooperation of vanous investigators, 
would place great resources indefinitely at %he to aid some promising lines of research which 
uncontrolled disposaP^ of a small group of could not previously be continued for lack of 
men. Doctor Devine, editor of The Survey sug- funds, and to discover who and where were the 
gested three amendments as safeguards against persons who desired to undertake research 
abuse. The first was : ®The Government should work and what were their qualifications At 
have a voice — naturally by the election of the end of the first year it was decided to 
Congress or appointment of the President — -in centralize the most important lines of work 
the selection of trustees.^’ His second point in the Institute's own laboratory under a com- 
was: ^It should be stipulated that the annual petent head, and with special equipment. Mr. 
income during the life of the endowment should Rockefeller gave $1,000,000 at the second annual 
actually be expended for the purposes enumer- meeting of the board in June 1902 for this 
ated in the charter, the indefinite increase of object The Schermerhom property, fronting 
the endowments through compound interest East River at East 66th and 67th streets, New 
bein^ forbidden. His tibird pointy was : ^^That York, was chosen for the site, and a plot com- 
within a speafied period, which might properly prising 2654 city lots, upon which the present 
be 100 years or more, any given endowment building stands, was deeded to the Institute, 
should be entirely expended, both principal and Dr. Simon Flexner resigned his position as 
interest ^ ^ professor of pathology in the University of 

On 12 December, Senator Gallinger intro- Pennsylvania to become director of the Insti- 
duced a bill providing for various amendments tute and began his work i July 1903 The 
to the proposed charter for the Rockefeller cornerstone of the building was laid 3 Dec. 
Foundation, to meet^ the objections that had 1904, a building at the corner of Lexington 
been raised against it The total amount of avenue and 50th street being used temporarily, 
property to be held at one time was limited to The present organization provides for the 
$100,000,000, exclusive of increases m value following departments patholog>% bacteriology, 
subsequent to its receipt To prevent the accu- physiological and pathological chemistry, phy- 
mulation by the board of trustees ^ of vast siology, comparative zoology, pharmacology, 
wealth under the charter it was provided that and experimental therapeutics 
the income from the funds could not be accu- The purpose of the Institute is research, 
mulated, but must be expended as soon as a instruction; yet it exerts a considerable 
wise administration of the act would peraiit. influence on medical education. Upon the basic 
Congress was given the power to place him- sciences above mentioned the future discover- 
tations upon the use of th efund or property j^g medical science must largely rest. The 
at any tune in the future as Confess may institute endeavors to apply the latest discov- 
*^ 5 ®**'i public interest Notice of goes in science to problems connected with the 

the election of a new member to fill a vacancy prevention and cure of disease 

iS rt./ rli^f The Institute has cooperated with the Health 
the President of the Umted States, the Chief Department of New York in the study of 

ti^ Senate, tnbuUon VfTe“mUlf supprof" 1 hf fii 

HooW*®and AeTniVerlftl^’of *i\ealth of children 

“ the tenements; also with the commission 

S of ftese refines and h wlfto bec^; appointed by the dty in 1904, to study the pre- 

fflve wfcapproTed by a LTorilJr after & Iftf tLt appointS*m’'Z/ta°Sv'*'?^^^^^^ 

aTconi^L\^mav^ aTanl' tim^® irpTse”suA ^ro-spLl mLingitis It has united 4 th Hw-' 

S^itationfuron th^ object^ of the corporation as and “ t\as 

it may deem the public interest demands® and 3 Mr?. 

«shlll?e «ceivid^ardM?suT^ TnlufSs 

of this proviso and to the terms and limitations xt.. ■nrr.t-t- .1,. r..*.-.,.*.. • -uv 1. j 

which may be imposed by any act of Congress ^ is published 

hereafter passed/ In effect, Mr Rockefeller 

proposed to give into the absolute control of +11+0 tnnV rbaro-#?nf Insti- 

T> u t if^ T t air J* T Mr. Rockefeller ^ve an additional $3, 8s80,- 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical 000 when the hospital of the Institute was 
Research. This institution ^ was incorporated opened on 7 Oct 1910. This made the income 
14 June 1901, with Dr. William H Welch, ot bearing endowment ^,420,000, and the total 
Baltimore, president; Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, endowment including grounds and buildings 
of New York; Dr. Christian A. Hester (since $8,240,000 In the hospital the closest scientific 
died in 1910) ; Dr. Theobold Smith, of Boston ; study is given to obscure pathological condi- 
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tions such as heart disease, pneumonia and in- 
fantile paralysis The board of trustees of the 
Institute consists of John D Rockefeller, Jr., 
Frederick T. Gates, William H. Welch, Starr 
J. Murphy, and Simon Flexner 

Roland, Remain, French author* b. Qam- 
ercy, France, in 1866. He was educated in Pans 
and Rome In 1890, while in Rome, he met a 
German lady, Malwida von Meysenburg, whose 
knowledge of men and public affairs aided him 
in discovering and formulating his own ideas, 
which were already strongly Tolstoyan She 
had taken refuge in England after the Revo- 
lution of 1848, and there knew Kossuth, Maz- 
zini, Herzen, Ledin, Rollin, and Louis Blanc; 
and, later, in Italy, she counted among her 
friends Wagner, Liszt, Lenbach, Nietzsche, 
Garibaldi and Ibsen This lady, who died in 
1903, wrote ^Memories d’une Idealiste^ in 
which she said of Roland ^Tn^ this young 
Frenchman I discovered the same idealism, the 
same lofty aspiration, the same profound grasp 
of every great intellectual manifestation that I 
had already found in the greatest men of other 
nationalities ® On his return to Pans, M. 
Roland became associated with a movement 
toward the renaissance of the theater as a social 
machine, and wrote several plays He has 
since been a musical critic and a lecturer on 
music and art at the Sorbonne He has wnt- 
ten lives of Beethoven, Michael Angelo, and 
Hugo Wolf. His endeavor has always been 
the pursuit of the heroic. The last words of 
his ^Life of Beethoven,^ which are the last 
words of Beethoven himself, are : ^^La devise de 
tout ame heroique His widely discussed ^ Jean 
Christophe^ is his greatest work. In the pre- 
face to the Amencan translation (not yet com- 
plete at the beginning of 1911), Gilbert Cannun 
says that Roland always conceived and thought 
of the life of his hero as a nver, and the story, if 
it has any plan, is so told It flow^s on without 
plot or literary artifice. The river is explored 
as if It were uncharted. Nothing that has ever 
been said or thought of life is accepted wriA- 
out being brought to the test of Jean Chris- 
tophers own hfe In the novel his hero is hurled 
against compromise and untruth, individual and 
national. He discovers that the Germans lie 
very quickly; and the French lie^ and grimace 
at him as soon as he sets foot in Paris ^ M. 
Roland writes in his preface, ^^To the Friends 
of Christophe,^^ which precedes the ^ seventh 
volume, ^D'ans la Maison ^ was isolated: 
like so manv others in France I w^as stifling in 
a world morally inimical to me I wanted air, 
I wanted to react against an unhealthy civili- 
zation, against ideas corrupted by a sham elite. 
1 wanted to say to them ^You he ’ You do not 
represent France'^ To do so I needed a hero 
with a pure heart and unclouded vision, whose 
soul would be stainless enough for him to have 
the right to speak; one whose voice would be 
loud enough for him to gain a heanng. I 
have patiently begotten this hero. The work 
was in conception for many years before I set 
myself to wnte a word of it Christophe only 
set out on his journey when I had been able 
to see the end of it for him ^ 

Roman Catholic Church. See Catholic 
Church. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, American statesman 
and author: b. New York, 27 Oct. 1858. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1880 (A.B.) ; 


entered political life, was elected to the TSTew 
York Legislature (1^2-84), and in 1884 was a 
delegate to the Republican National Convention. 
From 1884 to 1886 he resided on a North Da- 
kota ranch. In 1886 he was a candidate for 
mayor of New York, from 1889 to 1895, a 
United States Civil Service Commissioner; 
1895-97, president of the New York Police 
Board; and 1897-98, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy The navy position he resigned to organ- 
ize with Surgeon (now Major-General) Leon- 
ard Wood, a regiment of Volunteer Cavalry 
(the First), popularly known as RoosevelPs 
Rough !^ders He was Lieutenant-Colonel of 
this regiment which did distinguished service 
in Cuba in the Spanish- American War, and was 
promoted Colonel for gallantry m the action at 
Los Guasimas 

From I Jan 1899 to 31 Dec 1900, he was 
Governor of New York State; and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States 4 March 1901, until 
the death of President McKinley 14 Sept 1901, 
when he succeeded to the Presidency On 8 
Nov 1904 he was elected President by the larg- 
est popular majority ever given to a Presiden- 
tial candidate. His term was to 4 March 1909 

Soon after his retirement from the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Roosevelt went to British East 
Africa, where he spent nearly a year collecting 
zoological specimens for the National Museum 
and studying the geographical distribution of 
the animals of that region With him were his 
son Kermit, Doctor Meams and Mr. Heller, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and Mr. Loring. 
In Apnl they left Mombasa for the interior. 
Many dire predictions were raised regarding 
his abilitjr to withstand the climate, but he re- 
tained his usual excellent health and his col- 
lection of trophies is one of the most complete 
in the world. Mr. Roosevelt personally secured 
two reticulated giraffe, five splendid specimens 
of the white rhino (only two poor ones having 
previously been brought into civilization) and 
three giant eland, the first to be acquired by 
any museum. Altogether, the party secured 
about 11,000 specimens, including 5,000 mam- 
mals, 4,000 birds, 2,000 reptiles, 500 fishes, a 
series of African birds, and hundreds of botan- 
ical specimens During his absence Mr. Roose- 
velt contributed to Scribner^ s Magazine chap- 
ters of a book entitled ^Afncan Game Trails,^ 
describing the progress of his expedition Aside 
from a few specimens sent to the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York as 
a personal gift to Mr. Akeley, and an elephant 
sent to the University of California, all the 
specimens he secured went to the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

On his way home he made a speech in Cairo 
on 28 March 1910, in which he strongly upheld 
the British rule in Egypt and denounced in 
vigorous terms the ^ assassination of Premier 
Boutros Pasha Ghali. He touched thereby the 
quivering nerve of E^ptian Nationalism In 
his audience were Prince Ahmed Fouad who 
was president of the faculty of the University 
of Cairo, the students of the University who 
for the most part were Nationalists, and a num- 
ber of British officials, including Sir Eldon 
Gorst and Lady Gorst He said the assassina- 
tion (which had^ occurred a month before) was 
a greater calamity to Egypt than the wrong to 
the man himself ; that the assassin stood at the 
pinnacle of infamy, and that those who were 
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apologizing for or condoning his act occupied 
the same position. The assassin himself had 
not 3et been tned, and the arraignment was 
one neither Egyptian nor Englishman dared 
make On 31 March, the Young Egypt commit- 
tee published a protest against the speech, de- 
clanng the remarks were offensive to the whole 
nation and were made only with the object of 
pleasing his official hosts. It was generally 
recognized, however, that it would aid m pro- 
moting a stable, just, and enlightened form of 
government m Eg>"pt The speech was one of 
four that Colonel Roosevelt delivered in Cairo, 
each being before audiences diffenng in nation- 
ality, religion,^ thought, and education and 
aroused enthusiasm by hts forceful handling of 
the religious, pohtical, scientific, and soaal 
questions which he discussed. 

On 3 April 1910, the press received corre- 
spondence between a representative of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Cardinal Merry del Val, papal 
secretary of state, withdrawing from a proposed 
audience with the Pope on the ground that the 
Cardinal expected of him a pledge not to be 
present at a meeting of the Methodist mission 
in Rome, That he might give Americans in 
Rome an opportunity to meet him, he soon after 
held a reception at the American Embassy, in- 
vitations being extended to the Catholic Col- 
lege as well as to other American organiza- 
tions. The little Italian city of Porto Maunzio 
made him an honorary citizen and named a new 
street after him 

On 10 May, he was the guest of the Em- 
peror of Germany; on 31 May, on the occasion 
of his receiving the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don, in an address to the Guildhall he warned 
the British people against oversentimentality m 
Egypt. His criticism of the British colonial 
policy as lacking in vigor, it was later explained, 
had been read in advance by English states- 
men in authority, as was the case also with his 
Cairo speech. His London address had direct 
results in Parliament Sir Edward Grey, the 
foreign secretary, said in a debate on the sub- 
ject of conditions in Egypt: ®The agitation 
against the Bntish occupation in Egypt can 
have but one result, whichever party is in power, 
and that is to lead to more assertion of our 
authonty and our intention to see our work 
maintained ^ 

Colonel Roosevelt delivered the following 
formal addresses during his European trip On 
23 April, at the Sorbonne, Pans, on ^Citizen- 
ship in a Republic®; 5 May, the Nobel Prize 
Address at Chnstiania, on ^International Peace® ; 
at Berlin, on ®The World Movement® 12 May; 
and at Oxford University, on ^Biological Anal- 
ogies in History,® 7 June. He represented the 
United States in London at the funeral of King 
Edward VII, by whom he had expected to be 
personally welcomed in England, but who died 
on 6 May 

He returned to America^ 18 June 1910, and 
was accorded a reception in New York that 
was a very notable one of its kind. It consisted 
of a meeting with a reception committee down 
the Bay, an address of welcome by Mayor 
Gaynor at Battery Park, and a military parade 
with an escort of Rough Riders, He then went 
immediately to his home at Oyster Bay. 

While in Cambridge, Mass , on 29 June 1910, 
as president of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, he met Governor Hughes of New York, 


who sought his support of a primary law which 
the Republican legislature of New York was 
unwilling to pass Although Colonel Roose- 
velt’s friends in the legislature attempted to 
put it through in the next few days, and a 
special session was called to consider the meas- 
ure, the session adjourned without action On 
15 August at a meeting of the New York State 
Republican committee, Colonel Roosevelt was 
nominated for temporary chairman by Lloyd 
C Griscom, chairman of the Republican city 
committee, but by the efforts of Timothy L. 
Woodruff, State chairman, and William Barnes, 
Jr, chairman of the executive committee, Mr. 
Sherman, Vice-President of the United States, 
was chosen over him by a vote of 20 to 15 
Colonel Roosevelt resented this action and his 
friends accused^ the ^regular® party leaders of 
sharp practice in stating that President Taft 
favored the choice of Mr Sherman. The 
President, however, explained in a public let- 
ter, 22 August, that he had asked the party 
leaders to consult ]Mr Roosevelt and his friends 
before taking action. On 27 September m con- 
\ention, Roosevelt was elected temporary chair- 
man by a small maj onty, and the Regulars were 
defeated. Colonel Roosevelt had refused to 
be considered a candidate for Governor, and 
Henry L Stimson was nominated on a plat- 
form drafted by Roosevelts fnends, which 
declared in favor of direct primaries and en- 
dorsed, though weakly, the Payne- Aldrich 
tanff. Colonel Roosevelt then went through the 
West and South on a speaking tour, speaking 
from I to 10 times a day At Ossawatomie, 
Kan., on 31 August, at a celebration nominally 
in honor of John Brown, he announced the 
platform of what he called Wew Nationalism® 
(qv). It contained 17 planks, seven of which 
related to trusts and corporations ; three to 
finance, including a tanff commission, and a 
graduated income tax; one to the army and 
navy, two to the conservation of natural re- 
sources; one to legislation favorable to labor; 
one to mob violence , one to the use of national 
power, and the others to direct primaries, a 
corrupt-practises act, and the right to recall 
elective officers It embodies some of the prin- 
ciples endorsed by Mr. Bryan and other Demo- 
cratic statesmen, as well as those of progressive 
Republicans His speeches were continued in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, and 
other States, and he thoroughly canvassed New 
York State up to the eve of election. Mr. Stim- 
son was defeated and John A. Dix his opponent 
was chosen Governor of New York by a plu- 
rality of 67,000. 
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Colonel Roosevelt has received the degree 
of LL D from Columbia ( 1899) ; Hope College 
(1901), Harvard (1902), Northwestern (1903), 
University of Chicago (1903), University of 
California (1903), University of Pennsylvania 
(1905), Clark University (1905), and George 
Washington University (1909). In 1906, he was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize of $40,000. 
With this he endowed the Foundation for the 
Promotion of Industrial Peace. He is the au- 
thor of ^Winning of the West^ (1889-96) ; 
^History of the Naval War of 1812^ (1882) ; 
^Hunting Trips of a Ranchman^ (1885) ; ^Life 
of Thomas Hart Benton> (1886); <Life of 
Gouvemeur Morris’ (1887); ^Ranch Life and 
Hunting TraiP (1888) ; ^History of New York> 
(iSpo'^ ; ^The Wilderness Hunter’ (1893) ; 
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< American Ideals and Other Essays^ (1897) , 
^The Rough Riders^ (1899) J ^Life of Oliver 
CromwelP (1900) ; ^The Strenuous Life^ 
(1900); and ^Works^ (8 vols, 1902) He is 
also part author of * ^Hero Tales from Ameri- 
can fiistory^ (1895) J ^The Deer Family^ 
(1902) ; and ^Outdoor Pastimes of an American 
Hunter^ (1906) He has been contributing 
editor on the staff of The Outlook since his 
retirement from the Presidency. 

Roots, Logan Herbert, second missionary 
P. E bishop of Hankow, China, and 221st in 
succession in the American episcopate b. in 
Perry county, 111 , 27 July 1870 He was grad- 
uated from Harvard University A.B 1891, 
attended the Harvard Graduate School, and was 
graduate secretary of the Harvard Christian 
Association and travelling secretary of the 
Young Men*s Christian Association He en- 
tered the Cambridge Episcopal Theological 
School, Mass, and was graduated BD. in 1896; 
was ordered deacon the same year, and or- 
dained priest in 1898. In 1890, he went to 
China and resided at Wuchang until 1898, when 
he removed to Hankow and engaged in mis- 
sionary work. He was elected bishop of the 
missionary district of Hankow, to succeed the 
Rt. Rev. J. Addison Ingle who died 7 Dec 1903, 
and was consecrated at Boston, Mass , 14 Nov 
1904, Bishops Lawrence, McKim, and Graves, 
officiating as consecrators, assisted by Bishops 
McVickar, Partridge, Vinton, and Van Buren. 
His district supports 15 foreign and 13^ native 
presbyters, 46 missionary physicians and is com- 
posed of 46 stations. The honorary degree of 
D D w'as conferred on him by the University 
of the South in 1906. 

Roque. See Sports. 

Roselle. A strictly tropical plant, very sen- 
sitive to frosts,^ which has within recent years 
been imported into the United States and very 
successfully propagated here^ In roselle the 
large, fleshy calyces surrounding the seed pod 
are used for food, making an excellent substi- 
tute for cranberry sauce and possessing unex- 
celled qualities for making jelly The fiber of 
the plant can be utilized to advantage in the 
manufacture of cordage and coarser textile 
products. In India it is grown particularly for 
this purpose, and the climate of the Southern 
States being well adapted to its cultivation, 
there appears no^ reason why roselle should not 
be grown extensively in that section with excel- 
lent profit. The United States Department of 
Agriculture is at present doing all in its power 
to encourage the growing of roselle, and there 
are prospects that it may before long attain 
commercial importance in this country. The 
plant possesses great vigor, and is easy of cul- 
tivation on that account The leaves are some- 
times used for salad, while the seeds are sup- 
posed to have medidnal properties, being, on 
this account, frequently fed to cattle and poul- 
try. The plant is generally veiy little Imown, 
but, on account of its superior properties, it 
should, now that experts are interesting them- 
selves in it, become more and more common in 
this country. Already the culture of roselle 
has assumed very large proportions in Queens- 
land, where it is a most profitable product. 

Rostand, Edmund. French dramatist and 
member of the French Academy: b. Marseilles, 


France, i April 1868. He was educated at the 
Lycee de Marseilles and the College Stanislass 
His principal plays are ^Les Romanesques^ 
(1894) > ^La Princess Lointaine^ (1896) ; ^La 
Samaritaine^ (1S97) ; ^Cyrano de Bergerac^ 
(1898); ^L’Aiglon^ (1900). ^Chantecler,^ a 
poetic drama, the result of years of arduous 
study, w^as produced in Paris and London in 
3910, achieving instant success, and m Jan. 1911 
it was put on the stage in New York,^ with Miss 
Maude Adams as Chantecler. In this play the 
characters are birds, and the motif — ®To every 
man his work.® 

Rowan, Andrew S., American soldier: b 
Virginia, 23 April 1857. Major Rowan is a 
Virginian, the son of Col J. M. Rowan of the 
Confederate Army, and is a graduate of West 
Point of the class of 1881 He was assigned, 
as second lieutenant, to the isth Infantry, was 
promoted to a first lieutenancy in the 9th In- 
fantry in 1890, and was transferred to the 19th 
Infantry m 1891. He was last on duty at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. When first lieutenant in the 
19th Infantry, having been military attache in 
Chile, and familiar with Spanish, he was select- 
ed to go to Gen. Calixto Garcia, in the interior 
of Cuba, partly on account of his general 
reputation for bravery, prudence, and skill, and 
largely because he knew something about the 
geography^ of Cuba. He started from IGngston 
for Cuba in an open sailboat, accompanied by a 
Cuban guide, and reached the southern coast of 
Cuba on 24 April 1898. He was thus the first 
army officer to land on the island after the dec- 
laration of hostilities with Spain He made his 
way across the^ countiy to Garcia’s camp, dis- 
^ised at one time as a Cuban, and at another 
time as a Spaniard, delivered his message, and 
returned in the same manner, reaching Nassau, 
from whence he sailed by schooner for Key 
West He was voluntanly retired i Dec. 1910, 
after 30 years’ service. 

Rubber. The 1910 world’s supply of rub- 
ber well kept pace with the present prevailing 
average, which amounts to approximately 200,- 
000,000 pounds. This includes the supply of 
rubber of all kinds, most of which comes from 
the tropics or sub-tropics The belt of rub- 
ber-growing territory stretches round the earth, 
taking in the whole of Mexico, Central America, 
South America as far south as Argentina, Africa 
from Cape Colony up to the Sahara, much of 
Oceanica, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, India, the 
Malay States, and the Philippines. Nearly all 
of the growth in these places is wild rubber, 
the trees, vines, and shrubs which produce 
it growing in dense jungles. The greatest 
rubber-producing country in the world to-day 
is Brazil, whence comes Para rubber There 
are two prime factors in the way of the ex- 
ansion of the Amazonian rubber industry, 
owever. One of them is the high cost of pro- 
duction, and ^e other the scarcity of laoor, 
and the Brazilians are endeavoring to solve 
these problems. A^ rather inferior grade of 
rubber, but one which nevertheless has added 
about 22,000,000 pounds a year to the supply 
of the world’s crude rubber, is extracted from 
a shrub known as guayule, which grows in the 
desert uplands of Mexico. The thick bark of 
this shrub contains about lo per cent of rubber 
and a highly perfected machinery has been 
evolved to extract this from the shrub. The 
rubber of the Far East is of a high grade and 
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is constantly increasing in volume During trees were imported from China and, although 
1910 an average of 1,200,000 pounds a month the present experiments have been conducted 
was exported, and government experts expect only along scientific lines and with the greatest 
that within three years the supply from this care, some of the ongmators of the scheme be- 
section will be worth $50,000,000 annually This heve that the success of the experiments under- 
rubber costs on an average about 25 cents a taken on a small scale indicates that rubber trees 
pound, being sold at an average of $175 The of commercial value, if properly selected, can 
manufacture of rubber goods, far from being be grown in New England. Many experts 
one concrete industiy^, is in reality several doubt this, but, in view of the experimental 
separate industries having two things in com- results of 1910, there can be no way of knowing 
mon, namely, that all use rubber and all use positively until the industry has been attempted 
sulphur. Listed in the order of their impor- on a large scale there See also Rubber, 
tance these industnes are mechanical rubber Artificial. 

goods, including belting, hose, packing, and mat- The demand for rubber and the products 
ting, insulated wire and cables, rubber boots of rubber increases from year to year, and 
and shoes; tires, pneumatic and solid; rubber it is said that, at the present time, more than 
clothing of all kinds, druggists’ and surgical 100,000 men are engaged in its manufacture 
supplies; hard rubber, ebonite or vulcanite; in various ways, and between $150,000,000 and 
dental and stamp rubber; stationers’ and artists' $200,000,000 are invested in rubber in North 
sundries; rubber cements; sporting goods; no- America alone The sale is steadily increas- 
tions; and reclaimed or remanufactured rub- mg — barely holding its own with the supply; 
her. Each one of these specific lines uses its and partly on this account, partly for other 
own compounds and special machinery, having reasons, the search for other substances closely 
practically nothing in common save that rubber resembling rubber has been constant; and of 
forms the base of the articles produced The late years several such substances have been 
rubber industry is controlled by 10 different placed upon the market One of the most suc- 
trusts, five in the United States, three in Ger- cessful of these is protal This is a new mdus- 
many, one in Russia, and one in Italy, represent- trial plastic substance, the base of which is 
mg amalgamations of some 50 of the rubber derived from the plant world, — as the base of 
factones of the world. Besides these there rubber is derived from the plant world, — and 
are to-day 450 unamalgamated companies. For which may be subjected to such treatment and 
more than 40 years the daily newspapers have processes as serve to convert it into a plastic, 
been wont to come forth periodically with semi-solid, or solid mass, having characteristics 
scares of rubber famine, but there is really no to permit such mass to be^ mounted, cast, 
foundation for alarm Experts aver that the pressed or otherwise formed into shapes, and 
world's rubber supply is constantly on the in- is possessed of such properties as to permit its 
crease, and that there can be no doubt that use in a number of the arts and sciences, 
there will always be plenty of rubber on the Dr F G. Wiechmann, in a recent paper read 
market. Annually reports are circulated that before the American Institute of Civil Engi- 
someone has found a new sort of rubber, but neers, said: 

as a general rule these discoveries are the same ®To produce the new plastic (protal) the 
compounds which have been ^^discovered^ year vegetable-albumin is treated by one or more sub- 
after year and proved impracticable. stances, which, it is believed, convert it into a 

The year 1910, however, brought to light one i^^w substance, not only m its physical char- 
new type of rubber tree which bears every acteristics, but in its chemical charactenstics 
appearance of possessing possibilities. This is • • When first produced, protal is perfectly 
the palo amarillo which grows wild over a plastic, but it soon acquires the hardness of 
large territory in Mexico. The commercial pos- stone, on re-warming, however, it resumes its 
sibilities of this tree as a rubber producer plasticity sufficiently to permit of its being 
were thoroughly tested by the Ivlexican Govern- moulded under pressure in any shape or form, 
ment and by representatives of American inter- Iii moulding, it takes sharp and clear 
ests. A company called the Palo Amarillo impressions^^ 

Mexican Crude Rubber Company was formed There are several ways_ of moul^ng protal, 
to manufacture crude rubber from the milky which are rather too technical for discussion in 
sap of this tree, the first plant being opened this place. It possesses many fine qualities; it 
at Empalme de Gonzales, in the State of Guan- is odorless, resilient; it can be cut, sawed, filed, 
aj'uato. The palo amarillo tree, which bears no polished, etc. It can withstand high tempera- 
resemblance to the guayule shrub from which tures. In some forms, it is a good electnc 
so much rubber has already been extracted, insulator. In tensile strength, pure protal com- 
grows rapidly to a height of about 30 feet, pounds range from 1,000 to 2,110 pounds per 
with a trunk one to two feet thick, and reaches square inch. Pigments and colors of all kinds 
a commercial size in five years During the may be mixed with this substance. It is being 
latter part of 1910, after its operations were used more and more extensively, 
well started the new factory averaged a daily There are three chief artificial substitutes 
output of two tons of crude rubber, which sold for rubber at present on the market, which may 
for about $1,000 a^ ton The fluid extracted be divided as follows (i) rubber substitutes 
from the palo amarillo tree contains an average proper, consisting wholly of substitutes other 
of 10 per cent rubber and 25 to 40 per cent than rubber; (2) composite or artificial rub- 
resin, which, of course, has a value of its own bers, which contain a certain proportion or 
apart from the worth of the rubber. Another natural rubber worked up with other substances ; 
interesting development of the last year in and (3) true synthetic rubber, namely, a 
the rubber industry was the rearing of rubber product containing the rubber molecule syn- 
trees in the cold climate of New England by a thesized in the laboratory or factory by chemical 
group of Harvard University scientists These means from simpler compounds 
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Commercially, the first of these is the most phenol, which can be moulded as desired and 
important A form of modified oil is the base afterward hardened. These substitutes are in- 
of all of them An elastic solid is formed from ferior to natural rubber, but they serve their 
this by compounding with oxygen, it then purpose well in many lines It is not necessap^, 
thickens on cooling and is afterwards worked for instance, to use such a high grade material 
up with petroleum Sulphur or nitro-cellulose for rubber door mats as for tires which are 
is sometimes used also. to be subjected to the greatest hardships on 

Of the second class of rubber substitutes, the roadw'a^s and in climatic conditions For 
a few examples may be given ^^Fenton’s rub- the former, however, and for like articles, arti- 
beri^ IS composed of a mixture of oils with ficial rubber is entirely adequate, besides pos- 
tar, pitch, and creosote. When digested in nitric sessing the added advantage of being much 
acid, the mixture results in a toughened mass, cheaper 

w^hich, on heating, yields an elastic product The manufacture of true synthetic rubber 
resembling rubber. According to Nature, is one with which scientists have concerned 
^^Russian substitute,^^ said to be useful for cover- themselves for years, as >et without any prac- 
ing telegraph cables, contains as ingredients tical success from a commercial standpoint, 
wood-tar, hemp and linseed oils, ozokerite, Latterly, however, all indications point to prog- 
spermaceti, and sulphur ^‘Oxolin’^ is made by less along these lines Some experimenters 
impregnating fibrous material such as jute and express great hopes of caoutchouc, a colloidal 
hemp with linseed oil, oxidizing the oily mass hydrocarbon found m the milky juice or latex 
with warm air, and working the product up be- of certain trees or shrubs C. Simmonds, the 
tween rollers into a coherent mass, which can English scientist, believes that a true chemical 
then be vulcanized by heating it with sulphur, rubber is fore-shadowed in the so-called ^^tur- 
In another category of substitutes, oil plays pentine rubber^^ made by passing turpentine 
only a subordinate part, or is altogether dis- through a hot tube and treating the resulting 
pensed with. Thus ‘^Jones Substitute® is stated vapors with hydrochloric acid The result is 
to be made from various gums and gum-like a solid condensation-product Another method 
products as the chief constituents. ^^Textiloid® is that outlined by Heinemann’s patent of 1907, 
has for its ingredients various resins, nitro- which attempts a true chemical synthesis start- 
cellulose, and camphor As a curiosity in this mg with mixed acetylene and ethylene gases 
class may be mentioned grape-rubber produced and ending with a substance closely resembling 
from the skins of grapes by means of pressure; caoutchouc, if not identical with it In this 
it is not, however, a commercial article, regard the question which still remains to be 
Finally, — though this can only be a substitute solved and upon which scientists are now hard 
for rubber in very hard articles, — we have at work is, can this comparatively simple sys- 
bakelite (q.v) recently introduced by Dr. L. thesis, theoretically quite possible as a laboratory 
H. Baekeland. Of the composite rubbers, one operation, be translated into a practicable and 
basic matenal, Guayule rubber, incorporated with profitable mode of manufacture on a lar^e 
gums is used. As yet, no article^ has been scale? One of the first doubts to arise is 
manufactured which replaces rubber in any way whether the sjmthesized caoutchouc will actually 
perfectly ,* though there are indications that such have the physical properties of natural rubber ; 
a material will be manufactured in the not far- or whether these, by any course of treatment, 
distant future. can be imparted to it This doubt resolved. 

Rubber, Artificial. With the world’s pres- the question of economical produc- 

ent enormous demand for rubber, despite the with the natural^ product 

large quantity of real rubber placed annually Until these have been^ solved synthetic rub^r 
on the market, the manufacture of artifiaal rub- '=hiefly of interest to saentists, but 

ber has become an industry of vast importance. indmations are, m view of recent progress 

To-day the various substitutes for rubber con- these lines, that sooner or later a true 

sist of three type, as follows: (r) actual sub- chemica robber will make its appearance _ on 
stitutes containing no rubber; (2) composite the market When that time comes it promises 
rubbers, in which some natural rubber is to have a very significant bearing on the rubber 
worked up with other substances, and (3) true ti^dustry. bee Rubber 

synthetic rubber, chemically prepared. The first Rumania. Rumania is a small inland 
of these classes is now the most important from monarchy in the southeastern part of Europe, 
the commercial standpoint. For it scores of with a mixed population having some Oriental 
recipes are in existence, including very diverse characteristics. It owes its importance mainly 
ingredients, but the basis of most is a modified to its strategical position between Austria- 
oil. Oxidized, sulphured, and nitrated oils, in Hungary, Russia and Turkey, 
one form or another, are largely used as sub- Area and Population — Rumania consists of 
stitutes for mbber. Of other substitutes pro- three main divisions, Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
posed there are, first, those which add. to the the Dobruja, but for purposes of local govern- 
oil other constituents, such^ as tar, pitch, or pent is divided into 32 districts, and subdivided 
creosote. ^'^Russian® substitute, useful for into 372 arrondissements and 2,664 communes, 
covering telegraph cables, contains wood-tar, 71 urban and 2,593 rural. The total area is 
hemp, and linseed oils, ozokente, spermaceti, 50,720 square miles, and the estimated popula- 
and sulphur. ^^Oxolin® has a basis of fibrous tion in was 6,775,700, the density varying 
material such as jute or hemp. ^Jones® sub- from 38 inhabitants per square mile in Tulcha 
stitute is made from^ various gums, while to 243 in Ilfov, the average being 117. The 
^Perkins® patent substitute gelatin is or glue nationality of the people is estimated to be, 
is dissolved in creosote and then treated with Rumanians, 92.5 per cent; subjects of foreign 
some re-agent, such as tannic acid to render States, 31 per cent; Jews, 4.4 per cent Of 
the mass insoluble Finally there is ^bakelite,® foreigners, the Austro-Hungarians numbered 
a condensation-product of formaldehyde and iq4,icS, the Turks, 22989, and the Greeks, 20,057. 
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Among the Rumanians themselves there are 
important racial diflferences In Central Mol- 
da\ia thousands of the people are of Mag>'ar 
descent, along the Danube there are great num- 
bers of Bulgarians and Servian origin; there 
are hordes of G>psies, and in the Dobruja there 
are elements of Turkish, Tartar, Russian, and 
German origin. There are numerous Rumanians 
in the neighboring countnes, Transylvania, 
Hungary, Bukowina, Bessarabia, Servia, Bul- 
garia, and Macedonia, and the total number of 
the Rumanian people is probably between lo,- 
000,000 and 12,000,000 In 1908 there were 
272,850 births and 185,393 deaths; surplus of 
births, 87,457 . , 

The principal city is Bucharest, the capital 
and seat of Government, with 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, Jassy has 80,000, Galatz, 66,000, Braila, 
60,000; and there are 7 other towns with a 
population of between 16,000 and 50,000. 

Government — The present Rumaman Con- 
stitution was voted in by a Constituent 

Assembly The present King, Carol I, was bom 
20 April 1839, the son of the late Prince Karl 
of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, and entered 
Bucharest as Domn or Lord of Rumania in 
1866, on 26 March 1881, he was proclaimed 
King On 15 Nov. 1869, he married Princess 
Elizabeth von Wied. The heir to the throne 
is Prince Ferdinand, second son of the King’s 
elder brother Leopold, who renounced the 
right of succession, as did his elder son. Prince 
Wilhelm. The union of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia was proclaimed at Bucharest and Jassy, 
23 Dec. 1861 The first ruler of Rumania was 
Colonel Cuza, elected Hospodar in 1859, who 
took the title of Prince Alexandru Joan 1 . A 
revolution in 1866 forced him to abdicate and 
led to the election of the present King. Ru- 
mania’s independence from Turkey was pro- 
claimed 21 May 1877, and confirmed in 1878, 
by the Congress of Berhn. Legislative rights 
are vested in a Senate and a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the executive in a council of 8 mem- 
bers, the President of which is Prime Minister. 
The King has a suspensive veto over all laws 
passed by the two Houses. 

Finance — The budget estimates for revenue 
and expenditure in 1910-11 were 461,079,942 lei 
(about $90,000,000). The public debt in 1909 
amounted to $296,836,150. 

Army . — See Armies of the World. 

Navy . — See Navies of the World. 

Education and Religion . — Education is free 
and compulsory wherever there are schools, 
but the laws are not very strictly enforced, and 
in 1899 78 per cent of the population over 7 
years of age could not read or write; in 1904, 
69 per cent of the army recruits could not read 
Education, however, is making rapid progress 
in recent years. In 1907 the number of rural 
primary schools was 4,079; the number of urban 
primary schools, 384; total number, 4463; total 
number of teachers, 7,103, and of pupils, 514,- 
637, total school population 897,396. The total 
number of pupils at boys’ schools of a higher 
grade was 19,280, and of girls’ schools, 6,016. 
The University of Bucharest has 120 profes- 
sors and 3422 students, and that of Jassy, 60 
professors and 534 students. Only the clergy 
of the National Orthodox Church are recog- 
nized and ijaid by the State, and of the total 
population in 1900, 5408, 743 belonged to this 
church, 168,176 were Catholics or Protestants, 


16,598 were Armenians, 269,015 were Jews, nad 
43,470 were Alohammedans In 1903 there were 
4666 churches, 1O8 monasteries, and ii mosques. 

Agriculture — Agriculture is the chief, and, 
in many parts of Rumania, practically the only 
industry The arable land was estimated to be 
thus divided in 1905 ploughed lands, 13,526,100 
acres, fallow lands, 1,297,400; vineyards and 
orchards, 456,500; meadows, 1,213,000, pastures, 
2,504,600, forests, less clearings, 5i637>300, 
water, 1,994,000, other lands, 5,524,700 acres 
41 66 per cent of the total area of arable land 
belongs to proprietors owning 247 acres or 
less, and 47 53 per cent to persons owning 
estates of 247 acres or more. In 1909 the 
production by crops was as follows. 


"Wlieat . 

Crop 


Acres 

4,171,940 

Bushels 

54,996.900 

Rye 


. 

347,313 

3,994,800 

Barley . 



1,356,400 

19.338,500 

Oats 



1,196,725 

25,143,600 

Maize 

. . . . 


5,244,980 

67,970,322 

Wine .. . 



212,510 

Gallons 

37,940,220 

Plums 



170,900 

Cwt 

7x9,684 

Tobacco. . . 





20,380 

107,558 


In 1909, 69,146 acres were under colza, 12,- 
173 acres under flax, yielding 72,389 bushels 
of seed, 6,462 acres under hemp, and 11406 
acres under sugar beet The State forests have 
an area of 1,069,703 acres, of which 921,848 are 
wooded and the rest cleared, pnvate forests 
cover 1,492,841 acres. Domain and Crown 
forests, 71,401; total, including communal and 
other forests, 2,759,930 acres. Most of this is 
oak and beech, pine and fir cover 311,120 acres 
In 1901 Rumania had 864,324 horses, 2,589,526 
cattle, 5,655444 sheep, 232,515 goats, and 
1,709,205 swine 

Exports and Imports . — The chief imports 
are as follows . ^ Metals, vegetable textiles, 
ready-made clothing, wool, hair, machinery, 
vegetables, hides, fruits, trees, timber, and silks. 
The exports are Cereals and products, wood 
and timber, petroleum, etc, animal products, 
vegetable products, hides, living animals, fruits, 
and mineral waters 

Manufactures and Minerals . — The only con- 
siderable mineral products are coal and petro- 
leum The total output of petroleum spnngs, 
government and private, in 1909, was 1,296,403 
metric tons. ^ Manufactures consist mainly of 
such cottage industries as have been carried on 
from primitive times. 

Communications — In 1909 the merchant 
navy of Rumania consisted of 495 vessels of 
145,166 tons, including 88 steamers. In 1908 
1,010 vessels of 1,607,627 tons cleared from the 
Danube at Sulina. There were in 1908 3,2^ 
post offices, and 3,047 telegraph offices, with 
4,756 miles of telegraph lines. There were 7 
urban telephone systems with 714 miles of line, 
and 5,194 interurban systems with 18,608 miles 
of line. 

Social Conditions . — Comprehensive statistics 
are not available as to crime and pauperism. 
In 1907 the total number of pnsoners convicted 
was 23,068 There are 168 hospitals and hos- 
pices, communal, rural and pnvate 

Rural Schools, Consolidation of. The 
plan for consolidating the rural schools, to-day 
one of the most important education^ ques- 
tions before this country, sprang from the fact 
that present day conditions have advanced 
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beyond the point where the old style one or two His education was at the St. Johnsbury 
room district school can meet the educational Academy in Vermont, He has been connected 
demands of a rural community B> merging with various papers, especially" the New York 
several of these schools into one large msti- American, the Chicago American and the New 
tution and providing means of transporting York Evening Journal; he has written books, 
children from the more remote. districts, greater his earliest being ^Such Stuff as Dreams^ and 
efficiency is secured, a more thorough equip- the latest ^ Songs of Democracy^ (1909). Was 
ment and teaching corps is possible, and several Socialist candidate for governor of New York, 
communities are brought into close contact and 1910 

made a harmonious unit instead of so many -n „ « t-i j • 
isolated parts Increased interest and activity . Russell Sage Foundation. This w^rk was 
is also secured from the pupils through the incorporated under the laws of the State of 
establishment of various clubs, such as the de- (Laws of 1907, Chap. 140) by Mar- 

bating societies, reading circles, social, athletic gcret Olivia Sage (widow oi Russell Sage), 
and agricultural clubs, etc Such consolidation, "who became president; Robert W de Forest, 
with its attendant function of public conveyance » Cleveland H Dodge, treasurer ; 

to pupils, is at present a part of the rural- 9 : (rilrnan, Jolm M. Glenn, Miss Helen 

school system of 32 States, and in all of them G^jild Gertrude M. Rice (Mrs William B.) 
the consolidation has made for increased and Miss Louisa L Schuyler, for the purpose 
economy, efficiency, and interest. The remark- maintaining a L^nd (originally $10,000,000 
able adaptability of the system of the needs of presented by Mrs. Sage), the income of which 
agricultural communities is to-day attested by used for the improvement of social 

1,800 completely, and about 2,000 partially, con- and living conditions in the United States The 
sohdated schools Massachusetts was the first means, to this end include research, publication, 
State to take up the consolidation of the rural education, the establishment and maintenance 
schools, beginning in 1889, and to-day New Eng- f charitable and benevolent agencies and msti- 
land is particularly strong in this system, while, tutions, and the aid of those already established 
wherever ^it has been introduced into farming There is a Charity Organization Department 
communities, a greatly increased interest and (105 E 22d street. New York), to promote the 
activity along educational lines has been mani- establishment of charity organization societies 
fested, with a proportionate improvement m in commcinities in which they are needed, to 
general conditions ^ aid established societies by its studies, publica- 

Sparseness of population and climatic condi- tions, correspondence, etc , and to advance the 
lions have had no effect on the success of this standard of training for workers m this field, 
movement in which such particular activity has Miss Mary E. Richmond is the director, and 
been latterly manifested. It works out as well Francis H. McLean field secretary. There is 
in Idaho and North Dakota as in Florida, and a Child Helping Department, which conducts 
meets the needs of the rural population of inquiries with reference to the condition, needs 
Louisiana as efficiently as it does that of India- and care of dependent, neglected, delinquent 
ana and Maine. A movement is now on foot and defective children, and labors to promote 
looking to the extension of the rural school improved methods of dealing with such children 
consolidation plan so that it may embrace the throughout the United States It invites cor- 
entire United States, and in order to bring respondence. The director is Hastings H. Hart 
about this state of affairs the Government is There is the Child Hygiene Department to 
bringing to bear all the influence at its com- assist in the development of children's play- 
mand. In some communities local sentiment grounds, organized games and athletics m 
is against the innovation, but, once the economy schools, wider use of school buildings and 
and manifold advantages of the system become grounds, and facilities for public recreation 
apparent, there appears to be no bar to the throughout the United States, such as public 
spread of this system throughout the country, baths, public school and Sunday school ath- 
One of the particular appeals of this consolida- letic leagues, play festivals and pageants for 
tion lies in the fact that its plan iirovides that, the celebration of national holidays, and folk 
outside of school hours, the consolidated school dancing, and to study problems relating to 
building may be used by the adults of a com- the physical, moral and intellectual progress of 
munity, thus furnishing a central meeting place school children, such as the medical inspection 
which will make for increased intercourse of schools, school feeding, progress through the 
among the inhabitants of communities. This is grades, etc The director of this Department 
a thing much needed in many quarters. A con- is Dr. Luther H Gulick. There is a committee 
solidated school building can be ^ put up for on the Prevention of Blindness to conduct a 
from $8,000 to $12,000, and be entirely adapted national campaign to ascertain the direct causes 
to all needs. By means of this consolidation of preventable blindness; and to take su<i 
secondary school education will be brought to measures in cooperation with the medical p ro- 
an additional 1,000,000 of the approximately fession and others as shall lead to the elimina- 
6,000,000 country boys and girls of the United tion of such causes. 

States, and the standard of education for all a little more than a year ago, the Sage 
will be immeasurably improved. Already^ plans Foundation appointed Arthur H Ham a special 
are under way for extended consolidation m agent to help fight the loan sharks. In 1910, 
Idaho and Minnesota, and it is expected that he cooperated with the State Superintendent 
before the end of ipn nearly a hundred more of Banks to secure supervision of the chattel 
counties in various parts of the Unit^ States mortgage loan companies operating under the 
will be sharing in the advantages of this revolu- State law allowing an interest charge of 2 
tionizing system. ^ per cent a month. As a result, three companies 

Russell, Charles Edward, American author would not renew their licenses and three other 
and journalist; b. Davenport, la, 25 Sept. i860, companies were in danger of being dissolved 
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and losing their bond of $5,ooo each The 
Sage Foundation agent, who is also a member 
of the executive committee of the National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associations, has 
worked with that committee to secure the pas- 
sage through Congress of a law regulating the 
loan business, but, in i9io> without effect 

The Sage Foundation has provided means for 
a campaign in New York State on the question 
of tuberculosis. As a result, over $1,000,000 
has been given by cities, counties and individ- 
uals in this State for tuberculosis hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and other agencies. 

The Foundation has made a study of -work- 
ingmen's and other forms of small insurance 
It paid for an investigation by Dr ^ Edward^ T. 
Devine of the emplo3mient agencies of New 
Y'ork, and as a result the National Employment 
Exchange was incorporated in April 1909. At 
the time of the San Francisco earthquake the 
Foundation made a study of the relief methods 
employed, the idea being to make the lessons 
learned there useful in dealing with possible 
future disasters The Foundation also financed 
the now famous Pittsburgh Survey. 

Four schools of philanthropy, or schools for 
social workers, in New York, Boston, Chicago 
and St. Louis have been enabled by the aid of 
the Foundation to establish departments for 
social research. Contributions have been made 
to the National Red Cross (to secure an effi- 
cient director), to the President’s Homes Com- 
mittee of the city of Washington, to the Child 
Life Saving Congress at W ashmgton, to the 
recent Child Welfare Exhibit and to many 
other philanthropic enterprises. 

The latest form of work undertaken is the 
model town of Forest Hills Gardens (qv.) on 
Long Island, between three and four miles from 
Jamaica. It will be unlike most other model 
towns in that property will be sold to pnvate 
owners, the Sage Foundation merely retaining 
large enough holdings to insure a controlling 
oversight It is not a chan table scheme m the 
sense of spending money without hope of re- 
ceiving a return. The investment is expected 
to yield a fair interest 

On account of the avalanche of applications 
for help which followed the $10,000,000 gift the 
trustees unanimously reached the following de- 
cisions: There shall be no relief of individual 
or family need, the aim^ being to eradicate the 
causes of poverty and ignorance. The sphere 
of higher education is not within the scope of 
the Foundation, not so with elementary and 
other forms affecting sodal and living condi- 
tions, as industrial education Aid to churches 
is not within the scope of the Foundation. John 
M. Glenn ( 105 E. 22d street) is the director of 
the Foundation, to whom all communications 
should be addressed. 

Russia. Russia is an Empire occupying the 
northeastern part of Europe (Russia proper) 
and the northern part of Asia (Siberia), with 
the control of the two States of Bokhara and 
Khiva in Central Asia. It has been variously 
described as the most easterly of European 
countries and the most westerly of the Asiatic, 
and in fact, the traditions, customs and national 
character partake of the Oriental rather than 
the European, descending from an age in which 
Russian life was in its salient features essen- 
tially Asiatic. 


Area and Population — According to offi- 
cial data published in 1910 the total population 
of Russia m Europe and in Asia numbered m 
1909, 160,095,200, and was distributed as follows 
Governments and Provinces Area Popxilation 

European Russia 1,862,524 1x6,505,500 

Poland . 49,018 11,671,800 

Caucasia . 180,603 11,396,400 

Central Asiatic Provinces . i>325,S3o 9.63i»3oo 

Siberia . 4,786,730 7.878,50c 

Finland . . . . 125,784 3.015.700 

Ethnologically the population is divided as 
follows: 656 per cent Russians, 10.6 per cent 
Turko-Tartaric races; 62 per cent Poles, 45 
per cent Finns and Esthonians; 39 per cent 
Jews; 2.4 per cent Lithuanians and Letts; and 
16 per cent Germans and Swedes Another 
classification divides the people into Aryans, 
Iramans and Armenians, Jews, Uralo-Altayans, 
including Finns, Samoyeds, Turko-Tartars, Tun- 
guz and Mongols, Georgians and other Caucas- 
ians,^ and Hyperboreans, including Yukaghirs, 
Koriaks, Chukhis, Eskimos, Ghilaks, Kamcha- 
dals, Amus and others. This shows the hetero- 
geneous nature of the people of the Empire as 
a whole, ranging from the high civilization of 
Moscow and St Petersburg to the savage tribes 
of the steppes, living in tents and subsisting 
by hunting or by the most primitive forms of 
agriculture. 

The number of cities having a population of 
more than 100,000 is 19, of which the largest 
are St Petersburg with 1,678,000, and Moscow 
with 1,359,254. Warsaw has 756,426 and Odessa 
449,673 There are 38 cities of population be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000, and 118 of from 20,000 
to 50,000 The total urban population in 1908 
was estimated at 19,832,800 Village dwellers 
form the great majority of the people. 

The emigration in 1906 was 139,050, of which 
112,764 persons went to the United States, and 
all but about 10,000 of the total went through 
German ports. In 1908 the total migration of 
Russians and foreigners into Russia exceeded 
the exodus of Russians and foreigners by about 
17,000. The increase of births over deaths in 
European Russia was in 1904 182 per 1,000. In 
many of the Russian provinces there is a dis- 
proportionate majonty of women, due to the 
fact that the men remove to the capitals or the 
shipbuilding centres during the winter 

Government — The government of Russia 
is nominally a constitutional hereditary mon- 
archy, but in fact the whole legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial power is centred in the 
Emperor, whose will is law, and who bears the 
title of Autocrat. On 6 Aug. 1905, an elec- 
tive State Council (Gosudarstvennaya Duma) 
was created, consisting of members elected for 
five years and representing the governments 
or provinces and the greatest cities, viz, St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Kiev, Lodz, 
Odessa, and Riga In that year an unalterable 
rule was established that no law shall come 
into effect without the ajpproval of the Duma. 
Every measure before being submitted for the 
Imperial sanction must be passed by both the 
Duma and the Council of the Empire, if re- 
jected, It will not be laid before the Tsar at all. 

The present Tsar, Nicholas II, was born 6 
May 1868, and ascended the throne at the death 
of his father, the Emperor Alexander III, 20 
Oct. 1894 On 14 Nov. 1894 he married Princess 
Alexandra Alix, daughter of Ludwig IV, Grand 
Duke of Hesse. There are four grand-duch- 
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esses, Olga, Tatiana, Marie, and Anastasis, and versary A meeting of all the private banks in 
the heir apparent is the Grand-duke Alexis, Moscow and St Petersburg was recently called 
born 30 July 1904 to consider the question of reducing the interest 

The administration of the Empire is en- rates on deposits, and the agreement reached 
trusted to great boards or councils possessing was that, in general, deposits shall pay no more 
separate functions. The most important of than 3 per cent after 14 July 1911. A very large 
these IS the Council of Ministers, the president deposit may pay 4 per cent or even more This 
of which IS Privy Councillor, Minister of the action was recommended by the Minister of 
Interior, Stolypin, appointed to that office 8 Finance, and favored by the larger private banks 
July 1906 The ministries are Imperial House of the two cities 
and Imperial Domains, Foreign Affairs, War; Army . — See Armies of the World 

the Navy, the Interior, Public Instruction; Wot-y — See Navies of the World 

Finance, Justice, General Direction of Land Education and Religion — In Russia proper. 
Organization and Agriculture, Ways of Com- according to data published in 1910, only 21 
munication. Commerce and Industry, General per cent of the total population can read and 
Control, Procurator-General of the Holy write. In Poland the literates number 31 per 
Synod, General Direction of State Studs; and cent, in Russia proper, 23 per cent, in the Cau- 
High Commission for the Study at all Points casus 12 per cent, and in Central Asia 5 per 
of View of the Railways of Russia (created cent The Baltic provinces have 80 per cent 
21 Sept 1908). The Emperor has two Private of literates, St Petersburg Province 55 per 
Cabinets, one of which is occupied with chan- cent, Moscow 40 per cent and Warsaw 39 per 
table affairs and the other is devoted to public cent 

instruction of girls and to the administration The University of Moscow has 8,083 stu- 
of the institutions established by the late dents ; St. Petersburg, 8,090 , Kiev, 4,001 ; Khar- 
Empress Mana, mother of the Emperor kov, 3,450, Dorpat, 1,718, Kazan, 2,821, 
Nicholas I ^ ^ Warsaw, 1,400, Odessa, 2,851, and Tomsk, 740. 

There are 78 local governments, divided into A new university was created at Saratov m 
from 5 to 15 districts, 815 in the whole Empire. 1909, and a popular university bearing the name 
In European Russia the country is divided into of Gen Alphonse Shaniavsky, who gave the 
cantons, and the cantonal assemblies are com- funds for its erection, was founded at Moscow 
posed of the delegates of the village communi- in 1908 There are also theological academies 
ties in the proportion of one man to every 10 at Kiev, Moscow, St Petersburg, and Kazan, 
houses. The administration of the economical six medical schools, one of which is military, 
affairs of the district and provinces is to some and others for women, at St Petersburg, Mos- 
extent in the hands of zemstvos or district and cow and Kharkov, Finland has a university at 
provincial assemblies, composed of representa- Helsingfors with 2,088 students. Nearly 4,000 
fives elected by the peasantry, the householders students of the total number in Russia are sup- 
in the towns, and the landed proprietors Modi- ported by bursaries or released from paying 
fications increasing the powers of noble land- fees There are various technical schools in 
owners m the affairs of the zemstvos were addition to those mentioned. According to 
introduced by the law of 12 June 1890. the data of 1909, the number of all kinds of 

The Grand Duchy of Finland, ceded to Rus- schools in the Russian Empire was 107,141 ; 
sia by the treaty 9f Frednkshamm in 1809 has number of pupils 6,076,616, of these the pupils 
preserved, by speaal grant of Alexander I and of primary schools numbered 5,505,454 There 
his successors, the Swedish constitution, and are also 363,777 pupils of private schools and 
has its own Diet ^ ^ 229,852 attending schools not in the above esti- 

Poland, which had a constitution of its own mates. The number of pupils attending schools 
from 1815 to 1830, and a separate government m the various parts of the Empire, per thousand 
fill 1864, was deprived of the last vestige o^f inhabitants, was in European Russia 308; 
independence by ukase of the Emperor 23 Feb. Poland, 392; Ciscaucasia, 436, Transcaucasia, 
1868; the use of the Polish language in public 256; Siberia, 325; Central Asia, 207; of these 
places and for public purposes has been pro- the proportion of males to females was as 65 
hibited. The Baltic Provinces have also lost to 28. 

their institutions for self-government The established church of Russia is the 

Finance — In 1908 the total ordinary and Greek, officially called the Orthodox Faith. It 
extraordinary receipts amounted to 2,618,667,855 has its own synod but maintains the relations 
roubles; the balance of revenue from previous of a sister Church with the patriarchates of 
years brought this up to 2,650,656,459 rou- Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
“bles. The expenditure, ordinary and extraordi- salem. The Holy Synod was established in 
nary, amounted to 2,656,682,804 roubles. In 1721.^ The Emperor is head of the Church and 
1909 the national debt was 8,835,884,191 roubles, appoints to every office, practically, the Pro- 
According to the reports of^ 1910, there are curator enjoys wide powers All religions ex- 
in all 11,606 small credit institutions with a cept the Jewish have at least nominal liberty, 
capital stock of $141,625,000 operating in the although in some provinces dissenters suffer 
Empire, compared with 9,600 institutions ^ in persecution. The numbers of the various sects, 
1909 Of these 5,833 are share companies, which are not certainly accurate in all cases, 
^,685 peasant land banks and 88 Zemstvo banks, are as follows : Orthodox Greek and United 
The peasant land banks operate in about 5,000 Church, 87,123,604; Dissidents, 2,204,596; Ar- 
-counties and their borrowers number about menian Gregorians, 1,179,241; Armenian Catho- 
2,000,000. The amount of deposits in the Im- lies, 38>84o; Roman Catholics, 11,467,994; 
perial Russian Savings Banks for the first half Lutheran, 3,572,653 ; Reformed, 85,400 ; Baptists, 
of 1910 aggregated $199,511,000 — an increase of 38»I39; Mennonites, 66,564, Anglicans, 4,183; 
$18,900,500 over the previous year. The Russian other Christians, 3,952; Karaims, 12,804; Jews, 
State Bank recently celebrated its fiftieth anni- 5,215,805; Mohammedans, 13,906,972; Buddhists, 
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433,863; others, 285,321. There were in 1908 
1,100 monasteries, 658 for men and 442 for 
women, with 24,^ monks and aspirants and 
^,959 nuns and aspirants. For Roman Catho- 
lics there is an Archbishop of _ Warsaw and 
another of Mohilev, with six suffragan bishop- 
rics each One of the suffragans of Mohilev is 
of the Graeco-Ruthenian rite, of which there 
is another bishop immediately subject to Rome 
Agriculture — The ownership of territory in 
European Russia and Poland is distributed as 
follows : 


Ownership 

State, Imperial Family, Towns, etc 

Peasants 

Private Owners 

Unfit for culture. 


European 
Russia 
Per Cent 

32 3 
23 7 
8 


The distribution of land according to 
nature in Russia and Poland is as follows: 


Poland 
Per Cent 

41 6 
46 6 
4 4 


its 


Nature of Land 

Arable 

Orchards, meadows, hay, etc 
Forests, etc 
Unfit for culture 


European 
Russia 
Per Cent 

Itt 

40 9 
8 


Poland 
Per Cent 

55 6 

19 


Per 1,000 
Roubles 
1x6,810 

411,137 

1,553 

258,948 


The production of the various crops in thou- 
sands of pounds (weight) in 1908, in the van- 
ous parts of the Empire, is shown in the 
following table: 

Crops Russia Poland Caucasia Sibena Steppes Total 
Wheat . 636,366 35,192 141,272 92,634 40,721 946,188 
Rye ..1,044,759120,883 10,858 35,317 2,0551,213,875 

Oats . . 658.844 58,603 22,052 79,307 16,429 835,237 
Barley . 395,359 31,620 61,450 8, in 5,775 502,317 

Vanous 285,103 16,593 26,382 4,913 16,040 359.013 

Potato'si, 133, 870 608,814 18,782 32,988 4,4461,798,902 

Hay. . .2,031,341 127,849 138,458438,425 222,540 2,958,625 

The total area in grain m 1910 aggregated 
240,419,396 acres, or 6^959,922 acres more than 
the year before. The number of horses over 
four years old was 22,999413 ; neat cattle num- 
bered 44,270,983; sheep and goats 61,966,959; 
hogs 12,775490. At the r^ent exposition at 
Odessa there was a good display of stock, and 
the Podolian bull has been recommended as an 
animal worthy of note for agricultural experi- 
ment m the United States and elsewhere. There 
has been a movement toward improving the 
breeds of poultry in Russia in order to meet the 
demands of the markets of western Europe, 
but Russian farmers believe that the improve- 
ment with better feeding and housing of their 
own breeds of fowl, will enable them to meet 
this demand. 

In European Russia, Poland, Finland, and 
the Caucasus the forest area comprises 39 per 
cent of the total area, while in the two Ural 
mountain provinces the forests cover 70 per 
cent of the area Elsewhere in the Empire the 
forest area has not been estimated with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Imports and Exports . — Russia holds the first 
place among wheat-exporting countries The 
imports and exports for 1909, in thousands of 
roubles, were as follows: 

Imports 

Articles of food. , 

Raw and half manufactured articles 

Animals . . ..... 

Manufactured goods 


COUNTRY 


788,448 

1006 


Per 1,000 
Roubles 

Com, flour, buckwheat, etc.. . . 748,298 

Eggs 62,212 

Dairy produce . . 48,404 

Sugar . 15,338 

Fish and caviare . ... 5,8s9‘ 

Tobacco and cigarettes . . . . 3,691 

Meat . 3,091 

Alcohol, gin and wme 4,83 r 

Total articles of food (mcludmg others than 

these exports) . 900,326. 

Timber and wooden goods ... . 126,092 

Naphtha and naphtha oils . '32,393 

Flax . ... 67,946 

Oilcakes . . . .... 33,651 

Oleaginous and other grams. . . . 25,7 79- 

Furs and leather . . . 34,982 

Hemp . - . 12,431 

Bristle, hair and feathers . . 6,268 

Wool . . . 6,642 

Manganese . . 7,553 

Raw metals, chiefly platmum . 21,985 

Vanous ... . 40,352 

Fowls and game . ... 12 , 674 - 

Horses. 8,119 

Cattle, pigs etc. ... . . 4,251 

Manufactured goods . . 24,729 

Total exports 1,366,373 

The chief exports to Germany are cereals, 
eggs, timber and flax; to the United Kingdom 
the same; to the Netherlands cereals and tim- 
ber, and to France and Belgium cereals and 
flax. 

The imports and exports by countries are 
(1908) * 

Imports Exports 

(1,000 roubles) (1,000 roubles) 
278,648 
220,059 
2,428 
64,078 

48,819' 
48,72s 

29,936 
93.';78 
3,638 
304 
5,809 
34.359 
21,279 

31,385 

4,678 
12,792 
S,oo6- 

32.155 

937,976 

According to recent advices, the Russo-Mon- 
gohan trade is declining, at Urga, in comparison 
with 7 Russian firms, 100 Chinese trading-houses 
exist, and the town is changed to Chinese in- 
stead of a Mongolian trading^ centre; the 
Kalgan-Kiachta route as a transit commercial 
road has lost its value, and everything is being 
monopolized by the Chinese, trading in wares 
of all sorts except Russian; but this is ap- 
parently a purely commercial change without 
ill feeling on the part of the Chinese toward 
Russia or Russian trade 

Mining and Manufactures — According to« 
official reports, 13,300 tons of copper were 
smelted in the first seven months of 1910, as 
compared with 9,752 tons in the same period 
of 1909. The soil of Russia is rich in ores of 
all kinds. In 1907 the production of gold, in 
kilogrammes, was 3i»ii8; of silver, 2,141; of 
platinum, 5,301; of lead, 512, of zinc, 9,955 
tons ; of copper, 13,037 tons ; of pig iron, 2,773,- 
000 tons ; of iron and steel, 2,364,000 tons ; of coal,. 
24,537,000 tons; of naphtha, 7,675,000 tons; of 


Germany . . . . 

United Kmgdom 

320,061 

121,043 

Umted States 

74,567 

France 

35,030 

Austna-Hungary 

25,070 

Finland .... 

28,783 

Chma 

14,692 

Italy* 

12,699 

Netherlands 

11,586 

Egypt .. . , 

13,767 

East Indies 

16,141 

Norway 

8,251 

Belgium 

8,121 

Turkey 

6,763 

Denmark 

9.187 

Switzerland 

4,324 

Sweden 

10,261 

Rumania . . 

Snam 

Other countries 

21,300 

Total 

624,444 
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salt, 1, 836,0x30 tons. In 1909 the production of 
coal in European Russia was 24,080,645 tons. 
In 1909 there were 61,350,000 barrels of oil 
produced in the Baku district There is an 
average production of coal in Asiatic Russia of 
about 40,000 tons.^ Most of the oil fields are 
in the Baku district, but oil is also found in 
the other districts of the Caucasus, in Trans- 
caspia and in Turkestan. 

In 1908 the number of all kinds of industrial 
establishments was 14,190, employing 1,723,177 
wage -earners, of whom 435,684 were women and 
184,396 children. There were 2,625 distilleries 
yielding 122,929,000 gallons of alcohol The 
national drink of Russia is vodka There is a 
very large number of cottage industries, most 
of which supply local needs Lace-making, 
embroidery, wood-carving, and brass-work are 
among these industries 

About 20 per cent of the capital invested in 
Russian industries is estimated to belong to 
foreign companies 

Communications. — During 1908, 1909 and the 
first half of 1910 the Russian government de- 
cided upon the building of new railway lines 
aggregating 2,002 miles, at a cost of $129,704,464. 
The railways open for traffic in 1909 comprised 
44,595 miles, of which 34,108 miles were in 
European Russia. The Government operates 
32,67s miles. The gross receipts in European 
Russia in ipo7 were 710,783,000 roubles; in 
Asiatic Russia 78,623,000 roubles. The number 
of men employed on all railways was 825,315 

There were in 1907 126,238 miles of telegraph 
and 161,657,733 telegrams were carried , the post- 
office carried 967,930 letters and postcards. 

The city of Moscow has municipal electric 
tramways, and new lines are under construc- 
tion In 1909 the profits were approximately 
$1,000,000, and in the first 8 months of 1910 
aggregated $1440, 455- 

The city of St Petersburg is reported to 
have beaten the world’s record in the installa- 
tion of telephones for the period of one month. 
During Sept 1910, 1,126 new telephones were 
installed. On i Nov. 1901 the telephone service 
was taken over by the municipality, and then 
numbered 4,200 telephones, there are now 29,500. 

Social Conditions. — There are no compre- 
hensive statistics regarding cnme and pauper- 
ism. On I Jan 1908 the prison population 
numbered 160,025. The system by which a 
considerable proportion of the convicts are sent 
to Siberia has been the subject of a great deal 
of discussion, but absolute statistics are not 
available There seems to be every reason to 
believe, however, that the rigors of Siberian 
exile have been somewhat ameliorated of late 
years. It is certainly true, on the^ other hand, 
that many punishments are still inflicted in Rus- 
sia which are condemned in other countries as 
barbarous It is also true that the actual social 
system under which the villagers in large dis- 
tricts live is a sort of patriarchal despotism, the 
head of the village, or the head of the familjr, 
having very nearly absolute power over his 
dependents. This is one of the features of 
Russian life which are akin to the Oriental 
tradition. 

The Russian peasant fives a very primitive 
life, and his isba or cottage has often but one 
room, warmed by a brick stove on top of which, 
in winter, the whole family slee^. The usual 
winter garment of the peasant is a sheepskin 


coat, made with the wool outward, and his 
usual fare is black bread and dried fish, with 
such variations as his intelligence and pros- 
perity may secure. There are immense regions 
in Russia which are almost treeless, and others 
•which are covered with pathless forests, the 
average number of villages is one to every four 
miles The intense cold and long winters, 
moreover, add to the difficulty of maintaining 
any thickly settled population on the greater 
part of the area even of European Russia, 
•while there are large districts in Asiatic Russia 
which are practically uninhabitable except by 
semi-savage, nomadic tribes 

On the other hand, in the cities, and in 
university towns, civilization reaches a point 
of development quite equal to that of most 
European cities. A peculiar phase of Russian 
character is the incessant contradiction in the 
types developed. On the one hand we have a 
stolid, ammal-like peasant, stubborn in his tra- 
ditions and superstitions, and immutable in 
his rut, and on the other, the keenly intellectual 
student, fier}-, emotional, brilliant, and skeptical 
oftentimes, passing in less than half a lifetime 
over ground which requires in other countries 
generations of gradual progress. In the vil- 
lages, often, we find women treated like beasts 
of burden, and in the university towns they have 
the freedom of men The aristocracy ranges 
in type from the most brutal and unintelligent 
conservative to sublime heights of ideality and 
self-sacrifice At a stroke, without bloodshed, 
whole populations of serfs were freed; yet in-' 
tellectual men and women have been treated, 
in Russian pnsons, worse than the average 
nobleman ever thought of treating a serf It 
is a country of contradictions, and the Russian 
nature seems often, to the puzzled observer, 
to be a blend of ice and fire, with the same 
strange fascination that Russian music has for 
the lover of the fantastic and unusual There 
are many phases of Russian life which are 
ideally charming, quaint, and delightful, and 
they may exist side by side with much that 
is revolting, coarse, brutal, and archaic. Much 
of this contradictoriness explains itself when 
one considers the nature of the country, — a 
land without sea ports, where large cities with 
their own commercial and social life are set 
in the midst of huge thinly settled regions, and 
the enlightened land-owner — up to very recent 
years — had no more and no less power than 
the archaic type Individualism runs riot in 
Russia, and at the same time, authority is more 
despotic than anywhere else in Europe. No 
country was ever a more perfect proof of the 
general truth that a nation is made by the land 
which it inhabits. 

History, 1910. — Conditions In Russia in 1910 
were anomalous. While there was plenty of 
e-vidence that cruelties ^ had not ceaJsed and 
the imprisoning and exiling of prisoners was 
carried on as ruthlessly as^ 20 years earlier 
when George Kennan apprised the civilized 
world of the state of affairs, in almost every 
other respect the country has gone forward. 
Economically it was never in better condition. 
In fact its economical changes are the most 
important and. are causing a gradual change for 
the better in other respects. 

Finance Minister Koko-vtzeff announced in 
Oct. 1910, th^t the year’s surplus over the esti- 
mated revemle would be $103,000, 00a He also 
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let it be known in France that Russia no longer 
needed its loans and succeeded m reducing the 
interest from 5 to per cent This condition 
was assisted by the fact that there was a good 
harvest Stolypin's act in creating individual 
peasant freeholders to replace the ancient com- 
munal system of landholding has had the effect 
of rendering agricultural conditions more stable. 
Besides great tracts of virgin soil have been 
recently opened by settlers in Asiatic Russia, 
adding tremendously to the total of the year's 
crops The ^‘emigrants® who are settling this 
new land are in reality drafted from the over- 
populated districts, a method which shows that 
Russia has not advanced except economically 
within the past few years. 

Cholera ravaged the empire, and was caused 
by a barbaric lack of the most common sanita- 
tion St Petersburg, which suffered most, has 
long had a dangerously infected water supply, 
and all who can afford buy sealed bottles of 
spring water. The total deaths from the 
cholera epidemic in 1910 were 100,000 out of 
a population of 160,000,000 The plague which 
gained a foothold in Odessa remained to 
threaten a recurrence of the scourge throughout 
the winter of 1910-11. Largely on this account 
Russia decided to open its doors to foreign 
medical men, and it is to be expected that 
reasonable methods of sanitation will be adopted 
and the annual toll from filth diseases will be 
largely controlled. 

Russia’s wealth was indicated in the budget 
figures for 1911. The increased revenue 
amounted to a 10 per cent increase over the year 
before. The Government and the Duma have 
been able to agree readily on all questions of 
expense. The doubtful fund in the budget is 
labeled ^free balance at the disposal of the 
State® and has at times been enormous. At 
the beginning of the Russian- Japanese war it 
was $200,000,000, but five years later it was less 
than $1,000,000 The bumper crops of the past 
year raised this to $150,000,000, but only 3 per 
cent of it was needed by the administration. 
Extraordinary expenses were likely, however, 
to consume the remainder, especially in the 
building of the new Trans-Siberian railroad. 
An increase in revenue of $55,000,000 was 
anticipated for 19 ii, the whole budget calling 
for $1,415,000,000 The government monopolies 
all profited by the good year as well as the 
pnvate concerns. The railroads made an addi- 
tional $25,000,000, the drink monopoly $15,000,- 
000, and the quasi-monopoly on sugar cleared 
an extra $10,000,000. 

One result of Russia’s tremendous prosperity, 
which is even more likely than the old oppres- 
sions to lead to trouble, is the grip taken on 
the State by the trusts.^ There are practically 
no regulations for business combinations and 
those which have sprung up in Russia are 
mostly of the most malevolent character, 
formed^ primarily with the purpose of throttling 
competition and raising prices. No figures, 
compared with John D, Rockefeller and other 
trust magnates, have risen to the surface in 
Russia, primarily because the court dignitaries 
are in a position to cause trouble for anyone 
who shows himself too strong. Nevertheless 
their power is real and the oppression they 
have been able to exert over the poorer people 
has caused bitter attacks to be made upon tiiem. 
Th^ have not, however, been disturbed by 


these, although Privy Councillor Miller has 
recently taken testimony to show the strength 
and extent of these trusts. The most powerful 
trust in all Europe is the Russian iron and steel 
combine with a capital of $90,000,000 The 
operation of these trusts are conducted from 
Paris, as they are financed by French and Bel- 
gian bankers. The independent concerns have 
not been able to live beside the trust and one 
after another they have been taken into it. The 
trust had only one serious fight, — with the 
Polish iron works, — but a cut of 25 per cent 
in all prices forced the Polish ironmasters to 
surrender. High protective tariff is making 
the trust enormously wealthy The supply has 
been cut down m order to raise prices and in 
one instance a flourishing iron works, employ- 
ing 7,000 men, was closed down immediately 
after being absorbed into the trust. 

The coal trust had its inception during the 
political strikes which characterized the Russian 
revolution but its full strength was not shown 
until ^ 1910. Several large railroads for their 
own interest fought the coal trust, but have now 
been forced to negotiate with it There were 
signs of the coal trust losing its strength even 
at the^ height of its career on account of the 
subsidies paid mine owners for not mining. 
It suffered a loss on its working for the two 
years preceding i Jan 1911. 

The Russian-Amencan rubber trust controls 
the rubber market and has one factory the 
output of which is sold in every corner of the 
empire. During 1910 it raised prices from 15 
to 30 per cent In 1909 it made a profit of 
$3>939>ooo, 44 per cent on its total capitaliza- 
tion. The steamship companies are also in a 
trust The Caspian steamer trust doubled its 
petroleum freight rate in 1910 and all other 
freight rates have been increased on account of 
the formation of the trusts. There are also 
many local trusts which flourish chiefly on ac- 
count of the slowness of freight. The salt 
trust of Odessa was able in 1910 to raise the 
price 50 per cent and maintain the business of 
the territory The newly formed match trust 
lowered the prices of matches during 1910 to 
a point which was certain to drive its competi- 
tors out of business, and Russia has become 
sufficiently used to the trusts by this time to 
know that this will mean increased prices later. 
In some respects Russia is more in the power 
of the tmsts than America and has the addi- 
tional difficulty that there is practically no 
effort being made to curb them. 

The big crops have prevented the activities 
of the trusts from being severely felt as yet 
except among the poorer classes, but it is pre- 
dicted that there will be trouble within a few 
years, resulting in great economic strikes, a 
method of revolution at which the Russians 
have been very successful. 

More interested in the gambling, adventu- 
rous side to an enterprise than its money making 
^[ualities, the project of forging a middle link 
in the chain of railroads from Calais to Bombay 
has taken hold of the Russian imagination and 
this will probably be constructed through Per- 
sia to British East India. This spint among 
the Russians which led to the encroachments 
upon Manchuria has been stopped in that direc- 
tion by the assistance given the Imperial Chi- 
nese Government by American and European 
bankers in financing a Manchurian railroad. 
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They had also contemplated building a railroad Saima canal But the govemor^s salary was 
to the Adriatic, but this has been indefinitely increased by $6400 and $10,600 has been add^ 
postponed and the moneyed interests capable to the salaries of the senators in the economic 
of financing a railroad have centred their at- department. A sum of $21,500 was also set 
tention on the Indian railroad Complete free- aside for press censorships, with a censor in 
dom of action in Persia has been promised the each town. All the bureaucrats, who have been 
Russians by the Shah and no national tax is saddled upon Finland, have received additional 
to be applied to it The railroad will be fi- pay, but sorely needed public movements have 
nanced from Brussels, although accomplished all been set aside All documents issued by the 
largely by Russian enterprise and with Russian chancellory of the Governor-General of Fin- 
money The length of the Persian section of land were also ordered to be issued in Russian, 
the road from Enseli on the south Russian without a word of Swedish or Finnish, 
frontier to Nuschki, at the extreme northern The dismemberment of Poland has con- 
end of the Indian system, will be 1,150 miles, tinned with the same deliberation that has char- 
Across Russia from the Austrian frontier, the actenzed this movement from the first In 1910 
line, 2,300 miles long, has already been built the provinces of Siedlitz and Lublin were an- 
The total distance from London to Bombay is nexed. This has long been favored by the 
5,460 miles. Over the new line it will be pos- reactionaries, but they have not been able to 
sible to make the distance in six days carry it out until it was made to appear to be 

To build this railroad requires imperial necessary for the advantage of the Established 

consent and the satisf3dng of high officials by Church. The consent of the Czar was thus 
a share in the project, but these preliminaries obtained and the measure was forced upon the 
were evidently overcome during 1910 as the Duma. The history of the Church in this dis- 
monarchist newspapers all spoke in favor of trict indicates the situation In 1875 flogging 
it, an indication in Russia of imperial consent was used to make the people accept tihe Ortho- 
The American engineer, John Hays Ham- dox Church, and, when in 1905 they were per- 
mond, spent a fortnight in St Petersburg at mitted by the Czar to return to the faith of 

the end of 1910 arranging for the safe introduc- their fathers, he was so annoyed by the fact 

tion of American capital into the Russian mines, that they did so, that he punished the entire 
and the building of gram elevators, etc., de- Polish nation A whole new district is now 
velopment work which American capital has to be compelled to submit to Russification, pre- 
been able to help in Mexico and Canada. Rus- senting a future probably more troublous than 
sia also has gigantic irrigation schemes worked Finland. 

out for the steppes and the districts opened m Within the Church there were rigorous re- 
the trans-Caspian territory has made it advis- forms during 1910. The Monks, who lived 
able to secure experienced men from America like other European monks of the Middle Ages, 
to direct the work. The result of Hammond’s were prohibited wine, tobacco, and choice foods 
conference will probably be the establishing of and compelled to eat at the common table, 
direct relations with lar^ American interests This was found necessaty in order to raise the 
and the opening of the Russian hinterland by tone of monastic institutions. Monastic reading 
American engineers. has also been restricted to a few books of an 

An indication of Russia’s commercial ad- ascetic character. The Holy Synod’s figures 
vancement is shown in the fact that there is a show 421 male monasteries, containing 16,438 
great demand for typewriters. During 1911 it monks, and 391 female monasteries, containing 
was anticipated that at least 10,000 would be 52,338 nuns. 

imported, 75 per cent of these of American A reaction in the treatment of the Jews took 
make. place during 1910 A year previously they had 

Prime Minister Stolypin returned to St. been permitted to go to the health resorts in 
Petersburg from a trip into Siberia with a^ plan the Caucasus, but those arriving there in May 
to build a new railroad into untouched territoiy, 1910, were ordered back by the local authorities, 
irrigate the whole region and populate it with The same spirit spread over the entire empire 
<<emigrants^^ from the poorer provinces of and took active form in the fall From 22 Sep- 
European Russia But, as the cost would be tember to 6 October, 390 Jews were summarily 

f 100, 000,000 and would be operated at a loss, expelled from Kiev, and at the same time 204 
Inance Minister Kokovtzeff vetoed^ it, al- Jews_ were banished from Solomenka and 
though the rest of the cabinet favored it. The Deraieffka But on i November, the Czar ap- 
annual increase of 2,500,000 in the population proved of a resolution adopted by the cabinet 
was pointed out by Stolypin, but the project gening new sections for the residence of Jews, 
will not be earned out immediately. Previously legal residence had been restneted 

Politically the chief difficulty in Russia dur- to that section of the Polish provinces^ and the 
ing 1910 was in Finland where the bitter feel- Ukraise known as ®the pale® Exceptions had 
ing has not died out The Russian rulers have been made for scholars and Jews in certain pro- 
done nothing to mitigate it. They have been fessions and trades, and many Jews became 
rigorous in their press censorship and have ap- scattered^ throughout the empire, some without 
parently hampered education as much as pos- legal residence These were the object of the 
sible In the Finnish budget, ratified by the attack during the summer. The imperial edict 
Czar, many estimates for educational, economic, increases the ^pale® to include sections of the 
and sanitary purposes were cut out Projects provinces of Vitebsk, Valhynia, Mohilev, Pol- 
for the advancement of the district were all tava, Kherson, and the town of Yekaterinodar, 
prevented, including a sanitarium for con- the capital of Kuban. ^ The sections affected 
sumptives at Osterbothnia, a lunatic asylum at had already been occupied by Jews. 

Uleaborg, a hospital in Helsingfors, new lecture When the Duma met, 4 Nov. 1910, it was 
rooms for the university, and the completion obvious that its activities would be chiefly in 
of roads in Lapland and the widening of the the minor regulation of ^e great reforms which 
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are changing conditions in the Russian Em- 
pire. Chief of these is unquestionably the 
change in the method of land holding, a region 
the size of England having been already worked 
by the new freeholders The Agrarian Settle- 
ment act had been m operation only 26 months 
at that time Within half a dozen years it was 
predicted m Russia that production from the 
land would be increased to a point by this 
method which would revolutionize the food sup- 
ply of the world With one-sixth of the earth 
under Russian control, this is not at all unlikely. 
The Duma was split into its usual parties, from 
extreme reactionary to violent socialists, which 
had the effect of making its deliberations 
largely useless, no worldng basis being possible. 

The Czar paid a visit to Germany late in 
the fall of 1910 to which considerable political 
importance was attached. He was entertained 
by the Kaiser and the two men were on a 
footing of friendship which smoothed over the 
strained political situation early in the year. 
Both at home and abroad the Czar showed a 
desire to get on a footing of popularity and 
there is no question but that his increasingly 
democratic ways have won for him a better 
position with Russians in general 

A drastic order was issued from St. Peters- 
burg prohibiting German immigration into 
Russia For more than a generation there had 
been a steady flow of German families into the 
three western frontier provinces, Kief, Volhynia, 
and Podolia Twelve per cent of the agricultural 
land had fallen into their hands and they had 
become Russian citizens. The^ order forbade 
anyone owning land in this region unless bom 
of orthodox Russians who were orthodox Rus- 
sians at the time of their marriage. The effect 
of this was to disturb the land titles of over 
2,000,000 people The law was passed as a re- 
taliation against Germany for encouraging its 
immigrants to Russia to become Russians while 
retaining all the rights as Germans 

To protect St Petersburg from attack and 
make the Gulf of Finland impassable in time 
of war, two great forts have been ordered by 
the Imperial Government One will be in the 
sea near Reval, containing 170 guns, 20 of them 
12-inch guns, mounted in turrets, and the other 


will be on an island in the Finnish archipelago. 
The two forts will cost $50,000,000. 

Sazonoff, the assassin of M Plehve, the 
Minister of the Interior, died in Zarantus pnson, 
12 Dec. 1910, after four years’ confinement. It 
was not known whether he died from flogging 
or committed suicide. Punishment is so severe 
in that prison that suicide is common. 

Professor Korolenko, who collected figures 
on the deaths following court martials, affirmed 
in an article which was later confiscated that 
80 per cent of the men and women who were 
condemned by court martial since the revolution 
died innocent He showed that death usually 
followed the court martial immediately and no 
time was given for appeal The editors of the 
papers who published Korolenko’s revelations 
were thrown into jail 

Russian Orthodox Church. See Greek 
Church. 

Ryan Monument. The fund for a monu- 
ment to the Rev. Abram J Ryan, Hhe poet- 
priest of the South,® has been completed The 
amount was raised by popular subscription, the 
idea being to collect the money in small amounts. 
Most of It came in dimes and the projectors 
of the monument were much pleased at the 
success of the movement The Mobile (Ala ) 
Register said that $2,500 was collected and that 
this sum, ^taken in connection with the valu- 
able _ designs for a monument and the fine 
heroic size plaster bust of the poet donated to 
the use of the builders, is ample for the erection 
of a handsome monument, a fitting memorial 
of the beloved patriot.® 

Rye. The rye crop in the United States 
ranks eleventh m point of value among the 
crops of the country, the 32,088,000 bushels pro- 
duced during the year being worth at the farm 
about $23,000,000 This crop is constant in pro- 
duction and during the year 1910 varied little 
in value from recent years A larger share of 
the national crop is now produced in the North 
Atlantic States than was in 1889, the increase 
being from 28 4 to 33 9 per cent in that section. 
During the same time the North Central States 
have declined in their share of production of 
the rye crop from 632 to 57 per cent 


S AFETY, American Museum of. The ex- productive industry. The patent scaffolding won 
hibit of the American Museum of Safety, the medal on its showing of life saved. In 
which was opened on 21 Nov igio, in the five years in New York City alone 660 men 
Engineering Societies’ building. New York City, were killed by falls from high buildings, and 
was made permanent and is to provide a na- 177 were killed by falls from scaffolds But 
tional clearing-house for safety devices, to during the two years that the patent scaffolding 
give manufacturers and others an opportunity had been in use previous to the awarding of 
to get the latest information concerning safety the medal it had been used in the erection of 
appliances. A collection has been made cover- 319 buildings without injury to any of the 
ing the whole field and photographs of the workmen The total number of scaffolding 
devices in actual operation have been taken units was 8,265 

With the idea of safety as a basis the The scaffold is divided into lo-foot sections, 
museum has decided to cover the whole field and at the ends of each section are winches 
of human life and act for its conservation. A securely fastened to the horizontal iron beam 
division is devoted to sanitation and another which supports the planks At each winch is 
to means for lessening noise, etc. a drum about which the wire rope coils, the 

At the opening of the exhibition the Scien- upper end being fastened to an outrigger at 
tific American gold medal was presented to the the top of the buildings. Rachet wheels secure 
Patent Scaffolding Company of New York for the drums, and a pawl, actuated by a lever, 
manufactunng and placing on exhibition the lowers or raises the scaffold by means of the 
best perfected and practical device for conserv- rackets One man on a section can move it, 
mg human life and limb in the processes of making him independent of other workmen, 
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expediting the work and, at the same time, 
not adding to the danger. 

The medal of the Travellers’ Insurance Com- 
pany was awarded to the United States Steel 
Corporation as the American corporation 
which, in the judgment of the museum, had 
done the most for the protection of the life 
and limbs of workmen by means of safety 
appliances for machines and processes 

The National Tube Company of Pittsburg 
sent a complete exhibit to the museum, showing 
how it guided its workmen Many other com- 
panies have similar departments devoted to 
safety work of this character, but only a few 
had exhibits One of the devices of the Na- 
tional Tube Company was a little danger sign 
which only showed when danger was imminent. 
The reason for this type of sign is that work- 
men are likely to disregard danger signs. A 
similar device for railroad uses is a red signal 
target which is to be sprung upon the rail 
of a track down which danger lies. This is 
of particular value for switching purposes, the 
car receiving a jolt which warns the brakeman 
of the danger, even if he does not see the 
signal. Another railroad safety device ex- 
hibited was a slip of sheet iron which is placed 
in the frogs of a switch to prevent a shoe from 
catching 

Another common cause of industrial acci- 
dents is the turning of steam into boilers when 
a boiler cleaner is on the inside. In big factories 
where, on account of the noise, the boiler 
cleaner may not be heard, and this accident is 
most likely to occur, the steam is turned on by 
a steel wheel a foot or more across The de- 
vice is simple. The cleaner before entenng the 
boiler places over the wheel a flat, round box 
and padlocks it. Putting the key in his pocket 
he is in perfect safety until he has finished. 

In foundries men frequently^ scorch their 
hands and arms and to prevent it usually use 
gloves and waste, but the new invention to 
protect them is an arrangement like a stove lid 
lifter, which does the work. 

Life preser\r'ers made of balsa, a wood 
lighter than cork, are on exhibition They are 
highly polished to prevent waterlogging and 
are not covered with canvas which gathers 
moisture and helps the life preser\^er to de- 
teriorate. The specific gravity of the new life 
preservers is .16, as compared with cork which 
is .24 A new davit for lifeboats, invented by 
Captain Welm of the White Star line, is shown 
to be capable of lowering a boat overside in 
2 minutes without danger of jarring, and re- 
leases the boat at the right moment^ without 
hazard of fouling the tackle Collapsible life- 
boats of canvas, floated by Kapok, a fibre which 
does not swell in water, are also exhibited. 

Many simple arrangements are shown by 
the museum to prevent accidents. The work- 
men who swing large steel hooks at the end of 
a derrick chain often bruise and crush their 
hands in slipping the bolt into the loop of chain 
or eye ring against which it is to lift. All 
that is necessary is a handle on the outside of 
the hooks Emery wheels, which frequently 
burst, are provided with steel hoods to protect 
workmen, and wide steel flanges to hold them 
together and prevent them, from flying broad- 
cast. Another simple device on exhibition is 
a burlap screen placed opposite men who are 
chiselling into steel. The burlap catches the 


chips and prevents them from rebounding into 
the workman’s eyes 

A frequent cause of asphyxiation is an im- 
properly closed gas cock The device which 
compels the unlocking of a safety catch by a 
firm grasp on the cock obviates this danger. 
In closing, the safety device snaps loudly, 
indicating that it is locked. There are on ex- 
hibition also theatre doors ’which will open 
automatically when a heavy weight, such as a 
mob of people, pushes against it ; safety gasoline 
cans containing a fine gauze; automatic street 
car fenders which drop to the track when any- 
one strikes them, testers which can be placed 
on the side of a machine and indicate the pres- 
ence of broken bolts and loose bearings ; oxygen 
helmets for workmen in chemical factories ; and 
a house built of asbestos and steel, which is 
absolutely indestructible and fireproof. 

Sage Foundation. See Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

Sage, Margaret Elizabeth Slocum. Amer- 
ican philanthropist b. Syracuse, N. Y., 8 Sept. 
1828 Her education was received in the public 
schools of Syracuse and the Troy Female 
Seminary From the New York University 
she received the honorary degree of Mistress 
of Letters in 1904 In 1869 she married Rus- 
sell Sage, Watervliet, N Y, and since his 
death, in 1906, has devoted herself to the careful 
distribution of the vast fortune left to her. 
Among other large benefactions may be men- 
tioned gifts of $1,000,000 to Emma Willard 
Seminary, Troy, N Y., $1,000,000 to Rens- 
salaer Polytechnic Institute; $350,000 to the New 
York Y. M. C. A , $3,000,000 to the Sage In- 
stitute of Pathology; $250,000 to a home for 
indigent women; and $10,000,000 as ^The Sage 
Foundations^ for social betterment. 

Saint Kits. See Leeward Islands 

St. Andrew, Brotherhood of. See Broth- 
erhood OF St. Andrew. 

St. Helena, An island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
of beautiful climate, of volcanic construction, 
of geographical importance, and belonging to 
Great Bntain. The island is more than 1,200 
miles from the African coast , the area is about 
47 square miles, the population in 1908 num- 
bered 3,550 St. Helena, now under the 
administration of a British Governor, was dis- 
covered in the beginning of the i6th century 
It was colonized by the Dutch in about 1645; 
taken by the British East India Company a few 
years later; recaptured by the Dutch, and once 
more and finally seized by the British Com- 
pany. It has been an island of ostracism for 
dangerous enemies of Bntain; Napoleon and 
Cronje, the Boer, notably The Government 
supports the work of education in nine schools 
with 665 pupils , grant, $3,200. Roman Catholic, 
Church of England, and Baptist church build- 
ings exist in the island The receipts of the 
Government in 1909 amounted to $42,800, and 
the expenditure to about $40,600. There is no 
debt Savings bank deposits in 1908 amounted 
to about $85,500. There is cable connection ’with 
the Cape The agncultural resources are fair. 
Fruit trees and other trees thrive; potatoes are 
grown. Flax, in considerable quantities, is 
raised; the exportation of the article in 1908 
weight 128 tons, besides 40 tons of tow There 
is some live stock, but meat is not exported. 
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The total value of the imports into Helena in 
1909 was $14:2,850, and that of the exports from 
the colony, $38,450 Lace-goods are included 
in the exports About 156,500 tons of ship- 
ping — all representing British trade — entered 
and left the ^^port^^ in 1908. Jamestown claims 
almost half the inhabitants of the island St. 
James Bay is the most accessible point of entry 
to the fortress, which, since the construction 
of the Suez Canal, has lost much of its value 
as a port of call, and which is now scarcely 
more than a congemal visitmg-place 

There were indications during 1910 that the 
island of St. Helena, off the west coast of 
Africa, the exile home of Napoleon, would lose 
its importance except as a strategical point in 
British navy maneuvers In that respect even 
no advantage is taken of the island at present. 
The difficulty arose from the fact that the 
regiment of troops which was formerly always 
quartered on the island was withdrawn in 1906, 
and, as they contributed largely to the support 
of the island, it has since been reduced to a 
state of penury. The expenditure, which before 
1906 was a third less than the tevenue, by 1910 
had become a third more, while the exports 
had sunk below the imports to an even greater 
degree. A moyement was set afoot in England 
to make the island a stopping place on the 
way to the Panama Canal, as it was formerly 
in the Cape of Good Hope journey to India At 
that time as many as 100 vessels were often in 
the harbor at once. But with the gradual pass- 
ing of sailing vessels the steamers do not need 
to stop for provisions and the economical need 
of St Helena for this purpose is doubted At 
present it is only inadequately fortified The 
dock facilities are also very scanty The last 
important use made of St Helena was during 
the Boer War when it was utilized as a military 
prison. 

St. Louis, Mo, According to the census of 
1910, St Louis has a population of 687,029, a 
gain of 194 per cent over 1900. It is now 
the 4th dty of the Union St Louis has 922 2-3 
miles of streets, of which 591 are paved The 
annual death rate is 1461, and the birth rate, 
2068 The assessed value of the real estate 
is ^60,390,500, and the personalty, $105,729,530. 
The tax rate is 2220 per 1,000 St Louis has 
a public debt of $27,815,311. The annual cost 
of ffie city government is $11,268,301, or 1641 
per capita. Of this sum, $2,912,524 is expended 
for schools whose pupils number 87,931 and 
principals and teachers, 2,256, $878,587 for the 
fire department of 778 men, and $2,100,996 
for the police force of 1,626 members, whose 
annual arrests average 38,128. The city owns 
the water works, they cost $20,000,000 There 
are 885 miles of mains and the average daily 
consumption is 75,426,000 gallons The total 
daily capacity is 180,000,000 gallons The city 
spends annually $147,962 for electric light, which 
is furnished by public service corporations. 
There are 651 miles ot sewers The annual cost 
of the street cleaning department is $652,233. 

St. Lucia. One of the Windward Islands in 
the West Indies, under British Government. 
The area is about 230 square miles (St Lucia 
being the largest of the Windward group), and 
the population in was estimated at about 
55^850 The island is at present under British 
admimstration, but it is a hot-bed of Franco- 


English dissatisfaction, and if true to its past 
record in future, may soon be French terntor}’. 
There is an Administrator and Colonial Secre- 
tary, receiving a salary of $6,500 There are 
a Oiief Justice, an Attorney-General, and a 
Treasurer. The revenue for 1909-10 amounted 
to $320,500, and the expenditure to $314,200 
The debt in igio was about $726,500. Education 
is dispensed in sectarian schools, grant, about 
$2,250 The island is forest-covered, the vege- 
tation IS rich. The leading products and ex- 
ports are sugar (5,360 tons exported in 1909) > 
spirits, 27,880 gallons exported, cocoa, 2,170,000 
pounds exported The imports into St Lucia 
in 1909-10 were valued at $1,298,350, and the 
exports from the colony at $1,222,550 About 
650 steamers earned the paramount trade in 
1909 Port Castries is a splendid coaling station 
The town has more than 8,000 inhabitants The 
savings banks in 1908 had deposits amounting 
to about $95,000. 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. French Islands 
in the Atlantic not far from the Newfoundland 
coast The area of the smaller (St. Pierre) 
and its associate islands, is about 10 square 
miles; and of Miquelon, 83 square miles The 
population IS about 5,000. The chief town is 
St Pierre, which is visited by vessels bound 
to and from Europe, Canada, and the United 
States. The colony is presided over by an Ad- 
ministrator, who IS seconded in the administra- 
tion by a chief council and local councils The 
revenue for 1908 amounted to about $93,150, 
counterbalanced by the expenditure French 
subvention, $41,500 In the beginning of 1907 
the debt was $95,500 Private boarding schools 
in the islands are attended by about 350 pupils ; 
<^<kindergarten^> schools by 135 pupils, and the 
six public schools of the colony, which employ 
19 teachers, by about 500 punils Elementary 
education is gratuitous. Cod fishing is the 
principal occupation of the inhabitants, who may 
not engage in agriculture on those sterile rocks. 
More than 40 smacks were in the business m 
1909 The principal imports comprise beverages, 
food produce, cloth, and clothing The exports 
are fish, which are nearly all cod Imports 
in 1908 amounted to the value of $1,022,300, and 
exports to about $1,285,800. In 1908, 1,875 ves- 
sels entered the ports, registering about 

110.500 tons. 

St. Vincent. An island in the British West 
Indies, with an area of approximately X40 square 
miles, and a population of 53,450. There are 
considerable numbers of Portuguese among the 
inhabitants — a thrifty class Kingstown is the 
'Capital of the colony, and a town of about 

4.500 inhabitants The government consists of 
an Admimstrator, assisted by a Legislative 
Council of seven members (three unofficial). 
The revenue for 1909-10 amounted to about 
$142,000, and the expenditure to $155,000 The 
Government assists the work of public instruc- 
tion, which is carried on in 27 primary schools , 
the grant amounts to about $7,000 Justice is 
administered in a Supreme Court and in lesser 
tnbunals. The Government has recently un- 
dertaken the dispensation of Crown lands, and 
the peasants are being encouraged in the work 
of agnculture. About 13,000 acres are under 
cultivation The forests produce good timber. 
Agncultural products are : sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
spices, and arrowroot Rum is distilled. Molas- 
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ses IS prepared. The leading articles of import 
are linens, cottons, woolens, flour, flsh, and other 
foodstuffs Most of the products are exports. 
Total imports in 1909-10 reached the value of 
about $435,000, and the exports, the value of 
$405>ooo There is a telephone system, length 
of line about 75 miles. The postal service is 
adequate, 

Sakakawea Statue. Five Indians in their 
native dress, delegates of tribes now living in 
North Dakota — Sioux, Shoshone, Arickara, and 
Grosventre — were present at the unveiling at 
Bismarck, N. D., in December of the statue 
of ^Sakakawea, the ^^Bird woman, who acted as 
guide for the Lewis and Clark explorers when 
they made their trip to the Pacific coast James 
Holding Eagle and Black Cloud, two of the 
delegates, said, when asked about Sakakawea, 
that they had no recollection of hearing their 
relative talk of her until after the movement 
for a monument was started. Holding Eagle 
stated that when Sakakawea died she was taken 
back to her old Shoshone home in Western 
Montana for burial Nothing is known of what 
became of the child she carried on her back 
on the trip to the Pacific coast and return, 
nor of her other children The other three 
Indians were Crow Ghost, an Arickara and 
typical redskin of the old days, Mattie John- 
son, a Shoshone and of the same tribe as Saka- 
kawea, and Peter H. Beauchamp, another 
Arickara and one of the most successful farmers 
on the Berthold reservation. 

Sakhalin (otherwise known as Karafuto) 
That part of the island (which lies in the 
China Sea) south of 50° N. Lat is under the 
administration of the Japanese, and is the im- 
portant portion of the territory. There is a 
military governor in control of the government. 
The area of Sakhalin is estimated at 12,500 
square miles. The population is about 18,000. 
The revenue and expenditure amounted, in 
1909-10, to approximately $3iS,ooo, and the 
Japanese appropriation to about $635,000, 
counterbalanced by the expenditure. Among 
the resources of the colony are the forests of 
fir, and the deposits of coal and gold The 
principal industry, however, is herring fishing. 
The soil is productive, and with an influx of 
apanese colonists, now be^n, agriculture may 
ecome very successful and the trade profitable 
to the congested empire of Japan. 

Salesmanship, School of. The proceed- 
ings of the meeting in Boston of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education show that the firms of five co- 
operating department stores in Boston deem it 
worth while to send the girls thej employ to 
the Union School of Salesmanship, which is 
conducted by the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union Besides sending the girls 
to the school, the firms pay them full wages 
during the three months^ course of morning 
sessions The pupils report for work in the 
stores at 1230 each day, after the morning 
lectures by representatives of the firm, dis- 
cussions of experience, and demonstrations of 
selling particular classes of goods. The ®one- 
price^ system, with a policy of exchanging goods 
and making up deficiencies, has done away 
with the need of teaching pupils to bargain 
with their customers But they are taught 
instead a very efficient personal service. 


Salvador. A Central American Republic, 
westward in the country, and with a coast-line 
more than 40 miles in length. 

Area and Population — The area is about 
7»225 square miles The population in 1910 was 
1^707,000, making Salvador the most densely 
populated country in the Western Hemisphere. 
The government seat is San Salvador, with 
a population of about 60,000. Santa Ana has 
49i00o inhabitants, San IMiguel, 24,750; Nueva 
San Salvador, 18,800; Sansonate, 17,000; and 
San Vincente, 17,800 

Government and Finance. — The President 
of Salvador is assisted by a Vice-President and 
four ministers , viz of Finance, etc , of the 
Interior and Government, of War and Marine, 
and of the Exterior The President holds office 
for four years. Under the constitution of 1824 
(which has been frequently modified), Congress 
is made the legislative power. Deputies num- 
ber 70, more than half of whom are land 
owners or property owners. The Republic has 
been such since the dissolution of the Central 
American Federation, 1839 The revenue for 
1909 amounted to about $4,234,500, and the ex- 
penditure to $4,435»3S0 The internal debt in 
1909 was $3,468,800, and the external, about 
$4,625,400. The principal sources of revenue 
are taxes on imports and exports, on liquor, 
excise, stamps, and the postoffice. The public 
debt, war, and the interior are the chief items 
of expenditure 

Education and Justice — Education is pro- 
mulgated in normal and technical schools (six 
in number), in 20 secondary schools, in several 
special schools for instruction in medicine, etc., 
and in 600 schools of elementary instruction. 
The last-named ^ have a total enrollment of 
about 30,000 pupils. Education in Salvador is 
gratuitous and obligatory. The Supreme Court, 
subordinate courts, and those of local jurisdic- 
non, are the tribunals of justice in the Republic. 

Products and Industries — The principal oc- 
cupation of the country is agriculture. Attention 
is being turned to the cultivation of wheat and 
cotton. The chief article of production is coffee. 
About ^25,000 acres are devoted to its culture. 
Indigo, balsam, and sugar are produced in large 
auantities. Minerals consist of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and mercury The mining indus- 
try IS increasing. United States companies 
operate in the mine-fields of Salvador, 

Coimnerce and Shipping — The leading im- 
ports into the Republic are cotton goods, drugs, 
hardware, flour, and silk goods. The chief ex- 
ports for 1908 were about as follows. Coffee, 
$10,398,500; indigo, $525,400; balsam, 206,600; 
sugar, $669,500; and minerals, $3,295,500. The 
value of the imports for 1908 was about $4,240,- 
500, and of the exports about $15,433,800. 
(Figures computed according to the %ominaP 
value of the Salvador ‘^dollar The ^actuaP 
value of the silver ^Mollari^ or ^^peso^^ is about 
40 cents U. S.). The imports for 1909 
amounted, nominally, to $14,339,350, and the 
exports to $18,131,450. A great deal of the 
country’s trade goes to and comes from the 
United States Germany and France are next 
in order of commerce, although there is a <^most 
favored nation^ agreement with Great Britain 
(since 1862). About 350 steamers entered and 
cleared at the ports of Salvador in 1905. 

Roads, Railways, Telegraphs, Etc — There 
are more than 2,000 miles of good highway in 
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the country Railway lines operate between 
Santa Ana, La Ceiba, and Acajula; between 
the capital and Santa Tecla; and a line con- 
nects San Salvador with the Santa Ana line. 
Total length of line, about ^ lOO miles Tele- 
graph offices numbered 200 in 1909, with 2479 
miles of wire; despatches, 1,039,775. Telephone 
line extends 2,049 miles, and is operated through 
137 offices. There were over &) postoffices in 
1909 There are three important banks in Sal- 
vador, viz the Bank of Salvador, capital about 
$1,250,000 (actual) ; the Occidental^ Bank, 
$350,000, and the Commercial and Agricultural 
Bank, $369,000. 

History, 1910. — In the vicinity of San Sal- 
vador a tuberculosis sanitarium has recently 
been established, in which the open-air treat- 
ment will be employed. The expenses will be 
borne from appropriations by the federal and 
municipal governments, contributions of indus- 
tnal companies and private donations. One of 
the improvements made dunng 1909 was the 
construction of the avenue of Santa Tecla unit- 
ing the latter place, which is known as the 
®Ci^ of Flowers® with the suburbs of the 
capital. A new national theatre is one of the 
more important undertakings to be carried out 
in the near future. Dr. Manuel E Araujo is 
the unanimous choice of Salvador for the next 
President, to succeed Gen. Fernando Figueroa, 
who IS one of his strongest supporters. Doctor 
Araujo is one of the best known physicians 
and surgeons in Latin-Amenca and has in- 
vented several scientific instruments He is 
also one of the wealthiest men of Central 
America, and it is expected that his administra- 
tion will attract foreign capital to the country. 

Salvation Army, ^ An aggressive semi-mil- 
itary Christian organization, started in London 
by Wilham Booth, a preacher of the Methodist 
New Connection, in 1865, with branches in 
nearly all parts of the world; the work in the 
United States began in 1880 The Army in the 
United States, according to recent reports, has 
886 corps and outposts; indoor attendance at 
meetings, 9,392,491 , open-air meetings, 1,613,002 ; 
local officers and bandmen, 5,494; junior meet- 
ings held, 55,422; attendance at junior meetings, 
1,580,522; industrial homes, 107; men ad- 
mitted to industrial homes, 12,104; workingmen's 
hotels with shelter accommodations, 79, with ac- 
commodations for 7,704, for which a fee of 15 
to 30 cents IS charged each applicant, accord- 
ing to the privileges; slum posts, 23, reporting 
2,130 cases of sickness; families visited dunng 
the year 1909, 27,761 ; rescue homes, 26, to which 
were admitted 1,533 women and 1,042 children; 
missing friends found through bureaus, 206; 
three land colonies, including 2,569 acres, with 
399 occupants The Army distributed about 
20,000 Thanksgiving dinners and nearly 400,000 
Christmas dinners in 1910, through the gener- 
osity of the public at large, who furnished 
more than enough to pay for the same Tem- 
porapr relief was afforded to persons outside 
of its other self-supporting institutions to 
I73 >o 56 during the year 1909. At the summer 
outings 4,751 mothers and 35,949 children par- 
ticipated The Salvage department is a large 
means of revenue to the Army. The goods 
are gathered from the homes of the well-to-do 
and fixed up and sold either to the second-hand 
stores, or direct to the poor at ^rummage sales.® 
The Army employs a large number of men 


and women to collect money and other ^fts 
from house to house, and in stores and offices 

Samoa. United States Samoa consists of 
the island of Tutuila and other small islands 
in the Samoan group. Pacific Ocean. The total 
area is about 80 square miles, and the population 
approximately 6.650. United States dominion 
was established in Samoa in igoo The island 
of Tutuila had been jointly supervised by Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and United States, and 
eventually had been neutral, before the latter 
country perfected an arrangement with the two 
powers for control of the colony. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President, and he 
appoints officials to carry out the local adminis- 
tration, as far in harmony with native customs 
as possible There are three administrative 
divisions, viz* the Eastern and Western Tutuila, 
and Manua Districts. Over all of these there 
are native ^^govemors® assisted by native minor- 
officials, such as high chiefs and village chiefs, 
There are courts of superior and inferior juris- 
diction. Missions representing Roman Cath- 
olicism. Wesleyamsm, and Mormonism. (four 
in number), conduct the propagation of Chris- 
tainity. There are denominational schools, and 
three non-sectarian The Government supports 
one of the latter, and the other two are main- 
tained by the natives Total number of edu- 
cational establishments, 37; pupils about 1,440 
Tutuila, which is the most beautiful of the 
Samoan Islands, is mountainous, but luxuriant 
in vegetation, and the soil is very fertile 
Bananas, cocoanuts, yams, and breadfruit are 
grown Taro and copra are chief among the 
products. The annual output of copra amounts 
to about 2,000.000 pounds. The natives usually 
pay their taxes in the article Imports into 
Samoa in 1908 were valued at $75,000, and the 
exports at about $86,000. The principal trade 
passes in and out of the harbor of Pago Pago — 
the best harbor in the islands Vessels entered 
at that port (which is a United States naval 
station) in 1908, registered 22.000 tons 

Samos. An island in the JEgean Sea, myth- 
ologically conspicuous and with a Grecian his- 
tory, virtually under Turkish control, but 
nominally independent, by virtue of a tri-na- 
tional political supervision. The area is about 
180 square miles, and the population in excess 
of 53>400. Foreigners number approximately 
1,350 The government seat is Vathy, with about 
25,000 inhabitants. The revenue for 1908 
amounted, as estimated, to about $185,800, and 
the expenditure to $183,200 The public debt 
was about $128,500 The products of Samos 
are chiefly; tobacco, olive oil, wine, and the fol- 
lowing minerals silver-lead manganese, anti- 
mony, copper, zinc, and marble The minerals 
are, practically, unworked Raisins and carob 
beans are grown. Leather curing and cigarette 
manufacturing are among the best industries. 
The imports amounted, in 1908, to about $1,315,- 
100, and the exports were valued at approxi- 
mately $1,238,700 The leading articles of 
export are wine, raisins, leather, oil, cigarettes, 
spirits, etc. The capital has a good harbor 
Vessels entered in 1908, about 4,250, registering 
464,135 tons. The trade represented was chiefly 
Austrian, Turkish, and French Britain sup- 
plies about one-quarter of the country's imports 
There are telegraphic and postal communication ; 
despatches over the wire in 1908, 14,230; postal 
missives handled, about 102,300. 
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Sand-fly Fever. It is now believed that 
there is a distinct and new disease, requiring 
special treatment, which may be called the 
sand-fly disease or fever. It lasts about three 
days and is not fatal, though a week's con- 
valescence IS generally required, and occasionally 
certain sequelse result, which are most un- 
pleasant Dr. T G Wakeling, in a recent 
article m the British Medical Journal, says: 

®The symptoms are local and general. The 
bite IS followed by intense itching and irrita- 
tion, which persists, and is followed by the 
formation of a raised lump with a small, watery 
head, and with a surrounding zone of inflam- 
mation. As the flies bite at night, sleep may 
be prevented for some hours 

^^The illness begins with a feeling of tired- 
ness, loss of appetite, malaise, headache, aching 
in the limbs, disinclination to do things, rigors 
are uncommon, vomiting takes place sometimes 
The temperature rises sharply to loi or I04"F. 
(less in recurrent attacks). There is a dis- 
ordered digestion, the hands and feet are hot, 
the pulse is bounding and increased in rapidity. 
Blood pressure is probably raised from the 
beginning. Later, there is a well marked 
anaemia and rapid loss of weight 

^^The micro-organism is probably not got rid 
of easily, and months after an attack, chill olr 
exposure or wet may bring on another attack of 
fever, — accompanied by effusion into synovial 
or pleural cavities, or neuritis The incubation 
period IS about four days 

Three days fever in cattle is well known in 
Egypt, and it is possible that the disease may 
be conveyed from them to human beings, as 
the flies are found in large numbers in the 
vicinities of the dwellings and stables The 
fly IS said to be called by the natives ^akhl- 
uskut,^ — silent eater. This is hardly true, as 
the fly makes a high pitched noise, similar to 
that of the Ciilex mosquito, only of much higher 
pitch The fly is light brown in color, so 
small that it can pass through the meshes of 
a mosquito curtain. It is found in Egypt, 
Austria, Malta, and Italy Its technical name 
is the phlebotomiis papiasil 

San Domingo. See Dominican Republic. 

San Francisco, Cal. According to the cen- 
sus of 1910, the city has a population of 416,- 
912, a gain of 21.6 per cent over 1900. San 
Francisco is now the lith city in the Union. It 
has an area of 465^ square miles, with 825 
miles of streets, of which 327 are paved The 
annual death rate is 13 56 and the birth rate 
1467 The total assessed value of the real 
estate is $432,863,393, and the personalty $81,- 
139,212 The tax rate is $20 per 1,000 San 
Francisco has a net public debt of $15,812,767. 
The annual cost of the city government is $11,- 
123,500 and 26.68 per capita. Of this sum, 
$1,747,963 is spent annually on schools, whose 
pupils number 50,212, and teachers and pnncipals 
1,222; $1,262432 on a fire department, composed 
of 768 men, and $1,335,798 for the police who 
number 892 The water works are owned by 
a private corporation They cost $45,500,000. 
There are 458 miles of mains and the average 
daily consumption of water is 35,000,000 gallons. 
This is the total capaaty of the works The 
city spends annually $208,000 for electric light 
and $167,000 for gas There are 449 miles of 
sewers. Many radical amendments to the city 
charter were adopted at the election held 17 


Nov igio. Some of them are the initiative and 
referendum, the submission to popular vote of 
all the requests for public utility franchises and 
renewals, a provision for the printing on the 
ballot, opposite the name of each candidate, a 
lOO-word statement of his platform, the elimina- 
tion of the party circle at the head of the bal- 
lot, the rotation of the names of the candidate, 
the establishment of a free public agency for 
labor, and a minimum wage scale of $3 a day 
and 8 hours to constitute a day’s work. The 
State of California has adopted an amendment 
giving $5,000,000 for the Pan-Amencan-Pacific 
Exposition, which is to be held in San Francisco 
in 1915. 

San Marino. An independent Republic in 
the northeastern portion of Italy, on the Adria- 
tic, and near Rimini. The area is about 33 square 
miles, and the population, 11,000. The capital 
is San Marino, with 1,500 inhabitants, and there 
are four small towns. The government, the 
form of which has been virtually unaltered for 
1,000 years, is administered by a Great Council 
of 60 members, one-third of whom are nobles; 
one-third townsmen , and one-third peasants. 
Two members of the council are elected as 
regents for six months (April and October), 
and^ are not then eligible for office until the 
expiration of three years The leading articles 
of trade are wine, cattle, and stone Agnculture 
IS quite successful, as is viticulture Besides 
the palace, at the capital, there is a splendid 
church and a theatre The town San Marino 
IS fortified by nature. It was founded in the 
5th century, and is noted for having been 
recognized by Bonaparte and Garibaldi, in its in- 
dependence, and as a saver m time of extremity. 

Sao Thome and Principe, See Portu- 
guese East Africa 

Sarawak. A province of British North Bor- 
neo, about 52,000 square miles in extent, and 
with a population of approximately 500,000. 
Kuching, on the Sarawak River, is the chief 
town. A Rajah is in immediate control of the 
administration The revenue for 1907 amounted 
to about $819,700, and the expenditure to $773,- 
100. Chief sources of revenue are opium, 
gambling, and pawn farms ; taxes, and commer- 
cial duties Christianity and education are 
represented by the missions and mission-schools 
of Roman Catholics and Episcopalians The 
postoffice has 23 branches. The government has 
a telephone system, extending to northern Sara- 
wak. The natural resources of the country 
comprise minerals, such as gold, silver, anti- 
mony, and mercury Precious stones are found, 
Sago, pepper, gambier, and other similar prod- 
ucts are exported. Total exports for 1908 were 
valued at about $3,820,500; sago reaching the 
value of about $585,000; and peeper the value 
of $815,000 The imports consist chiefly of 
tobacco, salt, kerosene oil, liquors, etc, and 
amounted, in 1908, to the value of about 
$2,541,200 Trade is most active with Singapore. 

Sargossa Sea. A recent expedition sent by 
the Norwegian Government last year returned 
and reported their findings upon the existence 
of the famous Sargossa Sea. For years this 
sea has been famous as the great stagnant 
pond m which seawood accumulated to such an 
extent that the passage of ships was impos- 
sible; and various romantic tales have always 
been circulated regarding this sea The Nor- 
wegian expedition, however, stated that such 
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tales were fabulous, and that no such sea existed, bishop of the diocese of Oregon, 29 Sept. 1906, 
m reality. At least, they failed to find any Bishops Tuttle, Seymour, and Whitehead of- 
traces of a sea such as had been described ficiatmg He is the author of ^Dost Thou Be- 
The vessel Michael Sars was despatched to in- lieve^ (1899)1 Workable Graded System 
vestigate, and reported as follows The sea of Sunday School Instruction^ (1896), ^Direct 
corresponds approximately to the anticyclone, Answers to Plain Questions^ (1899) , besides 
existing over the north Atlantic Around this many tracts and articles. 


centre of high-pressure the wind and surface- 
currents of the sea circulate in the direction of 
the hands of a watch. The Sargossa Sea is 


School Gardens. See Gardens, School 
School Lunchrooms. The movement to 


said to be south of the fortieth parallel of P™^e a cheap nourishing lunch to the school 
north latitude, between the meridians of the children of New \ork is now past the stage 
Azores and Charleston. It is here that the experiment and in the hands of the Board 

greatest amount of seaweed prevails It hardly Education During i^o the School Lunch 

descends below the tenth parallel, however, ex- pmmittee of the Public Education Association 
cept in the Gulf of Mexico. It is in the autumn has been furnish^mg three-cent lunches to the 
that the flow of seaweed is greatest, - soon pupils of two public schools, and not only have 
after the hurricane period has passed, in fact physicians reported on the ^eat benefit to the 
For about five or six months these alg* float children, but the committee has been able prac- 
on the surface, after which they sink to the Really to make the venture self-sustaining They 
bottom. While It is acknowledged that there experiment in other schools, 

is a great quantity of matenal of the kind Public School No 21, in Mott street, is one 
here, it is said that the stones told by sailors °J *6 places where lunches have been served 
as to the nature of the Sargossa Sea are quite |aily to 200 children for three cents per lunch, 
fantastic. amount they could get some substan- 

tial dish suited to their desires, with two large 
Saskatchewan. A province of Western slices of bread. Because of the racial diversity 
Canada. The area is about 250,000 square miles, in this district the bills of fare vary from 
of which 27,000 square miles are water. The a thick soup of rice and tomatoes or rice and 
population in 1906 was 257,750, and is r^dly pg^s or spaghetti and tomatoes to a nourishing 
growing The principal town is Regina ihere meat stew with olive oil In addition there 
are 41 members m the House of Representa- may be purchased for one cent extra a harm- 
tives — one from each electoral district, and ]ess dessert, such as baked apples, a pudding 
fiye members in the Executive Council, ihe or the like. The bill of fare was prepared by 
Lieutenant-Governor is appointed by the Gov- food experts who examined the children from 
emor-General of Canada, and receives a salary time to time and had an accurate idea of the 
of $9,000 per annum. In 1908 the revenue and food supplied At another school, No 51, at 
expenditure amounted to $1,937,000, and $2,417,- No. 519 West 44th street, a similar experiment 
700, respectively. The Chief -Justice of the bu- -^^as made with success, but with an entirely 
preme Court is assisted by five inferior judges, different bill of fare There the pupils were 
There are eight district couns. At the close inclined to vegetable soups, meat stews, and the 
of 1906 there were 875 schools, with more than This experiment was self-sustaining, every- 

1,000 teachers, and 3i»^75 pupils; government thing being purchased and paid for except the 
aid, $1448,000. In the census of 1901 the Roman supervision The committee has planned to es- 
Catholic population preponderated About 86,- tabhsh a lunchroom in Broome street, another 
000 square miles of land in Saskatchewan are on the far East Side, and several in other con- 
fit for gram production. In 1908, 2,396,01^ aerp gested districts There is no charity in the 
were under wheat yield, 34,742,000 bushels, movement, the promoters being satisfied that 
Under oats, 930,100 acres yield, 29,205,000 bush- gyen very poor parents will sacrifice three cents 
els Barley was grown on 81,000 acres, and the a day for a child because of the health return, 
crop amounted to 1,952,000 bushels ; the flax «There is no question of the feasibility of 
crop, from 110,000 acres, to 1,144^000 bushels, the plan,® according to the principal of one of 
The >ve-stock industry is important m the the schools «We now feed daily more than 
Province There are about 80 manufacturing 200 children and the movement is growing in 
concerns, employing 1,445 people, paying $721,- popularity with the parents. Although we had 
900 in salanes and wages, and the value of the to pay for the original supplies for the ex- 
yearly ou^ut IS about fe52o,ooo The Ca^dian penment out of our own pockets, it is now 
Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and the Grand about self-sustaining. The income pays for the 
Trunk Rai way systems pass-through the Prov- cook and the dishwasher, who also helps to 
mce Faalities for communication are increas- prepare the food. The committee makes the 
mg very rapidly. purchases The food is prepared in the schnnl 


mce t^aaiities tor communication are increas- prepare the food. The committee makes the 
ing very rapidly. purchases The food is prepared in the school, 

Scadding, Charles. Third P. E. bishop of served in absolutely clean bowls upon small 
Oregon and 232d in succession in the American trays. The greatest care is taken to provide 
episcopate, b. Toronto, Can., 25 Nov 1861. He only such food as the children will like, and 
was graduated from Trinitv College, Toronto, our system of service prevents any waste® 
AB. 1885, was ordered deacon the same year. The success of the plan in New York City 
and ordained to the priesthood in 1886 He was has aroused the interest of the education author- 
assistant pastor of St George’s church, New ities in other cities. In November it was de- 
York City, under the Rev. W S Rainsford, cided to establish lunch rooms in six of the 
1886-90; rector of Christ Church, Middletown, largest schools in Chicago. Two of these 
N. Y, 1890-91; of Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio, rooms were to be in the foreign districts of 
1891-^; and Emmanuel Church, La Grange, the North, South, and West sides. It is the 
111., 1896-1906 He was elected bishop of plan of the Chicago committee to limit the 
Oregon to succeed the Rt Rev. Benj'amin Wis- lunch to soup and bread and butter One penny 
tar Morris, deceased, and was consecrated third is to be charged for the lunch or breakfast If 
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a child is hungry, however, and is without a 
penny he will be fed The girl pupils will 
be taught to set the^ tables and to serve the 
food The ultimate aim is to extend the system 
to all the Chicago schools 

One cent lunches for school children were 
established in Dec. 1910, in the Jackson School, 
Chicago, At noon, 200 boys and girls filed 
into the basement lunchrooms and for a cent 
received a sandwich, an inch and a half thick, 
with jam between the slices of bread, a bowl 
of milk, and a small piece of candy The de- 
mand was so great that the dining room could 
not accommodate them, and 500 children were 
turned away in the beginning owing to lack 
of accommodation There are 20 rooms in this 
school — the largest in the city — and the total 
enrollment is more than 2,000. The school is 
in the heart of the Italian district, one of the 
most congested in Chicago. 

School Savings Bank. See Banks, School 
Savings. 

Schooner Polly Tablet. See ^Polly^^ Tab- 
let. 

Schweibach, James. R. C bishop: b. Pla- 
teun, Luxemburg, 15 Aug 1847 He received a 
private education, and attended the college of 
Deikirch, 1862-64, and in the latter year came 
to the United States and settled in Wisconsin. 
He was graduated from the Seminary of St. 
Francis, near Milwaukee, Wis., and in 1869 was 
ordered deacon by Bishop Hess, of La Crosse. 
He was ordained priest by Bishop T L. Grace, 
at St Paul's Cathedral, 16 June 1870, and was 
pastor of St Mary's Church, La Crosse, 1870-92- 
On the death of Bishop Flasch, 3 Aug, 1901, 
he was made administrator of the diocese of 
La Crosse, and in the same year was appointed 
his successor, being consecrated 25 Feb. 1892, by 
Archbishop Katzer, assisted by Bishops Janssens 
and Cotter. 

Scott, Harvey W. Newspaper editor: b. 
Tazewell County, III, i Feb. 1838, d Baltimore, 

7 Aug 1910 His boyhood was spent on the 
farm until, in 1852, his family removed to 
Oregon Here he participated in the various 
vicissitudes of a frontier country, including 
fighting Indians, but managed to give himself 
a classical and law education He found his 
life work, 1865, as editor of the Oregonian, at 
Portland, afterward becoming part owner and 
continuing his connection with that paper 
through life. The Oregonian gained great in- 
fluence in the free silver campaign of 1896. 

Scott, William Berryman. ^ American geol- 
ogist: b. 12 Feb 1858, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
educated at Princeton University, where he 
graduated in 1878, and at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany, from which institution he 
received the degree of Ph D in 1880. In 1906, 
he was honored with the degree of LLD. by 
the University of Pennsylvania. On 18 Feb 
1910, Doctor Scott was awarded the Wollaston 
Gold Medal for geological research, the highest 
award in the gift of the Geological Sodely of 
London. The medal was conferred upon Dr. 
Scott by the unanimous vote of the society at 
its annual meeting. In making the presentation, 
President W. J. Sollas gave a eulogistic ac- 
count of the work of the American geologist 
which had so richly earned for him this mark 
of distinction. American Ambassador Whitelaw 
Reid received the medal on behalf of Doctor 


Scott, who was not in England at the time, and 
thanked the society m the name of the recipient. 
Doctor Scott is at present Blair Professor of 
Geology at Princeton University He is also 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and in 1906 was elected vice-president of the 
American Philosophical Society. He is the 
author of numerous works on geology and 
paleontology, as well as the editor and joint 
author of ^Scientific Expeditions to Pata- 
gonia^ ( 1904) 

Scottish Ship Canals. See Canals. 

Sea Island Cotton. See Cotton, Sea 
Islands. 

Seal Fisheries. As a direct result of the 
determination of the United States Government 
to exploit its Alaskan seal industry, instead, as 
hitherto, of leasing its rights, 12,920 seal skins, 
the property of the government and the season’s 
yield, were sold in Dec. 1910, at London, realiz- 
ing $445,000 The sale was attended by George 
M Bowers, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, representing the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. The skins 
came from the Pnbiloif Islands all being of 
male animals, which is the first time such a 
thing has been known m a London salesroom, 
and which follows from the Government’s 
policy never to kill female seals. Mr. Bowers 
said the average price fetched per skin was 
about $33, which, although not quite so high 
as the previous year, was very satisfactory con- 
sidering that the demand for sealskin had not 
been so brisk. In 1909, when the Government 
leased outright, it received only $153,000 as its 
share of the proceeds of the sale. Until 1910 
the business of killing and selling the sealskin 
product of the PribilolT Islands had been let 
Dy contract, and, according to the provisions of 
the statutes, to the highest bidder The seal 
industry is estimated to have returned to Amer- 
ican capitalists and to the United States in 
general nearly $50,000,000 since the purchase 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands from Rus- 
sia, in 1867. In acquiring the seal industry at 
Pribiloff the ^ total first year expenditure, in 
accordance with the appropnation of Congress, 
was $169,500; of this sum a considerable portion 
was required to compensate the North American 
Commercial Company for its outfit, the purchase 
of some 300 native dwellings, together with 
boats, mules, a company storehouse, and other 
buildings. Before the appropnation the only 
buildings owned by the Government were the 
agent's residence and a small office building. 
The appropriation proved ample for all reason 
able expenditure and the general cost of hand- 
ling the year’s business. It was freely and 
frequently stated that the cost of the seal 
industry exceeded $500,000 annually The Fish 
Commission urged that this claim was not 
based on fact, for the several revenue cutters 
engaged in the prohibition of seal piracy and 
the restriction of pelagic sealing to those waters 
outside the three marine mile limit of Ameri- 
can jurisdiction were not engaged solely in 
this business, but would be patrolling Bering 
Sea in any event; and therefore only a frac- 
tional part of their annual upkeep expense 
should be chargeable to the protection of 
Pribiloff. 

There was real danger of the herds becom- 
ing extinct owing to the raids of Japanese ves- 
sels. In October the revenue cutter Manning 
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brought word that the Japanese force in born in the United States, 82 in Italy, and 13 
Bering Sea at that time comprised 25 ves- m Russia The altered and counterfeit notes 
sels and 816 men, and 201 boats were employed secured by secret service agents during the 
All these Japanese craft were boarded by the fiscal year amounted to $490,765 55j of which 
patrol ships at various times dunng the summer. $167,221 were foreign notes. The coins totalled 
Forty-five men were taken prisoners Officers $16,185 34 Thirty dies and 202 molds were also 
of the Manning estimated that the Japanese secured Among the miscellaneous contraband 
took fully 4,500 skins by pelagic sealing There property received by agents of the service were 
was unanimity of opinion that the Japanese plating outfits, reeding machines, numbering ma- 
would appear next season in still stronger force, chines, planchette cutters, melting furnaces, 
The only effective way to prevent their on- metal-rolling machines, large press for punching 
slaughts on the seal herd, it was declared, was metal, drop press, high-pressure air blower ma- 
to prohibit their craft from getting water in chine, bufi&ng machine, scales, gas and oil stoves, 
the American ports. This was the opinion held ladles, crucibles, iron clamps, vises, melting 
by the leading officers of the fleet In the case pots, inks, paints, chemicals, also a large num- 
of a vessel in distress she would be allowed, her of tools and counterfeiting material The 
they said, sufficient water daily, but only for simdnes included sheets of bond paper, books 
a day's supply at a time, and at the end of containing 100 counterfeit United States Navy 
the season sufficient water to carry her home. Department blank checks, bogus Secret Ser- 
This would be relieving her distress without vice badges, facsimiles of foreign postal cards, 
aiding her to carry on pelagic sealing. The photographs of United States drafts, books 
Amencan boats seized two Japanese vessels showing prints of United States notes and 
durmg the season, the Tokei Maru and Tora coins, clusters of counterfeit coins, boxes bear- 
Mary, and ii Japanese were taken for illegal ing impressions of United States com, miniature 
landing at St Paul's Island Officers of the photographs of foreign notes, forged pay- 
Manmng declared that the slaughter of the master's checks, planchettes, trade checks, and 
seal herds went on unabated, and that the note-raisers' outfits. Low-grade silver coin was 
diminution, which even among hundreds of run into bullion and sold to the Philadelphia 
animals had become perceptible, spelled positive mint The proceeds, amounting to $28694, 
extennination within a few years. The hand were turned over to the treasurer of the United 
of the alien fisherman struck at the root of States. 

the industry, for it killed the helpless female Numerous passers of $5 and $2 counterfeits 
while she swam far beyond the three-mile limits in the Eastern States were found to be identified 
for food for the family Fired upon when she more or less intimately with certain bands of 
comes up for air, the female seal makes toward blackmailing Italian criminals in New York, 
the deadly missive out of cunosity and receives It was supposed that the counterfeit supplies 
her death wound. Her pup on shore starves were imported from Italy, but it was finally 
to death, for no other seal mother will nurture learned that the «plant^^ was on the banks of 
it. Thus two animals perish when one is killed, the Hudson not far from New York City The 
No Amencan vessel under the present treaty conspirators had been known to the police for 
can fish within 60 miles of the islands, while years as blackmailers, and under the skilful 
the Japanese are allowed to go up to the three- direction of Agent William J Flynn, a perfect 
mile limit. More and more the law has been legal case was secured against them They 
tightened on the Japanese fishermen by cutting were convicted and sentenced by Judge Ray — 
off their food supply, and with another step Ignazio Lupo to 30 years, Giuseppe Morcello 
or two the government will be able to compel to 25 years, and the others from 18 to 15 years 
them to provision their vessels in Japan for each This the division considered the most im- 
the fishing season, portant victory for the Government since the 

The United States Government forbids all breaking up of the Lancaster-Philadelphia 
citizens of this country to engage in fur seal gang of counterfeiters in 1898 The Philadel- 
hunting. The law is sweeping, since it forbids phia conspiracy was described as the greatest 
seal hunting not only in the Bering Sea, but menace to the integrity of the currency ever 
anywhere on the Amencan coast The Pans conceived. There is still trouble in some dis- 
Award treaty to which Great Britain and the tricts over «raised» notes — altering the de- 
United States are parties, permits subjects of nomination of a one or two dollar bill to give 
Great Britain to hunt seal on and after i August it the appearance of a 10 or 20, but the public 
in the Bering Sea beyond a radius of 60 miles seems to be gradually becoming more educated 
of the Pnbiloff Islands In other words from in scrutinizing the paper money it handles. 

I August no British vessels can — and do— There was a distinct decline in the activity of 
approach the Pribiloff Islands to within 60 miles, coiners and little of the product of the year 
Secret Service, United States. The ar- dangerously deceptive 
rests by agents of the Secret Service division There is to-day, as part of the Federal Gov- 
and other qualified officers dunng the year emment, a new Secret Service, which is larger 
ended 30 June 1910, number 316. Some of the more powerful because of the greater lati- 
offenses alleged were as follows : Manufactur- it is given in its work. Its duties take its 
ing, having in possession, dealing in and passing agents to all points of the world It is author- 
counterfeit paper money (Sl) ; altering obliga- ized to act for every branch of the government, 
tions of the United States, having in posses- to handle all manner of cases of violation 
sion and passing altered obligations (58) ; of the Federal statutes It has come into being 
manufacturing, passing and having in possession only in the last two years, yet it employs more 
counterfeit silver coin (185) Of the arrests secret agents, spends more money, performs a 
as above referred to, 177 were convicted; 29 greater variety of service, than has any other 
were acquitted; 10 were not indicted; and i such body of men. It is under the Department 
was nollied Of the persons arrested, 192 were of Justice, and its province is to gather evi- 
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dence in all manner of cases that this depart- 
ment represents before the courts Anti-trust 
prosecutions, violations of the national banking 
laws, land graft, bucket shop frauds, night 
riding, smuggling, peonage, white slavery, and 
a hundred other counts come under its juris- 
diction In the work of all the departments it 
takes hold where investigations point to crime 
There are investigating bureaus m most of the 
departments These amass facts and figures but 
no evidence. The province of the new Secret 
Service is to procure evidence admissible in 
court in any case where the Government may 
appear as the prosecutor The force, of which 
S W Finch is chief, numbers nearly 200 men 
For the maintenance of this force Congress 
last year appropriated $485,000 for the ^^protec- 
tion, prevention, and prosecution of crime ® 
For the ^^detection, prevention and prosecution 
of infringements of the Anti-Trust law,® an 
additional $200,000 was appropriated. 

Sedan Monument. A monument, <^^Aux 
Braves Gens,® on the Sedan battlefield, unveiled 
in Nov. 1910 It commemorates the defense in 
the Franco-German war of the famous farm 
of Bazelles, which 200 men held against a Prus- 
sian army until only 43 remained alive. When 
the 43 left the farm they were permitted to 
retain their swords and rifles and were saluted 
by the Prussian army as they marched past 
The life ^ on the Bazelles farm has not been 
touched since the war. The walls and furniture 
are riddled with bullets and the clock which a 
bullet stopped still marks the same hour. 

Seedless Tomatoes. See Tomatoes. 

Seine Flood. See Floods. 

Seismology. See Earthquakes. 

Seligman, Edwin Robert Anderson. 
American political economist, b. New York, 25 
April 1861. He was graduated from Columbia 
in 1879, receiving his degree of Ph. D in 1885, 
and LLD. in 1904, After studying abroad he 
was invited to Columbia as lecturer on econom- 
ics, and has retained his connection with that 
university ever since, as adjunct professor of 
political economy, 1888-91, and full professor 
since that date. He is connected^ with scores of 
societies and academies in America and abroad, 
and has been associated with many social re- 
form movements, and as editor and author has 
produced many works of high value Among 
other books may be mentioned ^Railway Tar- 
iffs^ (1887); ^Progressive Taxation in Theory 
and Practice^ (1894); ^The Shifting and Inci- 
dents of Taxation^ (1S99) ,* and ^Essays on 
Taxation^ (iQoo) His speaal contributions to 
human thought have^ done much to settle 
the problems of taxation, by helping tax au- 
thonties everywhere in the working out of 
more equitable methods. 

Scllstedt, Lars Gustaf. American artist: 
b. Sweden, 30 April 1819 Educated at Sunds- 
vall and at Hernosand, Sweden Mr Sellstedt 
is the oldest living member of the National 
Academy of Design, and enjoys the distinction 
of having painted the portraits of two Presi- 
dents of the United States, and these as widely 
separated as Fillmore and Cleveland Mr. 
Sellstedt first began to earn money in 1832 by 
working on a ship. For two years he followed 
the sea, sharing in all the rough and turnble 
experiences which came to sailors of that time, 
and in 1834 he came to the United States as 


cabin boy aboard the barque Prudent, For 
three years he knocked around this country, 
chiefly in New York, earning his living by a 
variety of positions calling for hard labor In 
1837 he went back to the sea, serving a few 
years on a United States man-of-war. In 1842 
he settled in Buffalo, N. Y , which city has re- 
mained his residence ever since It was here 
that he began his first serious work along 
artistic lines. 

Mr Sellstedt had always displayed an apti- 
tude for sketching, and has produced some strik- 
ingly clever ^ things on smooth ivory with a 
penknife When he first located m Buffalo he 
stayed at the Sailor’s Home, w^here the super- 
intendent, an old sea captain, happened to be a 
lover of art This led young Sellstedt to essay 
his portrait, and he produced a very present- 
able likeness Much encouraged, he began the 
reproduction of a picture from a small steel 
engraving.^ While thus engaged two Buffalo 
society ladies became acquainted with his work. 
Backed by their interest, he began to take reg- 
ular lessons m art, doing work on the lake ves- 
sels which touched at Buffalo, to pay for these 
lessons. From the outset, his ability was 
marked though for a time his work did not 
yield him overmuch in a monetary way 

For his first portrait he was paid only two 
dollars He was soon able, however, to secure 
orders for portraits at good prices, and rented 
a studio at $100 a year, and gave his occupation 
to the census-taker as ^^artist.® He still found 
it necessary, however, to do occasional work on 
the boats plying down the St. Lawrence But 
all the while his skilful craftmanship was 
gradually making itself felt, and he was gain- 
ing a reputation. He began to exhibit at the 
spring exhibitions of the National Academy of 
Design. For a long period his work called 
forth no particular comment, but in 1873 he sent 
in a large portrait of himself which attracted 
universal attention, and was the means of his 
being elected an associate of the Academy. 
Two years later, in 1875, he was made a 
full-fledged Academician Since that time his 
career has been an unending series of successes 
Besides painting the portraits of Fillmore and 
Cleveland, Mr. Sellstedt has immortahzed in 
oils many other notable figures both in this 
country and abroad. His naarines, too, are of 
unusual excellence, possessing all the under- 
standing of the sea which he acquired during 
his varied expenences before the mast Mr 
Sellstedt is the author of ^From Forecastle to 
Academy^ (1905), an autobiography of more 
than ordinary interest, which, besides his own 
fascinating life story, contains intimate person- 
alities of all the great men and women he has 
met and painted. 

Senators, Popular Election of. The move- 
ment for popular election of United States 
Senators has now taken such proportions that it 
may well be said to be national Most of the 
recent State conventions, regardless of party, 
have taken cognizance of this popular demand, 
and inserted a plank in their platforms favoring 
the reform The list of the State conventions 
that have declared in favor of this plan is of 
necessity a long one: Democratic conventions 
in Maine, Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Utah, South Dakota, Vermont, New 
Mexico, New York, Rhode Island, Wyoming, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Nevada, Ida- 
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ho, California, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Montana; and Republican conventions in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Nevada, Idaho, Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, Montana — 
26 States in all. Many of the other States 
would doubtless have joined the column, but 
these either had no State elections in 1910 or 
made no party platforms. 

The reasons for which the popular election 
of United States Senators is so persistently de- 
manded, and for which a constitutional amend- 
ment IS being asked, are quite numerous In a 
book on ^The Election of Senators,^ by Dr G. 
K. Haynes, they are summarized thus The 
proposed change in the method of electing 
United States Senators would (i) make the 
Senate a more consistent and effective political 
institution, (2) improve the tone of the Sen- 
ate; (3) make the Senate responsible to the 
people; (4) make Senators thus elected com- 
mand public confidence; (5) lessen the influ- 
ence of wealth upon the Senate; (6) tend to 
divorce National from State and local politics; 
(7) promote the reform of representation m 
State legislatures; (8) promote nomination and 
election of members of the legislature upon the 
simple issue of their fitness for such service, 
(g) improve the State legislatures; (10) leave 
legislatures free to do their normal work; (ii) 
elevate the tone of State and municipal politics; 
(12) insure the States' being represented in the 
Senate; (13) prevent the worst evils of minor- 
ity representation, (14) promote ®home rule^^ 
in the States, and (15) give the people the final 
verdict upon senatorial candidates. 

Convincing as many of these arguments 
are, Congress has so far failed to adopt the 
proposed constitutional amendment, although 
the matter was up for consideration four times 
(in 1894, 1898, 1900, 1902), and the House fa- 
vored it the necessary two-thirds majority. 
Indeed, it is coming to be very much doubted, 
judging from such expressions as Senator Rob- 
ert E Owen’s (made in a speech in the United 
States Senate, 31 May, 1910) whether the ma- 
jority of Senators will ever approve the meas- 
ure, which IS being viewed by them in a spirit 
of antagonism. Likevdse considerable anxiety 
is felt concerning the other avenue of approach 
— securing explicit demands from three-fourths 
of the States, which, addressed to Congress, 
shall bnng about a constitutional convention 
(in accordance with a constitutional provision 
to this effect). It is feared that the numerous 
individual appeals and resolutions addressed to 
Congress contained so many discrepancies and 
contradictions that they will never pass muster 
in an unfriendly Senate. Thus the numerical 
two-thirds of ffie States needed by constitu- 
tional requirement shrinks to a minority of the 
Senate This very thing, it is pointed out (Bul- 
letin No- I, published by the House of Gov- 
ernors, Nov. 1910), has actually happened again 
and again ^ Hence the meagre results of the 
long^ agitation (since 1895) for the popular 
election of Senators. 

In view of these past failures, and the 
strong improbability of future success result- 
ing from the old method — ^individual State ac- 
tivity — an entirely new plan of procedure is 
now' proposed This is set forth in the Bul- 
letin just referred to. The proposal is, that the 
Governors' Conference discuss the question of 
concerted action toward securing a constitu- 
tional amendment 


The plan, bnefly, is to have the House of 
Governors, representing 46 States, draw up a 
form of resolution or application that would 
be so inclusive as to preclude all possibility of 
attack by Congress, then to have every State 
make its request to Congress on this uniform 
document. Since 42 legislatures are to meet 
in 1911, the time for such action is believed to 
be especially opportune. This concerted action 
must. It is expected, bring about the needed re- 
form m the manner of electing United States 
Senators, for, even were both houses of Con- 
gress opposed to the measure, a call made by 
two-thirds of the States is mandatory on Con- 
gress to call the Constitutional Convention to 
consider the necessary amendment. 

That the issue of the popular election of 
Senators is absolutely non-partisan, is well 
shown by President Taft’s recent endorsement 
of it This fact, together with the great num- 
ber of States now heartily in favor of the 
movement, and the House of Governors enthu- 
siastically working for it, would seem to indi- 
cate that the popular demand for the necessary 
constitutional amendment will soon have to be 
heeded by the men at Washington. 

Senegal. A French Protectorate in West 
Africa The area is estimated at 74,000 square 
miles, and the population at 1,130,900, of whom 
4,850 are French, and 2,450 other foreigners. 
St Louis (with about 24,700 inhabitants) is 
the capital of the colony. Other important 
towns are Dakar, 24,900 inhabitants— the seat 
of Government for French West Africa; Ruf- 
isque, 24,450 inhabitants, and Goree, 1,600 
inhabitants There is a Lieutenant-Governor, re- 
sponsible to the Governor-General of the West 
African colony One representative from the 
local Government is sent to the French Parlia- 
ment The colonial inspector of education 
has oversight of education in Senegal There 
were 35 public schools in 1908, with 3,600 pu- 
pils, and 4 Catholic schools, with about 50 
pupils A Mussulman school for secondary in- 
struction exists at St. Louis; pupils number 20 
At the capital and at Dakar there are a com- 
mercial institution, a normal school for natives, 
and a superior technical school The Consoli- 
dated Bank of West Africa has a capital of 
$1,180,000. It carries on a good commerci«il 
business in the Protectorate. Among the agri- 
cultural products are ground nuts, miHet, 
maize, rice, castor beans, cocoanuts, etc. Gum 
and rubber are gathered The weaving of cloths, 
pottery manufacture, brick making, and jew- 
elry are the most important industries of Sen- 
egal The leading imports into the colony are 
cottons, food produce, metals, etc., and the 
chief exports abroad are oil seeds and rubber. 
Imports amounted in 1908 to the value of about 

t 13^083, 500, and exports to the value of 
8,867,400. Vessels entered at the ports in 
T907, 620. The following year, 2,025 vessels of 
about 2,816,000 tons entered.^ Dakar is the 
best port of Senegal It is visited by French 
steamers, and by ships of a British and a Ger- 
man line. In the rainy season there is inland 
water communication to a distance of 50a 
miles. A cable connects Dakar with Brest. 
There are about 1,350 miles of telegraph line 
and 100 miles of telephone Railways con- 
nect the chief towns, and extend from Kayes 
to the Niger; total length of line, more than 
500 miles 
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Serum Therapy. Among the important ad- 
vances made by medical science during the 
past few years, none has been more important 
and more far-reaching in its effects than serum 
therapy, and none holds out brighter hopes 
for the coming century’s work than this Se- 
rum therapy in one form or another is ex- 
tremely old, but It did not take definite scien- 
tific form until Richet and Hencourt, in 1888, 
made the interesting discovery that rabbits did 
not die, even if they received injections of bac- 
teria in such quantities that they would nor- 
mally have died from the effects — provided 
that they had recently received injections of 
the blood of dogs, which had been treated with 
increasing doses of the same bacteria until 
they became immune to doses which would 
normally have proved fatal to them In this 
way It was discovered that immunity could be 
transferred to another animal, in^ much the 
same way that Pasteur has previously ren- 
dered the individual immune by ever-increas- 
ing doses of the disease germ 

Serum theapy consists in the treatment of 
disease by injecting serum into the blood — 
this serum, or watery part, having been ex- 
tracted from the blood of an animal immune 
to the disease in question. In this way^ grad- 
ually increasing doses have been administered, 
until several hundred times the original dose 
can be taken, and a dose which if taken at 
first would have proved fatal at once. This 
acquired immunity is thought to be due to the 
presence of definite protective substances m 
the blood, which are increased artificially by 
means of the inoculation. This theory was 
first advanced by Behnng, but is now very 
generally accepted. 

Dr. Fritz M^er, in a recent article in Urn- 
schau {Scientific American Supplement, 29 
Jan. 1910) says 

^Diseases of three classes are caused by 
bacteria In the first class, represented by 
diphthena, dysentery, and tetanus, the bacteria 
settle in one part of the body, where they mul- 
tiply and produce poisonous substances or tox- 
ins. The toxins enter the circulation of the 
blood, but the bactena do not In the second 
class, represented by erysipelas, puerperal fe- 
ver, pneumonia, meningitis, and diseases result- 
ing from the infection of wounds, the bactena 
enter the circulation of the blood and invade 
every part of the body Diseases of this class 
are called septic diseases and are very often 
fatal In none of them has any true toxin, or 
soluble poison, been discovered. In the third 
class, represented by typhdd fever, ^ cholera, 
and plague, both the bacteria and their toxins 
enter the circulation. 

®In France, Austria, and other countries, 
therapeutic serums are prepared in government 
establishments, called Pasteur Institutes In 
Germany, a few great chemical firms have 
taken up the work The serum is obtained 
from the blood of horses TTie weighty of the 
animal having been determined, a minimum 
dose of a toxin of bacterial culture is injected, 
according as the subject is tp produce an anti- 
toxin serum or an antibactenal serum The 
horse reacts to the injection with slight fever 
and other symptoms of* ill-health. After these 
have passed, and the initial weight has been re- 

f ained, a second doscj twice as large as the 
rst, is injected. In this way the injections are 
repeated and increased for a few months, until 
the horse finally fails to react to a dose large 


enough to kill 1,000 unprepared horses Three 
weeks after this condition of immunity has 
been attained about two gallons of blood are 
drawn from the horse’s veins After the blood 
has coagulated the clear serum is separated 
from the clot and its curative powder is tested 
by^ injecting it into the circulation of mice, 
guinea pigs, monkeys, and other small animals, 
which have previously received injections of 
the toxin or the bacterial culture of the dis- 
ease in question This examination in the 
factory is followed by rigid official tests ap- 
plied at the Ehrlich Institute in Frankfort. The 
serum cannot be sold for use on human beings 
until Its potency has been offiaally determined 
and stamped upon the bottles In the case of 
diphthena serum, the only one for which the 
system of gradation adopted can be regarded as 
final — the unit is a quantity of antitoxin suffi- 
cient to protect a guinea pig against 100 times 
the normally deadly dose of the toxin of diph- 
theria. ^ A serum which contains one unit of 
antitoxin in each cubic centimeter, is called a 
normal serum and its potency is i A serum 
1,000 times as strong is of potency 1,000, and 
so on^^ 

It is interesting to note that tuberculosis has 
so far received no explanation, and no immedi- 
ate hope is held out that a serum will be found 
in the very near future, capable of curing this 
fatal disease, from which more people die at 
the present time than from any other single 
malady It is unknown whether the bactena 
found in the lungs kill by their mere multipli- 
cation or by producing large quantities of tox- 
ine, which are absorbed by the blood Three 
general classes or divisions of serums are now 
recognized — serums containing antitoxins, or 
substances, which neutrahze the toxms of dis- 
eases of the first class; anti-bacterial toxins, 
which check the multiplication of bacteria, in 
diseases of the second class, and serums which 
combine both of these properties and are effica- 
cious in diseases of the third class. 

Of these serums, the first class is so far the 
most successful. In cases of diphtheria, for 
example, the patient can now be treated, and 
in 36 hours or so is convalescent, whereas for- 
merly it required several weeks to effect this 
desirable result The anti-bacterial serums are 
in far less satisfactory a condition, and they 
must be limited, very largely, in their action to 
preventative measures; that is, they must be 
administered while the bacteria are still at the 
point of entrance and before they have become 
disseminated through the body. The reason is 
that every bacterium is a new source of infec- 
tion, and even those which have been killed by 
the serum may cause serious injury. As to the 
third class of serum, which is required both to 
offset the action of the toxins and kill the bac- 
teria, very little has as yet been accom- 
plished ; and the treatment may be said^ to be 
still in its infancy There is much evidence, 
however, that some degree of success will be 
attained in this direction, before very long. 
Better results would doubtless be obtained if 
the treatment were adopted at once, instead of 
waiting until the disease had well advanced be- 
fore submitting to inoculation Behring as- 
serts that 20,000 lives are annually saved in 
Germany alone, as a result of the diphtheria 
antitoxin treatment The benefits derived from 
an early use ^ of the antitoxin are due to the 
fact that the invading bacteria are attacked and 
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destroyed immediately upon their entrance into 
the blood stream, and they have not as yet had 
a chance to reach any of the great \ital organs. 
Says Doctor Meyer 

contrast to this preventative serum treat- 
ment IS the curatue treatment, employed after 
the disease has actually appeared In the lat- 
ter case, the objects of the treatment are to 
check the multiplication of the bacteria and their 
production of toxins, and to free the cells of 
the body from the toxins which have already 
become attached to them It is not certain 
that the second object can be accomplished 
There is good^ reason to believe that a cell, once 
poisoned, is incurable and doomed to death. 
But if the general organism is freed from poi- 
son, It easily survives the loss of a few cells, 
and replaces them by new ones If the injury 
is excessive a scar is formed by the substitu- 
tion of useless connective tissue for active cells, 
but if the disease is quickly checked and the 
general vitality quickly imparted, no permanent 
lesion is produced Hence the action of serums 
is essentially preventative, even when it appears 
to be curative, for it is the protection of the tis- 
sues which have not yet been attacked that as- 
sures the replacement of the parts which have 
been destroyed® 

To sum up, then, we see that in the first 
class of diseases, much progress has already 
been made, and anti-toxins have been devel- 
oped which undoubtedly cure many cases of 
disease within a few hours by preventing the 
action of the toxins secreted by the bacteria. 
In the second class of diseases, m which the 
bacteria are absorbed into the general arcula- 
tion, some progress has been made, in the use 
of anti-bactenal serums; and there is ground 
for supposing that much more will be accom- 
plished in this field m the near future In the 
third class of diseases, in which both the bac- 
teria and their toxins are absorbed, but little 
has been done toward finding an adequate 
serum; but even here, there is some hope that 
definite progress will soon be made, and then 
this class of diseases will cease to have the ter- 
ror which they now have, whenever their names 
are mentioned The one apparently simple but 
incurable disease (by serum therapy) is tubercu- 
losis; and here no better method has yet been 
devised than the simple hygenic measures of 
fresh air, light, proper food, etc. Even so, the 
employment of serums have revolutionized 
modern medicine , and they have doubtless 
been the means of saving many thousands of 
human lives — with a prospect that many more 
thousands will be saved in the future 

The employment of serums and vaccines is 
constantly increasing; and, while great skepti- 
cism still exists in some quarters as to the 
value of this method of treatment, the majority 
of medical men would probably agree that 
much good is to be denved from their use. 
Sir Almroth E. Wright has stated his views of 
the present value of this system of treatment in 
the Lancet, and they may be summarized as 
follows * 

Vaccine^ therapy promises to be brilliantly 
successful in pneumonia, it holds out promise 
in typhoid fever and in many forms of rheu- 
matism; it supplies the only ray of hope m 
endocarditis; inoculation of a system of regu- 
lated auto-inoculation is the only standby in 
phthisis; it has already proved its superiority 
over other forms of tuberculous glands, and 


many other forms of tuberculous infection, it 
has also given \ery favorable results in dis- 
eases of the mouth, nose, and ear 

Extensive tuberculous ulcers have healed 
up under v accine therapy without the foundation 
of scar tissue X-ray dermatitis, with exten- 
sive streptococcus infection, and inflammatory 
trouble of the roots of tlie teeth, have responded 
favorably to the use of vaccine It is prob- 
able, also, that it may yet be of value in hay 
fever, calculus, indigestion, vomiting, epilepsy, 
cancer, and diabetes As regards the bacteri- 
ological limitations, it is noted that a complete 
and exact diagnosis is a necessary preliminary 
to a successful application of vaccine therapy 

Servia. A principality in southeastern 
Europe 

Area and Population There are i8 depart- 
ments in the country, of which the total area 
IS 18,650 square miles, and the population about 
2,688,000 — ^75,000 more males than females Of 
the population in 1901, 5,900 were Turks, and 
1,850 Austnans There were, besides, Jews, 
Germans, Bulganans, Greeks, Gypsies, etc In 
1908 there were 25,900 marriages, 103,900 births, 
and 66,900 deaths The capital of the State is 
Belgrade, wnth 77,800 inhabitants. Other cities 
are Nish, 21,950 inhabitants, Kragonyevatz, 
15,600; Leskovatz, 13,650, Pozarevatz, 12,150 

Government — Servia became independent 
of Turkish rule by proclamation of 1S78, conse- 
quent to the Treaty of Berlin, 13 July The 
factor of the Government representing the peo- 
ple IS the Assembly, consisting of 160 members, 
elected from the various departments. Citizens 
over 30 years old, paying direct taxes amount- 
ing to $12, may be candidates for the Assem- 
bly. Males over 21 years of age, having $3 
taxes, enjoy the franchise The Assembly sits 
every year, elections take place every four 
years The Assembly and the King appoint 
the members of a State Council, which exer- 
cises^ a wide influence in the adjudication of 
political matters, and the regulation of the 
revenue, land appropriations, etc The Assem- 
bly and the King, also, constitute the legislative 
power m the land The King has a cabinet 
of eight ministers, in charge of the ordinary 
departments of the government, which is con- 
ducted in accordance with the constitution of 
1889 The heir apparent of Servia is Prince 
Alexander, born 1088 

Army — See Armies of the World. 

Finance — The government revenue 
amounted in 1909 to about $20,210,600, and the 
expenditure to $20,147,100 The public debt in 
that year was $104,705,000 The chief sources of 
revenue for 1909 were about as follows, di- 
rect taxes, $5,800,000; monopolies, $5,600,000; 
customs, $2,350,000, railways of the State, 
$2,140,000; excise, $1,200,000, etc. The princi- 
pal items of expenditure were war, $5,400,000; 
debt charge, $5,390,ooo; public works, 82,300,000; 
finance, $2,050,000, instruction, etc, $1,475,000; 
pensions, etc., $940,000; interior, $935,000; com- 
merce and agriculture, $600,000, etc The mone- 
tary unit in Servia is the ^^dinar,® worth about 
20 cents Coins (silver, bronze, nickel) of va- 
nous denominations are in circulaton. The 
leading bank is the National Bank of Servia, 
at the capital, with a paid-up capital stock of 
$1,300,000 ; the Export Bank, doing a good com- 
mercial business, and the Uprawa Fondowa, 
the principal function of which government in- 
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stitution IS to lend money toward the promo- 
tion of agriculture. 

Justice, Religion, and Education — ^Justice is 
administered in 24 courts of first instance, an 
appellate court, a commercial tribunal, and a 
cassation court. The judges are appointed by 
the sovereign Prisoners in the gaols num- 
bered 3,340 in 1907 Greek Orthodoxy is the 
State religion, but religious toleration is exer- 
cised. There were 750 places^ of worship in 
1907, and over 50 monasteries ; clergymen, 
1,050, and monks, about 100 Roman Catholics 
m that year numbered 10,400; Protestants, 
1,400, Jews, 5,730; Mohammedan Turks, 3,050; 
and Mohammedan Gypsies, 11,700. With the 
exception of primary schools of instruction, the 
State supports educational institutions The 
salaries of the teachers of elementary schools 
alone, are paid by the government, municipal- 
ities meeting all other expenses. There are 
several private schools. For primary instruc- 
tion, which IS free and compulsory, there were 
in 1907, 1,290 schools, with 2,375 teachers, and 

132.050 pupils For secondary education there 
were 20 establishments, with 330 teachers and 

6.050 pupils. Besides these there were one 
theological school, four normal schools, and 
four special schools, etc The University of 
Belgrade was founded in 1838, and has 75 pro- 
fessors, and more than 1,000 students The to- 
tal expenditure of the State on education in 
1906 was about $1,381,000, of^ which about 
$915,000 was spent on primary instruction 

Industries and Trade — Of the total popu- 
lation, about 2,093,950 were engaged in agri- 
culture m 1900. In 1904, 4,607,500 acres were 
under cultivation, and 3,818,600 under forest 
growth Some of the chief crops in 1907 were: 
maize, 4,216 tons, produced from i, 357*830 
acres, meadow grass, 2,848 tons, from 885,740 
acres; plums, 2,836 tons, 466,550 acres; wheat, 
2,242 tons, 907,980 acres; barley, 672 tons, 
250,230 acres, and oats, 413 tons, from 237,430 
acres. Tobacco was grown on 5,040 acres, 
vines on 86,145 acres; and hemp seed and flax 
seed, etc, on 40,280, producing 136,320 cwt 
Silk is cultivated, nearly 10,000 persons being 
engaged in that industry in 1907, The forests 
contain fir, beech, and oak trees Livestock in 
190S included I743S0 horses; 969,950 cattle; 
3,160,150 sheep; ^,too swine, and 510,050 goats 
The following minerals are worked: gold, 
copper, lead, and zinc ore, antimony, silver, 
etc. Other mineral deposits are iron, mer- 
cury, asbestos, arsenic, chromium, graphite, 
gypsum, sulphur, and various kinds of stone 
Coal and lignite, however, ^ are the chief 
mine-products; the output weighing over 269,- 
000 tons in 1907, and being valued at about 
$609,000. Employees of the mines in that year 
numbered 5,420. Among the most successful 
industries of the country are flour milling, 
brewing, weaving, tanning, bootmaking, pot- 
tery, and iron working The total imports into 
Servia in 1908 amounted to the value of about 
$14,749,000 and the exports abroad to about 
$14,722,300. The leading articles of trade for 
that year and their respective values were ap- 
proximately as follows* Imports: cotton and 
cottons, $2,660,000; steam engines, $495,000; 
woolens, $4^5,000; hides, $415,000; iron, $380,- 
000; machinery, $240,000; sugar, $190,000; 
and salt, $135,000 Exports* wheat, $2,300,000; 
prunes, $2,070,000; maize, $1,160,000; barley, 
$845,000; hides, $700,000; copper, $655,000; pre- 


served plums, $650,000; and meat, $510,000 The 
five leading countries in Servian trade for 1908 
were Austria-Hungary, supplying and receiv- 
ing the value of $10,730,000, Germany, 
$7,075,000; Belgium, $3,545,000; Turkey, 
$2,820,000, and Great Britain $1,860,000 The 
imports and exports for 1909 amounted to 
$14,339,000, and $18,131,000, respectively. 

Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs. — A rail- 
way in the country and its branches, reaches a 
total distance of about 420 miles Navigable 
rivers and about 3,500 miles of good roads, ren- 
der the absence of railway facilities considerably 
less than a commercial calamity. Postoffices 
in 1908 numbered 1,500. Receipts from the 
postoffice and telegraph services aggregated, 
in 1908, $526,000; the expenditure was about 
$500,000 There were in that year 2,140 miles 
01 telegraph line, operated through 180 offices, 
belonging to the State The telephone systems 
of the country had 412 miles of line in 1908, 
and about 4,450 miles of wire 

Sevier, Clara Driscoll. American author* 
b. St. Mary’s, Texas, 2 April 1881; educated in 
private schools in Texas, New York, and 
France Mrs. Sevier is particularly remem- 
bered in Texas for her efforts to save the Al- 
amo, for which service the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas have bestowed upon her the 
honorary title of ^Uustodian of the Alamo ® At 
their 1910 meeting the New York Texas Club, of 
which Mrs Sevier is president, held a special 
celebration in honor of her successful work in 
saving this historic site to their state Mrs. 
Sevier is a typical^ out-door woman, and still 
maintains a ranch in Texas, where she spends 
her summers At one time she served as deputy 
sheriff. Her writings all reflect her love of 
Texas and the life of the ranches. They 
are as follows* ^The Girl of La Gloria^ 
(1905) ^ ^In the Shadow of the Alamo^ (1906), 
and a comic opera, ^Mexicana^ (1906). 

Sewage. The pollution of waters from sew- 
age, the chief cause of typhoid fever and con- 
tributory to other diseases, attracted attention 
dunng 1910 principally on account of the 
spread of cholera and the plague in Russia, 
where 100,000 persons died during the year, and 
similar outbreaks of the diseases in Mediter- 
ranean ports Strict enforcement of the quar- 
antine prevented the diseases from spreading 
to the United States, but the danger of wide 
spread epidemics in the event of their escaping 
the vigilance of the Public Health Service gave 
rise to renewed interest in one of the most 
serious unsolved problems in this country. The 
rule is almost universal to durnp the sewage 
into the nearest stream, allowing it to float down 
to pollute the water below. This is believed to 
be directly responsible for the annual death 
rate from typhoid of 11,000. 

The problem^ however, presented itself no- 
where in so striking a form as in New York 
City harbor, where the startling discovery was 
made that sewage was not all carried out to 
sea on the ebb tide, but in some cases was de- 
posited' on the bottom of the harbor ten feet 
thick In fact the condition of New York har- 
bor had become^ so dangerous by 1910 that the 
methods by which sewage is disposed of, ac- 
cording to^ the Metropolitan Sewage Commis- 
sion, were in need of immediate and far-reaching 
improvement At that time 600,000,000 gallons 
of sewage were being poured into the harbor 
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every day, and sickness in various forms Sewerage Purification. See Sewerage. 
resulted from it ^ Sex, Control of. Speculations are con- 

The immediate danger, great as it was, did stantly being offered, and theories propounded, 
not appear to the commission of so much im- as to the control of sex in generation Several 
portance as the condition in which it would years ago, Mr. Samuel H Terry published a 
be by the time the aty had doubled in popu- book entitled ^The Secret of Sex,^ which at- 
lation. Owing to the peculiar situation of New tempted to give Hhc law for controlling sex in 
York with only the narrow passage for the generation.^ The as formulated by Mr. 

waters out into the open sea, ordinary means, Terry, was as follows, ^At the generation of 
such as some European aties have adopted, male offspring, the mother must be m a higher 
were hardly feasible Some sort of punfica- degree of sexual excitement than the father 
tion appeared necessary, but there was no in- And reversely, at the generation of female off- 
dication that the commission's recommendation spnng, the father must be in a higher state of 
would be immediately acted upon. such excitement than the mother® This theory 

Some plan of action was, however, urgent, was supported by a great showing of proof; 
on account of new sewers being built and but has never been accepted by the scientific 
others planned. The new sewers of Essex and world as in any w^ay a general ^^law ® And the 
Union counties, New Jersey, began during this same may be said of all theories advanced to 
period to pour 21,000,000 gallons daily into date Only recently, however, Prof W E. 
Newark Bay, which emptied mto the New York Castle, of Harvard, has asserted that ^<The re- 
harbor by way of the Kill von Kull; the Bronx production of the species is a chemical process, 
valley sewer was also built to pour 90,000,000 and can be governed as well as any chemical 
gallons daily mto the Hudson at Mt. St Vin- process now occurnng in the laboratory. We 
cent, and a new sewer in the Passaic Valley, have but to know the laws and then apply them, 
New Jersey, had been^ suggested to carry to produce the sort of human being desired^ 
630,000,000 gallons daily into New York harbor. Modem science — especially cytology — will 
To determine the disposal of the sewage doubtless succeed, it is claimed, in solving this 
the commission tested the water at various problem — the control of sex — before many 
points m the harbor and along the coast, and years have elapsed^ 

discovered that a portion of the sewage moved Meanwhile, various theories have arisen — 
constantly back and forth within the harbor all, however, unsupported by any such adequate 
until It settled to the bottom. The waters out- scientific evidence as would warrant their 
side the harbor were also found to be polluted being taken as proved facts. Thus, only recently, 
to a point 20 miles south of Long Branch, N J. Dr. Julia Seaton Sears has asserted that she 
At 'honkers in the Hudson River, past which has been enabled for years to control sex in 
the sewage was carried by the in-flowing tide, generation by means of proper diet and 
5,300 bacteria were found to the cubic centi- thought the parents wish a son, the pros- 
meter, and at a point 10 miles out to sea from pective mother diets upon heavy foods, such 
Long Branch the average cubic centimeter con- as rare meats and thick soups. If the parents 
tamed 120 bacteria derived from sewage. The desire a girl, the sun-kissed foods must be 
greatest pollution of the waters, however, were eaten — such as grains of all kinds, green veg- 
found in the Passaic River at Newark, the Go- etables, and plenty of fruit ® ^Concentration of 
wanus canal, Newtown Creek, and the Walla- mind,® is also considered essential for the suc- 
bout canals, which were so filthy that it was cess of the expenment All such theories have 
not necessary to take samples to prove it At as yet, however, received no confirmation upon 
Newark the Passaic contains 92,000 filth bac- a wide scale, such as would be necessary to 
teria to the cubic centimeter, Newark Bay establish them upon a scientific basis, 
contains 74, 000 bacteria per cubic centimeter, Shackleton, Sir Ernest Henry. English 
and the Harlem River, 15,500 To remedy the naval officer and explorer: b Kilkee, Ireland, 
matter it was proposed that an interstate com- 1874 After his education at Dulwich College, 
mission be appointed to discover a remedy London, he became lieutenant in the Royal 
Berlin has solved its sewage problem by Navy Reserve, and in 1901 sailed with Captain 
dumping it on an area of 35 square miles, Scott on his first Antarctic expedition, reaching, 
which is owned by the city, where as much as two years later, a point 463 miles from the 
possible is utilized for the manufacture of fer- South Pole In 1907 Lieutenant Shackleton in 
tihzer, thus saving the valuable qualities of the Nimrod, commanded another expedition to 
sewage for economical use Pans has a some- the Antarctic, and on 9 June 1909 reached 
what similar plan by which the sewage is 88“ 23' south latitude, the nearest approach to 
pumped away from the aty and utilized for the South Pole on record — only 97 geograph- 
the same purpose London also pumps its sew- ical miles from that coveted point. On his re- 
age down the Thames, and, after it is partly turn he was received with distinguished honors 
purified, permits it to enter the Thames at a and decorations from the government and from 
point which insures its being earned to sea on geographical soaeties in all parts of the world, 
the high tides, so that the river at London is In IQ09 he published ^The Heart of the Ant- 
practically free from sewage. Dublin, Glasgow, arctic,^ in two volumes; and in 1910 assisted 
Belfast, and a number of other European cities Captain Scott to organize another expedition to 
have followed the same idea, but it has been put the South Polar region, which started 1 June 
into effect in this country only in the case of of that year. 

a few cities. Marseilles, which was greatly Shafroth, John Franklin. American pol- 
troubled with sewage, formerly tunneled a itician: b Fayette, Mo , 9 June 1854 ; graduated 
mountain to find a suitable outlet for it In B S University of Michigan 1875, LL.D. 1909; 
this country Boston has the best sewage sys- was admitted to the Missouri bar in 1876, and 
tem, pumping it far out to sea Philadelphia, practiced at Fayette, Mo., 1876-9, and at Den- 
in 1910 planned a pumping system, and Balti- ver since 1879 He was city attorney 1^7-91; 
more has progressed considerably on one. member of Congress from 1895 to 1905 
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the 1st Colorado district, and refused to retain 
his seat in the 58th Congress, 15 Feb. 1904, on 
the ground that the election had been tainted 
by fraud He was elected governor of Col- 
orado in 1909, and was reelected 1911 In 
politics he is a Democrat 

Shakers. The name given to the members 
of the United Society of True Believers in 
Christ’s Second Appearing, formerly applicable 
to their custom of violent motion in worship, 
which has been abandoned for the regular and 
uniform methods of other churches. Although 
the Society originated in England with Ann 
Lee, It was established by its founder and seven 
others in the United States near Albany, N Y, 
during the early days of the Republic The 
Shakers have rapidly decreased in membership 
in the last 15 years from over 4,000 to about 
1,000 There are 17 communities located 
in New York, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Georgia, Florida,, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. The generally recognized 
headquarters of the Society is located at Mt. 
Lebanon, N Y., the largest community settle- 
ment With the decreasing numbers the Shakers 
are losing their reputation of great prosperity 
and forehandedness. 

Shaughnessy, Sir Thomas. Canadian Rail- 
way president b in Milwaukee, 1853 He be- 
gan his career as a railway man in his i6th 
year, as a clerk in the office of the purchasing 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul 
Railway, at Milwaukee, and^ remained in that 
department several years, until he was appointed 
eneral storekeeper His service with the 
t Paul road extended up to 1884, when he 
became general purchasing agent of the Cana- 
dian Pacific From that position he was ad- 
vanced to others until he reached the presidency. 
Under Sir Thomas the railway has added 
an enormous mileage of new track and branches 
in Canada, has taken a grip on international 
traffic through acquinng control of the Wis- 
consin Central and the^ Soo ^ Line^ railways, 
giving access to and facilities in Chicago, and 
has become an actual sea-to-sea system through 
entrance into Halifax over the tracks of tne 
Intercolonial Railway. But in view of its far- 
reaching effect upon Canadian development, the 
most important feature of his administration 
has been its work in populating the western 
provinces The Canadian Pacific is the greatest 
of all corporate land and real estate own- 
ers. In handling the development of the coun- 
try, Sir Thomas has adhered closely to the 
axiom that the prosperity of a railway^ must 
depend upon the prosperity of the units in the 
population it serves. While the land sales have 
been handled by one of the most highly organ- 
ized systems of publicity and agency ever 
known, the railway company has never sought 
a profit in land sales, but has endeavored to 
attract the best class of settlers, and to so deal 
with them as to help get the Ian d^ into well- 
managed cultivation, looking to the increase of 
traffic that must follow. This policy has gone 
farther than any other one influence in bring- 
ing forward the territory served by the Cana- 
dian Pacific between the Great Lakes and the 
Rockies. The company is the owner also of 
mines, farms, hotels, telegraphs, and steamship 
lines on both oceans With all its various and 
complex interests, belting the continent and an- 
chored across the seas in Europe and Asia, its 
affairs have been so ordered as to move with 


precision and ease. In recognition of his ser- 
vices to the British Empire, in the development 
of the Canadian Dominion, Sir Thomas was 
knighted by King Edward in 1901 

^ Shaw, George Bernard. Irish dramatist, 
critic, and lecturer; b Dublin 26 July 1856. 
^^Argumentative, dogmatic, and unconvinceable, 
susceptive to criticism himself, yet severe in 
his ^ criticisms of others ; quiet in temper, a 
curious mixture of caution and liberality; 
immense wealth of imagination, extreme eccen- 
tricity of ideas, and disregard of truth, all 
notions and opinions being colored by fancy 
until facts are completely lost sight oP — is 
the account given of this bnlliant author by 
Dr Archibald Henderson of the University 
of North Carolina, quoting the observations of 
a ^ skilled^ palmist <^His ability* to see facts 
without illusion, his power of exposing the 
naked truth before a shocked audience, his 
corrosive wit, which is a vital produce of 
extraordinary intellectuality, have led many 
people to regard him as merely C5mical and 
flippant^ 

Two of Shaw’s utterances in 1910 deserve 
notice as illustrating his peculiar characteristics 
of thought The former was his address before 
the Eugenics Education Society at Caxton Hall, 
London, on 4 March He maintained that to 
breed the human race with the view to improve- 
ment It would be necessary to abolish properly 
and marriage. Property is incompatible with 
achieving a high level of humanity, he said. He 
attributed the existence of poverty, ignorance, 
and idleness to property. And in regard to 
marriage he said ®It was the experience of 
almost everybody regarding marriage that, in- 
stead of people finding themselves in a great 
community of marriageable persons of their 
own age, there were only about three persons 
within their reach and they did not like any of 
them. Nevertheless, they had to make the best 
they could of these three They were driven 
into marriage which consequently hardly ever 
represented their natural impulse,^ yet natural 
impulse seemed to be the only thing which is 
to be trusted for the improvement of the race.® 
He contended that in order to give natural im- 
pulse a chance to operate satisfactorily there 
ought to be a serious effort to make the whole 
community intermarriageable and to widen the 
sphere of sexual selection. ^Eugenic politics® 
was what he advocated — the State providing 
incomes for everybody and seeing that each 
person earned his income, because mating is 
now mainly a matter of income. This doctnne 
led up to his advocating as inevitable the ex- 
tensive use of the lethal chamber^ The State 
would have to kill off all undesirables. He 
even entered upon a discussion of the discrim- 
ination necessary in selecting the victims, when 
deciding who are the desirable and who are 
the undesirable. ^Suppose property has been 
abolished,® he concluded, ®and the whole com- 
munity made intermarriageable, and a depart- 
ment of eugenics established This department 
in making its experiments might introduce a man 
to a woman and tell him he was to marry her. 
The man might object that she had a bad tem- 
er and he therefore did not wish to live with 
er, ^ The department would reply ^^Her tem- 
er is the very reason we wish you to marry 
er We think a cross of her temper and your 
temper would produce a highly desirable tem- 
perament It seems to me that to meet cases of 
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that kind we should have to make some provi- 
sion whereby women can become mothers with- 
out having to li\e domestically with the fathers 
of their children ® This drew applause fr9m 
the audience, whereupon Shaw said notice 
that immediately I begin to talk immorality I 
get a response I am so gratified with that 
success that I will not try to improve on it but 
will sit down^^ 

Shaw’s other utterance was at a labor dem- 
onstration in London on 8 October. He advo- 
cated a uniform pension of $2,500 a year for 
every person, from birth onward, as a means of 
abolishing destitution and unemployment Des- 
titute persons have a legal claim upon the 
nation for roof and food, and they should have 
no false shame about accepting the relief 
®There is no more dishonor, he said, ^hn re- 
ceiving public assistance than attaches to Lord 
Roberts in receiving his pension 

Shields Monument. A monument erected 
at the cost of the United States Government, 
was unveiled over the grave of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral James Shields in St Mary’s Cemetery, 
Carollton, Carroll County, Mo, 12 Nov. igio, 
in the presence of the general’s widow, Mrs. 
Mary Shields, the governors of three States, 
veterans of the Union and Confederate armies, 
and men conspicuous in avil and military life 
General Shields achieved distinction not only 
on the battlefields of the Mexican and Civil 
wars, but in the United States Senate and in the 
legislative halls of Ilhnois, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and South Carolina He also served a term as 
state auditor of Illinois and w’as named the 
first Terntonal Governor of Oregon General 
Shields was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
December 1810, and came to the United States 
when 16 years old. The oration at the unveil- 
ing was delivered by Archbishop Glennon. The 
monument was designed by Jerome Conner, the 
Washington sculptor, and is of white marble, 
II feet high, surmounted by a bust, 3 feet high, 
of the dead general 

Ship-Building. See Shipping. 

Shipping. There were sigfis during 1910 of 
a renewed activity by Americans at sea. For 
more than 60 years the American merchant 
marine had been steadily decreasing, creating 
a condition where the^ increasing American 
exports were chiefly carried m foreign bottoms. 
The reason for this was that greater oppor- 
tunity presented itself for active men in devel- 
oping the country than in service at sea, and 
capital found a larger return in other invest- 
ments. The British assumed supremacy on the 
sea and there has been of recent years a con- 
stant struggle on the part of other nations to 
secure and hold first rank But the United 
States has taken little interest and only the 
coast-wise trade has remained in its possession 
That would undoubtedly have also become 
foreign if the laws had not forbidden it It 
became apparent, however, trough investiga- 
tions of foreign and domestic business combi- 
nations, that companies owning vessels plying 
between American ports and^ foreign countries 
had working agreements which made it possi- 
ble for them to maintain the price of passage 
and shipping rates, and showing that an Amer- 
ican merchant marine was nothing more or 
less than a commercial necessity. 

The true condition of affairs became publicly 
known 4 Jan- 191X when United States Attorney 
•Henry A., Wise appeared in the United States 


Circuit Court in New York and asked for an 
injunction restraining the companies operating 
steamships across the Altantic from entering 
or clearing at any port of the United States or 
its possessions unless they revoked an agree- 
ment made 5 Feb 1908, forming a pool to pre- 
vent the reduction of steerage rates The 
petition was directed against the largest lines, 
the Allan, Red Star, American, White Star, 
Dominion, Anchor, Cunard, Canadian Pacific, 
British and North Atlantic, North German 
Lloyd, Hamburg-Amencan, Holland-American, 
and Russian East Asiatic Lines The petition 
alleged that the steerage business was monop- 
olized by the lines in question, and that an 
agreement had been made to employ no agents 
who had worked for independent lines To 
crush competition the petition alleged that dur- 
ing the spring of 1908 independent vessels which 
had outfitted and advertised sailings to Russian 
ports had been compelled to sail at a loss, 
because the members of the combine had invar- 
iably sent one of its ships to fight the inde- 
pendent company, selling tickets at so low a 
price that the independent vessels were not able 
to complete A committee of three men oper- 
ated the ^fighting® ships. ^ The granting of the 
petition meant the cessation of practically the 
whole of the great traffic between America and 
Europe, but called attention to the fact that 
foreign shipping companies were in a position 
to injure America’s foreign trade 

The first move towards removing this for- 
eign blockade of American ports was the char- 
tering of the Texas for the run from New 
York to Buenos Ayres, providing the fiist 
large vessel manned by Americans flying the 
American flag to take advantage of the growing 
trade with South America This trade on the 
Pacific coast is partly handled hy^ American 
vessels, but the opening for American capital 
in the nch terntones of Brazil and Argentine 
had never before created an interest sufficient 
to cause an embryo steamship line to be formed. 
The Pan-American Congress held at Buenos 
Ayres endorsed resolutions introduced by Lewis 
Nixon, the American delegate, providing for 
direct commerce relations between all Ameri- 
can republics, for the establishment of swift 
steamship lines and the establishment for such 
lines the same privileges at ports of call as are 
enjoyed by the vessels flying the flag of such 
port. 

That more than half the trade of the world 
was carried in English bottoms was established 
by the building dunng 1910 of 560 steamships, 
and 276 sailing vessels, making altogether 37,- 
071 vessels flying the British flag, London 
remains the greatest of the English ports with 
10,373 vessels in and out In September 1910, 
the British Government issued a report that 
showed that dunng the previous year 134 ves- 
sels and 91 steamships had been lost. The 
commerce of the world during the same period 
lost 866 vessels of considerable size, according 
to Lloyd’s Register. This does not include 
thousands of boats under 100 ton register 
Ships destroyed or broken up as no longer 
useful for service totalled a capacity of 939,- 
000 tons Of these 383 were steamers and 483 
sailing vessels. A part of this loss was not 
from the merchant marine, but was caused bv 
governments in remodeling their navies. Of 
this number Great Britain destroyed 47 per 
cent. Of the vessels missing more than half 
were lost. The average of loss between sailing 
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MODEL OF THE “HALF MOON ” 

The vessel in which Henry Hudson sailed up the river which bears his name 






SHIPPING — SHIP SUBSIDIES 


vessels and steamers remained equal. Of will be only 20 knots an hour in comparison 
steamers 53 5 per cent missing from the Regis- with the Mauretania's 25 knots, and the horse- 
ter were lost and of sailing vessels 575 per power of the engines only 50,000 as compared 
cent. with the Mauretania's 70,000. The Olympic has 

Under the changed conditions on the sea a special ball-room on the ninth deck, a swim- 
Amencan sailors have largely disappeared ming pool and gymnasium. The Europa will 
Even the coast-wise sailors are almost alto- ha\e all of these accommodations and in addi- 
gether foreign-born The securing of competent tion Turkish baths and every convenience pos- 
crews to man the gradually growing Amer- sible in a modern hotel Its capacity will 
lean merchant marine will be not the least of be greater than any three New York hotels. 

difficulties The opening of the Panama The building of these two vessels brought out 
Canal will have the effect of greatly increasing the fact that there were no docks large enough 
American vessels and will probably stimulate to accommodate them in New York, and re- 
the growth of the merchant marine so that the newed interest was aroused in the project to 
American flag will again be seen in all the make Montauk Point, at the extr^'^me eastern 
ports of the world. end of Long Island, into a harbor.^ This was 

The Merchant Marine Congress held in part of the plan of the Pennsylv,ania Railroad 
Washington in Dec 1910, under the auspices of m securmg control of the Long Island Railroad 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and tunnelling both rivers at New York so that 
resolved that some action be taken by the 6ist a straight journey could be made from Mon- 
Congress to facilitate the growth of American tauk under New York without stopping. Noth- 
shipping interests ing definite has been done, however, and it will 

Many former advocates of the ship’s sub- probably be a number of years before the pro- 
sidy plan have more recently bent their ener- J^^t approaches realization. The harbor to be 
gies towards securing a preferential duty which utilized is Fort Port Bay, just within Montauk 
would have the effect not only of building up Point There would be a saving of four or five 
the American merchant marine but would bring hours of ocean travel 

m a revenue Some of the facts brought out Ship Subsidies. To insure the establish- 
by the supporters of this plan are that American ment of fast Amencan mail and passenger lines 
capitalists now own oyer $200,000,000 worth of to Brazil, Argentina and the Philippines, 
foreign ships , that the Arnerican people pay China, Japan and Australia a bill is now being 
$300,000,000 a year in freight charges to for- considered by Congress It authorizes the Post- 
eign carriers; and that importations in 1909 of master-General to pay the proposed lines for 
$J»3n, 920, 224 were only balanced bv^ exporta- carrying American mail The last section of 
tions amounting to $1,663,011,104, leaving a bal- the measure provides ®That the total expen- 
ance of $^51,090,880 which was practically all diture for foreign mail service in any one year 
paid out m freight charges to foreign ship- shall not exceed the estimated revenue there- 
owners. It has also been shown that England from for that year » It is expected that the bill, 
carnes 91 per cent of its own commerce, if enacted, would open up South America and 
Germany 55 per cent, France 30 per cent and the Orient to American commerce to an extent 
the United States only 9 per cent The ton- never before known m the history of the 
nage of the American vessels enga§-ed in for- United States It would assure a fortnightly 
eign trade is only 861,000 tons, while it takes mail and passenger service between this coun- 
5,000,000 tons to handle the commerce It has try and Rio Janeiro, another to Buenos Ayres, 
also been pointed out that practically no Amer- a third to the West Coast of South America, 
ican ships bound for foreign ports will pass two from the Pacific Coast to the Orient, 
through the Panama Canal During one month and one to Australia. Ships of at least 16 knots 
on the Suez canal the ships which passed speed would be used 

through were: 173 British, 42 German, 16 The granting of ship subsidies would not 
French, 14 Dutch, ii Russian, 8 Australian, 7 be an unusual departure of the past of the 
Italian, 6 Japanese, 6 Turkish, 4 Norwegian, 2 United States government. The first act author- 
Spanish, i Egyptian, i Danish, and i American, izing postal subventions was that of 3 March 
The advocates of the preferential duty plan 1845. Power was given to the Postmaster- 
point out that a similar plan was followed at General to make contracts for payments of 
the beginning of the repuolic In 1789 the first specified rates on weight of mail carried to 
Congress passed a law providing that tariff foreign ports — 24 cents per half ounce for 
duties imported on American vessels should be ports 3,000 miles distant; 10 cents per half 
10 per cent lower Consequently there was a ounce to Mexico and the West Indies. In 1847 
great inipetus in ship-building. Between 1789 a contract was made with the Ocean Steam 
and 1790 was a penod of great growth, the Navigation Company for a mail service between 
tonnage in foreign trade increasing from 123,- New York and Bremen and Havre. The com- 
893 tons to 576,733 By 1830 90 per cent of the pany was to receive $100,000 for six return 
imports and exports were earned in American voyages to Bremen per year, and $75,ooo for 
bottoms. The condition is now reversed six voyages to Havre In 1850, the Collins 
Two ocean liners, the Olympic and Europa Line, plying to Liverpool, agreed to accept $19,- 
were launched in Oct and Dec. 1910, one with 250 per voyage, making 20 voyages a year A 
a tonnage of 48,000 tons and the ^other 50,000 number of similar contracts were made about 
tons. They are the biggest vessels in the world, the same time, but in 1858 the granting of mail 
the Lusitania being 45,000 tons. The Olympic is subventions was abandoned, and vessels carry- 
860 feet long and the Europa 900 feet The ing the mails were allowed only the sea postage 
cost of the Olympic, which belongs to the White plus the inland postage on mails carried. Pps- 
Star Line, was $7,500,000 Its rudder weighs tal subventions were allowed to lines running 
100 tons. Its capacity is 5,000 passengers It between New York and Rio de Janeiro, and 
has been possible to eliminate vibration by the between the Pacific coast and China, but were 
use of reciprocating engines in connection with discontinued in 1875 after running iq years, 
low-pressure turbines The Olympic's speed In 1891 a law was enacted authorizing the 
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Postmaster-General to make contracts with 
Amencan shipowners for carrying the mails 
between America and foreign ports. Steam- 
ships were placed in four classes iron^ and 
steel vessels of not less than 8,000 tons with a 
speed of 20 knots per hour; iron and steel 
vessels of not less than 5,000 tons, with a speed 
of 16 knots, iron and steel ships of not less 
than 2,500 tons and a speed of 14 knots; iron, 


Senator Frye introduced in Dec. 1910 a 
short measure in Congress giving American 
ships the advantage in the use of the Panama 
Canal. The bill provided that the toll charges 
of all ships of the United States and all mer- 
chant ships of American registry in the canal 
should be paid out of the United States Treas- 
ury This IS a form of subsidy for the benefit 
of American ships only. 


steel, and wooden ships of not less than 1,500 g^ort Ballot. See Ballot, Short 
tons and a speed of 12 knots. This law is still * . . . . . a • 

in force The most that may be paid for carry- Siam. A kingdom m southeastern Asia, 
ing the mails is $4, $2, $1, and 60c per mile a-djoming French indo-Chma v 

sailed for the respective classes. The require- cind Population — The frontier-line be- 

ment is that contracts be let to the lowest bidder, tween Siam and Burmah was fixed in 1891, 
In spite of the persistent agitation of the and by the Anglo-French Convention of April 
shipping interests a general obj ection to all I 904 » ^^fhsh and French boundaries were de- 
ship subsidies has prevailed in this country. It dared, Menam and the Gulf of Siam dividing 
has been pointed out that American shipping the territories of the two countries. In the 
on the high seas is constantly declining In years 1904 and 1907 tracts of country were ac- 
1905 the total tonnage of the United States quired by France, increasing the territory of 
engaged in foreign trade was only 943,750 as Cambodia 7,000 square miles. Certain conces- 
contrasted with 2496,894 tons in 1801, while the sions were made Siam in the Laos region, in 
tonnage of foreign nations has constantly in- 1907. Moreover, Britain brought about a profit- 
creased. Without government subsidies it has able agreement at Bangkok in 1909, securing 
been contended that the costs of construction 15,000 square miles of country, with 450,000 
and operation are heavier in America than else- inhabitants. In like manner, lines of delimita- 
where. Since 1840 the^ United Kingdom has tion have been and keep changing, the king- 
granted liberal subventions for ^ carrying the dom losing something each time However, the 
mails, while in Amenca no action has been present area is estimated at 200,000 square miles, 
taken, though bills for granting subsidies have and the populahon at about 6,250,000 The 
for the last 10 years been constantly before chief town and port is Bangkok, with more 
Congress. Government aid is granted to a than 628,000 inhabitants Puket has a popula- 
small proportion of German shipping. In tion of about 180,000 France controls four 
France, subsidies are paid in the form of both ports on the Mekong 

construction and navigation bounties In spite, Government, There is a Legislative 

however, of the liberal payments in aid of Council in the Government, and it has been 
French shipping, the industry IS far from pros- quite active m its office The Council was 
perous. The French mercantile marine has a created specifically for the purpose of perfect- 
tonnage of about 1,250,000, of which 050,000 j^ws of the country; at present it con- 

consists of sailing vessels, a large part of which gists of 41 members (at no time less than 12), 
would not be operated at all were it not to ^nd meets once a week The Ministry, who, 
obtain the subsidies Germany, on the other King, form the executive authority of 

hand, has a merchant shipping tonnage of are members of the Legislative Coun- 

^400, (^, though it pays no general subsidies administrative purposes the kingdom 

The Italian government, also, ^ has jiaid both i^gg^j divided into 18 districts, under the 
operabon and construction subsidies since 1886. political supervision of high commissioners 
A similar policy was adopted by Japan in 1896, ^g^^ed by the King The Malays of Siam are 
and by Austna-Hun^ry in 1893. Other coun- ,„ore or less independent and self-governing, 
tnes, however, which have granted subsidies, long strides have been taken by the King 
show an increase in tonnage fully equal to that lj,g niinisters in systematizing the govern- 
m Ae case of these three l^ter nations _ ment of the entire realm ; insufficiency of of- 
It seems probabk now that the movement m ficials qualified as overseers has been a serious 
favor of the granting of subsidies to UnUed handicap, however. A number of Europeans 
States shipping will succeed in Its purpose. The ^nd Japanese are functionaries under the Gov- 

^rnment, and the King's chief advisor is a 
European. The King is quite an absolute 
tween thfs cou^ intervention 

The need for a better freight and passenger m his affairs, and appoints of his own successor, 
service between the United States and SoSth P*nance, Banks, and Public TnsHtuhons — 
America is so apparent that action cannot long estimated receipts of the Government for 
be delayed At his inauguration, Marshal da were $22,750,000, and the expenditure 

Forseca, the new President of Brazil, said : $22 724,300 In 1908-09 the revenue was 

nhere is much to be done to foster and develop derived chiefly as follows opium tax, $5,025,- 
trade between the United States and Brazil, spirit tax, $1,570,000, gambling, $2,425,000; 

One crying necessity is an adequate cargo-boat fisheries, $3,130,000; customs, $l, 955 r 

and passen^er-ship service It is high time doo; forests and mines, $905,000; posts, tele- 
some American company took this matter in graphs, and railways, $1,930,000. The country 
hand and gave us fast, up-to-date transport P^ys 4 per cent interest on a loan of $20,000,000, 
facilities, lack of which at present hinders the contracted for railway construction. The Hong 
growth of trade. Establishment of such lines Kong and Shanghai Bank, the Bank of India, 
would give immense impetus to commercial and the Bank of Indo-China, have branches 
relations between Brazil and the United States ® at the capital There is also a native bank. 
This, it is now agreed, applies likewise to other Government currency has superseded the bank 
South American countries. currency. In 1907 the value of $5,323,000 was 
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in circulation The work of the interior has 
been and is receiving the attention of the 
Minister in charge, court-house, goals, etc, are 
being rapidly established throughout the country 

Education and Religion — There are 6i ele- 
mentary schools, with 5,000 pupils, (one being 
English, with loo pupils) , i English school for 
secondary instruction , and i residential English 
school, with 65 pupils. Six secondary schools, 
teaching English, have an enrollment of 830. 
There are four primary educational establish- 
ments for girls, with 350 pupils , besides 2 
teachers’ colleges, i Civil Service institution, 
and military, naval, etc , colleges The Minister 
of Worship and Education has the supervision 
of a museum and several hospitals in the 
capital Buddhism is the faith of most of the 
inhabitants. There are 88,000 priests in the 
native temples (10,000 in number) where 54,000 
pupils are instructed in paganism. 

Industries — Rice is the principal product 
of the soil. Pepper, coffee, and fruits of many 
kinds are cultivated. The dense forests contain 
rubber-trees; rubber is now being cultivated 
Cattle-raising is an important industry, as is 
the ^ working of teak ^ English officers from 
India look after the cutting of the forests The 
mineral wealth of Siam is great Gold, tin, 
coal, iron, zinc, manganese, antimony, copper, 
and precious stones exist. There is a French 
gold-mine and a Danish copper-mine, and tin 
is largely worked. Rice provides food and 
work for a great number of people; there are 
60 rice mills Labor is dear in Siam A poll 
tax has been introduced in the country; and 
the abolition of slavery for bond-people born 
after 1897 has been decreed 

Imports and Exports . — Imports into Siam 
consist chiefly of treasure, cotton goods, food- 
stuffs, gunny bags, oil, sugar, opium, metals, 
and iron work, silks, etc, etc. In 1909-10 nee 
constituted more than four-fifths of the total 
exports. Teak, hides, and ocean-products are 
the other important articles of exportation. 
Over-sea imports m 1909-10 amounted to the 
value of $25,735,100, and the exports to $37,- 
810,500. The leading articles of trade for 
1908-09 and their respective values were about 
as follows cotton goods, imports $5,175,000; 
iron and metal-work, $1,675,000; silk goods, 
$1,455,000; gunny bags, $1,105,000; sugar, $955- 
000 ; and kerosene, $740,000 Exports nee, 
$29,875,000; teak, $4,435,000 ; ocean-products, 
$850,000; treasure, $266,000; and hides, $410,000 
The preponderance of trade is with Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Great Britain, Germany, and 
Holland. 

Shipping, Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs . — 
Shipping represented in vessels entering and 
leaving the ports of Siam is Norwegian, more 
than Soo vessels entered at the ports in 1908 
German, Japanese, and British vessels carry a 
portion of the trade The State owns most 
of the railways, of which there are about 650 
miles open Bangkok is in railway communfea- 
tion with Petchaburi and with Korat, distances 
of about 100 miles and 165 miles, respectively. 
Lines are being constructed in the Malay Pen- 
insula, in the northern part of Siam, and to 
the east, in the direction of Petriu. A postal 
service is being established in the country, ex- 
isting already in the capital, and connecting with 
the international system at Singapore Mail 
is earned, also, down through the Malay ter- b 
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ritory. There are about 3,000. miles of tele- 
graps lines, putting Bangkok in communication 
with the interior, and with vanous extenor 
points, with Tavoy in Burma, for instance, and 
with Saigon, in Anam 

History, 1910 — Chulalongkorn I, King of 
Siam, died 23 Oct 1910, and was succeeded by 
his son, Chowfa Vhakropongee Poowanarth, 
w'ho w^as 30 years old at that time He was 
educated at Harrow in England, and learned 
military tactics at Sandhurst, Aldershot, and 
Potsdam 

Siam, which is not quite as large as the State 
of Texas, is nominally independent, but has 
been practically under the protectorate of 
France and Great Britain since the Anglo- 
French convention in 1904 It is thickly 
populated and in recent years has been peaceful 
and prosperous, chiefly because the King, whose 
rule was absolute, delegated a large portion of 
his authority to his two advisers. Dr J W. 
Westingard and Prof. Edward Henry Strobel, 
both of the Harvard Law School Education 
for the first time was introduced under the 
reign of Chulalongkorn, who also built a navy 
and railroads 

The full name of the late King was Som- 
det Phra Paramind-Maha-Chulalongkorn-Chulu- 
Chom-Klao. He was one of the 43 sons of 
Maha-Mongkut, and was born in Bangkok, 22 
Sept. 1853. His reign covered 40 years During 
that time he remodeled his government as nearly 
as practicable along European lines, introduc- 
ing a Cabinet Council of six royal princes and 
thirteen ministers of State The navy of 26 
vessels he placed under the command of Danish 
officers. He visited America and went to 
Europe several times. 

^ The ceremony of allegiance when the new 
King ascended the throne, consisted of drink- 
ing a water, prepared for the occasion by being 
stirred with spears, swords, and pistols By 
it he was proclaimed absolute ruler, the lan- 
guage allowing for no differentiation between 
^^God® and ^^King^ He was specially educated 
by his father, however, to carry out a progress- 
ive policy of educational and economic 
revolution These policies inaugurated by his 
father include practical abolishment of slavery, 
cessation of all internal taxation which has 
proved unpopular, opening of new canals for 
irrigation and transportation, the construction 
of new railroad lines, the development of in- 
ternal commerce, the perfection of the postal 
system, the extension of the telegraph, and 
the development of the lighthouse and coast 
survey. The late King had already declared 
religious freedom and established a new and 
more equitable code of laws. 

Siberia. See Russia 

Sierre Leone. See British West AmncA 

Sillon Movement. See Catholic Church. 

Siloxicon is the name of a refractory ma- 
terial produced from silicon, oxygen, and car- 
bon. Its typical chemical formula is SLCaO. 
The process of its manufacture was patented 
by Edward G. Acheson, its inventor, in March 
1903. 

Silver. See Metals 
Silver Fox, See Game Farming. 

Simon, John Allsebrook. English jurist: 
28 Feb, 1873. The son of a Congregational 
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minister at Bath, he went to Oxford with the furtherance of this purpose, a simplified spelling 
aid of a scholarship became president of the board with offices at No. I Madison avenue, 
Oxford Union, took a brilliant degree, and at the New York, was organized in Jan 1906 The 
age of 37, when it is rare for a man of excep- first list put out was made up of 300 common 
tional ability to secure the patent of a Kmg*s words spelled in two or more ways It was 
counsel, he was made one of the law officers of stated at the time that the list could be ex- 
the Crown As solicitor-general he is the col- panded to 600 or 900 There were 40 dis- 
league of the attorney-general, with power to act tmguishable classes of words The classes 
in the latter^s absence, and with the prescriptive included, arranged in the alphabetical order of 
right of succeeding to his office in the event of a the letters or affixes affected, were, (i) words 
vacancy The nature of his office is the same, spelled with ae or se or e Rule* choose e. 
in a lesser degree, as that of the attorney-gen- Example, Anesthetic, esthetic, medieval, etc ; 
eral. The functions of an English attorney- (2) words spelled with -dge-ment or dg-ment 
general differ considerably from those of the Rule omit e. Example, abridgment, acknowl- 
American Although a member of the ministry, edgment, judgment, lodgment; (3) words 
he is never a member of the cabinet, and has spelled with -ed or -t, the preceding simple 
therefore no direct share in determining the consonant doubled before ed (-pped, -ssed) and 
policy of the administration and no responsi- left single before -t (-pt-st). Rule* choose 
bility for the conduct of a department He -t in all cases Example, clipt,^ dript, dropt, 
is in no sense a minister of justice. Even stept, etc. Forms like these being inflections 
as legal adviser to the prime minister and are commonly omitted in the dictionary lists 
cabinet, his work differs in one important of words spelled in two or more ways, but 
respect from that of the attorney-general of they are genuine, historic spellings and cannot 
the United States; for, owing to the difference be ignored. The first 300 words marked the 
in the political systems of the two countries, effort of President Roosevelt to introduce 
he has not the great responsibility of provid- simplified spelling in the Government service 
ing the chief executive with an expert opinion A second list was put out on 30 Jan. 1908. 
on difficulties arising from the necessity of It contained (i) a miscellaneous list of 75 
conforming to a written constitution and from words representing various anomalies, and six 
the possibility of clashing between Federal and classified lists coming under the two general 
State powers. The advice he gives to the prime rules covering the words in : i-ile simplified to 
minister is confidential He takes precedence il, 2-ine simplified to in, 3-ise simplified to -is, 4« 
of all other pleaders at the bar, and appears in ite simplified to -it, 5-ive simplified to iv, and 
all legal proceedings in which the interests of 6-ed-pronounced t, simplified to -t. A third list, 
the Crown are at stake. The attorney-general published 25 Jan 1909, contains four additional 
has parliamentary functions also. He sits on classes. There are (i) words having ca pro- 


the front bench at each da/s sessions, ready 
to give help to his party in important debates, 
like any other member of the ministry, and 
gives special assistance to the government in 
the committee stage of its principal measures 
Not many years ago the attorney-general and 
solicitor-general were commissioners of patents, 
and derived their income largely from fees paid 
by inventors They now receive a fixed salary 
of $35,000 and $30,000 respectively, in addition 
to the fees of any litigious business they may 
conduct in behalf of the Crown. This latter 
item may amount to from $15,000 to $30,000 a 
year in either case They are debarred from 
private practice while in office. 

Simplified Spelling. The object is to en- 
able ^ the English language to be more easily 
acquired and used. Advocates of simplified 
spelling urge^ that our^ language is handi- 
capped by intricate and disordered spelling. We 
are wasting millions of dollars and efforts worth 
millions more in printing, typewriting, and 
writing useless letters forming part of our 
present spelling. Simplified spelling seeks to 
do away with this at a single stroke It aims 
to do so gradually. As a result of the simpli- 
fication, our spelling will aid the spread of 
English, with attendant advancement of com- 
merce, of democratic ideals, and of political 
and intellectual freedom, economize the time 
of our school children,^ make their work more 
efficient, and greatly aid in the cheapening of 
printing. 

The rules and analogies which underlie 
English spelling at the present time can be 
ascertained and stated and the exceptions clearly 
seen. The object of simplified spelling is to 
reduce or abolish the exceptions. For the 


nounced -e and so simplified, as in hed, helth, 
spred, etc ; (2) preterits and participles ending 
in -ed pronounced -d and so simplified, as in 
armd, bumd, fild, livd; (3) words ending in 
syllable-ice pronounced -is and so simplified, 
as in coppis, comic, crevis, justis, etc.; (4) 
words ending in -ve pronounced -v and so 
simplified, preceded by 1 or r, as in delv, solv, 
corv, serv, etc 

The entire alphabetical list published by the 
Simplified Spelling Board in its Circular No. 
23 contains 1,100 separate words, simplified in 
the root, and 2,200 inflected forms (preterits, 
participles, and participial adjectives ending -ed 
or as simplified in -d-t) in which the change 
appears only in the inflection, 

Sinclair, Upton. American author: b. Bal- 
timore, Md., 20 Sept. 1878; A.B., College of 
the City of New York (1897), graduate work 
four years at Columbia University Ever since 
the appearance of Mr Sinclairis world-stirring 
novel attacking the Chicago meat packers, <The 
Jungle, he has become more and more at- 
tached in word and deed to the principle and 
party of socialism. ^Samuel the Seeker, > 
(1910) is an exposition of his views, no doubt, 
of the experience of many a man searching for 
a political creed that will stand the acid test. 
^Starving for Health's Sake^ (i9io)j a unique 
series of articles on gaining and keeping health, 
showed another avenue of the authors wide 
range of inquiry, 

Sinn Fein. The title and expression of a 
society which denies the lawful existence of 
the incorporate union between England and 
Ireland, and aims at the development of the 
latter country by movements originating from 
within Ireland The term is Gaelic and means 
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literally ^'^Ourselves The society is an out- 
growth of the Gaelic League and, like it, has 
attracted a large proportion of talented youth 
both in Ireland and America It strives to do 
in the political and industrial field what the 
Gaelic League is doing in reviving the literature 
and customs of Ireland It has worked for 
the introduction of a protective system for 
Irish industries and commerce and for the 
establishment of banks, councils, a mercantile 
marine, a National system of insurance, and 
for the abolition of the poorhouse system. 
Branches exist in England, Ireland, and Amer- 
ica, the total membership in igio reaching 190,- 
000 Several papers are published by the 
Society, the chief being Sinn Fein, and a 
number of books have also been issued The 
New York branch is at 224 East 626. street, 
where lectures are delivered fortnightly. 

Sisters of Charity Centennial. Roman 
Catholic Churches in New York City celebrated 
on I and 2 Dec. 1909 the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Sisters of 
Charity in the United States The services 
were of a solemnity and splendor in keeping 
with the occasion A solemn pontifical mass 
was celebrated in St Patrick’s Cathedral by 
Archbishop Farley, of New York, as a begin- 
ning of the ceremonies. The preacher on this 
occasion was Mgr. James H. McGean, rector 
of St. Peter’s Church. The children of the 
Catholic schools took a prominent part, twelve 
hundred of them singing the processional and 
recessional hymns of the pontifical mass, i 
December was declared a holiday for all 
school children by the Catholic School Board, 
while on 2 December a mass was held at 
every church of the diocese, at which the chil- 
dren of each parish were present. For the 
service at the Cathedral invitations were sent 
to all the bishops of the province, most of 
them attending and assisting in making the 
ceremonies among the most noteworthy relig- 
ious happenings during 1909 The attendance 
of the clergy and laity was also large and im- 
posing, all those who were in any way connected 
with the schools, academies, hospitals, and 
orphanages under the care of the Sisters of 
Chanty being present 

The Sisters of Charity were founded in the 
United States in 1809 by Elizabeth Anne Bay- 
ley Seton, a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith. She was born in 1774, marrying William 
Seton, a New York merchant in 1803. It was 
two years after this she embraced Cathol- 
icism This step on her part excited such 
bitter disapproval from her kin and friends 
that she removed to Baltimore, Md , where 
she opened a private school, and was afforded 
an opportunity of pursuing her religious beliefs 
unmolested The latter continued to occupy 
her more and more completely until 1809 she 
chose to formally consecrate herself by vows 
to a reli^ous life, Archbishop Carroll, of Balti- 
more being present at her profession Almost 
immediately other devout women followed hgr 
example, and these, with ^Mother Seton® at 
their head, soon formed a little community pat- 
terned after the Sisters of Charity founded by 
St Vincent de Paul in France iu 1033, and adopt- 
ing the same title. It was in this fashion that the 
work which has since assumed such immense 

P roportions had its inception. At the time, 
lother Seton expected to have a colony of 


sisters sent from Paris to assist her in the work 
of organization at the first home, which was 
located at Emmettsburg, Md The political 
troubles of Napoleon prevented this, however, 
but the constitution of the French order was 
nevertheless adopted without change. Up to 
1809 there had been no permanent community 
ir the United States devoted to th§ education 
of young girls, but this work Mother Seton 
promptly undertook, her efforts in this direc- 
tion being so striking that in 1817, upon appli- 
cation of^ Bishop Connolly, she sent her first 
band of sisters to New York. She died in 1821, 
but by that time her work had begun to bear 
fruit. Embossed medals, bearing^ Mother Se- 
ton’s portrait and a brief appreciation of her 
achievements, were distributed at the 1909 
centennial 

Six-O-Six. See Syphilis, New Cure For. 

Ski Jumping. See Sports. 

Skin Diphtheria. A senes of remarkable 
cures of diphtheria of the skin were effected 
at St. James’ Hospital, London, during the 
year 1910 by the use of a diphtheria antitoxin. 
Skin diphtheria, which is really an impetigi- 
nous eczema caused by diphtheria bacilli, was, 
prior to the perfection of the present system 
of treatment, one of the most intractable of 
all skin diseases. Under this new antitoxin 
treatment, however, it has been found that the 
worst cases of skin diphtheria can usually be 
cured in about a week This discovery is, 
therefore, one of decided medical importance. 

Slavery. The charge was made in Aug. 
1910, that a gross tystem of slavery, of deal- 
ings in human beings, was in operation in 
Hongkong and the Straits Settlements, and that 
it was worked under the protection of the 
British flag. The business, it was alleged, be- 
came so flagrant that it came to be known as 
the^ ^^chu-chai® trade — ^^chu-chai® being^ the 
Chinese for pig The trade is among Chinese 
coolies who are wanted on the rubber planta- 
tions of Malasia Malays, Javanese, and In- 
dians are unable to bear the labor. Good Chinese 
coolies fetch a high price to flie men who deal 
in them During six months in 1910 inore 
than 30,000 male adult Chinese were obtained 
in Hongkong and the neighboring provinces, 
and lured away and sold into bondage under 
British institutions. Many, discovering on the 
way the fate that was ^ awaiting them, threw 
themselves from ships into the sea. It was 
said that the conditions of the coolies in bond- 
age were revolting. But the British slave 
dealers and rubber growers were making im- 
mense fortunes out of this chu-chai trade. So 
nothing was said. ^On the plantations,® wrote 
the World correspondent, ^the coolies are 
housed in hornble quarters inclosed in high 
barbed wire fences Into these compounds the 
unhappy men are driven at night like pigs and 
from them they are driven out to work at 
sunrise. Throughout the civilized world ^ an 
outcry was raised at the abuses of the natives 
on the rubber plantations in the Congo No- 
where was the outcry louder than in England. 
The missionaries are silent here as they were 
there. But it needs no imagination to realize the 
gross abuses that take place in Malasia.® At 
work at night, according to the same witness, 
the Chinese coolies, penned in as helpless slaves 
on these rubber estates in the Straits Settle- 
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ments, have to be watched by armed guards of the extent to which they succumb to it may 
lest they should set fire to the buildings or be derived from the fact that, in 1901, the 
destroy the rubber trees Their pay is five island of Buvuma in the north of Lake Vic- 
cents a day — less than two and a half cents tona Nyanza had a population of 22,000, in 
in American money. They are fed and clothed 1903, it was 8,000 

by their owners — and the feeding and the The first thing that had to be done was to 
clothing are upon even a worse scale than the isolate the germ, if such it was, and study it 
pay. The coolies are at the point of revolt all The medical corps under the direction of Sir 
the time, and are kept down only by armed David Bruce finally succeeded in doing this, 
force. Appeal to the British authorities has Under a high-powered microscope, an active 
been futile, for the law only hands them back wiggling parasite w^as discovered, since known 
to their bondage. by the name of trypanosome It is a one-celled 

Some discussion has also been aroused by creature, belonging to the lowest forms of 
the allegations of continued slavery in the Por- animal life It is worm-like in shape, and 
tugal isle of San Thome According to the capable of swimming with equal facility in 
story in a Lisbon daily of a Portuguese mer- either direction. It was found that this para- 
chant just returned from San Thome, where site infected the brain of those affected, caus- 
he lived two years, the negroes live packed in ing the symptoms witnessed in this disease 
hundreds like animals, their foods consist of Subsequent inquiry showed that this para- 
rice and fish, the latter often in a high state site is conveyed from one individual to another 
of putrefaction; they are never repatriated by means of the tsetse fly, which bites the mdi- 
and generally perish from excessive work. They vidual, and spreads the infection in that man- 
are constantly flogged with whips made of the ner. As soon as this was definitely ascertained, 
hide of hippopotamus, which inflicts severe measures were taken at once to stamp out this 
wounds. When the natives get too old to work pest, by poisoning the breeding pools, and by 
and do not die as the result of this treatment other means. The result is that a great de- 
they are poisoned. The story caused much crease in recorded deaths has been noticed, 
comment in Lisbon The Seculo said it had and there is every reason to hope that, in time, 
received information that only 34 natives were tlus scourge will be stamped out altogether, 
recruited in I^Iozambique for San Thome for There are still, however, many cases of the 
sometime, the great bulk of them refusing to sickness; and it is probable that cases will con- 
go to the Portuguese plantations, and preferring tinue to develop for some years even after the 
to engage themselves for work in the Rand fly has been virtually abolished,— owing to the 
nunes fact that the infection takes a great length of 

Slave Traffic, White. See White Slave time to develop, and many, now infected, will 
Traffic not show the effects for some years to come 

Sleeping Sickness. This disease, the cause Sleep, Theories oi For a number of years 
of which was not definitely ascertained until past, controversies as to the nature of sleep 
1901, IS chiefly prevalent m South Africa. One have been in progress _ Chemical, histological, 
of the typical symptoms of the advanced stages physical, and psychological theories have been 
of the disease is continued drowsiness. The advanced; but none of them has been urn- 
drowsiness increases progressively, and the versally accepted, and none of them can be 
habitual attitude becomes characteristic; the said to explain all the facts. It is generally 
head is bent on the breast; the eyelids are conceded fliat a diminished blood supply is 
closed; in earlier stages the invalid can be noticed in the brain during sleep; and this, 
aroused easily, but, after a time, incurable at- Professor Mosso, of Turin, claimed to have 
tacks of sleep overcome the patient in all cir- proved experimentally. Only lately, however, 
cumstances, but especially after meals. These Prof R. M. Wenley, of the University of 
fits of sleepiness become longer and deeper, Michigan, has stated that he has demonstrated 
until the patient reaches a comatose condition this to be incorrect ; and that a lessened flow of 
from which it is almost impossible to arouse blood is noted in the brain, in deep sleep. De- 
him. ^ ^ tails of his experiments have so far not been 

This, however, is characteristic only of the published, and it is impossible to say, at this 
later stages of the disease. At first, no symp- date, what degree of certitude has been reached 
toms are noted; and the patient may go for by his experiments. 

years without the least si^ of the disease be- Three new theories of sleep have been ad- 
coming manifest. The virus is in his blood, vanced within the past few years. These may 
nevertheless; hence the insidious nature of the be enumerated in turn 

disease It is essentially a disturbance of the (i) The theory of cell-exhaustion and the 
brain ^ A long time — perhaps years — after inhibition of sensory stimuli As the result 
infection, the first symptoms show themselves, of a number of experiments on the lower ani- 
There is a slight change in demeanor, the mals, and on children, it was found that sleep 
patient lies about, and shows disinclination for soon supervened whenever all sensory stimuli 
all effort. The face becomes dull-eyed, heavy, had been cut off for any appreciable length 
and apathetic. The voice is thin, the pulse of time — until the former excitations had died 
weak and tremulous The temperature grad- down. From this Dr. Boris Sidis concluded 
ually falls as the vital powers become exhausted, that, in these cases, sleep ensued immediately 
The sleeping sickness occurs very ex- upon the cessation of stimuli, and that the 
tensiveiy in Congo Free State; and was prob- waking state was directly dependent upon them, 
amy imported thence into British Uganda, He says (^An Experimental Study of Sleepy J 
when Emil Pasha and 10,000 of his followers <We regard sleep as a reaction of protoplasm, 
settled in Basutoland Thenceforth the_ disease and as such we may express it in terms of 
spread rapidly The natives are the chief suf- neuron threshold and neuron energy libera- 
ferers from the disease; and some idea tion As the cell or the neuron keeps 
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reacting to stimulations, the disposable physi- 
ological energy becomes lowered, and there is 
greater economy in the liberation of cellular or 
of neuron energy. The cell or neuron does 
not respond to the same intensity of stimulus 
with the same amount of energy In other 
words, the threshold rises Should the stimula- 
tion keep on acting without variation, both as 
to quantity and quality, the threshold rises 
so high that the stimulus can no longer step 
over the threshold, and can no longer call for 
any reaction in the cell We say that the cell 
or the neuron is fatigued or exhausted Really, 
this IS not so much due to the exhaustion of 
the cell as to the exhaustion of the stimulus — 
it IS the stimulus that has exhausted itself. 
Vary the stimulus in quantity or in quality and 
the cell or neuron reacts once more We may 
best describe this general physiological fact of 
cellular reaction by the term stimulus exhaus- 
tion . . Sleep is produced by monotony. . . 
Stimuli which have exhausted themselves by 
their monotony drop out and are replaced by 
new ones until the whole round or stimuli is 
gone through, and the organism ceases^ to re- 
spond to its external environment — it falls 
asleep. Sleep is not pathological, it is essen- 
tially physiological in character.^^ 

(2) The second theory is one based upon 
a revised form of the vitalistic hypothesis, and 
is contained in Mr Here ward Carrington’s 
^Vitality, Fasting and Nutrition.^ He compares 
the human body to an electric motor (instead 
of a steam engine) and contends that energy 
^<flows into® the body, through the nervous 
system, in some inscrutable way, during the 
hours of rest and sleep. He says: 

^Sleep is that physiological condition of the 
organism in which the nervous system of the 
individual (in precisely the same manner as 
the electric storage battery) is being recharged 
from without, by the external, all-pervading, 
cosmic energy, in which we are bathed, and 
in which we live and move and have our 
being.® On this theory, sleep would be the 
restorer of energy; and food would merely 
serve to keep in repair the organism through 
which the ^cosmic energy^ manifested. 

(3) There is the recent biological theory 
of sleep, advanced by E Claparede According 
to him, sleep is not due to ^ fatigue, because 
fatigue frequently produces insomnia Sleep 
is a negative state, a cessation of all activity. 
It is a reaction of defence to protect the organ- 
ism against fatigue, rather than a psychologi- 
cal process, the result of fatigue It is an 
instinct; we sleep not because our nervous sys- 
tem is poisoned or exhausted, but because we 
cannot help sleeping He believes that sleep 
did not always exist; but is a product of 
evolution. 

In opposition to this view, the author of 
the vitalistic theory, above mentioned, pointed 
out that sleep is far from being a negative 
condition, but is at all times a very positive 
one, in certain respects,— one in which active 
changes, repair of tissue, restoration, etc , 
proceed rapidly, The caterpillar becomes the 
butterfly during its period of incubation within 
the cocoon, and many other wonderful changes 
take place. At present it cannot be said that 
there is any thjwry t)f sleep that has gained 
wide acceptance; but that, in spite of the re- 
cent theories and the. amount of work that has 


been expended upon this question, it still re^ 
mains a mystery as to its innermost nature. 

Sloan, Richard E., American politician • b- 
Preble County, Ohio, 22 June 1857 He was 
graduated from Monmouth College A B. 1877, 
A M 1889, and from the Cincinnati Law School 
LL B 1884 He also received the honorary 
degree of LL D from Monmouth College in 
1906 He was admitted to the bar in 1884, 
and practiced at Phoenix and Florence, Arizona, 
1884-89 He was elected an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of Arizona in 1889, serv- 
in until 1894, and reelected in 1897 for the 
term expiring in Nov. 1906 On i Sept 1908. 
was elected, on the Republican ticket. Gov- 
ernor of Anzona, as successor to Gov J S. 
Little for the term expiring 13 Feb 1913, 
taking his seat in Jan. 1909 

Smith, Charles Sprague, American educa- 
tor, lecturer and author b Andover, Mass, 
27 April 1853, d. 30 March 1910 He was 
graduated from Amherst in 1875, a^d spent 
five years in study abroad; on his return to 
this country he became instructor in modern 
languages at Columbia, and later professor of 
Romance languages and literatures, resigning 
in 1891 to devote himself to more general work 
of organization and lecturing. In 1895 he 
organized the Comparative Literature Society, 
and in 1897 established and became managing 
director of the People’s Institute, which, under 
his leadership, became a power for wisely di- 
recting the opinions of the clientele of Cooper 
Institute. He was author of ^Barbizon Days^ 
(1902) ; and < Working with the People^ (1904). 

Smith, Francis Hopkinson, American artist 
and author, b. Baltimore, Md, 23 Oct 1838; 
son of Francis Hopkinson and Susan (Teackle) 
Smith; educated as mechanical engineer; 
(LH.D Yale, 1907)- ^Peter^ (1909) has been 
pronounced Mr Smith’s most genial, if not 
finest, story Peter is a character that will live 
in the literature of America The story is one 
of love, life and business of to-day with Peter 
ever shining in its midst, inimitable, with his 
wisdom and charm making him the most lov- 
able of men. ^Kennedy Square^ began serially 
in the November (1910) Scribner^s Maga- 
zine It IS a story of the old South; delight- 
fully rich in its humor and tender in sentiment 

Smith, Goldwin, English educator and au- 
thor b. 23 Aug 1823 ; d 7 June 1910 With a 
preparatory education at Eton, he was gradu- 
ated from Magdalen College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, in 1845, having won two scholarships 
and many pnzes In 1^7 he was made a fellow 
of University College, Oxford, and, the same 
year, was called to the English bar. From 185S 
to 1866 he was Regius professor of histoiy at 
Oxford King Edward VII as a youth was 
one of his pupils. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he became an ardent champion, in Eng- 
land, of the North In 1864 he visited the United 
States, and returned in 1808 to reside and lec- 
ture in this country Later he was honorary 
professor of English and constitutional history 
at Cornell University, After 1871 he lived in 
Toronto, Canada He was a member of many 
learned societies, and a prolific author of books, 
pamphlets, and articles in magazines and news- 
papers on a great variety of subjects of public 
interest. His recollections of England dated 
back to George IV, as he had lived through 
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reigns of 15 ve English Sovereigns. Refernng 
to his early days he said: have talked to 

Addington about Pitt —Addington who was 
Premier of England in iSoi I remember the 
rejoicing in England over the reform bill. I 
remember seeing the farm buildings near my 
father’s house burned by raiders who opposed 
the introduction of threshing machines. I re- 
call as a lad seeing the servants light the fire 
with a tinder box. I have seen a man in the 
stocks. I have heard the curfew He be- 
lieved that the ultimate destiny of Canada was 
union with the United States He did not 
especially praise our form of government , and 
ascribed to commercial greed the taking over 
of the Philippines by this countiy" His latest 
published works include ^Commonwealth or 
Empire (1902); Hn the Court of History^ 
(1902) ; ^The Founder of Christendom^ 
(1903); ^Lines of Religious Inquiry^ (1904) 5 
^My Memory of Gladstone^ (1904) J ^Insh 
History and the Insh Question^ (190S) 5 
hour and CapitaP (1907). 

Smithsonian Institution, Development of 
the. The skins and mounted figures sent to this 
Institution by the African expedition which 
was headed by Col Theodore Roosevelt have 
served to draw attention to the great progress 
and development which the Institution has 
made since its establishment in 1864. Among 
the recent acquisitions of note is a valuable 
collection of American mammals, presented by 
Mrs. E H Harriman, who has provided a 
fund to be used in the study of Amencan 
Mammals by Dr C. Hart Merriam of the 
Agricultural Department. Late in 1910 plans 
were laid for a surveying party from the 
Smithsonian to go to the Canal Zone under 
the joint cooperation of ^ the Departments of 
War and Navy and Agriculture to conduct a 
biological survey of the Zone Charles L. 
Freer has increased his donations to the art 
section with objects of rare value and interest 
from the interior of China. 

These additions are typical of the Institu- 
tion’s development, which has been constanj: 
since Joseph Henry, who was its first secre- 
tary, constructed the world’s earliest electrical 
magnetic telegraph, since the first^ weather 
map which, was ever published was issued by 
this Institution ; and since *the groundwork of 
the present science of fish culture was laid 
here by Spencer F. Baird. Professor Langley, 
who, like Henry and Baird, was one of the 
early secretanes of the Institution, built an 
aerodrome and tried to fly it at Wide Water 
on the Potomac River lie learned from his 
experience lessons in construction and operation 
which are the basis of aeronautic science He 
also invented the balometer, a delicate instru- 
ment which registers the hundred-millionth 
part of a degree of temperature It is con- 
structed m part of a spider’s web, the ^uze of 
a fly’s wing, a mirror as small as a pin head, 
and a thread of spun glass. It is sensitive 
to the heat thrown from a star, and is used in 
studying the constancy of the sun’s heat, — a 
work in which Professor Abbott, who received 
the bequest of Professor Langley’s investiga- 
tions, is now engaged, as director of the astro- 
physical observatory, in an effort to accurately 
forecast the weather 

The songs, customs^ and traditions of the 
Indians are preserved in the Bureau of Eth- 
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nology, and handbooks on these subjects are 
being published. The National Zoological Park 
at Washington, which is part of the Institution, 
has been enriched by collections of wild animals 
from every continent and every country. The 
National Museum has become one of the finest 
museums for scientific research in the world. 
The division of economic geology contains more 
than a half-million different exhibits, and holds 
the world’s first rank among all exhibits of 
this kind. Here are the skeletons of extinct 
animals, sea shells, birds, insects, bugs, and, 
most interesting of all from a human stand- 
point, the anthropological exhibits illustrating 
the progress of various races from their be- 
ginnings. The development of all the most 
important arts and sciences is also shown, such 
as shipbuilding and printing, from the earliest 
to the most modern inventions. 

The International Exchange Service of the 
Institution, for the free interchange of govern- 
mental scientific publications between this and 
other governments and between Amencan and 
foreign private investigators, keeps in close 
touch with scientific progress in all parts of 
the world The foreign publications received 
have ennehed the Library of Congress Fifty- 
three full sets and 30 partial sets of all official 
publications of the United States, which are 
of special value to students of economic condi- 
tions, are being sent to other countries The 
International Catalogue of scientific literature, 
for the preparation of a classified index to the 
current scientific literature of the United States, 
is another growing department of the Institu- 
tion This catalogue is a classified author and 
subject catalogue of all original scientific pa- 
pers published throughout the world since 1^0 
There is a regional bureau in every principal 
country which indexes the scientific literature 
of that country All of these regional indexes 
are delivered to the central bureau in London, 
where they are assembled, edited, and published 
annually in seventeen volumes. The cost of 
printing and publishing is met by the sale of 
the catalogue Every scientific journal in the 
world is examined and a record made of each 
article This catalo^e, beginning with 1900, 
will be a complete index of all the scientific 
thought of the world during the years covered 
by It As it is to be a perpetual catalogue the 
scientists of the future will be able to take 
advantage of alk scientific information that ac- 
cumulates from the beginning of the century. 

Reports of the work of the Institution are 
published and placed in the principal libraries 
of this country. The regular report, and the 
^^Smithsonian Contributions To Knowledge^ are 
issued annually,^ the latter in several volumes. 
^The Smithsonian ^ Miscellaneous Collections^ 
covers every scientific subject with which the 
Institution is concerned. The work of the 
Institution is maintained from contributed 
funds and congressional appropriations. 
Smokeless Powder. See Explosives. 

Smuggling. Actual smuggling, except on 
the persons or among the effects of returning 
travellers has^not been successfully practiced in, 
the United States, but is very common in 
Europe due to the Government monopolies on 
such commodities as sugar, salt, and tobacco. 
All European frontiers are carefully guarded 
against smugglers, and in many distnets almost 
continuous warfare is carried on between tihe 
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inhabitants and the customs officials This is 
true particularly of the northern border of 
Italy where the many mountain defiles make 
smuggling by way of Switzerland comparatively 
easy 

In the arrest of Marquis Gino Capponi, a 
member of an ancient Florentine family at 
Varese one of the boldest bands of smugglers 
of modern times was broken up during 1910 
Although a man past 50 when he lost his fortune 
he organized his band of smugglers with rami- 
fications in many Italian towns and commenced 
operations over the Swiss and Austrian fron- 
tier. For many months the authorities were 
unable to cope with his men and he succeeded 
in bringing in large quantities of contraband 
tobacco, lace, watches, coffee, sugar, and 
saccharine. Gathering the goods at large cen- 
tres from which merchandise was constantly 
sent by parcels^ post they utilized this same 
means of deceiving the Government agents and 
were able to realize large amounts by selling to 
agents in every section of Italy 

To meet this sudden increase in the cnme 
the customs service was doubled along the 
frontier and hidden wires with alarm bells were 
stretched across every footpath leading out of 
the mountains over long stretches of the fron- 
tier One night the Marquis, with a whole army 
of smugglers behind him, came upon one of 
these secret traps and in a few moments were 
greeted with a volley from the Italian carbi- 
neers The Marquis was captured and with him 
many of his followers who had been wounded 
Sacchanne constituted the largest amount of the 
capture Another of Cappom's bands, braving 
the carbineers, almost openly made a rush 
through the frontier and had almost reached 
Bergamo when overtaken They had in their 
possession 3,000,000 contraband cigars and 
cigarettes 

An ingenious form of smuggling was also 
detected in the harbor of Genoa A French 
vessel was unloading what appeared to be a 
number of barrels of potatoes when one broke 
and the potatoes rolled on the deck The crew 
gathered them up, but a few escaped their notice 
and when the sun fell on them they melted and 
proved to be exact imitations of potatoes made 
in wax and containing diamonds and pearls. 
See also Crime. 

Snake Bites and Poisons. One or two 
most important steps in the line of advance 
have been made during the past few years rel- 
ative to snake bites and poisons generally. Of 
these, perhaps the most far-reaching and sig- 
nificant is the discovery of a serum which has 
the effect of rendering the bite of certain 
poisonous snakes harmless. The cobra, of In- 
dia, has always been regarded as, perhaps, the 
most venomous reptile which infests those 
shores ; and it is to be found in large numbers 
all over the Indian penmsula. Now, however, 
there is everjr reason to hope that the death- 
rate from this cause will fall enormously*,— 
especially among the white inhabitants,— since 
prompt medical treatment will save the life of 
the bitten person^ in eveij case ^ Experiments 
are constantly being carried on, in an attempt 
to find a serum for the bite of every poisonous 
snake and reptile ; but, so far, success has been 
secured in few instances only. 

As to the question of snake-bites and deaths 
therefrom in America, Mr. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams has recently published a statement which 


is very striking. He contends that there are 
authentic records of only about 80 deaths from 
snake-poison, to date, in the United States. 
He says There are five varieties of venomous 
serpents in this country; three of them Cro- 
lalids, and two belonging to the Elaps family 
The Flaps are rather rare The Crotalids (Rat- 
tlesnake, moccasin, and copperhead) are com- 
nion, and of the widest geographical distribution 
Yet, on the basis of actual evidence, the amaz- 
ing fact stands out that only about 80 persons, 
so far as is ascertainable, have ever died from 
snake-bite in the United States Estimates 
vary as to the proportion of deaths to bites. 
Prentiss Willson believes that something over 
10 per cent of all persons bitten by venomous 
snakes m the United States die. As to how 
many of these succumb, not to the venom, but 
to the misdirected efforts of misguided friends 
to treatment — an extremely important differ- 
entiation — he lacks the data upon which to 
base a reckoning. S- Weir Mitchell’s figures 
indicate 87 per cent mortality for rattlesnake 
bite This would make the venom about as 
dangerous as the toxin of typhoid fever, which 
is not generally regarded as a necessarily deadly 
disease. Other writers go as high as 15 per 
cent for the rattlesnake and as low as i per cent 
for the copperhead All general estimates seem 
to leave one basic element out of considera- 
reation — the unnoted, non-fatal snake bites 
That a bite resulting in death will ultimately 
get itself reported is reasonably certain On 
the other hand, I am satisfied, from talking 
with plantation owners in the South, with 
ranchmen in the West, and with woodsmen and 
hunters, all over the country, that, in the remo- 
ter regions, many instances of poisoning by 
copperheads and the smaller rattlesnakes never 
attain the dignity of being listed, so insignifi- 
cant are they in their effects. Were all these to 
be recorded, I believe that the mortality ratio 
would fall notably.’^ 

These are very startling assertions; and it 
is more than probable — it is certain — that 
many hundreds have died from the effects of 
snake-bites before civilization extended its arms 
to cover all the vast territory^ which is now 
being reclaimed, and from which medical re- 
ports are to be obtained At the same time, 
the ratio or percentage would not, probably, 
vary very much; and the low percentage of 
deaths is a striking fact More data are^ re- 
quired; and, during the next few years it is 
probable that much will be acquired; and that 
much will be done, also, towards finding sera 
for the inoculation of those who have been 
bitten by venomous snakes 

As to the treatment for snake-bites, etc , the 
modem anti-toxins have done much to simplify 
this treatment, and render it more certain ; nev- 
ertheless, snake bites are still far from devoid 
of danger or the risk of death. The following 
directions, as given by Mr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, curator of the reptile house at the Bronx 
Zoological Park, will prove of service. 

®Every naturalist, prospector or sportsman 
venturing into regions known to be the lurking 
places of snakes, should carry a hypodermic 
syringe, a rubber ligature, several sharp scal- 
pels, or a razor; a jar of antiseptic gauze, 
material for outside bandage (boiled cheese- 
cloth is best) a jar of permanganate of pot- 
assium (crystals), several tubes of anti-toxin, 
several strychnine tablets, and a flask of whis- 
key. This is the treatment: (i) Apply the liga- 
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ture a short distance above the bite. This liga- the rate of from six to eight miles an hour, 
ture should be carried in a pocket where it is a new t3pe of snow plow has been developed m 
immediately available (2) Enlarge the punctures Canada It drives into the drifts with a steel 
by cutting into them at least as deep as the prow, which is very narrow and forces its way 
reptile's fangs have penetrated Make two cuts into the drifts parting the snow in such a 
over each, the cuts crossing one another This manner that it is caught by two expellers, one 
cutting starts a flow of the poisoned blood on each side These expellers are formed by 
which should be accelerated m every way pos- blades placed upon rapidly revolving wheels in 
sible It is not dangerous to suck the blood such manner that the snow is dri\ en high into 
away, provided there are no cuts or abrasions the air and so far to the side that there is no 
in the mouth or on the lips. In this way much chance of any of it falling back into the cut. 
venom may be drawn from the wounds. If a Meanwhile the engine makes a clear cut, ii 
stream is nearby, wash the wounds thoroughly, feet wide The base of the plow lifts the snow 
then bathe them repeatedly in a solution com- close to the track into contact with the expeller 
posed of enough permanganate of potash crys- the prow concentrates it directly at the 
tals in water to produce a deep wine color. expellers The maximum velocity of the ex- 
«If no doctor is nearby, the anti-toxin should peller blades is at periphery 5,654 feet, 
be injected by means of the hypodermic syringe Each expeller consists of a cast iron tub, 
in some part of the body where it will gam rapid upon w hich are fastened the four spiral flanges, 
general circulation — preferably under the skin ^ith a pitch oI I4 feet The blades which cut 
of the abdomen. ^ue snow are half inch steel plates 22 inches wide 

^^If constitutional symptoms develop, weak- ^ud are riveted to the flanges The chambers 
ness and giddiness — a hypodermic injection of lu which they revolve are nine feet in diameter 
strychnine must be administered. As a stimu- ^ud 3 feet 6 inches wide. ^ The drive gear 
lant, taken in very moderate quantities, whiskey consists of four parts, an 8-inch shaft, keyed 
or brandy is valuable After the wounds have to a sprocket wheel, which is connected with 
been thoroughly bled and washed with the a similar wheel on the shaft of the engine 
permanganate of potash, the ligature may be wheel by steel chmns Specially constructed 
removed, but not until every measure has been engines are used The cylinders are 16 inches 
taken to draw the venom from the bitten part, — diameter with^ 18 mch stroke, 200 revolu- 

these measures including suction and massage tions a minute being the maximum They can 
After that, travel to the nearest doctor as develop 750 I. H P. and are placed well for- 
quickly as possible, as future svmptoms may ward close to the expellers, shortening the 
develop, which only he can treat » <frive chain and giving the whole engine greater 

It must be noted in this connection, how- compactness To secure the proper blast the 
ever, that one portion of this treatment is not engine exhausts into the bottom of the 
universally admitted as correct — the adminis- smokebox 

tration of stimulants Several authorities con- Soccer Football. See Sports 

tend that this lowers the vitality, and enfeebles SociaUsm. In the course of the Interna- 

the natural resistance of the body to the snake tionaj Soaalist Congress held at Copenhagen 
poison. There is do^tless a tendency among xgio elaborate portfolios were distributed 

medical men to drop this part of the treatment; ^ gn jhe delegates containing reports on the 
or to regard it as non-essentiaL ^ ^ condition and prospects of socialism in all the 

Snow Cure. Dr. E. C Lane’s Sanitarium countries represented From these documents 
at Eyanston, 111, was brought into particular it appears that socialism has gained political 
prominence during the year 1910 by the mtro- stren^h in 10 countries, while loss of prestige 
duction there of what is termed the ®snow is confessed as regards three — Italy, Russia, 
cure.® The cure is used there in treating and Spam. By far the most favorable show- 
stomach and nervous troubles It consists of ings are made by England and Germany. The 
the patient's rolling in the snow, diving through British report begins by setting forth that 
high dnfts, and oftentimes even burying them- whereas the Labor party had only 375,000 ad- 
selves in the soft, cold banks. The sanitarium herents in 1900, it had grown to 1,072,000 in 
yard is divided by an eight-foot fence, on one 1907; then with a sudden leap to 1,480,000, 
side of which the male patients take the treat- owing mainly to the affiliation with it of the 
ment, while the other is reserved for the use of Federation of Miners, with some 148,000 mem- 
the women After rolling about for 10 min- hers. The party now includes in round num- 
utes the patients are given a snow rub-down, hers 1,450,000 labor unionists and 31,000 other 
following which they say they ^do not feel subscribers in its regular enrollment. Reckon- 
any ill effects from the cold to wluch they have ing both its general and parliamentary, 
been subjected, but rather experience a sensa- funds it has an annual revenue of about $50,000, 
tion of invigoration. Doctor Lane, who is an and a cash balance on hand of about $75,000. 
Austrian, stoutly defended his mode, of treat- The report also claims for the cause of social- 
ment when criticised by sonie authorities He Jsm the Independent Labor party, which has a 
said It is recognized by the best European strength estimated at bet\^een 3=?, 000 and 60,- 
medical authorities ,ah a, splendid means of 000 men; the Fabian Society, which more than 
restonng adequate circulation ^ the blood and doubled its forces between 1907 and 1910, and 
cmenmg the por^ of the skin. Doctor Lane says the Social Democratic organization, which 
that he makes ms diagnosis from the patient s stands for pure Marxism, and claims 20,000 
eye, claiming that the white of the eye is an followers 

absolutely correct index to the condition of the No doubt exists as to the genuineness of the 
stomach He declares that the trouble with claims in the German summary of conditions, 
many Americans is that they live lives of inac- The Social Democracy had an enrollment of 
tivity, so that at the age of 30 many of them 530,000 individuals, of whom 11,000 were 
have atrophied pores women, at the time of the congress of Stutt- 

Snow Plows. To attack deep snow drifts gart in 1909 By the end of the year the figures 
at greater speed and clear a railroad track at had risen to 633,000 members, including 62,000 
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■women The enrollment is only about 19 per 
cent of the socialist vote cast in the last general 
election for the Reichstag The annual income 
of the party is $270,000. It has 48 members m 
the Reichstag and is represented in the diets of 
19 German States In Baden it has 20 Depu- 
ties out of 73; in Reuss 3 out of 16, in Saxony, 
25 out of 91 , in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 8 out of 
m Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, 7 out of 16 
Besides, more than 8,000 socialists hold seats 
in sundry municipal counals 

In Austria, socialism, like everything else, 
is split up on linguistic differences The Ger- 
man-speaking branch has gathered great impe- 
tus since a national conference held at 
Reichenberg in Bohemia in 1909, at which the 
party machinery was remodeled The number 
of adherents is reported as swelling in a year 
from 112,000 to 126,000 The representation in 
the several diets is 16, and in municipal coun- 
cils, 1,275. There are 87 socialist Deputies in 
the Richsrath at Vienna. Besides the men, 
14,000 women and 8,000 children have socialist 
clubs affiliated with the German group. The 
Vzech Socialist party reports 130,000 members 
enrolled in 2,462 sections m 1910, against 100,- 
000 members and 1,680 sections in 1907. There 
are 18,000 women and 10,000 boys and girls in 
allied clubs ^ The Hungarian^ Labor party re- 
ports the existence of 228 sections^ but gives no 
membership figures ^ Its financial statement 
shows $16,000 subscribed in 1909-10. 

French socialism illustrates its growth in 
these figures In 1906 the party r^resented in 
the Copenhagen congress had 43,402 members; 
in 1908 it had 48,237; in 1909 there were 
and it has 53,928 adherents to-day. The annual 
budget amounts to 130,000 francs, or $26,000 
There are 82 departmental federations, includ- 
ing 1,500 sections. The party has 75 Deputies 
in the chamber, 81 councillors-general, 63 ward 
councillors, and 8,300 municipal officers Hol- 
land had 7,478 enrolled socialists in 167 sec- 
tions when the Stuttgart congress was held 
Within the year the party has grown to 9,504 
members m 205 sections Belgium has a mem- 
bership of 185,000, an increase of 25,000 since 
1907. The number of groups or sections has 
increased from 803 to 903 The cooperation 
societies, a phase of the socialistic movement 
in that country, embrace 140,000 members, and 
their annual sales surpass^ 40,000,000 francs, or 
about $8,000,000. In Servia there is a socialis- 
tic workmen's party which reports an increase 
in its enrollment from 615 in 1907 to 1,950 at 
present. Bulgarian socialism has grown from 
1,505 members in 1907 to 2,286 now. It reports 
a revenue of about $11,000. Norway reports 
26,500 members against 23,000 in 1907 An 
elaborate report is that of Russia. It reports 
a decline, and holds the government responsi- 
ble, denouncing the system of repression which 
has crushed socialistic organizations and dimin- 
ished their membership The^ Lettish Social 
Democracy is reported as^ falling from 16,000 
members in 1907 to 5»ooo in 1908, and 3>5oo in 
1909 Its receipts declined from $12,000 to 
about $2,000 The Polish Social Democracy 
has 22,500 in 1907; it has declined to 3,500. In 
Finland the Party still has 71,000 members, 
but It had 80,000 three years ago. It has a 
cash balance in its treasury of nearly $700,000. 
Italy also reports a decline The party has 
decreased from 43,000 last year to 30,000. 
Sweden is the third country showing a decrease. 
The total of enrolled socialists is now 112,000 


against 133,000 in 1908 The unsuccessful gen- 
eral strike last year is blamed for the loss of 
membership. Spam reports a party member- 
ship of 42,000 but gives no figures to show an 
increase or decrease 

Among reports which show progress is that 
of the United States The Socialist party, which 
is described^ as the most important social dem- 
ocratic faction, returns its membership as 53,- 
000 m 3,200 sections , in 1907 it was only 27,000. 

In the State elections of Nov. 1910, the 
socialist vote show an increase in New York 
and 17 other States of 100 per cent. The 
gams made by the socialist ticket in the city 
and Up-State were both large In many of the 
labor towns the socialist vote increased three- 
fold; in nearly all the places where the party 
has any strength at all its vote was doubled. 
Victor L. Berger of Milwaukee was elected to 
Congress — the first socialist who was ever 
elected to that body. According to V J Ghent, 
statistician for the Socialist party, the vote 
throughout the country for sociahst candi- 
dates was over 560,000 His figures in detail, 
are as follows Arkansas, 9,196; California, 
49>995»‘ Connecticut, 12,292; Delaware, 556; 
Georgia, 200, Idaho, 5,34^; Illinois, 49,423; 
Indiana, 19,632; Kansas, 15,384; Main^ 1,582; 
Maryland, 3,924; Massachusetts, 11,390; Mis- 
souri, 19.831, Minnesota, 11,173; Montana, 
5,184; Nebraska, 6,279; New Hampshire, 1,022; 
jNew Jersey, 10,134; New York, 48,529, North 
Carolina, 437; North Dakota, 2,524; Ohio, 60,- 
637; Oregon, 8,059; Pennsylvania, S3, 053; 
South Carolina, 70; Tennessee, 1,684; Texas, 
11,683; Utah, 4,857, Vermont, 1,055; Washing- 
ton, 15,948; Wisconsin, 39»547; Wyoming, 1,605 
This shows that the increase in the national 
socialist vote over the vote for Debs m the 
last presidential campaign was 35 5 per cent 

Society Islands. See Oceania. 

Solar Energy. Recent developments in 
physical science have enabled some very practi- 
cal experiments to be made in harnessing the 
heat of the sun, and forcing it to do a certain 
amount of work, — now performed by coal, 
electricity, etc Sir Norman Lockyer, at a 
recent meeting of the British Association, stated 
that he hoped that this might soon be done, and 
from some initial experiments of his own, he 
had no doubt that such would be the case. 
Prof. R A. Fessenden, of Columbia University, 
has developed a plan for running machinery by 
power derived from the sun, and from the wind 
and waves The idea, as developed, was about 
as follows He intended to erect on the cliffs 
along the seacoast a number of windmills These 
would be made to pump up water from the sea, 
causing it to flow into large reservoirs, from 
which it would be made to fall from the heights, 
to run a power house below The falling water 
would operate turbines connected with dyna- 
mos, — the latter in turn generating electrical 
energy. Supplementing the scheme, he would 
erect smaller windmills, modelled something 
after the ordinary ventilating fan, so mounted 
that they could be turned and made to catch 
the breezes at all times. 

A second plan for power-generation would 
be to have as its prinapal factor snecially de- 
vised tanks with glass^ tops The sun’s rays 
would heat the water in these tanks, and the 
steam so generated would be passed through 
a pipe to low-pressure turbines, in turn oper- 
ating dynamos, which would create power to 
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pump water to a required height, to lend power 
as in the case of the windmills. 

The walls of the solar tanks, so Professor 
Fessenden says, should be preferably formed 
of ferro-con Crete, and covered outside and in- 
side with some reflecting matenal, such as 
tinned, iron With the object of totally absorb- 
ing the sun’s rays, and so obtaining the maxi- 
mum temperature, black dye or some colormg 
matter should be dissolved in the water 

Solar Research. See Mount Wilson Con- 
ference FOR Solar Research. 

Solar Therapy. Whether or not the sun’s 
rays are beneficial, except in certain forms 
of disease, is a question which has been much 
discussed within the past three or four years. 
Until that time, it had been thought that its 
action was good and nothing butg9od, if human 
protoplasm were not subj'ected to its action for 
an unduly lengthy period of time. Then, Dr. 
Charles E. Woodruff, published his book, ^The 
Effects of Tropical Light on White Men,^ 
(1905), and showed for the first time that the 
long-continued action of the solar rays are 
frequently harmful, especially to blond persons, 
and that human as well as plant protoplasm is 
frequently disintegrated by the action of the 
sun’s direct rays, too long continued. He 
showed that many animals possessed natural 
defenses from light; and that nature protected 
those living in the tropics from the action of 
the sun’s rays by heavy pigmentation. If this 
pigmentation be lacking, disastrous results often 
follow prolonged exposure to the sun’s rays. 

Doctor Woodruff’s book created a mild sen- 
sation when it was published While it had 
always been accepted, without question, that 
sunlight was beneficial, especially for the sick; 
Doctor Woodruff contended^ that darkness is 
beneficial and that sunlight is stimulating and 
irntating. Especially those suffering from tu- 
berculosis should seek shade, according to Doc- 
tor Woodruff. 

Dr. Adolphus Knopf, however, considers 
that this theory is erroneous, and that such 
statements are exaggerations. Doctor Knopf 
addressed some 50 of the leading authonties on 
the subject of tuberculosis, asking them the 
following questions . 

Whether sunlight is harmful in cool or cold 
weather to the average tuberculous patient, 
provided he is careful to protect his head. 

Whether the improvement noted among 
patients in winter in the temperate zones is 
due to the absence of sunlight or other reasons. 
Whether solar therapy, or sun-baths, are of 
any value in carefully selected cases under 
proper supervision 

Whether Doctor Woodruff’s theory that 
blonds would do better in cold weather and cold- 
climate conditions and brunettes in warm has 
any foundation. 

Forty-odd answers were received to ^this 
circular letter. In nearly all the letters received, 
the same answers were found * that the improve- 
ment noted in the winter months, in tuberculous 
patients, was due to the cold, and in no way 
depended upon the degree of sunlight present; 
and that brunettes and blonds both benefited 
equally in cold weather and suffered in warm. 

Further, Doctor Knopf pointed out that the 
majority of those who die from tuberculosis 
live and sleep in dark unventilated rooms, into 
which sunlight does not enter and that scrofu- 
lous and skin diseases are almost always found 


among those who live in sunless tenement 
houses. Further, sunlight is known to kill the 
germs of consumption in a few minutes, when 
they are exposed to its action Thus, while 
there is doubtless a gram of truth in Doctor 
Woodruff’s contention, it is greatly over-stated 

Cliromopathy — Of late years, the system of 
color cure, known as ^^chromopathy,^^ has arisen, 
being defended chiefly by Doctor Babbitt, in his 
laborious work ^Principles of Light and Color, ^ 
though the system has been championed, also, by 
other^ writers.^ The fundamental idea of the 
doctrine consists in the application of varied 
colored lights, — the color depending upon the 
condition of the patient and the disease from 
which he has been suffering. Thus, red is used 
where there is a lack of vitality in the system, 
where emaciation is noticable, where there 
is deficient nutrition, etc 

Blue is applied to all conditions of the 
system where there is inflammation, bleeding, 
etc, also in nervous cases 

^ Green is said to be useful in conjunction 
with blue and red; and yellow is considered a 
cerebral stimulant, and an emetic or laxative. 
Combined with red, forming orange, it is con- 
ceived to be useful in cold, dormant and 
chronicly sluggish conditions 

How far such ^instructions® are justified is 
not known; but little credence can be placed in 
the theones advanced The chief argument in 
favor^ of its tenets seems to be a series of 
experiments conducted some years ago by M 
Camille Flammarion, the French astronomer, 
who found that lettuce grown under red glass 
grew four times as rapidly as that grown in 
ordinary sunlight, while that grown under 
blue glass was insignificant. If plants are 
thus affected, it is argued, why not animals^ 
The whole details of the system will be found 
in Doctor Babbitt’s work, before referred to. 

The Color-Cure, above mentioned, must not 
be confounded with treatment by^ means of 
X-Rays or Fmsen rays, both of which are rec- 
ognized measures of great utility The value of 
the color-cure, as commonly understood, is not 
accepted by the majonty of reputable physi- 
cians. See Color Cure. 

Solomon Islands. In the Pacific Ocean. 
Germany owns part of the group (vide Ger- 
man New Guinea). Under Bntish protection 
are the following islands of the Solomon group 
Guadalcanar, Malaita, Isabel, Kausagi, Choiseul, 
and some other small islands Total area, 12,- 
000 square miles The population is about 
150,000, of whom 250 are Europeans. Tulagi is 
the seat of government, which is in charge of 
a Resident Commissioner. The revenue for 
1909-10 amounted to about $56,500, and the 
expenditure to $42,500 The chief products of 
agriculture in the Islands are sweet potatoes, 
pineapples, bananas, coffee, and cocoa About 
3,425 acres of land are devoted to the growth 
of cocoanuts Copra, pearl shells, and ivory 
nuts ae collected The exports consist of the 
majonty of the products, and amounted in 
1907-08 to the value of about $58,(00; the im- 
ports in that year were valued at $246,000. 
Prior to 1904, the Commonwealth of Australia 
obtained laborer-recruits from the Protecto- 
rate, as many as 650 leaving the Islands in one 
year, of whcih the majority were employed in 
Queensland. 

Solutions, Recent Studies of. Theories as 
to the nature and constitution of solutions have 
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undergone a great change within the past few quently had much to commend it. Yet while 
years Up to the year 1887, chemical theories we thus hold that the elements calcium, carbon 
and explanations held the ground exclusively and oxygen are in calaum carbonate, we do 
Since the days of Lavoisier, chemical combina- not argue that this compound contains calcium 
tions ^ which exhibit definite qualitative and oxide and carbon dioxide, even though the last 
quantitative composition that cannot be varied two substances will unite, and thus form cal- 
gradually ^ have been known as compounds ; cium carbonate, or though they may be obtained 
whereas, in solutions, the proportion may be as decornposition products of the latter corn- 
varied almost at will Compounds having defi- pound We write our formula for calcium car- 
nite proportions, in other words, are chemical bonate CaCOg, because of the precipitation 
compounds; those having indefinite proportions methods by which the compound may be pre- 
are solutions. pared, and because of the formulae that we as- 

Solutions were accordingly studied from the sign to soluble carbonates on the basis of the 
purely chemical point of view for nearly a cen- products that they yield by electrolysis We 
tury , until the year 1887, when two epoch-mak- consequently hold that the carbon dioxide and 
ing discoveries changed the order of things, hme that form when calcium carbonate is heat- 
and forced scientific men to regard solutions ed result from the rearrangement of the atoms 
from the physical, as well as, or rather instead ^nd splitting of the compound on account of 
of, the older point of view. These discoveries violence to which it has been subjected by 
were the Van Hoff theory of dilute solutions heating it very highly Similarly when we rec- 
and the theory of electrolytic dissociation of ognize that carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are 
Arrhenius. The theories are really supple- contained m cane sugar, we do not argue that 
mentary, to a great extent, as is well known latter consists of water and carbon, though 
This forced scientific men to regard solutions these products may among others be obtained 
from a different point of view, and what may by heating sugar. Likewise we are loth to con- 
be called the physical theories date from that elude that proteins contain ammo-acids, simply 
year. These theories were popularized and because they result as cleavage products when 
strengthened by the later work of Wilhelm the proteins are subjected to certain rather 
Ostwald. drastic treatment. 

For a number of years after this, physical The subj'ect of chemical solutions is occu- 
theones of solutions were common, and it is pying a larger and larger place in modern sci- 
only comparatively recently that the chemical entific chemistry, until they now occupy a 
tiieories have again been forced to the front, position by themselves, and specialists are de- 
owing to the fact that the physical theories voting their time almost entirely to a study of 
have been found insufficient to include and ex- these mixtures A few highly important re- 
plain all the facts Data collected since 18S7 suits have been obtained and deductions drawn 
show us that the physical theories are mad- from a study of these substances, which have a 
equate, and that a return must be made, at bearing upon the whole of theoretic and practi- 
least in part, to the older chemical, theories cal chemistry Dr. Louis Kahlenberg, for 

In a recent address before the American example, in speakmg of solutions before the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, American Association for the Advancement of 
Dr Louis Kahlenberg said: Science, said in part: 

^^Our methods for ascertaining the struc- ^*^The act of solution is accompanied by all 
ture of chemical compounds are quite numer- the phenomena that are observed in the case of 
ous, but they readily fall into a few categories, changes that are regarded as chemical by com- 
So we argue as to the structure of a compound mon consent, and this shows that solutions are 
from its synthesis, from its analysis, from its chemical in character. We commonly say that 
behavior toward various other chemical agents, whenever substances combine chemically with 
from alteration by the application of pressure, each other, the new substance formed has prop- 
heat, electncity, light, and kindred agenaes, erties that are quite different from those pos- 
and also from its various physical and physi- sessed by the original sustances While this 
ological properties Thus, for example, it has jg true, it is also the case that some of the 
always been considered sound reasoning that, properties are not changed at all, while others 
because red precipitate can be formed from ^re but slightly modified, and still others are 
mercury ^ and oxygen, these substances are in ^^ry greatly altered indeed. So, for instance, 
red precipitate, which conclusion is venfied by the weight remains unchanged during chemical 
the fact that the latter compound may be de- action; the specific heat is frequently altered a 
composed into oxygen and mercury ^ little, whereas the color, volume, and other 

There has never been any objection to the properties, may be very greatly affected In 
argument that if one of the elements actually general, we may say that, when an element or 
enters into the compound during the latter s compound enters into combination with other 
formation, or can be obtained from the com- elements or compounds, each of the ingredients 
pound either in the free state or in combination of the new substance formed, tends to retain 
with other elements, that element is actually its original characteristics as far as the new 
in the compound. So, since calcium carbonate conditions to which it has been subjected per- 
may be made from calcium, carbon, and oxygen, mit. In reality, every chemist is well aware of 
we argue that these elements and these only, this, though so far as I know the idea has never 
are contained in calcium carbonate before been stated in so many words. . 

Again, when calcium carbonate is heated, The degree to which an element loses its ori^- 
calcium oxide and carbon dioxide, and these nal properties on entering into combination with 
only are obtained, and conversely calcium car- other elements depends very largely upon 
bonate may be formed by the union of calaum whether the chemical change involved is a dras- 
oxide and carbon dioxide These facts were tic or a mild one, which in turn is principally 
duly expressed by the old dualistic formula determined by the energy accompanyments of 
for calaum carbonate CaO, CO2, which conse- the reaction. In the study of solutions, which 
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in general represent rather compounds formed 
by relatively mild changes, as compared with 
many of the stereotyped chemical reactions, the 
thought just expressed is particularly helpful.® 

In some quarters the idea is still prevalent 
that electrolytes are essentially different from 
non-electrolytes in their chemical behavior 
Ttus is thoroughly fallacious, for all chemical 
changes that occur in electrolytes can now be 
reproduced as a type, and as to rapidity in the 
best of insulators. An electrolytic solution be- 
haves hke any other solution, except that it 
has the^ property of conducting elecricity with 
concomitant chemical decomposition. There is 
no way known at present in which any one can 
foretell whether a given solution will conduct a 
current or not The only way to find out is by 
actual trial with the electric current itself. 

There is again scarcely any difference 
between colloidal solutions and crystalline sub- 
stances It is now possible to separate crystal- 
line bodies from each other by dialysis, also 
crystalline bodies from those whch have never 
been obtained in the crystalline state, by having 
the latter pass through the septum and the crys- 
talloids remain behind, and indeed even two 
colloids may be separated from each other by 
dialysis, as has been demonstrated by direct 
experiment 

The most important general conclusion that 
has been reached during the past few years re- 
garding solutions is that they are now regarded 
from the chemical instead of from the purely 
physical point of view This has been a great 
help the clear recognition that solutions are 
really chemical in character has done much 
towards an understanding of the subject, and 
towards furthering the study of the subject in 
the future. 

Somers System of Taxation, See Tax As- 
ssEssMENTs, AUTOMATIC; and Ohio, History, 
1910. 

South Africa. See Union of South Africa, 

THE. 

South African Customs Bureau. As a re- 
sult of the conference of Customs Ofihcers, held 
in March 1904, the various governments in the 
then existing Customs Union agreed to the es- 
tablishment as from i July 1905, of a South 
Afncan Customs Statistical Bureau, whose 
headquarters are at present in Cape Town. This 
bureau compiles all statistics relating to the im- 
ports into and exports from the Union of 
South Afnca, Southern Rhodesia, and North- 
Western Rhodesia The Bureau is also 
charged with the allocation of Customs Duties 
in respect of duty-paid goods removed from 
the Union to either of the Rhodesias, or vice 
versa, and is now under the direct control of 
the Department of Commerce and Industries 
of the Union of South Afnca. 

South America. See Argentine Republic, 
Bolivia, Brazil, British Guiana, Chile, 
Colombia, Dutch Guiana, Ecuador, French 
Guiana, Nicaragua, Peru, Venezuela 

South Australia, See Australia. 

South Carolina. A State of the South At- 
lantic Division of the United States, having, 
according to the census of 1910, a population 
of i>5iS>40O, a gain of 13.1 per cent over 1900. 
The population per square mile is 497 The 
area is 3o>989 square miles, of which 400 is 
water. Columbia is the capital; population, 


Agriculture. — The running bales of cotton, 
counting round as half bales and excluding 
linters, ginned to 13 Dec. 1910, were 1,107,550 
The cotton crop of 1909 was 1,137,382 The 
acreage, production and value of the important 
farm crops of South Carolina for 1910 was as 
follows Corn, production, 44,733,000 bushels, 
acrease 2,418,000, value $36,681,000, winter 
wheat : production 4,983,000 bushels, acreage 

453.000, value, $6,279,000, oats, production 

4.599.000 bushels, acreage 219,000, value 
^989, 000; rye, production 40,000 bushels, acre- 
age 4,000, value $58,000; rice, production 

357.000 bushels, acreage 17,000, value $268,000; 
potatoes, production 900,000 bushels, acreage 

10.000, value $945,000; hay, production 84,000 
tons, acreage 67,000, value $1,344,000; tobacco, 
production 18,900,000 pounds, acreage 30,000, 
value $1,625,400 The farm animals on i Jan 
1910 were as follows Horses 87,000, value, 
$11,049,000; mules 144,000, value $22,752,000; 
milch cows 140,000, value $4,046,000; other cat- 
tle 227,000, value $2,724,000; sheep 56,000, value 
$134,000, sheep of shearing age, 50,000 J aver- 
age weight of fleece, four pounds; per cent of 
shnnkage, 42 ; wool, washed and unwashed, 

200.000 pounds; wool scoured, 116,000 pounds 
There were 699,000 swine, of the value of 
$5,033,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing — The phos- 
phate beds are in a belt near the source of the 
Wanda River in Charleston County, and they 
extend to the mouth of the Broad River The 
belt is parallel with the coast, and runs back 20 
miles The last figures obtainable show an an- 
nual phosphate production of 225,495 tons, 
value $989,881. The clay products amounted to 
$615,248 The deep mines of the State yielded 
2,560 fine ounces of gold, and the placer, 39 
The gold production for 1909, however, only 
amounted to $3,500 in value The silver pro- 
duction was 200 fine ounces, value $100 The 
gold was produced from two placers and five 
deep mmes There are also gas, coke, gas and 
coal oil The mineral products were valued at 
$2,081,001. The capital employed in the man- 
ufacturing interests was $1^,422,224, and the 
value of the product $79,370,262 The wage- 
earners numbered 59,441, and the wages paid 
$13,868,950 Cotton goods is the leading indus- 
try, the capital employed amounting to 

8 2,337,429, material $34,308,311, and the output 
9,437,044 There were 37,271 employed in 
the industry Lumber and timber products, fer- 
tilizer and cotton seed and oil cake are other 
important industries. 

Fisheries. — The last figures show the em- 
ployment of 2,559 persons in the fishing indus- 
tries of the State There were 108 vessels and 
1,719 boats used. The value of the fishing prod- 
ucts amounted to $288,328 The oyster was the 
most important product There were taken 
1,563,100 bushels, of the value of $136,790 The 
shad catch was 464,400 pounds, value $40,730. 
Other fish are sea bass, whiting, shrimp, prawn, 
terrapin, trout, sheepshead, and clams. 

Government — The Governor is Cole L 
Blease, Democrat, salary $3,500, term two years 
from Jan 1911 Some other State officers are: 
Lieutenant-Governor, C. A. Smith, Secretary of 
State, R. M McCown; Attorney-General, J F 
Lyon; Comptroller-General, A W Jones The 
State Legislature in both houses is composed 
entirely of Democrats The United States Sen- 
ators are Benj'amin R. Tillman and Ellison D. 
Smith, both Democrats The Representatives in 
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Congress are George S Legare, James T 
Byrnes, Wyatt Aiken, Joseph T. Johnson, David 
E Finley, J. Edwin Ellerbe, and Asbury F 
Lever 

Finance — The bonded debt of the State is 
$6,526,885 The valuation of the real estate is 
$136,438,358, and of the personal property, 
$134,667,944 The tax rate is 5.75 per 1,000. 
The last available figures showed receipts of 
$2,914,102, and expenditures of $2,489,732 
There are 31 National banks with 18,275 depos- 
itors, and $5,746,86126 deposits, 117 State 
banks having 20,576 depositors, and $4,167,85873 
■deposits; three private banks, having 573 de- 
positors, and $283,627 13 deposits. The Sav- 
ings banks have 32,380 depositors, and 
$9,808,101 98 deposits 

Religion and Education — The Baptists and 
Methodists are the prevailing religious denom- 
inations The Baptists number 122,153 male, 
and 202,659 female ; the Methodists, 93,278 male 
and 134,200 female, the Presbyterians, 13,086 
male and 18,508 female The annual expendi- 
ture for the free schools was $1,898,^5, and 
for State colleges, $527,000 The pupils en- 
rolled in the schools were 319,614, and the av- 
•erage daily attendance, 231,289. The teachers 
numbered 6,436 There were 12 colleges and 
higher institutions of learning, with 296 pro- 
fessors and instructors and 3,122 male and 1,004 
female students. Their total income was 
$709,998, and the value of the productive funds, 

$997,074 

Chanties and Corrections — The charities 
maintained by the State are a hospital for the 
insane, an asylum for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, a Confederate Home, and an mdu‘»trial 
home. The appropriation for pensions amounted 
to $250,000; for the Confederate Home, 
$14,000; for the industrial school, $7,500, and 
the insane hospital, $272,701 There are also 
•9 orphan asylums, 10 hospitals, and 10 homes 
for^ adults and children, supported by private 
individuals Charleston and Columbia have 
their own overseers for the poor The County 
Commissioners have charge elsewhere A three 
years' ^ residence is considered a legal settle- 
ment in order to obtain relief For the last 
fiscal year for which figures are available, the 
total receipts were $133,34468, and the expendi- 
tures $86,56977 The inmates of the peniten- 
tiary numbered 81 1. Part of the receipts are 
from farm products where the convicts labor. 

Legislation — There are annual sessions 
limited to 40 days The 1909 session passed acts 
requiring electric railway companies to equip 
cars with closed vestibules in winter for the 
protection of the motermen ; creating a board 
of commissioners on uniformity of legislation; 
regulating the manufacture and sale of com- 
mercial fertilizers; making it a misdemeanor 
to publish the name of any victim of rape or 
assault with intent to ravish, and permitting the 
evidence of the women to be taken by deposi- 
tion ; prohibiting unfair commercial descrimina- 
tion between sections of the^ State, and^ unfair 
competition by selling goods in one locality at a 
low price to destroy the business of compet- 
itors, making it a misdemeanor to solicit orders 
for liquor and requiring banks to accumulate a 
25 per cent reserve. 

South Dakota. A State of the West North 
Central Division, having a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1910, of 583,888, a gain of 
45.4 per cent The population per square mile 


is 76. The State has an area of 77,614 square 
miles. The capital is Pierre 

Agriculture — There are more than 40,000 
acres at present under irngation, and the Fed- 
eral Government is planning to reclaim 100,000 
more in the semi-arid land of the Belle Fourche 
Valley. There is a $200,000 fund for irri- 
gation in the western section. The acreage, 
production and value of the important farm 
crops for 1910 is as follows. Com, 54,050,000 
bushels, acreage 2,162,000, value $21,620,000; 
spring wheat 46,720,000 bushels, acreage 

3.650.000, value $41,581,000; oats 35,075,000 
bushels, acreage 1,525,000, value $10,522,000; 
barley, 18,655,000 bushels, acreage 1,025,000, 
value $10,633,000, rye 595,000 bushels, acreage 

35.000, value $363,000, flaxseed 3,300,000 bush- 
els, acreage 660,000 value $7,5 57, 000, potatoes 
2,420 bushels, acreage 55,000, value $2,057,000; 
hay 408,000 tons, acreage 510,000, value 
$2,897,000 The farm animals on i Jan 1910 
were horses 612,000, value $64,260,000, mules 

10.000, value $1,210,000; milch cows 656,000, 
value $21,648,000; other cattle 1,341,000, value 
$28,832,000; sheep 829,000, value $3,316,000; 
sheep of shearing age i April 1909, 650,000; 
average weight of fleece, 65 pounds, per cent 
of shrinkage, 60, wool, washed and unwashed, 
4,225,000 pounds , wool, scoured, 690,000 
pounds The swine number 805,000, value 
$8,936,000 

Mining and Manufacturing — Gold is the 
chief mineral of the State It is found in the 
Black Hills, the production being in the main 
from the Homestake Mine. The last available 
figures ^ve the annual gold production at 
33I»363 fine ounces, and its value $6,840,900; 
silver, 205,600 fine ounces, commercial value, 
$107,000. The distnbution of the amount of 
gold and silver extracted is as follows Gold, 
369,945 fine ounces, from the deep mines, and 
481 placer; and silver, 245,202 fine ounces dry 
silicious ores, and 3,500 fine ounces lead ores. 
Natural gas, lead,^ stone, and clay products are 
also to be found in the State The number of 
manufacturing establishments according to the 
last figures were 1,019, a gain of 49 per cent 
over 1904, the capital, $12,971,000, a gain of 71 
per cent for the same penod; the cost of ma- 
terial, $11463,000, a gain of 32 per cent; sal- 
aries and wages, $2,901,000, a gain of 69 per 
cent, miscellaneous expenses, $1, 395^000, a gam 
of 68 per cent; value of the products, 
$17,845,000, a gam of 36 per cent, the value 
added by manufacture (products less cost of 
material) was $6,382,000, a gain of 45 per cent; 
number of salaried officials and clerks, 679; 
wage-earners, 3,585 There are 28 steam laun- 
dries, and the capital invested is $336,000 Flour 
and grist milling and lumber and timber are 
leading manufacturing industnes 

Government — The Governor is Robert S 
Vessey (Republican), salary $3,000 per annum, 
whose term of office is two years, and expires 
in Jan 1913. Other State officers are Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Frank M. Byrne; Secretary of 
State, R S. Polley .Treasurer, George Johnson ; 
Attorney-General, Royal C Johnson; Auditor, 
H. B. Anderson, all Republicans The compo- 
sition of the Legislature is as follows Sen- 
ate Republicans, 34; Democrats, ii; House- 
Republicans, 99, Democrats, 16. The United 
States Senators are Robert J Gamble and Coe 
I Crawford, both Republicans The Congress- 
men are Charles H. Burke and Eben W Mar- 
tin, also Republicans, 
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Finance — The State Debt, 30 June 1910, noble work of pole-hunting in the Antarctic 
was ^70,425 23 For the fiscal year ending 30 Nevertheless, the former spirit of unfriendly n- 
June 1910, the receipts amounted to $5,229,75101, \alry has altogether vanished from these expe- 
and the disbursements $4,567,18253 The as- ditions. The spirit of helpful coperation, 
sessed valuation of the real property is which enables several explorations to be car- 
$235,006,539, and personal, $86,064,126. The ried on simultaneously for a common end, has 
rate of taxation is $4 per 1,000. There are 59 gradually been displacing that of antagonism. 
National banks, w’lth 12,823 depositors, and In this respect South Polar research may be 
$3,703,23844 deposits, 332 State banks, with said to have become international. And this 
22,642 depositors and $7,547,08507 deposits spint has been manifestly at work ever since 
private banks, with 859 depositors and 1905, when the German, Drygalski, the Eng- 
$280,67381. The State has five loan and trust lishman, Robert Scott; the Swede, Norden- 
companies, wdth 3,664 depositors, and $858,198 55 skjold; the Frenchman, Charcot, and the Scotch- 
deposits There are 10 savings banfe, with man, Bruce, have all helped to lift the veil that 
3,024 depositors, and $684,11368 deposits. hangs over the Antarctic region 

Religion and Education — The more Impor- Among most recent Antarctic explorations 
tant religious denominations are the following: those of Lord Shackleton, made during 1908-09, 
Roman Catholic, 28,669 male and 27,998 female; stand out preeminent Starting from Erebus 

Lutheran 18,859 male and 18,523 female; Meth- Island, South Victoria Land, in the spring of 

odist, 5,811 male and 9)324 female; Baptist, 1908, four important land journeys were made 
2,364 male and 3»723 female. There was ex- “by Shackleton's series of expeditions toward 

pended for common schools during the last the South Pole 

fiscal year, $732,18783. The pupils enrolled The first culminated in the ascent of the 
numbered 117,609, and the average daily at- Erebus volcano— -an altitude of 13,379 feet — 
tendance^ was 72,363 The State has seven on 10 March 1908 The second journey was for 
universities and colleges, with 1,206 male and the South Pole direct It was begun on 29 Oct. 
1,191 female students Their total income was 1908, and lasted five weeks. Traveling over 
$430,104 ^ ^ the Great Ice Barrier, the party passed Scott’s 

Charities and Corrections — In the list of farthest south, to find the coast of the Antarc- 
chanties are eight hospitals, two orphan asy- tic Continent directly to their right. Pushing 
lums, a home for adults, a school for the deaf, ahead, it found itself within iii statute miles 
and another for the blind A pauper to be cared of the South Pole on 9 Jan 1909, when far- 
for must have settled 90 days in the county, ther progress was rendered physically impos- 
There is the right to appeal to the County Cir- sible through lack of food. On i March this 
cuit Court judge if relief be refused The party returned to winter quarters Even while 
State has institutions for the blind, deaf, feeble- this expedition was still in progress another 
minded; a hospital for the insane, and a train- was under way to the northwest This party 
ing school The Federal Government has a passed across the interior ice cap and reached 
hospital for insane Indians the South Magnetic Pole— 72® 25' S. Lat. 

Legislation. — The Legislature meets bien- 155* 16' E. Long — on i Jan. 1909 A fourth 
nially, the session being limited to 60 days. The party traveled far inland up the Ferrar glacier, 
last session was in 1909, when acts were passed The entire expedition returned home in the 
fixing a maximum of 2 cents a mile for passen- spring of 1909 The cost of the expedition 
ger fare, penalizing railroad ^companies for de- was so great that Mr Shackleton, on his re- 
lays in adjusting claims, giving the railpad turn, found himself $175,000 in debt, despite 
commissioners junsdiction over the telephone the large funds he had previously raised for the 
companies, fixing $10,000 as the maximum purpose. Fortunately, the British government 
recovery in injury cases by wrongful death, pro- made him a grant of $100,000 
viding standard forms of life and fire insur- The scientific results of this remarkable se- 
ance poliaes, prohibiting trusts and rnonopolies rigg of exploration — which all but reached its 
proinding for pnmaiy elections, creating a live- goal — are numerous Conclusive evidence was 
stock samta^r board, distributing hog cholera secured to prove that the Antarctic icebergs 
serum, enacting measures to prevent spread of are largely or wholly snowbergs. The South 
disease among sheep, and «foul brood» among Poie mystery has been absolutely dispelled, and 
bees, a pure food and pure drug law, regulating numerous other scientific theories have been 
hotels, a law providing for the planting and either confirmed or disproved In view of the 
cai« of fOTest trees and inspection of nursenes great value of these explorations, their pro- 
and imported trees to prevent mtroducUon and n,oter has been duly honored by the entire 
spread .of mjunous msects, indrtermmate sen- scientific world In America the National Ge- 
tences m certmn cases of first offense, and giv- ographical Society, before whom the explorer 
mg portion of convict’s earning to support of lectured in Washington on 26 March 1910, pre- 
his family. sented him with the Hubbard Gold Medal In 

Southern Nigeria. See British West England he was knighted for his great achieve- 
Africa. ment. By penetrating farther than any of his 

South Polar Research. While recent events predecessors, Lord Shackleton really reached 
in the history of South Polar exploration have the very heart of the Polar region (88** 23’) and 
not been so startling as those in the Northern proved beyond doubt the existence of a South 
region, Antarctic progress has been much more Polar continent His unprecedented success 
steady. Never in the annals of Antarctic dis- naturally gave a new impetus to Antarctic ex- 
covety have so many explorers been engaged ploration Lord Shackleton, who is cred- 
in the search for the South Pole. The achieve- ited with the possession of great organizing 
ments of former times are being constantly and power, a vivid imagination, and the originality 
rapidly outdone^ Moreover, recent explorations of genius in devising plans, has certainly dem- 
of the Antarctic assume a more international onstrated what may be done in Antarctic explo- 
character than heretofore To-day Jew of the ration by one working with a free hani a firm 
principal countries are not represented in the purpose, and a mature plan. The National, Ge^ 
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ographic Magazine calls Lord Shackleton’s nar- 
rative ®one of the most inspiring stones of 
adventure and accomplishment ever told, the 
courage, wit, pluck, resourcefulness, and good 
comradship of the leader and his men making a 
most thrilling tale^^ 

Inspired by this wonderful achievement, no 
fewer than hve Antarctic expeditions were 
planned for igio-ii These include one by 
Capt. Robert F Scott, of England; one by 
Capt Roald Amundsen, of Norway; one by 
Wilhelm Filchner, of Germany, and one under 
the combined auspices of the Peary Arctic 
Club and the National Geographic Society of 
America. This shows clearly enough both the 
national and international character of pres- 
ent-day Antarctic exploration 

Captain Scott’s plan is to establish two 
bases on the Antarctic ice barrier in January 
or February of iQii, one at MacNurdo Bay 
and the other at King Edward’s Land, or some 
450 miles apart — to be, if possible, connected 
by wireless telegraph stations Each of these 
bases will be about 850 statute miles from the 
South Pole, and by means of them the two 
ends of the barrier are to be explored. Then 
from one of these points, the 850 miles to tlie 
pole are to be covered. The route will lie over 
ice and mountains, and the means of transport 
will be motor sledges (an innovation in polar 
exploration) and sledges drawn by ponies and 
dogs. It is expected that the journey both 
ways will be accomplished in from 120 to 150 
days, the expedition to have $200,000 at its 
disposal. 

The plan Filchner, the German explorer, 
would carry out is not a very new one; but, 
aside from the main question of Antarctic ex- 
plorers, he puts an altogether new problem to 
the foreground His task will be, chiefly, the 
cleanng up of the relation between the east 
and the west Polar regions He is greatly^ in- 
terested to determine whether these two regions 
are connected or divided, and to this great 
geographical mystery — a mystery greater than 
the South Pole itself, scientists believe — the 
German explorer intends to address himself 
Preparations for FilchneFs expedition were to 
be made during the summer of 1910, but the 
start will not be made before the summer fol- 
lowing In carrying out his plan, Filchner pro- 
poses to employ two small vessels, needed to 
steer through the ice-channels; sledges, drawn 
by ponies from Greenland and dogs^ from Cen- 
tral Asia. The entire expedition, it is expected, 
will require about three years, but no very un- 
usual outlay. 

With so many expeditions either actually 
under way or contemplated for the coming year, 
1911 promises well to eclipse eveoihing ever 
done in Antarctic explorabon That the va- 
rious parties intend, as we have seen, to attack 
the problem in different ways and at different 
places, lends still greater hope to their joint en- 
terprise Now that the North Pole mystery is 
believed to haye been solved, the South Palor 
explorers seem to be determined to solve that 
of the Antarctic also Bntish workers in this 
field are at present by far the more systematic 
and energetic The fact that the Arctic prize 
seems to have been won by an Amencan, in- 
spires English Antarctic explorers with especial 
enthusiasm 

An American expedition, headed by ^ Capt. 
Robert A Bartlett and Harry Whitney, is an- 
nounced to set out for the South Pole m a race 


against the Scott British expedition, which has 
already started The American expedition will 
sail in the Fall of 1911 Its hnancing will be by 
private individuals The last seaport will prob- 
abl\ be Punta Arenas, Chile, and an effort will 
be made to reach Coats Land before navigation 
IS closed up in Februan\ Coats Land is terra 
incognita The expedition under Bruce discov- 
ered It m 1904, but made no landing The 
American expedition plans to make its polar 
dash from there, over a distance of about 800 
miles * Coats Land,^^ states Captain Bartlett, 

almost opposite the point from which 
Shackieton started his land journey toward the 
pole. We’ll start our land j ourney in the spring, 
after the Arctic night, when the light comes 
back The relay system of sledding will be 
used, with ^ caches^ of provisions at intervals 
of about every 100 miles There will be 15 
sledges, each in charge of a member of the ex- 
pedition® The expedition will consist of about 
25 men For clothing, furs will be used en- 
tirely Pemmican, biscuits, and tea will be the 
mam food Dogs will be used for the 
sledges ® 

Capt Robert F. Scott, the Bntish rival of 
Whitney and Bartlett, left Cardiff 15 June 1910 
The ship he employed, the Terra Nova, is 
an old Dundee whaler, built a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but thoroughly refitted for its Ant- 
arctic journey^ Scott’s expedition, when it 
started, was said to be the most completely and 
ingeniously equipped of anv that ever set out 
on a polar quest It comprises 60 men in all 
Scott’s route is from New Zealand southward 
His southern base is Maemurdo Sound, almost 
directly opposite Coats Land, where Whitney 
and Bartlett expect to start their ^^dash®^ to the 
pole In Jan iqti the Scott expedition prcK 
poses to land 22 to form a western party, with a 
hut, provisions, and equipment, and to establish 
a western station By the end of February the 
western party will have established a system of 
depots south of the ice barrier, In Apnl it is 
expected that the Terra Nova will return to 
New Zealand. In October those left behind in- 
tend to begin the actual dash for he pole — six 
months ahead of Whitney and Bartlett, if the 
plans of the latter are earned out. A feature 
of the Scott expedition is the employment of an 
improved motor sledge which will partly take 
the place of the dogs and ponies m hauling the 
loads 

Spain. Spain is a monarchy occupying the 
eastern part of the Iberian Peninsula in south- 
western Europe. At one time its colonial pos- 
sessions included more than half the Western 
Hemisphere, but they are now reduced to the 
Baleanc and Canary Islands and the Spanish 
possessions on the north and west coast of 
Afnca 

Area and Population — The area of conti- 
nental Spam is 190,050 square miles; with the 
colonies the total area is. 104783 square miles 
The country is divided into 49 provinces, of 
which Barcelona and Vizcaya (Biscay) are 
most populous, the average population per 
square mile bemg 967, and the total population 
in 1908, 19.712,585 The pnncipal cities are 
Madrid with 540,000 inhabitants, Barcelona 
with 700,000, Valencia with 214,000, Seville with 

150.000, Malaga with 130,000, Murcia with 

112.000, Carthagena with 100,000, and Zaragoza 
with 100,000 There are also it other towns 
with over 50,000 inhabitants The average rate 
of increase in the population is about o go. The 
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population of Ceuta is 13,000 Spain also has 
on the African coast the Alhucema Isles, with 
a population of 353, the Chafennas, 652; Me- 
lilla, 8,956; Penon de la Gomera, 321, and Rio 
del Oro, 130 The North African possessions 
are used chiefly as convict stations. Emigration 
in 1907 amounted to 130,640, and was chiefly to 
Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and Mexico The peo- 
ple are mostly of the more or less homogeneous 
Spanish race. The Basques number 440,000, 
and are found mostly in the Pyrrenean region 
They belong to a different race from the Span- 
ish, being the original inhabitants of the coun- 
try, and their language forms the foundation 
of the Spanish lan^age They were the 
Cantabri of Roman history There are 60,000 
Morescoes in the south, 500 gypsies, and a small 
number of Jews. 

Government — The present constitution of 
Spain dates from 30 June 1876, and by it the 
executive rests in the King, and the^ power to 
make laws the Cortes with the King^ The 
senate and^ congress are equal in authority. The 
present King, Alfonso XIII, son of the late 
King Alfonso XII and Maria Christina, an 
Austnan princess, was bom after his father's 
death, 17 May 1886. On 31 May 1906 he mar- 
ried Pnncess Victoria Eugenie, daughter of the 
late Pnnce Henry of Battenberg and Princess 
Beatrice of England The heir to the throne is 
Prince Alfonso, bom 10 May 1907. Prince 
Jaime and the Princess Beatrice are the other 
children of the marriage The royal family be- 
longs to the House of Bourbon. 

Finance — The revenue for 1909 amounted 
to $187,414,755, and the expenditure to 
$186,392,825 In 1910 the outstanding debt 
amounted to 9,418,001,057 pesetas 

Army. — See Armies of the World. 

Navy. — See Navies of the World. 

Education and Religion. — According to the 
latest available returns about 70 per cent of ^e 
inhabitants of Spam can neither read nor write. 
Some four centuries ago the universities of 
Spain were centers of culture and science for 
all Europe, but there has never been a time 
when there was anything like general education 
in the country By a law of 1857 education was 
to be compulsory, and there was to be a pri- 
mary school for every 500 inhabitants, but this 
law has not been enforced, partly on account 
of the extreme poverty of many; parts of Spam. 
There is now, however, a Minister of Educa- 
tion, with a council, and 10 educational distncts, 
with the universities as centers The total sum 
spent per year on primary education is about 
$5,000,000. Most of the children are educated 
free. There are at present about 26,000 public 
schools with 2,000,000 pupils; there are over 

6,000 private schools, with 350,000 pupils The 
law requires that there shall be in every prov- 
ince a middle-class school preparing for the 
universities, of which there are nine, the total 
attendance being about 16,000 The universi- 
ties are at Barcelona,^ Granada, Madrid, Sala- 
manca, Santiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, 
and Zaragoza The government also supports 
various special schools for engineenng, agri- 
culture, architecture, music and the fine arts, 
etc The national church of Spain is the Ro- 
man Catholic, and practically the whole popula- 
tion IS of ,that^ faith There are about 30,000 
non-Catholics, including 7,000 Protestants and 
^000 Jews. About 5,200 religious are engaged 
in school work of various kinds. There are 
about 3,253 religious orders in Spain, 597 of , 


which are for men, and 2,656 for women. Of 
those for men, 294 are devoted to education, 92 
to the training of 'missionaries, and 97 to the 
training of priests There are in all some 

10.000 monks The orders for women com- 
prise 910 for education, 1,029 for charity, and 
717 for a contemplative life. There are about 

40.000 nuns 

Agriculture — Spain is, and has always been, 
a country whose interests are mainly agricul- 
tural, and for this reason many of the prov- 
inces are extremely poor, the soil having 
become worked out. 7965 per cent of the land 
is reckoned productive , of this 33.8 per cent *is 
given to ^ farms and gardens, 3 7 to vineyards, 
16 to olive culture, 197 to natural grass, and 
208 to fruits In recent years the soil has been 
greatly subdivided. In 1800 there were 677,520 
farms, and there are now 3,426,083 recorded 
assessments to the property tax. The principal 
crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, maize, vines, 
and olives. Other products are esparto, flax, 
hemp, pulse, oranges, and hazel nuts 

Fisheries — In the fisheries, the total num- 
ber of boats employed is about 14,700, and the 
number of fishermen, 67,000; the annual catch 
amounts to about $7,600,000. The most impor- 
tant catches are sardines, tunny fish, and cod 
There are 400 factories employing 16,500 work- 
men, for the preparation of sardines 

Exports and Imports — In 1909 the total ex- 
ports were $171,495,925, and the total imports, 
$176,115,000 The principal imports are raw 
cotton, spirits, fish, wheat and flour, sugar, coal, 
timber, woollen manufactures, machinery and 
railway materials, hides, etc. The chief ex- 
ports are wine, copper and copper ores, lead, 
iron ores, olive oil, raisins, oranges, cork, es- 
parto grass, wool, salt, quicksilver, grapes, sar- 
dines, and conserved fruits of one kind and 
another In 1908 the total value of wine ex- 
ported was $12,013,700, of which rather more 
than half was common wine, $3,494,000 sherry, 
and the rest for full-bodied wine 

Manufactures and Minerals — Spain is rich 
in minerals, iron being found in the provinces 
of Vizcaya, Santander, Oviedo, Huelva and Sev- 
ille; coal in Oviedo, Leon, Valencia and Cor- 
dova; zinc in Santander, Guipuzcoa and Viz- 
caya; cobalt in Oviedo; lead in Murcia, Jaen 
and Almeria; mercury in Ciudad Real; silver 
in Guadalajara; sulphur of soda in Burgos; 
salt in Guadalaj’an, sulphur in Murcia and Al- 
meria, and phosphorus in Caceres and Huelva. 
The manufacture of^ cotton goods employs 
about 68,300 looms, with 2,614,500 spindles; in 
woollen manufactures there are 8,800 looms, 
with 662,000 spindles There are some 144 pa- 
per mills, mostly in Catalonia; paper-making is 
an old industry in Spain, and printing was done 
there as early as anywhere in Europe There 
are 34 glass-making factories, and numerous ci- 
gar and agarette factories, the product of which 
is, however, mostly consumed in the country. 

Communications. — The merchant navy con- 
sists of 504 steamers, of 423,000 tons net, and 
304 sailing vessels of 28,700 tons net. There 
are over 9,000 miles or railways open for traf- 
fic, all belonging to private companies, but most 
of the companies have guarantees or subven- 
tions from the government There are about 

22.000 miles of telegraphs in Spain, and the to- 
tal number of telephone stations is about 18,572, 

Social Conditions — The social life of Spain 
is to some extent in a transition stage; the 
country is feeling the impetus of the rational- 
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istic movement in France and Portugal, and 
there is a certain amount of rebellion against 
clerical influence This, however, is lessened 
by the course which the King and the Cabinet 
have taken, their policy being at once stronger 
and more progressive than that of the Portu- 
guese government in meeting similar conditions. 

History, igio — The present situation in 
Spam has interested the world more than most 
of the recent developments in European mon- 
archies, as it has a strong picturesque and per- 
sonal element in addition to possible historical 
importance Spain, known for centuries as the 
most Catholic country in Europe, has developed 
a strong anti-Clerical party, and the sympathies 
of the Prime Minister, Canalejas, are in that 
direction Matters came to a head in igio, and 
culminated in a conflict with the Vatican 

Louis Morote, an intimate friend of the 
Premier, states the case briefly as follows Dur- 
ing the years 1834-74 there were scarcely any 
religious in Spam, and in 1851 a Concordat was 
agreed on providing for three religious orders 
After the return of the Bourbons, however, 
there was an influx of monks, and they in- 
creased from about 3,000 to nearly 70,000 In 
1901 Gonsalez, then Minister of the Interior, 
ordered that all religious communities should 
register, those having private industries to pay 
taxes to the government. They did not comply. 
From 1900 Canalejas was steadily working 
against the Clerical party, and when, after the 
resignation of Senor Sagasta, Canalejas be- 
came head of the new government, he would 
not assume the reins of power until a compact 
had been signed by Sagasta, Moret, Weyler, and 
the Marquis di Viga Armigo to lay before the 
Cortes a lawr of associations giving him power 
to expel all religious bodies not included in the 
Concordat. Senor Moret, however, withdrew 
from the compact, and the plan fell through 
for the time. After various vicissitudes, the 
present Cabinet was formed 9 Feb igio, under 
Canalejas, and he promulgated a royal order 
reaffirming the decree already referred to, 
and another giving Protestants permission to 
exhibit the symbols of their faith on their 
buildings He also presented to the Cortes a 
bill substituting for the religious oath the dec- 
laration ^^On my word of honor Finally, 
came the decree known as M candade^^ (the 
padlock), under which no more religious com- 
munities can enter Spain without special per- 
mission from the government It was this last 
decree which aroused the resentment of the 
Vatican, and those who voted for the law have 
been excommunicated. 

The problem of the King in the situation is 
a difficult one. His support means the triumph 
of Canalej*as, whereas ms opposition would be 
taken to mean that the monarchy is opposed 
to progress Strong protests have been made 
by the Catholics against ^Trench governmental 
methods^^ in Spain, and equally strong sentiment 
exists asrainst the clericalists. On 22 Dec 1910 
the ^^padlock bilP^ passed by a vote of 108 to 29. 

The obj'ection of the Vatican was based on 
the fact that negotiations were under way for 
the revision of the Concordat of 1851, and 
hence, it was argued, Spain could not in good 
faith adopt legislation affecting thb liongrega- 
ions involved until these negotiations were con- 
cluded. Canalej’as, on the other hand, claimed 
that the matter covered^ by the ^padlock bilP 
was not properly a subj’ect of diplomatic ex- 


changes between Madrid and Rome, and that 
religious liberty should be maintained. In this 
attitude he has been practically supported by 
the King. Canalejas is himself an avowed 
Catholic, and it is hoped that in time some way 
out of the difficulty will be found, satisfactory 
both to the Vatican and to Spam. 

Another move which the government has 
made is in the direction of barring the exiled 
Orders from Portugal There is, in fact, a 
practical difficulty confronting Spanish states- 
manship, arising from the recent events both in 
France and Portugal Spam is not a wealthy 
country, and the incoming of exiled religious 
from countries on both sides of her, in addition 
to those houses already supported by her peo- 
ple, constitutes a heavy dram on resources al- 
ready taxed quite heavily It does not appear 
that the Premier is m any way disposed to in- 
terfere with the Catholic faith being the state 
religion of Spain, or to make Spam less a Cath- 
olic country than she has alw^ays been, but 
the problem of the exiled monks and nuns is a 
serious one from any point of view. 

The situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the extreme Conservatives are to 
some extent supporters of the pretender, Don 
Jaime, and the clerical agitation in the summer 
of 1910 was mixed up more or less with a Carl- 
ist uprising The prompt action of the govern- 
ment m having troops ready for instant use, 
however, prevented any disturbance of conse- 
quence. There was another complication in the 
sympathy of some of the Spanish Republicans 
with the Portuguese Republicans, and a great 
deal of uneasiness was felt lest the history of 
Lisbon should be repeated in^ Madrid. Cana- 
lejas, however, made the public statement that 
he would answer for it with his head, that 
Spain should not follow PortugaFs example 

One factor tending to preserve the mon- 
archy has unquestionably been the struggle with 
the Vatican Anti-clericalism has been one of 
the chief weapons of the Republicans in both 
Spam and Portugal, and the attitude taken by 
the Premier has made this weapon useless. In 
short, the vigorous action of the Premier and 
the popularity of the young King probably 
saved the situation 

A minor agitation is now going on over the 
new law for obligatory military service, which 
does not exempt the clergy, and which is fur- 
ther objected to because, so far from abolish- 
ing the arrangement under which substitutes 
are purchased, it offers a system by which re- 
cruits can be discharged after some months by 
the payment of an indemnity 

There is every evidence that a new regime 
is under way in Spain, and that King Alfonso 
is in sympathy with it. ^ One of the signs of 
this is that Queen Victoria had his endorsement 
in her combat with some of the time-honored 
red tape of the court, which has always been 
irksome to her as an English princess. While 
she was not altogether successful in her en- 
deavor to lessen the formality which from 
time immemorial has hedged the Queen of 
Spain, she has made some innovations which 
are likely to have results The most important 
is in the care of the royal children, who have 
more of the ^ Queen’s personal attention than 
the court ladies of the old regime considered 
at all proper. 

Spalding, Francis Spencer. Third P. E. 
missionary bishop of Utah, and 222d in succes- 
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sion in the Amencan episcopate b Erie, Pa , 13 
March 1865 His father, the Rt Rev John 
Franklin Spalding, DD, was first bishop of 
the missionary diocese of Colorado, which in- 
cluded the territories of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Wyoming, and a descendant of Edward 
Spalding, who came from England in 1630 and 
settled in Braintree, Mass Francis Spencer 
Spalding was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity A. B , 1887, and from the General The- 
ological Seminary, New York City, BD, 
1891, S.T.D, 1905 He was ordered deacon in 
1891, and advanced to the priesthood the fol- 
lowing year, and was rector of All Saints* 
Church, Denver,^ Colo, 1891-92; St Luke’s 
Church, Montclair, Colo , 1892-96, and of St 
Paul’s Church, Erie, Pa., 1896-1904 He was 
elected bishop of the missionary district of 
Utah, as successor to the Rt Rev Abiel Leon- 
ard, who died 3 Dec. 1903, and he was conse- 
crated 14 Dec. 1904 Bishops Tuttle, Whitaker, 
and Scarborough acting as consecrators, assist- 
ed by Bishops Whitehead, Walker, Talbot, and 
Vincent At the time of his consecration his 
see was known as the missionary district of 
Salt Lake, and in 1907 it was changed to that 
of Utah 

Sparrow, English. See Ejtglish Spakrow. 

Spelling, Simplified. See Simplified 
Spelling 

Spies. The charges of espionage that have 
been bandied from one side to the other by the 
German and British press appeared to have 
found some ground in fact when the two Eng- 
lishmen, Brandon and Trench, were arrested on 
21 Aug. 1910, on the German Island of Borkum 
and accused pf stealing military secrets Both 
men were British naval officers, and, according 
to the Admiralty report, were ^^under leave of 
absence to study language abroad^ The Ger- 
man case was that on the night of 21 August 
the lookout on the military watch tower at 
Borkum noticed a sudden flash of light ^ The 
alarm was given and in a few minutes a brilliant 
searchlight was brought into action, and its rays 
showed the form of a black figure crouching on 
ground strictly forbidden to civilians The 
guard was turned out, and after they had threat- 
ened to shoot the trespasser Lieutenant Bran- 
don was arrested The Vossischt Zeitung re- 
lates how, after Brandon and Trench had been 
arrested ^^A most important discovery was 
made In the mattress of the beds there had 
been hidden a great number of photographs 
and charts of the North Sea, as well as plans 
of the forts of Borkum and the estuary of the 
Ems.® At the trial of the two Britons in 


gather information which could only serve to 
facilitate an unforseen attack on Germany 
The utmost publicity, he said, was therefore 
desirable Trench and Brandon were each sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment in a fortress 
About the same time a German military ar- 
tist, Lieutenant Helm, was arrested in Eng- 
land, with his pockets stuffed full of sketches 
of the fortifications of Portsmouth. The inci- 
dents created a state of tension between the two 
countries, and were regarded on both sides as 
a confession of activity in naval and military 
work directed by one against the other 

In Russia, where espionage is practiced al- 
most as a profession, a sensation was created 
by the discovery that Colonel Ivanho, one of 
the most trusted members of the Czar’s secret 
policy was really acting as a revolutionary spy. 
The Government knew that the Underground* 
publications of ^ several revolutionary groups 
printed secret circulars of the Department of 
Police weeks before they were sent to the pro- 
vincial functionaries When Vladimir Bourt- 
seff proclaimed that Azell and Harting, the 
pretended revolutionaries, were really spies of 
the Government, he proved it by records from 
the police departments archives Nothing more 
was needed to convince the Government that 
among its most trusted men was a revolutionary 
spy But who was he^ There are about 15 
members of the inside staff through whose 
hands pass the Czar’s official secrets All 15 
are army officers, most of them colonels, some 
generals It was only after the secret service 
had been put under the microscope of a most 
searching investigation that Ivanho was sus- 
pected, though he vanished before the Govern- 
ment could arrest him This event, following 
on the confession of Lopukhin, president of 
the Police Department, that he was a revolu- 
tionary, showed how far the ramification of 
Russian espionage reached. 

Congress, it was announced in Dec. 1910, 
is to be asked to enact legislation for the 
punishment of foreign spies A similar law 
will also be suggested to the Filipino Assem- 
bly It IS the conviction of Amencan army of- 
ficers that drastic measures of this kind are 
necessary to put an end to the alleged whole- 
sale spying that is being engaged m by Jap- 
anese secret agents wherever the American flag 
flies The Japanese question in the Philippines 
was brought sharply to the surface toward the 
end of 1910 by the arrest at Manila of a Jap- 
anese spy with plans and sketches of the de- 
fense of Corregidor Island, which guards the 
bay, and by the domiciliary search for explo- 
sives in the Japanese quarters 


Dec 1910, Brandon testified that he was in SpirituaHsm. See Psychical Research 
the service of the British Admiralty, and at the 

time of his ^arrest was collecting information Sports. Archery — The sport of archery, 
and placing it at the disposal of a third person after a rather up-and-down career in the United 
connected with the Intelligence Department of States came into its own in 1910 and enjoyed its 
the Admiral^. Captain Trench also admitted most popular year. More people engaged in the 
that^ he originated the plan for sketching the sport than ever before, while the 32d annual 
fortifications at Borkum The president of the meeting of the National Archery Association 
court agreed to the proposal of the Imperial of the United States, held 16-IQ August at 
Prosecutor that the proceedings should be pub- Washington Park, Chicago, was the most suc- 
lic The prosecutor said the Bntish newspa- cessful m the history of the association Mr 

pers had told the British public that Germans H. B. Richardson, of Boston, broke the Ameri- 

were continually spjung in England in prepara- can record for the double York round with a 
tion for an invasion of that country Here, score of and won the double American 

said the prosecutor, were two Bntish officers round with a total of 1,059 The other two 

on the actiye list whose papers and admissions events, the double national round and the 
showed plainly that they came to Germany to double Columbia round, both for women, were 
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won by Miss J V. Sullivan, of Chicago, and 
Miss L. M. Witmer, of Chicago, with scores 
of 629 and 733 respectively. 

Baseball — The baseball season of 1910 came 
to an end in October with the series of games 
to decide the world’s championship, when the 
American League team representing Philadel- 
phia defeated the National League team of Chi- 
cago by 4 games to i The feature of this 
series was the remarkable work of Coombs, 
of Philadelphia, who pitched his team to vic- 
tory in three of the contests The respective 
scores for these games were as follows: 
Philadelphia, 4 runs , Chicago, i ; Philadelphia, 
9 runs, Chicago, 3, Philadelphia, 12 runs; 
Chicago, 5, Chicago, 4 runs, Philadelphia, 3; 
Philadelphia, 7 runs, Chicago, 2 The winning 
team was composed jf Strunk, c f , Lord, c.f , 
1 f. ; Hartsel, 1 f. ; Collins, 2b. , Baker, 3b , Davis, 
ib. ; Murphy, r f ; Barry, s s ; Thomas and 
Lapp, c. ; and Coombs and Bender, p The 
average attendance was 24,884 1-5, while the 
total receipts were $174,000 for the five games. 

The two contenders in the world’s series 
were, as usual, the winners of the pennant 
struggle in the two leading professional base- 
ball leagues m the United States, the National 
and the American. Both of these organizations 
enjoyed highly successful seasons during 1910, 
the total attendance of 7,279,157 persons going 
far to attest to the fact that baseball continues 
to be the most popular outdoor amusement in 
this country. These figures, too, do not in- 
clude the hosts of people who witnessed games 
in the numerous other minor leagues scattered 
throughout the United States. The final rating 
of the clubs m the National League, together 
with the percentages of games won and lost, 
was as follows Chicago, .676; New York, 
,591; Pittsburg, 562; Philadelphia, 510; Cin- 
cinnati, .487, Brooklyn, 416; St Louis, .412; 
Boston, 346. In the American League the rec- 
ords were Philadelphia, .680; New York, 
.583, Detroit, .558; Boston, ,529; Cleveland, 
467; Chicago, 444, Washington, .437, St Louis, 
.305 The minor leagues, all of which had 
successful seasons in 1910, are as follows; 
American Association, pennant winner, Minne- 
apolis, Blue Grass League, Pans, Carolina As- 
sociation, Greenville, Central Association, 
Quincy; Central Kansas League, Ellsworth; 
Central League, South Bend , Connecticut 
League, Waterbury; Eastern League, Rochester; 
Illinois-Missoun League, Pekin , Indiana-Illi- 
nois-Iowa League, Springfield; Kansas State 
League, Hutchinson, Nebraska Lea^e, Fre- 
mont; New England State League, New Bed- 
ford; New York State League, Wilkes-Barre; 
Northwestern League, Spokane; Ohio- Pennsyl- 
vania League, Akron ; Ohio State League, Ports- 
mouth; South Atlantic League, Columbus; 
Southern League, New Orleans ; Southeastern 
League, Knoxville; South Michigan League, 
Kalamazoo; Texas League, Dallas; Tri-State 
League, Altoona; Vir^nia Lea^e, Danville; 
Western Association, Joplin; Western Canada 
League, Calgary; Western League, Sioux Gtjr; 
Wisconsin-Illinois League, Appleton; and Wis- 
consin-Minnesota Lea^e, Eau Claire 

A post season series which ranked almost 
with the world’s series was that played between 
the «Giants^ and the ^s^Yankees,® tl^e teams 
representing New York City in the National 
and American Leagues respettively. Both these 


teams finished second in their respective leagues, 
so that the series partook of more interest than 
a mere city championship struggle, and interest 
ran high throughout the country. First honors 
went to the National League team, but the full 
seven games were required before the supremacy 
was established, the Giants winning four, the 
Yankees two, and one contest being a tie The 
precise scores for the various games, in the 
order in which they were played, were as fol- 
lows* Giants, 5 runs, Yankees, i, Yankees, 

5 runs; Giants, 4, Giants 6 runs; Yankees, 4; 
Giants, 5 runs, Yankees, 5, Giants, 5 runs; 
Yankees, i, Yankees, 10 runs. Giants, 2; Giants, 

6 runs; Yankees, 3 Throughout the work of 
both teams was of gilt-edge order, the winners 
fielding for a team average of .947 for the 
series and batting 281, while the Yankees fielded 
952 and batted 254. Christy Matthewson, the 
Giants’ star pitcher, was the hero of these games 
almost as much as Coombs was of the world’s 
series. Three times he pitched his team to vic- 
tory and once, when suddenly called into the 
breach, turned the tide of almost certain defeat 
into triumph No game in which he participated 
was lost to the Giants Sharing the honors 
of the senes with him was Devore, the Giants’ 
left fielder The games were witnessed by 103,- 
033 persons and the total receipts reached 
$81,462 so 

The premier batting honors of the two 
major leagues, carrying with them the prize of 
an automobile offered by a manufacturing com- 
pany, fell to Raymond Tyrus Cobb, right fielder 
of the Detroit American League team, who had 
an average of .385. The fastest baseball game 
on record was played during the 1910 season, 
on 17 September, at Atlanta, ^Ga , Mobile de- 
feating Atlanta in a full nine-inning game 
which lasted only 32 minutes. The world’s 
record for the long distance throwing of a 
baseball which has stood for 36 years, was 
broken on 9 October at a field day of the Cin- 
cinnati and Pittsburg National League clubs 
held at Cincinnati, when Sheldon Lejeune, of 
the Evansville club of the Central League threw 
a ball 426 feet 6J4 inches, breaking the previous 
record by 25 feet 10^ inches, while N. Zim- 
merman, of the Utica Club of the New York 
State League, established a new world’s season 
record for stolen bases in 1910 by stealing 107 
bases in 135 games 

Amateur, intercollegiate, and interscholastic 
baseball was also extensively played and 
attended throughout the United States Owing 
to the generally disorganized condition of the 
latter, however, no reliable records can be com- 
piled, but in the realm of intercollegiate base- 
ball, which is the most highly developed ama- 
teur branch of this sport, the teams representing 
Fordham, Georgetown, Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Princeton, Harvard, the University of 
Michigan, and Yale may be mentioned as of 
particular excellence. 

Basketball — Throughout the winter of 1910 
basketball fully lived up to its long accepted 
standard as one of the most universally popular 
indoor sports. In the final game of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union Basketball Championship, 
played at Chicago on 19 March, Company F, 
of Portage, Wis , took first honors by defeating 
the St Louis Premier Lodge by a score of 
36-14. Intercollegiate basketball attracted its 
usual large following, but, owing to the fact 
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that a regular intercollegiate basketball league to an end with the annual tournament of the 
was not maintained, no official championship National Bowling Association at^ Baltimore,, 
was awarded Columbia, Pennsylvania, Prince- which extended from 9 to 30 April. On that 
ton, and Yale, however, came to an agreement, occasion the Chalmers team, of Detroit, cap- 
pla3ing several games among themselves and tured the five-man title, their score being 2,917, 
meeting numerous other teams as well, Colum- Burdine and Eckstein, the Washington couple, 
bia was generally conceded the premier posi- took the two-man event, with a score of 1,305? 
tion, making, as it did in the course of the while the total of 70S recorded by Tony Prio,, 
season, a total of 165 points against 80 for all of Brooklyn, secured the individual honors 
its opponents combined. Princeton scored 30 The individual scores of 705 made by both 
to 176 by its combined opponents, Yale 127 Prio and Haley in 1910 constitute a new in- 
against its adversaries’ 155, and Pennsylvania dividual bowling record Haley was responsible 
126 to 137 by teams it encountered. Numerous for the only other new record of 1910 when, 
less important games were played in practically in the ABC tournament, he scored a total 
all sections of the country by interscholastic of 1,961 pins for nine games, an average of 
and club teams, while professional basketball 217 8-9 per game. 

was also played, attracting a large following. Boxing year 1910 will go down as a 

Billiards and Fool . — The feature of the year memorable one in the history of boxing It 
1910 in billiards was the remarkable craze for was marked by the passing of three champions, 
the three-cushion game which spread through- two by virtue of defeat in the arena and one 
out the country. An amateur national billiard through a violent death. Boxing once again 
league, with representatives from the leading gained a foothold in New York City, and the 
cities, was started during the year, while in issuance of permits to hold limited round con- 
the professional ranks unusual activity was evi- tests, with no decisions, served to give the sport 
denced. De Oro started the year as the title a considerable impetus By far the most note- 
holder, but before a month had passed his worthy exhibition of the year^ was the Jim 
laurels were wrested from him by Eames, the Jeffries-Jack Johnson, heavy-weight champion- 
Denver, Col., star, who, in turn, was set down ship contest, fought at Reno, Nev., on 4 July, 
by Tom Hueston, a previous champion, in From the time Johnson acquired the heavy- 
March. Thus in May De Oro regained the weight title by defeating Tommy Burns at 
premier position by beating Hueston, and later Sydney, Australia, on 26 Dec. 1908, the public 
successfully defended it against Lloys Jeone In had been clamoring for this match Jeffries 
the last month of the year, however, John Daly had not entered the prize-ring since 3 July 
furnished the surprise of the season when, 1905, when he voluntarily retired, being at the 
playing one of the strongest and most con- time the undefeated heavyweight champion of 
sistent games of the year, he wrested the three- the world, and the sporting world demanded a 
cushion honors from De Oro The latter, how- settlement of the supremacy. The two men 
ever, holds the pool championship, winning it finally met on 2 Dec. 1909, in a Hoboken, N J , 
from Jerome Keogh in a sensational match in hotel, and signed tentative articles of agree- 
which he broke ttie world’s high run record ment The match was secured by G. L (^Tex^O 
with a total of 81 balls. Calvin Demarest, Rickard, a prominent Western mining man, who> 
who held the 182 balk-line championship at the offered the two pugilists a purse of $101,000 and 
outset of 1910, lost It to Harry Cline, a former the entire moving picture profits, one-third of 
three-cushion champion, in February. Then which net profits was to be refunded to him 
Willie Hoppe, who had long been on the outs by the boxers, the largest purse ever offered 
with those who control the billiard champion- in the history of the prize-nng After a great 
ships, re-entered competition and swept all be- many rebuffs from civic authorities, Rickard 
fore him. He first took the 182 title from finally secured Reno, Nev, as the scene of the 
Cline and then defeated George Sutton for the match. 

18.1 honors, George Slosson, the old time ex- From the time the articles had been signed, 
pert, challenged Hoppe for the 18.1 champion- Jeffries had been the favorite in the betting,, 
ship only to receive one of the worst beatings and throughout the world it was intimated that 
of his career. Hoppe thus closed the year between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000 was wagered 
with two championships to his credit. He also on the outcome of this contest. The Fourth 
made many records during the season, but most of July was scorching hot in Reno, rendering 
of ^ them were established under conditions the conditions very trying for the fighters, and 
which will not permit of their receiving official the fight itself was a distinct dissapointment. 
rating. The most notable billiard record of From the outset Johnson entirely outclassed 
the year was set up by George Moore in the his more highly rated opponent. At no stage 
ffiree-cushion game when he made a run of 15. did Jefferies display any of his accredited speed 
The old record of 14, made by Frank Peterson, or skill, and the fight came to an end and 
an amateur, had stood for 25 years. Johnson became undisputed heavy-weight cham- 

Bowling . — Bowling continued through 1910 pion of the world in the fifteenth round. The 
to hold Its accustomed place among the most total gate receipts amounted to $270,775, the 
popular and universal of indoor sports. The paid attendance amounting to 15,768, in 
American Bowling Congress held its tenth addition to the 760 complimentary tickets 
annual tournament at Detroit, ^ Mich., on 26 distributed 

February, the five-man events being won by the ^ Besides Jeffries, the other two boxing cham- 
Cosmos Club, of Chicago, with a total score pions to lose their crowns during 1910 were 
of 2,880, the two-man events falling to Deiker Stanley Ketchel, middleweight champion and 
and Waterman, of Cincinnati, who bowled oyer one of the greatest and most popular fighters. 
1,231 pins, and the individual honors being who ever wore a glove, who came to his end 
taken by Thomas Haley, of Detroit, with a through an assassin's bullet, and Battling* 
score of 705. The official bowling season came Nelson, long holder of the lightweight title 
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which he v/rested from Joe Cans after three ter, of Vienna, in which the world's champion' 
hard fights Cans also died during iQio, sue- ship was at stake, Doctor Lasker, the i>resent 
cumbing after a long siege of tuberculosis, holder of the title for the first time in his 
Nelson went down in defeat before the power- career failed to defeat his opponent He re- 
ful rushes of Ad Wolgast in a fight at San tamed his honors, however, by drawing with 
Francisco on Washington's Birthday, which his opponent The play, which took place at 
lasted for 40 fierce, fast rounds These w’-ere Vienna and Berlin, consisted of ten games. The 
the most important fights of 1910 Following first four were drawrn, then Schlechter won the 
are the year's records of the most prominent fifth and maintained his advantage by draw- 
puglihsts in all classes ing the next four games In the last game, 

^^Knockout^^ Brown Fights 29, won 7, lost o, however, Dr Lasker exhibited some remarkable 
draws 0, no decision 22, Leo Houck; Fights 28, work and, winning it, held his title Later, in 
won II, lost I, draws 3, no decision 13, ^^Buck® a series at Pans, Dr Lasker disposed of his 
Crouse' Fights 27, won 16, lost 0, drawls i, only other important challenger, D. Janowski, 
no decision 10, ®Young^^ Sammy Smith Fights by a score of 7 games won, and i lost, and 2 
25, won 3, lost o, draws 0, no decision 22, drawn Schlechter, after extending Dr. Lasker 
Dick Nelson . Fights 22, won 5, lost i, draws 3, to his limit, had little trouble in capturing the 
no decision 13; Abe Attell: Fights 19, won 7, honors in the International Chess Congress at 
lost o, draws i, no decision ii. Young Erne Hamburg in August. In this tournament Frank 
Fights 18, won 2, lost 0, draws 0, no decision J ^Marshall, chess champion of the United 
16; ®PaP^ Moore Fights 18, won 4, lost i. States, tied with R. Feichmann for fifth place, 
draws i, no decision 12, Harry Lewis Fights Marshall made a tour of the United States and 
17, won 10, lost 2, draws 2, no decision 3, m a championship match at Lexington, Ken, 
^^Battling^^ Hurley Fights i^ won 2, lost 3, won from J. W. Showalter by a score of 7 
draws 2, no decision 9, Ray Bronson* Fights games to 2, with 3 drawn Marshall also cap- 
15, won II, lost 0, draws 2, no decision 2; tured the championship of the Manhattan Chess 
Owen Moran * Fights 14, won 3, lost 2, draws Club ^ In the international cable matches Great 

2, no decision 7, «Young^^ Loughrey* Fights Britain defeated America for the second con- 
14, won 3, lost I, draws 3, no decision 7; secuUve time, the score being to 3j4 The 
Frankie Burns * Fights 14, won i, lost o, draws American team was composed of F. J Mar- 

0, no decision 13; Tommy Murphy: Fights 13, shall, J. F. Berry, A B. Hodges, H. S. Voigt,, 
won I, lost 0, draws i, no decision ii; Jimmy G. H. Wolbrecht, S L Stadelman, G L. 
Walsh: Fights 13, won 3, lost i, draws 2, no Schwetizer, R. T. Black, H. Rosenfeld, and L. 
decision 7, Monte Attell: Fights 12, won 4, B. Meyer, while Great Britain was represented 
lost 2, draws 0, no decision 6 ; Sam Langford: by J. H. Blackburne, H E Atkins, T F Law- 
Fights II, v^on 8, lost 0, draws 0, no decision rence, V L Wahituch, F. D Yates, G. E Wain- 

3, Matty Baldwin* Fights ii, won 6, lost 2, wright, W. Ward, J H. Blake, G A. Thomas, 

draws 2, no decision i, Tony Ross Fights ii, R. P Michell American honor in chess, how- 
won 2, lost 0, draws o, no decision 9; A1 ever, was upheld by the composite American 
Kubiak* Fights 10, won 2, lost 0, draws o, no college team which in the other international 
decision 8; Johnny Coulon: Fights 10, won 6, cable match won from the joint Oxford-Cam- 
lost 0, draws 0, no decision 4; Jack ^^Twm® bridge team by a score of 4^4 to The 

Sullivan Fights 10, won 2, lost 3, draws 0, no American team was made up of N. T. Whitaker, 
decision 5, ^^Cyclone® John Thompson: Fights J R« Chandler, L. W. Stephens, L. Tolins, G. 
9, won 8, lost 0, draws 0, no decision i , Jack Burgess, and H. L Bander. R Lob, J. M Bee, 
Goodman : Fights 9, won i, lost o, draws 0, no A P Watefield, G. H Stephens, H. M Bewley,. 
decision 8; Fillie Lewis: Fights 9, won i, lost and E Southwell composed the English team 
2, draws 2, no decision 4; Frank Klaus* Fights In Amencan intercollegiate circles the Cham- 
9, won I, lost 2, draws 2, no decision 4, Frankie pionship resulted in a tie between Yale and 
Conley. Fights 9, won 4, lost 0, draws i, no Harvard, which two subsequent matches failed 
decision 4; Joe Jeanette: Fights 7, won 2, lost to break, both resulting in draws. Third and 

1, draws 0, no decision 4; Sam MeVey: Fights fourth places went to Columbia and Princeton, 
7, won 6, lost 0, draws i, no decision 0; Tony respectively The University of Pennsylvania 
Caproni: Fights 7, won 5, lost i, draws i, no took the honors in the annual tournament of 
decision 0; Lew Powell: Fights 7, won 2, lost the Tnangular College Chess League with a 
o, no decision 5 ; Billy Papke, Fights 6, won score of 65^ to iji, the other places being dis- 
5, lost I. draws 0, no decision 0; Ad Wolgast: tributed as follows: second, Cornell, 554 to 2]^; 
Fights 6 , won i, lost o, draws o, no decision 5; third. Brown, 0 to 8 The State Championship 
Stanley Ketchell : Fights 5, won 3, lost 0, draws at the New York State Chess Meeting, held 

0, no decision 2; «Battling» Nelson: Fights 5, Washington's Birthday, was won by J R. 

won 2, lost 2, draws i, no decision 0, Packey Capablanca, with C. Jaiie second. A new de- 
McFarland: Fights 5, won 2, lost o, draws o, parture, in 1910, of great interest to chess lovers 

no decision 3; Jimmy Gardner: Fights 5, won was the installation of four lectures on the 

1, lost I, draws o, no decision 3; A1 Kaufman: subject of chess in the lecture course of the 
Fights 5, won i, lost o, draws 0, no decision 4; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences These 
Freddie Welsh -Fights 4, won 3, lost 0, draws I, were delivered by Albert B Hodges, former 
no decision o; Jem Driscoll: Fights 4, won 3, United States chess champion, and Harmann 
lost I, draws o, no decision 0; Hugo Kelly: Helen, ex-New York State champion 

Fights 4, won 3, lost 0, draws 0, no decision i; Cricket — In America, cricket continued dur- 
^Digger^ Stanley : Fights 4, won 3, lost o, jug 1910, as previously, to be a game played 

draws l, no decision 0. only by the select few. The most important 

Chess — Th^ year 1910 in chess was made cricket organization in the United States, the 
memorable by several important games. In a New York and New Jersey Cricket Association, 
match between Dr. E. Lasker and Carl Schlech- comprising six clubs, had an averagely success- 
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ful season, the championship being won by 
Staten Island, which did not lose a match, 
and second and third places going to the New 
York Veterans and Richmond County, respec- 
tively. M. R Cobb, of Staten Island, had the 
highest individual batting average in the league 
and D. S. Birkett, of Bensonhurst, the highest 
bowling average ^ The championship of the 
Metropolitan District Cricket League was won 
in both sections by the Brooklyn. Several 
matches were also played during the year be- 
tween United States and Canadian teams, 
chiefly by the Belmont Cricket Club, of Phila- 
delphia. That organization defeated the To- 
ronto Cricket Club, played a tie match with 
Ottawa, and then, after losing to Montreal, 
defeated the Merion Cncket Club for the Hali- 
fax Cup by a score of 383 to 183. Staten 
Island drew with Ottawa and won from Bel- 
mont by a decisive margin. ^ In England where 
cncket occupies a position in sport similar to 
that of baseball here, the county championship 
for 1910 was won by Kent, with 19 victories, 
3 defeats, and 3 tie games 

Curling . — The principal event of the 1910 
curling season was the contest at Duluth, Minn., 
on 15 January, when a team, composed of five 
United States rinks defeated an equal repre- 
sentation of Canadian curlers by a score of 
66 to 40. The winners of the Northwestern 
bonspiel, decided at Duluth four days later, 
were as follows: Grand age negate, H. T Hur- 
don; Duluth Curling Club erent, G. P. Reedal; 
St Paul Jobbers Event, H. 1 , Hurdon; Western 
Curling Club event, Dr. L. J. Tucker; Canadian 
Soo Event, V/ S. Hall; International Event, 
Dr. L J. Tucker; Ordway Event, Dr A. R. 
Lenont — all of whom were United States 
entries The contest for the John Patterson 
Medal at New York City, on 26 February, be- 
tween the Scots and the Amencans, was won 
by the former by a score of 109 to 46 

Cycling — The cycling season of 1910 did 
not attract so much interest in this country as 
did Its predecessor, although it retained its 
usual strong following abroad. The first im- 
portant event occurred on 2 January when at 
Berlin, Germany, a 2-man team 6-day race was 
won by Walter Rutt, of Germany, and J. 
Clarke, of Australia, with a score of 2,33254 
miles. On 5 March, at Brooklyn, N. Y, a 
similar race in which, however, the men rode 
only ten hours daily, was captured by the 
Boston couple, Droback and Hill, who covered 
i»353 miles and 8 laps. The biggest 6-day 
race of the year, that at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, which came to an end 
on 10 December, went to Root and Moran, who 
covered 2,545 niiles 3 laps, thereby winning from 
the Rutt-Clarke team by a slight margin in ore 
of the most sensational races on record. The 
winners' purse_ on this occasion was $1,600. At 
Brussels, Belgium, on 25 July Georges Parent 
won the world's professional loo-kilometer 
paced championship in i hour 22 minutes 33 4-5 
seconds, while the world’s professional 1,000 
metres title went to G Friol, of France. H. 
Hens captured the world's amateur champion- 
ship for loo-kilometers in i hour and 22 min- 
utes 46 4-5 seconds, and the world's amateur 
1,000-meters honors went to W J. Bailey in 
the excellent time of i minute 45 2-5 seconds 
On 22 August Joe Noe, of the A^eel Club of 
America, set a new record for the ride from 


New York to Philadelphia and return by cover- 
ing the ground in 13 hours 58 minutes. 

Fencing — The winners m the various classes 
at the 1910 championships of the Amateur 
Fencers' League of America, on 23 April were 
as follows . F oils George K Bambridge ; 
duelling swords. A W Dela Poer; sabres: 
Joseph G. Shaw; foils, junior championship: 
Dr J E. Gigtraux. The intercollegiate cham- 
pionships, which were held 26 March, resulted 
in a victory for Annapolis, with West Point 
second and the University of Pennsylvania 
third, while the intercollegiate individual cham- 
pionship was won by Harry F Wendel, of 
the latter institution. The championship of 
the United States Army at Broadswords was 
won by Corporal J. D Lohmann, of 115 Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery. 

Football . — The football season of 1910 was, 
to probably a greater extent than any other 
in the history of the sport, a season of sur- 
prises. Team after team encountered sup- 
posedly weaker opponents, only to go down m 
defeat, until in the minds of the critics the 
only thing to be expected was the unexpected. 
This condition makes any impartial ranking of 
the various teams extremely difficult Most 
of the experts, however, agree that Harvard 
had the best team in the country. The crimson 
team went through the early stages of the 
season running up uniformly large scores until 
it encountered West Point, which it defeated 
with great difficulty by the small score of 6-0 
The following Saturday Harvard won from 
Cornell by a score of 27-5, and the five points 
scored by Cornell on that occasion were the 
only ones registered against the Cambridge 
team. After Harvard defeated the strong 
Dartmouth combination 18-0 her place as the 
leading team seemed established and she entered 
her final game with Yale a strong favorite. 
Yale was credited with having one of the worst 
teams in the history of the college Her work 
had been erratic throughout the season, West 
Point having beaten her 9-3, such a small col- 
lege as Vanderbilt having held her to a score- 
less tie, and Brown having administered one 
of the worst drubbings of the season when 
she won from the blue by a score of 21-0 In 
the game with Princeton, however, Yale took 
a sudden brace and succeeded m beating the 
Tigers, previously rated as among the best 
teams in the country, by the close score of 5-3. 

The Yale-Harvard contest, played at New 
Haven the Saturday before Thanksgiving, was, 
as usual, the biggest game of the year Nearly 
40,000 persons, gathered from all quarters of 
the United States,^ witnessed the play, which 
was fierce and spirited throughout Neither 
team was able to score and the contest ended 
with a 0-0 result. In spite of her failure to 
run up any points, however. Harvard showed 
herself the superior almost from the outset, 
and it was only Yale's wonderful fighting 
spirit that kept her from crossing the blue 
goal line. It is for this reason that critics 
accord Harvard the first place in football 
among the colleges. In John R Kilpatrick, 
Yale is almost universally admitted to have 
had the greatest individual football player of 
the year, and despite this fact and her improved 
showing in the Harvard and Princeton con- 
tests, Yale's ranking for the season must re- 
main comparatively low. The season came to 
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an end the Saturday after Thanksgiving Day were still some unsatisfactory points, however, 
with the Army-N:.vy game, bringing together m the new rules, notably the division of play 
the West Point and Annapolis teams at Frank- into four periods instead of two, as had always 
Im Field, Philadelphia. The Navy won, 3-0, previously been the custom — an innovation par- 
thereby becoming the only large team in the ticularly disagreeable to the players them- 
country which went through the entire season selves — and the difficulty of gaining 10 yards 
without being scored upon. Pittsburg Uni- in three downs under the numerous restrictions 
versity, not as well known in football circles, imposed by the revised code These points, to- 
also showed a clean slate, but she did not gether with various technicalities of interest 
meet ^ such formidable opponents as did An- only to the players themselves, will receive 
napolis. The Army- Navy game was witnessed especial attention from the rules committee be- 
by a record crowd, in which were included a fore another playing season. Popularly the 
host of military, naval, and governmental of- sport fully held its own during 1910. 
ficials, so that the event tnamtained its rank Go// — Golf was never more popular than 
as one of the most picturesquely unique social m 1910, when a vast army of men and women 
features of the sporting world. on courses in every section in the United 

Of the smaller colleges Brown commanded States engaged m competition or else played 
particular attention Colgate ^ held her to a for exercise or amusement W. C. Founes, 
scoreless tie, and Pennsylvania and Harvard Jr, of Pittsburg, for some years a golfer who 
both defeated her, the scores being 20-0 and has displayed consistent excellence and many 
12-0 respectively, but against these must^ be times has only just missed attaining the blue 
placed the enormous totals she ran up against ribbon among amateur golfers, attained his am- 
Yale, Tufts, Vermont, and the Massachusetts bition in 1910, when he captured the amateur 
Agricultural College. Pennsylvania had a championship at Brookline, Mass., from an un- 
highly successful season, and was generally usually strong field. However, although the 
ranked second only to Harvard on the season’s championship honors fell to Founes, there are 
work. After inaugurating the year with an many experts who regard Charles W. Evans, 
unaccountable 8-5 defeat at the hands of Jr, of Edgewater, as the finest amateur in the 
Ursinus, Pennsylvania found herself and went country. He particularly distinguished himself 
through the season without a subsequent de- in 1910, by winning the Western open cham- 
feat, her most notable victories being over pionship, which began with a qualifying round 
Brown, the Carlisle Indians, Lafayette, and and terminated with match play By defeating 
Cornell ; a scoreless tie was also played with all comers here and gaming first honors, Evans 
the University of Michigan. This, together accomplished a feat never before performed 
with the Cornell-Chicago contest, won by^ the by an amateur golfer. Besides this notable 
former, 20-0, furnished about the only basis of triumph he also established many new course 
comparison between Eastern and Western foot- records in the course of his season campaign, 
ball. Michigan was admittedly the best team Miss^ Dorothy Campbell, the Scotch girl now 
in the West, with Minnesota not far behind. Of residing in Canada, again established her right 
the other important teams, Princeton was sup- to the Woman’s Championship, and in doing 
posed to be usually good until, in her final so incidentally set up a record of 78 for the 
game, she suffered the unexpected set-back at Homewood Country Club course, 
the hands of Yale. Pendleton, one of her half- «AIex» Smith, of New Rochelle, N. Y., re- 
backs, was Princeton^s mam strength ^d it gained the title of national open champion in a 
was largely through his work that the Tigers tournament at the Philadelphia Cricket Club, 
defeated both Carlisle and Dartmouth by the which brought together the pick of both the 
same score, 6-0 Dartmouth also had a fairly amateurs and professional ranks A remarkable 
good season, defeating Vermont 33-0, and Am- feature of this competition was the fact that 
herst 15-3, hut the defeats administered by three men were tied for first honors. McDonald 
Harvard and Princeton had a tendency to Smith, of California, and J. J. McDermott, of 
lower the green’s stock. Merchantsville, N. Y., being the two with whom 

Before the football season of 1910 began Alex Smith was forced to divide his glory, 

the playing rules were thoroughly overhauled The playing of the last named was one of the 

with a view to minimizing injuries to players, sensations of the seasons, owing to the fact 
A great deal of protest against the sport had that up to 1908 his only connection wirh tlie 
arisen during owing to the 32 deaths and sport had been as a caddy-boy. Of the other 
84 injuries, besides thousands of minor ones, important tournaments played in this country 
resulting to contestants In 1900 that appalling during 1910, James Maiden captured the Eastern 
number was cut down to 14 deaths and 42 Professional Championship; Frederick Her- 

injuries, but this was by no means satisfactory reshoff won the Metropolitan Championship 

to the critics of the sport and there is no and Miss L. B. Hyde the Metropolitan Woman’s 
doubt but what, before the fall of 1911 starts Championship; Max Behr annexed the New 
another season of football, still more vigorous Jersey State title, while the Vermont, Penn- 
changes will be enforced in the playing sys- sylvania, Florida, and Southern Florida cham- 
tem None of the deaths or serious accidents, pionships fell to O C Holden, W. C. Founes, 
however, occurred in one of the large colleges Jr., W. B. Averill, and W Fairbanks, respectively, 
where the players understand the game thor- The North and South Open Championship went 
oughly and are put in almost perfect physical to Alexander Ross, and the North and South 
shape before being permitted to participate in Amateur to W J. Travis, the well known 
a contest. The new rule permitting a player veteran M E Phelps established his supremacy 
to be taken out of play and then substituted in the Western Amateur Championship, as did 
again at any time was given most of the credit Mrs. Thurston Hams in the Western Woman’s 
for the reduction in injuries, together with the Championship. In intercollegiate golfing circles 
abolition of the old style ^mass plays.* There Yale was the 1910 winner, with Princeton sec- 
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ond, while the intercollegiate individual honors 
were won by R. E. Hunter, a Yale man The 
English Amateur Championship was won by 
G Ball and the English Open Championship by 
J. Braid. That the quantity of golf exhibited 
great improvement may be realized from the 
fact that new course records were established 
by amateurs m io8 different instances, while 
professionals set up 88 new marks and 
women 15. 

Gymnastics , — On 28 April the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union National Gymnastic Championships 
were held at New York City. The individual 
all-round title was won by Frank Jirasek,^ of 
the Gymnastic Association Tyrs, Cedar Rapids, 
la., who had a total of 3281 The Bohemian 
Gymnastic Association captured the club cham- 
lonship with 13 points, while the individual 
onors in the various events were won by the 
following athletics: Rope chmbing: Theodore 
Anastas, of the Washington Heights, N Y Y. 

M. C A., Indian club swing: J. D. Harris, of 
the Pastime Athletic Club; flying rings: J. D. 
Gleason, of the West side (N. Y ) Y. M. C. A, 
parallel bars: F. Jirasek; side horse: A. Klar, 
of the Bohemian Gymnastic Association ; 
Tumbling: H. Jachnal, of the Newark, N J. 
National Turn Verein ; lon§ horse : W. Heisler, 
of the Bohemian Gymnastic Association; and 
horizontal bars: P. M. Krimmel, of the New 
York Turn Verein. The Intercollegiate Gym- 
nastic Championship for 1910, held at Prince- 
ton, N. J., was won by Yale, with 20 points; 
Princeton finishing second, with 16 points, and 
Rutgers, third, with 8 points. See also 
Physical Culture. 

Hockey — Unusual interest was exhibited in 
hockey throughout the winter of 1910. The 
eastern championship was won for the second 
successive year by the New York Athletic Club, 
which finished its season with 7 victories and 
only I defeat. The Phoenix team of St Paul 
captured the Twin City Hockey League cham- 
pionships, while the title in the Boston Hockey 
Association went to the Crescent Club. Prince- 
ton took the highest intercollegiate honors In 
Canada where this sport has reached probably 
Its highest stage of development, the Wanderers 
won the championship of the Canadian Profes- 
sional Hockey League, finishing the season with 
II victories and i defeat to their credit 

Ice Yachting . — The season of 1910 in ice was 
an unusually active one, fourteen important 
series of races being held during the months 
of January and February. The season's princi- 
pal wmners were E. A. Ha/s Daisy, which won 
the 10 and 12 mile races, and the lo-mile race 
for the Powers Cup, all at Red Bank, N J., 
and Edward Fielder's Drub, which captured the 
races for the Board of Trade Cup at Long 
Branch, N J., on 24 January, for the Robert 
Wilson Cup on 8 February, for the second 
Commodore's Cup on ii February, and for 
Porter Cup on the same date. All these races 
were over a 15-mile course at Long Branch, 

N. J. Both the 20 and 10 miles championship 
pennant races over the Red Bank course on ii 
January were won by The Imp, while the yacht 
Princeton, which changed owners during the 
season, had a highly successful year, taking the 
honors in first 15-mile Commodore's Cup Race 
on 27 January, as well as in the match race 
over the same distance on 9 February, and the 
second 15-mile race for the Irwin Cup. Other 


good boats were Walter Content's string, 
which showed the way to all comers in the 27 
January 15-mile Board of Trade Cup Race, 
the 4 February Robert Morris Cup Race, and 
the Prince's Cup Race on ii February as well 
as in several minor contests. Jack Frost, owned 
by J M O Bnen, was still another speedy craft, 
winning the Porter Cup on 26 January, and 
the 9 February Whlson Cup Race. C P. 
Irwin’s Georgie capture the Irwin Cup for 15 
miles on 9 February, while other notable yachts 
of the year were J E Greene's Eagle, J C. 
Gibbon's Ingenue, and the Rogers string. No 
records were broken in the ice yachting during 
1910, and the craft has not yet put in an appear- 
ance which can hope to compete with the Kala- 
mazoo Ice Yacht Club’s Wolverine, the boat 
that on 24 Feb. 1907, broke all world's records 
for a two point course by sailing 20 miles in 
39 minutes 50 seconds. 

Lacrosse . — Organized lacrosse playing in 
the United States during 1910 was confined al- 
most entirely to the colleges. The United States 
Intercollegiate Lacrosse League is divided into 
two sections of four teams each, the first con- 
sisting of Swarthmore, Johns Hopkins, Lehigh, 
and Stevens; and the second of Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Hobart, and Columbia. For the season 
of 1910 the teams in the respective sections 
finished in the order named, both Swarthmore 
and Harvard winning all their games 

Polo — Polo received a considerable impetus 
in the United States during the year 1910 
through the visits to this country of two Eng- 
lish teams, the Ranelagh Club, champions of 
England, and the Hurlingham Club, easily 
among the best polo aggregations on the other 
side of the Atlantic The latter team, made up 
of Captain Belleville, Captain de Crespigny, W. 
Buckmaster, and Captain Miller, played three 
matches in this country and succeeded in win- 
ning them all On 24 March at Coronado, Cal., 
this club defeated the American Burlingame 
Club by 8 to 4 for the championship of Califor- 
nia and the Spreckel's Cup Four days later 
Hurlingham took the rneasure of the same club 
to the tune of 9 to i in a match in which the 
American Cup was at stake, and at Lakewood, 
N. J., on 9 April, they met the crack Meadow 
Brook outfit, and, although forced to their 
utmost limit all the way, finally won out by a 
score of 5 J 4 to 4. The Ranelagh Qub inaugu- 
rated its American invasion with a defeat by 
the score of 654 to 4 at the hands of a picked 
team of Americans to whom, however, the 
Englishmen had allowed a handicap of 4 goals. 
The Ranelagh Club also lost its two following 
games, played on 15 and 20 August respec- 
tively, losing to Point Judith by ii to 8, and to 
Meadow Brook in the final for the Point Judith 
Cup by a score of 10^ to 454 Both these 
games were played on an even footing. Rane- 
lagh conceded 17 points to the New Haven 
2d team on 22 August, and then in a whirlwind 
game pulled out the contest 18 to 1654, and two 
days^ later it had its revenge on Point Judith, 
sending the latter down to defeat by a score 
of 8 to I. On 25 August, Ranelagh, although 
outplaying Bryn Mawr all the way in the contest 
for the Narragansett Cup, lost 14^ to I 2 j 4 by 
virtue of the 10 goal handicap conceded to 
the local team Two days later, however, the 
Englishmen won the final in the National 
Championship, winning from the Perroquet 
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Club, 7^ to 3}i. Then, after defeating a 
picked American team, to 454, Ranelagh 
engaged in a series of three games with the 
Meadow Brook Club, the first of which was 
played at Newport, R I, and the last two at 
the Meadow Brook grounds, Westbury, L L 
The Americans won the second contest by a 
score of qK to 754, while the first and last 
games went to Ranelagh by scores of 12 to 6^ 
and 6 to 5, respectively The Ranelagh Club 
wound up Its American tour on 14 September 
by defeating the Rockaway Club 10 to 8. The 
English team was composed of Lord Gros- 
venor, R Grenfell, F A Gill, and Earl Rock- 
savage The National Junior Championship of 
the United States was won by the Myopia 2d 
team at Narragansett Pier on 30 July. 

Roller Skating . — The 1910 roller skating 
season marked a general shattering of records 
In a half mile race at Chicago, 111., on 3 
January, Fred Tyrell set three new amateur 
world’s records, covenng 100 yards in 10 sec- 
onds, ^*4 mile in 30 seconds, and 54 mile m i 
minute 15 seconds On 20 January the latter 
record was lowered by Allie Moore, who, m a 
match race with Tyrell, finished m i minute 
14 1-5 seconds Eight days later Moore broke 
his own 54 mile record, setting the mark at 
I minute 13 1-5 seconds On 6 February, com- 
peting at Evansville, Ind, Robert Vize estab- 
lished a new world’s endurance record by skat- 
ing 26 hours 51 minutes without stopping Two 
days after this the World’s i-mile professional 
record was reduced to 2 minutes 49 1-5 sec- 
onds by J. N. Mason, only to be again lowered 
on 9 February to 2 minutes 48 3-5 seconds by 
Clarence Hamilton, who, in turn, had his rec- 
ord taken away from him the following day 
when Rodney Peters skated i mile in 2 min- 
utes 46 2-5 seconds This sensational series 
of races occurred at the National Professional 
Roller Skating Championships, at Pittsburg, Pa. 
On II February the big Denver 24-hour en- 
durance contest was captured by Thomas J. 
Waters, who covered 186 miles, while another 
I mile professional championship race at Cin- 
cinnati, 0 , on 4 March, went to Harley David- 
son, although this time the record remained 
intact, the winner’s time being 2 minutes 49 
I -5 seconds. Davidson recorded another im- 
portant victory on 31 March, after journeying 
to London, England, he defeated A1 Moore 
over a i mile course in 3 minutes 2 2-5 seconds. 
Moore turned the tables on him three days 
later, however, by winning the 2 mile event 
in 6 minutes 45 4"5 seconds. The world’s pro- 
fessional record for this event was broken at 
Kansas City, Mo, on 8 April by Clarence 
Hamilton, who covered 2 miles in 5 minutes 
37 4-5 seconds Hamilton followed up this 
great performance by gaining the i mile title 
when at Chicago, on 24 April he skated that 
distance in 2 minutes 27 3-5 seconds, at which 
mark the world’s record now stands. The other 
important roller skating events of 1910 were 
the winning of the 5-mile eastern professional 
championship in 16 minutes 33 i-S seconds by 
Harry Burke, of Bridgeport, Conn, and the 
winning of the final r-mile championship con- 
test by Fern Hamilton, of Boston, whose time 
was 2 minutes 32 1-5 seconds 

Roque— Tht National Roque Tournament 
of 1910, held at Norwich, Conn., 16-22 August, 
was the most largely attended and altogether 


successful ever held in this country, evidencing 
the growing popularity of this sport. Harold 
Bosworth, of New London, won the honors 
m the first division, J Felton, of Philadelphia, 
in the second, and E E. White, of Willimantic, 
in the third. In the Central Association cham- 
pionships H Cramer was the victor in the 
first division and the Rev. Mr. Zartman in the 
second. 

Rowing — During its season of 1910 rowing 
enjojed a highly successful period The most 
popular rowing race m this country was the 
Yale-Harvard four mile contest, rowed at New 
London, Conn, 30 June This proved an ab- 
surdly easy victory for Harvard, who finished a 
full 10 lengths ahead of her rival in the ex- 
cellent time of 20 mm 4654 sec The winning 
eight was made up of R Whitney, bow, G F 
Newton, Jr., No. 2, G O Metcalf, No 3; L. 
Withmgton, Jr, No 4; E. C Bacon, No. 5; 
A Strong, No. 6, J E. Waid, No 7; R. C 
Cutler, stroke , and A. K MacGregor, coxswain. 
Harvard also won the four-oared and freshman 
races, both of which were two miles in length 
In the Intercollegiate races at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y, 25 June, which brought together crews 
representing Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
Syracuse, and Wisconsin universities, the con- 
testants finished in that order in the mam right- 
oared event of four miles The winner’s time 
was 20 min 42 1-5 sec. Cornell made a clean 
sweep of the three races, as did Harvard at 
New London, by also captunng the freshmen 
and four-oared contests. In the eight-oared race 
at Poughkeepsie, Pennsylvania proved the 
greatest surprise, forcing Cornell to her utmost 
to win and wresting second place from Colum- 
bia, who by many had been picked to win the 
event Enormous crowds gathered from all 
sections of^ the country, witnessed both the 
Poughkeepsie and New London races from ob- 
servation trains which followed the course of 
the spreading crews, from private yachts and 
from shore 

The championships of the American Asso- 
ciation of Amateur Oarsmen were decided on 
the Potomac at Washington, D C, 12-13 
August. William Mehrhoff, of the Nassau Boat 
Club, on this occasion leaped to the first flight 
of amateur oarsmen by winning the senior 
single sculls at both a quarter-mile and a mile. 
In the short dash Mehrhoff defeated the old 
Veteran, Fred Fuessel, of the Harlem Boat 
Club, while in the longer event he disposed of 
Fred Shepherd of the same organization In the 
quarter-mile dash Mehrhoff was forced to 
establish a new American record of i min 24^ 
sec in order to win. In the senior eight-oared 
race the Ottawa Rowing Club took first honors 
after a hard race with the Argonaut Rowing 
Qub of Toronto, and the Vespers of Phila- 
delphia 

Of the English rowing events the Henley 
attracted especial attention. Here the Wyfold 
challenge cup was won by Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, the Ladies’ challenge plate, by Eton 
College, Oxford; the Diamond challenge sculls, 
by W. D Kinnear, of the Kensington Rowing 
Club; the Grand Challenge cup by Magdalen 
College, Oxford; the Stewards challenge cup, 
by the Anglian Boat Club; the Silver goblets, 
by the Leander Rowing Club; and the Visitors’ 
challenge cup, by Tnnity Hall, Oxford, The 
classic Oxford-Cambridge eight-oared four-mile 
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race was rowed over the old Thames course lotted to each club. New York, Chicago, and 
on 23 March. This event was captured in 1910, St Louis were the scenes of the most mterest- 
by the Oxford crew, which covered the four mg contests. Aside from Daniels, the men who 
miles in 20 min 14 sec. particularly distinguished themselves in swim- 

Skt Jumping — Ski jumping tournaments, ming during 1910 v^re L B. Goodwin, of the 
both amateur and professional were popular New York Athletic Club, in the distance events ; 
during January and February of 1910. Meet- M McDermott, of the Illinois Athl^ic Club in 
ings held during those months at Red Wing, breast stroke swimming, George Gaidzik, of 
Minn., Chippewa Falls, Wis, Stoughton, Wis., the Chicago Athletic Association, in fancy and 
Chicago, 111, Eau Claire, Wis, Coleraine, high diving, C Brown, of the Illinois Athlehc 
Minn., and Marquette, Mich, all called forth Club, in plunging, and H Hebner, of the 
good sized lists and produced uniformly high Illinois Athletic Club, in backstroke swimming, 
grade performances The most notable ski Intercollegiate swimming received more atten- 
jumping event of the year occurred on 22 Feb- tion than ever before, both an indoor and an 
ruary, when August Nordby, of Superior, Wis-, outdoor championship being held. New mter- 
established a new American professional record collegiate records were made W Howe, of 


with a leap of 140 feet. 


Yale, in the 50-yard event, John Shryock, of 


Soccer Football — Soccer football, although Pennsylvania, at the loo-yards, and Robert 
by no means ranking as one of the major sports, Loree, of Yale in the plunge for distance Yale, 
was played more or less m the East durmg Pennsylvania and Princeton carried off most of 
1910 The New York State League champion- the honors of 1910 in intercollegiate swimming 
ship was won by Clan MacDonald after a stub- and water polo. The latter was also extensively 
born, season-long fight with Hollywood Inn. played by the more expert amateurs, the New 
The latter, however, succeeded in capturing the York Athletic Club, Illinois Athletic Club, and 
^ *' .. . Chicago Athletic Association all having un- 

usually strong teams 

The new records which Daniels established 


New York State Cup competition, while the 
American Cup was won by the Tacony Foot- 
ball Club of Philadelphia. The Fall River, 

Mass., Rovers won the Eastern League, while during 1910, all of which were bath records, 


the Interstate League title was taken by Clan 
McDuff, of New York The champion among 


are as follows 50 yards, 2 turns . 24 2-5 seconds ; 
100 yards, 4 turns 54 4-5 seconds, 100 meters. 


the few American Colleges who follow this 4 turns, i minute 2 4-5 seconds, 200 yards, 7 
sport was Columbia, followed, m turn, by Yale, turns: 2 minutes 14 seconds; 250 yards, 9 turns: 
Harvard, Haverford, Pennsylvania, and Cornell. 2 minutes 55 3-5 seconds; 300 yards, ii turns: 
The Pilgnms, a strong English team, journeyed 3 minutes 35 4-5 seconds; 300 meters, 13 turns: 
to tins country and played series of games with 3 minutes 57 3-5 seconds. 


all the pnncipal teams here, finishing with a col- 
lective total of 123 goals to their opponents 13. 


Tennis — The year 1910 in tennis showed 
little change m the leading figures from the year 


Although several American clubs managed to before, although there was a decided indication 
occasion, only tw<^ the ^ revision m the lists of champions before 
Philadelphia Hibernians and the Fall River another year is over. Numerous important 
Rovers, succeeded in beating them. In England, tournaments were held throughout the country, 
where soccer forms one of the chief sports, principally in the East, and most of the promi- 
Aston Villa ^n the championshy m the first players competed in all of them. The 

Division of English League and Manchester .y^^ork of all the leading contestants was gen- 
City m the secon^ In the internatmnal erally consistent, so that a list of the first dozen 
matches played abroad Scotland defeated Eng- j^en in each of these tournaments would read 
hind, 2-0, while Engknd took the measure of pretty much the same. The tournament m which 
France by a score of ro^ and of Switzerland greatest interest centred, however, and the 

to the time of 6-1. In England s great inter- which attracted by far the greatest atten- 

collegiate match, Oxford won from Cambndge tion was the annual national championship, 

played at Newport, R. I This was won by 
tied m Ae final for the English cup with i ‘vviUjani A. Lamed for the sixth time m his 
goaleacii. . j .j , career. The national doubles championship 

Squash Racquefs.-'^e indi^dual squash ^as again won by F B Alexander and H H. 
racquets championship of the United States for Hackett, while Miss Hazel Hotchkiss found 
Tir' It Miskey, who held jjq trouble in gaming first place among the 
the title in igog. The Metropolitan Champion- ^omen players, and Jay Gould in the court 
^ip was captared by the team_ representing fte game won his fifth championship in a style 
Harvard Club A senes of mtercity matches that proved him to be in a class by himself at 
between Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, j-jug style of tennis 


was conclusively won by the latter. 

Swimming , — Charles M. Daniels, of the New 


The national championship brought together 
181 players, the largest field in the history of 


York Athletic Club, who has been competing in lawn tennis in America. Lamed, owing to the 
championship swimming races for six years, still fact that he had won the title the year before, 

stands out as the king of all swimmers, for was obliged to meet only the winner of this 

the year 1910 did not succeed in developing field. The latter was Thomas C. Bundy, the 
anyone who can properly be classed as his sensational youngster from the Pacific Coast, 
peer The «Human Fish,» as Daniels is called who demonstrated his mastery of the game by 
m sporting circles, holds every record from 25 defeating the best of the eastern players, in- 
yards to I mile. During 1910 he confined his eluding such an expert as Beals Wright, in the 
attention chiefly to the shorter distances. The course of the national competition The severe 
Amateur Athletic Union Championship swim- strain under which this had placed him sent 
ming competitions were held in various parts Bundy into the final match with Lamed very 

of the country, one or more events being al- tired, and the fact that he was facing an. 
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entirely fresh man made his task doubly difficult, by the Interstate Trap Shooting Association; 
Even under these conditions, however, Bundy The Post-Season Championships, which in- 
succeeded in forcing his older opponent to eluded both amateur and professional events; 
play the full five sets in order to win, and the two Tristate Championships, m the first 
there were many who believed that the West- of which Ohio defeated both Kentucky and 
erner, had he been as fresh as his adversary, Missouri, while in the second Pennsylvania won 
could have won The final score in Larned’s from New Jersey and Maryland, the Cosmo- 
favor was 6-i, 5-7, 6-0, 6-8, 6-1 The result of politan Championship, captured by A. Ivans, of 
the match caused so much general comment Jersey City, N J , and the various State Indi- 
that it IS expected m 1911 the previous gear’s vidual Championships The latter were held in 
winner will be forced to play through the entire Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tournament, exactly as do the other contestants tucky, Kansas, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, 
The West seems to be assuming a more and New Jersey, North Dakota, New York, Ohio, 
more important place m the American lawn Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, Wis- 
tennis world, and indications are that it is to consin, and West Virginia In all of these 
that section that the public must look for new meetings the shooting was uniformly high 
champions Aside from Lamed and Hackett grade. The most noteworthy performance of 
and Alexander, the quartet of Pacific Coast the 1910 trap shooting season was that of Jay 
players, consisting of Bundy, Maurice Me- R Graham at Chicago, on i September, when 
Loughlin, Carleton R Gardner, and Melville he established a new amateur world’s record 
Long proved themselves easily the best in the by shooting 417 ^^birds^^ without a miss Gra- 
country, and one after another the older East- ham’s total score was 586 out of a possible 600. 
ern experts were forced to bow to the slashing, Other feats of remarkable excellence were 
brilliant play of these young men Melville those of Harry S Walles who shot 138 ®birds^ 
Long, among other notable achievements, won straight from a 20-yard mark at Betterton, Md., 
the national clay court championship The on 29 July, and of W R. Crosby who, in 
playing of this tournament was one of the dis- competition at Nashville, Tenn., on 10 Septem- 
tinctly novel features of the year 1910 in tennis, her made 390 out of a possible 400. On 15 July 
it having been the first competition of the sort at Winnepeg, m the only trap-shooting contest 
where a national championship was at stake which partook at all of an international event, 
ever held in the United States. In the final America defeated Canada by a score of 212 to 
match Long defeated Walter M Hall in straight i93 On this occasion the individual honors 
sets, 6-0, 6-1, 6-1. The important Longwood fell to O. C Bottger, one of the Amencan rep- 
tournament was won by McLoughlin, who de- resentatives, of Rag, N. D. 
feated Beals Wright in the finals, while Lamed Thoroughbred Rermp — Thoroughbred rac- 
captured the Metropolitan championship from badly handicapped during the year 1910, 

-it rn • rn tt has been for two or three years previous, 

The Davis International Lawn Tennis Tro- through legislation directed against public book- 
phy was not competed for in 1910 This cup making. The racing season of 1910 came to an 
IS now in the possession ot Australia, who cap- end i Sept, when the New York law making 
tured it from Great Britain. The rules of com- owners and directors of the various assoaations 
petition provide that matches for the trophy which control racing criminally responsible for 
shall be played in the country holding it at the any gambling that occurred on their premises 
time. Both Great Britain and the United States went into effect. While the sport lasted, how- 
challenged and were ready to send competing ever, it was fully up to the standard. Two 
teams, but at the last moment it was discovered new American records, which practically 
that business interests of the various leading amounted to world’s records, were established, 
players would make it impossible for them to while a number of horses of unquestionable 
consider such a long trip Nevertheless, tennis quahty did their part toward writing a bright 
in the United States attracted more patronage, page in turf history Bubbling Water took up 
attention, and contestants than ever before, and 121 pounds and established a new mark of i 
was altogether regarded as one of advancement minute 42 1-5 seconds for i mile and 70 yards, 
in this sport. The following is the official rank- while Everett, a three-year-old with 107 pounds 
ing of the leading players for the year 1910: in the saddle, supplanted Fitz Herbert’s record 

Singles; i, W A. Lamed; 2, Thomas C for 2 miles by covenng that distance in 3 min- 
Bundy, 3, B, C Wright; 4» M. E. McLoughlin; ntes 25 3-5 seconds. S. C Hildreth headed the 
5, M. H, Long; 6, N. W. Niles; 7, G F T^ch- 191Q list of winning owners, with a total of 
ard, 8, T. R. Pell; 9, F. G. Colston; 10, C. R. 1144,025, while R. T Wilson was second, with 
Gardner ^, 795 ; James R. Keene third, with $54,215; 

Doubles: i, Hackett and Alexander; 2, August Belmont fourth, with $49,705; and R. 
Bundy and Hendrick; 3, Whitney and Bishop ; p. Carman fifth with $40,325 The total amount 
4, Lamed and Wrenn; 5, Niles and Dabney; 6, distributed m stakes and purses for racing in 
Bull and Martin; 7, Waidner and Gardner; 8, the large meetings which were held in New 
Watson and Fincke; 9, Pell and Grant; 10, York State, which there began 15 April and 
Doyle and Doyle . , . ... ended 31 August, was $961,092. This sum ap- 

Woman’s Championship* i, Miss Hazel pears rather insignificant when compared to 
Hotchkiss; 2, Miss Louise E. Hammond, the total amount offered in 1909, but this is 

Trap Shooting — Trap shooting had no diflS- explained by the fact that retrenchments were 
culty in maintaining its position of popularity necessary in order to meet the new conditions, 
in the sporting world during the last year, and The meetings on the whole were well conducted, 
throughout the high standard set by the season while the one at Saratoga which reflected 
of 1909 was lived up to in 1910. Many notable great credit on R. T. Wilson and his associates, 
tournaments were held in the course of the has rarely if ever been surpassed, even in hap- 
year, ^e most important being the six held pier times for racing. 

loss 
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The acknowledged champions for the year 
1910 may be listed as follows, (i) Two-year- 
old colts. S C Hildreth’s Novelty, by 
Kingston-Cunosity He won 10 races, includ- 
ing the Saratoga Special, the Hopeful Stakes, 
the Rensselaer Handicap, and the Futurity, 
earning for his owner a total of $72,930 (2) 
Two-year-old fillies The Newcastle Stable’s 
^Bashti, by Adam-Disadvantage She won the 
‘Criterion, Astoria, Vernal, and Spinaway 
stakes among others, for a total of $14,920 
Late in the season she was purchased by Harry 
Payne for $30,000, to the end that his colors 
might be represented in the Futurity, and be- 
cause she will be eligible for the English Oaks 
next season (3) Three-year-old colts. S. C. 
Hildreth’s Dalmation, by Ethelbert lonis He 
won seven races, including the Brookl3m Derby, 
the Coney Island Jockey Club Stakes, the Em- 
pire City Handicap, and the historic Travers 
stakes, earning altogether $18,715 (4) Three- 

year-olds and over: R T. Wilson’s Olambola, 
Ornus — Blue and White He won five races, 
including the Suburban, Commonwealth, Brigh- 
ton, and Saratoga Handicap, for a total of 
$24,035 S. C Hildreth’s great horse FitzHer- 
bert was defeated in the Brooklyn Handicap, 
but went wrong directly after that and did not 
start again during the season Other horses 
of high class and quality were James R Keene’s 
Sweep, who won $21,355 ; R. F. Carman’s Sem- 
prolus, who won $11,395; R. T Wilson’s Naus- 
hon, who won $23,975 ; August Belmont’s 
Footprint, who won $13,^0; S C Hildreth’s 
King James, the Beverwyck Stable’s Sir John 
Johnson, James R. Keene’s Maskette, Thomas 
Monahan’s Textile, and Barney Schreiber’s 
Jack Atkin Before the season came to its 
close meetings had been held at Belmont Park, 
Aqueduct, Jamaica, Saratoga, Sheepshead Bay, 
Empire City, Gravesend, and^ Brighton Beach. 
The most prominent and consistently successful 
jockeys of 1910 season were Shilling, Powers, 
Dugan, and Butwell The English Derby, the 
classic of the English turf, held at Epsom 
Downe, was won in igro by Mr. Fairie’s Lem- 
berg in 2 minutes 35 1-5 seconds, a new record 
for that historic course. This horse was sired 
by Cyllene, who also sired Minom, the horse of 
the late King Edward VIII who captured the 
Derby in 1909 

Trotting — The speed of trotting stallions 
has been constantly on the increase ever since 
horse racing took its place as the ^^sport of 
kings Since Ethan Allen placed the record 
at 2 .25^ in 1858 it has been gradually bettered 
and shows a decrease of 24^4 seconds in fifty- 
two years The most noticeable improvement 
was between 1874 and 1876, when Smuggler 
reduced Mambnno Gift’s mark 4^ seconds 
Following that there was a lull in the per- 
formance until Directum hung up a record of 
2 *05^4 in 1893 Then came another period 
showing an absence of sensational trotting be- 
fore, in 1900, Cresceus set the mark at 2*04 
Following are the best stallion records 


1874 — Mambnuo Gift, by Mambnno Pilot, dam 

by Pilot, Jr fl 20 

1876 — Smuggler . 2 isi 

1884 — Phalias, by Dictator, dam by Clark Chief 2 132 

1884 — ^Maxie Cobb, by Happy Medium, dam by 

Blackjack 2 13J 

1889 — ^Axtell, by Williain L , dam by Mambnno Boy 213 

1890 — ^Nelson, by Young Rolphe, dam by Gideon 211^ 
1890 — Nelson . . 2 iii 

1890 — Nelson 2 lof 

1891 — ^Allerton, by Jay Bird, dam by Mambnno 

Boy . . 210 

1891 — Allerton s ogi 

1891 — Palo Alto, by Electioneer, dam by Planet 2 08 2 

1892 — Kremlin, by Lord Russell, dam by Wood- 

ford Mambnno . . 2 o8i 

1S92 — ^Kremlm ... 2 07I 

1893 — Directum, by Director, dam by Venture 2 07 

1893 — Directum - 2 o6i 

1893 — ^Directum . . 2 osi 

1900 — Cresceus, by Robert McGregor, dam by 

Mambnno Howard 2 04! 

1900 — Cresceus . 2 04 

1901 — Cresceus 2 022 

1901 — Cresceus . . 2 o2i 

1910 — ^The Harvester, by Walnut Hall, dam by 

Moko 2 oxi 

Trotting and Pacing , — The 1910 record of 
the light harness turf was one of particular 
brilliancy. Even without the wholesale break- 
ing of records which occurred the year would 
be a memorable one on account of the marvel- 
lous performance of Uhlan, the horse who trot- 
ted one mile m i minute 58M seconds This 
feat marks Uhlan as the first real two-minute 
trotter in the history of the turf Lou Dillon 
trotted a mile in i minute 58j4 seconds in 1905, 
but he required the aid of a wmd-shield m 
order to turn the trick. In fact, no horse has 
ever approached the time Uhlan made trotting 
in the open without having some artificial aid. 
Uhlan is a son of Bingen, himself one of the 
greatest trotters of his day, and indications 
are that the sterling little miler has not reached 
the limit of his speed even in his remarkable 
1910 performance However, although Uhlan’s 
accomplishment overshadows all else, the 191a 
season produced several other horses of dis- 
tinction in the light harness class, in which 
America has long led the world. Colorado es- 
tablished a new 3-year-old record by trotting 
a mile in 2 minutes 4 3-5 seconds; Joan, by 
covering a mile in the same time, set a new 
mark for 4-year-old trotters; Native Belle 
eclipsed the best previous time for a 3-year-old 
filly when she trotted i mile in 2 minutes 6^4 
seconds; while The Harvester proved himself 
second only to Uhlan by establishing a new 
stallion i mile record of 2 minutes i second by 
setting a new mark of 4 minutes isH seconds 
for 2 miles. 

The pacers, or <^side wheelers® as they are 
called, did not play such an important part in 
1910 horse racing as did the trotters, although 
Minor Heir stands prominently by virtue of 
establishing a new world’s record for i mile 
in a race, pacing that distance in i mile 59 
seconds. Dan Patch still holds the i mile 
reprd against time^ of i minute 55 seconds, but 
Minor Heir’s consistently fast work indicates 
that he will better that figure before long 
Aside from the work of Minor Heir nothing 
remarkable was done m pacing during 1910 


1858 — ^Ethan Allen, by Vermont Black Hawk, dam 
untraced , . , 

x86o — George M Patchen, by C M Clay, dam by 
Top Bellfounder 

1866 — George Wilkes, by Rysdyk’s Hambeltonian, 
dam untraced, 

1&71 — ^Jay Gould, by Rysdyk’s Hambeltonian, 
dam by Amencan Star ... 
jt874 — Smuggler, by Blanco, dam untraced 


Wrestling , — Despite vigorous efforts to re- 
a vive it, wrestling utterly failed to gam a hold 
2 23^ on the general American sporting public during 
1910. Several very important matches were 
3^22 held nevertheless. Frank Gotch, present holder 
2 '21* world’s championship, wrestled twice 

2 ao| during the year, meeting Patrick Conolly and 
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Zbyszko both in two straight falls Zbyszko 
was the most active wrestler during the year. 
He defeated Tom Jenkins, Charles Cutler, 
twice; Raoul de Rouen, four times, James Parr; 
J. Rodgers Karl Alberg, Ernest Feuby, Yus- 
sif Mahout; C. Pons, and Dr B. F. Roller 
three times, all in two straight falls Zbyszko 
also wrestled once to a draw with Doctor 
Roller, and in a match at London with Gama, 
the Indian wrestled to a draw, only to lose the 
match by forfeit through failure to appear on 
the date scheduled for its continuance Except 
for his defeat at the hands of Gotch, this was 
the only bout lost by Zbyszko during the year, 
while he also has a single fall victory over J. 
Lerm to his credit Aside from the defeats he 
suffered from Zbyszko, Doctor Roller enjoyed 
a highly successful season, winning from Henry 
Ordemann, John Perelli, ^^lysterious Waffles, 
Humid Kala Pasha, Carl Backer, and Raoul 
de Rouen twice, all these victories being gained 
in two straight falls. He lost to both Yussif 
Mahmout and Gama in two straight falls 
Yussif Mahmout won from Stanley Fitzsim- 
mons, from Patrick Connolly, and from Raoul 
de Rouen twice without in any instance being 
thrown himself, and also gained a decision 
over ^^Americans® in an unfinished match which 
was stopped by the police Aside from the 
defeats already mentioned Raoul de Rouen also 
lost to J Westergaard, but he did succeed in 
winning one match during the year, when he 
triumphed over Charles Olsen. George Bonther, 
on the occasion he entered competition de- 
feated Sandelli, winning two falls in catch-as- 
catch-can style and losing one in Grsecco-Roman. 
The middle-weight championship was captured 
by Harry Gehring, of Cleveland, who won from 
Chris Jordan in two straight falls, while the 
middleweight title of New England went to 
Sam Anderson of Norwood. The National 
Amateur Wrestling Championships were held 
at Chicago on 26 February, resulting in victory 
for the following 105-pound class : George 
Taylor, of the Newark, N. J, National Twin 
Verein; 115-pound class: John Hem, of the 
New York Boys' Chb, 125-pound class. Max 
Himmelhock, of the Detroit Y. C A 135- 
pound class* G. S Kennedy, of the Chicago 
Lincoln Turners; 145-pound class Carl John- 
son, of the Brooklyn-Swedish American Ath- 
letic Club, is8-pound class* Frederick Nerganes, 
of the New York Athletic Club; and heavy- 
weight class: Frank Motis, of Chicago The 
1910 Intercollegiate Wrestling Championships 
were held at Philadelphia on 19 March and re- 
sulted in a victory for Cornell, the point score 
being* Cornell, ii; Princeton, 7; Pennsylvania, 
5; and Columbia, 5 

Yachting,— Tht season 1910 must go on 
record as one of the most successful in the 
annals of American yachting, there being more 
boats built and more races sailed than in any 
previous year. A feature of the season was 
the increase in the fleet of one-design boats — 
small sloops capable of being handled by two 
persons in a 10 or 13 mile race. There was a 
substantial increase, too, in the number of 
powerboats using gasolene for fuel^ and a 
greatly reduced number of accidents with craft 
of this type. Of the seven ocean races held 
during 1910, three of which were for sailing 
craft and four for power boats, the 1,200 mile 
Philadelphia-Havana race in which four boats 


competed held the chief interest, being the 
longest course ever attempted by vessels of 
small dimensions driven by internal combustion 
engines. The So-foot power-boat Berneyo, 
owned by S W Granbery, was the winner, 
covering the distance in 150 hours, 19 min- 
utes — an average of 797 nautical miles an 
hour for the entire 1,200 miles The power- 
boat race to Bermuda of 670 miles was won by 
Samuel Cochrane's Eronel II j and the race from 
Marblehead to New York by the Elmo II, 
the property of F. D. Giles, Jr The sailing 
race to Bermuda was captured by Harold 
Vanderbilt's schooner Vagrant The two inter- 
national races of 1910 both resulted in American 
victories. The most important of these, the 
sonderklasse contest between Spanish and 
Amencan boats, held in August off Marblehead, 
Mass, for the cup presented by President Taft, 
was won by the American boat Harpoon, owned 
by Charles Francis Adams, 2d. The second 
prize, a cup presented by Governor Draper, of 
Massachusetts, also fell to this country through 
C. H W Foster's Beaver, In the other inter- 
national event F. K Burnham’s Dixie III, up- 
held America’s supremacy over England in 
the motor-boat class, winning by a comfortable 
margin Early in July Larchmont race week 
brought together the largest number of yachts 
of all classes of the season, 112 boats starting 
in one of the races. In the cruise of the New 
York Yacht Club, lasting for 10 days in August 
under the leadership of Commodore A. C 
James, Cornelius Vanderbilt's Aurora, of the 
05-foot class won both the Astor cups for 
sloops and the King’s cup. The same sloop 
also won the Bennett Cup on 7 July and 
Autumn Cup on 15 September and altogether 
out of 35 starts, captured 13 first, 13 second, and 
8 third prizes, thus easily ranking as the best 
in her class. The Astor cup for schooners 
went to F. F. Brewster’s schooner, Elmira, the 
same boat also winning the commodore’s, vice 
commodore’s, and rear commodore’s cups in 
the squadron runs from port to port on the 
New York Yacht Club’s cruise, together wi^ 
the Alumni Association of the United States 
Navy Challenge Cup, and the first prize in 
class B in all those races The new Herreshoff 
sloop Shimna, owned by Morton F. Plant, 
proved the winner of the first prize in class L 
in the runs of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10 August. 
Starting with the Avenger eleven times, she 
won seven of the races Other races of special 
interest in yachting season were the New York 
Athletic Club’s loo-mile race to Block Island, 
won by R. B. Budd’s sloop Wanderer IV; the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club’s 300-mile race to Cape 
May and return, won by Leo S Herzig's Gar- 
denia, the Seawanhaka cup race, off Marble- 
head, Mass., won by E. A Boardman’s sloop 
Massachusetts; and the race for the Massachu- 
setts Bay challenge cup, won by Stuyvesant 
Wainwnght’s Cora Miss The race week of 
the Atlantic Yacht Club also attracted a splendid 
fleet of yachts of all classes, including the big 
sloops Aurora and Winsome, as well as many 
other notable boats from Long Island Sound. 

Spreckels, Rudolph Bernard. American 
manufacturer: b San Francisco 5 Jan. 1857; 
son of Claude and Anna C. Spreckels ; educated 
in the schools of San Francisco and at Han- 
over, Germany. He held many offices in sugar 
refining and in steamship companies, and was 
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park commissioner in San Francisco in 1900. mental activity, or Negligent speech ® The 
He took an important part in the prosecution varied nervous disorders have all been shown 
of ex-Mayor Schmitz and Boss Ruef, and in to present their typical and characteristic speech 
1910 began perfecting plans for a national or- defects — so that dementia, epilepsy, general pa- 
ganization to fight concentration of wealth. ralj sis, etc , can now be distinguished with ab- 

Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. See In- certainty from one another, by reason of 

^ spccial pcculianties A series of tests 

SXJRANCE, with mentally defective children is now being 

Squash Rackets. See Sports. undertaken. It is hoped that this method of 

Stammering, Recent Studies of. Recent investigation wdll shortly prove of great pracu- 

investigations have done much toward an un- cal benefit and succeed, very largely, m t.-e 

derstanding of this malady, and something to- eradication of these various speech defects. 


ward Its cure. It has been estimated that there 


aMeast one-quarter of Aes^’ cases co'^d cure “S^sta'ITs" not”so'tanv ye"ars“Lf a^tmf 
Aemselves at once, if they but made ‘ fegarded'^ by most persLs as fit^only^for 

schooPboys, has become a world-wide hobby, 
the chief reason for the continuance of studied scientifically, and involving the expen- 

mermg m such cases. But the remaining three- gj-g^t sums of money. The task of 

quarters present a real and an important prob- p^sgmg on the collections occupied the judges 
lem. Of those who can be cured, many conti^ f^e greater part of three days The seven 
to stammer simply by reason of the fac^ of six different countries, 

they believe the^y will they ar^^^^^ Grand Prix Cups were awarded, 9S 

of belief; a «fixed idea,» which nothing but diplomls. The English col- 

proper suggestion can remove Absolute con- j^otions carried off many honors. The King 
fidence in self is the only means by which stam- England sent a collection of Nevis stamps, 
^nng due to this cause can be overcome. obtain an award. Prince Doris 

The patient must know that he can cure him- Pamphily of Italy showed a few rare early 
self, and not only that, but know that he knows jt^han stamps, and received a silver medal, 
he can Opposing movements m vocalization, jj j got a gold medal for his extra- 

and respiration, reflating tongue and lip action, ordinary collection of Mauritius in addition to 
practice m saying difficult words, rythmic exer- ^ goi^ ^edal for his Swiss collection Since 
ases of vanous kinds, as^ well as wffiispenng this collection was last exhibited the owner has 
exercises, have all been tried in the past with a(i4e(i what are described as two ^*^superb^^ copies 
varjung success. ^ t. the ^^postoffice^^ and Mauritius stamps, which 

Doctor Hudson-Makuen pointed out that the came from the collection of the late Sir Wil- 
defect of most stammerers consists, not so much 2 iam Avery. These two stamps are worth 
m the penpheral, as in the central mechanism; $15,000 the pair. A block of four of 

the brain centers need correcting and not the the one penny «post paid^ stamps in the un- 
organs of speech themselves (Sometimes, of ^sed state cost the owner $5,000 and was 
course, the latter are out of order also). The regarded as one of the finest things in 
instrument must be put into good working or- tj,e exhibition. The gold medals for the 
der; and T«fen that has been accomplished, the b^jt general collection of postage stamps 
ego must he. educated and trained so that it ^he world went to Dr. Rudolphe Ferrario of 
^ use the instruments of speech with confi- Como, for a collection of over 13,000 varieties, 
dence and preasion. When. once that is a^ There was only one American exhibitor, C. 
complished, the stammenng is cured. . It .will Lathrop Park, who showed four collections of 
thus be seen that the rare of stammenng is a stamps, of Spain, the Cape of Good Hope, New 
complicated and a lengthy process ; as Jt. means Zealand, and Brazil For each collection, Mr. 
the thorough redemption of the individual. Park gained a silver-gilt medal. A special meet- 
physical. ^ q£ the Bernese Philatelic Society held an 


mental and physical. 


ing of the Bernese 


These conclusion are or less in ac- animated discussion on the subject of intema- 

cord with those o^f Dr. E W. Scripture, of Co- tional legislation for the supression of stamp 
lumbia University Accorihng. to the recent forgeries. The trouble, it was declared, was 
investigations of this psychologist, stuttering is tba? while each country’s law sufficiently pro- 
largely due to fear (consaous or subconscious), tected stamps issued under the authority of that 
and Its cure means the removal of this inhib- particular government, they did not put the 
itory fear,, which paralyzes the muscles used m jaws into practice in cases where stamps of 
the operabon of sween . . . other countnes were concerned During the 

According to Dortor Scripture, a distinct year there was an exhibition of stamps in the 
tTOe of hsping speech has. been discovered m Argentine Republic to celebrate its national 
the epileptic — enabling this disepe to be dis- centenary, and gold medals were awarded to 
tinguished from hystena without. the addition of several eminent philatelists. In this exhibition 
any other symptom Stuttering is now believed a marked distinction was made between used 
to be one of the many forms of psychoneu- and unused stamps, as the reproduction of 
rosis, involving an ^obsession® with a strong stamps raises the value of those bearing the 
emotion of fear. The result is the innervation dates of postal delivery, 
of the vocal muscles — and stuttering in Standard Oil. See Oil. 

As a result of these researches, it is be- Standard Oil Company. See Trusts. 

lieved that a cure can be effected in practically Stars, Temperature of. One of the most 

evepr case under forty years of age. Lisping, remarkable achievements of modern astronomy 
again, has been shown to be due to sluggish and astro-physics is that recently obtained by 
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M Charles Nordmann, who has succeeded m 
measuring the effective temperature of certain 
stars The apparatus is quite complicated, and 
IS thus described by Mr Joseph Barton in the 
Scientific American, i8 June 1910 

^<The apparatus consists of a lateral attach- 
ment to the eyepiece of an equatorial telescope 
and, like the Zollner photometer, it allows the 
focal image of the star to be placed m juxtapo- 
sition to that of an artificial star This part 
of the apparatus contains two Nicol prisms, the 
third Nicol and quartz plate of Zollner’s 
photometer being suppressed. Furthermore, 
between the focus and the eye piece, in the 
common path of the rays of the real and arti- 
ficial star, is placed a sliding drum, which 
carries interchangeable cells filled with colored 
liquids In this manner a series of mono-chrom- 
atic images of the real and artificial stars can 
be produced The photographic measurement 
is made by rendering the images of the two 
stars equally bright by turning^ the two Nicol 
prisms, which are interposed in the path of 
the rays, from the artifiaal star, and are pro- 
vided with graduated circles 

‘^The artificial star, which performs ^ the 
function of a secondary standard, is obtained 
by converging upon a circular aperture the 
light of an Osram metallic filament lamp of 
four volts and one ampere This little lamp 
is operated by storage batteries, and regulated 
by means of a rheostat, and an accurate volt- 
ometer There is no difficulty in maintaining 
the differences of potential between the lamp 
terminals constant to within i-ioo volt, by 
adjusting the rheostat, once or twice an hour. 
This corresponds to an inappreciable vanation 
in the brilliancy of the artificial star. The 
glass cells are filled with solutions of aniline 
dyes. Nordmann had no difficulty in obtaining 
solutions which isolate the desired portions of 
the spectrum.^ Hitherto he has employed three 
cells, containing red, green and blue solutions 
inclosed between parallel glass walls which have 
a liquid thickness of 1-5 inch The green cell 
transmits the part of the spectrum between 
wave lengths of ^90 and 490 millionths of a 
millimeter. The red cell transmits the part 
between this portion and the extreme red, and 
the blue cell transmits the remaining portion 
of the spectrum extending to the violet end 
<*The photometer is standardized by direct- 
ing it upon the interior of an electnc furnace 
heated to various temperatures between 2550* 
F. and 6500" F , these temperatures being meas- 
ured by the Fery pyrometer The first determi- 
nations, made with the small horizontal equatorial 
of the Observatory in Pans and the photometer 
described above^ showed that this method of 
monochromatic images gives, in a simple man- 
ner, the measurements and ratios of the total 
luminosity of stars, free from the subjective 
errors inherent to the older process It per- 
mits, furthermore, the solution of certain prob- 
lems of physical astronomy, especially the 
measurement of the temperature of stars. The 
determination of the temperature is based on 
the fact that if the spectra of two luminous 
bodies are of equal intensity in their middle 
portion, but of very different intensities at their 
extremities, the body whose spectrum^ is bright- 
est in the blue region possesses the higher tem- 
perature Hence, when the two spectra are 
compared with flames of known temperature, 
the temperature of the stars can easily be 


deducted from the optical observations. Ner- 
mann finds for the temperature of the sun the 
\alue of 5320” C (9608“ F). This is much 
higher than the temperature of the electric arc 
(3600“ C or 6512“ F ) and agrees very well 
with the value obtained for Qie temperature 
of the sun, actmo-metnc or pyrheliometric 
methods.® 

The following table, contains some of Nord- 
mann's determinations of the temperature of 
stars 


Name of Star 

Rho Persei 



Temperature 
Dec C Deg F 

2.870 .S, 30 O 

Zeta Cephei 



4,260 

7,700 

Gamma Cygni 



5,620 

10,150 

Chi Herculis 



7,350 

13.350 

Polans . 



Alpha Lyrae 



12,200 

22,000 

Beta Persei 



13.300 

24,000 

Gamma Lyrae 



14,500 

36,100 

Epsilon Persei 



15,200 

27,400 

Delta Persei. 



18,500 

33.300 

Lambda Tartu . 



400,000 

73,000 


State Banks. See Banking, State. 

Statistical Association, American. The 
American Statistical Association held two 
meetings during the year 1910, one a quarterly 
meeting and dinner at the Ebbitt House, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 21 October At this meeting the 
following papers were read and discussed * 
*The Scope and Methods of Presentation of 
the Results of the Thirteenth Census,® by Dr 
William F Willoughby, Assistant Director of 
the Census; and ^^A Method of Statistical An- 
alysis,® by Mr. Oscar T Crosby. The annual 
meeting of the Association was held at Planters' 
Hotel, St. Louis, 28-30 December. Several ses- 
sions^ were held at this time and, among the 
principal papers presented, were the presidential 
addresses of Frederick L Hoffman on ^^Fifty 
Years of Life Insurance Progress;® ^Primary 
Elections and their Results in Massachusetts, 
1640-1691,® by Dr. Edward M Hartwell. One 
session was devoted to a symposium on the re- 
sults of the thirteenth census, setting foiiii 
particularly the agricultural statistics obtained. 
This discussion was taken part in by several 
experts in the Bureau of the Census and 
professors from various colleges and uni- 
versities. The Assoaation has published 
during the year four numbers of its Quarterly 
Publications, aggregating something like 400 
pages of printed matter. The membership of 
the Association has been increased from 512 
to 500 The next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at Washington, D. C , 27-30 
Dec. 1911 

Steam Boiler Instirance. See Insurance, 
Casualty. 

Steel, See Metals, and Iron and Steel. 

Steel, Converted. See Converted Steel 

Steinmetz, Charles Proteus, American elec- 
trician b Breslau, Germany, 9 April 1865 He 
received his education in Breslau and Berhn, 
and in Switzerland making a special study of 
mathematics, electrical engineering and chemis- 
try, and came to the United States where he 
was employed as consulting engineer, bv the 
General Electric Co at Schenectady, N Y, in 
1893. ^ He was chosen to the professorship of 
electrical engineering at Union LTniversity in 
1^2 and is the author of many volumes on the 
saence of electricity, including ^Theory and 
Calculation of Alternating Current Phenomena^ 
(1897, 4th ed. 1908) ^Theoretical Elements of 
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Electrical Engineering^ (3d ed. 1909) ; ^Theory 
and Calculation of Transient Electric Phenom- 
ena and Oscillations^ (1909) ; ^General Lectures 
on Electncal Engineering^ (3d ed. 1909) ; 
^Radiation, Light and Illumination^ (iqoq)? 
and several papers on mathematical and theor- 
etical expenments in electncal engineering 

Stellite. This is a new alloy, which has 
lately been mvented, and which, it is asserted, 
IS possessed of many of the properties of steel 
Mr Elwood Haynes, the original discoverer and 
compounder of the alloy, writes of it in the 
Scientific American Supplement^ 19 Nov 1910 

^^After some expenmenting, I was able to 
produce metal that would forge out perfectly 
into thin stnps, which showed no tendency to 
check After cooling, these strips are as hard 
as mild tempered steel, and could scarcely be 
scratched by a file A kitchen knife blade was 
made from this matenal, and used for all 
sorts of purposes, such as are known only to 
the culinary art. After two years of use, it 
showed not the faintest sign of tarnishing, and 
if held in the sun, it produced a reflection which 
would dazzle the eye 

®In color, the metal stands out between 
silver and steel, and if suitably polished, it 
shows z. high luster. I have thus far made 
no physical tests of the forged metal, but a 
cast bar showed an elastic limit of 79,000 
pounds, and elongation of 3 per cent, and an 
ultimate strength of 96,000 pounds to the square 
inch, cross section A test was also made of 
the modulus of elastiaty of the material, which 
was found to be fully equal to that of steel 
These tests were made on one of the first 
bars produced, and I am pretty well satisfied 
that^ much nigher results could now be 
obtained 

Notwithstanding the fact that pure cobalt 
is decidedly magnetic, the 25 per cent alloy 
shows not the slightest attraction for the mag- 
net. With just what per cent of chromium the 
magnestism disappears, has not yet been 
determined 

Notwithstanding the great hardness of the 
alloy, it not only forges readily at a red heat, 
but can be bent at a right angle cold, either in 
the form of a cast or forged bar, provided the 
dimensions do not exceed one-forth square 
inch. Its elastic limit is not quite equal to that 
of tool steel of the same hardness, but it is 
much tougher Samples can also be made, 
showing much greater hardness than those 
descnbed above, but the breaking strain and the 
elastic limit ^ will, under these circumstances, 
closely coincide. 

Knife and razor blades can be made from 
this new alloy, though the inventor does not 
recommend it as a cutting metal It is recom- 
mended,^ however, for fruit knives, — as the 
fruit juices, even if of the acid variety, and 
allowed to dry on, do not effect the metal in 
the least, nor do the various antiseptic solu- 
tions, etc, in surgical operations, and for that 
reason it may be very suitable for surgical 
instruments^ Also for light tools, balance 
beams, weights and measures, and cooking 
utensils 

As the result of a series of tests, it has been 
found that acids act very slowly on the metal* 

polished piece may be boiled for hours in 
nitnc acid without diminishing its luster in the 
slightest degree ^ Salt and saline solutions 
also fail to have anv effect There are, of 
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course, several modifications of the alloy, ac- 
cordmg to the varying percentages of its con- 
stituents This is true of all alloys. 

Stelzle, Charles, American sociologist, lec- 
turer, and author, b. 4 June 1869. He was a 
machinist in the works of R Hoe & Co, New 
York, 1885-1S93, and a member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists As superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor, which was established in 
1903, Mr Stelzle has done a pioneer work in 
inaugurating new hnes of church work. The 
object of his department is ^‘to interpret the 
Church to workingmen and workingmen to 
the Church,® which is accomplished through 
the investigation of social conditions among the 
workers, a presentation of the aims of the 
Church and of Labor, and the inauguration 
of methods to meet the changing social condi- 
tions His plan for the exchange of fraternal 
delegates between ministers* associations and 
central labor bodies has been found to work 
out admirably, and together these organizations 
are bringing about many municipal reforms. 
Mr Stelzle, himself, has for six years attended 
the annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a fraternal delegate, first from 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions and 
later from the Social Service Commission of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Chnst in^Amenca A correspondence course in 
Applied Chemistry is offered by the department 
at a nominal fee, to enable ministers and Chris- 
tian ■workers to receive the benefit of the latest 
and best experiments in church work There 
is a special course for the city, and another for 
the country, village and town ; in each of which 
the student is taught how to make a survey of 
his own field In his capacity as public lec- 
turer, Mr Stelzle addresses more workingmen 
in popular mass meetings in the large industrial 
centres of the United States than does any 
other man in the world As a concrete example 
of what may be done m a densely populated 
downtown distnct of the city, the Labor Tem- 
ple, New York, has been established by the 
Department under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stelzle It is designed to meet all the needs 
of the people of the community — social, ethical, 
moral and religious Twenty-five meetings are 
held every week Mr. Stelzle is director of the 
department of Christian Sociology of the Bible 
Teachers* Training School, New York He is 
also secretary of the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. As a writer he has pub- 
lished the following books : ^Boys of the Street* 
How to Win Them^ ; ^Messages to Working- 
men ^Christianity*s Storm Centre; A Study 
of the Modern City^ , ^Letters from a Work- 
ingman^ ; ^Principles of Successful Church 
Advertising^; < Church and Labor. ^ 

Stillwell, Arthur Edward, American finan- 
cier b Rochester, N. Y , in 1861 With school- 
ing of only two terms he began to earn his 
living as a printer at IS, and at 19 he was 
acting as Southern representative of a Balti- 
more printing concern. Moving to Chicago he 
represented stationery houses as salesman; and 
in 1883 became assistant State agent of the 
Travelers* Insurance Company in Illinois He 
invented a ^ new policy which was the first 
coupon policy ever issued in the insurance 
field. It was so successful that in two years 
60 per cent of all the business of the Trav- 
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elers' was through this policy. He invented 
another policy which was adopted by the Penn 
Murua.1 and which was remarkably successful. 

In i8S8, at the age of 27, he resigned his 
insurance work, though making $7,500 a year, 
and went to Kansas City to engage in the rail- 
road business Here he built the Belt Line, 
raising the necessary funds from the insurance 
people with whom he had been working 
Thenceforward he was a builder of railroads 
in the ^^'est and Southwest, a business in which 
his father before him had engaged in the 
East In 1832 he began building the Kansas, 
Pittsburg and Gulf railroad, wdiich was practi- 
cally an air line between Kansas City to the 
Gulf of Mexico — 800 miles He had great 
difficuLy in finding an unimpeded outlet to the 
water front, but solved the problem, which was 
partly one of capital and partly of competition, 


Charles W Morse, the Ice Trust head, was 
tried and convicted of the misapplication of 
funds of the National Bank of North America 
The weighing frauds by which the Sugar Trust 
had defrauded the Lnited States for y^ears 
were brought to light, and resulted in numerous 
convictions The total fines imposed by these 
railroad and sugar trust prosecutions reached 
$400,000 The New York Central Railroad 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 
But Mr Stimson argued the case again for the 
Government, and the railroad failed to secure a 
reversal Mr Stimson advocates the short bal- 
lot, and not more than four or five offices 
\oted for on any ballot. He believes the gov- 
ernor should have powder to appoint the attor- 
ney^-general and the other officers of his cabinet ; 
and he believes in political parties as a means 
to an end rather than the end itself He was 


by building a land-locked harbor of Lake Sa- a candidate for governor of New York State 
b.ne, and then opened a canal for bringing m 1910, but was defeated by John A Dix 


the Gulf to the Lake The City of Port Arthur, 


the seaport named after him, is one of the Stocks, Co^ercial ^aud m. The United 
results of his determined energy The Kan- Department has inaugurated 

sas, Pittsburg and Gulf railroad cost $23,000,000, ^ concerns 

and the Kansas City, Mexico and OrieAt, $45,- tnrf fnr 

nnnnnn. which Mr. .Stillwell nprenTinllv Amenc^ Speculators for many years. Post- 


000,000, w'hich Air. Stillwell personally raised 
without having to apply to Wall Street. 


master-General Hitchcock put the total amount 
of theft at $100,000,000 in five years and de- 


The latter road, which will run almost in L .hi 

an air line from Kansas City to Topolobampo, #>icrht 

Mexico, in the Gulf of California, was con- 
ceived After he had lost control of the Kansas 


City Southern to Gates, Harrison and Gould 


vented from carrying on their business by 
arrest during the year iqio Others were 


Sve?hrMex'i"co'‘ wLrcSe?erifi?liMv knowA to be ftill in /xistenA^'at the end of thiA 
given by Mexico. W^hen completed, it is lik^y but the Postmaster-General savs that 

and ^ranfnacilfc ^commerce intends to continue the work of prosecution 
cWf fhrni^th fraudulent stock-selling IS 

short through- freight line, it will ^ open up im- on+irelv nrevented. -DUttine* an #»nr1 to a t<vaR+ 


mense stretches of virgin territoiy in Oklahoma, 


entirely prevented, putting an end to^ a ^^vast 
system of fraud, as far-reaching in its rami- 


Western Texas, and Mexico Its length will 

bP miles When miTec were eom- pcations as the postal Service Itself, which has 


be 1,659 miles When 878 miles were com- 
pleted, early in 1910, Mr Stillwell sold in 
England $5,000,000 worth of bonds, which enab- 
led him to push the work toward completion. 


been developed by unscrupulous men, who, 
through the grossest forms of misrepresenta- 
tion, have been stealing from the people millions 


ICU ruin lU pusn unc WUDK. LUWcirU tUIIipiCUUIl. f j-, 11 orc annunlbr » 

Conneenng with the Mexican National Raihvay beginning the help of the Attomey- 

at Del Rio, Texds,^ It will be one of the ^ortest Qg^eral was secured, making it possible to 
routes between Kansas City and the City of simultaneous arrests in various parts of 

iVLexico 1. j r t the country at the same hour In this manner 

In 1910, Mr. Stillwell published <Confidence, charge of the fraudulent 

cr National Suicide,’ a sensational description operations were caught at their desks and 
of American finance He believes that too ^roested before they could escape. The most 

much legislation and too much speculation have ^ oflFenders had offices scattered through- 
held down the earnings of American railroads ^he United States and all those involved 
and discouraged investment in which caught before they had an opportunity to 

would have caused greater railroad building ac^ |yidences of their guilt. 

Krf Formerly the procedure in such cases was 

history of the United the railroads entirely different A fraud order was issued 

had been let alone® The book is a screed 3^^ thg gg„gg ^ut this proved in- 

against Wall Street and its methods effectual because the guilty parties escaped and 


had been let alone® The book is a screed 3^^ thg gg„gg ^ut this proved in- 

against Wall Street and its methods effectual because the guilty parties escaped and 

Stimson, Henry Lewis, Amencan lawyer: needed only to reorganize under a new name, 
b. New York City 21 Sept 1867 He was But under the new practice the arrests coming 
educated at Phillips (Andover) Academy unexpectedly, the guilty promoters are per- 
(1884), Yale University (1888); and Harvard sonally seized and advertised as swindlers by 
Law School. Admitted to the bar in 1891, he the United States Government, 
became a member of the firm of Root & Clarke Among the most important cases where the 
in 1893, the name being changed in 1897 to United States has made arrests in this manner 
Root, Howard, Wmthrop & Stimson, and in during 1910 are the following: 

1901 to Wmthrop & Stimson Mr Stimson Burr Brothers, Inc, New York, promoters 
was appointed by President Roosevelt United accused by the Post Office Department of carry- 
States Attorney for the Southern Distnct of ing on a gigantic swindling scheme involving 
New York on i Feb. 1906, and his activities in stocks valued at $50,000,000; Continental Wire- 
this capacity until April 1909, when he returned less Telegraph and Telephone Company, New 
to the practice of law, attracted public atten- York, accused of issuing swindling stock to the 
tion He forced Edward H. Harriman to value of $6,000,000; El Proeresso ^anana Com- 
testify concerning his railroad operations, pany, New York, accused of issuing swindling 
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stock at a face value of $500,000; B H. Scbef- 
tels. New York, accused by the Postal author- 
ities of swindling the public to the extent of 
$3i0oo,ooo United States Wireless Company, 
New York, with 30,000 stock; \V T. Winter- 
mere, promoter of mining and oil stocks, New 
\ ork, with stocks of a face value of $1,500,000. 
Metropohtan and Suburban Real Estate Com- 
pany, New York, accused of fraudulent deal- 
ings in land, Edward S. Boggs & Co, New 
\ork, accused of operating a bucketshop^^ ; 
Standard Stock and Grain Company, Jersey 
City, accused of operating *bucketshops® under 
the direction of Louis Celia; William B Price, 
Baltimore, accused of operating a ^^bucketshop® ; 
Joseph F. Gatins, New York, accused of oper- 
ating a chain of *bucketshops® in many cities; 
Consolidated Stock Exchange, Philadelphia, 
headquarters for a number of concerns accused 
of dealing in worthless stock and operating 
®bucketshops^^ ; George K Eastwick and Edwin 
M. Damalt, Philadelphia, accused of fraudulent 
land dealings, Steele-Miller Company, Connth, 
Miss., accused of handling worthless cotton 
bills of lading to the face value of $2,000,000, 
United Exchange, Chicago, capitalized at $20,- 
000,0000 and accused of operating in valueless 
securities; John C Mabray and a large number 
of confederates, accused of placing bets on 
horse races and athletic contests which had no 
existence in fact. Eighty-five were indicted in 
Council Bluffs and ninety in Omaha. National 
Assurance Company, Wilmington, Del, accused 
of handling swindling stocks; Bankers’ Bond 
Company, Pittsburg, accused as a stock and 
bond swindle under direction of Thomas P. 
Daniels 

Great influence has been brought^ to bear 
to protect some of the richer companies, caus- 
ing Postmaster-General Hitchcock to supervise 
personally some of the more important raids. 
Taking active charge of the work on the ground 
he has in all the more important cases directed 
the inspectors and engineered the arrests so 
that they have taken place simultaneously as 
planned. 


spection service, eliminating all chance of 
influence being brought to bear. A new chief 
Postoffice inspector was chosen and there was 
a general reassignment of postoffice inspectors 
in the 15 divisions When the reorganization 
was effected, plans were laid for making the 
raids at such times that sufficient evidence could 
be secured, and the principals themselves seized 
Postoffice inspectors were detailed to follow the 
operations of vanous concerns for many months 
before open attacks began, with the result that 
the arrests when made placed the inspectors in 
such a position that they were able to take 
charge of the work in actual progress and 
secure incriminating evidence against the men 
they were chiefly after 

Chief Postoffice Inspector Warren W Dick- 
son, who was responsible for the successful 
prosecution of ^^green goods^’ operators 10 years 
ago, was placed in charge of the work of driv- 
ing out of business the get-rich-quick companies 
doing business chiefly through offices in New 
York. He estimated that the promoters of 
fraudulent mining stock ventures collected no 
less than $200,000 a day from guileless inves- 
tors. This figure he named as conservative, 
giving instances of office buildings to which 
many mail-sacks containing checks and money 
orders were sent daily and not a cent was 
ever spent on the properties which were sup- 
posed to be developed. This money was very 
easily obtained, he said, pointing out that there 
were in existence duplicate lists of gullible 
investors containing in the aggregate 250,000 
names. The larger firms had lists of all these 
names, and the entire expense of their under- 
taking^ was office rent, salaries, postage, and 
advertising. Among the newer sememes in oper- 
ation were the use of the names of prominent 
men, the fleecing of lodge members by fellow 
members, the formation of companies which 
act as ^ffiscal agents® and receive all but a small 
amount of the money sent in Inspector Dick- 
son found that one concern was receiving $50,- 
000 worth of checks a day to develop properties 
which remained practically untouched. 


Following each exposure, there, has been a Stone, John Stone, American experimental 
revelation of stock swindling in which widowed and consulting electneal engineer, inventor, lec- 
women and other. equally helpless individuals turer and author b. Dover, Goochland County, 
figured most pronunently. The Postoffice De- Virginia, 26 Sept. 1869 His childhood was 


partment has found, on investigating the books 
of some of these concerns, that the investors 
in almost every case have been of this nature. 


passed largely in Egypt, and he early displayed a 
fondness for the study of physics and chemistry 
In 1883 he entered Columbia Grammar School 


The. amount of money raised was shown im- in New York City; he then spent two years at 
mediately after the arrest.of fte Burr Brothers, the School of Mines of Columbia University, 
mining stock promoters in New York After and two years at Johns Hopkins University Hii 
* inspectors seized their New York studies took up the line of mathematics, physics 

office. $25,000 m orders were received dunng the and engineering, and his course at Johns Hop- 
next three hours. Yheir mail from investors jjinj practically a post-graduate course. 

He entered>e employ of thf American Bell 


arrest of the members of the firm over i,ooo 
letters a day Checks ranged in size from a few 
dollars to more than $10,000 In many cases 
these were from widows who were investing 
the life insurance money just received, in the 
hope of doubling or tripling it. 

Before making raids on promoters of value- 
less mining stocks, the postoffice Department 
has been compelled to act with extreme care and 
^nd experts to the properties bein^ financed 
in order to secure evidence. In this manner 
it has been possible to show where the mines or 
other properties were non-existent or valueless. 

Before the series of raids began there was 


Telephone Company, Boston, in laboratory 
work in 1890 and he remained with the Com- 
pany, first as an experimentalist, and afterwards 
as an expert, up to 1899 He was then con- 
sulting electrical engineer on his own account 
1899-1908, when he became vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Stone Telegr^h and Tele- 
phone Company. On i June 1908 he became 
president of the Company He was also special 
lecturer on electrical oscillations at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for several 
years He secured more than one hundred 
United States patents and a corresponding num- 
ber in forei^ countries, covering various 


a thorough reorganization of the Postoffice in- inventions, including a system for centralizing 
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STONY BROOK ASSOCIATION— STORAGE BATTERY STREET CAR 


the energy in telephone systems, in 1893, which under the direction of Professor Jenks. Dur- 
came into very general use in the United States mg the sessions of this conference such subjects 
and abroad In 1897 a patent was granted him were discussed as The Increased Cost of Living, 
tor the first operative method for increasing Congested Population, The White Slave Traf- 
the efficiency of telephone lines by the increase fic, Child Labor, the Conservation of Our 
of the inductance of the line His method was, National Resources, etc. 


however, superseded by one patented by Prof. 
M 1 . Pupin, of Columbia University, New York 


II to 17 July was ^Farmers’ Week.® Prac- 
tical instruction was given in agricultural meth- 


In 1902-03 he took out a group of patents cov- ods and free discussions held on the varied 
ering a system of selective wireless telegraphy interests and problems of the farmer. This 
free from interference, and in 1903 patents conference was under the direction of Prof, 
cover the first application of the principals of Charles A Tuck, of the New York College of 
electrical resonance to useful arts He has also Agnculture at Cornell University From 24-31 
been granted patents for a system of wireless July a conference for men was conducted, and 
telegraphy in which the messages are automat- from 31 July to 6 August a conference for 
ically rendered secret or illegible except at the young people. 

station at which they are intended to be re- The most important assembly held during 
ceived, and also for a system by which ships the first season was the Bible Conference, from 
at sea may determine their bearings by wireless 14 to 28 August, under the leadership of Presi- 
telegraph communication with shore stations, dent Carson Doctor Chapman was present 
He was elected to fellowship in the Amencan throughout the conference and conducted a 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; a fellow of the «quiet hour® daily, preached on the two Sun- 
Amencan Association for the Advancement of days included in the dates of the Conference, 
Sciences; President of the Society of Wireless and spoke frequently on special themes 


Telegraph Engineers; member of the Ameri- 
can Electrochemical Society; Associate of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers; 


Storage Battery Street Car. After nine 
years of effort, Thomas A Edison, in 1910, 


member of the Society of Arts of the Massachu- cstablishe^d the possibility of universal use of 
setts Institute of Technology; Vice-President storage battepr cars by plaang one in actual 
of the Wireless Telegraph Association of Amer- storage battery is much lighter 

ica; is a member of the Mathematical and ^l^an the used type and is prodded with positive 
Physical Club He is the author of valuable negative elements that do not deteriorate 
papers read before the engineering societies of because an alkali is used instead of an aad 
the United States, published in the technical . electrolyte When the first battenes 

' ^ appeared seven years ago it was found that the 

^ ‘ graphite became oxidized and interfered with 

Stony Brook Association. An addition the output. Chemically pure nickel was sub- 
of more than usual importance to the rapidly stituted for the graphite, but other difficulties 
increasing hst of summer assembly grounds arose, and it was several years before it was 
was made when the Stony Brook Association possible to overcome the trouWe. A great deal 
inaugurated its work on the north shore of of money was spent, but finally the battery was 
Long Island 3 July 1910. What gives this evolved by Edison and tried on automobiles and 
new institution its peculiar significance is power trucks. Having proved successful there, 
the fact that it is to be made the summer head- it was then tried on a street car in East Orange, 
quarters of the American evangelist, Dr. J. N. J, and found to be feasible To make the 
Wilbur Chapman. The Rev. John F Carson, power go as far as possible it was determined 
pastor of Central Presbyterian Church, Brook- to have a light car of special construction, leav- 
lyn, is president of the association, and the Rev. ing an opportunity to make use of the weight 
James M Farrar, pastor of the ^ ^^Old First® m the placing of batteries. There were installed 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn, is vice-president 210 cells, 200 for power and 10 for lighting. 
With these and other clergymen are associated Not having to support a trolley pole the roof 
prominent workers, teachers, and musiaans of the car was made very light, and the whole 
Mr Charles M. Alexander, who accompanies superstructure was of the thinnest possible 
Doctor Chapman on his world-wide evangelistic matenal 

tours, Mr. Robert Harkness, the pianist, and The new type of car showed a radical de- 
Mr. E. W Naftzger, the tenor soloist, are also parture from former car construction and 
identified with Stony Brook, as is also Mr exhibits the influence of the automobile. In 
Robert Gayler, a prominent Church organist place of gearmg the motors directly to the 
of Brooklyn. Prof. J. W Jenks, of Cornell wheels as in former cars, the silent chain is 
University was present during the sessions of used, which has been found by automobile man- 
ipio, and conducted a special conference on ufacturers to cause a large saving in the trans- 


civic and economic subjects. 


mission of power. A gear reduction of 6 to i 


The property of the Association consists of is permitted by the new arrangement, which 
about 270 acres and is situated about 60 miles allows the use of lighter batteries The 5-horse- 
from New York, An auditorium with a seating power iio-yolt motors of light construction are 
capacity of r,500 has been built and a number of used, permitting a maximum speed of 15 miles 
cottages and other btuldmgs erected. A feature an hour. The total weight of the car is five 
of the session of 1910 was a ^tent colony® where tons and it will seat 26 passengers A car with 
visitors to the assembly were accommodated in a similar seating capacity ordinarily weighs 


comfortable camp fashion. 


twice as much. The battery was constructed 


The formal opening of the Assembly took to move the car 150 miles without stopping, 
place on Sunday, July 3, when the auditorium and in ordinary street trafiic twice as far. 
was dedicated On the following day a Fourth .The^ car has been placed in service ^ the 
of July celebration occurred, at which addresses Erie railroSd between West Orange and Forest 
were delivered by well-lmown men. This Hill, N. J , to take the place of old shuttle 
marked the beginning of the Civic Conference, cars. It is used on the ordinary railroad tracks 
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and maintains a speed of an ordinary loco- tie-raising industry is important Tin-mming 
motive, showing a saving in fuel compared to is a source of profit to the country The ex- 
the number of passengers carried The 28th ports for 1908 were about as follows Tin, to 
St line in New York is also equipped \^ith the the value of $41,840,000, spices, $7,615,000; 
new cars. It has also been proposed by Edison gums, $7,315,000, copra, $5,365,000 , gambier, 
to place cars m operation over the road be- $2,640,000; rattans, $2,280,000, hides, $1,160,000; 
tween Hoboken and Summit. The Delaware, presen ed pineapples, $1,545,000, and tapioca 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad also con- and sago, $1,065,000, The leading articles of 
templates using similar cars import and the respective values of same were 

o A T* -L r' 1 approximately. Rice, $21,735,000, cotton goods. 

Straits Settlements. A British Colony $5,865,000, opium, $5,340,000. fish, $4,565,000; 

between the Indian and Pacific Oceans, maae up $4,380,000, tobacco, $3,740,000; sugar, 

of the following islands and territories Sing- $2^j^jo,ooo, machinery, iron ware, etc , $2,765,000; 
apore, area 206 square miles, population 228,550; ^nd coal oil, $1,820 (Local trade, among the 
Labuan, 31 square miles, population S,3cw, islands, not included m the above statistics ) 
Chnstmas Island, 55 square miles, 1,200 popula- imports and exports at Singapore, 

tion; the Cocos or Keeling group (20 islets), amounted, respectively, to about 

population 700; Prince of ^Vales Island, 107 $134^460,000, and $111,740,000; at Penetang, 
square miles, populaUon 128,800;, Wellesley $55,475,000, and $52,950,000; Malacca, $2,645,000, 
Province, 288 square ^les, population 244,100; ^nd $2,430,000; and at Labuan, $655,000, and 

Bindings Ternto^, 260 square miles, popula- $555^000 The value of British trade for 1908 

tion ^,100; and Malacca (the largest of the was about $55,210,000, imports and exports. The 
colonial settlements), 660 square miles, popula- four leading ports are Singapore (which, in 
tion 95,500 In 1901 mere were more than 10,- j-ggpect of shipping, is one of the best ports in 
000 Americans and Europeans m the Straits ^^e world, and a port of call), Penetang, Ma- 
Settlements About 15,000 square mles of ter- j^cca, and Labuan; shipping entered in 1908, 
ntory were acquired from Siam m 1909, pop- 9250 vessels (besides native junks and other 
ulation nearly 500,000; hanging the total area registering more than 10,891,950 tons 

settlements up to 16,050 square miles, '['here is a railway in Labuan, about 15 miles 
and the population to over i,200,ocw Singapore i^^gth; a line runs out of the capital to the 
towm is the seat of Government George Town jofiore Straits; Malacca and Tampin (m the 
IS the principal centre of Penang district vie- Sembilan) are in railway communication; 

tona, the capital of Labuan, has i,5^ mhabi- ^nd another line from Knan territory passes 
tants. The admimstration is conducted under through Wellesley Province, and connects with 
a Governcy, supported by an Executive Council, femes for Penetang Telegraph lines estab- 
(composed of seven members), and a Legis a- communication between Labuan and Sing- 
members (seven unofficial), ^pore, and Labuan and other points beyond the 
with the Governor as President Seven mem- Cpf+ipmAntc 
hers of the latter Council are nominated by the 

Singapore and Penetang Chambers of Com- Strange, Robert, second P. E. bishop of 
merce, and five by the Crown. The Resident East Carolina and 220th in succession m the 
Councillors of Penetang and Malacca sit m American episcopate b. Wilmington, N. C, 6 
the Executive Council There is a municipal Dec 1857. He was graduated from the Uni- 
political organization. The receipts of the Gov- versity of North Carolina, A B. 1879 and from 
emment in igo8 amounted to $5,101,150, and the Berkeley Divinity School, Conn , in 1883 ; 
the expenditure to $5,595,250. The chief sources was ordered deacon m 1884, advanced to the 
of revenue were licenses, $3, 545, 000, posts and pnesthood the following year, and served as 
telegraphs, $305,000; land revenue, $235,000; missionary to the colored people in Southern 
stamps, $220,000, and office fees, $190,000. The Virginia 1883-95 He was rector of the Church 
main items of expenditure were salaries, of the Good Shepherd, Raleigh, N C,, 1885-87; 
$1,685,000; military, $1,095,000; sundry charges, of St James, Richmond, Va, 1900-04 On 26 
$1,090,000; public works, $785,000; pensions, May 1904 he was elected coadjutor to the Rt 
$225,000, and debt, $175,000 The estimated rev- Rev. Alfred Augustine Watson, D D , bishop 
enue for 1909 was about $5,237,000 The public of the diocese of East Carolina, and was conse- 
debt of the Strait Settlements amounts to about crated i Nov. 1904 by Bishops Capers, Randolph, 
$25,000,000.^ The Government Savings Bank and Cheshire The honorary degree of D D 
had deposits aggregating $387,000 m 1908 was conferred on him by the University of 
Eleven banking houses do business m the coun- Carolina in 1895. He was a deputy from 

try The «dollar» IS worth about 55 cents. Minor East Carolina to the General Convention of 
judicial tribunals are marine magistrates’ courts, the P E. Church in 1898 and from Virginia 
police courts, and distnct courts A Supreme in 1904 On the death of Bishop Watson, 21 
Court sits bi-monthly at Penetang and Singapore April 1905, he succeeded as second missionary 
and quarterly at Malacca as a court of assizes, bishop of the diocese of East Carolina 
and conducts civil proceedings monthly and quar- 
terly in the first two and last named places, re- Straus, Nathan, American merchant and 
spectively. Convictions in superior courts in philanthropist* b. 31 Jan. 1848, brother of 
1908 numbered more than 500 ; in inferior Isidor and Oscar Straus (q v ) The family 
courts, 42,300. Malay teachers are fitted for came to America in 1854, settled in Georgia, and 
the work of education in a college in Mfalacca after the war went to New York where he was 
In 1908 there were 31 English Government graduated from Packard’s Business College 
and aided schools, with more than 11,300 pupils He then entered his father’s firm as importer 
enrolled; and 178 vernacular schools, with an of pottery and glassware, also became partner 
enrollment of about ii,95o pupils. The* tern- in the R H. Macy & Co’s department store 
perature varies little throughout the year, and in New York, and member of the firm of Abra- 
the^ vegetation is perennial Many varieties of ham & Straus in Brooklyn He is well- 
agricultural products are cultivated. The cat- known for many philanthropies, especially that 
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of furnishing sterilized milk to the poor, by 
a system which has been adopted in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, and which statis- 
tics show has saved many thousands of infant 
lives He also originated and maintained 
depots for the distribution of coal to the poor 
of New York, and in the panic of 1893-94 jes- 
tablished and kept up lodging houses for the 
poor and homeless. 

Straus, Oscar Solomon, American mer- 
chant and diplomat b Otterberg, Bavaria, 23 
Dec 1850, brother of Isidor and Nathan 
Straus. He came to the United States m 1854 
and lived in Georgia until 1865, when he came 
to New York, entered Columbia College from 
which he was graduated in 1871 and from its 
law school m 1873 , after which he practiced 
law until 1881, when he entered the firm of L. 
Straus & Sons, importers of pottery and glass- 
ware, continuing his connection therewith until 
1906. He has the unique distinction of having 
served as the American diplomatic representa- 
tive at Constantinople under three administra- 
tions He was first appointed in 1887, as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Turkey, serving two years; and in 1898 was 
appointed a second bme to the same post, again 
serving only two years In 1902 on the death 
of ex-President Harrison, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of International 
Arbitration at the Hague From 1906 to 1909 
he was Secretary of Commerce and Labor in 
the Cabinet of President Roosevelt, and m May 

1909 was appointed by President Taft as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Turkey. This office he resigned in 

1910 He IS President of the American Jewish 

Historical Society, and has published ^The 
Origin of the Republican Form of Government 
of the United States^ ; ^ Roger Williams, the 
Pioneer of Religious Liberty^; ^The Develop- 
ment of Religious Liberty in the United States^ ; 
^Reform in the Consular Service^ ; ^United 
States Doctnne of Citizenship^; and ^Our Dip- 
lomacy with Reference to Our Foreign 
ervice ^ ^ 

Strauss, Richard, German composer and 
conductor* b Munich, ii June 1864 He studied 
music at Munich, was made court musical di- 
rector there in 1886, and became court Hof- 
capellmeister successively at Weimar (1889), 
Munich (1895), and at the Opera House, Ber- 
lin, since 1898 He visited the United States 
in 1904-05, where he appeared as conductor of 
performances of his works His compositions 
include songs, symphonic poems and operas, m 
which he is regarded as representing the ultra- 
modern school. His music has been the centre 
of much discussion; but the general consensus 
of opinion is, and certainly the popular verdict, 
that much of his music touches a very high 
plane of beauty, melody and effectiveness His 
most sensational successes in opera have been 
^Salome^ (1905), and <Elektra> (1909)* Some 
of his other works are: ^Aus Italien^ (1886); 
<Don Juan^ (1889); ^Tod and Verklarung> 
(1890) , ^Macbeth^ (1891) ; ^Till Eulenspie- 
geP (1894); ^Guntram^ (189$); also ^Sprach 
Zarathustra^ (1896); ^Don Quixote^ (1898); 
<Ein Heldenleben> (1899) ; and <Feuersnot> 
(rgoi). 

Street Cleaning. See Dust 

Strikes. See Labor Strikes, 


Student Movement, World’s. The growth 

of the World’s Student movement, which 
reached the greatest point of efficiency it has 
>et attained during 1910, is one of the most 
striking events m educational history, mirror- 
ing as It does the trend of the coming genera- 
tion toward things religious Having their 
beginning a little more than 20 years ago with 
but one paid secretary, the Christian associa- 
tions of the colleges to-day employ 150 men 
who devote their entire time to promoting the 
moral and religious interests of undergraduates. 
The Student Movement is now recognized as 
the only intercollegiate organization bound to 
the fostering of Chnstian ideals of life and 
service. In some universities — notably the 
State colleges of Illinois and Wisconsin — the 
association has large buildings suitably equipped 
to serve as the college social centre, while m 
others, for example Yale, Princeton, Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania, it conducts 
extensive social settlements, besides doing much 
in the line of constructive philanthropy in the 
cause of better citizenship 

In view of the rapidly expanding work, the 
leaders of the movement in the summer of 1910 
established a summer school for secretaries, 
chartering the equipment of Lake Forest Col- 
lege, near Chicago, from 7 August to 28 August 
During that period 120 student secretaries from 
all parts of America gathered in the Lake For- 
est dormitories, together with representatives 
from the student movements of Italy, South 
America, and China. The universities of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania, McGill, Toronto, and Virginia, all 
sent student delegates, while such colleges as 
Oberlin, Williams, Brown, and Pomona also 
had representation 

The Executive committee in charge of this 
summer school, consisting of E. C. Carter, of 
Harvard, W. D Weatherford, of Vanderbilt, 
and O. A. Jacob, of the University of Illinois, 
engaged some of the foremost university pro- 
fessors of the country to deliver courses of 
lectures. Under the able leadership of the lat- 
ter, a serious course of study was adhered to 
throughout the three weeks of the convention, 
the chief aim of which was to discover the 
principles involved m imparting ethical and 
religious impulses to the educated class of 
men — particularly young men — and to ascer- 
tain the best possible method of appl3ang these 
principles so as to draw all men within the 
scope of the association’s work. 

Great emphasis was laid on the necessity 
and system of recruiting men for both volun- 
teer and professional social work. Prof Gra- 
ham Taylor, of the University of Chicago, was 
one of the leaders in this aspect of the work, 
devoting his attention to it during all the days 
of the meeting. 

Dr John R Mott, general secretary of the 
World Student Federation, delivered the clos- 
ing series of lectures at the Lake Forest con- 
vention. He took for his subject the inspira- 
tional theme of ^^The Essentials of Successful 
Leadership ^ The secretaries of the various 
branches of the association also received care- 
ful and extensive drill in the routine work of 
their office The whole meeting was so success- 
ful that it will hereafter be made a permanent 
feature of the association’s work, always empha- 
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sizing the necessity of combining fine graduate 
training with high qualities of leadership in 
the large work of enlisting American students 
in performing their full service to both church 
and State. 

Submarine Sound Signals. It has long 
been felt that aerial sound signals were very 
madequate, and open to many practical objec- 
tions, such as the difficulty of locating the 
sound, the difficulty, m fogs, storms, etc., of 
hearing them at all, and so forth. For these 
reasons, it was felt that submarine sound sig- 
nals would be in many wa>s preferable, as 
water is known to be a superior medium for the 
transmission of sounds Nearly a hundred 
years ago, (in 1826) Colladon constructed a 
large bell, with which he expenmented on Lake 
Geneva, The bell was suspended five feet 
under the water, and struck with a clapper, 
arranged as a lever. He found that he could 
hear the sounds, with distinctness, at a distance 
of eight miles; and stated his belief that ®by 
employing a bigger bell and improving and 
enlarging the hearing apparatus, easy communi- 
cation could be effected under the water of a 


3’ears would have attracted unusual attention 
went almost unnoticed, although the cost ran 
high into the millions Probably the most con- 
spicuous and in many ways the most remarkable 
undertaking which was completed during the 
year was that of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which spent more than $100,000,000 to secure 
a terminal in the heart of New York city In- 
stead of having its tracks end at Jersey City, by 
constructing subaquaeous tubes under the Hud- 
son River It was enabled to run its trains di- 
rectly into the new station at 32d street and 7th 
avenue; and, extending the tracks under the 
city directly across Manhattan Island, four sub- 
aqueous tubes were laid under the East River 
to handle the traffic of Long Island, the Long 
Island Railroad having become a portion of 
the Pennsylvania System. 

Subway construction in New York City has 
grown to such an extent that the newer enter- 
prises have been forced to seek lower levels 
in order to reach important points. This situa- 
tion is illustrated at 42d street and Park avenue, 
at the new station of the New York Central 
Railroad, where there will be five superimposed 


lake, or of the sea, to 15 or 20 leagues.^^ 


tracks to handle the traffic In addition, the 


In 1903, light vessels off Boston, Sandy trains coming into the railroad station will be 
Hook, Fire Island, and Nantucket were fur- in two tiers and be run below the surface, giv- 
nished with submarine fog-bells In these ing the appearance more of a subway than a 
cases, the bell was suspended some 30 feet be- railroad terminal. 

low the surface, and the clapper was operated Of the five levels of tracks, the street is at 
by means of compressed air These sounds present occupied by the tracks of the surface 
could be heard for some miles by vessels railways and above them is a spur of the Third 
equipped with microphones suitable for receiv- Avenue Railway. On the level immediately 
ing such sound signals. Even when the vessel below are the tracks of the Interborough Rapid 
was not thus equipped, it was found that, by Transit Company's subway Below this are to 
placing the ear against the side of the vessel, be constructed the two other subway systems 
m the hold, the sounds could be heard; but the which give this remarkable result The one 
direction of the sound could not be ascertained just under the Interborough's tracks will be 
by this means. The trial of these signals proved the track of the Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
sq successful that nearly 50 vessels are equipped way (McAdoo tubes), which will connect this 
-vrith submarine sound signals of the kind at point by subway extensions with the Jersey 
the present time Bells have also been attached shore In Nov 1910 the extensions were com- 


to buoys, which sound beneath the water 


pleted to 33d street and 6th avenue, and the 


These signals will ultimately prove of im- ^ork progressed steadily up 6th avenue to Bry- 
mense importance as a means of signalling be- ^^t Park where the tubes will turn and extend 
tween submarine boats at se^ In May 1907, to Park avenue To make access to the street 
two submarine boats, the and the 5 /or- possible, the station will be close 

were thiM furnished, and several messages the Interborough’s tracks Under this 

^changed On oce^-gomg vessels the method station will be that of New York and Long 

ft a 5ss'‘L»?'SLd'S‘'L'“S cr."! 

ftra light vosjb b, sound tijn.lsi * ^ .JjetVthe tond CoMral^ Satftn ^ 

the captain of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse ^ ^ ^ 

also was enabled to reach port in a dense fog, . ^2 between 

by means of these signals, when 12 miles out Grand Central Station and these various 
at sea and when the fog-horn was quite in- subway systems, cross passageways at each 
audible. It is as yet uncertain how far these ^ad into the Grand Central Station, 

signals can be heard; but they have been dis- most complicated system in the 

tinctly heard at a distance of 27 miles, off Kiel- Elevators of unprecedented size will 

Germany. This may have been possible from ^^ecessa^ to handle the traffic between levels, 
the peculiar nature of the sea-bottom, however; there will be trem^dous concourses under- 
and an extensive series of experiments will and, although this will be the busiest 

have to be conducted in waters of various transportation centre in the world, handling 
depths, before any definite conclusions can be Erectly or by means of the McAdoo tubes, 
arrived at The value of the method has, how- P® traffic of every railroad leading out of New 


ever, been established beyond doubt 
Subsidies, Ship. See Ship Subsidies. 


York, with the exception of the Central Rail- 
way of New Jersey, it will not be seen from 
the street and traffic will remain unobstructed. 


Subways and Tunnels. The close of the The highest architectural and engineering skill 
year 1910 witnessed more important subway has been necessary to provide ready facilities 
and tunnel projects under way and contem- in every direction. The whole complicated sys- 
plated than at any previous time in the history tern has been so arranged that passengers will 
of the world. Undertakings which in previous find it difficult to go astray and hundreds of 
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thousands of people will be handled there every tension to the Paris Metropolitan, which in- 
day without jostling or inconvenience volved tunnels under the Seme Formerly 

Subway extensions have been the most im- caisson-work had been favored, but in this 
portant of municipal work in New York City, instance, although the work involved problems 
although a few other American cities have been not previously met, the American method was 
forced to similar attempts to prevent the con- used with success The most novel method of 
gestion of traffic The Steinway tube remained subway construction, however, is shown in the 
mused for several years on account of the latest extension, extending from the Porte de 
difficulties arising over financial matters, and Clignancourt to the Porte d’Orleans On ac- 
the same difficulty delayed construction on im- count of the curved track it was necessary to 
portant outlets such as the Fourth Avenue Sub- sink steel caissons under the Seine and drive 
way in Brooklyn and the extensions of all the tubes from the central points. Other cais- 
existing lines Methods in subway construction sons were sunk at the Place St. Michel, Place 
have changed radically under the need of in- dc St Andre, and the Flower Market, and the 
creased speed. Formerly contractors used whole was connected by tubes, 
large numbers of teams and men, pulling the The most difficult piece of work was the 
wagons to the street by the aid of inclines and sections between the eliptical caisson of the 
cables on pulleys, but in modern developments Place St. Michel and Caisson No. 5 under the 
derricks do practically all the work Gigantic Seme, which passed under the street, under 
steam-driven steel shovels, automatically pull- the Orleans Railway, the quay and a portion 
ing up, filling and disposing of dirt cars have of the river bed To carry out this tremendous 
practically done away with dirt wagons In and at the same time delicate task, the freezing 
the construction of the Fourth Avenue Subway, method was used Complications resulted from 
Brooklyn, one of the contracting companies its use, as the tunnel lay on a four-per cent 
which was digging through the heart of the grade instead of level It was necessary to con- 
city, built a private railroad through the quieter nect the two caissons by a tube of ice, 213 
streets to a dock where the dirt was disposed feet long, and form beneath the river a solid 
of, without interefring with the city traffic In- block of ice which would prevent the entrance 
stead of the whole city being torn up, as hap- of water into the tube during construction, 
pened in the building of the Interborough tun- Freezing tubes were placed so close together 
nels on Manhattan Island, street traffic is prac- that cylinders of ice which formed about them 

tically undisturbed This is also true of the niet and made a solid mass To accommodate 

McAdoo tubes, which are being pushed under them, 24 holes were, bored parallel to the axis 
some of the busiest centres in New York with- of the tunnel^ by boring machines, 
out appreciable interference with the street These boring machines were constructed for 
level traffic. the purpose. Each had a hollow shaft, keyed 

When the Pennsylvania tunnels were driven to a hydraulic piston, by which it could be 
across New York, they did not interfere with advanced or retracted. The inner shaft was 

traffic in any way, the dirt and rock removed rotated by an electnc motor rigidly connected 

being hauled underground to the two rivers with the outer shaft Forcing water mto the 
and dumped on scows At only one point was cylinder containing the piston and driving for- 
the work visible from the surface, where an air ward the boring rod, the refuse was carried 
hole was sunk from an open lot. The 500 ^ stream of water which passed out be- 

buildings which formerly stood on the four tween the boring^ rod and the tube The bonng 
blocks now occupied by the new Pennsylvania tool had a cutting edge of diamonds, acting 
Station in New York were removed by tunnel- Hke the teeth of a saw. Following it, section 
mg methods Instead of attacking the indi- by section, freezing tubes were inserted. The 
vidual houses, great shafts and tunnels were vanety of material passed through made the 
burrowed through whole blocks, wagons wait- process extremely difficult 
ed on the end nearest the Hudson River, each , The Andes, which divide South America 
receiving a load at one motion of a steam shovel into two distinctly separate districts, was pierced 
above. by a tunnel which was successfully opened 

Subway and subaquaeous work has been early in 1910, connecting the Atlantic city of 

reduced within the past few years to simple Buenos Ayres with the Pacific city of Valpa- 

standards. A class of blasters has developed raiso Before it was constructed, a journey of 
capable of removing solid rock from under 4,000 miles was necessary, unless the perilous 
sky-scrapers, without the shock being felt in pass was open, although the distance between 
the building overhead Theirs is the most im- the cities is only 900 miles Nqw it is crossed 
portant work in subway construction. In in 36 hours. Labor was the chief difficulty, the 
subaquaeous construction where the work is Italians imported for the purpose failing to 
of large proportions and it is possible to drive become acclimatized ; and the native peons finally 

straight tubes through mud and sand, the did the work The tunnel is 1 1,000 feet above 

American shield and compressed air construe- sea level and encountered unusual difficulties, 
tion is almost universally favored The tubes such as blizzards throughout the year, earth- 
in this case progress by rings, which are manu- quakes, and sudden bursting out of springs, 
factured in segments and fitted in rings to the The work was finally completed m Nov. 1910. 
tube already constructed. At the ®face^^ of the The tunnel in the new Arica (Chile) La Paz 
work is the shield which is forced forward by (Bolivia) Railway will be lower than the last 
compressed air, giving the workmen an oppor- mentioned, but the tunnel to connect La Paz 
tunity to fit the segments together Each ring with Sicuani on the Southern Railway of Peru 
is a unit in itself and the shield progresses from is to be at an elevation of 12,000 feet, 
ring to ring. In addition to the Simplon tunnel, which 

The first tube driven in Europe by the marked^ a new era in European railroading by 
American method was in constructing the ex- connecting France and Italy at an elevation of 
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only 2,310 feet, a new tunnel bringing a portion 
of Italy into more direct communication with 
Northern Europe has been built under the 
Balmhorn Pabsmg under the Kander River, 
and then under the mountain from Kander- 
steg, it emerges m the Lotschenthal, and, after 
a short tunnel, into the Rhone valley 

In Central Europe several important tunnels 
have been built and projected. The Jamam 
tunnel on the Ligne Montreaux-Oberland-Ber- 
nois is the most important, but the new tunnel 
between Lichtenstieg and Utznach is scarcely 
less so, as it is over five miles m length A 
tunnel is projected through the Col de la Fau- 
cille, between Lons le Saulnier and Geneva 

Tunnels are less expensive to build now 
than formerly, when each linear yard ran as 
high as $1,130 The Simplon tunnel cost $720 
a yard. The Tauern tunnel from Gastein in 
Salzburg to Spittal on the Drave, is 5^ miles 
long and cost £1,250,000 sterling to construct 
The whole road, 30 miles in length, cost £12,500,- 
000 sterling 

In modem railroad construction tunnels are 
avoided as much as possible, except ^ in the 
special instances where a great mountain must 
be pierced. The American railroads are 
now built with an eye to reducing grades, how- 
ever, and, on this account the number of tun- 
nels, while decreased in some instances, re- 
main about the same. A notable instance of 


are responsible to British inspectors, and the 
inspectors m turn to district officials, usually 
belonging to the Egyptian army In 1910 a 
Council of Government was formed, as an ad- 
visory power in executive and legislative ca- 
pacities. The Government revenue for 1910 was 
estimated at about $5,500,000, and the expendi- 
ture at $7,000,000 There are Mohammedan 
courts for the natives, presided over by Kadis 
The Indian codes of justice are practically, and 
generally, in use There are 6 English judges 
Appeal is had from the provincial tribunals, in 
charge of the governor and 2 magistrates, to 
a Commissioner at the capital Higher educa- 
tion is dispensed in the Gordon College, where 
about 130 teachers are given a five-year course, 
and so students instructed in engineering and 
surveying. SiX primary schools, attended by 
900 boys, teach English, Arabic, mathematics, 
and other subjects. Ivlore than 2,000 pupils 
are taught in other elementary schools, called 
«kuttabs,® throughout the country Girls’ es- 
tablishments are preparing, and the work of 
public instruction in general is extending Land 
under cultivation, about 1,106,000 acres. Dura, 
millet, sesame, pulse, and many 9ther cereals 
are grown; but the soil is very rich, in parts, 
and favorable to the production of cotton (the 
growth of which is extending), and other 
profitable articles of commerce The forest 
contains such valuable woods as ebony, bamboo, 


avoiding the necessity of a tunnel is the Ber- 
gen cut on the Erie Railway, immediately out- 
side of Jersey City Formerly the trains all 
passed through what was one of the most im- 
portant tunnels in its day, having been con- 
structed half a century ago, but the ventilation 
was so bad that the increased traffic prevented 


acacia, and various fibres and tanning material. 
Rubber is quite abundant in the forests, also, 
and splendid gum Sundry minerals are found 
and developed, there are gold-mines at Omna- 
bardi Imports into Sudan comprise clothing, 
coal, machinery, railway material, etc The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of gum, ivory, ostrich 


the smoke from leaving the tunnel between the feathers, cereals, cotton, and dates In 1908 im- 
passage of trains As this is a centre for ports were valued at about $9,460,000, and ex- 
suburban trains, it became necessary to avoid ports at approximately $2,575,000 Boats and 
the difficulty, and a plan was adopted by which steamers ply the waters of the Blue and White 


Bergen hill was traversed by a cut almost 100 
feet deep, with four short tunnels, the widest 


Niles Railways connect the capital with Wadi 
Haifa, and with Wad Medani, on the Blue Nile. 


in the world, at the street crossings The whole There are other lines Cairo is now less than 
of it was blasted out without disturbing the 100 hours’ journey from Khartoum, via boat 
old tunnel, which lay close at one side and a and rail. There were 4,965 miles of telegraph 


few feet below the new track level. To prevent 
wrecks caused by falling stone from the roof 
of the old tunnel, the tracks had to be constantly 
patrolled and the trains were sent through in 
solid lines dunng the intervals between blasting 
The new cut accommodates three tracks, two 
of which are used for the heavy inward traffic 
in the morning, and vica versa 

Sudan. Anglo-Egyptian territory in north- 


lines in 1909, and 57 telegraph and postoffices 
in Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Sugar, Beet. The beet sugar industry has 
grown to be one of the most important in the 
United States Twenty years ago the beet 
sugar output of this country was about 5,000,- 
000 pounds a year. The latest Department of 
Agriculture report, covering the year 1909, 


Agriculture report, covering the year 1909, 
Anglo-Egyptian territory in north- shows an output of 1,024,000,000. This means 


eastern Africa, estimated to be 950,000 square an annual increase of 1,019,000,000 within the 


miles in extent, and to have a population of 
2,360,000 The country is divided into 13 prov- 
inces ^ Khartoum is the capital town, with 18,- 
200 inhabitants. Khartoum North has a 


comparatively brief space of 20 years — a truly 
wonderful growth No manufacturing industry 
so intimately associated with and dependent 
upon agriculture has ever shown such remark- 


population of 35r300, and Omdurman (the old able development or such far-reaching influence 


Dervish capital) a population of 42,800 The 
administration is earned on in accordance with 


in the stimulation and upbuilding of the whole 
system of agriculture In the year 1901 there 


an agreement signed at Cairo in 1899 between were 36 factories in this country operating in 
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Great Bntain and Egypt, which provided, 
among other things, that the flags of the two 
countnes should fly together. The Governor- 
General conducts the foreign relations of the 
distnct of Darfur, a tributary State compre- 
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the conversion into sugar of the beet product 
of 175,083 planted acres. In 1909 65 factories 
handled the total yield of 420,262^ acres Cali- 
fornia had 10 factories in operation, Colorado 
16, Idaho 3, Michigan 16, Utah 5, Wisconsin 4, 


hended in the Cairo treaty, but its hereditary while ii different States, includmg New York 
Sultan holds full sway in the interior Directly and Ohio, supplied the remainder with one each 


in charge of the 13 provinces of the country 
are British army officers or civil ofHcials, they 


The total sugar consumption of the country in 
I9P9 was 3,648,597 short tons. In 1895 about 
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go per cent of this country’s supply was im- accurate statistics have not as yet been compiled 
ported The increase in the cane as well as (December) the indications are that Michigan 
the beet output of the United States proper, will surpass all other States for the year igio 
and the acquisition of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and in the size of its beet sugar yield This would 
the Philippines since that date, have now re- seem to indicate that the efforts of the Depart- 
duced the percentage about 30 per cent, so that ment of Agriculture to develop this industry 
to-day approximate^ half our supply is home are already making themselves felt there, for, 
product Since the same year, 1895, the nation- although IMichigan has always been ranked as 
al requirement has increased nearly 75 per cent a good beet sugar State, during 1907, 1908, and 
in total quantity, while the per capita require- 1909 Colorado and California have ranked first 
ment has increased from 62 to 82 pounds It and second respectively in the production of this 
IS quite impossible to say at present just what product. 

may be safely regarded as a reasonable limit Botanically all kinds of sugar beets are of 
of individual reqi. irement, but it would seem the same species as the common garden beet 
that the present rate of consumption is not far (Be^a vulgaiis). The differences between va- 
from that limit, and that, therefore, the future rieties have arisen from selection and breeding 
increase in total consumption will depend more Among the more frequently occurring varieties 
upon increase in population than it has grown in Europe are the Improved Kleinwan- 
heretofore zlebeuer, the BQeinwanzlebeuer, and the Vil- 

An interesting battle for commercial su- morin ^ The two latter are the most widely 
premacy has been going on between beet and known in this country The actual manufacture 
cane sugar for the last half century Although of beet sugar is entirely separate from the pro- 
j*ust at present the cane forces of the world cesses of agriculture, and is one which the 
seem to be in the ascendency, the end of the farmer can never hope to make his own. In 
contest is by no means at hand The earliest it large capital, skilled artisans, and elaborate 
dependable figures report the beet supply as machinery for the refining processes are abso- 
272 per cent of the world’s total production, lutely indispensable Even with these the ex- 
Ihat was in 1865 From that time forward the traction of the juice can at best remove only 
sugar beet gained consistently until it reached 60 to 70 per cent of the sugar which the beet 
its maximum of 647 per cent in 1900 The contains. However, after the juice has been 
subsequent years show a gradual decline down extracted from sugar beets, the pulp can be 
to 47 5 per cent in 1909 Since 1865 the world dried and, either with or without the addition 
supply of sugar has increased eight times over, of beet molasses, be sold as a good fodder 
the 4,400,000,000 pounds of that year having for farm animals. The sugar beet molasses 
swollen to a demand of 32,500,000,000 pounds can also be utilized as a feeding stuff, being 
in 1909 In 1865 the United States consumed mixed with other kinds of fodder which absorb 
143 per cent of the world’s grand total In it to a greater or less extent and make it con- 
1909, however, this country required about 23 venienl: to handle The best beets for the 
per cent, or nearly one-quarter of the whole sugar beet industry are those weighing from 
supply. one to two pounds On such crops the farmer 

The average yield in the United States at usually realizes from $8 to $15 an acre 
the present time is 10 tons of beets to the acre; Sugar, Maple. The demand for maple 
w^hile in Germany the average yield is slightly sugar and s>rup for special purposes has been 
in excess of 13 tons Experts connected with steadily increasing of late in the United States, 
the Department of Agriculture, however, who At first solely an article of food, maple sugar 
have given exhaustive study to the beet sugar has to-day been almost displaced for this pur- 
situation, particularly from the agricultural pose by the cheaper and unflavored cane prod- 
standpoint, have shown that^ it is possible to uct, Its peculiar flavor, however, assures its 
attain a maximum yield in this country as high populanty, so that the supply cannot possibly 
as 43 tons to the acre. Of course, a yield of keep pace with the demand; and therefore 
this proportion would require ideal^ conditions ; for 25 years production may be said to have 
but the Department of Agriculture is now busy made practically no progress The explanation 
circulating literature which gives ample instruc- of this lies in the fact that at least seven-eights 
tions to the ordinary farmer as to how he may of the product on the market to-day is a 
obtain these ideal conditions, so that the 33 spurious article, which is either only in part 
tons difference between the actual and the ideal maple sugar, or manufactured entirely from 
yield really represents nothing more than the foreign matenals There has, however, been 
farmer’s leeway for improvement. The Depart- a certain amount of trade in pure maple sugar, 
ment of Agriculture, however, is taking a very In the effort to make such a market more wide- 
active interest in this industry, _ and it seems spread, several maple-sugar makers’ associations 
probable that it will receive considerable stimu- have come into existence and they are now 
lus as a result While the price of nearly all doing much to stimulate improved methods, as 
other food substances has increased recently, well as build up a legitimate trade, so that 
the price of sugar shows fluctuation due only the future of this industry has now much 
to temporary conditions of supply This has better prospect. 

been continuously true ever since 1897, at The total production of maple sugar and 
least As prices^ are based on world supply, syrup in this country reached its height in i860, 
and that supply is now in the vicinity of 15,- Since that time it has been steadily decreasing. 
000,000 tons a year, the influence of the Ameri- In the Southern Appalachians and in Kentucl^ 
•can output of 512,000 tons of beet sugar is the decrease, which there is accounted for by 
inconsiderable on world pnees. However, be- the cheapening of cane sugar in the mountain 
ing a highly protected industry, the beet pro- districts, seems permanent In Indiana, Mich- 
duct does have a material influence on the price igan and Illinois the decrease undoubtedly comes 
of sugar in the American market Although from the cutting down of the maple trees which 
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have been very heavily lumbered in the last lO 
years. In Western Maryland, however, and the 
adjacent part of West Virginia, the production 
of maple sugar has recently been on the in- 
crease. For climatic reasons, though, this in- 
dustry will always necessarily centre in the 
North. Experiments have shown, however, that 
most of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, West- 
ern Maryland, all of Indiana, and parts of Ken- 
tucky, Eastern Tennessee, and Western North 
Carolina are also adapted to this industry. ^ The 
Department of Agriculture is at present inter- 
esting itself in the matter, and it may be that, 
with the aid of the sugar makers’ associations, 
the industry will have a speedy revival. In 
order to accomplish this, however, heroic meas- 
ures will have to be followed. 

Sugar Trust. See Trusts. 

Suicides. An analysis of the figures, given 
by Frederick L Hoffman in his annual tabula- 
tion of the suicide record of American cities, 
leaves no question of doubt, in the judgment 
of the tabulator, that suicides are on the in- 
crease, the record for 1908 proving that during 
that year the rate was higher than during any 
previous year for which at least approximately 
accurate data are available. Against the rate 
of 188 to the 100,000 population in 1907, the 
rate for 1908 was 21.8, or higher by over one 
point than the exceptionally high rate for 1904 
of 207. The increase in the rate for 1908 was 
three to the 100,000 of population over the rate 
for 1907, and the actual increase in the number 
of suicides during the year was 601, or 185 
per cent, while the corresponding^ increase in 
the population during the same period was only 
2.3 per cent 

The figures show 2,853 deaths by suicide in 
1908 in 65 cities from which returns were re- 
ceived ®In 54 of the cities the rate for 1908,® 
says Mr. Hoffman, ^^showed an increase in the 
suicide rate over the previous year, against 48 
such cities in 1907, in only ii cities during 1908 
was there a decrease. In other words, the in- 
crease in the rate was practically general, 
although not uniform, throughout the country. 
The increase was greatest in Salt Lake City, 
but the highest rate (662) occurred in Oakland, 
Cal., the same as in 1907 The average rate for 
the lo-year period (1898-1907) was highest for 
San Francisco (506), followed by Oakland 
(33.6), Hoboken (291), St Louis (28.2), and 
Denver (247) The table is self-explanatory, 
and requires no extended analysis A summary 
of the returns for each year since 1894, together 
with the aggregate estimated population of the 
cities under consideration, is set forth in the 
table for the r5-year period ending with 1908. 
The returns have also been grouped in five- 
year periods, to emphasize more clearly the in- 
crease in the rate, in conformity to the law of 
large numbers, and to eliminate minor fluctua- 
tions during individual years . 

Rate per 

100,000 of 

Population Suicides Population 


1894 12,192,328 1.951 16 o 

1895 12,623,983 1*999 IS 8 

1896 12,977,870 ^.rSS r<5 6 

1897 13,343,473 3,392 17 9 

1898 13,764,406 2,420 17 6 

1899 14,111,764 3,346 16 6 

1900 14,515,269 3,374 16 3 

1901 14,908,694 3,524 16 9 

1902 15,302,873 3,747 i 8 .o 

1903 15.697,337 3.034 19 3 


Rate per 
100,000 of 

Population Suicides Population 

1904 16,091,796 3,329 20.7 

1905 16,488,700 3,032 18 4 

1906 .. . . 16,881,607 3,955 17 5 

1907.. . 17,276,669 3,252 18.8 

1908 . 17,675,922 3,853 31 8 

1894-98 64,902,060 10,917 16 8 

1S99-1903 . 74,535.837 13,025 17.5 

1904-08 84,414,594 16,421 19 5 

«When the 65 cities are arranged according 
to size, it is brought out that the degree of 
suicidal frequency is lowest in the small aties 
and highest in the large cities. During the 10- 
year period ending with 1907, the suicide rate 
was 124 to the 100,000 of population in cities 
with less than 50,000 to 250,000 inhabitants, and 
19.4 in cities with more than 250,000 population. 
During 1908 the relative position was prac- 
tically the same, or 13 i for the first group, 19 8 
for the second, and 22.7 for the third. Com- 
paring 1908 with the average for the preceding 
decade, the suicide rate increased 07 per 100,- 
000 in the small cities, 5 6 in the middle group, 
and 3 3 in the^ groups of large aties.^^ 

An analysis of individual cases of suicide 
seems to sustain the conclusion that the in- 
crease in suicidal frequency affects particularly 
the well-to-do, prosperous and better educated 
elements of the population rather than the un- 
fortunate, the Ignorant and the poor. Such 
study of individual cases also reveals the fact 
of a close connection between suicide and crime 
in all its phases, particularly, however, crimes 
of a more serious character committed by men 
in high positions of responsibility, where the 
only alternative is the termination of life by 
self-murder. Finally, there is positive evidence 
of mental and physical detenoration, found in 
part at least among those who have come from 
the country to live m the cities and to whom 
the intensity of city life, its opportunities for 
excitement and temptation, prove disastrous, 
causing mental unbalance, nervous diseases, and 
material, moral and spiritual discontent 

Sulp-Hemoglobineuria. See Medicine. 

Sun. See Astronomy. 

Sun, Recent Investigations of. Investiga- 
tions of the sun are constantly being made, 
and theories regarding it are frequently being 
advanced It is only within the past few years 
that the newer conception has become current 
that much of the sun’s activity is due to a kind 
of radio-activity, i, e,, the presence of radium 
Before then, the older notion, that the sun was 
simply a burning mass of fiery gas, was uni- 
formly maintained The introduction of radio- 
activity into the problem, however, has had the 
effect, at once, of necessitating a recasting of 
the scientific views as to the age of the sun, 
the length of time it will continue to warm 
us, and of explaning many of its phenomena. 
Compare the views advanced in ^The Sun^ by 
C A Young (1889), and ^Worlds in the Mak- 
ing,> by Svante Arrhenius (1908) It is now 
thought that the sun will continue to give us 
heat for many thousands of millions and per- 
haps billions of years to come 

Late investigations as to the atmosphere of 
the sun have proved of great interest and im- 
portance As far back as 1868, it had been 
ascertained that the red prominences seen in 
the total eclipse were composed, in great part, 
of incandescent hydrogen, and, after the echpse, 
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Lockyer and Janssen, by the aid of the spec- investigation is that there is much observa- 
troscope and the red ray of hydrogen, were able tional evidence to show that the sun is not 

to examine the prominences and the cromo- to be regarded as surrounded by a polarized 

sphere which had previously been seen only magnetic sphere, but that there are definite and 
during the eclipse The interior parts were, intense stream-lines of magnetic influence, 
however, not touched by their methods. probably connected with the corronal rays, 

About 1892, however, a method was evolved reaching out principally from the spot zones 

by means of which a llvapors, light and heavy, in directions which are not necessarily radical, 
were revealed, as well as the layers in the It is a little early to formulate a precise theory 

whole of the hemisphere that was turned toward as to whether these streams are electrified 

the earth. By means of an instrument known particles driven off by magnetic forces and light 
as «spectroheliograph,» still further advances pressure, whether they involve the minute 
were made possible In a great lecture deliv- corpuscles of which atoms are composed, or 
ered before the Royal Institution, London, M. whether they are phenomena of matter and 
H Deslandres, director of the Meudon Ob- energy of a character and in a state not yet 
servatory, summarized the most recent inves- recognized by science® 

tigations on the atmosphere of the sun, In a recent important address, Prof. E. 

including his own observations which had Gehrcke stated that the sun might be regarded 

extended over nearly 20 years. M Deslandres as an intensely hot body surrounded by an 
described a special spectrohehograph which he atmosphere of very small density. It closely 
had constructed after he became director of resembles, in fact, a body which is incandescent 
the Meudon Observatory in 1907, and which in a vacuum. Cathode ra>s are emitted by the 
was designated to isolate clearly the upper layers sun for every body, incandescent and in a 
of the atmosphere In 1908 he was able to vacuum, sends forth the electrons, or negatively 
detect the upper layer of calcium vapor, thus charged particles, of which these cathode rays 
showing that the vapor existed in three distinct consist In total eclipses of the sun, peculiar 
layers, or four if the sun's face were counted; radiating lines of light are sometimes observed, 
and in the following year, study of the hydrogen the so-called coronal rays or streamers, which 
lines led to the conclusion that the vapors of often extend outward to great distances, equal 
hydrogen also were distributed in three distinct to many times the sun’s diameter The similar- 
layers. ity of these coronal rays to streams of negative 

A phenomenon peculiar to the upper layers electrons immediately suggests itself, and if 
was afforded bv long dark lines which were such coronal streamers had not been actually 
prolonged by similar lines less dark and less observed, we would be led by the foregoing con- 
distinct, called by him ^alignments » By means siderations to seek them. It is only the intense 
of a special instrument, designed to reveal the bnghtness of the disk of the sun that makes 
radical improvements of the solar vapors, he the corona ordinarily visible In solar eclipses, 
found that such movements were, in general, the photosphere is hidden by^ the moon, and 
greater over the filaments than over neighbor- the corona appears as a glowing coronet sur- 
ing points, and he came to the conclusion that rounding the dark disk of our satellite, 
there the vapor was ascending with a speed As a further consequence of this theory of 
often nearly equal to the equatorial speed of the sun's constitution, it appears that the sun 
rotation (2 km per second) Similar measures must acquire a positive electric charge through 
made in the centre of the sun over the faculae the continual loss of negative electncity. The 
and floccula showed the opposite result, — the view that the sun is positively charged appears 
vapor having a descending movement This to have been first expressed by Arrhenius, 
observation explained the special structure of Hence it may be expected that in certain con- 
the atmospheric layers, which appeared to be ditions, positive rays, may also be emitted by 
divided into convection currents in juxtaposi- the sun. The radiations are thus thought to 
tion, just as was a liquid heated from below, he positive rays, resembling the canal and 
Finally, the lecturer pointed out that the fila- anode rays. In numerous ways, these radiations 
ments, which appeared in all latitudes, were have been identified On this theory, a sun spot 
generally grouped at the poles, in a more or represents a local cathode in the sun, and conse- 
less circular curve. This curve was commonly quently must emit cathode rays, 
to be seen at one pole, but sometimes it was It will thus be seen that the sun*s luminous 
distinct at both phenomena are very similar to terrestrial 

One other point should be mentioned. For ^understorms. The difference is due chiefly 
many years the causes of the magnetic storms me difference in the atmosphenc pressure 
could not be determined; but late speculations and low on the surface of the sun. 

have, to a certain extent, rendered these mani- Similar rays may be observed in sonoe of the 
festations explicable A recent exhaustive dis- stars, and even upon the earth, in the 

cussion of the available data led Launder to highest strata of the atmosphere, these 

the conclusion that the source of the periodic which appear at first to be the result 

storms is in the sun; that the magnetic dis- merely of laboratory expenments, are sho^ to 
turbances are confined to restricted areas of constantly produced by nature, m all direc- 
the sun, and that their influences are propagated without human agency, 

out of the sun in cones which rotate with the Sunday School Conference, World’s. The 
sun; and when these cones of magnetic dis- sixth World's Sunday School Conference as- 
turbances strike the earth, magnetic storms are sembled in Washington on 19 May 1910, and 
inducted; and these magnetic storms have continued in session six days There were 
intimate, though unknown, relations with sun- 2,780 registered delegates and 1,200 enrolled 
spots. Says Moulton in his introduction to visitors 

Astronomy^ (p. 438) : ^ Rev. F. B. Meyer, of London, president of 

®The most important contribution to this the International Sunday School Association, 
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presided over the Conference At the first 
evening session, President Taft delivered the 
formal opening address. Mr Meyer, in intro- 
ducing the President made the impressive state- 
ment that it had been his in\ariable custom, 
when a pastor in London, to include in his 
public service prayer for the President of the 
United States, declaring that he had done this 
every Sunday for 20 years President Taft, 
in his address, pointed out the insufficiency of 
secular education at its best, the peril of such 
education without religious training, and the 
necessity of the Sunday school for the doing 
of what would otherwise go undone. Mrs. 
Taft was presented to the Conference Hon 
John Wanamaker, former Postmaster-General 
of the United States, made an address at one 
of the sessions; and Mrs James S Sherman, 
wife of the Vice-President of the United States, 
presided at one of the simultaneous meetings 
of the women of the Conference In honor 
of the Conference the House of Representa- 
tives passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas, there will convene in this city, Thursday 
May nineteentii. Nineteen hundred and ten, the World’s 
Sunday School Convention, composed of representatives 
of all religious denominations, and whereas, there wih be 
-©presented at this meeting practically all the civilised 
nations of the earth, and whereas, the people of the 
United States have always stood abreast of the foremost 
advance of the Christian religion; and whereas, the 
House of Representatives appreciates the honor conferred 
upon this nation in the selection of its capitol as the meet- 
ing place of this Convention, and T«rhereas, a parade of 
^ the members and delegates to said convention, together 
with all other persons desiring to participate therein, will 
pass m review before the east front of the nation's capitol 
at five o’clock post meridian on Friday, the twentieth d^ 
of May, Nineteen hundred and ten Therefore, Be It 
Resolved, that as a mark of respect to the delegates assem- 
bled, as well as to the cause which they represent, and 
for the further purpose of permittmg members of the 
House who may desire to do so to participate m said parade, 
the House do adjourn not later than four o’clock post 
msndian on Fnday, May twentieth, Nineteen hundred 
and ten.” 

The death of Edward VII, King of England, 
occurring just previous to the meeting, resolu- 
tions of sympathy, addressed to Queen Alexan- 
dra, were adopted after being read by Bishop 
Hartzell, who had been present at the King's 
coronation. It was reported to the Conference 
that the total membership of the Sunday schools 
of the world is 28,000,000. There were Sunday 
schools in 126 of the 192 countries in the 
world, and an increase of 3,000,000 was re- 
ported in membership since the last World's 
Conference, held at Rome, in 1907. 

Dr. George W Bailey, of Philadelphia, giv- 
ing the report of the World's Executive Com- 
mittee, told of the tour of Japan made under 
the Committee's direction by Mr Frank L. 
Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y, superintendent of 
what is said to be the largest Sunday school 
in the world ^ Mr Brown found a promising 
national organization in Japan Doctor Bailey 
stated that in Korea the Sunday schools were 
multiplying so fast that the missionanes cannot 
keep pace with the demands The schools there 
are so monopolized by the adults that the 
children can receive but scant attention 
^ The British section of the executive com- 
mittee was reported to have arranged to support 
a Sunday school secretary for five years in 
China, where it has been conducting a vigorous 
campaign Its president, Rev F B. Meyer, spent 
six ^months in a Sunday school tour of South 
Africa, after which he visited Turkey, the Malay 
Peninsula, China, and Siberia Its American 


section, cooperating with the International As- 
sociation, is supplying Sunday school secretanes 
in Mexico, the West Indies, and Japan, besides 
rendering assistance in North Africa, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Italy, and Algeria. Immediately pre- 
ceding the Conference a tour in the interest of 
Sunday school work had been made through 
18 of the large cities of the United States by 
President Meyer, Mr Marion Lawrence and 
Mr E 0 Excell, accompained also for a part 
of the tour by Bishop Hartzell. 

Mr Lawrence, who is one of the general sec- 
retaries of the association, reported that no 
ojEcer or worker connected with the association 
has received a salary or any remuneration. 

Throughout the Conference the work of 
the Sunday school in relation to the missionary 
enterprise was emphasized. The business of 
the Sunday school was declared to be to assist 
in the world-wide campai^ for spreading the 
Christian religion On Friday the street parade 
took place, composed chiefly of the members of 
men’s Bible classes in the Sunday schools of 
the United States It is said that 5,000 men 
took part in this demonstration. Sunday, 22 
May, was designated World’s Sunday School 
Day. The schools in all countries of the world 
had been asked to hold services on that date 
in cooperation with the Conference at Washing- 
ton A uniform responsive exercise had been 
prepared and circulated throughout the world 
some months before. This had been translated 
and printed in more than one hundred languages 
and was used orally in another hundred Mr. 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of the 
day School Tivies, reporting the Conference fqr 
his paper, wrote of this international service: 
^It was beyond question the most momentous 
fact and factor in Sunday school work the 
world has ever known On Monday evening 
the evangelists, Chapman and Alexander, con- 
ducted a gospel service. 

One of the important acts of the Conference 
was the raising of more than $75,000 to be ex- 
pended in international work The Twentieth 
Century Crusade, a plan for extending the mem- 
bership and efficiency of the Sunday schools 
of the world, was also launched 

The following officers of the association 
were elected president, Dr. George W Bailey, 
Pennsylvania, chairmp of executive committee, 
E. K. Warren, Alichigan; joint general secre- 
taries, Marion Lawrence, for the United States, 
and Rev. Carey Bonner, for England; joint 
general treasurers, Fred A. Wells, for the United 
States, Sir George White, for England; joint 
statistical secretaries, Hugh Cork, for the 
United States, George Shipway, for England 

The next World’s Conference is to be held 
in 1913 at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Sunday Schools. The First Day Soaety, 
founded m Philadelphia in 1791, and still 
active, led to the formation of the Philadelphia 
Sunday and Adult School Union in 1817 With 
other similar societies it was changed to the 
American Sunday School Union, 1824 Its 
objects are. (i) to establish and maintain Sun- 
day schools; (2) to publish and circulate moral 
and religious^ publications It is a voluntary 
union of Christians of different denominations, 
to teach the truths of Christianity as they are 
taught in the Bible Its great field is in the 
rural districts The Philadelphia Union began 
with one juvenile book m 1817, and one mis- 
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sionary in 1821. The American Sunday School 
Union now issues 1,000 works and nine period- 
icals In 86 years it has circulated $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000 worth of Bibles, Testaments, and 
religious works In 10 years it founded 24,992 
Sunday schools with 964,412 members ; resulting 
in 98,659 conversions and the building of 1,062 
churches In 86 years the Union has founded 
121,038 Sunday schools with 5,423,222 members 
It employs Sunday school missionaries, who 
organize an average of four new Sunday schools 
a day for the last 80 years Its benevolent work 
costs $225,000 yearly The following statistics 
of Sunday schools of all countries were re- 
ported at the Twelfth International Sunday 
School Convention, held at Louisville, Ky., 
June 1908: 

Europe. — United Kingdom Sunday schools, 
.46,399 , teachers, 684,342 ; scholars. 7,450,374 
Austria-Hungary: Sunday schools, 238; teach- 
ers, 643; scholars, 10,572. Belgium* Sunday 
schools, 132 ; teachers, 346 ; scholars, 6,600 Bul- 
garia: Sunday schools, 29, teachers, 72; 

scholars, 1,496 Denmark: Sunday schools, 

I, 000, teachers, 5, 000, scholars, 80,000 Finland: 
Sunday schools, 7,611, teachers, 12,928; scholars, 
165,140. France* Sunday schools, 1,200, teach- 
ers, 7,000, scholars, 67,000. Germany* Sunday 
schools, 8,073; teachers, 28,356; scholars, 855,- 
114. Greece Sunday schools, 6, teachers, 8, 
scholars, 200. Holland: Sunday schools, 2,020, 
teachers, 5,092; scholars, 206,000 Italy Sunday 
schools, 350, teachers, 1,500; scholars, 16,000 
Norway: Sunday schools, 325; teachers, 2,000; 
scholars, 26,000 Portugal: Sunday schools, 
18; teachers, 72; scholars, 1,717. Russia Sun- 
day schools, 350; teachers, 1,100; scholars, 12,- 
000 Spain* Sunday schools, 100; teachers, 
200 , scholars, 6,500. Sweden : Sunday schools, 
4,455 ; teachers, 18,025 ; scholars, 320,000. 
Switzerland: Sunday schools, 1,762; teachers, 
7,490; scholars, 122,567 Turkey in Europe: 
Sunday schools, 28 ; teachers, 42 ; scholars, 1,129 

Asia — Persia* Sunday schools, 167; teach- 
ers, 440; scholars, 4,876 Siam Sunday 
schools, 16; teachers, 64; scholars, 809 China: 
Sunday schools, 105; teachers, 1,052; scholars, 
5,264. Japan . Sunday schools, 1,074 ; ^teachers, 
7,505, scholars, 44,035. Turkey in Asia. Sun- 
day schools, 516, teachers, 4,250; scholars, 
25,838 

Africa — Sunday schools, 4,246; teachers, 
8,355; scholars, 161,394 

North America — United States: Sunday 
schools, 140,519, teachers, 1,451,855; scholars, 

II, 329,253 Canada* Sunday schools, 10,750; 
teachers, 85,632, scholars, 684,235. Newfound- 
land and Labrador* Sunday schools, 353; 
teachers, 2,374, scholars, 22,766. West Indies: 
Sunday schools, 2,306 ; teachers, 10,769 , scholars, 

III, 335 Central America* Sunday schools, 
231; teachers, 577; scholars, 5,741. Mexico: 
Sunday schools, 426; teachers, 1,600; scholars, 
15,128. 

South America — Sunday schools, 350; 
teachers, 3,000, scholars, 150,000. 

Oceania. — Australasia: Sunday schools, 

7,458; teachers, 54,670, scholars, 595,03 1. Fiji 
Islands : Sunday schools, 1474 ; teachers, 3,700 ; 
scholars, 42,909 Hawaiian Islands: Sunday 
schools^ 230; teachers, 1,413; scholars, 15,840 
Other islands: Sunday schools, 210; teachers, 
800; scholars, 10,000. For the world the total 
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is therefore: Sunday schools, 244,528, teach- 
ers, 2,411,373; scholars, 22,572,858 

Sunshine Society, International, Starting 
as an idea in the mind of a newspaper woman 
in New York, the work of the International 
Society has spread over the United States and 
into other countries, and has now a member- 
ship of 300,000 Mrs Cynthia Westover Alden 
is the president-general of the organization, and 
the originator of its work. While on the staff 
of the New York Recorder some years ago, 
Mrs Alden protested to her fellow workers 
that she would have gotten more pleasure from 
the cards they had sent her as Christmas gifts 
if they had refrained from adding their sig- 
natures, as she desired to give them away Her 
friends were amazed at this statement that she 
would part with the gifts they had made, but 
she confessed that this was her preference. She 
explained the pleasure afforded some of her 
acquaintances by passing on other cards she had 
received, and the members of the Recorder 
staff were so much impressed by her narration 
that they sent Mrs Alden a second set of 
cards unsigned, which she immediately sent out 
again. The thanks received at the office in 
response to these simple gifts ^ was so striking 
that an item was made of it in the paper. 
Further correspondence resulted, friendly greet- 
ings were exchanged, a column under the cap- 
tion <^Chat® was set apart in the Recorder, and 
finally the contributors to this column were 
organized into a club taking for its motto the 
words <^Good Cheer, ^ and calling itself the 
Shut-in Society. 

Finding that a society had previously been 
formed bearing this name, the change was made, 
15 Jan. 1896, to the Sunshine Society The 
organization was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York in Feb 1900. Its 
obj ect is To incite its members to a performance 
of kind and helpful deeds, and thus to bring 
the sunshine of happiness into the greatest pos- 
sible number of hearts and^ homes.^^ Branches 
of the society now exist in every State and 
in some foreign countries When a State has 
10 branches it becomes entitled to a State presi- 
dent, and State presidents work in cooperation 
with Mrs Alden, the president-general, at New 
York The society publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, The hiternational Sunshine Bulletin, and 
its work is reported in more than 300 other 
papers and magazines 

Besides inciting and directing the interchange 
of kindness, remembrances and gifts on the 
part of its members, caring especially for the 
cheer of sick and aged people, and providing 
fresh air outings for poor children in the sum- 
mer months, the society supports two homes 
for blind babies (one at Summit, N. J., the 
other at Dyker^ Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y ), at 
which blind children are given the best pos- 
sible care by physicians, nurses and teachers. 

There is a unique absence of anything like 
^charity® in the work of the Sunshine Society. 
It is essentially an affair of friendship The 
officers receive no pay for their services, and 
those to whom the gifts and letters are sent 
realize that they are not sent because the 
recipients are poor, as in many cases they are 
not, but because someone has been thinking of 
them Goods of every description are received 
at the main office and sent out again with 
their message of sunshine. 
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Siin Spots. Apparent proof that sun spots 
are m reality huge cyclones on the face 
of the sun has been obtained by Prof. George 
E. Hale at Mt. Wilson Observatory, California. 
In addition he has also shown the existence 
of powerful magnetic fields on the sun’s sur^ 
face, which was long suspected to be a fact 
on account of the apparent connection between 
sun-spots and terrestrial magnetism. The im- 
portance of this discoveiy, astronomers agree, 
has not yet been appreciated, and further de- 
velopments are anticipated which will have the 
effect of changing many existing astronomical 
liieones. 

The spectro-heliograph is responsible for the 
new discovery. When it was first used for 
solar research, the first monochromatic images 
of the sun were obtained. These pictures com- 
pared with drawings or photographs made by 
ordinary processes, show the sun entirely dif- 
ferent The chromosphere is strewn with in- 
candescent clouds, presumably produced by the 
vapors of calaum floating in the solar 
atmosphere at a considerable height, above the 
spots and faculae. The outlines or these clouds, 
which have been named the calcium ^^flocculi,® 
markedly resemble the cumulative clouds of 
our own atmosphere, changing their form 
rapidly in somewhat the same manner. 

The clouds, or <^flocculi,® of hydrogen were 
photographed for the first time in 1905, but 
have been the means since of acquiring this 
new knowledge regarding the sun Certain 
aspects of these spectro-heliographic photo- 
graphs resemble the distribution of iron filings 
in a magnetic field, suggesting some power force 
What this is, was not discovered, however, until 
1908, when another hydrogen line being applied 
to the photography of the flocculi by Professor 
Hale, what appeared to be a cyclonic structure 
of the spots was made apparent Photographs 
taken in May and June of that year showed 
a large dark hydrogen flocculus ^ approaching 
a sun-spot with a velocity of 220 miles a second, 
which ended by being swallowed up in the 
center. 

With this newly discovered phenomenon be- 
fore him, Professor Hale was reminded of the 
fact that the whirling motion of electrified 
bodies produced a magnetic field whose lines 
of force are parallel to its axis, and ended by 
concluding that the solar cyclones also give 
rise to magnetic fields. 

To prove this^ hypothesis, Professor Hale 
made use of the discovery of Professor Zeeman 
that the two yellow lines of sodium in a flame 
burning between the poles of a large electro- 
magnet each double in the direction of the 
lines of force, resulting in the law that the 
distance between^ the two components is pro- 
portional to the intensity of the magnetic field 
and the square of the wave-length. The light 
of these two components is polarized, but in 
opposite directions. Professor Hale’s problem 
then was to see whether the lines he had dis- 
covered polarized according to Zeeman’s dis- 
covery. They did, and Professor Hale was 
able ,to say in his latest report that electric 
and magnetic phenomena play an important part 
in the sun. Without attempting to carry the 
matter further than his proofs make positive 
he ^ says ^ that the magnetic fields can be ex- 
plained, in our present state of knowledge, only 


by a very rapid whirling motion of the elec- 
trified corpuscles, indicating that the ^^sun spots® 
are really electric storms 

W. J. Humphreys, following a long senes 
of observations at Alount Weather Observatory, 
Bluemont, Virginia, finds that an increase in 
sun spots seems to be accompanied by a de- 
cease in terrestrial temperatures, fully twenty- 
fold that which can be accounted for by 
decrease in radiation from the sun spots alone. 
He believes that sun spot maxima, whatever 
the value at such times of the solar constant, 
lead to a decrease in the ultra-violent radiation 
that reaches the earth, and a corresponding 
decrease in the production by this method of 
the ozone in the upper atmosphere The in- 
crease in the auroral discharges that accompany 
sun discharges, he also believes tends to de- 
crease the amount of ozone, especially in the 
higher altitudes. Consequently, the amount 
of ozone being decreased, the absorbative 
quahty of the atmosphere is reduced and the 
heat with it. 

He presents the results of his observations 
merely as a suggestion, and mentions further 
that, in addition to a careful determination of 
the^ solar constant and terrestrial temperature 
during spot cycles, it would be well to measure 
at the same ^ time the accompanying changes 
in the ultra-violet portion of the radiation, and 
also to follow the temperature and the height 
of the isothermal la>er and note the amount 
of ozone m the upper air The information he 
calls for would be difficult but not impossible 
to secure. 

Superstition. Although superstitions of va- 
rious kinds have ruled men’s minds for countless 
centuries, and still affect the vast majority of 
the inhabitants of the globe, no systematic and 
scientific investigation of these superstitions has 
been undertaken until recently, when Dr F. B 
Dresslar, of the_ University of Alabama, under- 
took an extensive inquiry into the forms of 
belief from the point of view of the modern 
psychologist. The results of his investigations 
have been startling. One is usually inclined 
to believe that superstition holds sway in un- 
educated minds only, and that the majority, — 
if not all, — of sensible and educated people 
have long since ceased to believe in them. This, 
however, has not been borne out by facts Pro- 
fessor Dresslar,* m an address at a recent 
meeting of the American Medico-Psychological 
Association, in Washington, said that 45 per 
cent of 875 intelligent students preparing to 
be teachers believe in some 3,000 superstitions, — 
or at least in one or more of them In his 
lecture, ^^^Suggestions on the Psychology of 
Superstition,® he said* 

have gathered directly from the minds 
of 875 different students, whose average age 
is about 19 years, nearly 10,000 specimens of 
common superstitions ... It is fair to 
say that the evidence of superstition I have 
collected, cannot be attributed to personal 
ignorance or to lack of opportunity to come 
into touch with the methods and products of 
scientific investigation Of these 10,000 speci- 
mens, I have tabulated and studied 7,176® 
The following table gives an idea of the type 
of superstition still, apparently, believed in, and 
the method of studying the returns of the 
inquiry : 
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•S '3^ 

If you pick your teeth with a splinter taken © 
from a tree that has been struck with S5 (i, 
lightning, you will never have the tooth- 
ache o o 

If you cut your hair in the new moon, it will 

grow better, etc 7 9 

If you see the new moon over your left 
shoulder for the first time, you will 
have bad luck 29 24 

If you see a star falling, it is a sign some one 

IS dying 7 7 

If a bird flies in at your window, there will 

be a death in the family ii n 

It IS very bad luck to have peacock feathers in 

the house 6 1 

If a dog howls, it is a sign of death in the 

family 17 14 

If you break a looking glass you will have 

bad l.-ck for seven years 48 49 

If you drop tne dishrag, you will have com- 
pany 77 39 

If you will carry a potato in your pocket, 

it will cure rheumatism i i 

A potato earned in your pocket will keep 

away rheumatism a o 

If you carry a rabbit's hind foot m your 

pocket, you will never have rheumatism i o 

A horse chestnut earned in your pocket will 

cure rheumatism i 1 

If on retiring at night you insert the toe of 
one shoe in the mouth of the other, and 
then place them under your bed, it will 
cure rheumatism o x 

If you will put a spider in a nutshell and wear 

it around your neck, it will cure a fever 5 o 


3 

I 

5 

6 
9 

id 

23 

1 

2 
o 
o 


o 
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Of the 7,176 confessions, 3,225 expressed 
belief in the particular superstition under dis- 
cussion Professor Dresslar gave one specimen 
of this belief ^^Take this specimen, which is 
very commonly known: If you permit a baby 
less than a year old to look into a mirror it 
will die before it is a year old. Ten out of 
H people who gave me this superstition ex- 
pressed an abiding belief in the truth of it 
Furthermore, these confessions were so ex- 
pressed that they left no doubt that seeing its 
own image would be the cause of the death 
of the baby^^ 

As to the causation or prevention of dis- 
ease by the wearing of amulets or some similar 
means, 107 out of 15 1 believed that disease 
could be in some way cured in this manner; 
19 that It could be so caused, and 25 that it 
could be prevented by some such means 

These statistics are of great interest in 
showing us that superstition is still rife, even 
among the educated in our own day These 
superstitious beliefs are an outgrowth of the 
naive, animistic view of the universe, and 
modern civilization and culture seem to have 
done but little to eradicate these primitive 
beliefs from many minds. 


brief description of some of these operations 
will be of interest 

A dog, the ascending aorta of which had 
been incised and sutured, died two and a half 
months after the operation It was found, how- 
ever, that the wound had healed perfectly and 
the scar was small On three other dogs the 
descending aorta had been se\ered transversely 
and united again by continuous through-and- 
through sutures. 

One of these dogs was chloroformed two 
and a half months after the operation and was 
in perfect condition The other two dogs are 
still living and have suifered no apparent ill 
effects. 

In another novel experiment, a piece of 
jugular vein, which had been preserved in ®cold 
storage,® was used to replace a bit of the upper 
part of the descending aorta of the dog. The 
operation lasted twenty-three minutes, and dur- 
ing this time the blood reached the lower part 
of the aorta through a paraffined tube. The 
dog remained in good health for twelve days 
after^ the operation His death was due to a 
slip^ in the technique of preserving the piece 
of jugular vein in cold storage 

In another experiment, a segment of 
jugular vein about three centimeters in length 
was transplanted on the descending aorta of 
a small dog The animal remained in ex- 
cellent health, and there was no marked modi- 
fication of the femoral pulse. 

By these experiments it has been shown that 
cardiotomy (cutting into the heart), followed 
by suture with large silk thread, does not 
present any danger of an unusual kind. The 
opening of the heart, the introduction of the 
finger into the cavity, even the removal of the 
heart from the body, does not interfere, under 
the treatment, with the health of the animal. 

Doctor Carrel has tned to develop an opera- 
tion which could be used in certain cases of 
mitral insufficiency. This is when the mitral 
valve between the left auricle and left ventricle 
does not properly close the aperture. The 
operation consists in producing a slight con- 
striction of the upper part of the left ventricle. 
It can be obtained by a partial cuneiform resec- 
tion of the wall of the ventricle, just below 
the coronary artery A dog who underwent 
this operation was in good health some weeks 
later. 

These experiments are among the first to 
formulate a complete plastic surgery of the 
heart and aorta. It is possible that many dis- 
eases may soon be cured by surgical means, 
when certain minor difficulties have been 


Surgery. The recent advances in the sci- 
ence of surgery have been rapid and great, and 
it will not be possible to do much more than 
refer to the more important of them Chief 
among them, perhaps, is the work of Doctor 
Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute for Med- 
ical Research, whose work has attracted the 
attention of surgeons all the world over, and 
has opened up a field which had before lain in 
the realm of vague possibilities The trans- 
planting of organs , the removal of organs, and 
replacing them again after a definite time-inter- 
val has elapsed; the maintaining of an organ 
in a state of life outside of the body for a great 
length of time, — these are some of the modern 
wonders of surgery in the performance of which 
Doctor Carrel has figured most prominently. ' A 


overcome. 

Doctor Carrel pumps air into the lungs of 
animals upon the hearts of which he is ex- 
perimenting, by passing a tube down the wind- 
pipe. The animal is well anaesthetized, and the 
tube is^ pushed down^ to the branching of the 
bronchi. By an ingenious arrangement, this tube 
is connected with a T-shaped tube, and then 
indirectly with a bellows and a bottle contain- 
ing ether. Air can be pumped in at will, and 
further administration of ether be regulated 
In this way, the operations can be performed 
without any pain to the animal operated upon. 

A recent new discovery by Dr. Victor D. 
Lespraasse, of the Northwestern University 
Medical School, has been deemed of consider- 
able importance, and it is believed that it will 
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prove of great value in certain' cases where 
blood vessels have been severed during an 
operation- Magnesium rings are employed for 
uniting the arteries, in the manner indicated 
by him In order to illustrate the method, 
several dogs were produced, each of which had 
been subject to some special operation In one, 
the liver had been removed and reunited, in 
others, the legs had been removed, and success- 
fully united to other dogs The secret con- 
sisted in the fact that the arteries had been 
joined together successfully, and in a manner 
never before accomplished. Hitherto, stitches 
had always been employed for operations of 
this character, and Doctor Lespinasse calls at- 
tention to the fact that this often results in the 
formation of blood clots, the constnction of 
the arteries, or the enlargement and breaking 
of them. Rings of magnesium do away with 
this, and offset the danger After the com- 
plete union of the severed ends of the artery 
has been effected, the magnesium is gradually 
absorbed away and the vessel resumes its 
normal condition 

Important improvements have been made 
during the past few years in methods of de- 
termining the contents of the human stomach, 
and the digestive tube as a whole. Not only are 
the X-Ray machines found of inestimable value, 
but ingenious lighting devices are now employed, 
by means of which the stomach may be illum- 
inated and studied from without, without pain 
or discomfort to the patient The contents of 
the stomach and of the intestines may now 
be studied in considerable detail, and lately 
Prof Max Einhorn, professor of medicine in 
the New York Post Graduate School, has de- 
vised an instrument which enables the physi- 
cian to examine the contents of the duodenum, — 
which IS a very ^ important step forward, 
inasmuch as many important digestive changes 
take place in this portion of the bowel 
The apparatus used is called the ^^digestive juice 
aspirator The instrument is introduced into 
the duodenum by way of the esophagus and 
stomach, and, it is said, without material dis- 
comfort to the patient. 

A long flexible tube is provided, which 
terminates in a small, metallic perforated cap- 
sule. This capsule is swallowed, and passes 
through the stomach, and into the duodenum, in 
the ordinary course of digestion. This done, 
the outer end of the tube, which still projects 
from the patient's mouth, is attached to the 
small hand-suction pump, and when this is 


lin This is a solution of the gas formaldehyde, 
used in a 2-per cent solution. This injection 
stimulates the secretion of lime in the bones, 
and thus binds them together It is hoped 
that this method will prove of value in mend- 
ing compound fractures, and in lengthening ab- 
normally short bones, or cases of arrested 
growth of bone It is hoped that the treatment 
may even extend to cases of tuberculosis of 
the bone 

Recent experiments have also been conducted 
in the welding together of the ends of a severed 
artery by means of rings of metal magnesium. 
The vessels are clamped at either side of the 
cut, and the ends sewed into holes in the 
magnesium rings. The tissue is secured firmly, 
and the two fiat rings are fitted against each 
other and bound together by passing silk 
thread between the holes in the rims When 
once the rings are thus fitted together, the 
clamps are removed, and the blood is allowed 
again to flow along its ^ accustomed channel. 
Ihe metal of the rings is acted upon by the 
fluids of the body — at first slowly, more for- 
cibly later on Within eighty or a hundred days, 
they are completely absorbed by the ^ system, 
and the wound is completely healed. It is hoped 
that important results will follow this line of 
treatment, which adds another to the long line 
of triumphs which surgical art has achieved 
within the past few years. 

Surinam. See Dutch Guiana 

Swaziland. A British dominion in the 
southeastern portion of the Transvaal, South 
Africa The area is about 6,530 square miles, 
and the population (1904), 85,500, about 900 be- 
ing whites The seat of Government is at 
Mbabane The High Commissioner of South 
Africa stands at the head of the administration. 
Pnor to 1903 the colony was under native rule, 
under which a great many companies obtained 
exclusive mining and other nghts, making it 
necessary for the present government to as- 
sume control of such, in the majority of cases, 
for the preservation of harmonious govern- 
ment. Compensations are given, however I'he 
revenue in 1908 amounted to about $195,000, 
and the expenditure to $285,000 The commis- 
sions in charge of the expropriating of conces- 
sions created a large part of the expenditure 
The public debt amounted in 1907 to about 
$100,000 Native tribunals have jurisdiction in 
matters affecting natives, appeal being had to 
the Resident Commissioner's court There are 
assistant commissioners' courts The law of 


operated, the contents of the duodenum are the Transvaal prevails in Swaziland The best 
drawn out, and placed in a vial for examination, crops are maize, millet, pumpkins, sweet pota- 
The tube and its appendages are then with- toes, beans, and ground nuts Cotton is being 
drawn. experimentally grown The mining resources 

The importance of this method of diagnosis are nch, but latent Tin is mined in some lo- 
will be apparent when it is stated that the calities, the exportation in 1906-07 weighed 19O 
chyme in the duodenum has never before been tons, and was valued at about $95,000 A little 
obtainable in any direct manner, although many is produced. The trade is carried, for the 
of the most important steps in digestion iriost part, by vessels. Couriers carry commiini- 
take place in that part of the digestive tube, cations , there is a limited telegraphic connection. 
It is apparent that tnedwine also may, by this Sweden. The monarchy of Sweden occu- 
means, be introduced directly into the duo- pies the southeastern half of the Scandinavian 
denum, by way of the stomach Peninsula, and from 1814 until 1905 was polit- 

Two important additions have recently been ically united with Norway 
made to our knowledge of remedial operations, Area and Population-— S^edtn is divided 
and the possibilities of surgery as a cure for into 24 governments, and the total area is 
certain afflictions and ailments Of these, one 172,876 English square miles The total popu- 
of the most interesting is the stimulation of lation is 5,476,441 (1910), and averages about 30 
osseous growth artificially by injecting forma- per square mile. The increase per year is about 
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seven-tenths of i per cent Nearly all the pop- 
ulation IS Swedish, that is, of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Aryan family , in 1900 tnere were 
22,138 Phnns, and 6,938 Lapps. In 1900 the for- 
eign born population numbered 35,627, divided 
about evenly between Germans, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Pmns and Americans by birth, a con- 
siderable percentage of those classed as Amer- 
icans were, however, of Swedish ancestry The 
number of emigrants to the United States in 
1905 was 8,873, in 1903 It was 21,242 The 
largest city is Stockholm, with a population of 
341,816, next largest is Goteborg, with 162,480, 
and third on the list Malmo, with 81,120 There 
are 22 smaller cities and towns, having between 
10,000 and 46,000 inhabitants 

Government — The Constitution dates from 
1809 The present King, Gustaf V, was born 
16 June 1858, and succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, Oscar II , 8 Dec 1907. 
The heir apparent is the Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf, born n Nov 1882 

The King must be a member of the Luther- 
an Church. His Constitutional power is exer- 
cised in conjunction with the Council of State, 
or, in legislation, in concert with the Diet, and 
every new law must have the assent of the 
Crown The Diet has the right of imposing 
taxes. It consists of 2 Chambers, both elected 
by the people, the F'lrst consisting of 150 mem- 
bers and the Second of 230 The Council of 
State IS headed by the Minister of State, and 
the other Ministers are those of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Justice, War, Marine, the Interior, Fi- 
nance, Education, and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
and Agriculture; there are also two Ministers 
without portfolio Each of the 24 local gov- 
ernments has a prefect nominated by the King; 
the people regulate their own local affairs 

Finance — The revenue and expenditure for 
1910 amounted to about 228,139,000 kronor 
each Expenditure for the Church does not ap- 
pear in the budget, being chiefly defrayed by 
revenue of landed estates belonging to the 
Church, and by the parishes On i Jan 1910 
the public liabilities, contracted entirely for 
railways, amounted to about 500,000,000 kronor. 
The debt amounts to about $25 per head of the 
population, but as the receipts from the rail- 
ways and outstanding loans amount to about 
the whole interest, the charge per head is nom- 
inal. 

Army — See Armies of the World 

Navy — See Navies of the World 

Education and Religion — There are two uni- 
versities, Upsala, with 1,974 students, and Lund, 
with 967 In 1908 there were 14,226 elementary 
schools, with 19,925 teachers and 771,626 pu- 
pils; 77 public high schools, with 21,865 pupils; 
38 people's high schools, with 2,032 pupils, 15 
normal schools, with 1,491 pupils; and various 
other schools; the total amount spent on ele- 
mentary education was 34,898,782 kronor, of 
which about one-fourth came from the national 
funds Among the recruits of 1907 only 063 
per cent could not read or write 

The Lutheran Protestant Church is the 
State religion, and the masses of the people 
belong to it. Dissenters number 56,844; Ro- 
man Catholics, 2,378, and Jews, 3,912 No civil 
disabilities attach to those not gf the State 
religion. 

Agriculture . — In 1907 the number of farms 
in cultivation was 356,916. Of the total area 
8 9 per cent of the land is under cultivation, 3 3 


under natural meadows, and 522 per cent un- 
der forests. The farms of 2 hectares and 
under, number 90,450, those between 2 and 20 
hectares, 225,649, those between 20 and 100 
hectares, 33,482; and those above 100, 3,260. 
The following table shows the area under the 
chief crops and the yield in 1907. 

Area (1,000 Yield (1,000 
Crop hectares) hectolitres) 

Wheat.. . . . 87 7 3.380 7 

Rye * ... 407 9.180 5 

parley . . . i97 1 S.469 » 

Oats . . . 810 s 35,645 I 

Mixed gram .... iSi 7 5,163 6 

41 3 830 9 

i'otatoes iSO 7 3 7 A 94 3 

The value of all crops was estimated at 
787,400,000 kronor, of which cereals amounted 
to 306,600,000 There were 566,227 horses, 
2,628,982 head of cattle, 1,021,727 sheep and 
lambs, and 878,828 pigs 

Exports and Imports — The timber and 
woodwork industnes are the most important in 
Sweden, but there is naturally little^ or no de- 
mand for these products in the United States, 
except in the form of carved and painted toys, 
which are gaming popularity here This is also 
true of the Swedish china, which has a distinct 
character of its own and is very attractive 
from Its quaintness and fine quality, and the 
beauty of its coloring 

Manufactures and Minerals — The chief in- 
dustries aside from agriculture are the saw- 
mills, wood pulp mills and paper factories. The 
sawmills in 1907, employed 40,912 workmen; 
the furniture factories, 11,921; wood pulp mills, 
11,058; and paper mills, 7,72^ There are also 
sugar refineries, brandy distillenes, marganne 
factories, breweries, flour mills and other shops 
which supply the needs of the people and pro- 
duce a surplus for export Mimng ts an im- 
portant industry, and in 1908 there were 31,754 
persons engaged in it, and 4,713,160 tons of iron 
ore were mined In 1907 there were mined 
2,058 tons of silver and lead ore, 21,371 tons 
of copper ore, 40,077 tons of zinc ore, and 
29,569 tons of sulphur pyrites. 

Communications — The Swedish mercantile 
manne in 1908 compnsed 2,968 vessels, of 
771^257 tonnage, the port of Goteborg having 
the largest shipping, and Stockholm next In 
1907, 118,327 ships and boats passed through 
the canals of Sweden The total length of rail- 
ways was 8,458 miles, 2,717 miles belonging to 
the State. There were 19,924 miles of tele- 
graph, and 200,000 miles of telephone lines ; 
16,935 miles of telegraph belonging to the 
State. There were 2,660 telegraph offices and 
3,735 post offices. 

Social Conditions. — The administration of 
justice IS entirely independent of the Govern- 
ment. In Sweden, trial by jury exists only for 
affairs of the press. At the end of 1907 there 
were 1,445 hard-labor prisoners The poor are 
assisted by the local commune In 1907, 229,^3 
paupers were assisted, of whom 82,439 were in 
the towns. There are workhouses numbering 
1,921, which can lodge 58,748 people Each 
commune and town constitutes a poor district, 
and in each is a board of public assistance. 
Children under 15, and persons unable to sup- 
port themselves, are entitled to assistance by 
the commune. 

Switzerland. Switzerland -is a small inland 
republic in the central part of Europe, originat- 
ing in a league formed for defense in 1291 by 
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the men of Uri, Schwyz and Lower Unter- 
walden In 1(548 the League became indepen- 
dent of the Holy Roman Empire, and in 1798 
the Helvetic Republic was formed, in 1815 the 
perpetual neutrality of Switzerland and the in- 
violability of her territory were guaranteed at 
the Congress of Vienna. 

Area and Population — There are 22 cantons 
in the Confederation, and the total area is 
15,976 square miles, the total population, at the 
last census, was 3»559.349> an average of 2075 
to the square mile In 1909 the population of 
the principal towns was as follows Zurich, 
183,500; Basel, 129,600; Geneva, 121,200; Berne, 
78,500; Lausanne, 60,000; St. Gallen, 55400; 
there are five other towns with between 20,000 
and 50,000 population The number of for- 
eigners in Switzerland was 392,896 

In 15 of the cantons German is generally 
spoken, French in 5, Italian in Tiano, and Rou- 
mance and Italian, although in Graubunden. 
Most educated Swiss speak at least three or 
four languages, and the Swiss in general are 
considered the greatest linguists in Europe For 
that and various other reasons, chief among 
which is their excellent business ability, they 
are the great hotel-keepers, couriers and hotel 
employes of Europe, and also of the largest 
Amencan cities. It is common for the sons 
of Swiss hotel-keepers to take employment in 
hotels in all the largest cities of Europe in suc- 
cession, thereby becoming familiar with the 
customs of every countipr, as well as its lan- 
guage. While hotel-keeping is indisputably one 
of the important and profitable occupations of 
Switzerland, the number of persons engaged in 
it in that country is comparatively small. The 
chief industries listed, by numbers, are agricul- 
ture, building, and textile work; commerce, ho- 
tels, etc., come next on the list as occupying 
140,000 persons. 

The surplus of births over deaths in 1908 
was 38,544. The number of emigrants in that 
year was 3,656 Nearly all the resident foreign- 
ers are engaged in some profession, or depend- 
ent on those so engaged. 

Government, — The present Constitution 
dates from the last revision in 1874 Legislat- 
ive and executive authonty are vested in a 
parliament of two chambers, the Standerath or 
State Council, and the Nationalrath or National 
Council The first is composed of two mem- 
bers for each canton, and the st^cond of 167 
representatives chosen directly, one deputy for 
every 20,000 souls A general election takes 
place every three years The chief executive 
authority is deputed^ to a Bundesrath or Fed- 
eral Council, consisting of 7 members, elected 
for three years by the Federal Assembly The 
President of the Confederation and the Vice- 
President of the Federal Council are elected 
for one year, by the Federal Assembly, and not 
re-eligible to the same offices till another year 
has expired The Vice-President, however, 
often succeeds the outgoing President. The 
President in 1910 was M. Robert Comtesse and 
the Vice-President, M. Marc-Emile Ruchet 
Berne is the seat of the Federal Council 

The greatest liberty is allowed the cantons 
in their local government, which is based on 
the principle of absolute sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. In some of the small cantons, as Appen- 

Uri and Unterwald, ^ the people exercise 
their powers direct, meeting in the open air; 


these assemblies are known as the Lands- 
gemeinden 

Fi 7 iance — The revenue for 1910 was esti- 
mated at $31,135,700, and the expenditure to 
$31,768,500 The public debt in 1909 amounted 
to $24,^6,000. 

rirmy-^See Armies of the World, 

iVaz/y — See Navies of the World. 

Education and Religion — Education is free 
and obligatory, and most of the cantons had a 
system of primary schools before 1848 The 
number of primary schools is 4,647, of infant 
schools, 929; secondary schools, 606, middle 
schools, 37; and normal schools, 46, the total 
number of pupils in all schools is 620,441 There 
are various technical and special schools, includ- 
ing 7 institutions for the blind, 15 for the deaf 
and dumb, and 25 for the feeble-minded There 
are also numerous private schools, especially 
pensions for girls, and some of these are fam- 
ous throughout the world There are also 7 
universities, as follows Basel, founded 1460, 
with 669 students, Zurich, 1832, with i,474; 
Berne, 1834, with 1,626; Geneva^ founded as an 
Academy, in 1559, and as a university in 1873, 
with 1,452; Lausanne, founded as an Academy 
in 1537 and as University in 1890, with 964; 
Fribourg, 1889, with 604; and Neuchatel, found- 
ed as an Academy in 1866 and as a University 
in 1909, wuth 169 Over 1,100 women students 
are included in this list 

There is absolute liberty of creed, but no 
bishoprics can be created in Switzerland with- 
out the approval of the Confederation The 
Order of Jesuits cannot be received, and any 
other religious orders deemed dangerous to the 
State can be interdicted from clerical and scho- 
lastic functions In 1900 there were 1,916,157 
Protestants, 1,379,664 Roman Catholics, and 
12,264 Jews. Protestants are in the majority in 
12 cantons, including the more populous; Cath- 
olics are in the maj'ority in 10, including the 
Forest Cantons. The Protestant Church is 
Calvimstic in doctrine and Presbytenan in 
form. 

Agriculture — About 473 tOOO men and women 
are employed in agriculture, and with their 
dependents the agricultural workers number 
1,007,905 Nearly the whole of the arable land 
belongs to peasant proprietors, of whom it has 
been estimated that there are 300,000. Fully 
28 per cent of the total area of Switzerland is 
unproductive, and with a population less thrifty, 
industnous and ingenious than the Swiss, a 
much larger proportion would remain unculti- 
vated About 36 per cent of the productive area 
is under grass and meadows ; 29 per cent under 
forest; 187 per cent under fruit: and 164 per 
cent under crops and gardens Rye, oats and 
potatoes are the chief crops, most of the food- 
stuffs consumed in the country being imported. 
The making of cheese and condensed milk, and 
in five of the cantons, wine, and in three, tobac- 
co, form the chief productive agricultural in- 
dustries. In 1906, there were in Switzerland, 
135,372 horses, 1,498,144 cattle, 209,997 sheep, 
548,970 pigs and 362,117 goats The whole for- 
est area is 3,290 square miles; over about half 
of this. Federal supervision extends, and in 
1874 it was decreed that this forest area should 
never he reduced There were, in 1909, 188 es- 
tablishments for pisciculture, producing fry to 
the number of 64,259,500. 

Exports and Imports. — The imports and ex- 
ports in 1908 were as follows, by countries : 
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Imports Exports 

Country from to 

(francs) (francs) 

Germany .... 512,701,560 239,880,589 

France ... . 283,576,909 117,211,131 

Italy . ... 171,852,466 92,184,515 

Austna-Hungary. . 98,935,343 64,953.663 

Great Britain .... 87,012,047 178,537,621 

Belgium 31,354.479 18,521,654 

Russia , . 49.576,198 32,813,828 

Holland ... . . . 16,994,330 8,069,148 

Rest of Europe 53.37 1.047 51,399,631 

Afnca 22,297,640 12,722,219 

Asia ... 36,225,225 38,914,412 

America .. 112,894,967 170,587,840 

Australia 10,457,046 5,963,440 

Total 1,487.149.1571,038,437,322 

The chief exports are cotton and woolen 
goods, cheese and condensed milk; the chief 
imports, cereals and other foods, silk goods 
and mineral substances. 

Manufactures and Minerals — There are S 
salt mining districts, and the output is about 
580,349 quintals per annum. The output of ce- 
ment in 1909 was 583,367 metric tons About 
242,550 persons are employed in arts, trades, in- 
dustries, and commerce, and 71,413 m domestic 
industries 

Communications — Switzerland had in 1908 
a total of 3,170 miles of railway lines and tram- 
ways. In 1909 there were 1,950 post offices and 

1,964 letter boxes The system of telegraphs 

IS very complete, comprising 2,280 miles of line. 
There are 2,350 offices The 414 telephone sys- 
tems have 10,560 miles of line 

Social Conditions. — Each canton has its own 
judicial system for ordinary civil and criminal 
trials, and there is a Bundes-Gericht or Federal 
Tribunal which sits at Lausanne On 31 Dec. 
1907, the prison population consisted of 3,869, 
of whom 527 were women ^ In 10 of the can- 
tons, capital punishment exists While poverty 
is common in Switzerland owing to the nature 
of the land, pauperism is not, unless in remoter 
districts A peculiar ailment known as goitre 
is apt to affect villagers in some of the valleys 
where the steep mountains shut out the sun, and 
this causes, in such villages, enough dependence 
to be a serious burden on the unafflicted part 
of the population. The innumerable hotels of 
Switzerland give employment to some thou- 
sands as domestics, guides or porters A cot- 
tage industry of some importance is the carving 
of wood and ivory, which is done very cleverly 
in some districts. Switzerland was one of the 
first countries to improve and perfect the man- 
ufacture of clocks, watches and mechanical 
toys of all kinds, and her people have for cen- 
turies been celebrated for their mechanical clev- 
erness They are a thrifty, sturdy and independ- 
ent race, and do not easily sink into conditions 
of abject poverty ; moreover, it is comparatively 
easy for the more enterprising and youthful 
members of a family to earn enough for the 
support of the rest, so that the problem of pov- 
erty does not assume as serious an aspect as it 
does in countries of equal scarcity of resources 
where opportunities are lacking 

History, 1910 — On 15 Dec ipio, the Swiss 
Federal Assembly in joint session of the Nation- 
al and State Counals elected Marc-Emile Ru- 
chet President of the Siviss Confederation for 
1911, and Louis Forrer was made vice-president 
M Ruchet was formerly vice-president of the 
Federal Council and chief of the department 
of the interior. M Forrer was President in 
1906. Robert Comtesse was President in 1910. 


Attention was attracted to Switzerland in 
1910 on account of the suggestion of the Swiss 
Society of Public Utility for Women, that all 
persons be physically examined by the govern- 
ment as to health The particular point of in- 
terest lay in the examination of contracting par- 
ties before marriage, to promote the health of 
the nation. It was not suggested that marriage 
be forbidden between unhealthy people, but 
that each should know the exact physical con- 
dition of the other The Swiss Society of 
Public Utility for Women is a powerful organ- 
ization which has been able to carry into effect 
most of the projects which it has fostered and 
has done a great deal towards protecting 
women This, however, was the most advanced 
step taken by the organization and interest was 
aroused in this country, particularly on account 
of the attempt of medical societies to secure 
State legislation with the same object in view 

On account of the adoption of the initiative 
and referendum, as the basis of governmental 
reform in this country, attention has been re- 
peatedly called to Switzerland by American 
reformers who have accredited Switzerland's 
freedom from official corruption to this power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the people This 
argument was strengthened during 1910 by the 
disclosures of the conditions in the one Swiss 
canton which has not the initiative and 
referendum Fribourg, the canton in question, 
it was disclosed, was completely in the grasp of 
Georges Python, its political boss, whose meth- 
ods were similar to those employed by American 
bosses During the year a petition was signed 
by a la^e body of voters and laid before the 
Grand Council seeking to have the initiative 
and referendum put to a vote, but the question 
was not raised, on the veto of Python, It was 
shown that he holds himself in power by dis- 
tributing political favors, and that the election 
returns are always strengthened in behalf of the 
candidate he has put forward, by large bodies 
of voters who are carefully collected aitdl taRem 
to the polls by Python's political henchmen. 
One instance of the misgovernment under his 
control is an electncal plant, estimated at 

3.000. 0000 francs, the actual cost of which was 

12.000. 000 francs 

Switzerland's parliament, which is elected 
on the basis of one deputy to every 20,000 of 
population, was composed in 1910 of 103 Radi- 
cal-Democrats ; 34 Catholics ; 16 Liberal-Conser- 
vatives; 17 Socialists; 12 Politico-Soaals , and 2 
unclassified by party. To seat this body in 
regular order is not attempted, and the appar- 
ent confusion is added to by the fact that three 
languages are spoken. Most of the members, 
however, can speak the various languages, and 
the progress of legislation is not hampered in 
this respect The national council reports are 
issued in German and French, and Italian is 
largely used. Each orator always speaks his 
own language The State Council has much less 
business than the National Council The Fed- 
eral Council being elected for three years, the 
political intrigues and debates which character- 
ize the French Parliament are lacking 

At Berne, the center of Federal government, 
it was found necessary to build additional build- 
ings which were constructed on simple modem 
lines rather out of keeping with the rest of the 
city. 

S3mchroni2ation of Phonograph and Cin- 
ematograph. M. Gaumont, a Frenchman, suc- 
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ceeded during 1910 in bringing about an exact have tried one way, and it has nc^ proved to 
synchronization of the phonograph and cmemato- be the right one Therefore, another one has 
graph Various scientists, including Thomas A. to be tried. An abundance of crushed illusions 
Edison, have been working on this problem for ought to have taught us that politics have but 
more than 15 years At a session of the French, little to do with ideals, and that what deter- 
Academy of Science the instrument was shown mines everything in the end are the solid mate- 
and labeled ®the talking cinematograph The nal interests of the different classes Nothing 
screen showed an orator on the platform speak- can then seem more natural than an effort to 
ing and the accompanying phonograph renro- exploit the motive power inherent in class ego- 
duced, simultaneously, the words being spoken, tism in a rational manner for the good of 
Synchronism is solved by a special system of society _ This may be done by lotting each 
connections, which conveys, through two dyna- economical group tight for itself, and by using 
mos that control the action, a speed which is the constitution, as well as a special national 
absolutely the same. The method by which representation, to keep those interests within 
exact connection is obtained has not been control and to represent the nation in its deal- 
divulged. iiigs with the outside world The desired re- 

- j. c* j- 1* • suits might be obtained through a system of two 

Syndicalism. Syndicalism is the name com- houses, in which the lower house should rep- 
monly given to a movement which demands ^.^55 interests, while the upper one 

the basing of all political organization on the represented territorial divisions .» 
more stable and far-reaching economical organ- « , n £ 

ization To an extent anarchistic in its origin, Syphilis, New Cure for. The year 1910 

syndicalism has until recently been narrowly will always be remembered by reason of a most 
<*proletanan» in its appeals. In France, Bel- important discovery in medical saence, which 
gium and the Scandinavian countries, it may has been named ®6o6 For centunes, syphilitic 
be said to have assumed an openly hostile atti- infection has been the scourge of humanity; it 
tude towards existing institutions. Its spread has been considered virtually incurable Its 
has been remarkably rapid and has given rise to effects may remain dormant for years, only to 
grave apprehensions on the part of those who show themselves later in life, or even in the 
see a guarantee of orderly progress only in the lives of the descendants of those affected So 
parliamentarv representation It is significant, widespread has this disease become, indeed, that 
however, that during the last few years one the popular saying among medical men, «civi- 
middle-class writer after another has been com- hzation and syphilis^, has more than justified 
ing forward and going out of his way to advo- itself. While the sypmtoms have been more or 
cate syndicalism. The explanation for this lies less palliated in the past, either by means of the 
in the feeling, growing persistently in many mercury treatment, or by reason of years of 
quarters, that political institutions are at heart hygenic living, there always remained the germ 
tied up with economic interests, and so cannot of the disease, which no measures seemed to 
be reformed, where a reform is considered nec- eradicate and which, sooner or later, m the 
essary or advisable, until this condition becomes majority of cases, showed itself in general 
generally admitted and applied paralysis, syphilitic degenerations and consump- 

On 12 June igog, about 6,000 representatives tion, or, as we have said, was communicated to 
of industry, trade, commerce and finance the offspring years after the last trace of the 
gathered in the Circus Schumann at Berlin and disease had been eradicated in the parents The 
formed a Hanseatic Union for Trade, Com- numbers affected by this dread malady is ap- 
merce and Industry, intended to act as a balance palling, (Consult ^Action on^ Prostitution,^ 
against the anstrocratic agrarian Union of 1869; Sanger, ^History of Prostitution,^ 1897;) 
Landed Proprietors The avowed object of this but no hope of a permanent cure has ever been 
new organization was to protect the interests of vouchsafed Fournier, the greatest living au- 
the economical groups already mentioned and thonty of syphilis, advised the mercury treat- 
to protect the interests of all such societies ment, while acknowledging that it was m many 
to nominate candidates from their own mem- cases merely palliative, and that its effects were 
bership for the national parliament as well as always doubtful So called J^^specifics® have 
for the \arious state diets. If this new insti- one and all proved useless, if not harmful, 
tution should prove itseft capable of growth. Thousands of the youth of each generation 
then the political life of Germany will have not have been wrecked by this insidious disease and 
less than three great economical organizations the scarcely less insidious treatment, 
armed for mutual struggle These are as fol- But now, Dr. Paul Ehrlich, Director of the 
low^s (i) the Agrarian Union ; (2) the Hansea- Royal Institute for Experimental Therapeutics 
tic Union; and (3) the Social Democracy The at Frankfort-on-the Mam, has at last discovered 
partisans of sjmdicalism aver that this is proba- a remedy which is said to be permanent and 
bly the clearest indication of future political almost instantaneous. It is a preparation of 
development and the form which the latter will arsenic, and is the result of 15 years of con- 
assume that has so far been observed in any stant study and experiment The chemical name 
country of the world Although rather radi- of this curative agent is dioxydiamidoarsenoben- 
cal, the chief tenents of syndicalism are shown 20I It is popularly known as for the 

in the words of one of its staunchest an dmost reason that 605 unsuccessful preparations had 
worthy exponents who says, writing in Gads been made by Doctor Ehrlich prior to this suc- 
Danske Magasin ®With or without revolutions cessful preparation, which was thus his 606th 
help must come through a reform of the rep- compound It is not a serum, but a definite 
resentative system. The special advantage of chemical mixture, or compound. Some years 
this system over autocracy lies in the very fact ago, Doctor Ehrlich discovered that arsenic had 
that, while autocracy cannot be reformed with- a destructive effect upon certain micro-organisms 
out ceasing to be autocratic, the representative - in the blood, which appear in certain diseases, 
system may be said ^ to contain unlimited pos- such as the sleeping-sickness, malaria, and 
sibilities of modification and improvement We others Doctor Ehrlich conceived the idea that 
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a dose of arsenic sufficiently strong to kill the 
organisms, but not strong enough to destroy 
the living tissue, would be successful Accord- 
ingly he set to work, and on his 6o6th tnal 
succeeded He tried the remedy first on ani- 
mals , and, finding it successful, he sent a supply 
of It to vanous clinics throughout Europe, in 
which it was tried on more than 3,000 cases. 
In 95 per cent of the cases a cure seemed 
effected , and there is reason to believe that 
the failures were due to the fact that too 
small a dose had been administered at first 
Lesions which had resisted other treatment for 
years were at once healed, the effects of the 
drug seemed almost miraculous. One treat- 
ment was sufficient; whereas months and years 
of doctoring had previously been required, and 
without any surety of the ultimate result 
The preparation comes m the form of a 
powder, which is dissolved in a special manner 
and then injected under the skin of the patient 
The patient is then put to bed for four or five 
days under observation, and in that time an 
improvement is noticed in most of the cases 
In the successful ones, the active symptoms of 
the disease disappear often within two to six 
weeks There seemed good reason to think 
that the cures were permanent,— lasting as long 
as the life of the patient; but inasmuch as only 
a few months have elapsed since the discovery 
of the drug, this could not at the time, of 
course, be stated positively 

There is virtually no risk attached to the 
treatment; but it is not employed in those cases 
where the heart or the kidneys are weak, since 
its effects are depressing In all normal cases, 
these effects are not observed The remedy is 
also destructive of other forms of spirilla m 
the blood — and good results have come from 
its experimental use in epilepsy, malaria, var- 
iola, smallpox, and various tropical affections. 
Within 48 hours the spirilla have usually dis- 
appeared; and after that, the disease disappears 
rapidly Professor Alt, of Uchtspringe, has 
stated that nervous affections, due to blood 
affection, are greatly benefited by the new 
treatment He suggested that it might be found 


of great value in locomotor-ataxia and kindred 
affections Professor Iverson, of St Peters- 
burg, has reported favorable results in malaria 
and other blood diseases. Professor Wechsel- 
man of Berlin, Emmery of Pans, Sohi of Tokio, 
Grunfeld of St Petersburg, Michaehs of Berlin, 
and others, have reported startling results with 
the new remedy It is generally conceded that, 
even if not a specific for diseases of parasitic 
origin and blood infection, it is certainly a new, 
very effective and most important remedy in 
cases that have resisted the methods hitherto 
employed. 

In spite of the fact that such surprising and 
such good results have been obtained with ^606,^ 
however, there is reason to believe that in many 
of the early statements, the facts were some- 
what over-estimated, and that a more careful 
revision of the original statement is necessary. 
This is always the case ■when any new medicine 
is introduced, and need not surprise us Cer- 
tain it IS that the new remedy has worked won- 
ders, and done all that is claimed for it, in many 
cases There are others, however, which the 
drug has failed to help. In many instances, 
after an apparently successful injection, a re- 
lapse has followed in one or two months, 
showing that the cure has not been complete 
Nearly all the physicians who have used the 
drug extensively have reported relapses, and, on 
the whole, enthusiasm waned some months 
after the drug was placed on the market Doctor 
Geronne of the City Hospitau in Wiesbaden, 
had 22 relapses m 71 cases treated by him, 
between April and July 1910; he believes that 
®6o6^ will have to be supplemented by mercury, 
as heretofore. Professor Bruhns of the Hospi- 
tal Charlottenburg, Berlin, refers to several 
cases which responded poorly to ®6o6,® and 
showed greater improvement under mercury. 
On the whole, therefore, there is a growing 
tendency to believe that ^^606^ will have to be 
given in conjunction ^with other remedies; 
though the treatment is acknowledged to be 
wonderful in its effects, and in some instances 
almost miraculous. The great danger, at pres- 
ent, consists in the possibility of a relapse. 


T VFT, William Ho-ward. President of 
the United States: b. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IS Sept 1857. He prepared for college 
at the Woodward High School, and was gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1878, standing second in a class 
of 120, and with the honor of being salutatorian 
and class orator. He then studied at the Law 
School of Cincinnati College, graduating in 
1880 and was admitted to the Ohio bar the 
same year. He was at this time a law reporter 
for the Cincinnati Times, and later the Cincin- 
nati Commercial, In 1881-82 he was assistant 
prosecutor of Hamilton County, Ohio; and in 
1882, collector of internal revenue, first district 
of Ohio (resigned) ^ From 1883 to 1887 .he 
practiced law in Cincinnati, and served during 
part of this time as assistant county solicitor. 
From 1887 to 1890 he w^s a j*udge of the Su- 
perior Court of Ohio; and from 1890 to 1892 
solicitor general of the United States. In 1893, 
Yale College conferred on him the degree of 
LL D. From 1896 to 1900 he held the position 
of dean and professor in the law department 
of the University of Cincinnati; while from 
1892 to 1900 he was United States Circuit judge 
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for the 6th circuit From 13 March 1900 to 
4 July 1901, he was president of the United 
States Philippine Commission, and from 4 July 
1901 to I Feb. 1904 served as first civil governor 
of the Philippines. In 1902 President Roose- 
velt sent him to Rome to confer with Pope 
Leo XIII concerning the purchase of agricul- 
tural lands owned by religious orders in the 
Philippines In 1903, he declined an appoint- 
ment from the President as associate justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; 
but accepted the appointment as Secretary of 
War, and served in this capacity from i Feb. 
1904 to 30 June 1908. The President sent him 
to Cuba in 1906 to adjust insurrection there 
and act temporanly as provisional governor. 
In March and April 1907 he went to Panama, 
Cuba and Porto Rico to examine various con- 
ditions, and then to Japan and the Philippines, 
returning by way of Russia 

He was nominated for President of the 
United States by the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago in June 1908 and elected 
3 Nov 1908, for the term from 4 March 1909 
to 4 March 1913, receiving 321 electoral votes 
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against 162 for William Jennings Bryan, the Wickersham, of New York; Postmaster-Gen- 
Democratic candidate On 4 March 1909 he eral, Frank Hams Hitchcock, of Massachusetts; 
was inaugurated as President, with James Secretary of the Navy, George von Lengerke 
Schoolcraft Sherman, of New York State, as Meyer, of Massachusetts; Secretary of the In- 
Vice- President He succeeded to the Roosevelt tenor, Richard Achilles Ballinger, of Washing- 
policies In his inaugural address he announced ton, Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, 
necessary reforms in laws governing^ rail- of Iowa, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
wa}s and trusts, but considered the revision of Charles Nagel, of Missouri, 
the tariff most important, for which an extra Congress met in extra session 15 March 1909, 
session would be summoned 15 March. He but the new tanff bill was not passed until 5 
wanted a tariff for an adequate revenue, and August It is known as the Payne-Aldrich 
with duties adjusted in such a manner as to Bill. In September 1909, President Taft be- 
give protection to labor and to all the indus- gan a two months tour which took him through 
tries of the country; a tariff equal to the dif- almost every State of the Union. He spoke 
ference between the cost of production abroad m Denver on the distribution of great fortunes, 
and that in the United States, and having a and on the corporation tax which had been 
provision putting into force, upon executive adopted instead of an income tax. At Salt 
determination of certain facts, a higher or Lake City, in the pulpit of the Mormon Taber- 
maximum tariff against those countries whose nacle, he delivered an address on the text *^A 
trade policy toward the United States equi- soft answer turneth away wrath,® deprecating 
tably required such discriminahon. He stated intolerance of opposite opinions, and urging 
that, owing largely to the business depression less acrimony in public discussion, more charily 
which followed the financial panic of 1907, the as to motives, and abstinence from charges of 
revenue from customs and other sources had dishonesty and corruption until there was a real 
so decreased that there would be a deficit for reason for making them At El Paso, Texas, 
the current fiscal year of $100,000,000 Should 16 October, he set aside the precedent for a 
it be impossible to secure an adequate revenue President never to leave the United States. He 
by import duties, new kinds of taxation must crossed the Rio Grande and made a formal 
be adopted, and among these he recommended visit to the President of Mexico, and later 
a graduated inheritance tax. this visit was returned by President Diaz 

He urged that the army should be %o When Congress met in Dec. 1909, President 
organized and so officered as to be capable in Taft called attention to a special agreement be- 
time of emergency, in cooperation with the tween tlie United States and Great Britain to 
national militia, and, under the provisions of a submit to the Hague Tribunal the fisheries 
proper national volunteer law, rapidly to ex- articles of the Treaty of 1818, which had been 
pand into a force sufficient to resist all probable in dispute between the two countries for about 
invasion from abroad and to furnish a respect- 70 years He insisted also on the growing ex- 
able expenditionary force, if necessaiy, in the pansion of American trade and investment in 
maintenance of our traditional American policy foreign countries as imposing vastly increased 
which bears the name of President Monroe,® responsibilities on the United States Govern- 
and that the country should possess a strong ment; and that, therefore, the relations of the 
navy as the best conservator of peace^ and the United States with Latin Amenca especially were 
best means of securing the national nghts, in- a matter of extreme importance in view of the 
terests, and influence. The foreign policy of Monroe Doctrine. His message deplored the 
the United States, he said, was always to^ pro- delays in the administration of civil and crimi- 
mote peace; to make eve^ eflrort, consistent nal law which had already received the atten- 
with national honor, to avoid a resort to arms; tion of committees of the American Bar 
to favor arbitration, to maintain peace and to Association and many Bar Associations of the 
, « . . ^ ^ States. A change in judicial procedure, with a 

«But with all the nations of the world armed view to reducing its expense to private litigants 
and prepared for war,® ^ he said,_ United in civil cases and facilitating despatch in all 
States must be in a similar condition. In the cases, he said, constitute 1 the greatest need 
International controversies that are likely to of the American institutions. His judicial 
arise in the Onent, growing out of the question knowledge made his recommendations in this 
of the open door and other issues, the United direction of special value. He recommended 
States can maintain her interests intact and can also the establishment of postal savings banks 
secure respect for her just demand^ She will as necessary to induce thrift and saving by 
not be able to do so, however, if it is under- persons of small means 

stood that she never intends to back up her as- President Taft’s decisive action was felt by 
sertion of right and her defence of her inter- settling a dispute among executive officials in 
est by anything but mere verbal protest and Washington, in his removal from office of the 
dipl^atic notes . . Our Government is able chief of the Forest Service, Mr Pinchot, whom 
to afford a suitable army and a suitable navy, he held responsible for instigating L. H. Gla- 
It may maintam them without the slightest vis, chief field inspector of the Interior De- 
Republic or ^ cause of free, partment, and others, to cntically assail Secre- 
institutions, and fear of additional taxation tary Ballinger and inferentially the President, 
ought not to change a proper policy in this The salary of the President was increased 
regard. . , , during the session of Congress from $50,000 to 

President Taft appointed the following $75,000 a year, and an appropriation of $25,000 
Cabinet: Secretary of State, Philander Chase a year was made for his traveling expenses 
Knox, of Pennsylvania; Secretary of the Treas- President Taft had long urged free trade 
ury, Franklin MeVeagh, of Illinois; Secretary between the Philippines and the United States 
of War, Jacob McGavock Dickinson, of Ten- as vital for the prosperity of the Islands, and 
nessee; Attorney-General, George Woodward in one of his speeches on his Western tour h6 
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said that in this the United States had finally paring this legislation with the platform pledges 
done justice to the Philippines On 17 Jan. and stating that it ‘^has in its course set higher 
1910 he addressed a meeting of the National the standard of party responsibihty for such 
Civic Federation at Washington upon the de- pledges than ever before in the history of 
fects of American judicial procedure He urged American parties He defended the Payne- 
an active policy of conservation of national Aldrich tanff, but with qualifications. He con- 
resources, and agreement between the States sidered it a decided step in the right direction, 
to establish uniformity of legislation In an as it was the first act that recognized the ne- 
address at a dinner of the Republican Club of cessity of reducing rates in order to deal with 
New York he spoke upon the question whether manufacturers who combined to keep up prices 
the^ actual and proposed restrictions upon corpo- to the highest point possible short of incurring 
rations were hurtful to business, and he foreign competition He also explained the 
defended the pending legislation in Congress difficulties of carrying out the conservation 
in this connection On 28 January at a banquet program, there being a disposition on the part 
of magazine writers and publishers, he warned of the public to ask the Government to drain 
them against overemphasis and undue superla- swamp lands and the property of states and 
tives, which caused readers to be indifferent individuals He was careful, however, not to 
as to what they read commit himself to Federal control of water 

From 16-23 March, he made another long powers, 
tnp In his address at Rochester, he said, ^ht On 15 September he announced that he 
was absolutely necessary to carry through the would give patronage freely to both insurgents 
pledges of the Chicago platform, especially be- regulars Later in this month, at the Ohio 
cause a new tariff was supposed to be very Exposition at Cincinnati, he denounced ^<log- 
dangerous for the party that made it, and that rolling® for internal improvements, and said 
the corporation tax, with the proposed with- that he would veto bills which he thought 
drawal of the pound rate on newspapers, and ^ot for the public good Other subjects to 
the postal savings proposition, had raised up which he gave attention at this time were the 
enemies for the Government® On 20 March classification of postmasters, the distnbution of 
he consulted with the Canadian Minister of immigrants to different entry ports, the limita- 
Finance regarding a maximum tanff. On 22 tions of the constitution, and the powers of the 
March, in New York, he stated that he stood States On 10 November he sailed from 
for universal peace and arbitration and recom- Charleston on the warship Tennessee for Pana- 
mended the building of two battleships yearly, ina, where he inspected the canal. His most 
From 29 Apnl to 5 May he made a tour with important measure under consideration at the 
Secretary Knox, repeating his conservation plea close of 1910 was reciprocity with Canada, 
at Buffalo, and at Passaic on 9 May he de- which he heartily endorsed 
fended the railway bill then pending, and other Tariff Board, United States. The inability 
measures included in his program. On 3 June, of Congress to arrive at a tanff, which covered 
at the Ohio Northern University, he spoke the entire subject and met with the approval of 
regarding the ^hntensity with which lawyers all classes of people, resulting in 1910 in the 
had senred their clients and the lightness of formation of a tariff board, composed of James 
the obligation which they have felt to the court B Reynolds, Alvin H. Sanders and Henry C 
and to the public® On 4 June, at Jackson, Emery, chairman, whose duty is to gather all 
Mich , at a celebration to commemorate^ the information on the tariff question available and 
birth of the Republican party, the President present it to Congress in such a manner that a 
declared that while Socialism was a great prob- clear understanding can be had. 
lem, government by parties and yielding to The principal work of investigating the in- 

the will of the majority were the only protec- dustrial effects of the tariff has been divided 

tion against the nation breaking up into small by them into three main parts, requiring three 
groups On 6-7 June, he held a conference in sets of investigators. The first part is the col- 
Washington with the presidents of leading rail- lection of facts regarding each dutiable article, 
roads and obtained their agreement that they showing the character and location of its pro- 
would suspend any increase in rates pending duction at home and abroad, statistics of out- 

the decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- put, imports and exports, rates of duty reduced 

mission on this subject On 23 June he wrote to ad valorem terms, etc. The second part is 
to the president of the Brotherhood of Locomo- the collection of data regarding cost of produc- 
tive Firemen and Engineers^ that he was op- tion at the mill. The third is the obtaining 
posed to making any exception m the case of from the best experts available information 
labor unions in applying the general principles regarding home and foreign prices, local varia- 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and other tions in each industry, and the general condi- 
restrictions on corporations. tion of competition at home and abroad. 

He established a summer residence at Bever- The first part of this work will be pushed 
ly, Mass , on 28 June 1910, and he received rapidly, but the second and third parts must be 
informal visits there from Colonel Roosevelt concentrated on a few main lines of incjuiry 
and other distinguished men On 4 July he and carried on with caution until a basis of 
addressed the National Educational Association knowledge is obtained, when it will be possible 
in the Harvard Stadium, regarding the govern- to obtain the whole of the information desired 
ment of the Philippine Islands and its educating without fear of being deceived 
effect in leaving the Filipinos to assume their The chief public interest has been centered 
own government On 5 August he delivered an in Schedule M (paper and pulp) , Schedule K 
address at the dedication at the Pilgrim monu- (wool and woolens) ; and Schedule G (farm 
ment at Provincetown On 28 August he wrote products) The board, however, is approach- 
a letter summing up the legislation of Congress, ing the problem from a purely scientific aspect, 
for use in the Republican Campaign book, com- entirely aside from the public attitude Pre- 
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liminary work began first on Schedule A 
(chemicals) and Schedule C (metals and manu- 
factures of metals) and Schedule I (cottons). 
A great army of specialists scattered through- 
out this country and Europe began work early 
on many lines of inquiry. The work was the 
more easily started because of the Government 
boards connected with European countries 
which had been engaged in the same work for 
a quarter of a century and had trained many 
men fit for making these investigations 

The point of view of the tariff board in 
approaching its work was that the matter of 
tariffs is one of business and not mathematics. 
The problem of how an industry needs protec- 
tion to keep It in sound existence or what the 
effect of It decay could be, is a practical prob- 
lem, and the material on the subject which will 
be gathered by the board will be of a character 
to show the competition in each industry, 
gathered from those who have followed the 
industry for a life time, so that Congress can 
arrive at a fair tariff which will not discrimi- 
nate in favor of certain interests and not do 
any industry an injury 

Great difficulties^ beset the tariff board, es- 
pecially in the securing of accurate cost figures, 
partially because the manufacturers have not 
always been able to arrive at accurate figures 
themselves and partially on account of unwil- 
lingness to give exact information, for business 
and other reasons Figures of relative cost, 
which are more easily obtained, are not suffi- 
ciently accurate to form a basis for tariff legis- 
lation The board will not attempt to summon 
witnesses before it and obtain information by 
coeraon. Its method will be, rather, to follow 
out independent lines of investigation They 
will take the attitude that protection is a favor 
extended by the Government, and not a nght, 
and place the burden of proof on manufacturers 
to show that they deserve this favor In this 
way they will secure willingly much informa- 
tion which, otherwise, would come harder. 
Chairman Emery in an address before the As- 
sociation of Commerce of Chicago, propounded 
the four following questions and proceeded 
to answer them, (i) Is all this information 
necessary?, (2) What will it amount to?, (3) 
Can it be obtained^,* (4) What can be done 
with it^ In answer, he pointed out that this 
information is essential to a thorough under- 
standing of the tariff subj’ect and will actually 
form a basis for fair j’udgment regarding tariff 
rates. He affirmed that it could be had quite 
adequately and was bound to have an important 
effect on present action and public policy in 
the future. But, he pointed out, the work could 
not be carried out to its proper extent unless 
the public understands the magnitude of the 
undertaking, the limits within which it must 
be confined, the patience which is required, and 
the futility of expecting to arrive at impossible 
results ^ The Tanff Board came into existence 
when it became apparent that the existent 
means of acquiring information on tariff ques- 
tions was inadequate. 

Tarkington, Newton Booth. American 
author ^ b Indianapolis, Ind , 29 July 1869 
Graduating from Princeton University A B. 
1893, A M 1899, he engaged in a literary career. 
His style became immensely popular and his 
novels ranked among the first sellers They 
include ^The Gentleman from Indiana^ (1899) , 
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^Monseiur Beaucaire^ (1900); ^The Two Van- 
revels^ (1902) ; ^ Cherry^ (1903) ; Un the 
Arena^ (1905) ; ^The Conquest of Canaan > 
(1905) ; ^The Beautiful Lady> (1905) , ^His 
Own People^ (1907), ^Beasley's Christmas 
Party ^ (1909) He collaborated with Harry 
Leon Wilson in the dramatization of ^The Man 
From Home^ (1910). His dramatization of 
Monsieur Beaucaire, was produced by Richard 
Mansfield, and became one of that actoris re- 
pertoire He was made a member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 

Tasmania. A Pacific island, lying off the 
coast of South Australia, with an area of 26,- 
215 square miles, and population of about 185,- 
800. Tasmania is the well-known Van Diemen^s 
Land; it was discovered by a Dutchman, Tas- 
man, in 1642 The climate is healthy and pleas- 
ant Women vote in Tasmania. The Governor 
is assisted by a Council. He is appointed by 
the Crown, and receives a salary of $13,750 
per annum. There are a Legislative Council 
and a House of Assembly, the former with 18 
members, and the latter with 35 members. The 
government seat, Hobart, has about 44,600 in- 
habitants The revenue for 1908-09 amounted 
approximately to $4,670,000, and the expendi- 
ture to $4,800,000 The public debt in Tune 1909 
amounted to about $50,670,000 At the begin- 
ning of 1909 there were 32,700 Roman Catholics 
in the island , 90,300 Episcopalians ; 26.900 
Methodists; and 12,400 Presbyterians There 
is a department of education, which has charge 
of 350 State schools The principal products 
are wool, gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, coal, 
timber, fruit and sheep Wild animals exist 
There are the kangaroo, wombat, wallaby, tiger, 
and opossum Live stock includes 1,728,050 
sheep, 295,830 cattle, 39,300 horses; and about 
47,950 pigs Tin exported in 1908 amounted to 
the value of $2,000,000; silver to $1,850,000, 
copper, $2,725,000, and gold, $1,460,000 The 
total value of the imports in 1908-09 was about 
$ i 6,437>8 oo , and of the exports $19,649,500 
There are about 750 miles of railway line in 
the country. ^ A line runs through the island 
from the capital to Launceston. Telegraph sta- 
tions number 330, controlling 4,080 miles of 
wire (including a submarine cable 430 miles in 
length) ; and there are 1,850 miles of telephone 
wire There are over 400 postoffices. Vessels 
communicating with Tasmania, according to last 
report, numbered 65 steamers and 230 sailing 
vessels 

Tawney, James A., American politician: b. 
Mount Pleasant Township, near Gettysburg, Pa, 
3 Jan 1855 At the age of 15 he entered his 
father's blacksmith shop as an apprentice, and 
later learned the trade of a machinist In 
July 1877 he removed to Winona, Minn , where 
he followed his trade until i Jan. 1881, when he 
entered upon the study of the law in the office 
of Bentley & Vance. He was admitted to the 
bar 10 July 1882, and entered the law school 
of the University of Wisconsin m Sept. 1882, 
that being the only school he had attended since 
the age of 14. He established himself m prac- 
tice in Winona; was elected to the State senate 
of Minnesota as a Democrat in 1890; and was 
elected a Democratic representative from the 
first district of Minnesota to the 53d, 54th, SSth, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, and 6rst congresses, 
1893-1911 In 1910 he was defeated for reelect- 
ion to the 62d congress by Sidney Anderson. 



TAX ASSESSMENTS — TEA 


Tax Assessments, Automatic. A system before a new school of taxidermists, who arc 
followed in Cleveland for the purposes of valu- capable artists and study the animal thoroughl} , 
mg real property for taxation, named The reassembling the skeleton and working from life 
Somers System from its author, who was once sketches of the living animals With the re- 
connected with the New York Board of Com- assembled skeleton before the workman, muscles 
missioners of Taxes Under it, all the valua- made of clay are fitted to it until the semblance 
tions are matters of relation If property is of the whole body is made and it resembles a 
worth $1,000 in one place, it is worth a certain skinned animal This requires a knowledge 
percentage of that elsewhere in the same local- of anatomy, and in order to make the skin 
ity The relative values w^ere obtained by the fit perfectly, considerable patience and skill are 
community, not the official tax board, and only required The skin, however, is not fitted over 
fixed after a conflict of testimony The first the clay model, but a plaster of pans cast is 
step taken was to map out rough block lines taken from it, and this is altered in minor de- 
in the central part of the business district What tails until the skin fits without wrinkling The 
was the most valuable spot in Cleveland had two men who have developed this art in 
next to be determined This being suggested, America are C F Akeley and James L Clark 
a number of census takers were stationed on The latter modeled the Carnegie lion at the 
the various corners to count the men and women American Museum of Natural History in New 
passing during certain hours as a means of York, believed to be one of the most perfect 
confirming the judgment as to the most valu- pieces of taxidermy ever attempted A Vir- 
able spot An examination was then made into ginia deer in the same museum was made by 
the leases on the property, and sales; and then Akeley The importance of this new art in 
testimony of real estate men was taken As preserving the correct form and attitudes has 
a result, the highest point of value in Cleve- been recognized by museums, and there is a 
land for land without improvements was fixed general movement among museum directors to 
at $S;Soo a front foot of loo feet deep In a have all its animals mounted in this manner, 
word, the suit chosen was one by loo Under m r c t 

the unit system, the board determines unit income, bee Income Tax. 

values without any knowledge of lot lines, which ^ea. While tea, as a beverage, has been in 
are not printed on the maps used I his makes onenial countries from the very earliest 

it practically impossible to favor one owner times, it is only within comparatively late years 
as against the other. Clerks secured from the that it has been imported in large quantities 
Cass School of Applied Science, Western Re- j^to eastern countries, and more recently still 
serve University, and elsewhere, appraised the that attempts have been made to grow tea on 
individual lots by applying to them the unit ^ome soil As late as 1880, the United States 
in the centre of the block Certain fixed rules Government employed Mr. John Jackson to ex- 
and formulas were necessary for lots of penment, and see whether he could grow tea 
irregular shape A ratio was also ^opted for Successfully in this country He reported favor- 
lots less than or over 100 feet For corner results, and later some 200 acres, near 

lots a ratio based upon the relative unit values Summerville, S C, were given over for ex- 
for the front ^d side streets wes evolved; penmental purposes and the cultivation of tea 
instead of a fixed increase of 25 30 per cent. present time, about 100 acres in that 

In addition, the board secured the unit value district are given up to tea growing, and the 
of buildings by having an architect prepare the y^gid js said to be about 12,000 pounds of dry 
schedule of cost of frame, brick, and brick and ^gg^ gggh year 

frame buildings Blanks containing questions Experiments were conducted during the sum- 
were then sent to the owners to fill in. I hey jj^gj. q| igo 5 , with a view to developing a simple 
were made out for each property and, accord- process by which both the green and the black 
ing to the type of the building, the superfiaal ^eas can be made successfully by any intelligent 
floor area was multiplied by a sum ranging person with only such utensils as are found in 
from $i to $40. The depreciation was de- every kitchen 

ducted from this figure. Age condition of requires a moist soil upon which to 

repair, and character of the neighborhood were grow successfully About 50 inches of rainfall 
elements in it. This new method was the re- annually are required, — about 30 inches of 
suit of an act passed by the Legislature in which must occur in the cropping season The 
1909 providing for the quadrennial appraisal temperature must never fall to zero, and but 
of real estate It abolished the old systOT of seldom below 24”F. Under these conditions, 
district appraisals and provided tha.t s officials ^he cultivation of tea may safely be risked 
be elected in every city to value the property Tea should be planted in the fall or early 

within It The law also required that notice winter, just before a period of ram. The tender 

be given to the owner, not alone of his ap- plants must be protected from the winds, — 
pramh but also that of his neighbors - Under which is generally effected by a ^^wind-break,^^ 
the Ohio constitution, all property niust be as- planting the shrubs against the side of 

sessed at its full value in money No county ^ house. In the frame covering the tea-plant 
attempted to comply until the present tax of- there must, however, be cracks about or 
ficials were chosen in Cleveland. They ^ inches wide, sufficient to allow the admission 
employed Mr Somers to do the work and g^e ^ fg^ ^g j-gyg q-j^g gQji must be 

hiin a chief engineer and architect as his pulverized and freed from grass and roots to a 

assistants depth of some eight inches The seeds are 

Taxidermy. The stuffing of animals and then placed in little holes abovt inches 
birds, which was formerly done in haphazard deep and four inches apart The surface of 
way to make the work of the taxidermist as the soil^ is then smoothed over with a rake, 
much as possible like the original, without par- During winter months, the tea beds must 
ticular effort in that direction, has given way be protected with a covering of straw; and 
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this is not removed until the plant begins to 
shoot above the ground. As the first shoots 
make their appearance, a little of the straw is 
removed; and it is taken away, little by little, 
until the whole of it is removed. Seedlings 
are transplanted, as a rule, m the fall or spring, 
after a heavy rain The soil must be wet to 
a considerable depth when this is done. When 
the plants are grown, at the end of from one 
to two years, the processes of cultivation, prun- 
ing, plucking, curling, etc., take place. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mitchell, ^^the crop of an average 
tea bush is about 3 ounces of cured tea during 
picking season, so that 100 plants will yield 
about 18 pounds a year As a pound makes 
from 350 to 400 cups of tea, 50 plants would 
furnish a cup of tea apiece to a family of nine 
for every day in the year.® 

As to the uses of tea, Dr, Wiley has lately 
published an article, in which he contends that 
the excessive use of tea and coffee (q.v ) should 
be prohibited; and that, next to alcohol, these 
beverages are the most dangerous and most 
to be feared. He says, in part. ^Coffee and 
tea have become such universal beverages in 
the last 300 years as to present a problem which 
must be faced in some way The problem is 
not so acute as in the case of alcoholic 
beverages, which are not natural products. 
. . . There are a great many persons who 
are keenly susceptible to the influence of some 
of the solulile substances contained in tea and 
coffee Most active by far of these substances 
is caffein. It has a peculiar effect in general, 
and in many cases has special effects Many 
parents forbid the use of tea and^ coffee to their 
children, and I think this a wise precaution 
The word ^prohibition^ is perhaps a better word 
to use than ^temperance ^ ^ 

Technological Chemistry. See Chemistry, 
Technological 

Tclautomatics,^ During the year 1909 some 
important discoveries were made in the field of 
telautomatics, or the wireless control of auto- 
mata, by John Hays Hammond, Jr. This young 
Yale graduate claims by a special mechanism to 
have attained absolute selectivity, thus doing 
away with the interference common to the 
ordinary wireless systems. This device, by 
using only one wave or impulse, will differen- 
tiate the impulse at the will of the operator 
up to more than 1,000 separate mechanical 
movements In this fashion any ordinary mech- 
anism will be capable of being controlled by 
wireless waves. Young Mr. Hammond has pro- 
tected his discovenes with four diflFerent patents 
These ^^monopulse® patents, as they are called, 
cover systems for the control of mines, tor- 
pedoes, dirigible balloons and railroad switches 
The new machines have been thoroughly tested 
by the inventor and, if they live up to the rec- 
ords of their tests, they should prove of great 
scientific and practical value, 

Telefunken, See Wireless Telegraphy. 

Telegraphy and Telephony. The recent 
improvements in both these sciences have been 
very extensive Beginning with the simple 
Morse telegraph outfit, which is too well-known 
to need explanation, the advance was soon 
made of sending simultaneous messages over 
the same wire — two messages being sent at the 
same time over the wire without mutual inter- 
ference. The next step followed logically from 


this — four messages instead of two being sent 
along the wire. To insure this, the artificial 
lines must be, as far as possible, the electrical 
equivalents in resistance and electrostatic ca- 
paaty of the actual lines, and means have been 
provided for varying these factors, as the ac- 
tual line itself vanes under the influence of 
weather changes. There is another method, 
based on other principles altogether, by means 
of which as many as 12 messages can be sent at 
the same time — m one direction This is^ ac- 
complished by a series of electrically-driven 
tuning-forks, and the recei\ers are so adjusted 
that they respond only to one frequency There 
are several other systems of like nature, one 
invented by Delaney, for example; and the 
Wheatstone system, in which three rows of per- 
forations are employed This latter is em- 
ployed very largely in Great Britain. It has 
certain disadvantages for public message traf- 
fic, however — the initial perforation, distri- 
bution among the telegraphers, etc 

The great drawback with all the systems 
just mentioned is that, while they increase the 
carrying capacity of the wires, they email a 
good deal of delay at the receiver’s end In- 
ventors have accordingly set about jlensmg a 
variety of improvements to offset this drawback, 
with varying success The most practicable, so 
far, is the Hughes type-printing instrument, 
which is used all over Europe to a large extent 

The Baudot system admits of the transmis- 
sion of a much larger number of messages over 
each wire than the Hughes It is also more 
flexible, inasmuch as the various channels it 
provides can be divided among an equal num- 
ber of towns. 

, The Western Union Telegraph Company of 
America has introduced extensively a system 
known as the Barclay automatic type-printing 
apparatus. At the sending end the code of elec- 
tncal signals adopted consists of long and short 
intervals, either marking or spacing, represent- 
ing the various letters of the alphabet. Every 
letter is represented by six current alterations, 
but the receiving apparatus is so designed that, 
although every current acts on an escape wheel 
that makes a momentary contact with certain 
selecting relays, only those of long duration ef- 
fect any movement in the latter There are 
32 printing magnets, which act as the keys of a 
typewnter, and cause the message to be printed 
direct on the receiving instrument. 

In addition to these devices, various ingen- 
ious writing telegraphs have been devised; one 
especially, designed by Poliak and Virag, has 
attracted much attention by reason of its in- 
genuity. It IS not largely employed, however. 

Having now passed in rapid review the chief 
apparatus that is employed in sending tele- 
graphic messages, let us now turn to the more 
strictly theoretical side of the question 

In long-distance messages, the great factor 
to be overcome is resistance, which degrades 
electrical energy into heat In the case of over- 
head wires, which must yet be employed very 
largely in long-distance messages, they are us- 
ually of very low resistance, and this can be 
reduced to a minimum by using wires composed 
largely of copper, and by increasing the size of 
the conductor; their electrostatic capacity is 
small — say from 0013 to 0014 microfarad per 
mile — and their self-induction is relatively 
great 

When wires came to be laid underground, 
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many of the objections to which overhead wires converts sound vibrations into electrical vibra- 
were subjected were at once done away with, tion, and of the telephone, which re-converts 
The great cost of the gutta-percha, however, the electncal into sound vibrations, is a fine ex- 
which was used as insulator for the wire, was a ample of the triumph of modem science, 
senous drawback, and it was only when dry Telegraphy, Wireless. See Wkeless Tele- 
paper came to be used— as it now is in Eng- graphy and Tfxephony 
land, that miles and miles of underground wire ^ ^ 1 el]^hony. 

could be laid at a minimum cost This was Telephony. See Te le gr a phy and Tele- 

used largely on telephone wires. There is thus ?hony. 

considered to be a definite connection between Telephony, Wireless, See Wireless Tele- 
this wrapping for the wires and the improve- graph y and Telephony, 

wh«e ‘"sfrlorGl^e^in WameTporirt Tcle-Photography. For several years past 

Lecture, » delivered before thi iLstttutior of tTtrL^mh^^ctnr« W ™ 

Civil Engineers, 22 June 1910, said; 

almough a certain amount of success has 
Subm^me telegraphy is not susceptible of attained, the process is even yet far 

or’satisfactory; and no photo- 
graphic reproduction has yet been transferred 
Inno- been considered in any way perfect. 

Considerable progress has, however, been made 
sary to connect the great continents of the difficulties to 

Overcome. These difficulties are well pointed 
cate apparatus impossible on long cables The Henry Sutton, in a recent article m 

Telegraphic Journal and Electrical Review, 


late Lord Kelvin, — then Sir William Thomp- 
son, — are still the only apparatus avail 


London. He saj^s 

®The problem stands thus A means has to 


. . ' r .* r j.i_ ^ JL iic uiuuiciii aidiiub uiua n. incaiis iido uu 

able for the reception of messages on the long devised whereby the varying effects of a 
transcontinental cables, and, so far, it has not pj^ne surface are transmitted in consecutive se- 
been found possible, materially to increase ^es of electrical currents, and by means of the 
the speed of working, except, of course, consecutive series of currents reconstruct, so to 
by increasing the dimensions and cost gpeak, a copy of the original surface; that is, 
proportionatelv. . have to take an optical image, seen as a sur- 

In telegraphy, when transmitting through face, translate it into a line of consecutive vary- 
an overhead hne, the frequency of the current i electrical currents, and by means of these 
alternations is only about i8o per second for an effect as a surface, having the char- 

450 words per minute, and the current has op- acteristics of the original image.» 
erated the apparatus^ at the further end, before will be seen that there Ire two images as 

the battery connection has ceased. Another surfaces having no time value, and a senes of 
condition, however, is mtroduced when a con- electrical currents having a time value, and 
ductor IS used for telephonic speech, m which a these opposing characteristics are to be pre- 
maximum frequency of i,^o to 2,000 'vi^ra- g^nted to the brain as a momentary impression 


erated the apparatus, at the further end, before will be seen that there Ire two images as 

the battery connection has ceased. Another surfaces having no time value, and a senes of 
condition, however, is mtroduced when a con- electrical currents having a time value, and 
ductor IS used for telephonic speech, m which a y^^ these opposing characteristics are to be pre- 
maximum frequency of 1,^0 to. 2,000 vibra- gented to the brain as a momentary impression 
tions per second has to be dealt with In these seen that the problem appears all but 

cases the transmission from the tdephone as- insoluble ; yet considerable success has now 
sumes complex wave forms, and the effect of attained in transmitting portraits, as we 

even a moderate capacity becomes far more know. For the successful accomplishment of 
marked than in the case of telegraphic trans- a. transmitter and a receiver is necessary; 


mission If a simple wave-impulse were emit- 
ted in a circuit containing neither capaaty nor 
inductance, it would maintain its form, and it 
would only lose its ampliture owing to the 
waste of energy in heating the conductor With 
such capacity in the circuit, however, the wave 
tends to elongate, and if the capacity be suf- 
ficiently great, and the line sufficiently long, the 


and various makes have been suggested As 
yet, however, no finality has been reached on 
this question; and perfection will have to wait 
on future progress and research 

Television. The commercial development 
of a device for seeing at a distance, that is, 
for reproducing instantaneously, or nearly so. 


following wave overtakes the lagging tail of the optical images or distant objects. It was 
previous one; they blend more or less together, brought within the range of possibility during 
and, having lost their distinctive character, they the year 1910 A practical ^stem of television 
fail to impress on the receiving telephone the was worked out by Messrs Rignoux and Four- 
distinct character of the sound from which they nier. This is a development of Korn's device 
emanate. Of course, if this happens with, a sirn- for electrically transmitting photographs, now 
pie sine wave, this ^damping^ action is intensi- in daily use between London and Paris, The 
fied in the complicated wave-forms which latter is in itself a special case of television, the 
speech assumes Various vowel and consonant object ®seen» bein^ a photograph Complete 
sounds obtained on an oscillograph show the transmission occupies several minutes, but as 
wave as it enters and leaves, A standard tele- the photograph does not move or change, this 
phone cable may vary up to 20 miles in length, constitutes no drawback. Natural obj ects, how- 
The amplitude is greatly reduced, and some of ever, are in continual motion, so that the 
the overtones cut off, although perfectly good transmission in that case must be practically 
and articulate speech is obtained under these instantaneous. It was to the solving of this 


conditions. 

The rapid and enormous development of the 


problem that the French inventors set themselves 
.Korn's photo-apparatus depends upon the 


telephone service that has taken place throiigh- ability of the element selenium to vary the 
ottt the world within the past few years is a strength of the electric current passing through 
remarkable achievement of the electrical en^- it, in proportion to the brightness with which it 
neer. The principle of the microphone, which is illuminated. In it a negative at one station 
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produces a positive picture at the other by the the polls, and has succeeded in causing the en- 
successive transmission of many small parts. actment of important legislation in its favor 
Instead of prolonging this operation Rig- The indications are that it will continue with 
noux and Fournier do it all at once They e\ er-increasing scope Having a modest start 


have iniented two types of apparatus, the first 
of which, designed only for demonstration. 


in this country in 1642, when the colony of 
Maryland passed a law making drunkenness a 


necessitates the employment of very many misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 100 pounds 
wires It mav be described briefly as follows, of tobacco, it has since made itself prominently 
At the transm'ittmg station some object, such as felt in every State in the Union Besides the 
a large letter of the alphabet, is strongly illumi- support of all religious sects, the temperance 
nated and its image projected by a lens upon a movement has drawn to it some of the ablest 
frame containing a number of selenium cells, minds in all walks of life National and local 
each of which is connected with the receiving temperance societies are very numerous, hun- 
station by a separate wire Each cell, and its dreds of thousands being enrolled among their 
wire, transmits a current proportional to the members , a continual warfare against the liquor 
brightness of the part of the image projected traffic, and all that accompanies it, is being 
on that cell and the corresponding part of the waged, and, as a result, drunkenness and all 
object. At the receiving station these simul- crimes traceable to drunkenness are everywhere 
taneous currents of unequal intensity tra\erse largely decreasing Probably no movement in 
an equal number of little coils, and thereby un- the country has made a unit of so many kinds 
cover the same number of little mirrors to an and classes of humanity; certainly none is de- 
extent proportional to the strengths of the va- voting itself to a more important work and 
rious currents Beams of light reflected by needed reform, with such gratifying results to all 
these mirrors are projected on a screen, side by those who have at heart the -welfare of the body 
side, forming m patches of various degrees of civic as a whole The legislation which the ad- 
brightness, proportional to that of the corre- herents of temperance have succeeded in bnng- 
sponding parts of the object. With a very mg about speaks eloquently for the progress of 
large number of selenium cells, wires, coils and the work. It is as follows. 


mirrors, it would be possible to transmit a pic- 


1906 — Indiana increased the number of 


ture with fine detail and many gradations of Moore law township remonstrances to 187, and 
tone. The expenmental demonstration made in abolished the liquor traffic m 17 city wards, 
this way, while rudimentary and crude, Js at placed a time limit bill on Mulct law sa- 

the same time convincing. The multipliaty of loons. Georgia extended the local option priv- 
wires necessary to it constitutes a serious de- ilege to all counties, where dispensaries have 
feet, but this the inventors believe they have been installed, while five counties joined those 
obviated in their second apparatus, which is^ at which had already gone ^^dry » The number of 
present being perfected by them^ before being no-license counties in Arkansas was increased 
given a public tnal The properties of what is by 10, while the total majority recorded against 
called ^polarized light» are utilized at the re- license in that State was 15,618. Kentucky 
ceiving station in the second apparatus A beam passed the County Unit Local Option law, 
of light, after passage through certain crystals, which resulted immediately in 14 new counties 
becomes ^polarized,® and will not pass through passing into the no-license column, and the Gov- 
a similar crystal unless the axis is held at pre- emor at the same time ordered the closing of 
cisely the proper angle. But if such a beam, 2II Sunday saloons in Louisville. Two temper- 
passing through any one of certain transparent ance laws were placed on the statute books of 
substances, is acted upon by an electro-magnet, Louisiana. Thirty-two local temperance meas- 
the angle of polarization is altered, so that the xires were passed by the Maryland legislature, 
crystal must be held in a different position to Six of the ii New Hampshire cities voted to 
extinguish the light These scientific facts have go «drv » Assistant Attorney-General Truckett 
been applied most ingeniously by the inventors enforced the prohibition law m Kansas City, 
in their work on the second apparatus It may Kansas. Governor Cobb was reelected in 
also be found possible to dimmish the number Maine on a platform declaring strongly for the 
of mirrors and to operate each mirror success- continuance of prohibition and prohibition law 
ively by the currents from several cells. The enforcement The Jones residence district law, 
inventors are now giving their attention to this and the search and seizure law were passed 
phase of the matter; and, whether or not they overwhelmingly by the legislature of Ohio, 
are successful, MM. Rignoux and Fournier may Oklahoma showed a reduction of 128 saloons, 
congratulate themselves .upon having at last One thousand law enforcement cases were pros- 
solved the problem of vision at a distance by ecuted against liquor law violators in Pennsyl- 
means of a single wire connecting the two sta- yania. One county, three cities, and several 
dons. In the practical realization of the de- small towns were won for no-license m Cah- 
sired result the inventors will, have to reckon fomia Six additional muniapalities voted dry 

wi+n +riA nhpnnmAna nt cAlf-in in+Ar- tr • • rnt r* -t ^ 


with the phenomena of self-induction, inter- 
ference, and the electric inertia of selenium. 


in Virginia. The Sunday laws were enforced 
in Seattle, Tacoma, and other cities in the 


These however, are more or less familiar, tech- state of Washington For army canteen substi- 
”*^Vi ■which, sooner or later, will in- tutes Congress appropriated $350,000 in addition 

evitabty be surmounted As soon as that is done to the sura already subscribed The Oklahoma 
television will become an every-day occurrence, statehood bill was passed by Congress, reqtdr- 
Temperance Legislation. The temperance ing the prohibition of the liquor traffic in In- 
movement in the United States, always to the dian Territory, and on Indian reservations for 
fore among the more important national re- ai years. This bill also provides that prohibi- 
forms, has been steadily gaining in strength tion shall be maintained there until the people 
and followers, and reached its highest point of have changed the organic law Congress pro- 
operative efficiency in 1910. ^It has become a hibited liquor selling in all national soldiers' 
matter of more and more vital importance at homes, and appropriated ^5,000 for the better 
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enforcement of the laws against liquor selling 
to the Indians. 

1907 — Alabama passed a county option law, 
and later enacted State-wide prohibition Jef- 
ferson County, Alabama, including the city of 
Birmingham, voted dry by a majority of 1,800 
Arkansas abolished all saloons outside of in- 
corporated towns Colorado enacted a highly- 
successful local option law Connecticut scored 
three new temperance laws The legislature of 
Georgia also joined the ranks of those enjoying 
State- wide prohibition measures. A Sunday 
closing law was enacted by the legislature of 
Idaho. Local option in certain townships and 
cities was adopted by the legislature of Illmois. 
Of the 161 precincts voting in Illinois, 141 went 
®dry® The Delaware legislature submitted the 
liquor question to the vote of the people at 
large, with the result that every place outside 
of New Castle County and the City of Wil- 
mington abolished the saloon. Of the 37 county 
options 35 went dry, at elections held in Ken- 
tucky The Massachusetts legislature enacted the 
®Pony Express Law,^^ aimed at the illicit sell- 
ing of liquor in all dry terntories. ^ An anti- 
wine room law was passed by the legislature of 
Montana Eight additional dry counties were 
secured in North Carolina. Ohio destroyed 350 
^^speak-easies,® and 50 additional towns and 
cities in that State went dry. Several^ prohi- 
bitions were meanwhile added to the anti-liquor 
laws of Nebraska.^ Tempeiance victories were 
also reported in Missouri, Minnesota, and Ver- 
mont Oklahoma adopted prohibition by an 
18,000 majority South Dakota passed a search 
and seizure law. An amendment to the Adams 
law of Tennessee resulted in the exclusion of 
the saloons from all but four counties in the 
whole State In Virginia ii of the 13 munic- 
ipalities voting^ on the question went dry. A 
residence district local option law was passed 
in Wisconsin Sixty-three additional townships 
and four counties were added to the no-license 
list of Indiana 

1908 — The Georgia prohibition law went 
into effect i January Illinois voted in a single 
day 1,053 townships dry, thereby abohshing 
more than 1,500 saloons Wisconsin added 100 
new communities to the no-license column, and 
abolished 400 saloons Thirty-two additional 
towns in Minnesota were won over by the anti- 
saloon forces. In Nebraska 30 additional muni- 
cipalities voted to go dry. Ten more counties 
in Michigan abolished saloons. In South Car- 
olina 8 more counties were made dry. Gover- 
nor Ansell was reelected in that state, chiefly 
because he ran on the^ anti-saloon platform. 
Mississippi came into line with a state- wide 
prohibition law, while North Carolina adopted 
state- wide prohibition by a majority of 44,000. 
Twenty-one of the 33 counties of Oregon voted 
to abolish the saloons under the county option 
law Arkansas registered a total majority 
against licenses, in the county option elections, 
of 22,934, and elected an anti-saloon governor 
by an 80,000 majority Leavenworth, Kan, the 
last liquor stronghold of that state, finally fell 
into line by abohshing the ®joints.^ Governor 
Stubbs was elected in Kansas on a prohibition 
and law-enforcement issue South Dakota 
drove the saloons from Mitchell, and several 
other important towns Texas added 12 dry 
counties and reelected Governor Campbell on 
a straight anti-saloon issue Three additional 
parishes in Louisiana voted dry. In Virginia 
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400 drinking places were closed. Rhode Island 
abolished 429 saloons, and passed a law limit- 
ing the licenses in that state to one in every 
500 of the population, and prohibiting the saloon 
within 200 feet of a public or parochial school. 
Tennessee elected a legislature solidly pledged 
to enact state prohibition. Maine and North 
Dakota both elected governors pledged to the 
strict enforcement of prohibition Two addi- 
tional coimties in California voted dry The 
State of Washington elected a governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and the majority of the mem- 
bers of the legislature favorable to local option. 
Baltimore, Md , closed 393 saloons One county 
in Maryland was made dry Worcester, Mass, 
went dry for the second time. In the state of 
Massachusetts 215 saloons were outlawed 
through local option votes In Iowa 461 saloons 
were abolished. In Indiana 720 saloons went out 
of business through remonstrance The Indiana 
legislature, called in special session by Gover- 
nor Hanley, passed a local option law. The 
Ohio legislature did likewise, while in four 
months 57 counties in Ohio voted dry. All 
this meant that throughout the United States 
11,000 saloons were abolished, dunng this year, 
by prohibition and local option laws. 

1909. — In Indiana and Ohio the effort of 
the liquor forces to repeal the anti-saloon leg- 
islation m those states signally failed. The 
Ohio legislature, on the other hand, enacted 
still more stringent temperance measures. With 
the first of the year, prohibition laws went into 
effect in Alabama, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina Tennessee extended the four-mile law 
to all towns and cities, which meant practically 
state-wide prohibition, at the same time adopt- 
ing another measure prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of hquor in the State South Carolina 
adopted prohibition with a referendum by coun- 
ties, and, as a result ^ of the ^ referendum 
vote, 36 of the 42 counties prohibited the sale 
of liquor. ^ Prohibition bills passed both houses 
of the legislature of Arkansas, though the two 
houses failed to agree upon any one measure. 
The lower house of the Missouri legislature 
passed a resolution calling for a vote upon the 
prohibition amendment Iowa passed anti-sa- 
loon laws in various ways limiting the liquor traf- 
fic Maine and New Hampshire both wrote new- 
restrictive law-enforcement measures on their 
statute books. Washington passed a municipal 
and rural county unit option law, whereupon 
more than 40 places in that State voted dry. 
Idaho enacted a straight county option measure, 
and 14 of the 23 counties abolished saloons. 
Arizona enacted a county ojjtion law. Wyoming 
abolished all saloons outside of incorporated 
towns. Kansas passed a particularly stringent 
measure prohibiting the sale of liquors for^ all 
except sacramental purposes Nebraska limited 
the open saloon to the hours between 7 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. In Nebraska, Lincoln, together 
with two counties, went dry. Utah passed a 
county option law which was vetoed by the 
governor, but more than half of the counties 
of the State were so incensed at this action 
that they abolished the saloons by local decrees. 
Congress passed a C O. D. liquor shipment 
measure for the protection of dry territory. 
Colorado added a number of towns to the no- 
license list,^ thereby making ii counties dry. 
Four additional counties went for no-license 
in Illinois In the fall election, 28 of the 36 
places voting on the question in that State 
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also went dry 19 more counties in Michigan 
abolished the saloon, while 12 in Texas adopted 
no-license. Three new counties were added to 
the no-license list in Kentucky, and two in 
Pennsjdvania. The lower house of the West 
Virginia legislature passed an effective pro- 
hibition bill, while 8 additional counties in that 
State voted dry In New York the elections 
resulted in a net gain of 88 towns to the anti- 
liquor forces Sixty counties in Indiana voted 
dry In Connecticut ^ numerous anti-liquor 
measures were passed without opposition, while 
California added 6 counties to those already 
advocating no-license Six temperance meas- 
ures were passed by the legislature of South 
Dakota, while strong liquor law enforcement 
measures were passed by the legislatures of 
Georgia and Alabama. 

1910. — Legislation in the interests^ of tem- 
perance continued to be passed during 1910. 
The Legislature of Texas passed a bill making 
the sale of liquors in no-license territory a 
felony punishable by from three to five years 
in the penitentiary As a result of the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court saloons 
were prohibited on the Milwaukee railroad in 
South Dakota and other roads in the confines 
of the reservation. The Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin handed down a decision sustaining 
a lower court in refusing to sustain a demurrer 
to the complaint of a saloon keeper who had 
been voted out of business, who contended that 
he had a right of action on account of injury 
to his business The dty of Texarkana, Ar- 
kansas, imder the provision of the^ three mile 
law, was made dry by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the State. Conant, New 
Mexico, closed its saloons. Steuben county, 
Indiana, voted dry by a majonty of 889 out 
of a total of 3,09s In April, of the 36 counties 
voting on the local option question in Michigan, 
twenty yvent dry, making a net increase of 10 
counties for the temperance forces, and voting 
out of business 319 saloons and six breweries. 
The local option elections throughout Illinois 
resulted in a victory for the saloon forces in a 
number of important towns and cities, such as 
Rockford, Decatur, De Kalb, Dixon, Belvidere, 
etc. On the other hand, the aty of Monmouth 
changed from wet to dry. ^ In April the largest 
number of no-license elections ever held in the 
State took place in Wisconsin, resulting in a 
net gain of about 25 communities for the ^Mry^^ 
forces. Saloons in the same month were closed 
in the New Mexico cities of Endee, Tres Pied- 
ras, Shoemaker, etc. In May the number of 
saloons in Sault Ste. Mane, Michigan, was 
reduced from 74 to 21, and the number in Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, was reduced by 14. In June 
the Supreme Court of Washington handed down 
a decision holding the word ^beverage® to 
mean any liquor of any kind, whether intox- 
icating or not, whenever such beverage is drunk 
merely for the pleasure of drinking or for its 
flavor. The same court sustained the law 
passed in 1909 prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to Indians Three Wisconsin 
towns were made permanently dry by the use of 
the remonstrance law Two-thirds of the can- 
didates nominated for the Legislature in Texas 
were pledged to the submission of a prohibi- 
tory^ amendment The Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties of Pennsylvania both nominated 
pro-liquor men for governor and lieutenant- 
governor; a Keystone party with a local option 


plank was formed In September the Supreme 
Court of Michigan handed down a deasion 
declaring that a druggist who sold to a con- 
firmed drinker was guilty, even though he 
sold the liquor on a prescnption By the order 
of the Interior Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment all the saloons m six counties of Min- 
nesota were closed, and large sections of two 
other counties were made dry Of the 49 
cities and towns voting under the local option 
law in Washington, 28 went dry, including the 
two seaport cities of Bellingham and Everett, 
with a population of 35, 000 and 30,000 respec- 
tively. As a result of a campaign in New 
Hampshire, eight cities and 23 towns voted for 
license and three cities and 201 towns voted 
against license. An effort to adopt a State- 
wide^ prohibition amendment to the constitu- 
tion in Missouri was defeated by a majority of 
over 200,000 California elected a governor and 
a rnajority of the Legislature favorable to local 
option^ As a result of the decisive vote for 
prohibition in Oklahoma, a campaign of law 
enforcement was inaugurated m the State, 
which resulted in the almost complete suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic A systematic cam- 
paign for State- wide prohibition at the 19 1 1 
session of the Legislature was begun in Idaho. 
The license record of the city of Chicago 
showed 7,000 saloons to be in operation in that 
at}'' A campaign for State-wide prohibition 
was begun in Texas, the leaders of the different 
factions, among the prohibitionists of the Dem- 
ocratic party having united to bring about a 
saloonless State, 

Temple, Edward Arthur, P E bishop b 
King and Queen County, Virginia, S Sept 1867. 
He was graduated at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary m 1895 and was ordered deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church by Bishop 
Whittle in 1896 He was advanced to the priest- 
hood the same year by Bishop Newton He 
was first rector of St. Thomas* Church, Warren,. 
Va ; of Meade Memorial Church, Front Rojal, 
Virginia, and of St. Paul’s Church, Waco, 
Texas. He was dean of the Northwest Con- 
vocation; member of the standing committee 
and of the diocesan board of missions of the 
diocese of Texas, at the time of the meeting 
of the General Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
when the convention elected him bishop of the 
newly created missionary district of North 
Texas. He was consecrated in 1911 

Tenet, John Kinley. American politician: 
b. Tyrone, Ireland, 25 July 1863 His father 
dying when John was only a few years old, he 
with nine brothers and sisters, was brought to 
America and settled in Pittsburg, His educa- 
tion was received in the public schools, and his 
early business connections were -with large con- 
cerns at Chartiers, Pa, About 1890 he removed 
to Charleroi, Pa , where he engaged in banking 
and other financial enterpnses. In 1898 he was 
elected to Congress and in 1910 was chosen 
governor of Pennsylvania with a plurality of 

33,484* 

Tennessee. A State belonging to the East 
South Central division of the United States,, 
with an area of 42,050 square miles, of which 
300 square miles is water The population in 
1910 was 2,184,789, being an increase of 164,173. 
or 8 r per cent, in the past lo years The capital 
is Nashville; population, 114,234. The popula- 
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tion per square mile is 52.4 Tennessee ranks 
17th in population 

Agriculture , — The acreage, production, and 
value of the principal farm crops of the State 
in 1910, according to figures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as fol- 
lows. Corn, acreage, 3,720,000 acres, yield per 
acre, 259 bushels, production, 96,348,000 
bushels, total farm value, $53,95S,cxdo Winter 
wheat, acreage, 910,000 acres, yield per acre, 
II 7 bushels, production, 10,647,000 bushels, 
total farm value, $10,434,000 Oats, acreage, 

200.000 acres, yield per acre, 23 bushels, pro- 
duction, 4,600,000 bushels, total farm value, 
$2,116,000. Potatoes, acreage, 30,000 acres; 
yield per acre, 80 bushels, production, 2,400,000 
bushels, total farm value, $1,560,000 Rye and 
barley are also grown, the physical conditions 
permitting a great diversity of crops Peanuts 
are grown in the Tennessee Valley. The cotton 
crop for 1909-10 amounted to 114,290,000 
pounds, valued at $4,156,000 Fruit trees and 
small fruits, notably strawberries, are cultivated 
There are important forest products from about 
27,300 square miles of woodland. Stock raising 
in the State is falling off. In 1910 the farm 
animals consisted of 324,000 horses, 290 mules, 

321.000 milch cows, 565,000 other cattle, 347, 000 
sheep, and 1,264,000 swine 

Mining and Manufactures — The coal-fields 
of Tennessee have an area of about 4,400 
square miles The coal output was 6,199,171 
short tons, valued at $7,118,490 Petroleum also 
IS obtained Pig-iron was produced, in 1908, to 
the amount of 290,826 long tons, value, $4,011,- 
000. Copper was produced to the amount of 
19,710,103 pounds, value, $2,601,734 The zinc 
output was 341 short tons, value, $32,054 Other 
products were, barytes, 8,618 short tons, value, 
$12,313, phosphate rock, 455,431 long tons, 
value, $1,877,221 ; sandstone, marble and lime- 
stone, to the value of $1,310,651. Clay products 
amounted to $1,236,434 Including the value of 
pig-iron, and of some products from coal, but 
not iron-ore, the mineral output of the State 
amounted to $19,277,031 The manufacturing 
industries include iron and steel working, but 
are mainly concerned with agricultural prod- 
ucts. Flour milling, lumbering, the manufacture 
of cotton-seed oil and cake, and preparation of 
leather and of tobacco, are progressing There 
are also textile manufactures The last avail- 
able figures give 3,175 manufacturing establish- 
ments, with a total capital of $102,439,481, 
employing 4,910 salaried officials and 60,572 wage 
earners The salaries paid in a year amounted 
to $5,080,429, and the wages to $22,805,628; the 
cost of materials used amounted to $79,351,746, 
and the value of the output was estimated at 
$137,960,476. The output of the flour and grist 
mills was valued at $25,350,758; lumber and 
timber products, $21,580,130; foundry and ma- 
chine shop products, $6,946,567, textiles, $6,895,- 
203 The Mississippi and Tennessee rivers are 
natural waterways, and the State contains 3,761 
miles of steam railroad, besides 352 miles of 
electric railroad. 

Government — The present Governor is 
Benjamin W. Hooper; salary, 7,500, The Sec- 
retary of State is H. W. Goodloe; Treasurer, 
R E. Folk; Commissioner of Agriculture, John 
Thompson; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, R. E Jones; Comptroller, Frank Dibrell; 
Adjutant-General, Turley Brown; Attorney- 


General, Charles T Gates, Commissioner of 
Insurance, R E. Folk; all Democrats except 
Hooper The General Assembly consists of a 
Senate of 33 members, elected for two years, 
and the House of Representatives of 98, 
elected also for two years All male citizens 
who have resided in the State 12 months and 
in the county six months next before the 
election, and have paid the poll-tax (with the 
usual exceptions), are qualified as electors. 
Tennessee is represented in Congress by two 
senators and 10 representatives. 

Finance — The bonded debt and assessed 
valuation of Tennessee are as follows Realty 
property, $382,045,139, personal property, $76,- 
594,597, assessed valuation, $458,639,736 The 
revenue and expenditures for the year ending 
in Jan 1910 were Balance, $1,132,900, receipts, 
$3,539,666; total, $4,672,566 Disbursements. 
$4,441,909, balance, $230,657 The bonded debt 
(including old bonds unfunded) on 20 Dec. 
1909 amounted to $12,000,000 

Religion and Education — About 40 per cent 
of the church membership in the State is Baptist 
and 33 per cent Methodist , Presb3rterians and 
Disciples of Christ rank next, and then Cath- 
olics In several counties school attendance is 
compulsory, and throughout the State the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years of age m 
workshops, factories or mines is illegal There 
are separate schools for white and for colored 
children. The public elementary schools have 
501,320 enrolled pupils, with 10,021 teachers. 
The public high schools have 346 teachers and 
7,896 pupils There is in the State a public nor- 
mal school with 31 teachers and 503 pupils, be- 
sides two private normal schools with 19 teachers 
and 247 pupils. Higher education is provided 
in 22 universities and colleges, the more im- 
portant of which are: The University of Chat- 
tanooga, 632 students; University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville (State), 694 students; Fisk Uni- 
versity at Nashville, 1,005 students; Carson 
and Newman College, Jefferson, 582 students; 
Christian Brothers' College, Memphis, 310 
students, Cumberland University, 251 students; 
University of the South, Sewanee, 553 students 
There are also seven colleges for women, eight 
commercial schools, a manual training school 
within the State, and two colleges for colored 
students 

Chanties and Corrections — Within the State 
there are (exclusive of almshouses and estab- 
lishments for imbeciles, etc), 49 benevolent in- 
stitutions, comprising 13 hospitals, i dispensary, 
18 orphanages, 14 homes for adults and chil- 
dren, an institution for the deaf, and another 
for the blind Of these institutions 36 have 
been provided by private or ecclesiastical chanty. 
County Commissioners of the poor have super- 
vision of the county poor asylum and farm, 
admission to which must be preceded by 12 
months’ residence in the county The county 
court may let out the support of the poor with 
use of the asylum for three years, or contract 
for the support of the poor for a year, or 
make an annual allowance to the indigent. 

Legislation , — No regular legislative session 
was held in the State during 1910 In 1909 the 
Legislature enacted a number of laws, the effect 
of which is State-wide prohibition, established 
a board of commissioners on uniformity of 
legislation, provided for primary nominations 
for all offices ^except those of judges and 
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attomey-generals, regulated embalmers, created 
a library commission, passed a general educa- 
tional bill and appropnated to its purposes 25 
per cent of the gross revenues of the State, 
regulated the sale of agncultural seeds, pro- 
vided against the spread of disease among cattle, 
regulated fire insurance, punished false state- 
ments on packages of merchandise as to weight 
or measure, and provided that persons^ shall 
not be disqualified as jurors because of opinions 
based on newspaper reports or rumors. 

Te^, Ellen. English actress b Coventry, 
Warwickshire, England, 27 Feb 1848 Her 
parents were both actors. Her first appearance 
on the stage, at the age of eight, was as the 
boy Manlius in Mrs Charles Kean’s revival of 
^The Winter’s Tale^ in the Princess Theatre, 
London. A little later she won high praise as 
the young Prince Arthur in ^King John ^ 
During the periods of 1860-63 and 1867-68 she 
acted with various stock companies, first ap- 
pearing with Henry Irving in 1867, as Kath- 
erine to his Petruchio in the ^Taming of the 
Shrew, ^ It was during this period that her 
very early marriage to G F, Watts, the painter, 
was dissolved and she contracted a new mar- 
riage with E A. Wardellj an actor, in 1864. 
From 1868 to 1874 she retired from the stage, 
but reappeared in the latter year under Charles 
Keane’s management, and, in 1875, joined the 
Bancrofts, wmning her great success as^ Portia 
in a revival of ^The Merchant of Venice,^ at 
the old Prince of Wales Theatre Early in 1878 
she made a great hit in the title role of W. G. 
Will’s play, < Olivia,^ at the Court Theatre. As 
a direct result of this success, Henry Irving 
made her his leading lady, near the end of 
the same year, and the long artistic partnership 
at the Lyceum Theatre was commenced, she 
playing Ophelia to his Hamlet Since this date, 
30 Dec. 1S78, her leading place among English 
actresses has been held unshaken Others of 
her notable impersonations and roles have been 
Portia, Desdemona, Juliet, Beatrice, Lady Mac- 
beth, Cordelia, Viola, Marguerite in Will’s 
^ Faust, ^ ^ the Queen in Will’s ^Charles I,^ 
Pauline in <The Lady of Lyons, ^ Fair Rosa- 
mund in Tennyson’s ^Becket,^ Madame Sans- 
Gene in Sardou’s play, and Clansse in 
< Robespierre ^ Her first visit to America with 
Irving was in 1883, when she won immediate 
and unqualified favor; and her welcome to tfie 
American st^e has been many times repeated. 
In June 1900, a jubilee performance, held in 
her honor at the Drury Lane Theatre, London, 
was one of the events of that season. In 
1907 she married James Carew, and in the same 
year again visited the United States with a 
company of her own. In 1910, her ninth Ameri- 
can tour, on which she gave many lectures and 
readings, was notable for evidences of ap- 
preciation and affection, chief among which 
were poems and resolutions prepared by a com- 
mittee of welcome, of which President Taft 
was the head Early in 1911, she was presented 
with a gold medal, the second ever struck off, 
by the founders of the New Theatre, in the 
presence of one of the most notable gatherings 
of distinguished people ever assembled in 
America. 

Te^s.^ A State of the West South Cen- 
tral Division of the United States, with an 
area of ^5,896 square miles of which 3498 
square miles are water The capital is Austin 


with a population of 29,860 The population 
of Texas, according to the last Census, is 
3,896,542, a gam of 27.8 per cent m ten years 
The population per square mile is 148. Texas 
ranks 5th in population. 

Agriculture . — Texas is one of the most 
important agricultural States of the Union 
The acreage, production, and value of impor- 
tant farm crops in 1910 were as follows * 
Corn acreage, 8,800,000; production, i8'i,- 

280.000 bushels; value, $114,206,000 Winter 
wheat, acreage 1,252,000; production, 18,- 

780.000 bushels; value, $18,404,000 Oats. 
695,000; production, 24,325,000 bushels, value, 
$11,433,000 Barley acreage 5,000; production, 

150.000 bushels; value, $135,000, Kye. acreage 
4,000; production, 46,000 bushels; value, $47,000 
Potatoes* acreage 60,000; production, 3,000,000 
bushels ; value, ^ $3,366,000 Hay . acreage 
618,000; production, 711,000 tons; value, 
$8,532,000 Tobacco, acreage 700; production, 

420.000 lbs ; value, $105,000 Texas had, at the 
last census, 125,807,017 acres of farmland, of 
which 19^576,076 acres were improved land. In 
the arid region of Texas and New Mexico 
an area of 160,000 acres is to be reclaimed 
under the Federal Reclamation Act. The yield 
of cotton in 1909-10 amounted to 1,232,058,000 
pounds or 2,570,000 bales Other products are 
cane-sugar, sorghum, vegetables and fruits ^ 

Mining and Manufactures — The coal mines 
in Texas in 1909 yielded 1,985,377 short tons, 
valued at $3,941,841. The production of 
petroleum was, in 1909, 9,534467 barrels (of 
42 gallons), valued at $6,793,050 Quicksilver 
was produced to the amount of 2,382 flasks of 
75 pounds, valued at $122,260 Other minerals 
worked were salt (442,571 barrels, valued at 
$255,652), cement, gypsum, granite, sandstone 
and^ limestone. The value of clay products 
(chiefly bricks) amounted to $2,060,735. The 
following are the chief ^ industries with their 
capital Flour and grist, $7.785,339 ; cotton 
seed oil and cake, $14,179,688, lumber and 
timber, $18,426,242; slaughtering and packing, 
$6,374,743; railway cars, etc., $4,598,912; petro- 
leum refining, $11,378,496, foundry and machine 
work, $4,793;9^; nee cleaning, etc, $2,138,723; 
brewing, $5,150,308, saddlery, etc,, $1,^6,407. 
Other important industries are printing and 
publishing, bakery and confectionery, planing- 
mill work, cotton manufactures, copper-work, 
ice manufacture, sugar and molasses, and lead 
smelting and refining. 

Fisheries . — The State has excellent oyster 
and other fisheries The statistics follow * 
number of persons employed, 1,780; number of 
vessels, 157; value of vessels including outfit, 
$269,337; number of boats, 991; value of boats, 
$117,400; value of apparatus of capture, $41,- 
250; value of accessory property and cash 
capital, $26,344; value of products, $445,889. 

Government — The governor of the State is 
O B. Colquitt, with a salary of $4,000. The 
lieutenant-governor is A B Davidson; Treas- 
urer, Sam Sparks; Comptroller, W. P. Lane; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, F. M. 
Brallev; Land Commissioner, J. T Robinson; 
Attomey-Greneral, J. P Lightfoot ; Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, E. R Kone; Com- 
missioner of Insurance, F. C. von Rosenberg- 
all Democrats. 

Finance.— Tht total deposits in the State 
banks on i Jan. rgio, amounted to over 
$51,000,000. The bonded debt of Texas is 
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|3»977»5oo. The assessed valuations are as 
follows realty property, $1,479,675,501 ; per- 
sonal property, $830,128,125; total assessed 
valuation, $2,309,803,626. Receipts and dis- 
bursements of the General Fund in the year 
aiding 31 Aug 1909 (the last available) were: 
Balance, i Sept 1910, $1,424,641 , receipts, 
^>053,491 ; disbursements by the comptroller, 
$4,364,607 ; by transfer to the school fund, 
$4,017,776. 

Religion and Education — The largest reli- 
gious bodies are the Baptist and Methodist, 
other ^ important denominations being the 
Catholics, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians. The employment of illiter- 
ate children under 14 years of age in factories, 
etc, IS illegal Separate schools are provided 
for white and colored children In 1910 the 
public elementary schools had 20,098 teachers 
and 968,269 enrolled pupils. The State has 
three public normal spools, with 60 teachers 
and about 2,000 students. For superior instruc- 
tion there are numerous institutions, the chief 
of them being: St. Edward's College, Austin; 
University of Texas, Austin; Howard Payne 
College; the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Fort Worth University; Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco; and Wiley University, Marshall 
(Colored). The Prairie View State College 
(Normal and Industrial) for colored youths 
had 22 professors and 471 students in 1908 

Charities and Corrections — Apart from 
almshouses and establishments for the insane, 
there are within the State 76 benevolent insti- 
tutions, 14 of which are public, the rest being 
provided for by private chanty and by religious 
bodies 

Legislation — No regular legislative session 
was held in Texas, but a special session was 
called in July, 1910. The State in 1909 made 
vanous provisions for educational purposes. 
It established a library commission and_ pro- 
vided for instruction in manual training, 
domestic science and agriculture It created a 
board of public health, authorized the estab- 
lishment of a home for lepers, enacted pure 
food laws, regulated the practice of nursing 
and provided for the inspection of plumbing. 
It provided for prospecting its mineral re- 
sources, for agricultural experiment stations 
and for the protection of plants, shrubs and 
trees against disease. There were a number 
of laws passed regulating railroad operation, 
among them one prohibiting more than sixteen 
hours of consecutive service in the operation 
of trains. Blacklisting was also forbidden. 
At the special session, an effort was made to 
enact more radical anti-saloon laws which 
would have had the effect of practically pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in the State. Several 
of these bills passed the House but were 
defeated in the Senate by the narrow margin 
of 16 to 14. At this session an act was passed 
providing for the remodeling of the peniten- 
tiary system of the State and a State Insurance 
Board was created. 

History , — The elections of 1910 resulted in 
the election of the Democratic candidate, O. B. 
Colquitt, as governor with a plurality^ of 
147,886. The vote cast for the Republican 
candidate, J. O Terrell, was 26,107 There was 
a movement among the people of Western 
Texas for a division of the State into two 
States, the people of Western Texas assert- 


ing that they did not receive proper con- 
sideration at the hands of the Legislature, 
the members of which were mainly from the 
more populous sections. New Mexico, more- 
over, demanded that the western boundary line 
of Texas be moved back two miles to the one 
hundred and third mendian, entailing a loss 
of several towns and about 128,000 acres of 
land which had been considered a part of 
Texas since Congress ratified the Clark survey 
made in i860. The whole question hinges on 
whether the ratification of the survey made 
by Clark for the Federal Congress legalizes the 
present boundary As a result of the convic- 
tion and life sentence of Sergeant Manley, who 
bayonetted and killed a spectator during 
President Taft's visit to Dallas in 1909, three 
line officers and four company officers of the 
National Guard resigned and three companies 
asked the Governor to muster them out 

Tibet. A Chinese dependency on the north- 
ern frontier of India, situated between Kash- 
mir and Burma The area is estimated at 463,- 
200 square miles and the population at 6,500,000. 
A political movement was directed against Tibet 
from India in 1904, owing to a disregard on 
the part of the Tibetans of a trade convention 
of 1890. In September of that year a new 
convention was signed, providing for the erec- 
tion of boundary pillars between Sikkim and 
Tibet, and for markets, and for unrestricted 
trade In^ 1906 the convention of Pekin was 
signed, China accepting the conventions of 1890 
and 1^4, and declaring that no foreign power 
should interfere in Tibetan affairs The follow- 
ing year ( 1907) England and Russia recognized 
the superior rights of China in the terntory, 
and agreed to take no political liberties. Under 
the sovereignty of China the terntory has been 
uite^ satisfactorily administered and trade has 
ourished, but the native “monks” have given 
trouble to China, and that country has made 
continual expeditions against Tibet, finally suc- 
ceeding in banishing the Dalai Lama to India, 
where the British Government refused to abet 
his actions, but grants him an asylum at Dar- 
jeeling Britain has direct commercial arrange- 
ments with Tibetan authorities, according to 
agreement, and her Indian territory^ receives 
a large amount of the exportations, including 
wool, borax, salt, live animals, musk, etc On 
the other hand, Tibet receives from India such 
articles as woolen and cotton goods, coral, and 
grain The total value of the trade in 1909-10 
was about $100,000. 

For a number of years following 1904 the 
Government of Tibet has been in a remarkable 
condition where the real head has been deposed 
and, moving a few hundred miles, established 
himself anew and ruled the country in spite of 
the action of the Chinese Government, which 
to placate the English Government chose an- 
other man in his place This was, however, a 
purely diplomatic move, as the Dalai Lama, 
after his flight from Lhasa upon the arrival 
of the British troops in 1904, was never actually 
succeeded by Tashi Lama, who was appointed 
in his place. Dalai Lama with his whole court 
proceeded north across the plain of Mongolia 
and established himself at Urga, where he ar- 
rived 29 November and was met by 20,000 
citizens It was arranged in the winter of 1910 
Aat Dalai Lama was to visit the Emperor 
of China in Pekin. 
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In deposing Dalai Lama for not remaining 
to guard his kingdom, the Emperor of China 
was unquestionably aware of the fact that his 
action would have absolutely no effect, and that 
Dalai Lama would remain all-powerful on ac- 
count of the fact that he is the supreme tem- 
poral and spiritual power of the Buddhist faith. 
During the four years preceding 1910, the Grand 
Lama of Lhasa, as he was still called, although 
no longer resident in Lhasa, was visited by 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of Tibet, Mongolia, Kashmir and Siberia. 
He continued to remain the most powerful 
personage in all Asia as the spiritual head of 
600,000,000 people. Dalai Lama had no intention 
of attempting to usurp his authonty, taking the 
political authonty only and assuming none of 
the pomp which surrounds the Grand Lama 
A photograph of Dalai Lama was secured dur- 
ing 1910 Previously he had been seen by but 
one white man, but he made no objection and 
sat for the photograph when he was approached 
at Phan-jong. When he posed for the photo- 
graph he had been in India as far as Cal- 
cutta. Above his head was the inscription, the 
motto of his office, expressed characteristically 
jewel, in the flower of the lotus 

Tilden Statue. The members of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission have ^ disapproved of 
the memorial to Samuel J. Tilden which the 
Tilden Memorial Committee planned to present 
to New York ^ The following is the resolution 
by the commission : ^^Resolved, that the art com- 
mission hereby disapproves of the design and 
location of the Tilden monument on the west 
side of Madison Square® The architects of 
the design are Wilder and White, and the 
sculptor of the figure of the great Democratic 
leader is^ William Ordway Partridge The 
reason given for the commissioners’ rejection 
of the statue is that there are already three 
monuments in close proximity in Madison 
Square — William H. Seward at the southwest 
comer, Roscoe Conkling at the southeast cor- 
ner — and the General Worth monument 
opposite the park. 

Timber. See Lumber. 

Timor. An island in the Malay Peninsula, 
belonging to Portugal and Holland. The island 
of Pulo Cambing and the territory of Ambeno 
are included xn Timor. The island was divided 
between Portugal and Holland in 1859, and a 
boundary was established in 1904 and 1908. 
The area of the Timor Archipelago is about 
17,700 square miles, and the population (last 
estimate) about 308,600. The administration 
has, since 1896, been conducted independently 
of Macao The revenue amounted in 1909-10 
to about $153,800, and the expenditure to $242,- 
600. The principal products of the country are 
coffee, sandal wood, wax and sandal-root. In 
ports in 1908 amounted to the value of $341,600, 
and the exports to the value of about $394,200 
The respective values of the various articles 
of export were* coffee, $253,750; sandal wood, 
$51,550; wax, $26,150; and sandal-root, $20,350. 
Nearly 400 vessels entered the port of Dilly in 
1908 

Tin. See Metals. 

Tiny Town. Considerable popular interest 
was attracted during the year 1910 by a collec- 
tion of abnormally small persons who were 


gathered together at a London theatre under 
the name of ^Tmy Town ® Although the 
primary object in bringing these little people 
together was, of course, to make money, a dis- 
tinct value also attached to their community 
from a pathological and anthropological point 
of view By far the majority of these Tiny 
Town dwarfs belonged to that kind of dwarf- 
ishness which arises sporadically, without evident 
cause, and has been termed ^^ateleiosis.® It is 
characterized by the perpetuation of the physi- 
ognomy and bodily proportions of the particular 
time of life at which it happens to begin It 
is also distinguished by the frequent occurrence 
of heredity and by a strong and well defined 
family likeness These characters are well 
illustrated among the dwarfs of Tiny Town, 
most of whom were evidently little more than 
stereotyped children, and therefore bore extra- 
ordinary resemblance to one another. They had 
shrill or piping voices, large heads, short, fiat 
faces, with noses inclined to be uptiltmg, and 
short limbs. Of particular interest among this 
group of dwarfs was the wife of the late Tom 
Thumb, who attained so much prominence when 
being exhibited by Barnum’s circus Mrs 
Thumb was the mother of a dwarf child, which 
unfortunately died. Physicians in general were 
greatly disappointed at this from a scientific 
standpoint, since Mrs Thumb had proved the 
possibility of producing a new species or variety 
of humanity, which would have been an inter- 
esting object of study. 

Many of the Tiny Town dwarfs were really 
delightful persons, aside from their diminutive 
size Two of them were obviously cretinoid, 
but their intelligence, although decidedly slow, 
seemed to be too good for the subjects of life 
long primary cretinism On the other hand, one 
dark-skinned inmate of the Tiny Town com- 
munity apparently owed his small stature to a 
totally different cause. His head was very 
small, his nose prominent, and his chin weak. 
Altogether, besides giving their regular enter- 
tainments, the little folk of Tiny Town proved 
of great interest to all those who make a study 
of post-natal development, normal or abnormal. 

Toads. The toad, although long held m 
disrepute because of numerous groundless 
superstitions hanging over him (as, for instance, 
that the act of picking up a toad will produce 
warts on the hand), is in point of fact a very 
great friend to the farmer. He renders con- 
spicuous service to all agriculturalists, but par- 
ticularly to gardeners and greenhouse owners 
This is because of the number of pestivorous 
insects which he devours within a comparatively 
brief space. Among the particularly injurious 
insects which form his daily food are to be 
numbered cutworms, army worms, caterpillars, 
cucumber and potato beetles, snails, thousand- 
legged worms and sow bugs The quantity 
of injurious species destroyed by the toad forms 
62 per cent of his total diet Should ants be 
considered as injurious,^ as many housekeepers 
would deem proper, this figure would be in- 
creased to 81 per cent. Among the beneficial 
insects destroyed by the toad are many kinds 
of ground^ beetles, a few spiders, an occa- 
sional carrion beetle, ladybird and ichneumon 
fly, but as these form only ii per cent of his 
food, it becomes easily apparent that it will 
pay the fanner to protect the toad and keep 
as many as possible on his land. A toad, as a 
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rule feeds continuously throughout the night, 
consuming in twenty-four hours an amount of 
food equal in bulk to about four times the 
stomach capacity. The remarkable amount of 
food which toads consume was evidenced re- 
cently by investigations which showed 77 thou- 
sand-legged worms in the stomach of one toad, 
37 caterpillars m another, 65 gypsy moth cater- 
pillars in a third, and 55 army worms in a 
fourth. It has been estimated that a single 
toad will destroy m a year insects which, had 
they been permitted to live, would have damaged 
crops to the extent of about $20. 

The toad possesses a strong homing instinct, 
often inhabiting the same locality or garden 
all his life This makes it difficult to establish 
toad colonies unless the animals are brought 
from considerable distances, for, if left any- 
where in the vicinity of his usual haunts, a 
toad will speedily return to them. It is said 
that English gardeners, fully realizing the value 
of the toad to them, often pay as high as $25 
per hundred for toads for colonizing purposes. 
Such experiments often prove successful, but 
they are by no means eertain. A better plan 
is to provide a breeding place for toads and 
carry them to it at mating time When this 
system is adopted, it is advisable to provide 
artificial shelters for the animals in the gardens 

Tobago. See Trinidad. 

Tolstoy, Count Leo, Lyof (English Leo) 
Alekseevich Nikolaivitch, Russian novelist and 
socialist: b. on the family estate of lasnaia 
Poliana m the Government of Tula, south of 
Moscow, Russia, 9 Sej^t (new style) 1828; d. 
at the railroad flag station at Astaporia, 20 Nov. 
1910 He had left home surreptitiously, intent 
on reaching the Caucasus, where in a Tolstoinian 
Colony, on the shores of the Black Sea, he had 
hoped to end his days away from the eyes of 
man. After spending a week of quiet farewell 
with his sister Mane, a nun in the ancient 
cloister of Shamardino, in the province of 
Kaluga, he learned through his daughter Alex- 
andria, who had found his whereabouts and 
had come to meet him, that his purpose had 
been discovered, he deaded to go at once. 
Broken down by the hardships of a winter 
journey, mental strain and the rupture with his 
family, his companion, and physician. Doctor 
Makovelsky, realizing that a continuance of the 
journey would be fatal, they left the un- 
ventilated, third-class compartment, crowded 
with peasants, at the flag station at Astaporia, 
barely 80 miles from the home he had left 
a few days before, and in a rude hut, the best 
they could provide, his daughter, Alexandria, 
acted as nurse On 16 November the Countess, 
hearing of their whereabouts, demanded to be 
allowed to leave her sick bed and join her 
husband, even after an unsuccessful attempt at 
suicide With her own physician, her two sons 
and a friend, Mrs Tchertkoff, she journeyed to 
Astaporia, where, surrounded by the members 
of his family, Count Tolstoy expired from the 
weakening effects of repeated attacks of heart 
failure. In the last attack, he was alone with 
his eldest daughter,^ when he clutched her hand 
and drew her to him, able to speak only in a 
choking whisper, ^Now the end has come. 
That is all ^ The attending physician hearing 
the anxious calls for help from the affrighted 
daughter, came to the bedside and Tolstoy 


raised his head, drew himself up to a sitting 
position, and when he had received his broth, 
said, ^‘There are millions of people and many 
sufferers in this world, why always anxious 
about me^® 

Tolstoy was a descendant of an aristocratic 
family of Teutonic origin whose earliest known 
member of prominence. Count Peter Tolstoy 
(1645-1729), was a trusted friend and political 
agent of Peter the Great. Tolstoy the younger 
was left an orphan at an early age, attended 
the University of Kazan, 1843-46, and, with his 
brother Dimitro, joined the army and served 
in the Caucasus and in the defense of Sebas- 
topol during the Crimean War. He returned 
to civil life after the war and resided at St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, finally retiring to his 
country seat and ^ devoting himself to literary 
pursuits and religious teachings. His early 
publication, ^Childhood, Adolescence and Youth ^ 
^^1853), gave him considerable reputation in 
Russia, but it was not until the publication 
of ^War and Peace^ (i860) that his writing 
attracted much notice from other countries. This 
he followed with ^The Cossacks,^ a description 
of life in Caucasus, and ^Anna Karenina^ 
(1876) which has been extensively dramatized, 
and which is generally acknowledged as his 
most supreme attainment in fiction; and later 
with ^The Kreutzer Sonata^ (18S0). He was 
an interested witness of the actual events as 
well as th6 political effect of the Crimean War, 
which changed the position of Russia in the 
family of world powers; the emancipation of 
the serfs with its effects on the social structure 
of Russia; the war with Turkey in 1878, fol- 
lowed by the humiliation of the Congress of 
Berlin; the awakening of Russian industry and 
the expansion of Russian civilization to the 
Japan Sea, which brought Russia^ into collision 
with Japan, followed by the political revolution 
and the Duma — all these events greatly excit- 
ing the sensational and dynamic mind of Tol- 
stoy and were reflected in his writings His 
authorship was of the abnormal type, due 
probably to his lack of education and literary 
training and partly to the confusing conditions 
of national and international subjects with 
which he dealt. He did not consider himself 
a man of letters and cared not for literary 
honors. His purposes and point of view were 
constantly changing, while his sincenty was 
never doubted as he passed from one thing to 
another in the search for a social panacea. The 
literary critics of Russia and France regard his 
fame as resting on his ^War and Peace ^ and 
^Anna Karenina^ ; the first, a vivid picture of 
Russia dunng the invasion of Napoleon, and 
the other smallef and more compact canvas, 
reflecting the condition of the upper class of 
society, the Russia of modem times There is 
no question of the influence these books exerted 
on contemporaneous thought and but little as 
to their permanency, notwithstanding the fact 
that the author, in his last years, condemned 
both works and would have burned them if 
he could thus have destroyed their influence. 

He thereafter devoted himself to polemical, 
philosophical and ethical writings, his teachings 
on these subjects being treated so broadly and 
fearlessly that many of them were forbidden 
circulation in Russia by the governmental 
censors. His theories were, non-resistance to 
evil; communism; the duty of manual labor; 
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and the simple peasant life for all men. 
Prominent among his works m this field are* 
<My Religion^ (1885) ; ^My Memoirs^ (1887) , 


many varieties These are grown extensively 
both in the North and South, both for raw 
consumption and for canning The tomato is 


«What to Do> (1887) ; ^The Kingdom of God one of the few garden vegetables of American 
Within Us^ (1895) ; and ^The Four Gospels origin holding high rank as a commercial crop 
Harmonized and Translated (1895). Among which has come into cultivation within the last 

his 
( 


Lia other works are. My Confession^; century Although a most popular vegetable, 
Criticism on Dogmatical Christianity^ , ^What the tomato is able to supply the large demand 
I Believe^; ^ What is to Be Done < The Death for it and, wherever groi\ n, proves a most 
of Ivan Ilyitch^ ; ^The Power of Darkness^; 

(a drama) ; ^On Life' ; ^The Fruits of Enhght- 
enment' (a comedy) ^\yhat is Art' ; ^Jhe 


remunerative crop to the profiteer 

Tomatoes, Seedless. See Tomatoes. 
Tonga Islands. Also known by the name 


Chnstian Teaclung> ; ‘The Resurrect.on> . <The ^ “‘ the soVhern 

Slavery of Our Times ^ and ‘Three Days m southeast of Fiji Islands about 400 

a Village^ (1910) The last wa,s an appalling lilies The area of the Tonga group is about 

narrative of present-day life and death among g. ^ j^iles, and the population 21,750 Of 

the Russian countrjr people, and was cen- number, 21,100 were natives of Tonga, 300 
sured and wdered seized by the Russian Gov- other islands, 90 foreigners; 150 

emment. Throi^hout tas life he devoted gj-j^sh; and 120 half-breeds The chief town 

himself to the bettering of the condition of the of government is Tongatabu There 

Russian peasant, by whom he was greatly loved, J3 ^ ^ing in the land, Jioaji Tubou 11 by 
ai^ was quoted the one man in Russia n^mg although the islands are under Bntish 
who dares to speak his mind,® and ‘‘the peasants control. The revenue for 1909 was about $200,- 
inend. t w w ooo and the expenditure $170,000 There is 

In his Four Gospels, translation of which considerable over-sea trade carried on, shipping 
was forbidden in Russia and which he was ^ registering 65,000 tons cleared, all but 
obliged to have printed m Geneva, he repudiated ^^cxxTSns of which were British. The Imports 
the anthority of the Gospels as records of the Friendly Islands in 1909 amounted to 

life of Jesus. He considered the story of the about $1,260,000, and the exports 

virgm birth the resurrection, and the miracles value of about $1,085,000. 

as no essential part of Chnstian doctrine, and « 1 • ■c' 1. ^ * a • j- 

he expressed a contemptuous estimate of the Tonking. French temtory in Asia, adja- 

Apostle Paul He married in 1861 the young cent to Annam, with an area of about 40,400 
daughter of a prosperous physician in Moscow, square miles, (hvided mto 14 provinces, with 
She was a school girl at the time of the mar- villages. Population, about 10,000,000 A 

riage and during the first 20 years of her Resident at Hanoi (population about 150,000) 
married hfe she employed herself in building administers the government Hanoi is now 
up die bankrupt estate of the indifferent young capital of Indo-Cmna also There are 
nobleman. She exercised her superior business about 400,000 Roman Catholics m Tonking 
sense, and enlisted the assistance of their chil- Europeans^ number 3,900 Education is pro- 
dren in paying off the mortgages, and about mulgated in 38 schools, and there is a school 
1885 the Count, Countess, and their 17 chiL of medicine for natives at the capital. Rice is 
dren were enabled to transfer the entire house- prinapal product of agricul^re. Other 

hold from the humble tenement or peasant’s orops are cotton, cardamoms, coffee, tobacco 

hut, as the Count loved to call it, and take SvLgar, pepper and oils are produced, 

their proper place as master and mistress of Animal products are among the territonal re- 
the Ancestral Tolstoy mansion. It is worthy sources The annual production of raw silk 
of mention that neither the Countess nor her founts to over 10,500,000 pounds. Among 
children ever adopted, save in the case of maiiufaguring industries, there are a cot- 
one of their daughters, and she only for a Haiphong, with 25,000 spindles ; and 

time, the views on religion and philosophy at Hanoi, with 10,000^ spindles. The 

taught and expanded by the Count imports into Tonking comprise ^ metals and 

rr rru 4. • * 2. J 1 metzl tools and machinery, yarn, tissues, bever- 

Tomatoes. The most important develop- ^ges, etc The leading articles of export are 
mentof recent years m the tomato industry has ^ce and. animal products The imports for 


Deen tne evolution ot a seedless wmato. Ihe consumption amounted, at last returns, to over 
ordinary tomato conteins many hundre^^ $iL58o,ooo, and the exports (domestic) to 
seeds, but Profes^r Halsted, of the New Jer- about $11,686,250 Haiphong is the most im- 
sey Agricultural Expenment Station, has sue- ponant port in the country, and is visited regu- 
ceeded in developing a fo™ which seldom jarly by two French companies’ steamers. More 
contains niore than ^ 50 seeds, frequently not 200 vessels entered at that port in a recent 
more than five or six, niany instances ygar There is an insignificant trade communi- 

is absolutely seedless TJiis variety has be- cation between Lungchau and Hanoi, and the 
come ve^^ well established now, being known latter and Mengtze 


as the. ®Giant'' because of the very large size 
to which the plant grows. Professor Halsted 
produced his specimens by judicious selection 


Tornadoes. See Cyclones and Tornadoes. 
Torpedo,_ Wireless. Since wireless tele- 


and crossing, while E. P. Sandsten, working graphy was first proved to be a scientific possi- 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, obtained bility, there have been numberless efforts to 
the same results by the use of excessive amounts utilize this marvellous, and hitherto undis- 
of fertilizers Of the ordinary seed tomato covered, force for all sorts and kinds of 
there are at present a number of distinct types purposes and work There has been a deal of 
under cultivation, the most important being talk concerning the operation of machinery by 
the Currant type, the Cherry type, and the wireless — so much, in fact, that many people 
common commercial type, of which there are are under the impression Aat the energy for 
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the operation of far distant machines may be 
transmitted without wires Much as wireless 
has accomplished, it has not done this yet, 
however, nor does it seem at present probable 
that it will. What it really has accomplished, 
in a small way at least, is the starting, stopping 
and controlling of motors at a distance. That 
is, the wireless transmission enables engineer 
or steersman to do his work at a distance, but 
It IS imperative that the engine, in the present 
state of development, remains where the work 
is done But the prmaple of wireless operation 
has been applied with very great success to 
torpedoes 

A French inventor gave^ demonstrations of 
the sort on the Seme early in 1910, and clearly 
proved that he had devised a practicable weapon 
for use in times of war The device he used — 
which has since been accepted as the present 
standard — when out of water looks like two 
torpedos, one above the other and about six 
feet apart. The upper part is a float, and the 
lower section is a real torpedo In it are a 
motor battery of accumulators, an apparatus for 
receiving the wireless waves, and, at the nose, 
an explosive charge weighing 1,800 pounds 
The ordinary torpedo can contain only about 
200 pounds. 

When this mechanism is placed in the water, 
the engine of destruction sinks to the upper 
floater, which carries two masts and the usual 
antennae for receiving the wireless impulses. 
Upon the masts are electric lamps, which are 
lighted as soon as the Hertzian waves reach 
the antennae ; they are, however, directed aft, in 
order that they may be quite invisible to an 
enemy in time of action 

In the recent experiments, the inventor made 
use of an instrument which somewhat resembled 
a piano When he touched one of the keys, the 
torpedo, at that time some distance away, re- 
sponded at once. By sending a varying number 
of waves, he moved the rudder of the device to 
the right or left exactly as he chose. He made 
the torpedo turn sharply around in its own 
length and come directly to him. He had it 
under absolute control at all stages These 
torpedos are extremely expensive to manufac- 
ture, and, because of this, the inventor will not 
sell one for less than $11,000 On this account 
they have not become as common as their util- 
ity would lead one to suppose. But in the 
event of a war between the powers, brought 
even to the state of perfection which they have 
at present attained, they would be of inesti- 
maole value. 

Torrens Land Registering System. The 

simple method of protecting land titles, devised 
by Sir Robert R. Torrens, when collector of 
customs for Australia in 1858, is being rapidly 
adopted by many American States and will 
probably become the established general method 
within comparatively few years. Previous to 
1910 it was m operation in a number of States, 
including Massachusetts, Illinois, Minnesota, 
California and Colorado, and in 1910 was 
adopted by New York. 

Considerable difficulty in securing passage of 
Torrens acts has been experienced on account 
of the opposition of title insurance companies 
which do a large business in this respect At- 
tempts were made in New York for 10 years 
before adequate action could be secured. When 
Governor Hughes was elected, however, he 


secured 3 l commission of experts to investigate 
the situation. The report of that commission, 
made after long research, was that most of 
the systems in use were ^'antiquated, cumber- 
some and expensive, and recommended the 
Torrens system as simple, comprehensive and 
practical 

Upon presentation of this report, the New 
York legislature in 1908 passed the Torrens 
"Land Title Registration law,^^ but, as this law 
was not properly framed, it was necessary to 
pass an amendatory act, which received the sig- 
nature of Governor Hughes in 1910. 

The principle of the Torrens system is 
simple. Since there is no inherent right to 
property, except that sanctioned by the State, 
to insure an absolute title to^ property the acts 
provide a short statute of limitations, usually 
SIX months, within which time all adverse claim- 
ants must assert their claims or be forever 
barred Suit is brought by the owner seeking 
registration of his title, appearing as a plaintiff, 
and the defendants include all other persons, 
whatever their relation to the matter An 
official examiner submits to the court his ab- 
stract of title, researches, surveys, etc, and the 
court then issues an order for the summons 
and posting and advertising of summons. If 
an answer is interposed, the issue is tried. 
Otherwise, at the end of the penod of publica- 
tion, the final judgment and decree of registra- 
tion is signed by the court, the judgment is 
entered m the cou.^ty clerk’s register, a cer- 
tified copy IS filed with the registrar, or equiva- 
lent officer, who enters it in a book which is 
kept for that pui]pose Then, a certificate of 
title registration is issued to the owner, and, 
after the period of time when the statute of 
limitations has barred all adverse claimants, he 
IS given an absolute title which cannot be dis- 
turbed It IS not open to attack from common 
law wives, posthumous children, infant heirs, 
people with unrecorded deeds or mortgages 
Only one search of title is necessary. Once the 
title has been registered, everything back of 
that is blotted out and it is not necessary to 
take cognizance of it in examining title. Even 
a judgment filed in the county clerk’s office is 
no lien, unless filed with the registrar When 
a property owner with such a certificate wishes 
to transfer property, he merely surrenders his 
certificate for cancellation and a new one is 
issued the purchaser. 

Tourmaline. By a single blast of dynamite, 
Forest L. Havey, a mining expert of many 
years’ experience, laid open valuable layers of 
tourmaline in 1910. Mr Havey was mining 
feldspar on the old David Brown farm, in 
the town of Poland, Me. An excavation to a 
depth of about 12 feet under the surface of 
the ground had been made, when a hard crust- 
like layer was encountered. A hole was drilled 
and a charge of dynamite inserted. The ex- 
plosion lifted the crust-like cover of a basin- 
shaped depression in solid rock filled with green 
gem tourmaline. Experts estimated the amount 
in the single pocket at 6,000 carats This quality 
of gem IS worth from $15 to $25 per carat 
Thus the gems uncovered by a single blast of 
dynamite were worth from $100,000 to $150,000. 
The gems were of unusually clear quality and 
free from flaws. The smallest cut at least to 
carats, while the largest cut as high as 50 carats 
Many of the gems were sold in the rough, 
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several being purchased by the Rickers, of 
Poland Spnng House The discovery attracted 
much attention among mining experts. While 
the Auburn Water Works Department was 
blasting on Gammage avenue, preparatory to 
laying a new water mam, a valuable piece of 
beryl was found and the blast revealed w^hat 
appeared to be a rich \ein of this valuable min- 
eral Recent experiments and investigations 
show beyond a doubt that Maine has one great 


Caracoles station on that day, the anniversary 
of the decisive battle of Maipo m the Chil- 
ean war of independence Argentina’s official 
opening of the road was postponed until 25 May, 
the Argentina Independence Day, and, in 1910, 
the inaugural date of the Centenary Expedition. 

This, the nrst transandine railway, has S88 
miles of rail connecting Buenos Aires and the 
Atlantic with Valparaiso and the Pacific, and 
IS the work of more than one generation of 


stratum known as a pe^atic vein, which is capitalists, engineers and contractors The 
believed to begin near Newry and continue to first to conceive the idea of such a road was 
Freeport, a distance of about 80 miles, and William Wheelwright, a native of Newbury- 
to^ attain a width in some places of at least 40 port, Mass , who, m i860, outlined a plan for a 
miles The vem contains tourmaline, acquama- railway from Caldera, on the coast of Chile, 
nne, beryl, garnets and other valuable gems. through the mountain pass of San Francisco 
Trade Marks Registration. The 58th Con- and ending at Rosario, on the Parana River in , 
gress passed an act authonzing the registration Argentine, northward of the route finally 
of trade marks used in commerce with foreign chosen In 1872 Juan and Mateo Clark, two 
nations and in interstate business, which was Chilean brothers, applied to the Argentine Gov- 
amended by the sgth Congress and again by ernment for railway concessions, and m 1874 
the 60th Congress, and was approved 18 Feb. obtained them. They had already fulfilled a 
1909 This act provides for copyright on the contract for the installation of a transandine 
trade mark by filing with the Patent Office an telegraph line, and to them a railway appeared 
application with a full descnption of the article to be the logical sequence. In 1878 the contract 
and trade mark used, including a drawing or was signed, but, owing to various obstacles, the 
fac-simile of the mark, and the payment of Transandine Railway Company was not formed 
$10. The certificate of registration remains in till 1886. In 1888 the first train left Mendoza 
force 20 years, unless it is registered in a for the west Construction work continued 
foreign country and the previous registration steadily for three years thereafter, and then 
expires earlier. A renewal and pajment of work on the Argentine side was suspended until 
the fee can be made at the expiration of the 1899. Meanwhile the Clarks had obtained a 
20-year period In this case, the request for Chilean concession for a railway from Valpa- 
renewal must be not less than six months prior raiso, and began work at that end of the route 
to the time at which the registration will expire, in 18S9 Financial embarrassment eventually 
The registration under this act is pnma compelled the brothers to turn their concessions 
facie evidence of ownership, and any person over to an English company which controlled 
using or imitating this trade mark is liable to both divisions. From 1899 onward, work on 
a suit for damages, the court having permission the Argentine side progressed steadily until 
to increase the verdict to three times the actual it approached the tunnel-to-be. On the Chilean 
damages and cost. The law is aimed at giving side the work went more slowly, but m 1903 
complete protection, and the act is so worded a firm of New York and London received the 
as to cover all possible attempt at infringement, contract to complete the road, and in 1906 the 
leaving no loop-holes by which an actual imi- companies representing the road on the two 
tation can be made without violating the law. sides of the Andes entered into an agreement 
The amendment of 18 Feb. 1905 provides for the tunnelling of the mountains by the 
that, in order to create the right, the application same contractors, under one control, 
must be accompanied by a written declaration This tunnel is two miles long and two miles 
verified by the persons or corporation filing it. above sea level, but it is yet 2,000 feet below 
If the trade mark is already registered in a the mule trail over the mountain pass of Uspal- 
foreign country, it is also necessaiy to state this lata — 12,605 feet above the sea At the time 
fact. The verification can be made by any per- of the inception of the road this undertaking 
son qualified to administer oaths. Foreign was regarded as impossible, and many of the 
patents must be taken out through some repre- difficulties in securing capital arose from doubt 
sentative of the United States, or through any whether the road ever could be completed, 
person permitted to administer the oath whose On 27 Nov 1909, the workmen approaching 
authonty is proved by a representative of the from opposite sides of the tunnel came to the 


United States 

Conventions for the reciprocal registration 


last rocky barrier between Argentina and Chile. 
It is expected that the completion of this 


^ trade m^ks have b^n made railway will work a revolution in passenger and 
with Aiistna-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, freight traffic between the two oceans at this 
France, Germany, Great Britain and its colo- latitude The Transcontinental Express is 
mes,^ Japan, Luxemburg Mexico, Rou- scheduled to make the through journey, from 

mania, Russia, and Spain Similar coast to coast, in about 34 hours, connecting 

relations exist with Switzerland and the Nether- at Valparaiso with the various steamers which 
lands, but no. conventions were necessa^.owii^ sail up the western coast Formerly the sea 
to. the provision in fteir constitutions that this voyage through the Strait of Magellan from 
privilege is extended to every country which Buenos Aires to Valparaiso, occupying about 
nas similar laws ^ jj ^ journey over the mountains by 

Transandine Railway. On 5 April 1910, diligence and saddle,' following a railway jour- 
the Transandine Railway, connecting Argentina ney across Argentina, were the only choice of 
and Chile, was completed by the opening of the routes During five of the winter months the 
Trans^dine Tunnel, The tunnel was officially Andean snows made passenger traffic over the 
opened on the Chilean side of the mountains at mountains dangerous when it was not impossi- 
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l3le, and the voyage also was attended with 
various uncertainties and dangers There is 
one defect in the railway which is still to be 
remedied. The Argentina roads are broad- 
gauge roads, like those of Chile, while the 
transandme section is narrow-gauge, and this 
necessitates trans-shipment of goods at Men- 
doza and at Los Andes, which tends to delay in 
travel and necessitates high freight rates. 

One of the results of the completion of the 
railway is the discontinuance of the hazardous 
and weansonme mail-carrying business over the 
mountains by human agency. The Andean mail- 
carrier had need of more endurance, heroism 
and physical vigor than almost any other car- 
rier on the face of the globe The mail was 
■carried in leather bags strapped to the back, 
and the carrier's only refuge in case of the 
storms which swept the mountains, was the 
small stone huts built by the government here 
and there along the trail, that provided neither 
food nor fire, since wood is usually unobtainable 
in those latitudes Often the mail never reached 
its destination, the carrier having been frozen 
to death, or lost in the snow. This service was 
discontinued in May 1910, the railway supplant- 
ing it 

The importance of the Transandine Rail- 
way seems likely to grow with phenomenal 
•quickness in the years to come, especially after 
the completion of the Panama Canal. Up to 
this time, the mam traffic along the westward 
•coast of South America has been in guano and 
a few other limited products of the west coast. 
The completion of the railway, however, will 
make it possible for the products of the rich 
iLgricultural lands of the Argentine to be^ ex- 
ported westward, and many of them are likely 
to reach the United States instead of goin^, 
as they do, mainly to Europe The scenery is 
uninteresting until the Bay of Panama is 
reached, this entrance to the Isthmus being very 
beautiful, and there is now nothing to tempt 
either tourist or trader to choose the steamer 
route from Valparaiso in preference to the land 
route from Buenos Ayres or Rio Janeiro. 

Trans-Caspian Railroad. A trans-Caspian 
railroad has been a subject of discussion since 
the Russians built a railway into Baku and Ba- 
taum on the Caspian and Black Seas and the 
British projected lines along the border of Bal- 
uchistan and the coast of the Arabian Sea The 
realization meant the crossing of some 2,000 
miles of Persian territory, but this for years 
appeared impossible on account of the political 
antagonism of the two nations whose frontiers 
would be connected with this link. The under- 
standing between England and Russia in the 
middle East has revived this scheme of the ’80s 
and is produced as reason not only that^ the 
road should be, but will be, built The Russians, 
soon after the conquest of the Caucasus, began 
the development of the region and eventually 
the building of a railroad along the Caspian 
Sea from Petrovsk through Derbent to Baku, 
their only important port on the coast They 
then built a line through Tiflis, with a branch 
to Alexandropol and Erivan, to Porte and Ba- 
toum on the Black Sea. In^ their plans for a 
southern advance, they have included a network 
of roads from Baku and Erivan, which is on 
the Southern frontier, thpugh northern Persia. 
They have recently secured a monopoly of rail- 
road construction in this region and expect 


soon to begin work. Under British control to 
the south of Persia and separate from it by 
Baluchistan, is a railway that runs from Kara- 
chi on the Arabian sea coast through Quetta to 
the Afghanistan frontier. The proposed trans- 
Caspian road would, according to the plans of 
Its projectors, join Quetta on the south and 
Baku on the north; it would run through Te- 
heran, the capital, and Kashan, Yezd and 
Kirman, great interior markets of Persia, and 
thence across Baluchistan. Baku is now con- 
nected with Moscow by one of the best lines 
in the empire; a tram with an equipment of 
sleeping and dining cars similar to those on 
the trans-Siberian road is operated between the 
two cities in about 60 hours. The completion 
of a few miles of projected roads under Brit- 
ish control would make a continuous line from 
Quetta to Bombay ^ The trans-Caspian road 
would thus form a link between Moscow and 
western Europe and Bombay and the system 
of Indian railroads. It was generally admitted 
in Europe that the purpose of the visit, made 
by the Czar to Potsdam in 1910, was the 
establishment of a political understanding with 
special reference to Persian affairs. The Novoe 
Vremya of St Petersburg stated that it fore- 
shadowed a Russo-German agreement provid- 
ing for a junction at Khanakm on the Turkish 
frontier of the Bagdad railway and the projected 
north Persian railway to be constructed under 
Russian auspices In this case there would be 
a through line of railway, broken only by the 
Bosporus, between Paris and Berlin and the 
furthest part of India. 

Transvaal. See Union op South Africa. 

Trap Shooting. See Sports. 

Trask, Spencer, American banker: h. New 
York, 18 Sept 1844; killed in a railroad accident, 
30 Dec. 1909, On graduation from Princeton he 
entered the banking business in Wall Street, 
which he continued throughout life, and was 
closely identified with the Edison electrical in- 
terests and with various railroads, and other 
large financial enterprises. 

Treasure Hunting. The lure of the treas- 
ure hunt continued undimimshed during 1910; 
in fact, if anything, it received a more than 
ordinary impetus. As ever, the famous Captain 
Kidd treasure, supposed to be on Oak Island, 
off the Nova Scotian coast, and the reputed 
Cocos Island missions,^ received the most at- 
tention from those desiring to gain wealth by 
this romantic path. The treasure of Jean La- 
fitte, the famous pirate, which lies hidden in 
some of the inlets of the Gulf of Mexico was 
also the object of an elaborate quest The ex- 
pedition in search of this set sail from Galves- 
ton, Texas, headed by Capt M. Hargruder, and 
equipped with a geologist, a mining engineer, a 
dvil engineer, and a corps of laborers Captain 
Hargruder’s father had at one time been as- 
sociated with Lafitte, and recently Hargruder 
discovered some old maps with strange mark- 
ings which he believed held the clue to the 
whereabouts of the buried loot The fact that 
about $25,000 of the Lafitte treasure has already 
been recovered made Hargnider’s task of rais- 
ing funds for his expedition a more or less 
easy one. It is supposed that the bulk of the 
treasure amounts to many millions. Although 
it was known that the Hargruder party had 
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met with no mishap, up to the end of igio they 
had not yet achieved success in their hunt, 
though they were still persisting in their efforts. 
During the summer of ipii the National Sal- 
vage Association of London is planning to 
make another attempt to salve the frigate 
Lutine lost at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee 
on the night of 9 Oct. 1799, while carrying to 
Cuxhaven speae estimated at over $ 5 » 57 S>ooo- 
The frigate had sailed at dawn of that day, 
under orders from Admiral Duncan, of the 
British navy, containing many merchants' re- 
mittances to the continent m support of their 
credit Eighteen hours later the Lutine was 
wrecked on the outer bank of the Fly Island 
passage, directly at the entrance of the Zuyder 
Zee, and of the entire crew only two men — 
were picked up One of these died immediately, 
and the other before he could be sent back to 


amount, however, that no one was willing to 
believe it really represented the whole of his 
buried loot, and, since Oak Island corresponded 
in all details to the island where old charts 
stated the famous pirate’s wealth to be hidden, 
subsequent searches have all been conducted 
there. In 1909 a company, formed to get this 
treasure, went to work with an extensive appa- 
ratus and claimed to have found an antiquated 
silver plate and a gold chain Whether this 
company has abandoned the field, whether it is 
still quietly at work there, or whether it has 
succeeded m locating the treasure and has taken 
it off, IS not entirely clear Against the story 
of their findings, though, is the rather unro- 
mantic tale of an old Bay of Fundy sailor who 
formed one of a treasure hunting expedition 
which explored Oak Island in 1^0 He as- 
serts that Kidd's heavy treasure chest was 


England or get into conversation with anyone brought to light by this expedition, and found 
who was able to understand his language. Within to contain nothing but rum, which he says was 
a very short time after that, bars of gold and drunk by the searchers This tale is certainly 
silver and coin were extracted from the hulk plausible, and bears all the ear-marks of truth, 
to the value of nearly $300,000. Several at- The idea that pirates buried nothing but gold 
tempts have been subsequently made to recover is the popular one, but as a matter of fact 
the residue, all of which have been for the most they were many times forced to stow away 
part unsuccessful. The expedition which is cargoes of rum, whiskey, spices, etc, which 
being planned for 1911, however, will go about they were unable to smuggle into port The 
the undertaking in a more elaborate fashion much vaunted Kidd treasure may in truth have 
than has any previous one, and the backers of been nothing but what this old salt claims, 
the project are strong in the belief that they Qf years, treasure hunters in general 
will surmount tl^ obstacles which have balked have been largely transferring their activities 
the others. Another treasure hunting expedition from the West Indies and the Pacific to the 
which is being made ready for the summer of ivjorth Atlantic coast The reason for this is 

Bold Salvage the buccaneers, being afraid of no waters 
and Wrecking Association of New York, that were in any way navigable, are now sup- 

are gouig after Captain IGdds spoils at Oak to have chosen sites along this coast as 

Island In the summer of 1910 this company ^ ^^e most unlikely to be discovered by 

conducted a similar expedihon but the work ^ here that Morgan, the 

they were able to accomphsh at that fame was of all pirates, is thought to have left 

more in the nature of prospecting than real interesting fact in connection 

treasure hunting. They discovered on the island, Morgan is that, though in his day the 

however, at a depth of 170 feet some n^tena faring and merciless of all bucaneers, it 

which an expert analysis showed to be artificial really he who succeeded in clearing the 

cement This being the case, they argue that f pjrates. His allied fleet of bucaneers 

was broken up, but so strong remained the fear 
^ if ^^^t, instead of having him hanged as 

buried' treasure at the same tiiue.^ ExteSfve whted" 

s^ciall ” a! signTg to htm 

If™ getting rid of all the remaining 

something valuable The suggestion has been • ^ ^ | 

raised that the cement m^ have been put there ^e feared as the plague. With commendable, 

« inconsistent, zeal Mo?^an set about this worki 
^mpen &e enAusiasm of the and through his efiforts the professional buca- 

iS,. l^A “^er disappeared soon after It was at this 

what i?K Sie pe«ons left Ae cement f /Ji &w ftfootlbS of 

are as likely as not to have discovered and taken f tL. IS® 

away with Aeni *e much discussed treasure. ^ur^ried to bury their treLure, selecting 

History_ indicates that, while most treasure the most out-of-the-way spots possible. It is 
hunting trip start out with a great flare of believed that some of this loot was recovered 
trumpets, there is a decided tendency on the by a mysterious schooner which dropped anchor 
part of the seeker, once he finds anything, to in 1908 in one of the coves of Campobello Is- 
shp quietly away and say nothing about it. It land, just opposite Eastport in Passamaquody 
seems more th^ likely that many persons may Bay. The steamer had no cargo and no ap- 
at this day be fitting out expeditions and spend- parent business to transact m the vicinity, so 
mg large sums in the hope of reclaiming treas- that the customs officials, believing it to be a 
ure which has actually been unearthed, converted smuggler, kept close watch on it Several 
into money, and spent long ago. For instance, nights after its arrival it slipped up the bay and 
it is a known fart that shortly after Captain anchored near Casco Island, the customs offi- 
Kidd was hanged in London in 1701, his treas- cers following it in a boat with muffied oars, 
ur^ or at least part of it, was found on Gardi- The crew was seen to^put ashore in small boats, 
neris Island. It was so comparatively small an each man carrying with him picks, shovels and 
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mattocks. Seeing nothing suspicious in this, went after this cargo before, in 1897, A. Erost- 
the customs men went away, and the next day arbe reached it. This recovery was particularly 
the boat had disappeared, nor was it ever heard thrilling and hazardous, m view of the fact 
from again Subsequent investigation on the that strong currents prevail near the position 
island revealed a newly turned hole in the of this wreck, and the day on which the diver 
ground large enough to admit an average size descended was rough and stormy The difii- 
frame house and unmistakable evidences that culty of the diver’s task is emphasized by the 
some large object, like a chest, had been re- fact that he was obliged to employ dynamite 
moved from this hole. Just what it was that in order to affect an entrance into the cabin 
the mysterious crew obtained, however, and, where the bars were stowed, while the deck 
if treasure, whose it was, will never be known of the craft was collapsed to within r8 inches 
The treasure which Cocos Island is supposed of the cabin floor on the starboard side of the 
to contain has been widely exploited m maga- silver. 

zines and newspapers of late. It is estimated Another tale, perhaps even more pictures- 
that, prior to 1815, $25,000,000 was deposited quely thrilling, is that connected with the 
there by various pirates, that in 1821 Benito Hamilla Mitchell^ lost on the Leuconna Rock 
Bonito left ^0,000,000; and that 17 years later near Shanghai This boat carried a heavy and 
Thompson, of notorious fame, left valuable cargo, besides specie valued at $250,000 
$15,000,000 on the same shores Innumerable After this ship, together with all aboard, had 
expeditions have been fitted out during the last been declared irrevocably lost by the highest 
50 years to recover these enormous sums, but accepted authorities, a certain Englishman, 
no one has yet been successful in locating any named Lodge, engaging Messrs R. Rxdyard and 
treasures Nevertheless, the hunt there still W Penk, of Liverpool, England, both expert 
goes on to such an extent that there is hardly divers, decided to m^ke a try for it The ad- 
a season of the year when some treasure seek- venturers journeyed to Shanghai and proceeded 
ers are not at work, the Hackett expedition, to the scene of the wreck in the pilot cutter 
setting out from London in Oct 1910, being Maggie After a long search in depths of 
the latest of these The Duke of Argyll has water varying all the way from 120 to 160 
also been a persistent treasure hunter, devoting feet, they at length found the sunken craft, 
his efforts toward the discovery of $30,000,000 The boat had been rent asunder amidships, and 
worth of gold and precious stones which were the after part, which contained the treasure, 
reputed to be aboard one of the vessels of the washed out into water more than 20 fathoms 
ill-fated Spanish Armada, sunk off the coast «ieep. It was a labor of hours to gam access 
of Scotland to the treasure room, but Ridyard finally ac- 

The Duke of Argyll spent thousands of coraplished it, and there he found that worms 
dollars in futile attempts to rescue this treas- had so eaten into the wooden treasure-boxes as 
ure until, in the fall of 1910, two divers sue- to completely riddle them, while the dollars 
ceeded in reaching the wreck in question, and were lymg about in confused heaps Ridyard 
reported that the tale of the treasure was a made, in all, four successful tnps to that room, 
myth, pure and simple, the vessel containing the last of which proved the most advantageous 
nothing of value except from an antiquanan^s of all, since on that occasion he sent up the 
viewpoint. contents of no less than 64 treasure boxes. At 

The whole business of treasure seeking is that point the advent of a squadron of piratical 
more or less of a romantic and mystenous junks, bearing down upon the seekers, caused 
matter, but it is known that buried treasure them to abandon operations and take refuge in 
does exist in many sections, and some of it hurried flight. The total amount of treasure 
has been recovered. It therefore seems prob- which they recovered on that occasion amounted 
able that, with all the aids which modern science to $200,000 The balance was regained some 
affords, the remainder should sooner or later hme later, but not by thenx ^ 

be brought to light Although these recovenes are particularly 

This does not mean, however, that efforts notaWe on account of the great depths of water 
to regain treasure which has sunk to the bottom ^ wh^ thp were performed, still larger sums 
of the sea must necessarily be fruitless On been brought up from wrecks by divers, 

the contrary, a vast amount of wealth has been latter was 

recovered since deep-sea diving has become so to $LScx),ooo 

highly perfected, and some of the most roman- Malbar, the r^overy of $500,000 

tic chapters in the whole history of treasure wool from the Darling Downs 2nd 

hunting are furnished by these submanne expe- 

ditions. Lambert, the famous diver, for in- from the Queen Eliz^eth In nearly 

stance, heading an expedition in quest of the of these cases, too, small articles of histone 
wealth aboard the Alphonse XJJ, resting under worth, such as lamps, yases,^ toves and crua- 
160 feet of water, off Point Gando, Grand were also brought to light 

Canary, forced the scuttles of the ship open Treaties. Austria-Hungary.—- Co^ynsht — 
and, entering into the magazines, obtained $450,- a proclamation by the President of the United 
000 in coin of the Spanish realm Another States 20 Sept 1907, under the regulation that 
notable deep-sea recovery was the salvage of the copyright laws should apply to all citizens 
about $50,000 worth of silver bars from the of countries, which granted the same privileges 
wreck of the steamship Skyro This vessel to the citizens of the United States. Arbitra- 
sailed from Cartagena in i^l, bound for Lon- tion convention, according to the convention 
don, with a valuable cargo, including silver bars, for the pacific settlement of international dis- 
The night was foggy and, approaching Cape putes, concluded at The Hague, 30 July 
Finisterre the vessel struck on the Mexiddo 1899, providing that the settlement of legal dis- 
Reef, but passed over, finally settling in deep putes be referred to die Permanent Court of 
water, two miles off the coast Three parties Arbitration established at The Hague; signed 
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15 Jan 1909; ratified i March 1909; proclaimed 
18 May 1909* 

Belgium — Protection of trade marks in 
China , agreement effected by exchange of notes 
27 Nov. 1905 

Brazil — Naturahzation convention (vide 
Honduras) signed 27 April 1908; ratified 26 
Dec. 1908; proclaimed 2 Apnl 1910 

Bulgaria — Reciproaty,^ a proclamation by 
the President of the United States declaring 
special tariff rates on Bulgarian products, m 
recognition of a similar action on the part of 
Bulgaria, 15 Sept. 1906, 

China. — Arbitration convention (vide Aus- 
tria-Hungary) signed 8 Oct 1908; ratified i 
March 1909; proclaimed 6 April 1909. New 
Agreement between China and certain Powers 
modifying the final protocol of 1901 concerning 
the Whang Pu convention, concluded 27 Sept. 

1905 , . 

Costa Rica — Arbitration convention (vice 
Austria-Hungary) signed 13 Jan. 1909; ratified 
I March igog ; proclaimed 21 July 1909 

Cuba — Protocol amending Spanish Text of 
Cuban Extradition treaty; signed 6 Dec. 1904; 
ratified 24 Jan 1905; proclaimed 8 Feb. 1905. 

Denmark — Supplementary extradition 
treaty, extending the extradition treaty to the 
island possessions and defining the procedure by 
which applications for the surrender of accused 
persons from such island possessions or colo- 
nies shall be made, and a list of extraditable 
crimes; signed 6 Nov. 1905; ratified 13 Feb 
1906, proclaimed 19 Feb. 1900 Agreement by 
exchange of notes on 22 June and 26 June 1906, 
with respect to the protection of industrial 
designs for models, signed 22 June 1906. Pro- 
tection of trade marks in China; agreement 
effected by exchange of notes, 19 March 1907 
Arbitration convention (yide Austria-Hungary) 
signed 18 May 1908; ratified 8 Jan 1909 J prO" 
claimed 29 March 1909. 

Doimmcan Republic — Convention provid- 
ing for the assistance of the United States and 
application of the customs revenues of the 
Dominican Republic, concluded 8 Feb. 1907; 
ratified 22 June 1907; proclaimed 25 July 1907. 
Extradition; signed 19 June 1909; ratified 29 
April 1910; proclaimed 26 Aug. 1910 

Ecuador — Arbitration (vide Austria-Hun- 
gary) signed 7 Jan. 1909; ratified i March 1909; 
proclaimed 23 June 1910. 

France — Protection of trade marks in 
China, agreement effected by exchange of notes, 
3 Oct 1905 Additional commercial agreement, 
signed 28 Jan 1908 Arbitration convention 
(vide Austria-Hungary) signed 10 Feb. 1908; 
ratified 27 Feb. 1908; proclaimed 14 March 
1908. 

German ^ Empire — Protection of trade 
marks in China, agreement effected by exchange 
of notes 6 Dec 190S Commeraal proclamation, 
reciprocity, signed 27 Feb 1906 Commercial 
agreement, signed 27 April-2 May 1907 ; articles, 
concessions by United States , customs and con- 
sular regulations, concessions by Germany; im- 
portations through third countries; application 
to territories. Patent convention, concluded 23 
Feb. 1909; ratified 20 April 1909, proclaimed i 
Aug 1909. 

Great Britain — Treaty relinquishing extra- 
territorial rights in Zanzibar, concluded 25 Feb 
190S; ratified 12 May 1905; proclaimed 12 June 
1905. Alaska Boundary — exchange of notes — 
acceptance of the report of the commissioners 


to complete the award under the convention of 
24 Jan 1903, agreement effected 25 March 1905. 
Supplementary extradition convention, con- 
cluded 12 April 1905, ratified 21 Dec 1906; 
proclaimed 12 Feb 1907 Protection of trade 
marks in China, agreement effected by exchange 
of notes 28 June 1905 Alaska Boundary con- 
vention, appointment of commissioners ; mark- 
ing of meridian , concluded 21 April 1906 ; 
ratified 10 July 1906; proclaimed 21 Aug 1906. 
Modus Vivendi between the^ United States and 
Great Britain in regard to inshore fisheries on 
the treaty coast of Newfoundland, agreement 
effected by exchange of notes 6-8 Oct 1906. 
Protection of patents in Morocco, agreement 
effected by exchange of notes 4 Feb 1907. 
Modus Vivendi between the United States and 
Great Britain in regard to inshore fishenes on 
the treaty coast of New Foundland; agreement 
effected by exchange of notes^ 4-6 Sept 1907 
Proclamation regarding admission of works of 
art in return for privilege of free admission of 
samples of dutiable goods, 5 Dec 1907. Arbi- 
tration convention (vide Austria-Hungary) ; 
signed 4 April 1908; ratified ii May 1908; pro- 
claimed 5 June ipo8 Treaty concerning the 
Canadian International boundary line, contain- 
ing articles regarding boundaries ; through Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay ; from the mouth to the source 
of the St Croix River; from the source of the 
St Croix to the St Lawrence, from the St. 
Lawrence to the mouth of the Pigeon River; 
from the Pigeon River to the Lake of the 
Woods; from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Summit of the Rocky Mountains , from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Gulf of Georgia; from 
the forty-ninth parallel to the Pacific Ocean; 
concluded ri April 1908; ratified ir May 1908; 
proclaimed i July 1908. Special agreement, 
submitting to arbitration the North Atlantic 
Coast fisheries, signed 27 Jan 1909, ratified 18 
Feb. 1909; confirmed by exchange of notes 4 
March 1909 Concerning Newfoundland Fish- 
eries, agreement effected by exchange of notes 
22 July to 8 Sept 1909. Boundary waters 
between the United States and Canada; signed 
II Jan 1909; ratified i April 1910, proclaimed 
13 May 1910. Boundary line in Passamaquoddy 
Bay; signed 21 May 1910, ratified 31 July 1910; 
proclaimed 3 Sept 1910 

Guatemala . — Patent convention signed 19 
Nov. 1906; ratified 6 March 1907; proclaimed 
9 July 1907. 

Hayti — Extradition convention, including 
delivery of accused; extraditable offenses, 
attempt to commit crimes; nondelivery of cit- 
izens ; deferring^ extraditional persons claimed 
by other countries; political offenses, offense 
for which to be tried; provisional detention; 
demand; requisition; concluded 9 Aug. 1904; 
ratified 17 June 1905; ratification exchanged 28 
June 1905 Arbitration convention (vide Aus- 
tria-Hungary) signed 7 Jan. 1909; ratified i 
March 1909; proclaimed 10 Nov 1909. 

Honduras — Naturalization convention — in- 
cluding, naturalization recognized; readmission 
to former status ; definition of ^^citizen liabil- 
ity for offenses committed before emigration; 
declaration of intention; concluded 23 June 
1908; ratified 26 Dec 1908; proclaimed 8 June 

1909. 

Italy — Protection of trade marks in C^ina; 
agreement effected by exchange of notes 18 
Dec. 1905. Arbitration convention (vide Aus- 
tria-Hungary), signed 28 March 1908; ratified 
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19 June 1908; proclaimed 25 Jan. 1909. Sup- 
plementary commercial agreement, signed 2 
March 1909; proclaimed 24 April 1909 

Japan — Copyright convention, including 
reciprocal protection, translation of books, etc ; 
signed 10 Nov 1905, ratified 7 March 1906; 
proclaimed 17 May 1906 Supplementary extra- 
dition on convention, adding the embezzlement 
of private moneys or property and larceny to 
the list of extraditable offences, signed 17 May 
1906, ratified 28 June 1906, proclaimed 26 
Sept 1906 Arbitration convention (vide Aus- 
tria-Hungary) ; signed 5 March 1908 , ratified 
19 Aug. 1908; proclaimed i Sept 1908 Treaty 
concerning protection of trade marks in Korea; 
concluded 19 May igo8, ratified 2 June 1908; 
proclaimed ii Aug 1908 ^ Treaty concerning 
protection of trade marks in China, concluded 
19 May 1908; ratified 2 June 1908, proclaimed 
II Aug 1908. Notes exchanged between the 
United States and Japan 30 Nov. 1908, declar- 
ing their policy in the Far East to be the 
encouragement of free and peaceful develop- 
ment of the commerce on the Pacific Ocean and 
the maintenance of the status quo 

Luxemburg — Declaration for the protection 
of trade marks, signed 23 Dec. 1904, ratified 15 
March 1905; proclaimed 15 March 1905. 

Mexico — Convention for the elimination of 
bancos in the Rio Grande from the effects of 
Article II of the treaty of 12 Nov 1884 and the 
agreements concerning the formation of an 
international commission and the formation of 
future bancos; concluded 20 March 1905; rati- 
fied 13 March 1907; proclaimed 5 June 1907 
Convention providing for the equitable distn- 
bution^ of the waters of the Rio Grande for 
irrigation purposes, concluded 21 May 1906; 
ratified 26 Dec. 1906, proclaimed 16 Jan. 1907. 
Arbitration convention (vide Austria-Hun- 
gary) ; signed 24 March 1908; ratified 29 May 
1908, proclaimed 29 June 1908. 

Netherlands — Extradition convention; con- 
cluded 18 Jan 1904; ratified 26 May 1904; pro- 
claimed 3j: May 1904 Protection of trade 
marks in China ; agreement effected by exchange 
of notes 23 Oct 1905. Commercial agreement; 
signed 16 May 1907; proclaimed 12 Aug. 1908 
Arbitration convention (vide Austria-Hun- 
gary) ; signed 2 May 1908; ratified 8 Jan. 1909; 
proclaimed 25 March 1909. 

Nicaragua — Extradition treaty; concluded 
I March 1905; ratified ii June 1907; proclaimed 
15 June IQ07 

Norway — Amendatory extradition treaty to 
conform with new penal code in Norway abol- 
ishing imprisonment at hard labor; concluded 
10 Dec 1904 ; ratified i April 1905 ; proclaimed 
6 Aoril 1905. Copyright proclamation by the 
President of the United States 9 July 1905. 
Arbitration convention (vide Austria-Hun- 
gary) ; signed 4 Apnl 1908 ; ratified 18 June 
1908; proclaimed 29 June 1908. 

Panama — Extradition treaty; concluded 25 
May 1904; ratified 20 Jan. 1905; proclaimed 12 
May 1905. 

Paraguay. — Arbitration convention (vide 
Austria-Hungary) ; signed 13 March 1909 ; rat- 
ified 10 Aug. 1909; proclaimed n Nov. I9C^^ 

Peru — Naturalization convention ^ (vide 
Honduras), signed 15 Oct 1907; ratified 9 
March 1908; proclaimed 2 Sept. 1909 Arbitra- 
tion convention (vide Austria-Hungary); 
signed 5 Dec. 1908; ratified i March 1909; 
proclaimed 30 June 1909. 


Portugal — Arbitration convention (vid€ 
Austria-Hungary); signed 6 April 1908, rati- 
fied 6 Nov 1908, proclaimed 14 Dec. 1908. Nat- 
uralization convention; signed 7 March 1908; 
ratified 6 Nov 1908, prodaimed 14 Dec 1908. 
Extradition and exchange of notes concerning 
death penalt> , signed 7 May 1908; ratified 20 
Oct. ic^8, proclaimed 14 Dec. 1908. 

Rumania — Convention between the United 
States and Rumania for the mutual protection 
of trade marks; signed 18 March 1900; ratified 
10 May 1906, proclaimed 25 June 1906 

Russia — Agreement regulating the position 
of corporations and other commercial associa- 
tions; signed 25 June 1904; ratified 7 June 1907; 
proclaimed 15 June 1909 Protection of trade 
marks in China, agreement effected by ex- 
change of notes 28 June 1906 

Salvador — Naturalization convention (vide 
Honduras); signed 14 March 1908; ratified 26 
May 1908; proclaimed 23 July 1908. Arbitra- 
tion convention (vide ^ Austria-Hungary) ; 
signed^ 21 Dec 1908; ratified i March 1909; 
proclaimed 7 July 1909 

San Manno — Extradition treaty; signed 10 
Jan. igo6, ratified 7 May 1908, proclaimed 12 
June 1908. 

Spain. — Extradition treaty and protocol; 
concluded 15 June 1905; protocol signed 13 
Aug. 1907; ratified 5 Feb. 1908; proclaimed 21 
May 1908 Commercial agreement to reciprocal 
tariff concessions between the United States 
and Spam under Section 3, Tariff Act, 24 July 
1897, signed I Aug 1900, and explanatory 
notes exchanged 20 Dec 1907 Supplemental 
commercial agreement effected by exchange of 
notes; signed 20 Feb. 1909. Arbitration con- 
vention (vide Austria-Hungary) ; signed 20 
April 1908; ratified 28 May 1908, proclaimed 3 
June 1908. 

Sweden — Arbitration convention (vide 
Austria-Hungary) , signed 2 May igo8; ratified 
6 July 1908 ; proclaimed i Sept 1908 

Switzerland — Reciprocity; proclamation by 
the President of the United States i Jan 1906. 
Arbitration convention (vide Austna-Hun- 
gary) ; signed 29 Feb. 1908; ratified 29 May 
1908, proclaimed 23 Dec. 1900 

Uruguay — Extradition treaty; concluded ii 
March 1905, ratified 12 April 1908; proclaimed 
10 July 1908 Naturalization convention (vide 
Honduras) ; 10 Aug 1908; ratified 26 Dec. 
1908; proclaimed 19 June 1909. 

Venezuela. — Claims protecel ; including 
claims of the Orinoco Steamship Company; 
claims of the Orinoco corporation; claims of 
the United States and Venezuela Company; 
submission to The Hague; signed 13 Feb. 1909. 
Protocol concerning settlement of claims of 
United States and Venezuela Company; signed 
21 Aug igoQ. Protocol of settlement between 
the United States of America, on behalf of the 
Orinoco Corporation and of its predecessors in 
interest, the Manoa Company Limited, the 
Orinoco Company, and the Orinoco Company 
Limited, and the United States of Venezuela; 
signed, 9 Sept. 1909. 

INT32RNATIONAL CONVENTTON AND ACTS TO WHICH: 

THE UNITED STATES IS A PARTY 

1904. — Agreement between the United States, 
and other powers for the repression of the 
trade in white women; signed Pans, 18 May 
1904 : adhered to by the President 6 June 1908 ; 
nroclaimed 15 June 1908. Convention for the 
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exemption of hospital ships in time of war 
from the payment of all dues and taxes imposed 
for the benefit of the state; concluded, The 
Hague, 21 Dec 1904; ratified 16 Oct 1906; 
proclaimed 21 May 1^7. 

1905— Convention for the creation of an 
institute of agriculture; signed 7 June 1905 » 
ratified 7 July 1906; proclaimed 29 Jan. 1908. 
International sanitary convention ; concluded 
14 Oct 1905, ratified 29 May 1906, proclaimed 
I March 1909 

1906 General act of the International Con- 
ference at Algearas regarding Morocco ; signed 
Algeciras, 7 April 1900; ratified 4 Dec. 1906; 
proclaimed 22 Jan. 1^7. International Red 
Cross Convention at Geneva, Switzerland, for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
wounded of the armies in the field; concluded 
6 July 1906; ratified 2 Jan. 1907, proclaimed 3 
Aug. 1907. International convention on^ the 
importation of liquors into Afnca; revising 
the duties imposed by the Brussels convention 8 
June 1899, on spirituous liquors imported into 
certain parts of Africa; concluded 3 Nov. 1906; 
declaration of adherence 19 Feb. 1907; pro- 
claimed 2 Dec. 1907. Agreement respecting the 
imification of the pharmacopoeial formulas for 
potent drugs; signed, Brussels, 29 Nov 1906 

1907 — Agreement for the establishment of 
the International Office of Pubhc Health; con- 
cluded at Rome 9 Dec 1907; ratified 15 Feb. 
1908; proclaimed 17 Nov. 1908 Conventions 
concluded at the Second International Peace 
Conference at The Hague, 18 Oct 1907; rati- 
fied 23 Feb 1909;^ proclaimed 28 Feb 1910. 
Respecting the limitation of force in the col- 
lecting of contract debts; relative to the open- 
ing of hostilities ; respecting the laws and 
customs of war on land; respecting the rights 
and duties on neutral^ powers and persons in 
war on land ; respecting the laying of auto- 
matic submarine contact mines ; respecting 
bombardment by naval forces in time of war; 
for adaptation to naval war of the prindples 
of the Geneva Convention ; relative to the rights 
of capture in naval war; concerning the rights 
and duties of neutral powers in naval war; 
prohibiting the discharge of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons, relative to the crea- 
tion of a Judiaal Arbitration Court. 

IQ08 — Treaties and convention concluded 
at the Central American Peace Conference 
held in Washington, 1907, between the Gov- 
ernments of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Salvador; brought about by 
the United States and concluded under the 
governments of the United States and Mexico. 


Trinidad and Tobago. Among the British 
West Indies, and furthest to the south. Ven- 
ezuela is only seven miles distant The area 
is about 1,865 square miles, and the population 
of both islands (1909-10) about 351400. The 
principal town and port is the Port of Spam, 
with about 60,000 inhabitants. It is one of the 
most up-to-date towns in the West Indies, being 
equipped with electric lights and telegraph 
wires Other towns are San Fernando, 7,600 
inhabitants , Prmcestown, 4,500 inhabitants , and 
Anma, 4,100 inhabitants A Governor has in 
hand the administration of affmrs. He is as- 
sisted by an Executive Council and a Legis- 
lative Council, all the members being nominated 
The revenue for 1909-10 amounted to about 
^,265,000, and the expenditure to $50,000 
in excess of the receipts The debt in 1910 
amounted to about $5,&o,ooo. The history of 
the islands dates back to its colomzation in 
1588, by the Spaniards. Trinidad was discov- 
ered by Columbus in 1498. The British came 
into possession of the colony in 1797. The soil 
is frmtful, and favorable to the production of 
sugar, cocoa, cocoanuts, timber and fruits. 
Among the products of the country, also, are 
molasses, rum, etc There is a remarkable lake 
of pitch; the value of over $770,000 was ex- 
ported in 1909 Total exports in that year 
amounted to $16,090,000, and the imports to the 
value of about $16,440,000 There are 90 miles 
of railvtay m operation. Telegraph wires of the 
West India and Panama Company pass the 
islands. About 44 steamers visit the ports 
monthly, 38 being from Europe and 6 from 
America, 

Trobec, James, R. C. bishop : b Billichgraz, 
Camiola, Austria, 10 July 1838. He was edu- 
cated m Laibach, Austria, and in 1864 joined 
Father Pirc, who was goin^ to America as a 
missionai*}^ to the Indians in Minnesota He 
finished his theological course at St. Vincent's 
college in Pennsylvania, and was ordained priest 
by Bishop Grace, at St Paul, Mmn, 8 Sept. 
1065 He engaged in missionary work at jBille 
Praine, Mmn, 1865-66 and at Wabash, Minn, 
1866-67 In the latter year he was called to St. 
Paul,- where he organized St. Agnes' parish, 
and was pastor 1887-97. He was elected bishop 
of St Cloud, Minn., 5 July 1897, and was con- 
secrated 21 Sept 1897 at St Paul by Archbishop 
John Ireland, assisted by Bishops Katyer and 
Yertin On 28 Sept. 1897 he was installed at 
the Cathedral of St Cloud, Minn, by Arch- 
bishop Ireland 

Tropical Medicine. See Medicine. 

Trotting. See Sports. 


Trengganu. A piece of British Territory Troubetzkoy, Amelie, American novelist: 
in the Malay Peninsula It was ceded to b. Richmond, Va, 23 Aug 1863; educated by 
Great Britain at the Treaty of Bangkok, signed private tutors; married John Armstrong Chal- 
10 March 1909, together with the other Siamese loner (1888), divorced; married Prince Pierre 
tributary States, Kelantan, and Keda. Treng- Troubetzkoy, 18 Feb 1896. Princess Troubetz- 
ganu, however, never did acknowledge the sov- koy during the last few years has spent most 
ereignty of Siam. It joined the Federated of her time at her husband's home, Villa Ada, 
Malay States on 18 Feb. 1910. The area of on Lake Maggiore, Italy. Her output of lit- 
Trengganu is about 4,500 square miles, and the erature keeps up to a yearly novel. ^The 
population is estimated at about 115,000 The Golden Rose^ was published in 1908; <^Tnx and 

f reat majonty of the inhabitants are Malays, Over-the-Moon,^ 1909; and ^Pan's Mountain,^ 
ut there are large numbers of Chinese The 1910 

dominant^ religion is Mohammedanism. The Trust Companies. In 1910, there were 1091 
chief agricultural products are cocoanuts, rice, loan and trust companies reporting. Of this 
rubber,^ resin, bamboo and sugar-cane. Live- number. 507 were in the Eastern States, 
stock ^ IS comparatively plentiful. The chief 242 in the Middle West, and 129 in the South, 
town is of the same name as the country. Pennsylvania had 304, the largest number. The 
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report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1909 showed 1,079 trust companies In point of 
numbers, Pennsylvania ranked first, with 278, 
of which 60 were in Philadelphia, and 41 in 
Pittsburg New York had 85, of which New 
York City had 39 The Illinois trust companies 
numbered 42, of which Chicago had 19 There 
were 842 loan and trust companies in June 
1908 New York had 88; Pennsylvania, 327; 
Indiana 91; New Jersey 75, Massachusetts 52 
The 1907 trust companies numbered 794 The 
New England States had 125; the Eastern, 
505; Middle, 13 1, and Kansas, 5 

In point of resources, the New York trust 
companies stand at the head. These were 
$1,574,889,000 m 190Q, of which the companies 
in the city of New York had $1,318,775,000 The 
resources of similar institutions in Chicago 
were $415,282,000 For 1908, the trust compa- 
nies of New York State held 44 per cent of 
the total resources of all the companies, though 
the capital of those in Pennsylvania was greater. 

The aggregate resources in 1910 were 
$4,216,850,061 52 Of this sum, the resources of 
the institutions of the Eastern States totalled 
$2,657,262,82148, the Southern, $80,213,77449, 
and the Middle West, $532,567,45020. The 
loans and discounts aggregated $2,256,572,91064; 
investment in bonds and other securities, $1,000,- 
263,54984; cash on hand $260,129,89091. The 
total trust conmany resources for 1909 was 
$4,068,534,000 This represents an increase of 
41 per cent in four years. These resources 
were equal to about one-fifth the total resources 
of all the banks in the United States, and more 
than two-fifths of the national They included 
loans on real estate and mortgages owned, 
$377,318,000; loans on other collateral, $1,222,- 
881,000; other loans and discounts, $460,550,000; 
stocks and bonds, $900,190,000; cash on hand, 
$264,000,000 The total resources for 1908 were 
$2,865,632,000 Compared with June 190*^ this 
was a decrease of $205,786,000 Here are some 
of the items; loans, $1,380,432,000; investments 
in bonds and other securities, $775,875,000; cash 
on hand, $118, *^98,000. The 1907 resources were 
$3,071,419,000. 

In 1910 the capital was $ 367 , 333 , 556-37 and 
the surplus and profits $498,166,83550 

The combined capital and surplus and un- 
divided profits for were $856,145,000. For 
1908, the capital stock paid in was $278,408,000, 
and the surplus and undivided profits, $416,- 

039.000. In 1907, the capital, surplus, and undiv- 
ided profits were $674,010,000. 

The individual deposits in 1910 were $237,- 
287,52541 and in 1909, $2,835,835,000 In 1910 
the companies- had 20 1 per cent of the indiv- 
idual deposits of all banks In 1909, 20.2 per 
cent as compared with 14 6 per cent m 1998 They 
included $657,697,000 of savings deposits cred- 
ited to 1,965,000 depositors and drawing an 
average of 3.43 per cent interest Non-savings 
deposits drew about 2 34 per cent The cash on 
hand was slightly less than 8 per cent of the 
deposits subject to check The deposits for 
1908 were $1,866,964,000, and for 1907, $2,061,- 

623.000, of which the New York State compa- 
nies had $1,020,678. 

The finanaal panic took place during the 
latter part of 1907 Four trust companies were 
forced to suspend^ This caused the deposits of 
the trust companies of Greater New York to 
decrease $354,^,000, or 34 per cent There 
was also a shrinkage of resources of $362,113,- 


191 from 22 Aug 1907 to 19 Dec. 1907 The 
situation, however, readjusted itself so rapidly 
that, on 31 Aug 1908, the companies showed 
deposits of $945,393,597, or about as much as 
they held 27 Aug. 1907 

During the year 1908, important legislation 
■was passed which settled the reserve fund con- 
troversy But a few years before, it had 
brought about a breach between the trust com- 
panies and the Clearing House Under the 
new act, trust companies in the City of New 
York, Manhattan borough, are required to main- 
tain a cash reserve of 15 per cent against de- 
posits all in cash; those in other boroughs, 15 
per cent, of which two-thirds must be m cash; 
and those elsewhere, 10 per cent or one-half 
in cash Prior to the passage of this act, the 
trust companies were only required to maintain 
a low cash reserve against deposits 

The last of ^^Surplus Certificates A® of The 
Knickerbocker Trust Company were taken up 
14 March 1910 They were issued when the 
company resumed business in March 1908, after 
the failure in Oct. 1907. The suspension of 
The Knickerbocker helped materially to bring 
on the panic It led to the heavy withdrawal 
of funds from other institutions From a 
financial standpoint, the taking up of these cer- 
tificates was one of the most important 
operations in the after-panic finance of the last 
two years. For five months, the trust com- 
pany was in the hands of receivers. When 
business was resumed, the settlement of the 
depositors was in certificates of deposit for 70 
per cent of their claims, bearing interest at 3 
per cent and 4 per cent surplus certificates for 
the remainder. The certificates of deposit were 
payable in installments, covering a period of 
28 months. They were issued for $35,000,000. 
This represented the sum deposited with The 
Knickerbocker at the time of its suspension 
The liquidation of the surplus certificates be- 
came an important matter. A syndicate with- 
out compensation was formed to purchase at 
par and accrued interest any of the surplus cer- 
tificates which the holder might not care to 
exchange for new stock in the company at the 
rate of $300 per share The syndicate suc- 
ceeded in taking up all the ^Surplus A® certi- 
ficates and the voting trustees appointed in 
1908 retired. When the trust company was 
reorganized, the stockholders contributed 
$2400,000 in cash. They had received surplus 
B certificates for this. They surrendered them 
for the new stock at $300 per share. Following 
the retirement of those certificates, the company 
found itself in a strong position with clean 
assets, a competent management, capital of 
$3,200,000, surplus of $5,750,000, and deposits 
of $35,000,000. Its depositors numbered 18,000 
as against 17,000 when it suspended The 
Khiickerbocker Trust Company had the same 
weakness as other trust companies had before 
legislation affecting reserves was enacted. 
These institutions were sharply competing for 
deposits at the time As a consequence, they 
offered exorbitant rates for accounts and con- 
ducted a business largely made up of demand 
deposits upon a shoe stnng reserve. The 
Knickerbocker is a case in point. It paid out 
$8,000,000 in cash on the day it suspended. 
There were time loans on the books of $25,- 
857,000. More than 40 per cent of these repre- 
sented S3mdicate underwriting, and tied up its 
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funds for a long penod and committed it to 
enormous future expenditures The company 
really needed a 50 per cent reserve or even 
more in view of having mne-tenths of its de- 
posits subject to sight withdrawals This was 
the only safe basis Few of the assets at the 
time of the failure were collectible as quickly 
as within 30 days or six months More were 
due between six months and a year, and a 
large number had to be carried for one and 
two years, while others only could be reduced 
to cash between two years and two years and 
SIX months. 

Trusts. With the close of the year 1910 
the legal and economic situation _ involving 
business combinations reached a point which, 
it was generally agreed, called for immediate 
solution The cases before the Supreme Court 
of the United States growing out of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law were estimated to involve 
no less than $15,000,000,000, a sufficiently impor- 
tant sum to affect the prosperity of the entire 
country. The difficulty lay in a remedy which 
would not interfere with legitimate business 
enterprise but would check abuses Business 
combinations not in restraint of trade no matter 
how great an amount of capital involved, it 
was the general sense of public opinion, violated 
no law and the decisions of the courts appeared 
to bear out this point of view. The fight against 
trusts, which the Government had been carry- 
ing on with unflagging perseverance, was at 
this time confined to cases where the trusts 
appeared to be guilty of combinations in re- 
straint of trade, creating artificial and injurious 
economic situations. 

The crux of the problem lay in formulating 
laws and securing rulings from the Supreme 
Court of the United States which would dif- 
ferentiate and make quite clear the distinction 
between combinations which are legal and those 
which are not. Business sentiment in general 
was for a final and prompt decision providing 
proper pumshment for the violators of the 
law and a general recognition of the right to 
make business combinations which were within 
the law As to the means of accomplishing 
this result, the ablest statesmen and financiers 
in the country had not at this time been able 
to arrive at a definite conclusion, and the 
divided attitude of Congress left the ultimate 
settlement problematic- 

The example set by Germany in its control 
of the trusts was not generally^ favored in this 
country, as it was of a distinctly socialistic 
character. The American sentiment was by a 
large majority m favor of upholding purely 
democratic pnnaples, a policy mimical to gov- 
ernment interference except in the cases where 
the trust is without the law. The disadvantage 
in this attitude was that it has been used as a 
shield by illegal trusts against which it has 
not been possible under the present laws to 
secure^ evidence sufficient to cause conviction 
and dissolution As a compromise the sug- 
gestion was made, originating among the most 
powerful financiers, that a commission be 
formed with powers similar to those of the 
Interstate Commerce Ccimmission, to have con- 
trol of corporations dealing with interstate busi- 
ness. This would involve a Federal Incorpora- 
tion^ law under which corporations wishing to 
do interstate business could incorporate. The 
powers of this commission would necessarily 


be limited by Congress within certain bounds, 
but what these bounds should be remained an 
open question. Certain large financial interests 
even voiced a willingness to have the commis- 
sion empowered to fix the maximum prices at 
which commodities might be sold, based upon 
an investigation of cost of production Having 
such a commission with these or other powers, 
it was agreed that all corporations which would 
be unwilling to subject themselves to these 
regulations be barred from engaging in inter- 
state commerce To make the commission ef- 
fective, It would have to be enabled to investi- 
gate summarily all complaints of oppression and 
unfair competition and to direct cnminal prose- 
cutions and suits to forfeit charters. 

The German method of dealing with trust 
problems was evidenced in the law passed by 
the Reichstag, May 1910, regulating the pro- 
duction of potash, an industry in which Ger- 
many IS preeminent There were, previous to 
that time, 54 companies engaged in producing 
potash, which had an output in excess of the 
demand, depleting the supply and bringing about 
rumous business conditions. The new law pro- 
vides for a court which is to determine the 
demand and establish a maximum price. The 
law was fathered by the Socialistic Party. 

While not carrying the solution of the prob- 
lem to such a length, there is a certain dis- 
position to treat the large combinations of 
business as quasi-public corporations and sub- 
ject them to government control A means of 
bnnging this about had not yet been evolved, 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
faces problems which involve the prosperity of 
the entire country, dealing with questions not 
hitherto raised and calling for constitutional 
construction having far-reaching effect. 

Sugar Trust — The most important action 
taken during 1910 by the Government under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was the filing of the 
suit for dissolution against the American Sugar 
Refining Company and its 29 subsidiary com- 
panies, known as the Sugar Trust The Federal 
petition charged the company with being a per- 
sistent violator of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
The petition was prepared by United States 
District- Attorney Henry A. Wise^ and filed in 
the United States Circuit Court in New York 
City. Summarized, the petition declared that 
the trust had stifled competition by purchasing 
a controlling interest in competing concerns, 
and, where that was impossible, crushing out 
competitors by underselling in the territory To 
make this effective, the petition declares the 
trust had systematically secured rebates from 
railroad lines, and cited convictions and fines 
imposed against the transportation companies 
as evidence 

The petition also declared that the late 
Henry O Havemeyer, known in his lifetime 
as the controlling power in the trust, received 
$10,000,000 in common stock in the National 
Sugar Refining Company of New Jersey, when 
there were taken into the trust the National 
Sugar Refining Company, operated by B H. 
Howell’s Son & Co ; the New York Sugar Re- 
fining Company of Long Island City, operated 
by Claus Bosher; the Mollenhauer Sugar Re- 
. fining Company of Brooklyn; and the W J. 
McCabe Su^r Refining Company of Phila- 
delphia Air but $500,000, the petition declares, 
was actually received by Henry 0 . Havemeyer. 
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The petition asks to have the trust enjoined ficer of one of the companies which had entered 
from conducting interstate business in its whole into the agreement The case was set for 
and all its parts. The complaint undertakes to trial 14 Nov. 1910, and, a few days previous to 
point out, step by step, how the trust was this date, as Attorney-General Wickersham 
formed, showing m detail its fight against com- later stated, various overtures were made by the 
petitors and the methods adopted to prevent officials of the company who agreed to plead 
competitors from selling at a reasonable profit, noli contendere, which is practically not guilty, 
The allegation that the trust controlled the provided the Government would impose only 
whole sugar production, and not go per cent, fines This the Government refused to do on 
as formerly believed, was one of the surprises the grounds that it was one of the most m- 
of the suit tentional and flagrant violations of the anti- 

In general reply to the petition, as expressed trust law which had been brought to the atten- 
by the officials of the trust, it is held that there tion of the Attorney-General To quote 
is no trust, and that the American Sugar Re- Attorney-General Wickersham, Hhe defendants 
fining Company has no connection with other appeared in court in Pittsburg and interposed 
concerns It admits to controlling only 51 per pleas of noli contendere, and despite the op- 
cent of the sugar trade It is also stated that position of the District-Attorney and Special 
the average holding of the stocks is 50 shares, Assistant Governor, the court only fined each 
scattered among 19,000 shareholders, half of of the individual defendants $500 and the 
them women. It has also been stated that the corporation $2,500 and costs.^^ 
officials are prepared, if the suits against the A report followed the dissolution that the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco companies wages of the men would be cut in some cases 
are decided adversely, voluntarily to comply as much as 60 per cent This was taken by 
with the law as interpreted A statement to the Attorney-General to indicate a spirit of 
this effect was made by James M Beck, counsel defiance on the part of the glass companies, 

for the Sugar Trust ^ and he expressed his opinion that the imposi- 

In Dec 1910, the United States Government tion of fines was inadequate and very mis- 
agreed to accept $700,000 from the American taken leniency on the part of the court® The 
Sugar Refining Company to reimburse the Gov- explanation offered by the companies which 
ernment for sums out of which it had been had formed the combine was that they were 
previously defrauded. A severe blow was dealt compelled, after dissolution, to compete with the 
the sugar trust and, through it, all trusts, in machinery factories on an unequal basis and 

the decision of the United States Supreme that wages naturally fell 

Court of 12 Dec. 1910, that conspiracy to con- United States Judge Young, in imposing 
trol prices under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law fines, said that he had taken into consideration 
is a continuing offense and that the statute of the fact that the indicted directors had assisted 
limitations does not protect conspirators from the Government in its investigation and had 
trial by jury The Anti-Trust law is thereby not prosecuted business after the demurrer 
held to be a criminal statute, and the law is which they had filed to the complaint was 
established that conspiracy is a crime so long dismissed in October 

as the state of affairs brought about by the Bathtub Trust^Tht Standard Sanitary 
conspiracy continues to exist ^ Manufacturing Company and 15 other corpora- 

Window Glass Trust — The Imperial Glass tions engaged in the manufacture of bathtubs 
Company of Pittsburg, which was organized were the subject of a Governmental investiga- 
in April 1909, as a selling agency, and which tion which began in Pittsburg 31 Oct. 1910, 
manufactured no glass but purchased the output before Lindsay C. Spencer, special examiner 
of more than 50 factories, was dissolved by the appointed by the United States Circuit Court. 
United States Court early in Nov 1910 The Violations of the anti-trust law were alleged 
stock of the Imperial Glass Company was di- by the Government, and the companies con- 
vided among the manufacturers concerned The cemed were represented by counsel to combat 
agreement entered into between the trust and the charge The principal witness was Edward 
the companies was that they were to sell only I. Weyman, who told of an agreement which 
to the trust Under this arrangement, the trust he drew up that was signed by the 16 defend- 
brought into combmation with it manufacturers ants, in which the corporations agreed upon 
of about 97 per cent of the entire hand-blown a penalty for the violation of regulations con- 
window glass manufactured in the United trolling the marketing of their products 
States It began business in Jan 1910, and, by The jobbers' license agreement under which 
Oct. 1910, prices had advanced 70 per cent they worked was identified by Weyman, 
over what they were in April 1909 who acted as licensor. He pointed out that 

Evidence produced at the trial showed that there were 16 furnaces involved, each license 
in the first three months of its operations the paying the licensor $5 a day on each furnace 
trust had earned net profits equal to its entire for the use of various patents When the 
capital stock. The largest advance in prices licensee observed the agreement, however, it 
was subsequent to this initial period. The evi- was provided that the licensor should return 
dence further showed that during the 10 months 80 per cent of the original amount paid by 
of Its business the trust had cleared $1,000,000, the license, as a rebate. Weyman also showed 
pr 400 per cent on its capital stock. It was that the 16 defendants could not sell any 
also shown that it leased 15 factories at high sanitary ware in the United States without first 
rentals and closed them, removing their prod- having a contract with him. He also told 
uct from the market. For leases and watchmen of a ^luebook® which contained the names of 
these closed factories cost $138,000 a year. plumbing supply houses eligible to make con- 
indictments were found against the 15 tracts with the 16 manufacturers Weyman 
directors and officers of the company, each of further told of a meeting, which he said took 
whom was either president or a prominent of- place in New York, at which 91 per cent of 
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the enameled iron ware manufacturers were In addition to the charges already enumerated, 
represented and that an agreement had been the American Newspaper Publishep Associa- 
made among them Weyman’s position as tion cited the refusal of many mills to sell other 
licensor, he admitted, was a means of securing than 32-pound paper, the restrictions of con- 
an agreement on prices tracts by many mills to one-year periods, the 

A large number of jobbers were called upon elaborate system for the collecUon of daily re- 
to testify, and swore that they had not been ports, ^Hrade customs adopted by paper makers 
able to purchase until after they had entered and used by them as a basis for concerted action 

into an agreement by which the licensor was m regulating prices, the meetings of paper 

able to fix the prices which they charged to makers to discuss prices, and other changes 

the trade Weyman himself admitted that he which are stated to have taken place in the 

had made the changes in the catalogues which pursuit of the paper manufacturing business, 

fixed the retail price Jobbers also swore that Failure of Cases against Standard Oil Com- 

they were unable to secure supplies unless they pany of Indiana — Cases against the Standard 
bought of the trust. On a price list sent out Oil Company of Indiana in the United States 
15 September, is the warning ^^Cash discount. Circuit Court at Jackson, Tenn., with possible 
On sale to plumbers, the jobbers or manufac- penalties of $30,000,000, were dismissed 18 Nov. 
turers shall not allow in excess of 2 per cent 1910, by Judge John E McCall After the 
for cash ^ And on another sheet the words prosecution had finished presenting its case, hav- 
are underlined : ®Goods must be sold to the mg been four years in bringing it to that point, 
plumber at the quality prices established in the Judge McCall ordered the jury to dismiss the 
sheets case, with the following comment. ^When the 

On 6 Dec. 1910, indictments were brought courts swing away from the rule of treating 
in Detroit against the 16 firms and 32 in- the nghts of the great and small on the same 
dividuals accused of having control of 85 per footing and those convicted of crime are con- 
cent of the annual output of enamel ironware victed by other means, the justice of our boasted 
bathtubs, sinks, lavatories, etc. The indictments junsprudence will soon become a hollow 
grew out of a civil suit to dissolve the com- mockery and the judgments of the courts will 
bination, and evidence was brought out at the be held in derision and contempt.^^ 

hearing which prompted criminal proceedings The Government, in building up its case, 

under the anti-trust law had compiled records which weighed a total 

The Government investigations of the bath- of 500 pounds The suit was regarded as the 
tub trust had the effect of causing, almost im- most important litigation against the corpora- 
mediately, the disruption of the combine by tions which had been fought out in the South 
the seceding of a number of the largest manu- and had held public attention for four years 
facturers concerned. They returned to their The chief allegation in the Government’s case 
original prices and earned on business again was that the Elkins law regarding interstate 
on a competitive basis The legal prosecution commerce had been violated by ^^scheme and 
was not, however, dropped on that account, device, the specific charge being the receipt 
particularly as the larger number of the com- of freight rate concessions. A portion of the 
pames were believed to be still under a working testimony was outlined by Judge McCall to 
agreement The officials of the companies con- signify that the consignments which formed 
cemed m the conspiracy made an effort through the basis of the suit were shipped on orders 
their attorneys to secure the consent of At- received from the Standard Oil Company of 
tomey-General ^ Wickersham to an agreement Kentucky by the defendant company from its 
which would insure only the inflicting of a refinery at Whiting, Ind, to Grand Junction, 
fine in consideration of a plea of guilty This Tenn, ^<for beyond, with freight charges paid 
Attorney-General Wickersham, however, re- to Grand Junction and there taken possession 
fused to do, holding that the officials would of by the Kentucky corporation, 
all be subject to criminal prosecution and the In substantiation of the view of the arrange- 
imposition of jail sentence. ment. Judge McCall said that the testimonv pre- 

Print Paper Trust — Attomty-Gtntr^l Wick- sented tended to prove that there was no un- 
ersham has authonzed a thorough investigation derstanding, expressed or implied, direct or 
among news-pnnt paper manufacturers, follow- indirect, between the defendant company and 
ing a mass of evidence presented by the fhe Kentucky company as the rates to be 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, paid; that it was solely a business transaction 
This evidence was accompanied, when presented between two corporations As to shipments 
to United States District- Attorney Wise, with beyond Grand Junction, therefore, he ruled the 
a charge that a far-reaching conspiracy existed Indiana company could not be held responsible, 
among paper manufacturers to throttle compe- ®Blind billing^^ was made a feature of the 
tition and operate under an agreement in res- <^^se by the Government, which held that it was 
traint of trade The manufacturers were accused effort to conceal the rate paid. This the 
of having made it impossible to maintain an open court denied,^ deducing its result by reasoning 
market or public quotation of paper prices ; from the evidence presented ^ The effect of 
that paper manufacturers refused to sell paper this disinissal was to delajr, possibly indefinitely, 
for spot cash, f .0 b mill ; and that daily reports other similar suits against corporations in 
were gathered of production and sale of the Tennessee 

paper mills throughout the country Automobile Tire Trust— An investigation 

Evidence was also produced to show that was inaugurated in Oct. 1910, by the Depart- 
a senes of advances in the prices of paper ment of Justice, to determine the truth of 
had been made by different groups of the allegations that seven companies had combined 
American Paper and Pulp Association follow- to maintain prices and had blacklisted dealers 
mg meetings of the members, at which price who refused to comply with their dictates. The 
agreements were supposed to have been made, seven companies under investigation are The 
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Diamond Rubber Company, capitalized at $io,- 
000,000, the B F. Goodrich Company, capital, 
$10,000,000, the Fisk Rubber Company, capital, 
$4,000,000, Hartford Rubber Works Company; 
Continental Caoutchouc Company , G. & J Tire 
Company , and Morgan & Wnght Of the seven 
companies four were alleged to be subsidiaries 
of the United States Rubber Company. In the 
trade it was learned that the seven companies 
were known as the *Big Seven, and they were 
generally accredited with controlling the prices 
of the trade Dealers were found who had 
advertised cut prices and said that they had 
been unable to hll their future orders, having 
been blacklisted by the manufacturers It was 
also alleged that prices were advanced 20 per 
cent at the same time that price-cutting dealers 
were being refused supplies 

Joseph Darling, a special agent of the Treas- 
ury Department, was assigned to secure evi- 
dence against the rubber trust in Dec. 1910. 
United States Senator Aldrich was instrumental 
in having the ad valorem duty on rubber raised 
at the special session of Congress which passed 
the Aldrich- Payne i anff Bill, from 30 per cent 
to 35 per cent He denied that he or any mem- 
ber of his family would profit by the raise, al- 
though members of his family are interested in 
a rubber company which deals in manufactured 
rubber. 

Milk Trust — The Milk Dealers* Association 
filed m Washington, 25 Oct 1910, a mass of 
evidence tending to prove the existence of a 
New York-Chicago Milk Trust A. S Trundle, 
secretary of the Washington Milk Dealers* As- 
sociation, undertook to assemble for Assistant 
Attorney-General Kenyon facts tending to prove 
that there had been held in New York, 25 June 
1906, a meeting of the American Farm Prod- 
ucts Company, an organization to control dairy 
products, chickens and eggs After the first 
meeting of the stockholders, according to 
Trundle, the company was shown to have a 
common stock issue of $15,000,000, $2,000,000 
of preferred stock, and $2,000,000 of debenture 
bonds. Since that time, the Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation maintains, the concern has been ac- 
tively engaged in marketing and controlling 
milk, ^ although not operating openly in that 
capacity 

Beef Trust. — In Jan. 1910, the United States 
Government began, under Distnct Attorney 
Sims, in Chicago, a determined fight against 
the large combinations of packers, known as 
the Beef Trust The particular corporation 
aimed at was the National Packing Company, 
which the Government prayed the court to dis- 
solve as violating the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 
On 12 September, the indictments were re- 
turned by the Grand Jury, involving the most 
influential packers. Those indicted were J. 
Ogden Armour, president Armour & Co. ; 
Lewis F Swift, president Swift & Co. ; Edward 
F. Swift, vice-president Swift & Co ; Edward 
Morris, president Morns & Co ; Edward Til- 
den, director Libby, McNeill, and Libby, F A. 
Fowler, of Fowler Brothers; Charles H. Swift, 
director Swift & Co.; Arthur Meeker, general 
manager Armour & Co ; Louis H. Heyman, 
manager Morris & Co ; and Thomas J. Con- 
ners, superintendent Armour & Co 

The first indictment charged them with hav- 
ing a combination in restraint^ of the sale of 
fresh meats and purchase of live sheep, hogs, 


and cattle. To do this, it was charged, bidding 
up of live stock was refrained from, prices 
were practically fixed under the so-called 
^request cosP^ of meats, any margin less than 
this ‘^cost® being agreed upon by all concerned. 

In practice, prices were maintained, the in- 
dictment charged, through the National Pack- 
ing Company, which was used to secure valu- 
able information on all the markets as to what 
branch house managers were doing, this in- 
formation being sent to the Chicago office of 
the company, where it was accessible to the 
defendants, giving them an opportunity to fix 
prices for the following week. It was charged 
that officials met regularly in the offices of 
the National Packing Company The second 
indictment charged a conspiracy, and the third 
charged that the defendants monopolized the 
trade in fresh meats by unlawful means. 

In attempting to send individuals to jail, 
instead of securing fines against corporations, 
the Government changed its tactics in these 
cases 

On 14 Nov 1910, however, the National 
Packing Company won the first point by being 
relieved of the necessity of producing its books 
The Court of Errors in New Jersey reversed 
the order given in this respect by Supreme 
Justice Swayze The decision had the effect 
of nullifying the efforts of the Government to 
cancel the charters of four packing companies, 
which the Government held they had forfeited 
by failure to comply with the court order The 
Court of Errors confined itself to holding that 
no cause had been shown for producing the 
books 

Six large packing houses were found on 
investigation to receive a gross sum of $945,- 
000,000 a year for meat. This was by far the 
largest amount sold, the packers concerned being 
those prosecuted by the Government for con- 
spiracy to maintain prices under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. The net annual profit of the 
SIX firms concerned was also set down as 

$23,379,644- 

Hard Coal Trust . — The United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Eastern Distnct of Penn- 
sylvania decided, 8 Dec 1910, that the Temple 
Iron Company was a combination of anthra- 
cite coal carrying railroads in violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law and granted the prayer 
of the Government for an inpnction restrain- 
ing the corporation from continumg a violation 
of the act This, however, was only a partial 
victory, as the Government won only one of 
several cases, and was unable to affect the 
conditions regulating the prices of coal. The 
court held that there was no general conspiracy 
among the anthracite coal companies or the 
railroads which carried the coal, to restrain 
interstate commerce, monopolize the trade, or 
maintain certain prices. The suit was brought 
in 1907, under President Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration, the defendants including practically all 
the railroads which penetrate the hard-coal 
section of Eastern Pennsylvania 

Turpentine Trust . — The Circuit Court of 
Appeals, on 6 Dec. 1910, upheld the sentences 
imposed upon two officers of the turpentine 
trust, the case having the official designation, 
the United States vs. the American Naval 
Stores Company, National Transportation, and 
Terminal Company, Spencer F. Shotter, E. S. 
Nash, J. F Cooper Myers, C. M Boardman, 
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C. J. DeLoach, and Carl Moller. Shotter is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Naval Stores Company He was 
sentenced to three months in jail and a fine of 
$5,000. Myers, who is vice-president of the 
same concern, was sentenced to three months 
in jail and a fine of $2,500 The turpentine 
trust operates throughout the South. 

Tuberculosis. During the year ipog, there 
were 81,720 deaths from this disease, as against 
78,289 in 1908 There was, therefore, an in- 
crease of 3,341 deaths during that year. Never- 
theless, the figures of the Census Bureau of 
Statistics indicate that the death rate showed 
a decline of from 173 9 in 1908 to 167.5 per 100,- 
000 population in 1909. The 1909 rate is the 
lowest on record for the census registration 
area, though it should be remembered that the 
rate for this area, to which large additions were 
made in 1906, 1908, and 1909, may not be 
strictly comparable throughout the period 
covered with respect to constitution of popula- 
tion. The addition of the new registration of 
Ohio for 1909, for example, by bringing in a 
considerable rural population with a normally 
low death rate from tuberculosis, would tend 
to depress the death rate from this cause for 
the registration area as a w^hole 

In the latest report issued by the Census 
Bureau, it is stated that, in the registration 
area of the United States, tuberculosis was 
responsible for 51 5 per cent of all deaths of 
printers, lithographers and pressmen, between 
the ages of ^ 25 and 34 years of age. In 
agricultural distncts, on the other hand, it was 
as low as 262 per cent, in the domestic and 
personal service class, 323 per cent; m the 
trade and transportation class, 319 per cent; 
and in the manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, 368 per cent It will thus be seen that 
it kills more than a third of the employees in 
all these callings. 

Treatment for tuberculosis has varied con- 
siderably, but there seems to be more or less 
uniformity of treatment at the present day. It 
is now well recognized that fresh air is the 
all-important feature ; and patients are kept 
out of doors constantly all the year round, both 
day and nighty Regular ^^camps® are being 
instituted in various parts of the country The 
New York Throat, Nose and Lung Hospital 
recently opened a summer camp, well equipped 
for cases of this character; while in Montclair, 
N. J., steps ar^ being taken to operate an open- 
air public school for children not in robust 
health. Public ’ School No. 33, in New York 
City, has opened its out-door school for ansemic 
and convalescent patients, and in Boston the 
open-air school for tubercular children is being 
conducted along the most improved lines Steps 
are also befntg teken in Philadelphia to open 
schools of a s imi lar character; and all over the 
country great interest is being aroused in the 
movement ^ ! France, also, the idea seems 
to be gaining;* fast; and at Lyons there is a 
„toge opep-iusr^ school, under the direction of 

of these open-air schools is 
there being now about a 
m New York, — four of them 
The children in all cases 
^ry;itdst the weather by means of 
hoods. They are given a 
middle of the day, and 


crackers and milk in the middle of the morning 
and again in the afternoon. Nearly all the 
children taught m this way are sulferers from 
tuberculosis One very interesting fact in this 
connection is that the children taught in this 
fashion learn faster than those taught indoors, 
although they have shorter hours, and other 
distractions This shows the value of pure 
air upon the circulation of the blood, and indi- 
rectly upon the brain tissues A very import- 
ant part of the course is that the children are 
allowed to sleep as long as they like, and if 
they are not awake when the afternoon school 
is called, they are allowed to sleep on In 
spite of this fact, however, they are found to 
progress faster than the children taught indoors. 

Reports from the various fresh air schools 
have so far been very encouraging, and they 
are gaming wider and wider favor Dr. Jay 
Perkins, in a recent paper read before the New 
England Association of School Superintendents, 
at Boston, said. 

^Tt has been found that children with tuber- 
culosis of the bones and of the glands 
( scrofula) are very amenable to treatment 
Thus, the Sea Breeze Hospital at Coney Island 
has obtained excellent results in treating these 
conditions as found among the poor in New 
York . . Children having acute tubercu- 

losis should never be permitted in the public 
schools The fresh air schools of the present 
day are for any children physically below par, 
whether they have latent tuberculosis or not 
The real relations of tuberculosis to the fresh 
air school should be that the wide-spread cam- 
paign against tuberculosis has given a stimulus 
for more rational methods of living and that 
the majority of physically imperfect children, 
and, m many instances, of apparently per- 
fect children, are infected with tuberculosis 
. . The proper time to teach these things 
is during childhood We should teach the next 
generation while they are still children, and 
we have a chance to, the essentials of hygiene 
and right living, as well as mathematics and 
English and an appreciation of the beautiful ® 
The idea is very prevalent — may, indeed, 
be said to be all but universal, that tuber- 
culosis is a disease of the lungs exclusively; 
and that it can affect no other organ Such, 
however, is not the case, and almost any part 
of the body can be attacked by the bacilli 
of tuberculosis Thus, we may have tuber- 
culosis of the bones, of the skin, of the in- 
testines, etc The tubercular products of 
the invasion of the body by the bacillus 
tuberculosis are regarded as primary and 
secondary, according as they are present at 
that part of the body which directly receives 
the organisms, or as they are dependent upon 
the transfer of the latter to parts remote from 
the region of their admission and immediate 
effects This differing relation is also ex- 
pressed by the terms local and general tubercu- 
losis. In the former, the bacilli excite the 
growth of tubercle only at a given part of the 
body. Their apparent effects may be wholly 
limited to this region, and it not rarely happens 
that the same is quite distant from the channels 
through which the bacilli are admitted A 
general tuberculosis occurs when the latter are 
disseminated over the body, and their effects, 
especially the production of numerous tubercles, 
are found at various parts The scrofulous 
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and lymphatic glands are particularly liable to boiling point. This serves to make the infant 
become affected The bacilli are found in the susceptible to human tuberculosis or to kill the 
blood-vessels, thus proving their passage to bovine bacilli. 

every part of the body. Tuberculosis ^ of the ®It is my opinion that if all the children 
skin has frequently been noted — showing the under the age of one year drank raw milk, 
direct communication between the respiratory the death rate from milk infection would be 
centres and the cutaneous membranes and half the total death rate, instead of only g 
glands per cent. At present, about lo per cent of the 

One of the most essential factors in the infants in the city die of tuberculosis. A great 
diet for consumption is the food^supply, which many deaths that are supposed to result from 
is most important At present, it is generally pneumonia and meningitis really result from 
agreed that a liberal diet of milk, eggs, butter, tuberculosis. Our experiments, however, seem 
beef-juice, etc, is the best, and, while there to show conclusively that there are scarcely 
are hygienists and food-experts who contend any cases of milk tuberculosis among children 
that such a diet is far from ideal, it is the over five or adults over i6 years of age. Adults 
one usually given in all cases of this disease, may therefore drink any kind of raw milk with 
nevertheless However, this diet is a very absolute impumty.^^ 

expensive one, and it is often next to impos- These conclusions are not accepted by every 
sible for the poor to obtain it When five or one, however, and it is not believed that, because 
six fresh eggs a day are required, as well as adults die less frequently from milk tubercu- 
three or four quarts of milk, four to eight losis, they therefore cannot be infected in 

ounces of dairy butter, and twenty cents worth this manner. Tt has been said— not without 

of meat for juice— these items alone would justification — that, because adults are <^tougher» 
put them beyond the purse of the very poor, and less easily infected, it is quite unwarrantable 
who are thus prevented by their modest to draw the conclusion that it is impossible for 
incomes from receiving proper food. In New them to be infected in this way. That milk 
York, the daily rations, for raw material alone, can impart tuberculosis is evidenced by the 

would cost from 42 to 65 cents a day But fact that infants are frequently infected; 

there is reason to think that this is excessive — indeed, Doctor Park admits infection would 
both in the quantity of food allowed, ^ and total one-half of all deaths, if the milk were 
because cheaper bills-of-fare can be contrived drunk ®raw^^ This being so, it has been said 
Recently, Miss Winifred Gibbs, food expert of that the incredibility increases as to adults not 
the New York^ Society for Improving the suffering, as Doctor Park asserts, as a re- 
condition of Children of the Poor, stated that suit of drinking it This is a question, how- 
it is possible to provide a diet containing all the ever, which only future and greatly extended 
essential ingredients for as low as 25 cents a research will settle satisfactorily, 
day; and if the food were bought on a whole- Attention of medical men has lately been 
sale plan, the cost should be reduced to 20 drawn to a method of eradicating this dread 
cents, or even lower. This is a very important disease, proposed by Dr. T M. Haskins, of 
factor, as we have seen, and it is earnestly to be Wheeling, W Va , and first put into practice by 
hoped^ that those in authority will succeed him. It consists in removing the infected por- 
in their efforts to furnish school lunches at the tion of the lung or lungs by means of an opera- 
smallest minimum pnce tion John Black, suffering from the disease. 

One important announcement was recently had heard of a case treated in this manner years 

made by Dr William H Park, of the New York before, and he himself requested the operation. 
Board of Health, regarding the transmissibility His chest was opened, and the apex of one lung 
of infection from cows to human beings, as a removed. In the former case, the patient died 
lesult of drinking milk As a result of ex- within two years of the operation; in the 

tended experiments. Doctor Park asserted that present instance, it is as yet too soon to tell 
there was no danger of contagion in this what the result will be Among physicians 
manner — at least for adults, though it was generally, no faith m this method of treatment 
admitted that several infants had been infected exists. In the first place, it is doubted if the 
in this manner. After conducting several hun- bacilli can be eradicated in this manner. But 
dred tests, it was found that the milk of even if they could, there is strong reason for 
tuberculous cows was not injurious to the thinking that very few men could withstand 
health of anyone more than 16 years old; and such an operation, and recover — let alone 
seldom to anyone between the ages of 5 and patients suffenng from tuberculosis. When the 
16. It was stated, however, that all the ®cruaal® lung is cut into, m this manner, it nearly always 
experiments had been conducted with guinea collapses, and would probably do so in these 
pigs Speaking of his expenments, Doctor cases also. The infected portion might be 
Park said. removed; but, as one physician said, at the 

^We find that, with the methods now used in time, ®of what use is that if the patient dies?® 
New York City, only about 9 per cent of those Within the past few months, however, an- 
dying of tuberculosis m infancy, and very other method of treatment for the disease has 
few above that age, have milk tuberculosis. been suggested, which supplements instead of 
*^^Our report will be taken by the followqys displacing the ordinary hygienic methods of 
of Koch as tending to prove the great scien- open air, good food, and plenty of rest. This 
tific assertion that bovine tuberculosis is not was suggested by Dr. Antonio Maggiorani, of 
transmissible I do not agree with Koch. To Rome, who came to America in order to con- 
my mind the small percentage of bovine tuber- fer with a number of physicians here who had 
culosis among babies under one year is due to been combating the disease by the usual 
the fact that the majority of the infants take methods He read a paper at Boston describ- 
milk from the parent, or from the bottle after ing his system, the details of which, are, how- 
the milk has been heated to pretty nearly the ever, not as yet given. It is known to be a 
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species of inhalation, however; and by its aid 
it IS stated that cures are often effected within 
two months; and many in from eight months 
to a year. Immunitj^ seems also to be conferred 
upon the patient The chief ingredients used 
by Doctor Maggioram in the liquid which medi- 
cates the air inhaled by the consumptive are 
iodine, formaldehyde, and chloroform, used 
with atomizers and arsenical water In con- 
junction, he also uses some hj^dro-electric 
therap3% which includes fomentations or baths, 
according to the condition of the patient 

The point raised by the Italian savant was 
that he doubted the value of the present-day 
treatments, which work only through the blood, 
arguing that since the bacilli themselves have 
no blood-vessels, remedies that come through the 
blood are not likely to affect them, while he 
has found that his medicated air kills them As 
yet, no thorough tnal of this treatment has 
been made in this country; and the older meth- 
ods continue to meet with good results 

Red Cross, The Double. — The international 
emblem of the cruisade against tuberculosis 
This double red cross was first suggested, as 
the symbol of the International Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Assoaation, in Berlin in Oct 1902, by Dr. 
G. Sersiron, of Paris, who became assoaate 
secretary of U Association Centrale Frangaise 
Centre la Tuberculosa Dr. Sersiron's proposal 
was adopted at the Berlin meeting and a move- 
ment was at once started to secure offiaal 
recognition and protection for the double cross 
from European governments 

The double red cross is similar in shape to 
a cross used frequently in the Greek Catholic 
Churches, and also to the Lorraine cross of 
France. The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis in the 
United States has adopted the proportions of 
9 for the length of the cross to 5 for the width 
of the arms, wnth a space one-ninth of the 
length between the arms 

In 1902, when the double Red Cross was 
adopted, there were not more than a half dozen 
associations for the prevention of tuberculosis 
organized on a wide basis. To-day, under the 
banner of anti-tuberculosis crusade, associations 
have been formed in almost every civilized 
country in the world. Even China is beginning 
to take action along this line, while in Turkey, 
India, Japan, the Philippines, South Africa, 
Australia, Iceland and in all the European 
countries active societies are at work. 

In the United States, from four independent 
associations in 1902, the double red cross now 
enlists a carefully organized national movement 
tmder which are affiliated more than 30 State 
bodies and 420 local societies If to these 
agencies are added the local, state and national 
governments enrolled in anti-tuberculosis work, 
the double red cross becomes the symbol of 
the greatest organized campaign for the preven- 
tion of disease that the world has ever loiown. 
Tucker, Beverly Dandridge, coadjutor 
P. E bishop of Southern Vir^nia, and 233d in 
succession in the American episcopate b Rich- 
mond, Va , 9 Nov 1846 He received his 
education abroad in England and Switzerland, 
and later attended the University of Toronto, 
Can, and studied theology at the Alexandna, 
Va , Theological Seminary, where he was 
graduated in 1873. During the Civil War he 
served in the Virginia Artillery C S. A., and 


in 1873 was ordered deacon and advanced to 
the priesthood in 1875 He was rector of 
Protestant Episcopal Churches in Richmond 
county, Va, 1873-82, and of St. Paul’s, Norfolk, 
Va, 1892-1906, and was elected coadjutor to the 
Rt Rev Alfred Magee Randolph (qv.) bishop 
of the diocese of Southern Virginia He was 
consecrated 3 Oct. 1906, by Bishops Randolph, 
Peterkin, and Gibson The honorary degree of 
D D. was conferred on him by Roanoke College. 
He is the author of several Confederate memo- 
rial verses and essays 

Tungsten. The production of tungsten in 
the United States has been on the decrease, 
during the past few years. Thus, in 1908, the 
domestic production of tungsten ore, reduced 
to an equivalent of ore carrying 60 per cent of 
tungstic trioxide, (WOs), the ordinary com- 
meraal basis in the United States, was 671 
short tons, valued at $229,955, as against 1,640 
tons, valued at $890,048, in 1907. The statistics 
at present available from foreign countries 
show similar decline Tungsten is used chiefly 
as an alloy for tool steel, to which it imparts 
the property of holding temper at a much 
higher temperature than high-carbon steels. 
It is especially valuable for lathe tools, since 
a much higher speed may be attained in work; 
and it is said that five times as much work may 
be done by a lathe, employing tungsten-steel 
tools, though this is denied in some quarters. 
It IS generally believed that tungsten is used 
extensively in armor-plate for war vessels, but 
this is not the case, since the ability to resist 
sudden shock is not imparted to steel by tung- 
sten. As the melting point of tungsten is very 
high — about 3,o8o"C — the metal is valuable for 
use as a filament in incandescent electric lamps, 
and such lamps are constantly coming into 
common use ®The whiteness of the light given 
by the tungsten filament,® says the Scientific 
American Supplement, 29 Jan. 1910, ^^makes it 
much superior to that of carbon, and the 
efficiency of the tungsten lamp is more than 
twice as great as that of the carbon lamp. 
Thousands of filaments can be made from a 
pound of tungsten® Tungsten salts are used 
in fireproofing cloth for curtains, draperies, etc., 
m weighing silks, in glass-making, and for 
many other similar purposes 

Tunis. A petty kingdom in northern Africa, 
Africa, under control of France. 

Area and Population — The area of Tunis 
is about 50,000 square miles. This includes a 
portion of the Sahara Desert The population 
13 estimated at 2,000,000, the majority of whom 
are Bedouin Arabs. There are about 60,000 
Jews in the country, and more than 34,600 
French At last census, the foreign population 
was put at 128,900, including 81,150 Italians, and 
10,300 Anglo-Maltese. The capital town is 
Tunis, with 227,500 inhabitants 

Government and Finance — The nominal 
sovereign is Sidi Mohamed en Nasr Bey, bom 
in 1855 Prior to French occupation, the coun- 
try gave allemance to the Sultan of Turkey. 
The present Government is administered under 
a French Minister Resident-General, assisted 
by nine heads of departments, seven of whom 
are French and two Tunisian For administra- 
tive purposes Tunis is divided into 13 districts, 
under district governors, who, in turn, are 
assisted by native functionanes.. All the Euro- 
pean powers have at various times recognized 
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the right of France in Tunis. The revenue and 
expenditure for 1910 amounted to about $9,440,- 
000 The debt of the country approximates $71,- 
900,000^ The Government contracted a loan in 
1907 for railway construction, amounting to 
$25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 was guaranteed 
by France. 

I^eligion^ Education and Justice — The ma- 
jority of the population is Mohammedan There 
are about 35 jOOO Roman Catholics, among whom 
25 of their clergymen officiate There are mem- 
bers of the Greek Church, of the English 
Church, and of French Protestant bodies. 
At last report, there were 158 schools for 
public instruction, 21 private schools, and 
five lycees and colleges Pupils totalled 
22,350; 5,600 were French; 3,500 Mussul- 

mans; 5,500 Jews, 5,850 Italians, etc There 
are about 1,425 Mussulman primary schools 
assisted by Government appropriations The 
Alawi college has a normal department, with 
125 pupils, and a primary department with 450 
pupils The Carnot school for secondary in- 
struction has an enrollment of 700 pupils Jus- 
tice in Tunis is administered in French tribu- 
nals, for Europeans, and between Europeans 
and natives, and in native courts for the ad- 
justment of native differences Police-court 
convictions, last returns, numbered 5,580, and 
about 2,300 persons were convicted m the courts 
of correction 

Production, Industry, and Trade — Agricul- 
ture is the most valuable industry of the coun- 
try The most recent available statistics place the 
production of wheat at 4,550 tons ; barley, 4,450 
tons, oats, 26,700 tons; the wine output at 
2,200,090 gallons Date palms, according to 
the same figures, numbered 1,350,000, and olive 
trees were grown on about 500,000 acres Other 
products^ are almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, and cork Mines 
worked numbered 32, at last report ^ Copper, 
lead, zinc, etc,^ are mined The live-stock 
industry is flourishing. Fisheries are valuable, 
sardines, anchovies, allaches, tunny fish, and 
other kinds being caught There are spinning 
and weaving works; slipper, pottery, and mat- 
ting manufactures; silk weaving factories; 
and tannenes. The^ trade as given in latest 
commercial reports is about as follows: Im- 
ports iron, etc, $2,575,000; machinery, $2,045,- 
000; flour. $2,030,000; cotton goods, $1,930,000; 
grain, $1,890,000; coal, $860,000; timber, $680,- 
000; sugar, $600,000; tissues and wool, $335r 
000; tobacco, $270,000; and oil, $215,000. 
Exports: olive oil, $6,335,000; esparto grass, 
$3,085,000; oats, $850,000; zinc ore, $840,000; 
copper ore, $830,000; hides, $830,000; cattle, 
$290,000; wool, fco; wheat, $225,000; barley, 
$150,000; lead ore, $60,000; and phosphates, $60,- 
000. The 3 leading countnes in Tunisian trade 
are France, Algeria and Great Britain 

Shipping, Railwavs, Telegraphs and Posts . — 
In 1908, 13,240 vessels entered at the ports of 
Tunis Of a tonnage entered, 1,905,800 tons 
represented French trade; 1,422,795 tons Italian; 
and 299,680 British. In that year there were 
665 miles of railway line in the country; 2,455 
miles of telegraphs, operated through 173 offices; 
120 telephone systems, with 3,000 miles of wire; 
and 384 postoffices, transmitting and receiving 
a total of 40,361,275 letters and other postal 
packets 

Tunnels. See Subways and Tunnels. 


Turbine Engine. During the last few 
3’-ears, the American designers have built the 
largest turbines m the world- The day has 
passed when it was only the European who 
could design and construct first-class machinery 
to meet the most severe requirements Some of 
the great turbines designed and constructed on 
this side of the water are the four 13,000 horse- 
power two-runner Francis turbines now operat- 
ing in the plant of the Toronto Paper Company 
at Niagara Falls, and the four 9,000 horse- 
power, two-runner Francis turbines, installed 
in the Little Falls plant of the Washington 
Water Power Company The head of the 
Toronto turbines is 133 feet, speed 250 revolu- 
tions per minute, quantity of water required 
per turbine 1,060 cubic feet per second, and of 
the Little Falls plant, head 66 feet, speed 150 
revolutions per minute, quantity of water re- 
quired per turbine 1,500 cubic feet per second. 
The highest powered turbines in the world 
have also been designed and built by Americans. 
One is the four 18,000 horse power single run- 
ner Francis turbine now operating in the power 
house of the Great Western Power Company 
on the Feather River at Oroville, California. 
Its ultimate head is 525 feet, speed 400 revolu- 
tions per minute, and when it is operated at 
wide open gate under the 525 foot head, each 
turbine is capable of developing 20,000 mechan- 
ical horse power All this was the outcome of 
a new American School of design in that 
field The circumstances creating it were the 
necessity of directly connecting turbines and 
making it necessary to predetermine the speed 
efficiency of the head and power. This re- 
quired that each turbine be specially designed 
and that the design be completed before any 
construction was started A turbine costs any- 
where from $5,000 to $50,000, round numbers, 
hence it is too costly to be built as an experi- 
ment. ^ Another reason for the new method was 
that high efficiency must be guaranteed and in. 
many cases under a severe penalty for non- 
fulfillment. The matenal, workmanship and 
performance as well, must m most cases be- 
guaranteed by the builder for a stated length 
of time from the date when the wheel is placed 
in commercial operation It is also provided 
that the runners and guide vanes must ^ be 
designed to withstand the severe conditions im- 
posed by high heads without erosion Prior to 
the construction of turbine wheels for the first 
great hydro-electric installations at Niagara 
Falls, the typical Amencan turbine was made 
from stock patterns and listed after the manner 
of high speed steam engines. There were 
catalogues and price lists published by various 
manufacturers, which ^ gave the power, speed 
and prices of the various runners of all sizes 
and shapes, having all conceivable combinations 
of inflow areas, discharge areas and vane cur- 
vatures. These runners were built by what is 
called the cut and try method The inspiration 
of the designer would play a dominant part, 
then the runner would be tested in a testing 
flume The result was seldom perfect at the 
start. The patterns for the runner would be 
changed in parts and the test repeated This 
process was kept up until the runner^ was 
brought to a high standard of efficiency 
Much of this work was done at the Holyoke 
Testing flume In the evolution of turbine 
design in America, no factor played a more 
important part Up to 1910, more than 1,800 
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turbines have been tested there. The flume the end of each of the turbines there is a 
is best adapted to the testing of wheels that dnving pinion, which is connected with a flex- 
are from 27 to 42 inches in diameter, approx- ible coupling between the pinion shaft and the 
imately When the flume was built, the turbine, the pinion on each side of the vessel 
wheels were of a much lower capacity and being geared into a wheel coupled to a pro- 
it was not designed to handle the large volume peller shaft. A reversing turbine is mcorpor- 
of water discharged by high-speed wheels 45 ated in the exhaust casing of the low pressure 
inches in diameter or greater. The power of all turbine. The air, circulating, feed and bilge 
wheels at the Holyoke flume is determined by pumps are of the usual design for tramp steam- 
fnction brakes of which there are several sizes, ers and driven by means of a crank or connect- 
The water is measured according to a Francis ing rod coupled to the forward end of the gear 
formula by a sharp crested weir of adjustable wheel shaft The turbine and pinion shaft 
width. The width of the weir is adjusted ac- bearings under forced lubrication, similar 
cording to the discharge of the wheel in order to ordinary turbine practise The teeth of the 
to bring the head on the weir within the pinions and gear wheel are lubricated by means 
limits of the expenments on which the Francis of a spray pipe extending the full width of the 
formula is based These stock turbines have face of the wheel Independent oil pumps are 
met the conditions for which they were intended fitted for supplying oil to the bearings and the 
and the market for them has grown. Their gear wheel with a view to the possibility of 
principal field of application is for heads under experimenting with different lubricants for the 
100 feet and for capacities not exceeding 2,000 gear wheel, the oiling system for the bearings 
horse power The stock turbine has an advan- being separated from that of the gear wheel, 
tage over that made to order because there are The high pressure turbine is 3 feet maximum 
no development charges and the resulting low diameter by 13 feet over all length; and the low 
first cost of the apparatus. The manufacturer pressure, 3 feet 10 inches in diameter by 12 
can, in most cases, supply a standard machine feet 6 inches in length The turbines are 
which can be adapted to fulfill the conditions, designed similar to a land one, being balanced 
Stock turbines as a class have experienced much for steam thrust only, the propeller thrust being 
trouble from erosion of the wheel vanes, taken up by the ordinary thrust block of the 
especially when they have been applied to horse shoe type, which is fitted aft of the gear 
higher heads. Erosion is primarily dependent wheel A condenser together with a vacuum 
upon the design. The hydraulic design must be augmenter, was^ fitted with the turbine installa- 
very close to perfection, in order to eliminate tion The cooling surface of the condenser is 
it, and the allowable variations from the stand- 1,165 feet The vessel was put to sea on four 
ard should be very small The turbines com- occasions The results showed that under nor- 
prising the first great installation at Niagara mal full-speed steaming conditions, there was an 
were of foreign design but American manu- increase of about i knot obtained with the 
facture The latter then entered the field of same coal consumption The turbines and 
bulling turbines to order, instead of merely geanngs have given no trouble and have worked 
keeping them in stock. An early one built was satisfactory, with very little noise or vibration, 
the four 2,000 horse power Foumeyron, out- throughout the trials There is also no appre- 
ward flow, reaction turbines, for the Utica Gas ciable wear on the teeth or bearings The 
and Electric Company to operate under head complete and most satisfactory solution for 
of 266 feet and run at a speed of 366 revolutions slow speed vessels would appear to be by means 
per minute Another was the two 6,000 horse of gearing, provided the losses m transmission, 
power, inward flow, Francis turbines, designed first cost and cost of maintenance are not too 
and built for the Shawinigan Water Power great Many forms of gearing, mechanical, 
Company with a head, 125 feet, speed 180 rev- electncal and hydraulic, have been proposed or 
olutions per minute applied on a small scale. The first application 

The steam turbine as a marine factor in of the helical spar gearing to drive a propeller 
vessels of slow normal speed is yet to arrive, ‘^^.s made by the Parsons Marine Steam Tur- 
The high initial cost and the inferior economy Company. This was in 1897. The tur- 
in steam is one reason. Another is that no h^^e was of 10 horse power geared to two 
promising scheme has yet been evolved having wheels, each wheel dnving a propeller shaft 
for its obj'ect the modification of the turbine The revolutions of the propeller were 1,400 per 
or propellor so as to reduce the efficient speed nunute and the ratio of the gear 14 to i A 
of revolution of the former and increase that turbine of the Parsons type with a reversing 
of the latter for vessels of 12 knots sea speed turbine on the same shaft was incorporated in 
and under. The only approach to meet these same^ casing The gear was single helical, 
conditions, if we except geanng propositions, The turbine took part of the thrust of the pro- 
has been in the combination system, where the peller, the remaining thrust being taken on the 
turbine plays secondary part in the equipment, thrust bearing in the gear casing. The air, 
by utilizing the lower portion of the expansion circulating and oil pumps were driven by worm 
of the steam between the low pressure cylinder gearing off one of the screw shafts ^ The 
of the reciprocating engine and the condenser launch was 22 feet over all and attained a 
In the summer of 1909, the Turbinia Works speed of 9 miles an hour. The helical and 
Company decided to test turbines mechanically double helical gear of fine pitch, suited to high 
geared to the screw shaft of an existing typical speeds of rotation, was first introduced by 
slow speed vessel. For this purpose, The Doctor DeLaval of Stockholm, and has been 
Vespasian, a cargo vessel, was purchased Its extensively used in^ connection with his turbine 
propelling machinerj^ now consists of two tur- for many years, with success and at moderate 
bines in ^series,® viz, one high pressure and cost of maintenance 

one low pressure, the high pressure turbine Turkey. An empire occupying the penin- 
feeing placed bn the starboard side of the sula known as Turkey in Europe, in the south- 
vessel and the low pressure on the port At eastern part of that continent, and having as 
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its dependencies Asia Minor, Crete, Cyprus, 
Samos, Armenia and Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, Tripoli and Benghazi 
in Afnca ^ It is sometimes known as the Otto- 
man Empire, from Othman, the founder, and 
dates from the year 1299 

Area and Population — The area and popula- 
tion of the Empire, including States nominally 
subject, is as follows Total area, 1,565,020 
square miles ; total population, 35,414,500 

The population in the European provinces 
under immediate Turkish rule is a mixture 
of all the races of Eastern Europe, except the 
Russians Turks of the Fmno-Tartar race, 
Greeks and Albanians are about equally numer- 
ous and form nearly 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation ; ^ there are also Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians, Armenians, Magyars, Gypsies, Jews 
and Circassians Asiatic Turkey has a large 
Turkish population, with about 4,000,000 Arabs, 
numerous Kurds, Jews, and the races already 
mentioned The population of the chief towns 
is as follows Constantinople, 1,106,000; Salon- 
ika, 150,000; Adnanople, 70,000; Smyrna, 201,- 
000; Bagdad, 145,000, Damascus, 260,000; 
Aleppo, 200,000; Beirut, 120,000, Brussa, 76,- 
303; Kaisarieh, 72,000; Kerbela, 65,000; Mosul, 
61,000; Mecca, 60,000; Barsa, 60,000, Medmeh, 
50,000; Homs, 70,000; Hama, 60,000; Konia, 
00,000; Sivas or Sebasteiz, 43,100; Jerusalem, 
70,000; Jaffa, 45,000; Rodosto, 42,000; Gaza, 
40,000; Erzerum, 38,900; Bitlis, 38,800; Ire- 
bizond, 35,000; and Diarbekr, 34,000. 

Government - — The reigning Sultan, Moham- 
med V, is the 35th in male descent of the house 
of Othman, and the 29th since the conquest of 
Constantinople He was bom 3 Nov 1844, son 
of Sultan Abdul Medjid, and succeeded to the 
throne on the deposition of his elder brother, 
Abdul Hamid II, 27 April 1909 The fund- 
amental laws of the Empire are based on the 
precepts of the Koran ; next to this come 
the laws of the Multeka, a code formed of the 
supposed sayings and doings of the Prophet, 
and the decisions of his immediate successors. 
Another code of laws, the Cahon nameh, 
formed by Solyman the Magnificent from a 
collection of decrees issued by him and his 
predecessors, is held important, but merely as 
an emanation of human authority. Forms of 
constitution have been drawn up from time to 
time since 1856, but until 1908 the rule of the 
Sultan was based on the precepts of the Koram 
On 24 July 1908, an Imperial Irade promul- 
gated a constitution embracing an elective leg- 
islature The Turkish Cabinet as reorganized 
5 May I9c^, consists of the following; members : 
Grand Vizier; Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and of Justice; President of the Council of 
State; Ministers of War, the Marine, Public 
Instruction, the Interior, Finance, Public Works 
and Commerce, Mines, ^ Forests and Agricul- 
ture, and Pious Foundations; and the Sheik-ul- 
Tslam The empire is divided into Vilayets or 
Provinces, these into Sanjaks or minor prov- 
inces, these into Kazas or districts. A Vali or 
governor general appointed by the Sultan is 
placed at the head of eadhi Vilayet, All^ sub- 
jects, however humble their ongin, are eligible 
to the highest offices in the State, 

The Harem is regarded as a permanent State 
institution, and all children born therein are 
considered legitimate and of equal lineage The 
Sultan is succeeded by his eldest son, but bnly 


in case there are no uncles or cousins of 
greater age. 

Finance . — The Turkish Government pub- 
lishes no financial accounts or estimates. When 
unable to meet its liabihties, it made an arrange- 
ment with Its creditors, confirmed by the Irade 
of Dec. 1881, and modified by that of i Sept 
1903. A Council of Administration at Constan- 
tinople was appointed, and received for distn- 
bution among the bondholders the funds denved 
from the excise duties, the Bulganan, Eastern 
Rumelian and Cyprus tribute, and the tax on 
Persian tobacco. (In 1908 Bulgaria declared 
its independence of Turkey). The first official 
budget was published in March 1909 In 1909, 
by the Russo-Turkish agreement, Russia re- 
linquished 40 out of 74 annuities of iT 350,000. 
G£Ti=$436). a loan of £T 7,000,000 was 
raised in that year. The budget for 1910-II 
IS as follows : Estimated revenue, iT 25,848,332 ; 
estimated expenditure, fT 30,270,246; Turlash 
debt, £T 104,108,156; smking fund and interest, 
£T 3^32.567. 

Of debts which are not loans, the most 
important is the balance of the Russian war 
indemnity. There is a debt of £T 273,494 for 
the Damascus railway. 

Ar 7 ny — See Armies of the World. 

Navy . — See Navies of the World 

Education and Religion — The prevailing 
religion in Turkey is Mohammedan, which 
claims the vast majority of the population of 
Asiatic Turkey, but only about half that of 
European Turkey Nine non-Mohammedan 
creeds are reco^ized by the Turkish Govern- 
ment; Latins, Franks or Catholics who use the 
Roman Liturgy, and are descendants of the 
Genoese and Venetian settlers, or proselytes ; 
Orthodox Greeks; Bulgarians under their 
Exarch at Constantinople ; Armenians under 
their Patriarch at Constantinople, but under the 
supreme spiritual control of a Catholicos at 
Echmiadzin in the Russian Caucasus; Synans 
and United Chaldeans under their Patriarch at 
Mosul ; Maronites under their Patriarch at 
Kanobin in Mount Lebanon ; Protestants, whose 
converts are chiefly Armenian; Jews; Nestor- 
lans or Assyrian Christians under the Patriarch 
Mar Shimun of Kochannes These have the 
pnvilege of possessing their own ecclesiastical 
rule, and the Patriarchs, the Exarch, and the 
Chacham^Baschi or high-rabbi of the Jews 
possess, in^ consequence of this, considerable 
power and influence 

In Constantinople, about half the settled in- 
habitants are Mussulman. In the Turkish 
Islands in the ^Egean Sea, the people number 
296,800 Christians to 27,200 Mussulmans The 
Mohammedan clergy are subordinate to the 
Sheik-ul-Islam; their offices are hereditary and 
they can only be removed by imperial irade. 
The number of mosques in the Empire is 2,120, 
of which 379 are in Constantinople. The num- 
ber of the clergy is 11,600 1,780 elementary 

schools are connected with the mosques, where 
education is given free. Elementary education 
is nominally obligatory for boys from 6 to ii 
years of age, and for girls from 6 to 10 years 
of age. The schools of vanous descriptions 
number about 36,230, and have about 1,331,200 
pupils. There are various private schools and 
mission schools, an Impenal art school, a great 
National school (Greek), of old foundation, 
with 400 students, and a Greek theological sim- 
inary with 80 students. 
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Agriculture.— is an agricultural employed in weaving silk, cotton and woolen 
country, with a rich soil and considerable nat- fabrics on hand looms, tins is one of the 
ural resources, but the methods employed are oldest industries of Turkey The fisheries are 
primitive. The chief products of Turkey in important as a source of revenue, though the 
Europe are tobacco, cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, methods are antiquated The Bosporus fish- 
almonds, grapes, olives, all kinds of fruits, eries alone yield some $1,250,000 a year 
coffee, madder, gums and opium Coffee is Mother-of-pearl is found in the Red Sea and 

grown in the Hodeida region, and opium is pearls in the Persian Gulf 

an important crop in Konia The tobacco crop The shawls, rugs and carpets of the various; 

in the Latakia district in 1909 amounted to provinces of Turkey have been famous from 

3,300,000 lbs. In wine vras produced to very ancient times, and are still, though the 

the amount of 94,567,103 kilos, and spirits to industry has been somewhat demoralized by the 
the amount of 13,581,510; and 7,512,311 kilos introduction of foreign dyes, which have dis 
of beer were brewed. There were 153,615 wine placed to some extent the vegetable dyes and 
growers and 177,796 distillers. In the provinces other preparations which do not fade or injure 
of Brussa and Ismid 7,548 kilos of cocoons the fabric, and whose secret, as sometimes hap- 
were produced, and 35,873 kilos of raw silk pens, only one person knows The genuine 
were consumed in local industries. Extensive Turkish rug or carpet has a design especially 
mulberry plantations have been founded m suited for the use to which it is to be put, and 
various parts of the Empire, and 250,000 plants every color is chosen to that end Thus, a rug 
are annually distributed by the Government, intended for the hearth would be so designed 
which also encourages the production of oil and colored that its hues would be brought out 
of roses by supplying stocks of rose-plants A in full richness only by the light of flames, at 
feature of the agricultural development of Pal- that angle from which the light would fall from 
estine is the presence of Jewish and German a hearth fire Many of the designs also are 
colonists; near Jaffa there are nine of the symbolic, and some have been transmitted from 
former with a total population of 5,000, culti- generation to generation m one family Armen- 
vating about 15,000 acres The colonies consist ian lace, a very delicate variety of needle-lace, 
mainly of Russian Jews. is beginning to be known m this country The 

The Anatolian Railway Company in 1907 genuine Turkish brasswork, though somewhat 
cooperated with the Turkish Government in rare in this country, is as unique in its crafts- 
the construction of irrigation works in Konia; manship as the weaving, some of the carving 
a German firm will complete them in about five of the brass is so delicate that it must be done 
years, and it is hoped that thereby about 132,- under water. 

500 acres will be brought under cultivation. An industry peculiar to certain provinces, of 

In Tripoli barley and wheat are grown, also which Adana is one, is the manufacture of tahin 
dates, olives, oranges and lemons, esparto grass from sesame seed, which is first soaked in 
and sponges are exported, and cattle and sheep bnne, the kernels extracted, then the kernels 
are bred. Sponges are also a rather important are roasted and ground into pulp between stone 
product of the coast of the Mediterranean, rollers The pulp is used in the preparation of 
The sheep of Kurdistan produce a wool which a native confectionery called halva The ship- 
is peculiarly suited to its uses of rug-making, ments taken to the United States in 1909 for 
Evports and Imports — The total imports in the use of Greeks and Svnans in this country, 
1908 were 2,510,000,000 piastres, and the total ex- were valued at $11,423 Smyrna also produces 
ports 2,131,500,000 piastres. The chief imports a great deal of sesame seed of very fine quality, 
are • Rice, sugar, flour, coffee, drugs, petroleum. Cotton seed is an article of export, and olive 
timber, leather, hides, linen, woolen stuffs, cash- oil is manufactured in Smyrna and elsewhere, 
mere and iron goods. The chief exports: Raw Communications — Tht total length of rail- 
silk, cocoons, opium, barley, acorns, coffee, olive way in the Empire in 1909 was 4,075 miles, 1,239 
oil, figs, cotton, mohair, ores, carpets and eggs miles being in Europe. The lines are Salonika- 
The imports and exports by countries show Monastir 136 miles, Constantinople-Salonika 
the trade with Great Britain, Austria, France, 3I7; Oriental Railways, 786, in Europe; in Asia 
Italy, Russia and Germany to have been most the Haidar- Pasha- Angora, 358 miles; Eshki- 
important, in the order given, but the imports Shekir-Konia, 283 ; Mudania-Brussa, 25 , Smyr- 
from Great Britain are usually more than na-Cassaba, 165, Alasheir-Afion-Karahissar, 156; 
double those of any other country save Austria. Smyma-Aidin, 320; Konia-Eregli-Persian Gulf, 
Manufactures and Minerals — Tht Turkish 125; Mersina-Adana, 42, Beirut-Damascus, 96; 
provinces, especially in Asiatic Turkey, are full Rayak- Aleppo, 295 ; Damascus-Medina, 812 ; 
of mineral wealth which is but little worked. Jaffa- Jerusalem, 54, and Haifa-Deran, 105 
Among the mineral products are chrome, silver. The mercantile navy in 1909 consisted of 
manganese, antimony, copper (the mine^ near 110 steamers of 69,440 tons, and 936 sailing 
Trebizond is said to be one of the largest in the vessels of 202,609 tons In 1908 at Constan- 
world) ; borax, emery, asphalt, salt, gold, silver, tinople, there entered 14,700 vessels of an aggre- 
mercury, kaolin, arsenic, iron, lithographic gate tonnage of 13,261,446 tons. The liners 
stones, and iron and argentiferous pyrites. visiting that aty are of German, Russian, Aus- 
Brass-tuming and copper work are impor- trian, Italian, Turkish, French, Greek and Egyp- 
tant industries, but are carried on mainly in tian nationality, representing 12 navigation 
small shops or in the houses of the people, for companies There are projects on foot for the 
the manufacture of articles for household use. extension of the railways in various directions, 
The same is true of lace-making, weaving, to the total extent of over 6,000 miles in the 
embroideries and pottery. Concessions have Empire. Electric railways are under construc- 
been granted for glass manufactories, paper tion in and about Smyrna. There are 1,312 
mills and textile looms There are large spin- Turkish post-offices in the Empire, and foreign 
ning and wea\ting factories at Adana and Tar- post-offices are maintained in most of the large 
sus. At Damascus about 10.000 workmen are coast towns by nations commeraally interested, 
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There are 28,890 miles of telegraph lines in 
Turkey. 

Social Conditions — No statistics are avail- 
able as to the conditions regarding crime and 
pauperism, and there is no government system 
for the relief of the latter. The beggars of 
Constantinople are as famous a feature of the 
city as the dogs, but the latter have recently 
been disposed of wholesale, being carried to 
an island and there practically exterminated. 
There is a considerable political party known 
as the Young Turks, which favors progress m 
various directions, the education of the people, 
and, to a certain extent, the foreign education 
of women Many Turkish ladies are now edu- 
cated in the European languages and m various 
other branches of culture Travelers who have 
mingled with the Turkish soldiery report the 
standard of honesty, bravery and generosity 
among the Turks of pure blood as being very- 
high The general life of the people is still as 
distinctly Oriental as ever, and Occidental fash- 
ions, except in the matter of certain luxuries, 
do not make much headway in the Empire The 
population of the Asiatic and African provinces 
IS, of course, largely nomadic 

History, 1910 — When the Young Turk 
party overthrew Abdul Hamid and forced him 
into retirement, they faced many serious pro- 
lems in their attempt to rehabilitate the mis- 
treated State Conditions in every respect had 
become lax and in many instances deplorable- 
Their own party was also not without many 
faults characteristic of the nation, and the task 
of holding together the new government and 
forcing permanent reforms has been one of 
the most remarkable achievements in modern 
political^ activities. They did not meet with 
success in many respects and there was a period 
during the summer and fall of 1910 when the 
political outlook in Turkey was exceedingly 
grave, but the great bulk of the Turkish people 
proved that they were behind the Young Turk 
movement in its general policies, with the result 
that the close of the year saw the new move- 
ment more successful than at any time since 
its inception. 

The chief trouble the Young Turk party 
encountered during 1910 was due to the activ- 
ities of the Albanian people, who attempted to 
assert a national independence of thought and 
religion distasteful to the Moslem belief In 
this respect the Albanians were only emulating 
the Bulgarians to the north and are, in fact, 
closely related to them. They are a hearty 
mountain agncultural people, one of the most 
intelligent in Eastern Europe, who joined with 
the Young Turks in the overthrow of Abdul 
Hamid But as soon as thev took advantage of 
what they considered their leritimate liberty of 
thought^ the Government at Constantinople, be- 
lieving It seemed an attempt to break from the 
Ottoman Empire, subjected the Albanians to 
treatment described as much more harsh than 
any that had been inflicted by Abdul Hamid 
As the continuance of this treatment, in the 
face of strong opposition, threatened the down- 
fall of the new government and establishment 
of a practical dictatorship, it assumed first 
place m the interest of Turkey 

The Albanians, who are a self-assertive, 
although kindly and hospitable people, made no 
secret of the fact that they regarded themselves 
practically as a separate nationality which re- 
mained under Turkish rule through sufferance. 


When word of the activities in Albania reached 
Constantinople, Turgout Paska, with 50,000 men, 
was sent into the mountainous country to re- 
establish the Turkish authority, which they did 
in the most cruel manner. The Albanians hav- 
ing been able to keep alive their national traits 
and customs through 500 years of Turkish rule, 
did not submit kindly to this move, and the open 
defiance with which the Turkish troops were 
greeted throughout the whole region, caused 
the inflicting of imprisonment and banishment 
upon the editors, school teachers and local 
authorities who rule absolutely within their own 
districts The schools were also forcibly closed , 
the Albanian language suppressed , attacks 
and outrages were committed upon almost 
5,000 peaceable citizens who were forced 
to submit to innumerable indignities, but the 
punishment which was most keenly felt was the 
refusal of the Turkish Government to permit 
the Albanians to use the alphabet adopted by 
them at the Congress at Monastir in 1908 The 
Albanians had endeavored to use the Latin, 
instead of the Arabic, characters in the histones 
and writings of the national authors, but the 
Young Turks, declaring the Latin alphabet of 
Jewish ongin, insisted that the Arabic alpha- 
bet be used exclusively. 

The Albanian students added to the bitter- 
ness of the Government by flooding Europe 
with circulars telling of the atrocities which 
were being practiced and calling for interfer- 
ence. They refrained from active measures on 
their own part,^ however, until Oct. 1910 Pre- 
vious to that time there had been innumerable 
skirmishes between the Turkish troops and the 
militia of the country, which has been main- 
tained through hundreds of years. But, on 8 
October, a well defined rebellion became appar- 
ent at Seutari, which had probably been brewing 
for a number of months Seutari lies in the 
heart of European Turkey, near the south- 
eastern extremity of the Lake of Seutari, 45 
miles east of Cattare in Dalmatia. This terri- 
tory has alwavs been in a state of foment, and 
the last rebellion had not been put down six 
months by the dislodgment of the Albanian 
militiamen in the Kachanik Pass when the 
trouble broke out 

This was followed by a period of harshness 
practiced by the Turkish soldiers, not equalled 
for many years. Under the pretext of disarm- 
ing Christians, they laid a heavy hand on all 
sections of the population which had been con- 
nected with former upnsings. Bulgarian and 
Greek Komatijis were the special objects of 
suspicion, and the peasants in the disaffected 
districts were beaten and tortured without 
investigation as to their activities Many towns 
stood siege by the Turkish troops but were 
finally starved out. A country which had been 
-used to the hard ways of oppression for many 
centuries found that it was receiving the harsh- 
est treatment it had ever been subjected to at 
the hands of the men it helped place in power. 

A state of political excitement followed 
in Constantinople, but on 10 Dec. 1910 the 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 123 to 63 
affirmed its confidence in the^ Government and 
settled all question as to its immediate future 
Nevertheless, four days later, Dr. Piza Tewfik, 
a deputy, stirred the Turkish Chamber with an 
arraignment of the cruel treatment of the 
Albanians which showed that free speech had 
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been thoroughly established in the Ottoman 
Empire. He declared that all non-Turkish ele- 
ments had been eliminated. Ismail Haki, 
another deputy, followed and went into the 
Macedonian outrages in detail Ahmed Riza, 
who presided, insisted that the deputies be given 
full power to express their criticism of the 
Government The result of the arraignment 
was a less rigorous course among the Albanians, 
who were forced, at least temporarily, to forego 
their hopes of establishing a nationality of 
their own. 

More serious than the critiasm following 
the Albanian trouble was the difficulty encoun- 
tered in the fall of 1910 to secure $30,000,000 
with which to extend military and naval oper- 
ations. The Young Turks, finding themselves 
approaching once more the status of a first- 
class power, stretched their resources to the 
point where they were compelled to secure the 
loan with the customs receipts, an action Abdul 
Hamid had always refused to allow The 
trouble over the $30,000,000 proved to have 
sufficient foundation to disturb all the European 
Powers and the use of the money ^ to mass 
Turkish troops against the Bulgarians and 
assume a more determined attitude against 
Greece did not please the Powers The political 
leanings of the Young Turks were evidently 
towards the nations in the Triple Alliance and 
its position in relation to them was found to 
threaten the entente cor diale of Europe. Only 
vigorous action prevented a strained situation 
between Great Britain ^ and France when Sir 
Ernest Cassell, the English banker, attempted to 
float the loan, after it had been refused by 
the French bankers Suspecting that the Turks 
would spend the money buying arms and war- 
ships from Germany, France, which is Turkey’s 
largest creditor, refused to take ^ the loan in 
Sept. 1910, and it was not until 10 November 
that the loan was floated by a syndicate of 
German and Austrian bankers Turkey al- 
ready owed France $500,000,000, which is 55 per 
cent of the entire national debt The failure of 
the Grand Vizier to secure the loan in Paris 
resulted in the resignation of Djavid Bey, Min- 
ister of the Treasury, Mahmoud Shefket 
Pasha, Minister of War, and Talaat Bey, Min- 
ister of the Interior, the most conservative 
members of the ministry. It was impossible to 
secure the entire sum at once, on account of 
the financial stringency in Berlin and Vienna, 
but It was to be advanced as needed at 5^ per 
cent interest 

While the expenditures of the Young Turks 
aimed at the rehabilitation of the nation and 
increase in its power, they were not looked 
upon favorably by the French bankers, and 
there was evidence that the power given by the 
large loans would be felt in Turkey The chief 
difficulty the Turks have encountered in respect 
to loans is the fact that the business houses 
and banks are almost entirely in the hands of 
the Armenians and Jews, and the shipping is 
controlled by the Greeks The financial 


and are highly successful. Obligatory educa- 
tion was one of the first laws passed by the 
Young Turks. Even night schools were 
opened where instruction was free Native 
contributors have established many schools In 
Jerusalem, four young men, two Christian and 
two Mohammedans, opened a school which is 
very popular Most of the children, however, 
attend the missionary schools. 

A band of Bedouins, under the leadership 
of Chief Mejilla of El Kerak, in revenge for 
the slaying of a fellow Bedouin, attacked the 
Turkish garrison at Korak in the Turkish 
vilajet of Syria, on 9 Dec 1910, and killed more 
than 100 Christian inhabitants. The uprising 
then became serious and all the troops north 
of Maon were simultaneously attacked 
Turkish railroad employes were also killed. 
The next attack was on El Kerank, a town 
of 2,000 inhabitants, 20 miles east of the Dead 
Sea, where the government officials and their 
families were all killed A batallion of in- 
fantry was blockaded in the fortress Turkish 
troops were hurried to the scene and ended the 
fighting by a decisive batth on 27 December, 
when 450 Bedouins were killed and 600 taken 
prisoners The Turks lost seven officers and 
76 men. A party of American tourists were 
robbed by a band of Bedouins during the 
progress of the insurrection, but were not 
physically injured. 

The first attempt at a census of the Turkish 
Empire, begun in 1910, showed that it had 
many more inhabitants than had been reported. 
Under Abdul Hamid, local governors were in 
the habit of forwarding only a small portion 
of the taxes, and were able to keep the rest by 
making a false report of the number of in- 
habitants from whom collections were made 
Djakeva, officially containing 21,000 inhabitants, 
has been found to have more than 80,000, and 
the whole European Turkey, instead of hav- 
ing only 6,000,000, has it is estimated a popula- 
tion of 12,000,000 

Turks and Caicos Islands. A part of the 
British West Indies, with an area of about 165 
square miles, and a population of about 5,300 
The town of Grand Turk (on an island of that 
name) is the seat of government, and has about 
1,750 inhabitants. The Governor of Jamaica is 
supervisor of the affairs of the islands, which 
are in the immediate charge of six members 
of a Legislative Board, headed by a Commis- 
sioner. with a salary of $3,000. The depend- 
ency has invested surplus balances amounting 
to about $24,500. There are seven primary 
schools with an average attendance of about 
600; government grant-in-aid, $3,000 There is 
a public library at the capital. Salt is one of 
the greatest industnes of the islands, i, 800, 000 
bushels being produced yearly. Other in- 
dustries are sponge and fibre gathering. A 
cable connects the Turks and Caicos Islands 
with Jamaica. 


responsibility of Turkey under the Young TurTVAn+inA 

Turks has not advanced as rapidly as was Turpentine Trust See Trusts. 

anticipated Two- Seed in the Spirit PredesHnation 

The chief advance in Turkey under the rule Baptists. An evangelical Christian denomina- 
of the Young Turks has been in education, tion, making prominent the doctrines of good 
Although, even now, only 5 per cent of the boys and evil, Calvinistic, and holding to absolute 
and I per cent of the girls in the country attend reprobation and predestination. Organized by 
schools, educational establishments have been Daniel Parker, a Baptist minister in Tennessee 
conducted more recently in all the large towns from 1806 to 1836. Statistics for 1907 were^ 
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TYPHOID FEVER 


Churches, 473 ; ministers, 300 ; membership, 

15,851. 

Typhoid Fever. From year to year the 
death rate from typhoid fever falls, as it be- 
comes better understood, and measures taken 
to prevent it are more and more successful' 
Whenever unsanitary conditions prevail, there 
typhoid fever is sure to spread — as during the 
recent forest fires, when the homeless refugees, 
huddled together in camps devoid of sanitary 
conditions, developed typhoid among them. 
Here, as elsewhere, however, it was soon 
stamped out; and there can no longer be any 
doubt but that the disease is definitely under the 
control of medicine ; and that it can never 
again assume the gigantic proportions it has 
in the past. 

For some time it has been known that one 
attack of this disease renders the patient im- 
mune from other attacks Anti-toxins had 
been searched for persistently, but until a short 
time ago without success. It is now believed, 
however, that a successful anti-toxm has been 
found, which will render the man inoculated 
as immune from typhoid as a previous attack 
of the disease. The experiments confirming 
this were carried out in the United States by 
Major F R. Keefer, surgeon in charge at 
Fort Wadsworth, where the experiments were 
conducted 

More than 300 of the artillerymen were vac- 
cinated during these experiments The vac- 
cinations were not compulsory; Doctor Keefer 
called for volunteers, and nearly every man 
responded to the call. About half the officers 
were <<shot>^ also, as it was called. The report 
states: ^Within a short time the anti-toxin 
began to manifest its presence The symptoms 
were redness, slight soreness for about an inch 
around the point of the injections, accompanied 
by headache, backache, feverishness ^d 
nausea These effects were so slight and brief, 
in the majority of cases, as not to interfere 
with the men’s comfort Cultures from the 
blood of several of the men were taken and 
subjected to scientific tests. It was found that 
the virus produced more ^ antibodies^ than the 
disease itself 

^ Ten days later the vaccination w repeated, 
with rather queer results in some cases. At 
the first injection, 500,000,000 killed germs were 
^shot^^ into each man’s arm This was doubled 
on the second occasion Men who had previ- 
ously only been mildly affected by the virus 
took it more decidedly the second time, and just 
the contrary resulted in other cases The third 
and last injection proved the mildest of all. 

Before this, various experiments had been 
conducted in other countries, with more or less 
success. Colonel Leishman, of the Bntish 
Army, vaccinated a number of his men against 
typhoid fever, and, as a result of his experi- 
ments, furnished the following statistics: ^In- 
oculated, 5473; cases of tsrphoid fever, 21; 
deaths, 2, or, per thousand inoculated cases, 
036. Non-inoculated, 6,610; cases of typhoid 
fever, 187; deaths, 26, or, per thousand non- 
inoculated cases 393.® The observations of 
this group of 12,083 men cover a period of more 
than three years. 

The doctors and nurses of the Massachu- 
setts State Hospital have lately been inoculated 
against the germs of typhoid fever. The City 
Hospital has also gone through a very similar 


operation — it being optional. ^ The practice, 
in both cases, was along the lines laid down 
by Sir Almroth Wright, one of the foremost 
bacteriologists and inoculation experts in the 
world. The theory upon which such inocula- 
tions rest is easily enough understood Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that enough dead fever- 
germs are injected into the blood of the patient 
to arouse to action, within him, the latent anti- 
toxin bodies that are in the blood of all 
healthy persons Thus, the patient is said to 
be protected from the disease — and need not 
only be cured from it, when ill The practice 
is asserted by some authorities to be of doubt- 
ful value, and there is, as yet, no complete 
agreement on this score On the whole, how- 
ever, It may be said that there is a considerable 
amount of evidence, tending to show that such 
a method of treatment is both beneficial and 
protective. 

Typhoid is infectious as well as contagious 
It enters the body through the alimentary sys- 
tem and attacks the intestines. Whatever tends 
to befoul the food supply, whether this comes 
directly from a source of contamination or 
indirectly through personal uncleanliness, is 
vary dangerous When there is in the family 
of the neighborhood a person suflFenng from 
typhoid germs, given off by the body of that 
person may enter the water supply, the milk 
of the neighborhood, the food of the family. 
The hands that nurse the patient, for instance, 
may wash the dishes In this and similar ways 
the disease is often transmitted. 

One curious fact has been discovered in 
this connection, ^d that is that persons 
transmitting the disease may escape all con- 
tamination themselves. Metchnikoff has writ- 
ten about this at some length; and the famous 
case of ‘^^Typhoid Mary^^ is well known. She 
communicated the disease to all who came 
into contact with her,^ without contracting the 
disease herself A similar case recently de- 
veloped in Elizabeth, N. J Some peculiarity 
within the body seems to render such persons 
quite immune from the disease. 

Ice has been charged with carrying typhoid 
fever germs, and of being in many ways un- 
hygienic. There is little reason to think that 
such is the case, however Dr. Hibbert W. 
Hill, chief of the Bureau of Epidemiology of 
the Minnesota State Board of Health, studied 
this question, and came to the conclusion that 
very little danger is to be feared from this 
source. He said: 

Ht has been estimated that 250,000 people 
suffer from typhoid fever in the United States 
every year. For the last 20 years, during which 
sufficient attention has been paid to typhoid 
fever to elicit the source of outbreaks, 5,000,000 
people have suffered. From this number 1-1,200 
of I per cent have been attributed to natural 
ice, — all occurring on one outbreak. 

^Ice was taken in one instance from a river 
actually producing typhoid at the time to the 
extent of 7 per cent of the. community, yet 
the ice from that river did not produce a 
single case, and this history was repeated year 
after year. Natural ice, because of its great 
powers of purification, might be taken from 
the same water sources as produce typhoid 
fever, yet could not be held responsible for 
over 1-200 of I per cent of the total water- 
bom typhoid.^ 
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Summing-up the result of recent expen- adjunct to other methods of prophylaxis among 
ments in vaccination, a recent editorial in the troops exposed to infection, (3) it is doubtful 
Medical Record says: if there is an increase of susceptibility follow- 

«Experience has shown that individuals can mg inoculation, (4) vaccination during the 
be vaccinated on the appearance of an epi- disease for therapeutic purposes fails to re- 
demic or at any time during its course, and veal any evidence of a negative phase, (5) the 
that the vaccination not only does not predis- statement that vaccination should not be car- 
pose to infection, but, if given during the in- ned out in the presence of an epidemic is not 
cubation period, actually mitigates the severity justified by the facts m hand, (6) the pro- 
of the disease Indeed . it may be cedure is easily carried out and only excep- 
taken as pretty well proven that no (negative) tionally does it produce severe general 
phase exists Since the introduction of vac- reactions. No untoward results have occurred 
cmation m our army, there have been 135 the above series of 3,640 vaccinations » 

cases of typhoid fever, among approximately Unfortunately, no such progress can be 

75,000 men, and only one of these was m a recorded against typhus fever, and Dr. Howard 
man who had been vaccinated T Ricketts, of the United States Marine Hos- 

The following are Major Russell’s con- pital Corps, a bacteriologist of repute, fell a 
elusions: «(i) Vacmation against typhoid un- victim to the disease while studying it in Mexico 
doubtedlv protects to a very great extent City. So far, all efforts to discover the 
against the disease; (2) it is an indispensable typhus germ have proved futile. 


U CHIDA, Baron Yasuya, Japanese states- Ultra-Microscope. The worker with the 
man b. 1866 At the age of 21 he became microscope has always been hindered by reason 
an attache of the Japanese legation at of the fact that it is impossible to perceive 
Washington. In 1890 he returned to Japan, objects of less diamet-r than his glass is 
having received the appointment of personal capable of magnifying As years have passed, 
secretary to Count Matsu, then minister of microscopes have been constantly improved, 

Agriculture and Commerce. In 1893 he was until now objects can be studied which are 

appointed Secretary of the Japanese legation but a few thousandths of an inch in diameter, 
at London, and from 1^5 to 1897 served in but beyond this it has been impossible to go. 

a similar capacity at Pekin In 1900 Baron Just at the most vital and mteresting point, 

Uchida was Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs when the ultimate constitution of matter, and 
at Tokio, from 1901 to 1906 he was Japanese more particularly of living matter, seemed about 
Minister at Pekin; from Feb 1907 to Nov. to be grasped, where it seemed possible that 
1910 he has been Japanese Diplomatic repre- further magnification might render apparent 
sentative at Vienna, when he was appointed some of the very processes of life itself, the 
Japanese Ambassador to the United States, to chemist and the biologist have been brought to 
succeed Baron Kogoro Takahira. a halt, the ultimate limit of human ingenuity 

, A T> . . , bad been reached, the investigator was ever 

Uganda. A Bntish Protectorate in East baffled by the limitations of his instrument. 
Africa, including native realms known as Bu- Only lately, however, an important advance 
ganda, Bunyoro, and Busoga The area is about has been made. An instrument has been in- 
117,680 square miles, and the population is vented, called the «ultra-microscope,» by means 
estimated at over 2,000,000 The territory is of which objects can be studied which are too 
under the administration of the East Africa small to be seen under the ordinary microscope, 
Protectorate The native king left Uganda in or directly by means of the human eye This 
1897, and made a great deal of trouble for is a great and an important step, and already 
the British, who finally, however, obtained con- much work has been done in the study of 
trol of affairs. Two years before the insur- colloids and protoplasm by means of the new 
rection of Mwange, the rebel, Britain had begun instrument. A brief description of the ap- 
the construction of a railway to connect the paratus is essential 

colony with the coast at Mombasa. This line. In the earlier methods of investigation, 
called the ^Uganda Railway,^ was completed transmitted light was mostly used for the in- 
in 1901 ; It is 585 miles in^ len^h, and controlled vestigations, and the eye, dazzled by profusion 
by the East-Afnean British Government. A of light, could not distinguish the sUght dif- 
short railway (about 40 miles of line) is now ferences of brilliancy caused by the diffraction 
under construction, — to touch the Nile There of the light due to very small particles — just 
are telegraphic, telephonic, and postal services as it is impossible to see the stars by daylight 
throughout the colony. The local revenue for In using the ultra-microscope, it is essential 
1909-10 amounted respectively to $825,000, and that the greatest possible illumination should 
$1,200,000 The leading imports into Uganda be employed, and that the field of view should 

comprise cotton cloths, pnnts, groceries, etc. be as dark as possible It is also essential 

The exports from^ the colony consist chiefly that no jarnng should shake the instrument 

of cotton, coffee, ivory, skins, chillies, rubber, and that the substance used should contain 

and sim sim. The exportation of cotton in particles capable of being illuminated by the 
1909-10 was valued at about $295,000, showing light passed through or upon it. 
an increase over previous years The total The light rays enter the darkened laboratory 
value of the imports for 1909-10 was about through an ins diaphragm, reflected from a 
$2,015,000 Steamers and other craft on the heliostat When the light rays have entered the 
lakes and waters of the interior carry a large telescope-objective, they are converged, and 
amount of trade See also under British East while they have a focal-length of about 10 mm., 
Africa, an image of the sun about i mm. in diameter 
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is thrown upon a finely adjustable slit-head. 
This image can be reduced, if desired, to 5-50 
hundredths of a millimeter. The width of the 
slit IS shown on an indicator. The edges limit- 
ing the height of the slit are movable horizon- 
tally, and may be placed from i-io to 2 mm. 
apart A polarizer may be placed behind the 
slit, when desired. Any side-light which may 
he reflected is shut off by the ins diaphragm. 
By means of another diaphragm, running half 
across the tube, one-half of the beam of light 
may be shut off — which may be necessary in 
making some examinations A second tele- 
scope objective of 80 mm focal length forms 
a quarter size image of the slit, at the focal 
plane of the condenser. By means of the 
microscope objective, used as a condenser, the 
picture (reduced to one-ninth its size) is pro- 
jected into the preparation. By means of two 
micrometer screws, working in a horizontal 
plane, and perpendicularly to each other, the 
condenser objective may be readily centered in 
the optical axis of the microscope proper 

In order to bring the desired part of a 
solid preparation into the axis of the illuminat- 
ing beam, Diedentoph devised a metal prism 
liaving sides permitting a vertical micrometric 
motion of a little plane table. 

The above arrangement is one adapted for 
the examination of fluids For the examination 
of bacteria, another arrangement is necessary, 
somewhat different from the above This will 
give a fair idea of the apparatus employed 
By means of this piece of apparatus, particles 
hitherto invisible in ordinary sunlight became 
capable of being studied; the size of particles 
m colloidal metal solutions e.g, has been de- 
termined It has been shown that ^^in coarser 
hydrosols, the largest particles have a mass 
corresponding to a linear dimension of about 
60-80 mm , but that carefully prepared solutions 
show an inhomogeneity which is scarcely dis- 
cernible and hardly to be distinguished from 
that of many crystalloid solutions ; further, that 
numerous intermediaries exist between these 
extreme cases For a full and complete study 
of this important question, the reader is re- 
ferred to R Zsigmondy's book, < Colloids and 
the Ultra-Microscope^ (New York, 1909) 

The smallness of the atoms which may be 
detected by means of this instrument will be 
apparent when it is stated that atoms or par- 
ticles 1-4,000,000 inch in diameter may be seen 
by Its aid, though not their shapes, color, or 
structure The particles must also be separated 
from each other by as great a distance as 
j-250,000 inch. The position and movement of 
such particles may, however, be seen 

Professor Rossonogow, of the University of 
Kieff, has lately applied this method to the 
study of electrolysis The application of the 
current was followed instantly by the appear- 
ance, in the liquid, of very numerous bnght 
points which moved toward the cathode with 
a velocity of the order of magnitude of the 
computed velocity of the ions of the electrol3rte 
employed, while new bright points continually 
appeared at the anode. The direction of mo- 
tion was reversed by reversincr the current The 
moving particles were deviated by a magnetic 
field, showing that they carried electric charges. 

The 10ns are mostly densely congregated in 
a thin stratum of the electrolyte, the front of 
which was from 1-500 to 1-300 inch distant 


from the opposing face of the cathode. This 
vacant space is analogous to the dark space 
of a Geissler tube and, like the latter, persists, 
no matter how greatly the electromotive force 
is increased. In the electrolysis of distilled 
water a second vacant space is observed, while 
copper sulphate solution and some other elec- 
trolytes exhibited phenomena which cannot yet 
be explained. 

Ultra-Violet Rays. The peculiar properties 
possessed by the Ultra-Violet Rays are being 
discovered by degrees, and its wonders are 
being added to daily, as well as the list of its 
practical, beneficial influences Milk is now 
being sterilized in Pans by submitting it to the 
action of these rays; the effects of which seem 
to be distinctly bactericidal. Water is also 
sterilized by this means, and an apparatus has 
been constructed in Pans which sterilizes 132 
gallons of water an hour by this process Milk, 
being much more opaque to the rays, can only 
be sterilized with some difficulty, however Says 
the Cosmos (Pans) in a recent article: 

^Ture water is easily traversed by the 
Ultra-Violet Rays. On the other hand, con- 
siderable difficulty has been found in applying 
the bactericidal action of these radiations to 
certain other liquids, which it has been possible 
to sterilize in this way only by acting upon 
them in very thin layers with quartz lamps. 
Mr. Gabriel Vallet has attempted to ascertain 
the role played by each one of a large variety 
of substances, in the absorption of the Ultra- 
Violet Rays. 

^^The source of light was a quartz mercury- 
vapor lamp. The liquids were first con- 
taminated with an emulsion containing Bacillus 
colt, and then exposed for one minute at about 
one inch from the lamp, in a thickness of 1-16 
inch . . 

Among the numerous substances studied 
there are notable differences in regard to their 
penetrability by the rays Some, such as 
ethyhc alcohol, glycerin, and many saline solu- 
tions, are easily traversed ; others, such as 
albumin, peptone and oil, are strongly opaque 
Again, it is probable that when mixed to form 
a compound, they add their effects. This, at 
least, would seem to follow from the follow- 
ing demonstration: an artificial medium con- 
taining peptone, glucose, cream of tartar and 
water could not be sterilized under ordinal^ 
conditions, although each of the substances 
entering into its composition is quite far frora" 
the limit at which its solvent becomes opaque 

The famous French chemist, M. Becquerel, 
recently pointed out that the Ultra-Violet Rays 
destroy the spores of organic life, and so 
prevent the transmission of life from world to 
world, since inter-planetary space abounds in 
these rays. One of its most curious properties 
lies in the fact that it apparently causes metals 
to throw off clouds of tiny particles, as if by 
its impact it could shatter the surface-layer 
of the metal into minute grains of dust This 
fact has been utilized by Professor Svedborg 
of the University of Upsala, Sweden, to pro- 
duce what are known as colloidal solutions — 
mixtures of solid and liquid not quite so intimate 
as perfect solutions, like salt and water or 
sugar and water, and yet more intimate than 
when pulvanzed matter is simply floating or 
suspended in the liquid — like sawdust or sand 
and water. 


YByi 
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The pecuharity of these colloidal solutions 
is that the particles, when surveyed in an ultra- 
microscope (q V ) are seen to be in rapid move- 
ment, and they so nearly approach the size of 
molecules that theories of the movements and 
numbers of molecules of substances have been 
deduced therefrom. In Professor Svedborg’s 
experiments the metal to be pulverized is 
placed in a flat vessel containing the solvent, 
and is exposed to a mercu:^ vapor lamp. After 
a few minutes, the liquid can be observed 
through the microscope taking on the char- 
actenstic aspect of a colloidal solution. 

Professor Svedborg has extended his ex- 
penments on lead and silver, to water and to 
numerous other solvents, with very different 
results, so far as the size and number of 
particles are concerned The preparation of 
solutions containing very uniform and excess- 
ively small particles having very lively 
^^Brownian® movement, deserves special notice. 

Further investigations along these lines may 
bring out the importance of the electric charge 
of the metal to be pulverized, and mcidentally 
they may, perhaps, serve to elucidate the 
mechanism of photographic reactions 

It has only lately been ascertained that the 
Ultra-Violet Rays have a decidedly pathological 
effect upon the human tissues, just as the 
X-Rays were found, years ago, though a little 
different in their effects An inflammation, 
known as electnc opthalmia, is often pro- 
duced by even a brief exposure of the 
unprotected eye to Ultra-Violet Rays of very 
short wave lengths. As these rays are readily 
absorbed by ordinary glass, it is easy to protect 
the eyes against them; but they are very de- 
structive to eyes wholly unprotected. The ques- 
tion has recently been asked, whether the Ultra 
Violet Rays of greater wave-length, which are 
not absorbed by ordmary glass, and which are 
much more abundant in the radiations emitted 
by electric lamps and incandescent gas mantles 
than in the light furnished by old-fashioned 
gas burners and kerosene lamps, may not also 
injure the eyes. Doctor Schanz, of Dresden, 
attributes opacity of the crystalline lens, and 
senile cataract, to the agency of these rays As 
sunlight and diffuse daylight, to which the 
human eye has completely adapted itself, and 
which may, therefore, be regarded as the 
normal illumination, likewise contain the longer 
Ultra-Violet waves, the important question is, 
whether the eye receives such waves more 
abundantly from the modem powerful artifiaal 
sources of light, arranged in the usual way, 
than from daylight of equal illuminating power. 

^Doctor Voege, of Hamburg,^ (Scientific 
American Supplement, vj Sept 1910), <<has 
proved by numerous comparative tests that Ul- 
tra-Violet Rays are far more abundant in day- 
light than in light of equal intensity furnished by 
incandescent electric and gas lamps and most 
electric arc lamps. An eye looking at an arc 
lamp receives fewer Ultra-Violet waves than it 
would receive from the rays of the sun re- 
flected to it by a bit of polished metal at the 
same distance. ^ Hence the modem powerful 
lamps are not injurious to the eye, if certain 
precautions, which are required for the visible 
as well as for the Ultra-Violet Rays, are ob- 
served. A powerful course of light should not 
be placed too near the eye, and an unnecessary 
intensity of illumination of the desk or work- 


table should be avoided The lamps should be 
so arranged and shaded that the dazzling source 
of incandescent light is not directly visible The 
best method of illumination is the indirect sys- 
tem, m which the rays strike a white ceiling, 
and are thence irregularly reflected to the table, 
producing an illumination very similar to that 
of diffused daylight Unshaded incandescent 
gas lamps should be enclosed in opal or ground 
glass globes For work with arc lamps and 
other lights of great photographic intensity, 
spectacles made of glass which possess an 
especially great power of absorbing tJltra- Violet 
Rays should be employed® 

A recent important series of experiments 
has been conducted by Professor Hasselbalch, 
in the Laboratory of the Finsen Institute, at 
Copenhagen. These were in reference to the 
action of light and Ultra-Violet Rays upon 
the red corpuscles and pigments of the blood. 
It had been found, previously, that the blood 
loses its power to imbibe and give off oxygen, 
under the influence of these rays. Starting 
from this point, Hasselbalch proceeded to de- 
termine the nature and conditions of this and 
analogous effects exerted by waves of short 
wave-length on certain derivatives of hemo- 
globin He also studied the liquifying action of 
light on blood, and the action of certain photo- 
biologic sensitizers on blood pigments and 
corpuscles. 

Fresh, defibrinated ox-blood was used for 
the experiments, the washed corpuscles being 
obtained from it The source of radiation was 
a Kromayer mercury vapor lamp, operated 
with 3 6 amperes and 120 volts, which furnished 
rays of all wave lengths between 600 and 220 
m (The visible spectrum extends approxi- 
mately from 700 to 400 The symbol 
denotes one millionth of a millimeter) In 
some expenments, the extreme ultra-violet rays 
were cut off by placing before the quartz win- 
dow of the lamp a plate of ordinary glass, or 
one of ^^Uviol® glass, which eliminated all 
waves shorter than 310 /a/* or 250 /W/t* respectively. 

Underwood, Oscar W., American lawyer 
and politician, b Louisville, Ky., in 1862 He 
was graduated from the law department of 
the University of Virginia, in 18^, and went 
to Birmingham, Ala., to practice In 1894 he 
was elected to Congress, and has been reelected 
seven times. He is one of the best informed 
men in Congress on tariff questions, and is 
(1910) slated for the important post of chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee in 
the 62d Congress. 

Union of South Africa, The. The Union of 
South Africa became a certainty on 20 Sept 

1909, by the South Africa Act, passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, by the 
terms of which the self-governing Colonies, 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and 
Orange Free State, were united on 31 May 

1910, these colonies becoming original provinces 
of the Union. 

Area and Population — The total area is 
nearly 470,000 square miles, and the total 
population 5,200,000, 1,120,000 being white. The 
area and population by provinces are as follows : 

Province Area Population 

Cape of Good Hope >76,995 3,409,804 

Natal. . 543,91:3 1,306,386 

Transvaal. .. 110,425 1,347,337 

Orange Free State 50,392 >07,503 
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The Cape of Good Hope includes, besides 
Cape Colony proper (which has an area of 
about 200,000 square miles and more than half 
the total population of the province), East 
Gnqualand, Tembuland, Transkei, Walfish Bay, 
Pondoland, ^ and Bechuanaland, in which the 
population is largely colored. Natal includes 
Zululand, and the Orange Free State includes 
Basutoland Provision is made for the admis- 
sion of Rhodesia and for the transfer to the 
Union Government of the administration of 
protected and other native territories 

In the Cape Colony the white population is 
mainly British, 63,447 having been born in 
England or Wales, 15,709 in Scotland, and 8,605 
in Ireland; and there were, in 1904, about 

12.000 Russians Of the colored population 
15,682 are Malays and 298,334 a mixture of 
various races, Hindus have migrated to South 
Africa in considerable numbers since about the 
time of the South African War The rest of 
the colored population belongs to the Hottentot, 
Fingo, Kafir, and other native races Cape 
Town has a population of 91,973 with its 
suburbs; Kimberley, 34,331, and Port Elizabeth, 
32,959 The births in 1908 numbered 60,524, 
and the deaths 33,967 The European birth- 
rate IS about 31 78 per thousand, and the death- 
rate 1028 The population of Cape Colony 
proper is 553,452 Europeans, and 936,239 colored. 
The population per square mile is 7.20, in some 
of the other districts it is much denser, being 
^64 in Transkei, which has 1,707 Europeans 
and 176,023 natives, in Pondoland the popula- 
tion per square mile is *51 75, m Tembuland, 
5622, and in East Gnqualand, 2932 All these 
districts are inhabited mainly by natives, who 
furnish the bulk of the labor employed on the 
farms and in mines. In Natal the European 
population has more than trebled in 30 years, 
and in 1908 was 91,443; Indians and Asiatics 
116,179, and native 998,264 Durban has a 
population of 69,903, and Pietermaritzburg 
31,230 

The Transvaal includes Swaziland, a distnct 
of 6,536 square miles The population includes 
86,584 persons born in Europe, nearly three- 
fourths of these being British, the total white 
population is 289,952, the Asiatic, 12,320; and 
the abori^nal, 1,021,656 The capital, Pretoria, 
has a white population of 21,161 Johannesburg 
is the largest town and the mining capital of 
the Witwatersrand gold fields, and has a popula- 
tion of 158,580, consisting of 83,902 whites, 
62,524 aborigines, and 12,154 persons of other 
colored races. Eurasians form a not incon- 
siderable proportion of the people of the towns. 

The Orange Free State has a population of 
142,679 whites and 244,636 colored. The capital, 
Bloemfontein, has about 16,000 white inhabitants 
and 19,000 colored. 

Rhodesia had a white population of about 

18.000 in igxo, and a native population of 697,- 
200. The political capital is Salisbury, 4,8& 
feet above sea level, the chief town of Mash- 
onaland, and the white population is about 
1,600 The commercial centre is Bulawayo, 
4,469 feet above the sea, the chief town of 
Matabeleland, with a white population of 3,491. 

Government — The first parliament of 
United South Africa was opened 31 Oct. 1910, 
by the Duke of Connaught, brother of the late 
King Edward. The Governor-General, ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign, is the Rt. Hon Vis- 


count Herbert Gladstone, and the members of 
the Executive Council are chosen and summoned 
by him. Departments of State are established 
by him and he appoints not more than lo 
officers to administer them There is a Senate 
consisting of 40 members, and for 10 years after 
the establishment of the Union eight of these 
are nominated by the Governor-General and 
eight elected for each Province. The House 
of Assembly consists of 121 elected members, 
51 of whom represent the Cape of Good Hope, 
17 Natal, 36 the Transvaal, and 17 the Orange 
Free State Members of both Houses must 
be British subjects of European descent. This 
provision is significant in that it grows out of 
the problem of governing the aborigines, which 
IS one of the important problems confronting 
the Union. The white population, comparatively 
small, IS scattered in towns and farms across 
a territory greater than that of Germany and 
Austria combined In this, much of the ter- 
ntory of the veldt resembles distncts in our 
own Southern States in which the negro popu- 
lation IS large But there is an additional com- 
plication, in the fact that in many of the 
districts, where the native population is greatest, 
it consists of, or is allied with, fighting tribes 
who are aware of their own strength, and some 
of whom have a primitive system of govern- 
ment of their own The British Government 
is thus confronted with a situation combining 
the difficulties of our race problem with those 
of Its own race problem in India It is not 
unlike the situation which would exist if our 
Southern States had an Indian instead of a 
negro population, if this population were four 
times that of the whites, and if the whole 
North were inhabited by the Indian tribes 
which inhabited it before Columbus Training 
in the arts and trades of civilization is con- 
stantly received by African native boys who, 
in case of an upnsing, would join with their 
own tribes. Hitherto, British rule in South 
Africa has taken the line of giving the fullest 
possible self-government to such native tribes 
as were capable of it, within their own ter- 
ritory, on the same basis as it allows native 
princes and chiefs to rule m India under 
British control. Herein British policy has been 
distinctly at variance with Dutch, the rule of 
the Boer making the aborigines as nearly slaves 
as might be. It remains to be seen how these 
two policies will coalesce in meeting the issues 
of actual government 

In the Provincial Councils the restrictions 
as to European descent does not apply. 

The seat of the government is Pretoria and 
that of the Legislature, Cape Town. The 
Premier and Minister of Agriculture is Gen, 
Louis Botha. The other Ministers are Rail- 
ways and Harbors; Interior and Mines and 
Deface; Justice; Education; Finance; Lands, 
Native Affairs; Commerce and Industries; 
Public Works and Posts and Telegraphy; and 
one Minister without Portfolio. 

Finance . — The revenue in 1908 was $79,514,- 
46s, the debt, $523,333,325 Railways, ports, 
harbors and customs are administered by Union 
Commissioners The difference in the customs 
duties, with the inconveniences of the revenue 
service between the provinces, was one of the 
reasons leading to the formation of the Union. 

Agriculture . — South Africa is essentially an 
agricultural country, although the mines are a 
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great source of wealth. The bulk of the 
people, however, must_ inevitably for a long 
time to come be occupied in farming, and the 
immense possibilities of the country are only 
just beginning to be realized. The Dutch are 
making great progress in the methods of their 
farming, and in certain industries the output 
has increased enormously 

Cape Colony produces wine and gram in 
the southwestern part, and in the southeast, 
tobacco and maize, while the table-land between 
the two ranges of mountains, known as the 
Great Karroo, supports vast flocks of sheep 
and many cattle and horses. The important 
industry of ostrich-farming is also carried on 
here; m 1904, 389,051 pounds of ostnch 
feathers were produced, with a value of $5,294,- 
940. Another product of importance is mohair; 
Angora hair was exported, in 1908, to the 
value of $3,113,610 The grains raised are 
wheat, oats, barley, mealies (maize), Kafir corn 
and rye. In 1504 there were i,954»390 cattle, 
419,963 horses and mules, 11,818,829 sheep, 
7,162,463 goats, 385,94s pigs, and 357,970 
ostriches. The sheep-farms are from 3,000 to 
15,000 acres and upwards 

The Natal, in 1908, about 390,000 acres 
were under cultivation by Europeans, and the 
chief crops exported were sugar, tea, maize 
and wattle bark Cotton cultivation and fruit- 
^owing have been introduced and are progress- 
ing, and other crops raised are beans, potatoes, 
Kafir corn, turnips and beets, lucerne, sweet 
potatoes, peas, pumpkins and vegetables. There 
were, in 1908, 220413 cattle, 68427 goats, 765,377 
sheep, 32,177 horses, and 25,677 pigs. At Dur- 
ban a whahng industry has been established 

The Transvaal is primarily a stock-raising 
country, the horses, in 1904, numbered 52,168, 
the cattle, 546,829; sheep, 844,214; and pigs, 
157,888 

In the Orange Free State the Government 
has been establishing experimental farms and 
encouraging farming, stocJc raising, and forestry 
in every way. In 1907 there were 155,530 acres 
under wheat and 1,543 acres under tobacco The 
live stock numbered: horses, 127,579; cattle, 
585,077; sheep, 8,020,308; pigs, 62,439 Ostnch 
farming is also carried on. The eastern part 
IS especially adapted to grain cultivation. 

Rhodesia has a subtropical climate, but the 
altitude makes it suitable for fruit-growing, 
and tobacco, rubber, cotton and all kinds of 
gram are indigenous. 

Education and Religion . — The educational 
system is subject to the difficulties usually 
attending the establishment of schools in a 
thinly settled, pastoral country, with a small 
European population. The Province of the Cape 
of Good Hope had, in 1909, 3,681 schools, at- 
tended by 172,225 children. There are five col- 
leges, with 842 students, and a university; the 
expenditure for education in 1908 was $2,892,- 
640 Education is not compulsory. Nearly half 
the European population can not read or write. 
The division of the population, according to re- 
ligion is as follows 399,487 Dutch Reformed; 
281,433 Church of England; 88,653 Presbyterian; 
112,202 Independent; 277,285 Wesleyan, 12,947 
other ^ Methodists ; 37,041 Lutheran ; 23,079 
Moravian; 20,782 Rhenish Mission; 14,105 Bap- 
tist; 37,069 Roman Catholic; 22,623 Moham- 
medan; 19,537 Jewish ; 1,015,760 of no religion, 
four-fifths of these being natives 


In Natal there are more than 100 Govern- 
ment-aided schools of various grades, besides 
164 Government-aided farmhouse schools for 
European children, 26 Indian schools, 168 
native schools, and 19 colored schools, which 
receive government aid, and a number of 
private schools, especially schools for girls, m 
Durban and elsewhere About 3,300 children 
attend pnvate unaided schools, and it is esti- 
mated that only a small percentage of the white 
children are receiving no education Several 
scholarships have been established by the Gov- 
ernment and by private foundation The total 
attendance at the Government-aided schools for 
natives is 14,056, and the attendance at Gov- 
ernment-aided schools for the children of In- 
dians, 2,411. The majority of the European 
population belongs to the English Church 
The Transvaal has seven high schools with 
an attendance of 1,069; I34 town and village 
schools with attendance 21,876; 466 farm schools 
with 14,269 pupils; seven State-aided schools 
with 103; and 10 colored schools with 1,114, 
there are about 220 native schools with about 
11,000 pupils The native language of the pupil 
is the medium of instruction in the early years 
of school life, and in the upper standards 
English will predominate, even where the chil- 
dren are Dutch Here, as in the Orange Free 
State, the majority of the people belong to 
the Dutch Reformed Church In the Orange 
Free State there are 400 Government or Gov- 
ernment-aided schools with enrollment of 19,- 
000; fees are charged at all schools. English 
and Dutch are taught to all children Grey 
University College at Bloemfontein has 60 
students, and the Grey College School, a board- 
ing school for boys, has 250 A Government 
boarding and day school for girls has about 200 
There are also Catholic and Protestant private 
schools for girls There is a Normal School 
where 30 to 40 teachers are trained each year, 
and technical instruction in industries is here 
given This was established soon after the 
war. In 1909, $8S7>5oo was spent on education 
Exports and Imports — The exports from 
Cape Colony in 1908 include wool, diamonds, 
raw gold. The chief exports from Natal are 
coal, wool, and bar gold from overland The 
Transvaal exports gold, diamonds and wool. 
The annual export of diamonds from the 
Orange Free State amounts to nearly $4,000,000 
Mining and Manufactures — The output of 
the Kimberley mines in Cape Colony in 1908 
was $13,425,750 of diamonds; gold is found 
in the Knysna division, manganese in the Paarl, 
and there are important mines of copper in 
Namaqualand, the ore yielding a percentage of 
from 32 to 36. Coal is also mined 

Natal has mines of various sorts; asbestos, 
copper ore, fireclay, gold, graphite, gypsum, iron 
ore, lead and silver ore, limestone, marble, man- 
ganese, mica, molybdenum, nickel ore, nitre, oil 
shale and tm are known to exist here, and the 
phosphate deposits are likely to develop an im- 
portant industry. There is a considerable export 
trade in coal 

The Transvaal produced, in 1909, 7,299413 
fine ounces of gold; 3,623,656 tons of coal; 
and 1,877,486 carats of diamonds with a value 
of $5,883400 In 1909, 220,015 persons were 
employed in the Transvaal mines, of whom 
21,814 were whites, 10,527 Chinese, and 196,674 
African natives. The Transvaal nas iron and 
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1. Missionaries Baptizing a Kaffir Child 

2 . The Inhabitants of a Kraal taking part in a Wedding Dance 




UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA — UNITARIAN CHURCH 

brass foundries and engineering works, gram of the country is pastoral and agricultural, 
mills, breweries, brick and tile works, tobacco and every effort is being made by the British 
factories and various other industries The Government to encourage settlers, teach im- 
importation of Chinese for labor in the mines proved methods of agriculture and stock rais- 
was stopped in Dec 1905 ing, and by the founding of schools and the 

In the Orange Free State there are indi- better policing of thinly settled districts, to 
cations of gold, and rich coal mines exist; induce desirable settlers to come and develop 
diamonds, garnets and other precious stones the land 

are found The value of the chief products Kruger developed among the Dutch popula- 
of the mines in 1908 was. coal, $628,135, tion a national spirit and solidarity of feeling 
diamonds, $5 j 349»6 io ; salt, $160,000, the total which tends now to spread progressive ideas, 
yalue^ of the mining output in 1908-09 was After the war the English Government aided 


$5,956,670. 

Communications , — Cape Colony has 935 
miles of railway open, the receipts for 1908 


Boer farmers to rebuild their barns and restock 
their farms, and, in the schools established in 
the conservative Dutch distncts, care has been 


were $9,164,310, and the expenditure, $6,201,- taken to have the children taught at first in 


S95 The Transvaal has 2,627 miles of railway. 
Natal, 976, and the Orange Free State, 2,364 


Dutch, not in English, and thus to avoid the 
enmity which would come from any attempt 


These statistics are for 1908, and some railway to stamp out the ancestral language. 


construction has been going on in all the States 
since that time. In the Orange Free State 


By the union, the Transvaal, while losing 
something in the taxes which come of its 


six new bridges of masonry, with 85 feet span, mining wealth, gams quicker and better trans 
have been erected over the Bloem Spruit, which portation through the united railway hnes And, 
has been straightened to avoid a repetition of finally, the union of all the provinces in com- 
the flood of 1904 The Central South African mon interests and purposes would make them 
Railways include the lines of the late Nether- all stronger against a possible war with the 
lands-South African Railway, the Orange Free aboriginal tribes which have, since the very 
State Government Railways, and the Pretoria- beginning of the settlement of South Afnca, 
Pietersburg Railway The railways in Cape menaced the Dutch, and not seldom nearly wiped 
Colony are mostly the property of the Union out their settlements The Dutch while in the 
Government majority among the people of the South African 

The «Cape to Cairo* railway scheme places Union, were not insensible to the advantage 
Capetown in communication with Buluwayo, of having England s resources of all kinds 
Salisbury, Beira, the Victoria Falls, and Broken at their service, and General Botha, the present 
Hill. From Cape Town there is cable com- Premier, has done more, perhaps, than any 
munication with Europe via the West Coast; other one man to bring about the union, 
via St. Helena and overland; and a direct hne . A minor result of the new arrangement has 
to Australia via Natal some confusion in the English postoffice, 

There are fine harbors at Table Bay, (Cape as the initials of Union of South Africa are 
Town), Port Elizabeth, East London, and Mos- U. S A., and letters directed in that way to 
sel Bay. Durban (or Port Natal) is the only any address in the United States now stand 
harbor of importance on the southeast coast. chance of going astray. ^ 

Capetown is 5,979 miles from Southampton; , Jhe imports to South Africa at present m- 
transit, 16 days There are electric tramways d«de most of the necessaries of civilized life, 
in Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East London, the trade is naturally vnth the United 

Natal has telephonic communication between Kingdom more than with ms country, but 


the principal towns and with Johannesburg. 
There are telephone systems in all the principal 
towns of South Africa. 


it is not at all impossible that,^ with a little 
enterprise on the part of American manufac- 
tures, these States may become a valuable mar- 
ket for the United States. The American 


Social Condz/ionj.-No^ extended statistics the Rand are there in considerable 

are ^ailable regarding^ crime and paupensm. numbers, but, from present indications, the 
The Cape Colony had, m i^, 715 convictions ^^o will find most money in South 

before th^e special J, P Courts, 55,746 inMagis- Africa will be those who go there to stay, 
trates' Courts, and 749. m .Superior Courts; the agricultural part of the 

the number of prisoners in jail at the beginmng country. It is a land in the making, 
of 1909 was 2,749 males, 398 females. The 

cape mounted police numbered 767 ; the ordinary Unitarian Church. A religious organization 
and urban police forces, 1,492, and the jail founded on the fatherhood of God and the 
establishment, 654. In the various charitable brotherhood of man, permitting the utmost 
institutions of this colony, in 1909, there were freedom of thought to its membership. The 
5,629 inmates ; and in 1908, 16,544 patients were administrative body, the American Unitarian As- 
treated in the hospitals. There is no recog- sociation, with headquarters at Boston, publishes 
nized system of poor law relief, but during a large amount of denominational literature 
1908 indoor relief was given to 1,341 persons, which is circulated all over the country through 
and 3,465 received outdoor relief conferences, unions, alliances and leagues. In 

The Transvaal produces more gold than 1910 there were 461 churches, 541 ministers, and 
any other country in the world — about one- about 70,000 members. Eight academies and 
third of the entire gold production of the three theological schools are maintained in its 
world; and the gold production is increasing, educational department. The organizations of 
This wealth, however, with those who benefit the denomination include the National Con- 
by it mostly goes out of the country, while ference of Unitarians and Other Christian 
the mining population tends by its instability Churches, the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
and general character to be rather a demoraliz- ciety, the Yonn^ People’s Religious Union, local 
itig mid burdensome element. The real wealth clubs, and ministerial associations The Uni- 
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tarian Church of Hungary has a membership of their men, rather than doing department 
of 80,000, and in Great Britain there are work at Washington The army in active ser- 
nearly four hundred societies Missionary work vice consists of 15 regiments of cavalry, 765 
is activey prosecuted among the Swedish, Nor- officers, and 12,775 enlisted men, 6 regiments 
wegian, and Icelandic immigrants in the United of field artillery, 236 officers and 5,220 enlisted 
5tates. men, a coast artillery corps of 170 companies, 

672 officers and 19,321 enlisted men; 30 regi- 
TJnited States. The total area of the ments of infantry, 1,530 officers and 25,231 
United States, including non-contiguous tern- enlisted man; 3 battalions of engineers and 
tones arid insular possesions, is 3j743i344 2,002 enlisted men, commanded by officers de- 
square miles, according to the last estimate of tailed from the engineer corps ; the Porto Rico 
the United States Coai and Geodetic Survey, regiment of infantry, 32 officers and 576 en- 

i® o ^ 00 T 1 listed men , staff corps, school service detach- 

3,026,7^ ; Alaska, 590,884; Philippine Islands, ments. Military Academy, Indian scouts, 
115,026; Hawaiian Hlmids, 6,449; Guam, 210; recuits, etc., 11,777 enlisted men; and a pro- 
Tutuila Island, 77; Porto Rico, 3,435 ; Panama yigional force of 52 companies of native scouts 
Canal Zone, 474. ^ in the Philippines, 180 officers and 5,732 enlisted 

Population — According to the Thirteenth men. The total number of enlisted officers, 
Census, taken during 1910, the population of and line, on the active list is 4,453 (includ- 
the United States, exclusive of non-contiguous jng 193 first lieutenants Medical Reserve Corps 
territories, is 91,972,267 ; including the total active duty) ; and the total enlisted strength, 
area of eni^eration, 93,402,151. For details g^aff and line, is 76,911, exclusive of the pro- 
of the 19x0 Census, see Appendix, Summary of yisional force and hospital corps. Under the 
THE United States Census, for a coniparative strength of the army at any one time 

statement of the growth of the United otates, cannot exceed 100,000 It is organized under 
see Census, United States. ^ ^ acts of Congress of 2 Feb 1901, 25 Jan 1907, and 

Agriculture — Pot a general discussion of 23 April 1908 The chief of staff, who is head, 
agricultural conditions in the United States and ig Major-General Leonard Wood. Maj’or- 
statistics showing the growth of the industry, General William H. Carter and Brigadier-Gen- 
see the artides Agriculture, Agricultural Arthur Murray are members of the staff 

Experiment Stations, Dry Farming, Ieriga- commissioned and organized militia num- 

TioN, etc., and the articles appearing under the 121,580 The unorganized, composed of 

headings of the separate products. Barley, males between 18 and 45, numbers 15,493,125. 
Corn, Whi^t, etc. ^ ^ ^ 1 . ^ the fiscal year ended 30 June 1910, the 

Industries — Articles describing the indus- desertions from the enlisted force amounted to 
trial development of the United States will be 3^464, or 3 66 per cent of the total number This 
found under the headings of the several indus- ig a decrease from 1909, when the percentage of 
tries, Cotton, Cottonseed, Electrical Indus- desertions was 4 97 Much interest was aroused 
TRIES, Iron and Steel, Railroads, Shipping, during 1910 by the publication of several mag- 
etc The facts regarding the industries and azine articles in which the writer undertook to 
manufactunng interest of the vanous States explain conditions in the army as the cause of 
are given in the article under the heading of these desertions His charges have been denied 
each State^ For a general description of the the military authorities There was no 
growth of industries, see Industries, American, bngadier advanced to the major-generalship 
State of. ^ For information relating to indus- gmce William H. Carter reached the rank in 
trial combinations, see the article Trusts; for 1909 Four colonels and one lieutenant-colonel 
matter about labor questions see Labor, Labor -vvere appointed brigadier-generals during the 
Arbitration, and Labor Events in 1910. past year Of the promotions, that of Lieu- 

Administrafion — For facts relating to the tenant-Colonel H. M Chittenden was for the 
administrative work of the United States purpose of retirement and Brigadier-General 
Government see the articles on the separate Walter Howe, another appointee, has left the 
departments under the heading United States, active service. Many promotions were made 
as United States Army, United States m the Medical Corps during 1910 This was 
Cabinet, United States Congress, United to the large number of retirements and 
States Navy, etc. also on account of the enlargement measure. 

United States Army. During 1911, pres- Fhe officials in the adjutant general’s, inspector 
sure will be brought to bear on Congress for S^xieral s, judge advocate general’s, subsistence 
the passage of measures that will increase the dej^rtments were not advanced The 

engineering corps and for additional officers of wxicral Staff has undertaken to eliminate those 
the line Many of the promotions especially officers tl^t at present are of no^ value to the 
to the grade of general, which President Taft service. For this purpos^ a retiring board has 
made dunng the year, were officers serving in oeen created which, at the present writing, is 
the War Department and on the General Staff giving consideration to the cases of six officers. 
This policy has been criticised by military au- War Department is very anxious to secure 
thorities, first, because it is unfair to allow the legislation which will require majors and lieu- 
General Staff a monopoly in promotions, and tenant-colonels to take examinations for pro- 
secondly, it is not the best policy to promote motions, and, further, that the examination 
men engaged in bureau work and not in active boards be obliged to disregard all favoritism in 
relationship with their troops Much of this their work. There are three Civil War vet- 
criticism was reflected in Congress, where a erans among the 21 general officers, Generals 
measure decreasing the General Staff was in- Earl D Thomas, Charles L. Hodges and Daniel 
troduced and nearly passed. Great efficiency H. Brush. Five officers who participated in 
can only be maintained, according to military the Mexican War are still on the retired list, 
critics, by having the officers in active command But two of the present 21 general officers held 
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higher rank than that of captain at the outbreak 
of the Spanish War During 19 lo, 224 officers 
were appointed to the arm}. Of this number, 
no came from civil life, 83 were commissioned 
after graduating from the Military Academj, ro 
were former Midshipmen m the navy and 16 
formerly served in the ranks Five from civil 
life were honor graduates from educational 
institutions, with military training, 51 were 
physicians who were made first lieutenants in 
the medical corps, and two clergymen that were 
appointed chaplains The ages of the cavalry 
officers for 1910 were higher than those in 
other branches of service There was a decrease 
during the year in the number of trials of offi- 
cers by courts-martial But 23 appeared before 
this body, exclusive of those whose cases were 
unfinished at the close of 1909. Of officers 
tried in 1910, two were colonels, one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, five captains, eleven first 
lieutenants, one second lieutenant; and a chap- 
lain was tried twice Seven were charged with 
neglect of duty, one for disobedience of orders, 
five for misbehavior, one for embezzlement, 
one for falsification of ordnance stores, one 
for drunkeness, one for intoxication, one for 
disrespect toward the commanding officer, three 
for absence without leave, and the charge 
against one officer was not published. Three 
officers were dismissed from service, one re- 
duced 25 files in grade, one, 20 files, four ac- 
quitted, three reprimanded and one confined 
to his post and fined $100 During 1910, the 
active list of the army lost 102 officers by 
deaths, resignations, retirements, dismissals, 
and charges Of this number, 40 were West 
Point men, while 33 came from civil life As 
an offset, 83 men graduated from the Military 
Academy and received their commissions The 
retirements number 63, the smallest since 1904, 
of which eight were brigadier-generals, 14 
colonels, nine lieutenant-colonels, 10 majors, 
seven captains, 13 first lieutenants, one second- 
lieutenant, and one chaplain Disability caused 
31 to leave the active service. The retired list 
of officers for 1910 numbers 1,01 1, as against 
1,003 1909 and 979 for 1908, Col Joseph 

W. Duncan, 6th Infantry and General Staff, 
has been appointed the successor of Brigadier- 
General Walter Howe who retired under the 
age limit in the latter part of Dec, 1910 Col. 
Walter S. Schuyler of the 5th Cavalry will 
succeed General Thomas to the rank of briga- 
dier-general Colonel Duncan was in active 
service against the Indians in the West, served 
in Cuba and later went to the Philippines He 
will not reach the age limit until 1917. Colonel 
Schuyler is a lineal descendant of Major-Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler and has served as second- 
lieutenant, first lieutenant and captain in the 
Sth cavalry which he now^ commands He 
graduated from West Point in 1870 The two 
oldest line majors in the army are Henry L 
Ripley, 8th Cavalry, and Feilder M M. Beall, 
28th Infantry. The former is 63 and the latter 
62 The oldest West Point graduate on ffie 
retired list is Brigadier-Genferal Horatio G. Gib- 
son He came from the class of 1847, served 
in the Mexican War, then fought against the 
Indians in Oregon in 1851 and 1855, and, later , 
on, enlisted in the Civil War where he received 
four brevets for his gallant services The old- 
est living graduate of West Point is Gen. 
Simon B. Buckner, of Kentucky, who was bom 


in 1823 and entered the Academy in 1840 He 
also fought in the Mexican War and, later, 
in the Confederate army. There are nine Mili- 
tary Departments of the army in the United 
States, and three in the Philippines. The com- 
mander of the latter is Major-General J Frank- 
lin Bell, with General Potts m command of the 
department of Luzon, General Brush of the 
Visayas and General Pershing, of Mindanao. 
Major-General Fredenck D. Grant, commands 
the Department of the East, which includes 
Porto Rico and the islands and keys adjacent 
thereto. General Tasker H. Bliss, the Depart- 
ment of California, Brigadier-General C. L 
Hodges, the Department of the Lakes, and 
Bngadier-General A L. AIills, the Department 
of 3 ie Gulf. 

A confidential report from the Secretary of 
War, in which the United States was repre- 
sented as unprepared for war, was sent to 
Congress m Dec. 1910 In the report, the regu- 
lar army was described as deficient in number 
and arms, poorly equipped, ill organized, and 
too widely scattered The militia was charac- 
terized as similarly deficient and further weak- 
ened by physical faults. It was declared that 
an enemy could sweep both coasts The re- 
port said in part * ®So far as regards the 
regular army, this force is deficient in num- 
bers and defective m the following respects 
(l) it lacks proper proportions of all arms and 
certain staff corps; (2) it lacks reserves of 
field guns, ammunition, and supplies necessary 
to its operation m the field, which cannot be 
readily procured when war breaks out; (3) it 
is so widely scattered throughout the country 
and Its possessions as to render impossible that 
rapid concentration for war purposes which 
is essential in modern military operations; (4) 
it is not organized into the higher units, bri- 
grades and divisions, which are essential for 
purposes of war and which cannot be created 
with^ the necessary prompitude when war is 
imminent or has been declared.^ According 
to the report, 785,500 troops are not adequate 
to withstand invasion Of mobile troops we 
need 900,000 to defend our coasts, the number 
at present available being 114,500 leaving a 
deficiency of 785,500 Of coast artillery troops 
we need 49,814 to man coast defenses, the num- 
ber at present available being 20,400, leaving 
a deficiency of 29,414. <Tn order that the de- 
ficiencies in our defenses may be corrected, 
concludes the report, ®and the safety of the 
nation assured, it is suggested that there be 
established by the Congress a permanent Coun- 
cil of National Defense, to be composed of 
members of the legislative and executive 
branches of the government, upon whom j oint 
responsibility in this matter rests, to determine 
a general policy of national defense and to 
recommend to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent from time to time such measures relating 
to the national defense as it shall deem neces- 
sary and expedient.^^ 

United States Bureau of Mines. See 
Mines, United States Bureau of. 

United States Cabinet. The Cabinet of the 
United States is at* present composed of the 
following men: Secretary of State: Philander 
C Knox, of Pennsylvania; Secretary of the 
Treasury: Franklin MacVeagh, of Illinois; 
Secretary of War: Jacob M. Dickinson, of 
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Tennessee; Secretary of the Navy: George Von 
L Meyer, of Massachusetts; Secretary of the 
Intenor: Richard A. Ballinger, of Washington; 
Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson, of 
Iowa; Secretary of Commerce and Labor: 
Charles Nagel, of Missouri; Attorney-General. 
Charles W. Wickersham, of New York, Post- 
master-General: Frank H Hitchcock, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Each member of the Presidential 
Cabinet receives a salary of $12,000 a year, with 
the exception of the Secretary of State, who, 
until 4 March 1911, receives only $8,000 This 
exception is allowed to stand solely in order 
that Secretary Knox may continue to fill the 
office After he had accepted President Taft’s 
appointment to the position of Secretary of 
State it was discovered that a constitutional 
provision barred him from the office During 
the period when Secretary Knox was a Senator 
from Pennsylvama the salary of the Secretary 
of State had been advanced from $8,000 to $12,' 
000. The provision in question stipulated that 
no Senator or Representative should accept an 
office the emoluments in connection with which 
had been increased durmg his term in Congress. 
A bill was promptly presented to the Senate 
when this provision was discovered, by which 
the salary of the Secretary of State was again 
reduced to $8,000 until the date before men- 
tioned After many complications had been 
smoothed out this bill was successfully passed, 
and Mr. Knox permitted to take his seat m the 
Cabinet 

United States Census. See Census, Uni- 
ted States and Appendix; Census Summary. 

United States Coinage. The mints of the 
United States during the year 1909 coined 
2,988,707 double eagles, with a value of $59,774- 
140; 5^,753 eagles, with a value of $5,987,530; 
4 382,098 half eagles with a value of $21,910,490; 
and 441,899 quarter eagles having a value of 
$1,104,747; making a total gold coinage of 8,411,- 
457 pieces with an aggregate value of $88,776,- 
907. The total number of silver pieces coined 


formerly possessed by Circuit Courts of the 
United States over (i) all cases for the en- 
forcement, other than by adjudication and col- 
lection of a forfeiture or penalty or by infliction 
of criminal punishment, of any order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission other than 
for the payment of money, (2) cases brought 
to enjoin, annul, set aside, or suspend in whole 
or m part any order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, (3) such cases as by section three 
of the act entitled act to further regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the 
States, » approved ig Feb 1903, are authorized 
to be maintained in a Circuit Court of the 
United States , and (4) all such mandamus pro- 
ceedings as under the provisions of section 20 
or section 23 of the act entitled <<An act to 
regulate commerce,^^ approved 4 Feb. 1887, as 
amended, are authorized to he maintained in 
a Circuit Court of the United States The 
jurisdiction of the Commerce Court in cases 
of the above four classes is exclusive, but does 
not extend to cases of types not enumerated 
above, which, as formerly, come under the juris- 
diction of either the Circuit or District Court 
The Commerce Court is a court of record, made 
up of five judges appointed by the Chief Justice 
of the United States from among the circuit 
judges of the United States and, in the first 
instance, of five additional judges appointed 
by the President of the United States for terms 
of one, two, three, four, and five years, respec- 
tively, The judges appointed by the Chief 
Justice serve for the full term of five years 
The Commerce Court is permanently open, its 
regular sessions being held at Washington, D 
C., although it may hold sessions j in different 
parts of the United States as is found to be 
desirable. Its jurisdiction may be invoked by 
the filing of written petitions setting forth the 
petitioner’s cause of action and specifying the 
relief sought, while appeals may be taken from 
its decisions to. the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Judge Knapp is the present Chief Jus- 
tice of the Commerce Court. 


during the same year was 35>982,350, with an 
aggregate value of $8,087,852 50. This sum was 


United States Congress, Acts of the Sec- 

. J C* ; J.1 TTM * 


made-up of 5,058, Wh^^ Session of the Sixty-First The second 

quarter dollars, and 14,481,650 dimes The total f ^ Congress, which extended 

number of minor coins minted in 1909 was 1909 to 25 June 1910, was one of 

129.276,789, of which 11,590,526 were five-cent remarkable legislative activity. Only twice be- 
pieces and 1 17,6^5,263 pennies; making a minor years has its output of laws been 

coin aggregate value of $1,756,388 93. The equalled Among the most important laws 
number of coins of all kinds minted in session was one by which 

the United States during 1909 was thus Interstate Commerce law of 1906 was so 
173,670,506, amounting to an aggregate value ^ m ^ greatly extend its scope; a law 
of $98:62^,14893 From the time of the which established the Court of Commerce (qv.), 
establishment of the United States mints m ^ F^ederal court to consider cases arising 
I7Q2 Up to the end of the fiscal year, 30 June Commerce law; a 

1910, the mints had turned out a total of New Mexico and kxizond. to 

266,291,942 gold pieces, with a value of $3,149,- statehood, a law which calls for a public ac- 
207,67050; a total of 2,116,677,008 silver pieces, contnbutions and expenditures m 

with a value of $963,406,087 95 ; and a total ® J .an<i laws (i) authorizing 

of 2,944,063,098 minor coins, with a value of withdrawals of pubhcslands from settlement for 
$56,184,33267 This makes the total coinage jo^iservation purposes; (2) advancing funds f 91 
of the United States up to 30 June 1910 amount .. prosecution of reclamation enterprises in 
to 5,327,032,048 coins, which represent an aggre- and sections; (3) instituting a Federal Bureau 
gate value of $4,1^,798,091.1^. 1 ’ ^alarmng the activities 

^ ^ ^ Federal tariff board, and (5) pro- 

Unitea States Commerce Court. On 18 viding for the regulation of the so-called ^white 

June 1910, Congress passed ^An act to create slave traffic^ During the same session, an in- 
a Commerce Court and to amend ^An act to vestigation of the Pinchot-Ballinger controversy 
regulate commerce, approved February 4 1887, was authorized, while the House of Representa- 
as heretofore amended, and for other pur- tives furnished the most sensational legisla- 

poses.> » The new court now has jurisdiction tive development of years by so amending the 
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House rules as to exclude the Speaker of the Hongkong, China, George E. Anderson, of 
House from membership on the Committee on Illinois , to Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Rules, of which he had previously been chair- David F Wilber, of New York, to Athens, 
This resolution placed a decided curb Greece, William H. Gale, of Virginia; to Gua- 
^“^ ^^cessive powers formerly enjoyed by temala, George A Buckin, Jr, of Oklahoma; 
that omcer and brought about the overthrow to IMonrovia, Liberia, William D. Crum, of 
of what has been popularly known as «Cannon- South Carolina , to Callao, Peru, William H. 
ism. The session also made appropriations for Robertson, of Virginia , to Bucharest, Rou- 
two new battleships of 27,000 tons each, armed mama, Roland B Harvey, of Maryland, and 
with 14-inch guns, together with six torpedo to San Salvador, Thomas Ewing Dabney, of 
boat destroyers, two colliers, and four subma- Louisiana 

rines. Other important appropriations were for tt • j ^ 

the raising of the battleship Maine, which has United States Copyright Law. The new* 

so long lam m Havana harbor, for enforcing copyright law, approved 4 JMarch 1910 and 
the Sherman antitrust law, for extending the operative after i July of the same year, is a 
activities of the tariff board, and for preserving comprehensive measure than the 

the nation’s water supply Although 27,000 9 ^ elaborate system of classi- 
bills were introduced into the House of Repre- hcation, makes the entire copynght question 
sentatives during the session and more than ^ore specific and accurate The copy- 

9, 000 m the Senate, among the more important J^^ht office has issued the following application 

measures which did not reach passage were j a citizen or resident of 

those having to do with ship subsidies, anti- United States , Ai, for a book by a citizen 

injunction, new forms of government m Alaska country, but manufac- 

and the Panama Canal Zone, a national bureau j States; A2, edition printed 

of health, a model insurance law for the Dis- j j , a book originally pub- 

trict of Columbia, increased postal rates for joshed abroad in English , A3, a book m foreign 
second class matter, the Appalachian forest re- by a foreign author, A4, ad interim, 

serve question, and an increase in the engineer ^ book published abroad in the English lan- 
corps of the army. guage, A5, contribution to a newspaper or 

* , « • ^ i? periodical, Bi, periodical, registration of a 

United States Consular Service. One of single issue , B2, general application and deposit ; 
the earliest actions which Philander Knox Q lecture, sermon, or address, Di, published 
undertook, upon assuming the duties of Secre- dramatic composition, D2, dramatic composi- 
tary of the State, was the reorganization of the tion not reproduced for sale ; D3, dramatico- 
Consular Service of the United States This musical composition; Ei, published musical 
had long been regarded as a system of reward- composition ; E2, musical composition not re- 
ing the politically faithful, and little evidence of produced for sale; F, published map; G, work 
ability was necessary to be shown by the mere of art (painting, drawing, or sculpture), or 
holding of consular office This state of affairs model or design for a work of art, H, repro- 
Secretary Knox set about changing He made duction of a work of art; I, drawing or plas- 
efficiency, integrity and ability the price of tic work of a scientific or technical character, Ji, 
prornotion rather than friendship or fidelity, photograph published for sale; J2, photograph 
and insisted that vacant consular offices be filled not reproduced for sale; K, pnnt or pic- 
by promotion, whenever possible and practicable, tonal illustration Each application for a copy- 
instead of from outside sources ^ State circles nght must distinctly specify to which of the 
did not fully realize how determined Secretary above classes the work in question belongs and 
Knox was in this until he drove his sincerity must be accompanied with the registration fee 
home with the_ appointment of James L. Grif- Copies of the work to be copyrighted 

fiths, of Illinois, a man of marked abil^ but must also be supplied in various specific, cases, 
of little general prominence, to the office of Copyrights run for a term of 28 years at the 
Consul-General to London^ one of the most expiration of which the proper person or per- 
important posts m the entire consular service gQjjs may have them renewed for a like term, 
of the country. The new consular appointments Copyrights are also assignable by any instru- 
which came in 1909 with the new administration ment in writing, provided such assignment is 
w^ere all made on this basis, and the result will recorded within three months at the Copyright 
be a more efficient and competent consular ser- 'j'jie other provisions of the new law 

vice for this country Altogether about 140 cognizance of the various complications 

new consular appointments were made during suggested by individual classes, 
the year, the majority of these, however, being tt • j n r n 

in comparatively unimportant positions. A new United States Department 01 Lom- 
consul-general at large, for South America, Cen- merce and Labor. The Department of Com- 
tral America, the West Indies and Caracao, merce and Labor, according to the 1910 report 
was appointed in the person of Charles C. of Secretary Nagel, employed a staff numbenng 
Eberhardt, of Kansas. Among the other im- 10,258 dunng that year, not including the tem- 
portant appointments made during 1910 may porary employees who were utilized as census- 
be noted the following, who were made consuls- takers, and enjoyed the use of an annual ap- 
general to Rio de Janeiro, Julius G Lay. of propriation of $21,421,209. A notable event 
Washington, D. C.; to Hankow, China, Robert during the department’s year was the comple- 
Brant Mosher, of Washington, D C ; to Bo- tion of a tide-perfecting machine by the Coast 
gota, Colombia, Maxwell Blake, of Missouri; and Geodetic Survey, which is a branch of the 
to Santo Domingo, of the Dominican Republic, Department of Commerce and Labor The igio 
William W. Russell, of Washington, D. C ; report also gave statistics of the immigration 
to Frankfort-on-Main, Prussia, Frank D Hill into the United States, during the year, of the 
of Minnesota; to Cape Town, Cape of Good foreign trade of the country, recommended 
Hope Richard Guenther, of Wisconsin; to that appeals be allowed in naturalization cases 
* 1129 
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so as to secure harmony in court decisions ; and 
suggested that some of the islands of the Ber- 
ing Sea be made reservations on which fur- 
beanng animals may not be killed 

The number of immigrants dunng 1910 was, 
1,041,570, which represents an increase over 
immediately precedmg years, although it was 
not as great as the total of 1907* when 1,285,349 
foreigners emigrated to this country. How- 
ever, the fact that the later months of 1910 
showed a greater proportionate increase than 
the earlier ones would seem to indicate that 
this record will be surpassed in 1911. The coun- 
tries of Russia, Greece, Italy and Austna sup- 
plied about 68 per cent of the immigrants to 
this country in the last year, while this country 
lost 202,436 immigrants who returned to their 
native lands Concernmg the work of the bu- 
reau of corporations, Secretary Nagel’s report 
says that that branch of the department at the 
end of the fiscal year had on hand as work 
still pending, investigations into the lumber, 
steel and tobacco industries, the International 
Harvester Company, transportation by water in 
the United States, the concentration of water 
power ownership, and corporate taxation The 
investigation of the lumber industry has, by 
reason of the great importance of the subject, 
been given precedence over all the others and 
it is expected that a separate report covering 
this subject will be issued sometime early in 
1911. Altogether the work of this branch of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor has 
been important and comprehensive Reliable 
information regarding business transactions is 
the first requisite toward establishing and en- 
forcing proper regulation of business, and the 
bureau of corporations has made it particularly 
its work to gain such information. Once ob- 
tained, this information has been presented to 
the public in such a clear, concise manner as to 
be within the range of understanding of eveiy- 
one, and, as a result, these basic business facts 
have been used to an ever-increasing degree 
in legislative and administrative action. What 
is even more important, the circulation of such 
information has served to put an effective check 
upon improper business methods in general. 
The publicity given by the reports of the bureau 
on various industries has been frequently marked 
by the disappearance of railway rebates, unfair 
methods of competition, and divers other forms 
of business oppression. Statements volunteered 
by numerous small business concerns give ample 
evidence of the truth of this, and show the wide 
sco^e to which the work of the bureau has 
attained. Such gratifying results have been 
made possible, only by the exercise of the ut- 
most care on the part of the bureau in securing 
its data. Considerable time has been required 
in the preparation of each one of the reports, 
since accuracy and completeness are absolutely 
essential in order that me information may be 
entirely reliable. Probably the most effective 
single fea^re of the bureau’s work has been 
the reduction of vast masses of business facts 
to a very few and plainly stated business con- 
clusions, and for the performance of this work 
the bureau has developed through a series of 
years a highly trained force of specialists It 
has had. as an almost invariable rule, access to 
the books of large corporations, and, which is 
still more encouraging, the voluntary coopera- 
tion of corporate managers. The Department 
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of Commerce and Labor also compiled elabo- 
rate statistics covering the foreign commerce 
of the United States for the year 1910. See 
United States Imports and Exports 

United States Diplomatic Service. Diplo- 
matic appointments during 1909 and 1910 were 
made according to a new system inaugurated 
early in 1909 by the First Assistant Secretary 
of State, Huntington Wilson ^ According to 
this plan, a record of effiaency is kept of every 
officer m the diplomatic employ of the country ; 
diplomatic secretaryships are classified accord- 
ing to relative importance, and, when occasion 
for promotions arise, such promotions are made 
largely on the basis of the efficiency record, 
every effort being made to promote men pro- 
gressively from a lower rank to a higher one 
The incoming administration in 1909 naturally 
caused numerous changes in diplomatic circles, 
some of which were not settled until well along 
in 191a The following is a list of the most 
important diplomatic appointments made dunng 
1910 Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Bqlivia, Horace S. Knowles, of 
Delaware; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Servia, John R Carter, of Maryland, Minister 
Resident and Consul-General to the Dominican 
Republic, William W Russell, of Washington, 
D. C. ; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Guatemala, R S. Reynolds 
Hitt, an American resident in France, Minister 
Resident and Consul-General to Liberia, Wil- 
liam D Crum, of South Carolina; and Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Morocco, Fred W. Carpenter, of California 

United States Imports and Exports. The 
foreign commerce of the United States dunng 
the year 1910 sho-ws a larger total than that of 
any previous year in the history of the country, 
with the sole exception of 1907. Imports, con- 
sidered alone, reached the highest figure on 
record, but exports fell in value below the ex- 
ports of both 1907 and 1908, in spite of the 
unusually high prices which prevailed The 
total value of merchandize imported into this 
coimtry durmg 1910 was $1,556,947,430, against 
$1,434,421,425 in the former high record year, 
1907. The total value of domestic and foreign 
merchandize exported during 1910 was $1,744,- 
984,720, against $1,860,773,346 m 1908, and 
$1,880,851,078 in 1907, the high record years in 
exports The imports thus exceeded, by $122,- 
520,005, the largest total of any earlier year, 
while the exports fell $125,827492 below the 
annual average of 1907 and 1908. While the 
increase m imports occurred largely in manu- 
facturers’ materials, the decrease m exports took 
place chiefly in foodstuffs, although the falling 
off in the latter was apparently due, in large 
measure at least, to increased consumption at 
home rather than to a decline in production. 
The wheat crop of the year 1909, the chief 
source of the 1910 exports of that grain, was, 
with a single exception, the largest in the his- 
tory Of this country, and the same holds true 
with respect to the 1909 com crop (See Wheat 
AND Corn) While the supply of food animals 
was somewhat diminished by the gradual break- 
ing up of the great stock ranges in the West 
and the transfer of the livestock industry to 
the farms, the relative decline in the exportation 
of meats and food animals was much greater 
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than that in the number of food animals as 
reported from year to year by the Department 
of Agriculture (qv) This shortage in the 
surplus of the United States, which is the 
greatest food exporting country in the world, 
has been met in the world’s markets by in- 
creased production and exportation of meats 
from Australia, New Zealand and South 
America, of wheat from Russia, Rumania, Aus- 
tralia, xArgentina, Canada and India, and of 
corn from Argentina, Russia and Rumania 
However, the reduction in the exportation of 
foodstuffs in the United States was in a meas- 
ure off-set by an increase in the exportation 
of manufactures The value of domestic manu- 
factures exported in 1910 was larger than ever 
before, aggregating $767,000,000 against $485,- 
000,000 in igoo, and forming in 1910 4485 per 
cent of the domestic exports, against 35 37 per 
cent m igoo The natural deduction to be drawn 
from these figures is that the United States is 
becoming a manufacturing rather than an agri- 
cultural nation However, close students of 
the situation warn the manufacturers of this 
country that they must extend their markets if 
they are to expect continued prosperity — a task 
which will not be easy. In view of the expected 
opening of the Panama Canal (qy ) within the 
present decade, this extension is one which 
should be undertaken with all due^ dispatch. 
Furthermore, all trade between American ports 
must be earned on in American boats, and fears 
have been expressed that, unless due care is 
speedily exercised, within five years or so this 
country will find itself with an insufficient sup- 
ply of ships to handle its cargoes 

United States Military Academy. The 
United States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., was established in 1802 for the training 
of military officers. Each Congressional district 
and Territory is permitted to have one cadet at 
the Academy, as are the District of Columbia 
and Porto Rico. Each State is further entitled 
to have two cadets from the State at large at 
the Academy, while ^ 40 cadets are also ap- 
pointed from the United States at large Ap- 
pointments are made by the Secretary of War 
at the request of a Senator, Representative, or 
Delegate in Congress, it being obligatory that 
the person appointed be a resident of the State, 
district, or territory from which the appoint- 
ment IS made The appointments from the 
United States at large and from the District 
of Columbia are specially conferred by the 
President The attendance at the beginning of 
the present academic year (1910-11) numbered 
413, a total much below the proper strength of 
the corps, which during 1910 was 529, and, with 
the admission of Arizona and New Meitico to 
statehood, is increased to 534 To remedy this 
shortage. Congress has provided that, for a 
term of six years beginning i July 1910, when- 
ever any cadet has finished three years of his 
course his successor may be appointed. Ap- 
pointees to the Military Academy must be, at 
date of admission, between the ages of 17 and 
22, weighing at least 100 pounds, not less than 
5 feet 3 inches tall, unmarried, free from in- 
fectious and moral disorders, as well as from 
all deformity, disease, or infirmity. They must 
also be well versed in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and have a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of English grammar, descriptive geogra- 
phy and United States history. The course at 


the Academy covers four years, the principal 
subjects taken up being mathematics, French, 
drawing, tactics of all arms of the service, 
natural and experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, electricity, history, inter- 
national, constitutional, and military law, Span- 
ish, civil military engineering, and the science 
of war The pay of a cadet is $600 a year and 
upon graduation he is commissioned as a sec- 
ond lieutenant The academic duties occupy 
from I September to i June, while from about 
the middle of June to the end of August cadets 
receive practical military training in camp. Ex- 
aminations are held at the middle and end of 
the academic year, and cadets found deficient 
upon those occasions in either studies or con- 
duct are dismissed from the Academy. 

The penalty for hazing m any form at the 
Military Academy has been absolute dismissal, 
but the hazing scandals of igog, together with 
the vigorous protests of the principals, have 
resulted in a modification of this order. Con- 
gress has decided that a clear definition of haz- 
ing must be drawn up and punishment for in- 
fraction of the hazing law be meted out by 
the Superintendent of the Academy in accord- 
ance with the gravity of the offence m question 
For minor offences, suspension or any other 
punishment deemed fit may now take the place 
of dismissal, while in the case of a cadet’s be- 
ing charged with offences which would involve 
dismissal he may, upon written request, be 
granted a trial by a general court-martial The 
cases of 1909 still pending, in which final action 
has not been taken, will be decided by the Sec- 
retary of War in accordance with these modifi- 
cations of the hazing rule. The present super- 
intendent of the United States Military Academy 
is Major-General Thomas N. Barry, U. S. A. 

United States National Museum. The 
United States National Museum is the deposit- 
tory of the national collections, being a branch 
of the Smithsonian Institution (q.v.), estab- 
lished in 1846 Its specimens of American 
archaeology, ethnology, geology, natural history 
and paleontology are unsurpassed, while its col- 
lections in American histopr and fine and indus- 
trial arts are also conspicuously good It is 
both an educational and a research museum, and 
issues numerous technical and popular science 
bulletins The National Gallery of Art con- 
sists largely of the collections of etchings and 
engravings of George P. Marsh, and collections 
of Charles L. Freer, containing numerous paint- 
ings and etchings by Whistler and examples of 
Chinese and Japanese art The Harriet Lane 
Johnson collection, including specimens of the 
work of a number of the most celebrated Eng- 
lish portrait painters, and the collection of Wil- 
liam T. Evans of 100 paintings representing 
some of the best work of American artists, are 
also exceptionally excellent. 

United States Naval Academy. In 1845 
the United States Naval Academy was estab- 
lished at Annapolis, Md., for the training of 
officers for the United States Navy The stu- 
dents of the Naval Academy are called mid- 
shipmen, two being allowed for each Senator, 
Representative, and Delegate in Congress, and 
five annually from the United States at large 
The appointments of tfie five at large, as well 
as those from the District of Columbia, are 
made by the President One midshipman, who 
must be a native of the island, is allowed from 
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Porto Rico, and this appointment, too, is made it does not, or that the same action has created 
by the President, subject to the recommendation a vacancy m the grade of naval constructor, 
of the Governor of Porto Rico The Congres- with the rank of captain, or m the total num- 
sional appointments are so distributed that each her of naval constructors and assistant naval 
Senator, Representative, and Delegate in Con- constructors as provided by law. The attorney- 
gress may appoint one midshipman during each general was also called upon to decide whether 
Congress. Candidates allowed for Congres- an officer who has served as chief of a bureau 
sional districts, for Territories, and for the in the navy, but resigns or is removed froni 
District of Columbia must be actual residents that position <^^before the expiration of a total 
of the districts or terntories from which they of 30 years service, may be retired,^ when, after 
are nominated. All candidates must, further- an interval of return from the chiefship of a 
more, at the time of their examination, be be- bureau to general duty, he becomes eligible 
tween the ages of 16 and 20 and free from for retirement, with the same rank and emolu- 
infectious or moral disorder and from any de- ments as if he had been retired or had become 
formity, disease or infirmity. No applicant can eligible for retirement while ^ still acting as 
gain admission who is manifestly under-sized chief of the bureau. The decision of the at- 
for his age. The course at the Naval Academy tomey-general was in the negative, 
occupies six years, the first four of which are There was much target practice indulged in 
spent at the Academy and the last two at sea. during 1910 Several trophies were offered for 
At the expiration of this period the final ex- the highest scores. There was one m the bat- 
amination for graduation takes place, those who tleship class competed for by the cruisers of 
pass it successfully being appointed to fill va- the Atlantic and Pacific fleets. The cruisers 
cancies m the lower grades of the line of the also competed for the trophy in the line-of-bat- 
the Navy and of the Marme Corps, in the order tie ships. It is said that the T ennessee made 
of merit as determined by the Academic Board the best record of the cruisers of the Atlantic 
of the Academy At least 15 appointments from fleet m day firing, and the Washington was the 
such graduates must be made each year, while best at night. Of the Pacific fleet, the Mary- 
to surplus graduates who do not receive such land made the best record, 
appointments certificates of graduation, honor- The old monitor Tallahassee and the ram 
able discharges, and one yearns sea pay, as pro- Kafahdtn will be subj'ected to an important 
vided for midshipmen, are given The pay of series of tests by the Bureau of Ordnance hav- 
a midshipman is $600 a year. Captain John M. ing to do with ordnance, projectiles and armor. 
Bowyer, U. S. N., is the present Superintend- These two vessels in combination will be used 
ent of the Academy. as a floating proving ground, in addition to the 

United States Navy. The vessels in ser- ground at Indian Head, Maryland. The ex- 
vice, under construction and authorized i Jan. periments will be devoted to the penetration of 
1911, are 35 first class battleships, i second class, shells against various thicknesses of armor. 
12 armored cruisers, i armored ram, 4 single purpose, various calibres of guns up 

turret harbor defence monitors, 6 double tur- to 12 inch ordnance will be mounted on the 
ret monitors, 22 protected cruisers, 3 unpro- Tallahassee The Kathadm will be used as a 
tected, 3 scout cruisers, 10 gunboats, i gunboat target The support for the plates which are 
for the Great Lakes not yet begun, 3 light draft to be attacked is being specially manufactured, 
gunboats, 8 composite gunboats, the Dolphin The Board of Ordnance has been charged with 
and Vesuvius, (ships rated in a speaal class), 12 high explosives to the extent 

gunboats under 500 tons, 36 torpedo boat de- justified by the effectiveness of that class of 
stroyers, 33 steel torpedo boats, 32 submarine ammunition. The reason why these high ex- 
torpedo boats, 5 auxiliary cruisers, 23 colliers plosives have not been used is because of the 
and 8 transports and supply ships.- In addition, nsk involved in their storage on a war vessel, 
there are training, receiving, hospital and other Reasons given for using these two vessels for 
ships, none of which, however, figure in the this test was the impossibihty of finding, at the 
fighting strength of the navy. There are also Indian Head proving grounds, long ranges now 
eight navy yards. The active list of the navy proposed to be used m ascertaining the effect 
comprises 2,280 commissioned and 370 warrant of projectiles on armor. These tests have 
officers, exclusive of 1,146 midshipmen at sea hitherto been conducted on a theoretical basis, 
and at the Naval Academy There are 780 3-nd it was impossible to ascertain the effect 
commissioned and no warrant officers on the of the attack in time of war. With the two 
retired list. The enlisted strength allowed by vessels, it is possible to obtain any range 
law is 47,500 men and apprentice seamen In During igro, the largest number of officers 
addition, there is the United States Marine were placed on the retired list since 1905, and 
Corps, under the command of Maj'or-General eight more than in 1909. There were 58 who 
George F. Elliott, numbering 335 officers and left active service. Of this number, 15 were 
9,100 men The Pacific fleet was reorganized rear-admirals, 8 commodores, 6 captains, 3 lieu- 
on I Jan. 1911, pursuant to an order of Secretary tenant-commanders, 4 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 
Meyer It now consists of armored cruisers, and i surgeon-general The officers of the flag 
in the first division, West Virginia, flagship, rank were Rear-Admirals W. W Kimball, Uriel 
Colorado and Pennsylvania, second division, Sebree, A P. Nazro, William Swift, J. D. 
California, Maryland and South Dakota Adams, A C Dillingham, A Marix, J. A. Rod- 

Recent changes in the Naval Bureau have gers, C. P. Reese, A G. Berry, H. Winslow, J, 
been the subject of an opinion by Attorney- B Milton, C. H. Arnold and T, S. Phelps. Four- 
General Wickersham. There was some question teen of the officers were retired under the pen- 
whether a new grade in the construction corps sion law. During the last year, nine officers 
was created by the assignment of Washington above the rank of midshipmen resigned their 
L. Capps, as chief constructor with the rank of commissions as against one-half of the number 
rear-admiral The attorney-general holds that in 1909 There were no resignations among the 
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I. In the fightang-top of a United States warship, 

2 Opening the breech of a powerfiil gun on a United States warship 
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Marine Corps ofncers During the last year, 
nine officers were tried by courts-martial, one 
of whom was dismissed for embezzlement 
There were four courts-martial in the Marine 
Corps, one captain, two first lieutenants and one 
second lieutenant No dismissals resulted. 
There were only three deaths among the active 
officers of the navy in igio, which were ii less 
than in 1909 The list included one captain, one 
lieutenant and one ensign There has been 
a steady increase, however, in the deaths of 
retired officers In 1910 they numbered 37, in- 
cluding 7 rear-admirals, 5, commodores, 3 cap- 
tains, 2 commanders, i lieutenant-commander, 
4 lieutenants, 5 chief engineers and one chief 
constructor. Among the active officers of the 
Marine Corps, there were no deat^hs and only 
one among the retired, Brigadier-General Rob- 
ert L Meade 

Secretary of the Navy Meyer, in his annual 
report for 1910, recommended that the sum of 
$2,700,000, heretofore used as the navy supply 
fund, be returned to the treasury This amount 
represents a saving that was affected in nve 
months under the Meyer accounting system, 
which came into operation on i July 1910 ine 
trial of this system for a period of two years 
was authorized at the last session of Congress 
Mr. Meyer believes that the results already ob- 
tained demonstrate its efficiency, and will ask 
Congress to make it permanent 

The qu£stion of oil as fuel has attracted 
increasing attention in recent years. Hi will 
be only a short time until the whole navy of 
the United States» says Rear-Admiral Evans, 
retired, «will be run by oil power— the great- 
est power in the world to-day We are looking 
for results in the navy — what will bring results 
in the easiest way, not what will benefit merely 
a few people That is why I believe oil as 
fuel will be generally used withm a short time 
It will be used for the same reason that we 
would dispense with men entirely m the navy 


of like grade m the Medical Corps of the navy, 
except promotions, but only when called into 
active duty 

United States Pensions, See Pensions, 

United States. 

United States Supreme Court, Within 
the last tw'o years the United States Supreme 
Court has been a heavy loser, three of its mem- 
bers having been taken awaj'' through death, 
while one, Associate Justice William H Moody, 
was retired on account of his advanced years 
On 4 July 1910, the venerable Chief Justice, 
IMelville W Fuller, who for so many years 
presided over the deliberations of this, the 
highest court in the land, passed away at his 
summer residence at Bar Harbor, Maine Har- 
dening of the arteries caused the death of Asso- 
ciate Justice Rufus Wheeler Peckham on 24 
Oct 1909, and on 28 March 1910 another Asso- 
ciate Justice, David J Brewer, passed away. All 
of these vacancies were filled before the close 
of igio The justices who took their places 
on the Supreme Court bench during that year 
were Charles E Hughes, of New York, who 
resigned the governorship of that State in 
order to accept the appointment, Joseph R 
Lamar, of Georgia, and Willis Van Devanter, of 
AVyoming In 1909 Horace H. Lurton, of Ten- 
nessee was appointed to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of Associate Justice Peckham 
Considerable delay in choosing a new Chief 
Justice followed the demise of Chief- Justice 
Fuller. It was reported in state circles for 
some time that the choice would fall upon ex- 
Governor Hughes, and that he had abandoned 
his gubernatorial duties on that understanding. 
This rumor was proved groundless, however, 
when Edward D White, of Louisiana, an As- 
sociate Justice since 1894, was named for the 
office. The present make up of the United 
States Supreme Court is, therefore, as follows: 
Chief Justice * Edward D. White, of Louisiana ; 
Associate Justices- John M. Harlan,^ of Ken- 


wwuiu - ’ associate justices- jonn m. xianaii, ui jvcii- 

if we could tram and shoot guns who y tucky; Joseph McKenna, of California; Oliver 

electricity, which I am sure IS as much Wendell Holmes, of Massachusetts; William 

impossibility as I believe that aeroplanes wU Lurton, of Ten- 

ever be a factor m naval warfare. As to Yhat Charles E Hughes, of New York; 


it will really do, I can call attention to one 01 
our recent experiences The fleet went from 
New York to San Diego, a distance of 52 days» 
with coal as power. Coming back, we discarded 
the coal and used oil burners.^ We made the 
same time with the oil, and, in addition, we 
saved $5CX) a day in expenses This, of course, 


Joseph R Lamar, of Georma, and Willis Van 
Devanter, of Wyoming Appointments to the 
Supreme Court bench are for life, the salary 
being $12,500 a year in the case of Associate 
Justices and $13,000 for the Chief Justice. J 
H McKenney, of Washington, D. C, is the 
present clerk of the Supreme Court; J. M 


is not only in the pay of men, but Wright, of Kentucky, marshal; and Charles H. 

the cost of coal, and the vast ^ " Butler, of New York, the reporter, 

ing lighters come and take the ashes and otter • 

refuse at great expense past Sandy Hook Light 
and dump them. Naturally^ all this is done 
away with with oil and there is none of me 
wear and tear on men, clothes and ship that 
there is in coaling.^ 

A biirto create a medical reserve corps for 
the navy was introduced in the Senate The 
bill authorizes the President to issue commis- 
sions as assistant surgeons, with the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade, to such graduates of 
reputable schools of medicine as are found 
qualified to hold such commissions, and the 
persons so commissioned to constitute and be 
Imown as the Naval Medical Reserve Corps. 

It is intended that the commissions so given 
shall confer upon the holders all the authority, 
rights and privileges of commisrioned officers 


United States Tariff. A growing national 
sentiment in favor of a downward revision 
of the tanff of this country finally crystalhzed 
itself in die promise of such revision in the 
Republican presidential platform of 1908 Ac- 
cordingly, during the last two months of that 
year, hearings were held by the Ways and 
Means ^Committee at which those whose com- 
mercial interest was most vitally at stake and 
whose knowledge of tariff questions qualified 
them as experts gave testimony. On the basis 
of this testimony, that committee drew up a 
tentative schedule, designed to aid Congress in 
its colossal task of revision. Congress went 
into special session in 1909, shortly after the 
inauguration of President Taft, and on 9 April 
a bill was reported to the House by Repre- 
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sentative Payne of the Ways and Means Com- with the manufactures of the latter, and the 
mittee, and passed by that body after extended manufactures of cotton. In the case of metals 
and heated discussion. This bill, which served the revision was for the most part downward, 
as a foundation for the tariff law as finally iron ore being decreased from $040 to $015 
revised m 1909, put iron ore and petroleum, per ton, pig iron from $4 to $250 per ton, 
together with all petroleum products, on the scrap iron from $4 to $i per ton; steel rails 
free list, called for substantial reductions on from $784 to $392 per ton, structural steel 
iron and steel, together with the products of from $10 to ^-$8, while the duty on boiler 
both, as well as on coal, lumber, hides and plate of the cheaper grades was cut down 40 
chemicals, and advanced the tariff on almost per cent; that on steel ingots, etc. (valued at 
all textiles, as well as on hosiery and gloves, less than $0 24 per pound) 2 per cent , and the 
The latter provision stirred up the entire coun- lower grades of both iron and steel wire 
try, meaning, as it appeared to, that cheap of a cent The increases presented in the new 
stockings would practically go out of existence metal schedules occur in the cases of most 
m this country In fact, the entire schedule grades of cutlery, the advance in these cases 
was highly unsatisfactory to the ^Insurgent® being very large, and in the punched structural 
Congressmen and that portion of the voters steel where they amounted to 40 per cent, and 
whom they represented, as this was the ele- m steel ingots, etc (valued at more than $0 24 
ment that had previously been rnost^ insistent per pound) where they extended from 28 to 70 
in demandmg a revision of the old Dingley per cent. Specific rates replaced the former 
tariff What the advocates of revision most ad valorem tariff m numerous instances, the 
ardently desired was reduction in the duties aggregate changes resulting in an increase over 
on iron and steel and their manufactures, on the Dingley duties The most important change 
hides, leather and leather manufactures, sugar, in the chemicals schedule was, without any 
petroleum and its products, and wood pulp, and doubt, the placing of petroleum, together with 
paper. Only by such reduction, they claimed, the products thereof, on the free list and so 
could the growing control of the vast corporate removing it from the high protection it had 
interests which handle these commodities be previously enjoyed, although the aggregate re- 
checked, and the disadvantageous features of suit of the revision m this schedule represented 
the extensive combination be in any degree an advance. The only increase of any note 
overcome, in the lumber schedule occurred when shingles 

However, the bill presented by Senator Nel- were advanced from $0.30 to $050 per thous- 
son W. Aldrich to the Senate on 12 April, as and, while the rates on unfinished lumber were 
an alternative to the Payne measure, was even reduced from ?i-$2 to m.5o-$i 25 per 
less in harmony with these views than had i»ooo board feet, and those on finished lumber 
been the biU ratified by the house This by ^roximately 25 per cent The rates of 
measure, popularly called the Aldrich bill, the Dingley law wito regard to chemical wood 
although it avoided the hosiery and gloves Pulp remained unaltered, with an additional 
provision which had excited such widespread countervailing duty in case of a foreign export 
disapproval, increased the duty on rough lum- duty. On the other hand, mechanically ground 
her 50 per cent above that named in the wood pulp was given a place on the free list, 
Payne hill; left unchanged the high protective and the lower grades of print paper reduced 
rates of the Dingley law on petroleum and from $6 to $3^5 per ton, while the higher 
its products; imposed a .25 per ton duty on grades showed increases ranging all the way 
iron ore, which, accordmg to the Payne meas- from 10 to 25 per cent. The revised leather 
ure, was to have been admitted free, and re- schedule placed hides on the free list and re- 
arranged both the cotton and silk schedules <luced leather from a tariff of 20 per cent 
so as generally to impose specific duties in valorem to 15 per cent, and shoes from 35 
places of ad valorem rates called for under to 20 per cent The most elaborate revision 
the Dingley tariff With almost the entire press occurred with regard to the cotton schedule, 
of the country united against it and the sena- and its aggregate result was to retain approxi- 
torial ^InsurgenP^ element loudly decrying it, mately the old duties on the lower grades of 
this bill at length passed the Senate on 8 cotton fabrics and progressively advance those 
July, and three days later the matter went to on higher grades. In this schedule, too, 
the Conference Committee for final considera- specific rates were adopted in place of the 
tion Strongly urged by President Taft to favor former ad valorem ones and an intricate sys- 
the rniddle schedules of the Payne bill, the tern of classification, taking account of value, 
committee drew up a measure, known as the weight and the number of the threads, was 
Payne-Aldrich bill, practically representing a required 

compromise, which was simultaneously pre- ^ The Payne-Aldrich law also calls for free 
sented to both Houses^ of Congress on 29 July, importation into this country of all products 
This bill was passed immediately, without any grown in the Philippines Islands and of all 
very strenuous opposition, by the House of manufactures from materials which have been 
Representatives and, although still stubbornly produced in the Philippines or the United 
fought by the «Insurgent» Senators, passed that States, to the value of 20 per cent or more, with 
body on 5 Au^st, without having suffered any the sole exceptions of rice, sugar, and tobacco, 
chang^ On me same date me bill b^ame No more than 300,000 tons of sugar will be 
law when the Presidents signature was affixed admitted annually to this country from the 

, Philippines without duty, while in the case of 
The schedules which are most radically tobacco, no more than 300,000 pounds of wrap- 
changed by virtue of the Pa^e-Aldrich bill per, 1,000,000 pounds of fibre, and 150,000,000 
are those of metals, silk, and the manufactures cigars will be annually admitted without duty, 
of both lumber, chemicals, oils and paints, paper It is further stipulated that all products of 
and paper pulp, hides and leather, together the Philippines admitted into this country duty 
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free shall be exempt from any export duty, 
and that all products of the United States shall 
be admitted without duty into the Philippine 
Islands. A unique section of the new tariff 
law is the provision assuring commercial con- 
siderations at the hands of other countries by 
means of a maximum and minimum system 
of tariffs, the latter being the rate stipulated m 
the various speafied schedules, while the 
maximum is attained by the addition of 25 per 
cent to each duty. Discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of this policy is left to the judg- 
ment of the President 

Taken altogether, the Payne-Aldnch tariff 
represents a downward revision in that the duty 
has been reduced in more instances than it has 
been advanced It is to this fact that its sup- 
porters point in claiming that it has not only 
fulfilled party pledges, but has also answered 
the public demand. The tariff, however, has 
become more a national than a party issue, and 
party lines are thrown to the wind by states- 
men and civilians alike when its discussion is 
broached. It is undeniable that, despite the 
extended deliberations of both Houses of Con- 
gress, a great deal of general dissatisfaction is 
still manifested against the Payne-Aldrich law. 
Its detractors hold that the reductions, save 
in a few isolated cases, have been made in 
cases where the necessity for them was either 
trifling or altogether absent, whereas the 
schedules which were really in need of a down- 
ward revision have either been left practically 
intact or else actually advanced They also 
claim that, so far as checking the evils attend- 
ant upon combination is concerned, or limiting 
vast corporate power, the new tariff has shown 
itself utterly useless It now seems probable 
that the question of revision will be again 
taken up by Congress during 1911 and the 
Payne-Aldrich act amended and altered The 
Tariff Board, at present composed of Henry 
Crosby Eme^, professor of political economy 
at Yale University, James Burton Reynolds, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and Alvin 
H Sanders, editor of the Breeders Gazette, of 
Chicago, is now working over tariff problems, 
assisted by a host of investigators and experts 
This board was appointed on 15 Sept 1909, by 
President Taft, and the results of its work 
will be at his disposal at any time they are 
called ’for. During the first year of the opera- 
tion of the Payne-Aldrich tariff its working 
is shown by the following figures, compiled by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor: Imports in millions: 
free, 768; dutiable, 794-6; total 1,5626; per cent 
free, 49.2; customs receipts in millions, 327.9. 

Unit System of Valuation. See Tax 
Assessments, Automatic; and Ohio, History, 
1910. 

Universities and Colleges. See Educa- 
tion. 

Upper Senegal and the Niger. A French 
colony in West Africa, formed in 1904; area 
about 70,000 square miles; population approxi- 
mately 5,500,000, of whom about 2,000 are 
Europeans. The colony was formerly under 
military, but is now under civil administration, 
similar to that which obtains in other French 
protectorates in Africa. Figures concerning 
the revenue and trade are swallowed up in 
those of French West Africa. Education is 


quite well attended to in the colony, there 
being, at last returns, 50 official schools, 2 
private schools, and a Mussulman school, with 
a total of about 1,750 pupils and students. 
Agriculture is successful, ground nuts, millet, 
maize, rice, cottons, etc, being cultivated. The 
imports comprise cottons, food products and 
metal work The exports are chiefly nuts, cat- 
tle, rubber, skins and wool A railway 350 
miles long was opened in 1904, there are 4,050 
miles of telegraph line, and 74 of telephone line 
in the colony, and there is a steam-boat service 
from Konlikoro to Timbuktu, the capital. Tim- 
buktu is soon to be in telegraphic communica- 
tion with Algeria. 

Uruguay. A South American Republic, 
lying between the Atlantic Ocean, the Rio de 
la Plata, Brazil, and the Argentine Republic. 
The area is 72,210 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,112,000, or 15.4 per square mile. 

Government and History — The President 
of Uruguay is chosen by the General Assembly 
for a term of four years, salary, $36,000 per 
year He cannot be elected to succeed himself, 
and in case of his disability or death the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate assumes the presi- 
dency He is assisted by a cabinet of five 
ministers, who are directly responsible to him 
The General^ Assembly is composed of the Sen- 
ate and the '"House of Representatives There 
are 19 Departments in the government, each of 
which sends a senator to the Legislature. Be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 inhabitants are repre- 
sented by each member of the House The 
representatives hold office for three years, and 
the senators for six years The Government is 
active m the establishment of colonies through- 
out the country. Uruguay was discovered in 
151S hy Juan Diaz De ScSis; explored by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese; and colonized under 
the Jesuits in 1624, The declaration of inde- 
pendence at Buenos Ayres, in 1810, originated 
the movement for freedom in Uruguay, and 
the next year it had gained its independence. 
The constitution was promulgated in 1830, and. 
General Fructuoso Rivera was elected first 
President of the Republic. 

Finance — The Government receipts for 
1909-10 amounted to about $24,301,500, and the 
expenditure to about $21,918,350. During the 
year the export tax on preserved meats was 
reduced from 50 cents to 20 cents (nominally) 
per 100 kilos Other reductions, it is estimated, 
will cost the Government about $500,000. The 
total amount of the national debt at the end 
of 1909 was about $141,238,000, showing an 
increase for the year amounting to $5,874,650 

Railways and other Communications . — 
There are five working railway companies in 
Uruguay, and there are in ^ operation about 
1,540 miles of railway, of which 780 miles are 
State-guaranteed. There are 340 miles under 
prospective construction The Government has 
made a contract with the Pan-American Trans- 
continental Railway Company for the construc- 
tion of a railway from the northern frontier of 
the Republic to its southern border at Colonia. 
This line will establish rapid transit between 
New York and Pernambuco, Brazil, by high- 
speed steamers, thence by rail to Valparaiso, 
via Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. The 
Uruguay line, 378 miles in length, penetrates 
to the heart of the agricultural territory, and,. 
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when completed, will be of great value in facili- 
tating the efforts of the Government toward 
colomzation. The internal waterways of 
Uruguay afford splendid privileges for com- 
munication. There are 700 miles of navigable 
rivers, of which the most important is the 
Rio de la Plata The mercantile marine of 
Uruguay has a steam tonnage of 71,916 and 
of sailing vessels 17,722 tons. A dam is to be 
built on the Rio Negro, for the improvement 
of which river $4,136,000 is to be appropriated. 
There were 1,025 post-offices in the Republic in 
1909, and twentj new post routes were estab- 
lished. The revenues for the year amounted 
to $516,129 There are 248 miles of telegraph 
lines — over 1,000,000 telegrams being received 
and despatched in 1909 There is a Marconi 
wireless station at Punta del Este. 

Agriculture and Industries — Ninety-seven 
per cent of the land of the Republic is de- 
voted to pasture, but there are valuable agri- 
cultural pursuits and products nevertheless. 
Wheat grown, last reports, amounted to 202,208 
tons, from 617,000 acres ; flax, 18,372 tons, from 

64.000 acres; com, 3,011,726 bushels, from 410,- 
068 acres; oats grown on 8,000 acres; barley, 
on 5,000; and canary seed on 700 acres. The 
vineyards are successful; wine production be- 
ing 4,904,321 gallons, according to recent sta- 
tistics Fruits, vegetables, medianal plants and 
tobacco are grown in var3nng quantities. In 
1908-09 there were 26,000,000 sheep in the coun- 
try, and the wool-clip amounted to 114,639,200 
pounds. There are large and numerous 
slaughter-houses, where 250,630 cattle were 
killed, in 1907, under expert inspection A na- 
tional exhibition of dairy products is coming. 
Ostriches are raised in Uruguay, and profitably. 
Woolen factories are in operation, one of them 
employing 600 men, and weaving more than 

5.500.000 pounds of wool. A brick-kiln turns 
out 60,000 bricks a day There is a glass fac- 
tory with capacity of 3,600 demijohns and 9,600 
bottles per day There are soap factories, car- 
riage-works and a sugar factory in the coun- 
try. The minerals of the country include coal, 
gold, petroleum, asbestos, antimony, graphite, 
copper-silver and copper-iron. Preaous stones 
exist It has been discovered that Uruguay's 
climate is very favorable to the production of 
olives The yield for 1910 was approximately 
(or more than) 700,000 poimds. 

Trade . — The agricultural exports in 1909 
were about as follows: To Belgium, 914 tons 
of barley, 7,397 tons of flour; 893 tons of 
^nseed; 10,128 tons of oats and wheat; 
and 4,453 tons of Indian corn To Germany, 
2,725 tons of bran; 417 tons of linseed; and 
2,260 tons of oats and wheat To Great Britain, 
2,591 tons of Indian com; 554 tons of flour; 
80 tons of linseed oil cake; and 654 bales of 
linseed straw. To United States, 8,462 cases 
of onions and garlic; and 3,980 bags of queb- 
racho extract Live cattle exported during 
1909 numbered 38,481; sheep, 42,063; horses, 
8,864. Bntain m that year received 63,000 beef 
quarters; 4,128 packages of canned beef; 21,277 
bales of jerked beef; 105,338 mutton carcasses; 
and 11,233 packages of canned tongue There 
were 2,393,078 cow-hides exported, United 
States receiving 1,252,927. A vast number of 
animal products are shipped from Uruguay 
annually, of which United States claims her 
share. Total exports in 1909 amounted to the 


value of about $47,621,300, and the imports to 
the value of about $38,643,000 

Justice and Education — The judiciary is 
composed of a Supreme Court of Justice, two 
courts of appeals, and a number of lower 
courts The justices of the Supreme Court 
are elected by the National Assembly, the 
judges of the other courts are appointed by the 
Supreme Court Elementary education in 
Uruguay is compulsory There were, at the 
close of 1909, 791 public schools, with an attend- 
ance of 74,^6 pupils, 289 private schools, 4,000 
attendance, normal schools, a school of arts 
and trades; a national military school, and a 
university at Montevideo, the capital 

History, 1910 — Although comparatively free 
from revolutions, the Republic of Uruguay 
was threatened with serious revolt in Oct. 1910. 
A force of 10,000 rebels was raised and several 
towns were taken, but the Government ended 
by securing the unconditional surrender of all 
concerned. Vigorous press censorship pre- 
vented the full details from being learned The 
existence of a revolution became apparent 27 
October, when several bodies of revolutionists, 
well armed, crossed the Brazilian frontier and 
directed their march towards Montevideo The 
(Sovernment was also disrupted by the resigna- 
tion of Doctor Bachini, the Foreign Minister, 
who led the opposition against the successor to 
President Williman, Jose Battle y Ordonez. 
Doctor Bachini, while still minister, issued a 
manifesto declaring the Government unable to 
prevent the revolution from spreading Bachini 
was credited with presidential aspirations On 
7 November the number of armed men in the 
field had increased within two weeks from 

3.000 to 10,000, and they captured Nico Perez, 
a town 125 miles from Montevideo, but, al- 
though they reached a point within 50 miles 
of the capital, they were unable to enter it 
The disposition of troops along all the chief 
avenues of approach blocked the movement, 
and on 14 November the insurrectionists laid 
down their arms and submitted to arrest 
President Wilhman was elected i March 1907, 
for a term of four years, and his title to 
office has not been contested The rebellion 
was not against him, but the choice of his 
successor. A small uprising over the same 
question occurred in Jan. 1910, but was 
promptly suppressed. The government ' party 
in Uruguay is known as the Reds and the 
insurrectiomsts as the Whites, or Nationalists. 

Utah. A State of the Mountain division 
of the United States, with an area of 84,928 
square miles, of which 2^601 square miles are- 
water The population, in 1910, was 373,351, 
an increase of 0,6o2, or 34.9 per cent, in the 
past 10 years, the density being^ .45 per square 
mile. Salt Lake City is the capital, with 92,777 
inhabitants Utah ranks 41st in population. 

Agriculture . — The acreage, production and 
value of the important farm crops in Utah in 
1910 were as follows* Corn, acreage, 133,000 
acres, yield per acre, 303 bushels, production, 
394000 bushels; total farm value, $331,000. Win- 
ter wheat, acreage, I55;000 acres, yield per acre, 
205 bushels, production, 3,178,000 bushels; total 
farm value, $2,670,000. Spring wheat, acreage, 

100.000 acres, yield per acre, 253, production, 

2.530.000 bushels; total farm value, $2,125,000 
Oats, acreage, 58,000, yield per acre, 43.0 
bushels, production, 2494000 bushels; total farm 
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value, $1,197,000 Barley, acreage, 13,000 acres, 
yield per acre, 360 bushels, production, 468,000; 
total farm value, $281,000 R>e, acreage, 3,000 
acres, yield per acre, 185, production, 56,000 
bushels, total farm value, $38,000 Potatoes, 
acreage, 15,000 acres, }ield per acre, 142 bushels, 
production, 2,130,000 bushels, total farm value, 
$1,257,000 Ha\, acreage, 380,000 acres, yield 
per acre, 3 tons, production, 1,140,000 tons; 
total farm value, $10,260,000 According to the 
last census, the area of appropriated land 
within the State was 5,674,608 acres, reserved, 
8,735,046 acres, unappropriated and unreserved, 
38,279,631 acres, of which 12,303,776 acres were 
surveyed and 25,975,855 acres unsurveyed. The 
State contains 52,689,285 acres, of which 1,664,- 
640 acres are water In 27 counties there were 
21,800 farms with a total area of 1,790,700 
acres, of which 700,396 acres were under culti- 
vation. There were 300 incorporated irrigation 
companies in the State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has undertaken an immense irrigation 
project for the reclamation of a vast and 
region With the help of irrigation, agriculture 
is the leading occupation of the people of Utah. 
The production of beet sugar in 1909 amounted 
to 40,828 tons. IMuch attention is paid to 
vegetables and fruit trees There is a con- 
siderable livestock industry In 1910 the num- 
bers were Horses and mules, 133,000, milch 
cows, 88,000, other cattle, 327,000; sheep, 3,i77r 
000, swine, 61,000 The wool clip (1908) yielded 
14,700,000 pounds of wool, valued at $2,231,460. 

Mining and Manufactures — The State has 
valuable mines, chiefly gold, silver, copper and 
coal The output of gold in 1908 was 190,922 
fine ounces, valued at $3,946,700; silver, 8,451,- 
300 fine ounces, value, $4,520,600; copper, 71,- 
370,370 pounds, value, $9,420,889, lead, 42,455 
short tons, value, $3,566,220; coal, 1,846,792 
short tons, value, $3,119,338 Other products 
are manganese ores, gypsum, petroleum, sul- 
phur Zinc was obtained, m 1908, to the amount 
of 282 short tons, value, $26,508 Salt col- 
lected, 242,678 barrels, value, $169,833 The 
total value of the mineral output in 1908 was 
$26,422,121 There were 606 manufacturing 
establishments, employing 979 salaned officials 
and 8,052 wage-earners Their aggregate 
capital^ amounted to $26,004,011 ; cost of ma- 
terial in a year, $24,939,827, value of output, 
$38,926,464 ^ Smelting and refining copper is 
the most important industry. In 1906, six 
smelters in the Salt Lake Valley treated ores 
valued at $50,000,000 Other industries of some 
importance are flour and grist milling, using 
up $2,043,054 worth of raw material, and yield- 
ing an output worth $2,425,791 ; the making and 
repairing of cars, value of output, $1,886,651; 
factory production of butter and cheese, value, 
$963,811, salt manufacture, brewing, fruit and 
vegetable canning, and the manufacture of 
boots and shoes There are no navigable 
streams but singularly good facilities for trans- 
portation The State has about 2,500 miles of 
railroad line and 80 miles of electric railroad. 

Government — The present Governor of 
Utah is William Spry, with a salary of $4,000 
The Secretary of State is C. S Fingey; Treas- 
urer, David Mattson; Auditor, Jesse D. Jewkes; 
Attorney-General, A R. Barnes; Superintend- 
ent of Education, A C Nelson; Commissioner 
of Insurance, Willard Done, all Republicans 
The Legislature consists of a Senate and House 


of Representatives ; but the constitution provides 
for the initiation of any desired legislation by 
the legal voters or such number of them as 
may be determined by law; and such voters 
may require any law passed by less than ^ a 
two-thirds vote of each House of the Legis- 
lature to be submitted to the voters of the 
State before coming into eflfect. The Senate 
(in part renewed every two years) consists of 
18 members, elected for four years; the House 
of Representatives has 46 members elected for 
two years. Qualified as electors are all citizens, 
male or female, who, not being idiots, insane, 
or criminal, have resided one year in the State, 
four months in the county, and 60 days in the 
precinct in which the election is held 

Finance. — The total assessed valuation of 
Utah in 1910 IS $186,354,505 The bonded debt 

15 $9,000,000 The total receipts for the fiscal 
period 1909-10, exclusive of the appropriation 
from the United States, were $6,072,126.36. The 
total amount of disbursements by State war- 
rants for the same period, $5,^5,334 15 

Religion and Education. — The Latter Day 
Saints form about 88 per cent of the church 
membership of the State There are Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Congregation- 
alists in small numbers The public school 
system, introduced in 1890, includes kinder- 
garten, primary, grammar and high school, 
an agricultural college, and a university 
School attendance for 20 weeks annually (10 
consecutive), in large cities 30 weeks (10 con- 
secutive), is compulsory on children from 8 to 

16 years of age. In 1908 the school attendance 
was 81,535, out of a school population of 98,- 
660, the amoimt expended being $2,329,965. The 
number of schools were 662 and of teachers, 
544 male and 1,562 female The public high 
schools had 176 teachers and 3,421 pupils. A 
State normal school had 22 pupils; it is main- 
tained in connection with the university. The 
University of Utah was organized in 1850, 
and had 71 instructors and 853 students in 1908 
Utah has a school of arts and sciences and a 
State school of mines. The Utah Agricultural 
College (founded in 1890) has 53 instructors 
and 687 students. Both of these institutions 
receive annual grants from the State. The 
Mormon Church maintains Brigham Young 
College at Logan, organized 1879, which has 
46 instructors and 886 students There are 
several other Mormon colleges, and also Roman 
Catholic, Presb3rterian and Protestant Epis- 
copal colleges 

Charities and Corrections. — Apart from 
almshouses and asylums for imbeciles, there 
are 12 benevolent institutions within the State. 
Seven of these are hospitals, one of which 
belongs to the Federal Government and one 
to Salt Lake City The State has an institution 
for the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, with 
102 inmates , an industrial school with 284 
juveniles under its control, and a mental hos- 
pital with 353 patients There are three 
orphanages and various other charitable insti- 
tuitions (including five hospitals), provided by 
private associations or religious bodies. The 
county commissioners provide for the indigent 
of their counties, and erect, maintain and 
regulate poorhouses, etc., at their discretion. 
They may take measures to prevent paupers 
being brought into their counties. Parents, 
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grandparents, children, grandchildren, brothers 
and sisters of a pauper are liable for his 
supnort. 

Legislation — Utah had no regular legisla- 
tive session in 1910. In 1909 the State Board 
of Land Commissioners^ was authorized to 
conduct expenments in sinking wells on and 
land for cidinary and domestic purposes. The 
right of eminent domain was extended to sites 
for mills, smelters and other works for the 
reduction of ores. It was made a misde- 


meanor for a superintendent, foreman, or boss 
to receive any valuable consideration for em- 
ploying a person or continuing him in employ. 
The portrait of a person may not without his 
consent be used for advertising purposes Irri- 
gation districts were authorized A dairy and 
food bureau was created with power to enforce 
sanitap^ measures A commission for the con- 
servation of natural resources was created, and 
provisions made for protection against disease 
among livestock. 


V ACCINATION. The <iuestion of the 
efficacy of vaccination is one which is 
agitating the public mind at the present 
time. On the one hand, the yast majority of 
physicians assert that vaccination is beneficial, 
and a sure means, or almost so, of preventing 
smallpox; and point to their practice, to statis- 
tics, to the facts of bacteriology, and the well- 
known decrease of smallpox, as a proof of 
their contention. On the other hand, a large 
number of well-informed people assert just as 
emphatically that vaccination does not prevent 
smallpox; that it is a dangerous and harmful 
practice; that there is no good evidence of 
its ever having prevented smallpox; that 
statistics prove that it has riot; and they cite a 
number of eminent authorities in support of 
their contention — affirming that the decrease 
in the virulence of smallpox, and the number 
of its visitations, is due to other causes — im- 
proved sanitary and hygienic conditions, 
simpler food, and other habits of the people, 
etc The war is a bitter one, and there are no 
indications that it will be settled in the near 
future. Only very recently, Herbert A Thorpe, 
of Staten Island, refused to permit his chil- 
dren to attend school, if they had to be vac- 
cinated He was summoned for violating the 
Compulsory Education Law, and the case went 
to trial. It was proposed to make a test case 
of the affair. Similar cases have frequently 
occurred before, and serve to indicate^ the 
temper of many persons towards vaccination. 

Vaccination is based on the principle — now 
accepted in many quarters — that, by inducing 
a slight attack of a disease, anti-toxins are 
thereby generated within the system capable of 
rendering the patient more or less immune for 
some time to come against more severe attacks 
of the same disease. (See Serum Therapy). 
Whether it actually does so is the question. 
Statistics may be quoted both for and against, 
and prove very little. The theory of the treat- 
ment is open to more rational debate Pro- 
fessor Crookshank, and Doctor Creighton — two 
of the highest authorities in England — have 
contended that the practice of vaccination is a 
^harmful superstition®; that it frequently en- 
genders disease, and that it is impotent to 
prevent smallpox In this, they are supported 
by Sir Alfred Russel Wallace, William Tebb 
and other notable men of science. The Minor- 


of the practice may be found in almost any of 
the medical publications; the case against vac- 
cination is stated by Tebb, ^A Century of 
Vaccination^ ; Tebb, ^The Recrudescence of 
Leprosy and its Causation^ ; White, ^The Great 
Delusion^ ; Oswald, ^Vaccination a Crime ^ , the 
wntings of Wallace, Crookshank, Creighton 
and the ^Minority Report^ of the Royal 
Commission. 

Vail, Theodore Newton, American tele- 
graph and telephone official b Carroll County, 
Ohio, 16 July 184s He was a pupil at the Mor- 
nstown Academy, Morristown, N. J. He took 
up the study of mediane with an uncle, but at 
the end of two years gave up medicine to be- 
come a telegrapher in the office at Morristown 
He became connected with a small office on the 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, in 
Iowa, to which State his parents had removed, 
and from there entered the United States 
railway mail service in Washington, D C , 
where he was assistant superintendent, 1873, 
assistant general superintendent, 1874, and 
superintendent of all the government lines of 
telegraph, 1875-78. In 1878 he became con- 
nected with Professor Bell m the telephone, 
and he did for Bell what his uncle, Alfred 
Vail, had done for Morse, perfected and made 
practicable a great invention He remained 
in the telephone business in connection with 
BelFs patents, 1878-87, which led to the presi- 
dency of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company and the New York Telephone 
Company in 1907 He traveled in Europe for 
the benefit of his health, 1887-93, and was a 
fanner in Vermont, 1893-96. Connection with 
electrical enterprises in Argentine since 1896 
enabled him to introduce the American electric 
system on street railways in Buenos Ayres and 
installed telephone systems m the principal 
cities of the^ Republic of Argentine. He also 
became a director in these con)orations and 
in others in England and. the United States. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company, of 
which Mr. Vail assumed the presidency, 23 
Nov. 1910, as successor to Col Robert C Crow- 
ley (q.v.) had dunng the last fiscal year trans- 
mitted more than 68,000,000 messages, while 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of which Mr. Vail was preSdent 
handled 5,956,800,000 The lines of the West- 


ity Report of the Royal Commission, in Eng- ern Union included 1,382,509 miles of wire and 
land, also reported against the practice; and, those of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
on the stren^h of their evidence, vaccination phone Company^ comprised 8,098,678 miles, 
was made optional in England. Against these making the combined amount under Mr. Vail’s 
views may be placed those of the majority of presidency nearly 9,500,000 miles The com- 
the medical profession; and the facts must be bined capitalization of the companies at the 
studied impartially, in order that any just con- time was nearly $700,000,000, and the gross 
elusion be arrived at The arguments in favor earnings for the last current year exceeded 
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$170,000,000 Mr Vail caused to be inaugu- 
rated the popular night letter system and other 
innovations Mr. Vail claims that the business 
is in no respect a trust but simply a combina- 
tion of interests to enable the separate manage- 
ments to practice greater economy and give 
better service to the public 

Valuation, Unit System of. See Tax 
Assessments, Automatic; and Ohio, History , 
1910. 

Vanadium. In Sept. 1910 Prof Nardsse 
Alfred Helouis, a French scientist, came to the 
United States and established headquarters at 
Cambridge Springs, Pa, for the purpose of 
demonstrating to the physicians of this country 
his vanadium cure for tuberculosis. With this 
cure he obtained remarkable results in Pans, 
Berlin, London and other large foreign cities. 
Physicians gathered from all parts of the 
United States and Canada to see the cure in 
actual practice Its most novel feature is 
that by it the oxygen that kills the baalli is 
introduced directly into the patient’s system. 
The cure results, Professor Helouis declares, 
from the easy breaking up of vanadium salts 
that give up their oxygen as a result of internal 
reactions. The oxygen rapidly kills disease- 
breeding germs and so checks the ailment per- 
manently The treatment may be of three 
kinds, namely Internal, through hypodermic 
injections, or external Vanadium has shown 
further that it will kill the bacteria of other 
diseases besides tuberculosis, and will positively 
end all diseases due to defective nutrition 
Professor Helouis began his chemical re- 
searches under the commission of Emperor 
Napoleon III in 1865, and since that time has 
been decorated many times for his therapeutic 
and purely scientific investigations. For almost 
half a century the value of vanadium, as an 
alloy in metals, has been known to scientific 
men, but Professor Helouis was the first to 
discover that this rare element could be suc- 
cessfully applied to the alleviation of human 
pain and disease He believes that he is only 
at the beginning of his discoveries with vana- 
dium, and that, after more extended experi- 
menting, vanadium can be made to play a 
greater part in the practice of medicine man 
any other remedy since the discovery of 
anesthetics. 

Vanderbilt Cup Race. See Automobile 
Races 

Van Devanter, Willis, associate justice of 
the United States Supreme Court: b Marion, 
Ind., 17 April 1859. He was graduated from 
Asbury (now De Pauw) University in 1878, 
and from the Cincinnati Law School, LL.B. 
i^i. He established himself in practice at 
Marion, where he remained for three years, 
when, in 1884, he removed to Cheypne, Wy- 
oming He was appointed a commissioner to 
revise the statutes of the territory of Wyoming 
in 1886; city attorney, 1887-88; a member of 
the territorial legislamre, and chairman of its 
judiciary committee in 1888,* and in 1889 was 
appointed to the chief justiceship of the ter- 
ritory, holding the bench until Wyoming was 
admitted to the Union as a State, at which 
time he was elected chief justice of the State. 
In 1800 he resigned and resumed his practice 
of law He was chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, 1892-94, a member of the 


Republican National Committee, 1896-1900; and 
a delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1896 He was appointed Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States by President 
McKinley, in 1897, and was assigned to the 
Department of the Interior. He was professor 
of equity, pleading, and practice at Columbian 
(now George Washington) University, Wash- 
ington, D C , 1898-1903, and professor of equity 
jurisprudence, 1902-03 On 18 Feb 1903, he was 
appointed United States Circuit Judge of the 
Eighth Judicial Circuit, and in 1910 was ap- 
pointed by President Taft an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, and his 
nomination was confirmed without opposition 
by the Senate on 15 Dec 1910 

Van Dyke, Henry, American clerg3rman, 
author and educator: b Germantown, Pa, 10 
Nov. 1852 His education was received at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, at Princeton 
College and Theological Seminary, and at the 
University of Berlin The degree of D D. has 
been conferred by three American universities, 
and that of LL.D by several American and 
foreign He was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1879, was pastor of the United 
Congregational Church at Newport, R 1 , 1879- 
83, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York, 1883 to 1900, when he became pro- 
fessor of English literature at Princeton ; 
moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church m the United States in 
1902-03 He resigned his professorship at 
Princeton late in 1910, and in December of the 
same year declined a re-call to the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church whose pulpit he had been sup- 
plying, presenting the church with his services 
for the year 1910 <^^as a Christmas gift^^ He is 
a trustee of Princeton College, lecturer at Har- 
vard, Yale and the University of Paris, and 
member of many literary societies, including 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
His writings naturally fall into a threefold 
division; sermons and other distinctively re- 
ligious books ; literary appreciations and essays ; 
and poems Of the former perhaps the best 
known are ^The Reality of Religion^ (1884), 
^The Story of the Psalms^ (1887) ; ^God and 
Little Children^ (1890) ; and <The Bible as 
It Is^ (1893). Of the second division <The 
Poetry of Tennyson^ (1889) is probably one 
of the most authontative and eloquent studies 
of the late Laureate ever written; while ^Lit- 
tle Rivers^ (1896), and ^Fisherman’s Luck^ 
(1899) are charming out door sketches ^The 
Builders and Other Poems ^ was a volume 
of verse published in 1897, ^The Toiling of 
Felix^ in 1900, and ^The V^ite Bees^ (1909) 
are among his poems. Perhaps he is best 
known for his poetry, which is ^^artistic, has 
genuine imagination and is full of noble, ethi- 
cal feeling.^ As an editor he has prepared ^The 
Gateway Series of English Texts ^ ; ^Select 
Poems of Tennyson^ ; and ^Little Masterpieces 
of English Poetry.^ 

Vegetable Butters. A vegetable butter is 

a substitute for butter made from some exclu- 
sive vegetable oil or fat Cocoanut oil, neutral- 
ized and deodorized, is the basis of the most 
widely used of these butters. It is white, with 
a crystalline texture, and if preserved from 
contact with light and air and variations of 
temperature so great* as to make it melt and 
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solidify alternately, it will keep for months 
Its melting point is 78-79 SF- Sometimes it 
IS mixed with a small quantity of fluid oil 
which makes it malleable and a little yolk of 
egg which gives it a closer resemblance to but- 
ter made from cream, when used in cooking, 
the egg causing it to sputter and turn brown 
60,000 tons a year are now said to be made, 
16,000 tons in three factories in Marseilles. 
It IS called by various fanciful trade names, 
as cocose and vegetalin in France, palmin in 
Germany, and nucolin in England 

Another form of vegetable butter is made 
from cotton oil, and originated in the United 
States, where it is used as artificial lard, and 
to add to oleomargarin made of beef fat In 
the Levant and India it is used by that part 
of the population whose religion forbids the 
use of animal matter in any form. 

Other vegetable butters are made from the 
fats of chocolate and palmetto butter; they 
may be developed also from palm oil, Mourah 
oil, Illipe butter, Karite butter, and so on. In 
fact, there are numerous seeds which contain 
fatty substances which can be used in this way 
if the manufacture proves profitable. 


Finance and Public Works revenue 

for 1909-10 amounted to about $10,000,000, and 
was counterbalanced by the expenditure The 
principal sources of Government income were 
imports, surtax on imports, salt, liquor, and 
stamp taxes. The chief items of expenditure 
were the Interior, Foreign Relations, Finance 
and Public Credit, War and Marine, etc Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1909-10, about $2,411,000 was 
paid on the public debt Among the public 
works of the country, a new cement wharf 
being built at Puerto Cabello, to cost $17,575, 
deserves mention The Government has con- 
tracted for the construction of a steel dock at 
that place, to be completed m July 1911, and 
to cost $193,000. The Government contemplates 
the establishment of wireless stations at Pam- 
patar, Coche, and Araya on Margarita Island, 
according to reports 

Justice and Education--- There are the High 
Federal Court, the Court of Cassation, courts 
of appeal, and mmor courts, for the adminis- 
tration of justice The seven justices of the 
Supreme Court are elected by the National 
Congress for a term of four years The court 
meets annually. Total number of schools in 


Venezuela, A Republic of South America, 
situated in the northern part of the continent, 
stretching northwesterly along the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Caribbean Sea and bounded on 
the land side by Colombia, Brazil, and Bntish 
Guiana. 

Area and Population. — The area is 393 » 97 o 
square miles, and the population about 2,664,- 
241 The chief towns are Caracas (the capital), 
with 73,000 inhabitants; Maracaibo, 50,000 in- 
habitants; Valencia, 40,000, Marganta Island 
has 20,000 inhabitants. 

Government and History — ^^The United 
States of Venezuela^ belongs to the ^ South 
American Confederation The executive otf 
the Government is exercised by a President, 
with a cabinet of seven ministers, and a council 
of government. The President retains office 
four years; he must be a Venezuelan by birth, 
over 30 years of age; and cannot succeed him- 
self. The members of the council of govern- 
ment — 10 in number, one from each State, — 
are elected by Congress for a penod of four 
years. The President’s salary is $12,000 per 
year, and that of the ministers is $9,264 A 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies compose the 
Legislature. There are 40 senators, elected by 
the Legislative Assemblies of the States for 
four years, two for each State, Venezuelans by 
birth and over 30 years of age. One deputy 
is sent from every 35,000 of the population, and 
an additional one for each additional 15,000. 
Congress meets in April each year. The local 
government is administered by governors for 
all of the 20 States, the two territories, and the 
federal district. There are state councils for 
the State, and municipal councils for the 
municipalities The independence of Venezuela 
was declared in 1811, after ceaseless turmoil 
with Spanish oppressors The first President 
of the Republic was Jose Antonio Paez. In 
igopf the country adopted the constitution under 
which the government is now administered. 
The ancient history of Venezuela, which was 
discovered by Christopher Columbus in 1498, 
would be very interesting, no doubt, if a key 
to the glyphs adorning the ruins that bespeak 
a wonderful civilization, could be discovered 


Venezuela in 1909 reached about 1,543 Of 
that number, 1,014 with 32,141 pupils, were 
national; 146, with 4,817 pupils, federal, 225, 
with 7,537 pupils, municipal, 154, with 4,092 
pupils, pnvate, and second grade schools, 4, 
with 13 1 pupils. For advanced education there 
are The National Academy of Fine Arts, the 
School of Arts and Trade, the Central Uni- 
versity at the ^ capital, the University of Los 
Andes at Merida, the School of Engineering, 
and the Seminary of Theology and Canonical 
Jurisprudence The Government expenditure 
on public instruction in 1909-10 amounted to 
$854,700. 

Production and Industry — Co^ee is one of 
the most important products of agriculture, it 
is grown on 200,000 acres, approximately. There 
are many cacao and sugar plantations In the 
first eight months of 1909 the production of 
cacao was sufficient to warrant a shipment of 
123,836 bags. Cotton is grown in considerable 
quantities; rubber and splendid timber enrich 
the forests. There are valuable mineral de- 
posits throughout the country Gold, copper, 
silver, iron and salt are mined successfully. 
Asphalt and coal are also mined The coal 
mines of the State of Falcon are being ex- 
ploited by Gen Leon Jurado The coal output 
is more than 14,000 tons Salt is a government 
monopoly, the yearly rental amounting to $700,- 
000 The livestock industry is important In 
1909, there were more than 6,000,000 cattle, 
1,600,000 goats, and 1,600,000 swine Pearl 
fisheries are carried on off Margarita island. 
There is a fine plant at Valencia for the manu- 
facture of cotton Plants for the storage of 
frozen meats are being arranged for by the 
Government. 

Commerce. — The imports into Venezuela 
for 190S-09 amounted to the value of about 
$9,836,100, and the exports abroad to the value 
of $16,629,050. The increase in trade over the 
previous year was $2,125,520 ^ The three lead- 
ing countnes in Venezuelan import trade were 
Great Britain, supplying the value of $2,997,930; 
United States, the value of $2,854,000; and 
Germany, the value of $2,375,600 The im- 
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ports included, principally, calicos, cottons, coal, 
satine, bleached cotton, etc, from Great Bri- 
tain, gold com, wheat flour, drugs and medi- 
cines, leather, kerosene oil and hams, from 
United States; and nee, butter, felt hats and 
cotton stockings, from Germany. The 3 prin- 
cipal countries in Venezuelan export trade, for 
1908-09, by countries of procedure, were: 
United States, receiving the value of $7 j 446,- 
200, France, the value of $49S3>5oo; and Great 
Britain, the value of $1,524,200 The leading 
articles of export and their respective values 
were coffee, $6,054,420; cacao, $3,624,800; 
balata gum, $i,34S.S8o; cattle hides, $929,500; 
rubber, $479,580, goatskins, $295,100; gold, 
$276,200, cattle, $209,800, egret plumes, $196,- 
000; cotton seed, $147,500; asphalt, $148,700; 
divi-divi, $139,640; deerskins, $S5j6oo, and gold 
coin, $42,200. 

Shipping, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs — 
There are 70 navigable rivers in the country, 
with a navigable length of 6,000 miles. The 
Orinoco river alone is navigable for nearly 
4,000 miles Ocean vessels enter Lake Mara- 
caibo, which has an area of 8,000 square miles 
Steamers carrying foreign merchandise enter- 
ing the ports of Venezuela during 1909 num- 
bered 659; sailing vessels, 280. About 250 ves- 
sels, in that year, entered the port of A1 Guaira 
The total length of railway line in operation 
is about 540 miles. There are 12 lines, with 
an invested capital of more than $40,000,000 
The railways are principally along the coast. 
The two chief towns of the country have rail- 
way connection with the interior, and in that 
way the best agricultural country finds exit for 
its trade. An automobile service is being es- 
tablished to different parts of the interior The 
cost of keeping up the post-offices of the coun- 
try for the fiscal year 1908-09 was $65,500. 
There were 23^ new offices established during 
the year, and nine new telegraph offices. Tele- 
graph lines extend a total distance of 4,750 
miles, or more. There is direct telegrapmc 
communication between the capital of Vene- 
zuela and the capital of the Republic of 
Colombia. 

History, 1910 — With the inauguration of 
President Gomez in June 1910, Venezuela was 
promised a more stable and prosperous state 
of affairs than it had had for many years. 
Gomez agreed to undertake useful works and 
elevate Venezuela to a level reached by other 
nations by good faith in international dealings 
and obligations. 

The summer passed in a period of recon- 
struction, but on 23 September a rupture oc- 
curred with Colombia and the Venezuelan 
delegation at Bogota was telegraphed to leave 
the country. There had been bad feeling be- 
tween the two countries for years, and only 
16 months earlier diplomatic relations had been 
resumed after years of open hostility. A treaty 
was to have been prepared covenng the naviga- 
tion rights and frontier customs, but nothing 
had come of it. Serious trouble was, however, 
avoided. 

On 8 Oct 1910, invitations to participate in 
Venezuela’s centenary were issued by a presi- 
dential decree. They were sent to Spam, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Great Bri- 
tain, Haiti, the United States, Argentina, 
Brazil and Mexico On the same day Gustavo 
Sanabria was appointed by the President minis- 


ter plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty with 
Colombia regarding the frontier. 

Two days earlier occurred a general jail 
delivery at the fortress and prison on San 
Carlos Island in Lake Maracaibo. The troops 
conspired with the prisoners and helped them 
escape. Many of the prisoners were incarce- 
rated on account of their allegiance to the cause 
of former President Castro. The American 
Red Liner Merida arrived at the island on 
the morning of 7 October, and barely missed 
being seized by the escaped prisoners. Gen. 
Prato Gomez, brother to the President, escaped 
only by assuming a disguise The soldiers* 
barracks and the Governor’s bouse were 
burned. 

A contract was entered into 24 November 
between the Government and Gen Delgado 
Chalbauo for the establishment of a new 
national bank having branches in all the prin- 
cipal cities of Venezuela Provision was made 
for a capitalization of $6,000,000, to which the 
Government subscribed one-half. A gold re- 
serve of one-fourth the cash capital was 
stipulated,^ and the Government agreed to con- 
duct all its monetary operations through the 
banks Interest charge was limited to 8 per 
cent, although the prevailing rate at the time 
was 12 per cent The organization was sche- 
duled to go into effect i July 1911. Consider- 
able confidence in Venezuela’s future was 
expressed by the financing of this bank and 
it was understood that English bankers were 
backing General Chalbauo. In December, how- 
ever, Charles M. Schwab, president of the 
Bethlehem. Steel company, which owned all 
the stock in a company formed to operate iron 
mines in Venezuela, withdrew from the project 
because the Venezuelan Government would not 
guarantee freedom from dispossession or in- 
terruption by revolution or consequent litiga- 
tion. Other American capitalists interested 
themselves in the matter, regardless of the 
governmental guarantee. 

Ventilation. See Heating. 

Vermont. One of the States of the New 
England division, having a population of 
355,956, a gam of 36 per cent over 1900. The 
population per square mile is 39. Its area 
is 9,564. square miles, of which 430 is water. 
The capital is Montpelier ; population, 7,856. 

Agriculture — The last available figures give 
the State 33,104 farms with an area of 4,724,- 
440 acres, of which one-half have been improved 
The acreage production and value of tiie im- 
portant farm crops of the State for 1910 are 
as follows Com, 2,881,000 bushels, acreage, 

67.000, value, $1,901,000; spring wheat, 29,000 
bushels, acreage, 1,000, value, $30,000; oats, 
3^528,000 bushels, acreage, 85,000, value, $1,- 
764,000; barley, 465,000 bushels, acreage, 15,000, 
value, $316,000; rye, 35, 000 bushels, acreage, 

2.000, value, $30,000 ; buckwheat, 192,000 bushels, 
acreage, 8,000, value, $134,000; potatoes, 3,777,- 
000 bushels, acreage, 29,000, value, $1,690,000; 
hay, 1,256,000 tons, acreage, 930,000, value, 
$15,574000; tobacco, 320,000 pounds, acreage, 
200, yield per acre, 1,600 pounds, value, $46,400. 
The farm animals on i Jan. 1910 were as 
follows* Horses, 94,000, average price per head 
$106, value, $9,964,000; milch cows, 285,000, 
value, $9,747,000; other cattle, 210,000, value, 
$3,024 ;ooo; sheep, 229,000; value, $916,000; sheep 
of shearing age, 180,000; average weight of 
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fleece, 6.5 pounds; per cent of shnnkage 51; 
wool washed and unwashed, 1,170,000 pounds, 
wool scoured, 573,300 ; swine, 95, 000, average 
price per head $10, value, $950,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing . — The leading 
mineral product of the State is marble, of 
which Vermont produces one-half of the coun- 
try’s output The value of the product for the 
last year for which figures are obtainable was 
$4,679,960. The State is also a great granite 
producing one, the value of the output being 
$2451,533 The stone production surpasses that 
of Pennsylvania, and slate is also mined to 
a great extent ^ Other mineral ^ products are 
those of clay, lime, metallic paint, sand and 
gravel, talc, and soapstone, the total of which 
for the last years had a value of $9,313,120. 
The capital employed in the manufactures of 
the State amoimted to $62,658,741, and the value 
of the product was $63,083,611; the wages paid 
amounted to $15,221,059, and the number of 
wage earners was 33,106. Much of the manu- 
facturing industries have to do with fiour- 
milhng, foundry and machine shop work 
Hosiery and woolens are also manufactured to 
a great extent. The w^ood pulp, timber and 
lumber trade are stimulated by the forests of 
the State 

Government . — The Governor of Vermont is 
John A. Meadj Republican; salary, $2,500, term 
tw'o years which expires m Oct 1912. Other 
State officers are: Lieutenant-Governor, Leigh- 
ton P. Slack; Secretary of State, Guy W. 
Bailey; Treasurer, Edward H. Deavitt; Auditor, 
Horace F. Graham; Attorney-General, J G 
Sargent The composition of the State Legis- 
lature is as follows: Senate — Republicans, 30; 
Democrats none. House — ^Republicans, 196; 
Democrats, 48 ; Independent Democrats, 2 ^ The 
United States Senators are William P. Dilling- 
ham and Carroll S Page, Republicans. The 
two representatives in Congress are David J. 
Foster and Frank Plumley. 

Finance . — The bonded debt of the State is 
$135,000. The valuation of real property is 
$143,^86.564, and personal $45,106,982 _The tax 
rate is $3 50 per thousand. The total indebted- 
ness of cities, counties and minor civil divisions 
of the State is $4,853,828 According to the 
last available figures, the annual^ receipts of 
the State were $1,823,390, and the disbursements 
$1,871,166. There are 47 National banks with 
21,830 depositors, and $7,544,364.18 deposits ; 23 
loan and trust companies, with 52,135 depositors 
and $18,878,526 35 deposits. There are 108,298 
depositors in the savings banks, with deposits 
amounting to $43,132,26804. 

Religion and Education . — The leading reli- 
mous denominations are as follows: Roman 
Catholic, 40.070 males and 41,395 females; 
Methodist, 6,140 males and 11,219 females; Con- 
gregationalist, 7,357 males and 14752 females; 
Baptist, 3,535 males and 6,117 females. The 
pupils enrolled in the schools number 65,781, 
and their average daily attendance is 48,606. 
The teachers number 3,915 There are three 
universities and colleges, with 113 male instruc- 
tors, and 7^ male and 178 female students. 
Their total income derived from tuition fees, 

g ductive funds and from the Government is 
1,626, and the value of the buildings is 
[28,000. In 1909 the county system for 
examinations for teachers was abolished, and 
tl^ are now conducted by union superin- 
tend a its., The sum of $1,607,654 >^as expended 


for education during the last year in which 
figures are available 

CJmities and Corrections — The State has 
23 benevolent institutions composed of nine 
hospitals, five orphan asylums, and nine homes 
for adults and children There is a soldiers' 
home at Brattleboro, a State hospital for the 
insane, and house of correction and State 
prison. The Governor is commissioner of the 
deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic, feeble-minded, or 
epileptic children of indigent parents. Pitts ford 
has a sanitanum for consumptives The alms- 
houses are under the junsdiction of overseers 
in each towm. A pauper to obtain relief must 
show a residence of three years The last 
available figures give the almshouses 425 pauper 
inmates, of which ii are colored. 

Legislation . — The Legislature meets bi- 
ennially, the last session being in 1909, at 
which acts were passed creating a State board 
of agnculture and forestry, and providing for 
the inspection of nursery stock brought into 
the State; improving and extending the educa- 
tional system, making provision for the better 
enforcement of child-labor law; help to town 
libraries; and appropriations for permanent 
highways, simplif3ring the adjustment of fire 
insurance losses, creating a public service com- 
mission, clothing cities and towns with power 
to compel pure milk supply; a measure for 
protection against the spread of tuberculosis, 
regulating the practice of medicine and surgery 
but not making it apply Ho persons who merely 
practice the religious tenets of their church 
without pretending a knowledge of medicine 
or surgery.^ 

Victoria. A territory in the southeast of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, formerly part 
of New South Wales. 

Area and Population . — The area is about 87,- 
^0 square miles, and the estimated population 
is 1,297,550 In 1901 there were about 113,400 
English in the population; 61,500 Irish; 35,750 
Scotch; 3,700 Welsh; 6,350 Chinese; and other 
nationalities; the native Victorians numbering 
about 876,000 The birth-rate m Victoria is 
2.45 per cent and the death-rate 1.12 per cent 
of the population The chief town is Mel- 
bourne, with a population of 562,300 Other 
towns are Ballarat, 46,600; Bendigo, 44,100; 
Geelong, 28,900; Castlemaine, 8,500; Warrnam- 
bool, 6,700; and Maryborough, 5,950. 

Government and Finance . — There is a Gov- 
ernor, appointed by the crown, assisted by an 
Executive Counal of ii members, and a Par- 
liament consisting of a Legislative Council of 
34 members and an Assembly of 65 members 
from as many administrative divisions of the 
country The latest available statistics place 
the revenue at $40,207450, and the expenditure 
at $40,170,850 The debt in 1909 amounted to 
about $266,015,000 

Agnculture and Industries — About 4,834285 
acres were under cultivation in 1909-10; 2,097,- 
160 being under wheat crops; 384,225 under 
oats, and 864,350 devoted to the hay crop 
Wine produced in that year measured 991,950 
gallons Livestock included 625,060 milch cows, 
producing 55,166,550 pounds of butter and 
5,025,840 pounds of cheese. Wool, gold, wheat, 
flour, biscuit and butter are^ the leading pro- 
ducts of Victoria. The mining industry is 
valuable, the State being one of the best in 
the production of gold. The amount of the 
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gold output in 1909 was about 702,220 ounces, 
and the value of the production of other 
minerals (tin, copper, coal, antimony, etc.) 
was about $33 jS 87,2S0. Building stone quarried 
in that year was worth about $18,600,000. 

Trade, Shipping, and Communications — The 
trade in 1909 was about as follows Imports: 
wool, $17,025,000, livestock, $8,790,000; sugar 
and molasses, $4,065,000; gold, $7,730,000; cot- 
tons, $6,930,000; woolens, $4,520,000, and tim- 
Ijer, $3,910,000 Exports wool, $35,310,000; 
old, $14,230,000; butter, $6,825,000, wheat, 
our and biscuit, $18,365,000; oats, $765,000; 
leather, $2,240,000, hides and skins, $5,815,000; 
and livestock, $5,835,000 The total amount of 
the imports for the fiscal year ending June 
1909 was $137,232,500, and of the exports, $145,- 
744,300 There were in that year about 3,450 
miles of railway line in operation, all govern- 
ment-owned. The revenue derived therefrom 
amounted to about $20,945,000, and the working 
expenses of keeping up the line to about $12,- 
615,000; leaving a net income of about $8,330,000 
In that year there were 56,950 miles of tele- 
phone wire , and there were 1,260 stations 
for electric telegraphs, covering 7,160 miles of 
line The revenue for 1909 amounted to about 
$675,000, and the messages transmitted num- 
bered 2,556,600 There were 4,600 vessels (ap- 
proximately) to visit the ports in 1909, carrying 
about 9,056,770 tons. Postal services are up-to- 
date. 

Vinton, Alexander Hamilton, first P E. 
bishop of Western Massachusetts and 206th m 
succession in the American episcopate . b. 
Brooklyn, N*. Y, 30 March 1852 He was 
educated for the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, graduating at St Stephens 
College, Annandale, N. Y , A B 1873, and 
S T.B. 1876 He then pursued graduate studies 
at the University of Leipzig and was admitted 
to the diaconate in 1876 and advanced to the 
priesthood in 1877 by Bishop Starkey, of the 
Diocese of Newark, and was rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Norwood, N 
J , 1878 ; of the Church of the Holy Comforter 
(Memorial), Philadelphia, Pa., 1879-84; All 
Saints' Qiurch, Worcester, Mass, 1884-1902; 
and, in Jan 1902, he was elected the first 
bishop of the newly erected diocese of Western 
Massachusetts and was consecrated in All 
Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass , 22 April 1902. 
While a member of the clergy of the diocese 
of Massachusetts, he was a member of the 
Church Congress and its vice-president, a trus- 
tee of the General Theological Seminary, New 
York, and of Smith College, Mass.; examining 
chaplain of the diocese; preacher and member 
of the standing committee of the same diocese ; 
besides being a delegate to the General Con- 
vention, 1898 and 1901 He was given the 
honorary degree of D.D. in 1890, and the degree 
of LLD. by St. Stephens and by the General 
Theological Seminary in 1902. 

Virginia. A State of the South Atlantic 
division having a population of 2,061,612, a 
gain of II 2 per cent over 1900. The population 
per square mile is 51.2 per cent The area is 
42,267 square miles. The capital is Richmond, 
population, 127,628 

Agriculture — The latest figures of the farm 
area were 19,907,883 acres, of which about one- 
half were improved The acreage production 
and value of the important farm crops of the 


State for 1910 were as follows * Corn, 54,621,000 
bushels, acreage, 2,142,000, value, $35,504,000; 
winter wheat, 10,176,000 bushels, acreage, 795,- 
000, value, $9,871,000; oats, 4,268,000 bushels, 
acreage, 194,000, value, $2,091,000; barley, 88,- 
000 bushels, acreage, 3,000, value, $59,000; rye, 

270.000 bushels, acreage, 20,000, value, $210,000; 
buckwheat, 378,000 bushels, acreage, 21,000, 
value, $291,000 , potatoes, 6,566,000 bushels, acre- 
age, 67,000, value, $3,808,000; hay, 565,000 tons, 
acreage, 47 SjOOO, value, $8,192,000; tobacco, 124,- 

800.000 pounds, acreage, 160,000, value, $11,232,- 
000 Virginia ranks next to Kentucky as a 
tobacco-producing State The farm animals of 
the State, on i Jan. 1910, were as follows: 
horses, 323,000, value, $34,561,000, mules, 54,000, 
value, $7,020,000 milch cows, 297,000, value, 
$8,821,000, other cattle, 578,000, value, $11,213,- 
000; sheep, 522,000, value, $2,036,000, number 
of sheep at shearing age, 365,000; average 
weight of fleece, 4.5 pounds ; per cent of shrink- 
age 38; wool washed and unwashed, 1,642,500 
pounds, wool scoured, 1,018,350; number of 
swine, 774,000, average price per head $650, 
value, $5,031,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing — The value of 
the mineral products of the State is $13,127,395, 
which IS an increase over the previous year 
The leading minerals are coal and iron The 
coal production was 4,570,341 tons, of the value 
of $8,244,614. There were employed in the 
mines 6,208 men The manufacture of coke 
was conducted in 19 establishments with 4,853 
ovens, and 158 additional ones are at present 
under construction The output was 1,162,051 
short tons of coke, valued at $2,121,980. There 
is a very small production of gold amounting 
to 11857 fine ounces, valued at $2,451, and some 
silver. The copper mined amounted last year 
to 24,775 pounds, valued at $3j27o Other 
minerals found are as follows, zinc, 1,410,961 
pounds, value $66,316; lead, 76,190 pounds, and 
clay products with a value of $1,499,130 
Talc and soapstone, pyrite, mineral waters, ores, 
barytes, slate, sand and gravel, are also found. 
The capital employed in the manufacturing 
establishments amounts to $147,989,182, value 
of the products, $148,856,525, wages paid, $27,- 
943,058, wage earners, 80,285 Tobacco is the 
leading industry, capital invested, $23,477,649, 
value of output, $16,768,204; cost of raw mater- 
ial, $6,663,585, wage earners, 7,931 Textiles 
come next in point of importance; capital in- 
vested, $8,829,052, value of output, $7,841,519; 
cost of raw material, $4,887,382;^ wage earners, 
5,947 ^ Other important industries are lumber 
and timber, flour and grist, iron and steel, 
leather tanning, and pnnting and publishing. 

Fisheries — The fishing industry of the State 
gives employment to 20,066 people. There are 
946 vessels valued at $1,322,104, and 10,942 boats 
valued at $733,360. The value of the products 
is $4,715,744. Oysters are the most important, 
the product being 3,672,100 bushels; value, 
$1,960,660. The shad catch was 7,314,400 
pounds; value, $486,070; menhaden, 190,089,200 
pounds; value, $429,060; squeteague or trout, 
$139,000; hard crabs, $238,950; soft crabs, $86,- 
590; croakers, $118,810; alewives, $170,840; and 
Spanish mackerel, $24,720 « 

Government — The Governor of the State 
is William Hodges Mann, Democrat; sala^ 
$5,000 a year; term four years, which will 
expire i Feb 1914. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is J. T. Ellyson; Secretary of the Common- 
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wealth, B. O. James; First Auditor, Morton 
Marye; Treasurer, A. W. Harman, Jr ; Attor- 
ney-General, Samuel W. Williams. The com- 
position of the State Legislature is as follows: 

T' T_J 1 


viding for the distribution of preventive scrum 
for hog cholera, creating a boaid foi the exam- 
ination and registration of dentists , and another 
for public chartered accountants, making it a 


Senate — Democrats, 34, Independents and misdemeanor for parents or guardians to 


Republicans, 6 House — Democrats, 87 , Repub- 
licans, 13. The United States Senators are 
Thomas S, Martin and Claude A Swanson. 


refuse to support children under 14, proposing 
small amendments to a constitution adopted lo 
years ago, making it a misdemeanor to swear 


The Representatives in Congress are William over the telephone or to abuse a person or his 


A. Jones, Edward E Holland, John Lamb, R. 
Turnbull, E W Saunders, Carter Glass, James 
Hay, Charles C Carlin, Henry D Flood, all 
Democrats and C. Bascom Slemp, Republican. 

Ftna^ice — The bonded debt of the State is 
$24,986,959 and the valuation of the real prop- 
erty $078,321,068, personal property $111,591,- 
929, and the tax rate is $3 50 per 1,000. The 
debts of the cities, counties and minor civil 
divisions aggregate $23,934,462. The receijits 


female relatives in such a manner as to lead 
to a breech of the peace; making it larceny to 
refuse to pay for or redelivci goods received 
COD within 24 hours or to obtain money or 
property on bad checks or drafts; prohibiting 
the use of opium m cigarettes or their wrap- 
pers; requiring a report of all diseases listed 
by the State Board of Health as contagious, 
ordering passengers to take seats pointed out 
to them by the conductor; requiring separate 


were $5,851,146, and the disbursements $5,0^,- valuation of timber owned otherwise than by 
430 There are iii National banks, with 45,- the land owners. 


542 depositors, and $20,852,64481 deposits; 151 
State banks with 43,648 depositors, and $11,- 
625,921.35 deposits; one private bank with 473 


History, 1910 — There is pending in the 
United States Supreme Court an action against 
West Virginia for $11,000,000, one-third of the 


depositors, and 139,762 deposits; five loan and old State debt before the Civil War West 
trust companies with 4,992 depositors and Virginia claims she owes no part of this debt, 
$1,243,161.21 deposits; and 32,217 depositors, which was created before she became a separate 


with $8,179,97445 deposits in the savings banks 
of the State. 


State Ex-Senator John C Spooner of Wiscon- 
sin IS leading counsel for West Virginia. The 


Religion and Education — The largest reli- matter ^as now been argued before the United 
gious denomination of the State is the Baptists, ^ . 


States Supreme Court There was an explosion 
of high power nitro-glycenne on the Monitor 
Puritan, iS Nov iqio, which left the ship in a 
sinking condition. It was rushed to the Norfolk 
Navyyard 

Virgin Islands. Islands in the British West 
Indies, with an area of about 201 square miles, 
and a population in excess of 28, fm wSome of 
the Virgin Islands are occupied by the Danes 
■ -v- di'' ir , j j the Spanish, the latter owning Crab Is- 

gate $2,617,133.13, and the^ were expended on Britain controls the principal portion 

rea estate and bu.ldmgs $936£_Si.8i,^^^^^^^^ of the ffroup. The seat of idministration is 


with 158,962 males and 236,191 females. The 
Methodists number 74,872 males and 110,201 
females Some of the other religious denomi- 
nations are the Roman Catholics, 14,384 males 
and 14,316 females, Presbyterians, 14,148 males 
and 23,187 females, and Disciples or Chns- 
tians, 7,248 males, and 10,067 females. The 
total State and local school funds amount to 
$4,400,343.18. The salaries of teachers aggre- 


Govcmmcnt is in the hands 
^ Nominated Executive Council, «nmenahle 
^ f Govemor-Gencral of the Leeward Is- 
I3S 479? tSnKd makf SsS, td LSalls of which^Protectoratc the Virpn group 

62,413. The average daily attendance is as fol- 


forms a part. The revenue amounted to about 
$21,000, and the exp^enditure to about $23,500, 



is The number of children studvmur j virgin isianas are sugar 

IS j9o,373. ine numuer 01 enuaren scuayxng cotton industries, earned on by peasant pro- 

high school branches in both high and grammar principally. ^ 

^ Vital Statistics. The study of vital statis- 
tics has become such a highly developed science 


schools are, white, 18,561 ; colored, 1,405. 

Chanties and ^ Corrections . — There are 77 
charitable institutions, of which 27 are orphan 
asylums, I day nursery, 19 hospitals, and 2 dis- 
pensaries, 27 homes, and a State school for the 
deaf and blind The almshouses are under the 
control of the overseers and town councils, 


in the United States that it can be foretold 
with accurate approximation how many persons 
out of each hundred will die in the course of 
a^year, or even a given month, in any commu- 


the almshouse j^opulation for the last year nity of any size in more than half of the United 
figures were available was 1,955, of which 883 States, together with the diseases of which 
were colored There was spent on the peniten- they are most likely to die. It has been prog- 

nosticatcd that 1,407,06s persons will pass away 
within the borders of the United States in the 
course of the forthcoming year, which means 


tiary the sum of $125,211.64, of which $35,219.93 
was for provisions, and $39,777.88 for guards. 

The clothing cost $8,02638. The number of _ , ^ 

convicts in the penitentiary were, white, 190; that 15 out of every r, 000 persons ’in thrscountTY 
colored^ 1,041; white women, 4; colored women, will not live to see New Year's Day 1912. Or 
90. The State farm had 49 white and 221 col- this number of deaths, 19 out of every 100 will 


ored men. 

Legislation . — The ^ legislature meets in bi- 
ennial session which is limited to 60 days. At 
its 1910 session, measures were passed pro- 
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be babies as yet unborn, while, according to 
the estimate, 268 per cent of the total will be 
made up of children under the age of five 
years. Out of the 1,407,065 persons expected 
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to^ die during the forthcoming year, 109,750 percentage The birth-rate during the same 


will pass away between the ages of 20 and 30 
i'cars. This represents an average of a little 
more than one out of every 1,000 deaths 
Only a few more deaths per 1,000 will be 
suffered by pci sons between 30 and 40, and 
the percentage will be but slightly greater for 
those between the ages of 40 and 50. Within 
the next decade of life the chances of death 
show an increase, estimates indicating that 
142,113, or 1.6 persons out of every 1,000, will 
probably die dining 1911, rnore than 10 per 
cent of the total death rate being thus sustained 
by persons between these ages Of persons 
between 60 and 70 years, 1.83 out or every 
1,000, a total of 171,611, will die. This number 
represents 122 per cent of the total death list 
The remaining throe deaths in ovety 1,000 will 
be accounted for by persons who have passed 
beyond any of these ages. 

A half a century’s careful work in preparing 
vital statistics has shown the United States 
Census lluroau that 75 per cent of all the 
deaths (^ccutitnj^ in tins countiy are traceahle 
to only 21 (lilfcrent causes These are as 
follows: (i) Tuberculosis; (2) heart disease; 

(3) iuteslnial lioubles (elueOy m elnblren); 

(4) pneumonia; {5) nephritis; (6) Bright’s dis- 

ease; (7) accident; (8) cancer; (9) apoplexy; 
(10) Itroncho-pneumonia ; (n) premature 

birth; (12) congenital debility; (13) old age; 
(14) bronchitis; (15) tyfihoid fever; (16) diph- 
Iheiia and croup; (17) diseases of the arteries; 
(18) .suicide ; ( ro) diseases of the stomach ; (20) 
meningitis; and (2t) child birth. 1'hesc arc 
listed in the order of the number of victims 
which each will claim. Tu])crcuU)si.s is the most 
severe of all, n out of every 100 of the ion 
deaths being traced to that source by the sta- 
tistical experts. Heart di.sease will not be far 
behind, daitning 0 out of every 100. Seven 
and a fracti<m out of every 100 deaths will he 
accounted for by intestinal troubles, practically 
all of this number being children under 10 
>ears of age. C’tmsidered together, pneumonia, 
nephritis and Bright’s disease will be respon- 
sible for 13 out of every 100 deaths, that 
percentage being about equally divided between 
the first mentioned and the two latter. Still 
consiilering the subject on the basis of every 
300 deaths, accident will account for six ami a 
fraction, cancer live and a fraction, nnd^ apop- 
lexy almost as many, Hroncho-pneunumm will 
claim 2.9 ,per.sons ; premature birth 2.5; congen- 
ital debility 2.j, and old age iX Bronchitis 
closely follows old aiye, while typhoid fever is 
almost equally malignant, with diphtheria, 
croup and diseases of the arteries cIo.se behind, 
followed by suicide which will account for 1.2 
persons out of every 100 who will leave this 
life during ion. The other i.i from each 100 
will be accounted for by stomach disease, men- 
ingitis and child-birth. 

During the year 1000, from all the various 
causes, 398,507 niale and 333.04t female per- 
sons died in the registration area of the United 
States. This makes a grand total of 73atS38 
persons, of which 03.7 per cent were white and 
0.3 per cent colored; 24.4 per cent forcimi; 1.4 
per cent of unknown birth; and the oalance 
native American, The largest number of 
deaths returned for any month during 1900 
was 70,093, occurring in March. This month 
has been found to regularly return the greatest 
number of deaths, while June has the lowest 


year for New York City, the greatest centre of 
population m the United States, was 130,765* 
For the fiscal year 1910 the births recorded 
in the chief cities of the United States were as 
follows Albany, N. Y, 1,342; Atlanta, Ga., 
2,674, Aubuin, N. y. 633; Augusta, Ga., 677; 
BalUmorc, Mcl , 8,790* Boston, Mass., 17,691.; 
Brockton, Mass., 1,440; Buffalo, N. Y., 9,027; 
Cambridge, Mass, 2,864; Camden, N J,, 2,400; 
Charleston, S C, i,oir; Chicago, lib, 51,585; 
Cleveland, 0, 13,100; Columbus, 0., 3,154; 
Dayton, O, 2,327; Detroit, Mich, 10,845, 
Duluth, Minn., 1.85S, Elizabeth, N. J., 1,388 
(for 1909); Klmira, N Y., 559; Erie, Pa., 
1,623; Evansville, Jnd, 1,145, Fitchburg, Mass, 
1,155; Galveston, Tex, 810; Grand Rapids, 
Mich, 2,669; 1 larrisluirg, Pa., 1,201; Kartford, 
C'onn., 2,451; Haverhill, Mass, 928; Ilobokeii, 
N. J., 1,003, Holyoke, Mass., 1,640, Johnstown, 
Pa., 1,418; Kansas City, Mo, 4,o()5, Los Ange- 
les, Cab, 5»i8f); Lowell, Mas.s, 2,621; Memphis, 
Tenn., 2,584; Milwaukee, Wis., 0,340 ( for I 90 <;) ; 
Minneaiiohs, Minn., 5,710; Nashville, Tenn., 
1,780 (for locK)); Newark, N. J., 9,583; New 
Bedfoid, Mass., 3,825; New Haven, Conn., 
3*650; Newton, Mass., Hot?, Mew York, N. Y,, 
130,765; Norfolk. Va, 1,138; Oakland, Cab, 
2,230; Omaha, Neb., 2,359; Pawtucket, R, L, 
1,081; Philadelphia, Pa., 37*540 (for 1909); 
Pittsburg, Pa., 13*967; Portland, Ore., 3,022; 
Providence, K. I,, 5,6(xS; Reading, Pa., 2,3{)2; 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1,160; wSt Louis, Mta, 15*813; 
St. Paul, Mimi., 4.125 (for ; Salem, Mass., 
1,187; Salt Lake City, Utah, 2,129; San Anto- 
nio, Tex., 1,556; San Francisco, Cab, 6,6;i; 
Scranton, Pa., 4,000 (for T90(^); Schenectady, 
N. Y., i.Boi; Seattle, Wash., 3,013 (for ipoo) ; 
Somerville, Ma*s.s., 1,708; South Bend, Ind., 
1,602; Syracuse, M, Y,, 2,604; Tacoma, Wash.* 
1,414; Taunt(m. Mass., 916; Troy, N. Y., 806 
(approximate) ; Terre Haute, Ind., 2,015; Utica, 
N. Y., 1,7371 \Vasbington, I). C, 3*3-^-2; Water- 
bury, ^ Cimn., 2,280; Wilkesharre, Pa., 1,933; 
Wilmington, Deb, 2,072; Worcester, Mass., 
3.773 (for I90()) ; Youngstown, 0, 1,648. 

The deaths in the principal cities of the 
Hnited Stales for the fiscal year 1910 were as 
follows; Albany, N Y., male, 898, female, B48; 
Atlanta, Ga., male, 1,058, female, 1,044; Auburn, 
N. Y., male, 288, female, 25*;; Augu.sta, Ga., 
male, female, 339; Baltimore, Md*, male, 
5*394* female, 4*«)82; Boston, Mass., male* 5*793; 
female, 5,270; Brockffm, Mas.s,, 710 (total;; 
Buffalo, N. Y., male, 3,33S» female, 2,776; Cam- 
bridge, Mass,, t.850 (total): Camden, N. J., 
7,270 (total) ; Charleston, .S. C., male, 629, 


Dayton, 0., male, ,871, female* 776; Detroit, 
Mich., 6,437 (total) ; Duluth, Minn., male, 623, 
female, 307 J Elizabeth, N. J., 1,245 (total for 
1900); Elmira. N. Y., male, 293, temale, 258; 
Erie, Pa., mate, 566, female, 439; Evansville, 
Ind., male, 403. female, 460; Fitchburg, Mass., 
male, 306, female, 248; Galveston, Tex., male, 
295* female, 224; Grand Rapids, Mich., 1,414 
(total) ; Harrisburg, Pa., male, 529, female, 4^5; 
Hartford, Conn., male, 805. female, 654; Haver- 
hill, Mass., (total) ; Hoboken, N, J., 1,164 
(total); Holyoke, Mass,, 1,098 (total); Johns- 
town, Pa„ male, 5S6. female, 371; Kansas City, 
‘j. L578;/ 


Mo., male, 2,208, female, 1,578; Los Angeles, 
Cab, male, 2,554, female, 1,718; Lowell, Mass., 
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male, 921, female, 964; Memphis, Tenn. male, Taunton, Mass, 41 1; Troy, N. Y, 625 (approx- 
1,351, female, 995; Milwaukee, Wis, male, 2,225, imate) ; Terre Haute, Ind, 969; ^ 

female, 2,661 (for 1909); Minneapolis, Minn, 700; Washington, D C, 3,9/1 > Waterbury, 
male, 1,770, female, 1,379: Nashville, Tenn., Conn , to ; Wilkesbarre, Pa , 2,^95 ; VWlmin^^^ 
male, 981, female, 1,009 (for 1909), Newark, ton, Del, 2,908, Worcester, Mass, 1,484 (lor 
N. J., male, 2,968, female, 2,561 , New Bedford, 1909} , r 1 w 

Mass , 1,779 (total) ; New Haven, Conn , male. The national figures compiled for njoi) rep- 
1,206, female, 1,015: Newton, Mass., male, 211, sented an encouragingly low death lale Uiiougli- 
female, 232; New York, N. Y, male, 40,3331 county, the statistics for ipio 

female, 33,772; Norfolk, Va., male, 675, female, are almost equally as good. Ihe provisional 
64s; Oakland, Cal, male, 1,030, female, 870; statement of the Census Bureau showed that 

Omaha, Neb., male, 1,023, female, 783; Paw- 611,639 deaths had occurred in the rogistiation 

tucket, R. I., male, 424, female, 394; Phila- area of the United States during 1910, of which 

delphia. Pa., male, 4,715, female, 3,624; Portland, number 518,404 were from the registration 
Ore , male, 1,079, female, 795 : Providence, R States When the full death returns for 1910 

I, male, 3,535, female, 1,719; Reading, Pa, male, reach the Census Bureau, which will probably 

786, female, 635, St. Joseph, Mo, male, 549, not be ™til well along in 1911, it is expected 
female, 406, St Loms, Mo, 9,796 (total); St. that the total for the entire rcj^stration area 

Paul, Minn, male, 1,367, female, 1,049 (for will be about 780,000 deaths Comparison of 

1909); Salem, Mass, male, 37i> female, 366; the provisional death rates per 1,000 of popula- 

Salt Lake City, Utah, male, 663, female, 614; tion for 1910 with the death rates per i.oop 

San Antonio, Tex, male, 710, female, 683; San of population in 1909, for those States in which 
Francisco, Cal., male, 3,788, female, 2,366; about 80 per cent of the deaths for 1910 have 
Scranton, Pa, male, 727, female, 876, Schenee- already been returned, is as follows California, 
tady, N. Y,, male, 468, female, 394: Seattle, 13 5 in 1910 and _ 13.4 in 1009:. Connecticut, 15-6 
Wash., male, 1,306, female, 919 (for 1909); m 1910 and IS in 1909; Indiana, 134 m lyio 
Somerville, Mass, male, 471, female, 5i7; ^^9 in 1909; Maine, 16.7 in 19x0 and 156 

South Bend, Ind., male, 442, female, 326; m 1909; Massachusetts, 16 m IQIO and 15 4 

Syracuse, N, Y., male, 1,034, female, 9x4; ^ 9 og; Michigan, 14 in 1910 and 13^1 m iw; 
Tacoma, Wash, male, 461, female, 438; Taun- New Hampshire, 167 in 1910 and 169 m 1909; 
ton, Mass, 796 (total) , Troy, N Y., male, 744, Jersey, 15 S m iQlo and 147 tn 1909; New 
female, 693 (approximate) , Terre Haute, Ind, York, 162 in 1910 and IS7 in 1909; Pcnnsylva- 
male, 483, female, 391; Utica, N Y, male, 707, 150 m 1910 and 147 m 1900; Wisconsin, 

female, 682; Washington, D C, male, 3,322, 118 in iQio and 118 in 1000 The total nuin- 
female, 2,894; Waterbury, Conn, male, SQO, ber of deaths in the District of Colunibia dur- 
female, 550; Wilkesbarre, Pa, 1,106 (total); mg iqio was 6,513 as against 6,216 in 1909, 
Wilmington, Del , male, 721, female, 641 ; Wor- representing a death-rate per l,cwo of population 
cester, Mass, 2,448 (total for 1909); Youngs- of 196 and 19, respectively. Ihe Census Hti- 
town, 0., male, 670, female, 460 reau is also at present instituting a crusade foj 

The number of marriages recorded in the the better registration of births in this country, 
most important aties of the United States a matter m which the United States is lanien- 
during the fiscal year 1910 were as follows* tably lax and behind the other nations of the 
Albany, N. Y., 799; Atlanta, Ga, not recorded; world. At the present time a bill providing for 
Auburn, N Y., 400; Augusta, Ga., 106 (for the better registration of births in the District 
1909); Baltimore, Md., 5,239; Boston, Mass., of Columbia is before Congress, and it is hoped 
8,596; Brockton, Mass, 592; Buffalo, N Y., that this may become a model for every State 
3,777; Cambridge, Mass., 1,208: Camden, N T., in the Union, so that before long the national 
2,978; Charlestom S. C, 476; Chicago, 111., 26,- birth statistics may reach at least the same 
360; Cleveland, 6 , 5,357; Columbus, 0., 2,163; standard of accuracy now enjoyed by the death 
Davenport, la, 688; Dayton, 0, 1,652; Detroit, registrations. 

Mich, 5,345; Duluth, Minn., 923; Elizabeth, N. The death-rate per thousand in the United 

J. , 684 (for 1909) * Elmira, N. Y., 432; Erie, Pa., States seems to be improving from year to 
918; Fitchburg, Mass, 354; Galveston, Tex, year, and last year it was lower than <.vcr 
002; Grand Rapids, Mich, 1,724; Harrisburg, before The official figures proved that it 
Pa, 1,348; Hartford, Conn., 801; Haverhill, dropped to 15 per thousand of population. This 
Mass., 463; Hoboken, N J, 1,800; Holyoke, is lower than any previous year of registrar 
Mass., 633; Johnstown, Pa., 194; Kansas City, tion, and probably is the lowest that ever 
Mo, 3i00o; Dos Angeles, Cal, 5,059; Lowell, occurred in the history of the country. In 
Mass, 1,100; Memphis, Tenn., 3,096; Milwaukee, 1008, the death rate was 154 per thousand. The 
Wis., 3,850; Minneapolis, Minn., 3,510; Nash- Census Bureau's Bulletin, containing these fig- 
ville, Tenn, 1,600 (approximate for 1909); ures, mentions the fact that the general pre- 
Newark, N. J., 4,155; New Bedford, Mass., valence in 1909 of favorable conditions for 
1,123; New Haven, Conn., 1,346 (for 1009); human life seems to be international. Thus, 
Newton, Mass, 406; New York, N. Y., 40,402; the death rate of England and Wales for that 
Norfolk, Va., 450; Oakland, Cal, 2,527 (for year was 14*5 per thousand, which was the 
1909)* Omaha, Neb., 2,084; Pawtucket, R. L, lowest on record for that country, while the 
700; Philadelphia, Pa., p,4oi; Portland, Ore, rate of 14 for the city of London was even 
2^07; Providence, R. L, 2,675: Reading, Pa., lower, and demonstrates the fallacy of the be* 
965; St. Joseph, Mo, 1,302: St. Louis, Mo., bef that high death-rates are necessarily found 
“,445; St Raul, Minn., 2,250 (for 1909) ; Salem, in large cities, 

lass , 37£; Salt Lake Cijty, Utah, 2j062 ; San Of the total number of 732,538 deaths dur- 
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or 26.8 per cent, were of children under 5 by the method of vivisection. On the other 
years oltf, and 150,057, or ig i per cent, were hand, it is unquestionably true that much use- 
of infants under i year old great part less experimentation goes on, in various labtira- 

of these deaths of children were entirely pre- tones, of an excessively cruel kind, and which 

ventable and the causes which produced them benclits no one The extent of vivisection 

are not hemg successfully combattedd^ the Bui- should doubtless be restricted to a few com- 
letin sa>s potent men, who wish to arrive at clelmite 

St. Paul, Minn., is credited with the low- results; and promiscuous and wide-spread vivi- 

est death-rate for the vear — 114 per thou- section should be debarred. Let us now see 
sand of the population. The highest death-rate the results of some of the most^ important 
was reached by New Orleans — 202 per tliou- experiments of the kind, trace their outcome 
sand. Next was Fall River, Mass, with 19 i; and, if possible, their value, 
and then Washington, D C, with 190. In the Journal of Experimental Medicine, 

Prof J. Pease Norton, of Yale, recently published by the Rockefeller Institute, Jan, P)o8, 
published some statistics in the Popular Insiit-* the results of 14 expenments on cats were pub- 
ance Magazine, which are astonishing He lished — in transplanting kidneys. Two of these 
says that there arc 4,200,000 sick in the United anunals died soon after the operation; three 
States at the piescnt time; that i,5oo,(X)o will otheis died almost immediately of shock; the 
die within the year; that 5,000,000 homes or remaining nine cases were reported upon. Jn 
25,000,000 people, a quarter of the country’s the Iirst case, the animal lingered on about two 
population, are more or less wretched because w'ecks; suffered Cf)n.siderably, coughed, was 
of sickness and death , that one out of every affected with a nasal discharge, unable to walk, 
12 persons living to-day will die frrmi tuber- and finally died 

culosis. 'riiese facts weie pointed out, not to In the second case, the animal died the third 
alarm the pe<qdc, but to stir them into action, clay after the experiment. In the IhinI case, the 
Doctor Norton pointed out, further, that the ammal tlied on the liaith clay; in the fourth 

U. S. Department of Agriculture spends about casc,/m the eighth <lay; in the fifth ca.se, on 

$7,oo(>,o/X) a year to promote jilant and animal the sixtli day; in the sixth case, on the thirty- 
health; Init that human life is not wsimilarly first day; m the seventh case, 011 the twelfth 
guarded and protected from di.sease. day; m the eighth case, on the twelfth day; 

During the ^past year, 81,720 people died and in the ninth case, on the thirty-sixth 

from tuberculosis; 70,033 from pneumonia; the day. ft will thus he ^apparent that, in spite of 
two together killed out of every 100,000 the ^sticce.s.sfuP’ operations, every one t>f the 
of the population.^ From the purely monetary animals died within a month or so, and usually 
side of the question, it will be seen that this within a few days of the operation. The fol- 
is an enormous loss to the country — as each lowing are excerpts from the ofiicial descrip- 
individual life is valued by the State as worth turns of the behavior of the animals after the 
about $i,7<x). A large percentage of all these operations: 

deaths ^could have been prevented by greater ag October.— Cat is put into another room 
care, since the cause of most of them are and spends all day climbing on and jumping 
preventable. off the furniture. 

Vivisection. A great deal of agitation, pro , . 3 i October.— Cat a little depressed. The 
and con, has been created of late yeans con- kulncys arc very much enlarged and fixed to 
corning this question of vivisection, and indeed lumbar wall. 

it is a most dillicult problem to settle, for the \ November.— Second operation on the same 
reason that there is a certain amount of right cat is performed. 

on both sides — to which tire opposite side is 16 November. — Animal weak and emaciated, 
unwilling to listen. The exponents of vivisec- very abundant purulent nasal discharge, 
tion — whcmi Doctor Carrel of the Rocke- November.— Animal very emanciated, 

feller In.stitute may be considered the head— weak, but still able to jump from his cage, 
contend that many valuable results are obtained and walks about the room, Abundant nasal 
in this manner, which can be a.scertaincd in no discharge. Refuses to^ eat. 
other way. The anti-vivisectionists, on the con- November.— Animal very weak, 

trary, contend that no results have ever been ob- JO November.— Animal died. ^ 

tained which could not have been discovered First day after experiment six; 

without resorting to vivisection. Some remark- . July.— Animal a little shocked, lies down 

able results have doubtless been secured by its cage, ^ 

means of vivisection ; the question is— are they ^3 July.— Animal Hes down and refuses to 
necessary? Many valuable facts have doubtless eat Frorn time to time she gets up, turns 
come to light; but it is felt that they could have pund in the cage, and cries as through suffer- 
been learned in some other way. Answers abdominal pain. 

to these questions have been varied, according ^ 30 July.— Animal is apparently in excellent 
to the standpoint of the individual There can Health. Nevertheless, both kidneys are enlarged 
be no doubt that, morally, vivisection is to be and increasing progressively m sue they are 
deprecated, unless, as the outcome of a few completely^ fixed and adherent to the lumbar 
experiments, such important results can be region, being no longer movable m the abdomi- 
obtained that the human race is thereby bene- nal cavity, as normal kidneys are. 
fited in consequence. In the past, it is doubt- . From 3 August to 10 August the animal was 
less true that much concerning the structure and in excellent wndition, eating and acting as a 
functions of the human brain has been learned normal cat On August n she began to vomit 
in this manner— facts which might, it is true, m a few hours became very ill Died on 12 
have been ascertained in other ways, but years August. 

might have elapsed before the same knowledge In the third experiment, transfusion of blood 
was attained, which was seatred in a few hours was tried; so much blood being drawn from 
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another cat that the creature died. This failed character that a life convict be inoculated with 
to save the cat operated upon, however, which bovine tuberculosis, in order to settle beyond 
died a few minutes after the ^^successful® controversy whether or not it is transmissible 
operation. from the animal to man. Doctor Coovcr is 

In view of the great suffering which many greatly interested in trying the cKpenmciit, and 
of the animals underwent, if not during, at least points out that the chances are that the convict 
after, the operations, the New York Society for will recover, — even should he contract the dis- 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals took up ease — in which case he is to be given Ins 

the case; and petitioned Governor Dix to use freedom. But he may not contract it. 

his influence in the Legislature to stop opera- Governor Marshall is interested in trying the 

tions of the kind. As yet, no definite steps have experiment, but is uncertain whether or not he 
been taken however, towards preventing opera- has the legal right to pardon a state prisoner 
tions such as the above on such grounds The matter is still open 

It will be seen that none of the above ex- and unsettled A large section of the public 

penments offered any results of practical is naturally opposed to such an experiment ; 
utility: but it is true that more successful and, it has been pointed out, rightly enough, 
experiments have been conducted within the that the expenmpt even if tried inight prove 
past year. The results of some of these have nothing, after all Some individuals seem to 
been encouraging. It is certain, however, as be naturally immune to this disease ; and if 
Prof William James has said, that vivisectors the experiment were tried, and the man failed 
should be made responsible to some one for to contract the disease, it would not prove 
their experiments; which should be under moral conclusively that bovine tuberculosis could not 
supervision, to see that a minimum of exper- he transmitted; it might require a dozen or 
iments are conducted, for certain definite pur- more experiments to settle the question defi- 
poses, and for those reasons only If the mtely. That being so, it is doubtful if the 
practice of vivisection were restricted in this planned e^enments will be conclusive, even 
manner, it might be largely justified, and a tried. The question raised is one of great 
compromise might be arrived at between the interest, however, both ethically, and from the 
vivisectiomsts and the anti-vivisectionists. medical point of view ; and its ^ solution can 
. . _ _ . . , only be left in the hands of lime — like so 

Vivisection, Human. The question of the many similar problems 
efficacy of vivisection m animals is a much 

disputed one — see preceding article. It is Vocational Study. The movement for 
one of those matters about which everyone vocational education, winch has become 
feels free to express himself; but which, never- national m extent, aims at two objects in the 
theless, no one should form an opinion about industrial province, one rural, pertaining lo 
until he has made himself thoroughly familiar agricultural pursuits, the other urban, pertain- 
with the facts and arguments on both sides of ing to the industrial demands of commoreial 
the controversy manufacturing ccntics. Of the many lulls 

Still more recent, and far more debatable, that have been introduced into Congress, 

is the question of human vivisection or experi- embodying^ these purposes, two, have become 
mentation which has lately been mooted, representative, the Davis Bill in the House 
Doubtless experiments of this character have and the Dolhver Bill m the benate, Beginning 
been tried in secret many times, in many July ^9^4^ the vocational education Senate bill 
countries; but the open and avowed experimen- provides a mam appropriation annual y. of 
tation of this character is a new departure and $10,000,000 as a cooperative fund toward placing 
one well worthy of serious consideration agriculture, the trades and mcUustnes, and home 
While experiments have been tried on animals, economies in the secondary or high sdiools of 
doctors and bacteriologists have been compelled the entire country ; a further suin of $1,500,000 
to seek their information regarding human tor extension departments m the college of 
beings by means of post-mortem examinations; affrmulture and mechanic arts* an anpropnntmn 
or by an examination of the ravages which of $1,000,000 for the preparation of vocational 
disease had worked, rather than by direct teachers by Stale normal schools; and $70,000 
experiment If a certain area in the brain is for the administration of these funds., Instruc- 
to be experimented upon, it can be removed tion is to be given m trades and industries, 
from, a dog or a rabbit, and the results noted; home economics will be taught in 30f) io .px) 
but in human beings, when similar effects are high schools. , Instruction in agriculture and 
to be studied, physicians have had to wait until home economies wil Ibe given m 300, to 400 
the individual developed a diseased area in his agricultural secondary schools, one in each 
brain, corresponding to that removed in the district of not less than five nor more than iB 
dog or rabbit ; and then the effects of the counties , A branch of the State experiment 
damage could be noted m the mental and phy- station will be organized at each agricultural 
sical health of the subject studied. secondary school. Separate schools for colored 

But now it has been proposed that experi- pcpplc may be established as each State decides, 
ments of a somewhat similar character be tried f<iir division of the money being made to both 
directly upon human beings. Not exactly of a races. Beginning with the fiscal year XQio-ii, 
surgical character, it is true; but more directly c^^ch State and Territory will, according to 
in the line of bacteriological investigation, the, bill, receive $10,000 to aid its college of 
Years ago, a number of volunteers permitted agriculture and mechanic arts in maintaining 
inoculation of themselves with the germs of an extension department. This fund will be 
yellow fever — for the sake of humanity — so increased annually until it amounts to $1,500,000 
that its possibly transmissive character might for the whole country, averaging about $30,000 
be studied. Now, Drs. W. Coover and A. L. a State, the annual mcrca.se to be apportioned 
Boar, of Indiana, have requested Governor among the States and Territories, according to 
Marshall to consent to an expenment of this the agricultural population. No other one 
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af^ency has contributed so much to the rapid 
ruse, industrially, of Germany as have its techni- 
cal schools m reach of the productive classes. 
Japan studied the educational systems of all 
countries, and, having followed those which have 
inaugurated vocational education, is rapidly 
introducing a new industrial era. The new 
hill placed in concrete and practicable form the 
demands of a quarter of a century that a 
change in our educational system is necessary, 
and IS based on the popular contention that 
education has drifted into lines too remote 
from the work the pupils are to do in life. 
It broadens out the curriculum by adding voca- 
tional studies to a course made up of tradi- 
tional literary subjects It is hoped to make 
for true Ameiicnnism, in that it will lead to 
more individualism in cooperation, as the mean 
between the extremes of service in corporations 
one the one hand and extreme socialism on 
the other. 

Vocational Training. See Vocational 

CONFKKKNCI'.b. 

Volunteers of America. An evangelical 
Chnslian and iihilanthropic oiganization 
founded by Caimmander and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth, 0 March itStjh, after separation from 
the Salvation Army. Latest repoits state that 
it IS established, by representative branches, in 
all the important large cities throughout the 
United States. ITomcs and institutions arc 
maintained in different parts of the country to 
the numlier of 3'j, open for the accommodation 
of the needy. Volunteer VVomen’.s Homes in 
1000 permanently aided 6,31)6 womcn^ providing 
4 >U 77 t beds. Visitations were made and aid 
afforded to 33,338 families by the Volunteer 
C'oinmission workers among the poor and lowly 
of the large centres of populatum, Lodgings 
to the number of 435,008 were given, 350,710 
free meals dispensed, and ^148,112 meals jiro- 
vided for persons who paid for them either 
in money or work. At the Volunteers’ Hospital 
on Gold street, New York City, a total of 
47,607 medical and surgical cases were treated 
during the year. Patients admitted to the 
wards were 7,884, and the ambulance calls were 
r,t 13. In al)out 20 Slate prisons the Volunteer 
Prisoner’s League has a roll of over 50,090 
members. Hope Halls are maintained to aid 
discharged men who have thereby been enabled 
to begin a new career of reformation and honest 
citir.enship. The hVesh Air work provided a 
stimitier outing for 32,063 children and women 
during igog. 

Von Steuben Statue. The American 
nation paiil a striking tribute to the memory 
of Baron von Steuben, the much revered Revo- 
lutionary hero, when, in the presence of Presi- 
dent Taft, the army, navy, and diplomatic 
corps, and civic hosts^ on 7 igio, a splendid 
bronze statue to his memory was unveiled 
at Franklin Park, Washington, D. C This 


square now contains statues of Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, and Rochambeau, as well as of 
Baron von Steuben. Together they constitute 
a fitting token of the appreciation of the Ameri- 
can people for the great services these foreign 
warriors perfoimcd for the country during its 
struggle for independence. The von Steuben 
statute was unveiled by the hand of Miss Helen 
Taft, the President's daughter. A multitude 
of representative German-Americans w^erc in 
attendance to do honor to the occasion, dele- 
gations coming from as far West as Colorado 
Springs ^ The most sinking feature of the 
ceremonies was the huge parade, in which 
10,000 men were m line, under command of 
Major-Gen.^ William If Carter, U. S. A, A 
special musical event was furnished by a chorus 
of 10,000 singers representing the United 
Singers' Societies, who rendered patriotic 
hymns during the exercises at the monument. 
Many stirring speeches were delivered, all of 
which touched on some phase of the life of 
Baron von Steuben and extolled his bravery as 
a soldier and his worth as a man. The princi- 
pal speakers w^ere President Taft, the Gorman 
Ambassatbir, Count von Bernstorll, RcprestMi- 
tativc Barthold, and President C. J. Hexamer, 
of the National German- American Alliance. 

Voter’s Assistant Law. This law is the 
outcome of the Australian ballot. 1 'he Dela- 
ware statute, C'hapter 63, Volume 22, of the 
laws of Delaware, is a g<in(l example. It was 
llr.st adopted after^thc Australian ballot. There 
was a clau.se provi<ling for an officer who wa.s 
known as H voter’.s assistanP' who.se duty it 
was, first, to inark the liallot of any t»ne who 
was physically incapacitated from so doing, and 
second, to mark the ballot of any one who 
requested him to do so on the plea that he, 
the voter, was ignorant of the proper method 
of expressing his choice of the candidates, 
whose names aptieared upon the ballot. A 
learned critic of the law enarges that the pur- 
chase ^ of votes was in this manner greatly 
expediteil by reason of the fact that if the 
voter’s assistant was a venal person, he could 
make sure that the voter who sold his vote 
(and this of course ^was arnmgcil beforehand) 
livctl up to his bargain. So much sentiment was 
arousetl that the Legislature finally reiicalod all 
the law, except that portion which allowed the 
election Officer. s to mark the ballot for a person 
who wa.s physically incapacitated from so doing. 
Many of the election laws throughout the coun- 
try have this provision. But in looi, the Dela- 
ware Legislature again ^created the office of 
Voter's Assistant, clothing that official with 
power to mark the ballots for all voters. Two 
years later, the Legislature sought to repeal this 
measure, but the Governor vetoed the bill, Tn 
igio, the Democradc platforms of Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and Kansas demanded the repeal 
of the Voter’s Assistant Law. 


W ALDENSIAN Church. The first also an instructor in the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
Waldensian Church in New York was ing School of New York City. The Walden- 
founded during the year 1010 in the sians maintain what is more of a Presbyterian 
parish house of the Church of the Holy Com- than an Episcopal service and form of govern- 
munion, 6th avenue and 20th street. The minis- ment There are estimated to be about 200 
ter in chaiyc is the Rev. Professor GrigUo, who Waldensians in New York City, all of whom 
came to the United States under sanction of are the traditional Italian Protestants. The 
the Waldcnsian Church of Italy and who is new church aims for the present to gather 
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together its own Italian members resident in 
New York City into one operative unit. Not 
until that has been done will steps be taken 
toward the erection of a regular church edi- 
fice of their own or toward any more expan- 
sive work. 

Wales. See Great Britain. 

Walker, William David, first missionary 
P. E. bishop of North Dakota, third bishop of 
Western New York, and 133d in succession in 
the American episcopate: b. New York city 
29 June 1839 He was graduated from Colum- 
bia University A.B. 1859, A M. 1863, and from 
the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City, in 1862. He was ordered deacon in 1862, 
advanced to the priesthood in 1863 and served 
as vicar at Calvary chapel, New York City, 
1862-83. On 20 Dec. 1883 he was consecrated 
first bishop of the newly established missionary 
diocese of North Dakota, Bishops Clark, Coxe 
and Clarkson being the consecrators, assisted 
by Bishops Littlejohn, B H. Paddock, John 
A. Paddock, and Potter. In Jan. 1897 he was 
translated to the diocese of Western New York, 
as successor to the Rt Rev Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe, deceased. Bishop Walker was conferred 
with the honorary degrees of D.D. by Racine 
College, 1884, and Oxford University, Eng- 
1894; STD. by Columbia University in 1884; 
LLD. by Griswold College in 1886 and Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1894, and D C L. by Kings 
College, Nova Scotia, in 1892 He was also ap- 
pointed a select preacher of the University of 
Cambridge, England, and President Cleveland 
appointed him a member of the board of 
Indian Commissioners m 1887. 

Wallace Statue. A statue of Gen. Lew 
Wallace, famous as the author of ^Ben Hur^ 
and ^The Prince of India, > was unveiled, on 9 
Jan 1910, in Statuary Hall at the capitol, Wash- 
ington, D C. It stands beside Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, the war governor of Indiana. The 
inscription on the Wallace statue reads ^‘^Lew 
Wallace, Soldier, Author, Diplomat.® The 
statue was unveiled by Lew Wallace, Jr., grand- 
son of the man honored. In connection with 
the unveiling exercises the Rev. George Dud- 
ley delivered the invocation, and James Whit- 
comb Riley read an original poem. William 
Allen Wood presented the statue on behalf 
of the commission and the acceptance speech 
was delivered by Governor Marshall, of Indi- 
ana, on behalf of the State. Addresses were 
also made by Senator Beveridge and Klazin 
Bey, the Turkish Ambassador. A picturesque 
part in the ceremonies was borne by members 
of a theatrical company, which was appearing 
at the time in a local Washington theatre, m 
the dramatic version of General Wallace's 
masterpiece ^Ben Hur.^ In the evening, a meet- 
ing of the Indiana Society was held in memory 
of the fellow-statesman who had been honored, 
while the Eleventh Indiana Volunteers, Gen- 
eral Wallace's own regiment, also gathered 
together in commemoration of the dead 
soldier-author. 

Walter, Eugene, American playwright, K 
Cleveland Ohio, 27 Nov, 1874, He attended 
the public schools and engaged in journalism 
as a reporter on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
He subsequently reported for the Cleveland 
Press, Detroit News, New York Sun, New 


York Globe, Cincinnati Post and Seattle Star, 
He abandoned journalism and interested him- 
self in amusement enterprises as business mana- 
ger. At the outbreak of the Spanish-Amcncan 
War he joined the First Volunteer Cavalry and 
served from April to Oct 1898. lie is the 
author of ^Sergeant James ^ (1901) ; ^Thc blag 
Station^ (1905); ^Paid m FulP (1907); ^'I'he 
Real Issue> (1908) ; <The Wolf> (1908) ; <The 
Easiest Way^ (1908); ^Boots and Saddles^ 
(1910); ^The Guerrillas^ (19x0); ^For Rcnt^ 
(1910) , ^Just A Wife^ (1910) , ^Thc Assassin^ 
(1910); <Nela^ (1910). 

War Aeroplanes. See Aeroplanes in War. 

War, Customs of. By the customs of war 
is meant the code of laws and usages, for the 
most part unwritten, which govern the conduct 
of belligerent powers toward each other. Lit- 
tle more than a century ago it was considered 
perfectly proper for a general to urge on his 
troops by the promise that they might plunder 
and sack a city for one day, if they were suc- 
cessful in capturing it. At present this phase 
of warfare, however, is strictly taboo between 
civilized powers. Two hundred years ago, too, 
it was customary for an entirely honorable sol- 
dier to call upon a castle or fortress to sur- 
render, with the warning that, as the place was 
considered untenable, no quarter woulcf be given 
if an attack were forced. In making the ethics 
of modern warfare more in accord with civil- 
ized understanding, the Hague Conference 
(q V ) has been one of the most j^owerful 
forces,^ The Hague Conference, for instance, 
recognizes the right of a civilian of an invaded 
district to fight in its defense, even if he be not 
uniformed, if the district in question is not 
at the time thoroughly subdued by the invader. 
The use and abuse of the white flag of truce 
is another thing to which the Hague tribunal 
has given much attention There has been 
probably no war in recent years in which each 
side has not charged the other with misuse of 
this flag. Sometimes the origin of such 
charges is clearly that, though some of the 
troops feel it best to cease fighting and sur- 
render, others of the same party are anxious 
to continue hostilities until killed. It is not 
generally known that, under certain conditions, 
custom permits troops to fire on the bearer of 
a white flag The display of a white flag indi- 
cates a desire for communication If the op- 
ositc side is willing to communicate, they stop 
ring, cease their advance, and signal the bearer 
of the white flag to proceed. But they are 
equally free to refuse, in which case they sig- 
nal accordingly and continue advancing and 
firing If the ^bearer of_ the white flag still 
persists in coming on, it is in no way a viola- 
tion of the customs of war to shoot him. The 
reason for this is that, if the mere display of 
a white flag could compel a cessation of fight- 
ing, it might be employed at a critical moment 
as a ruse, to delay temporarily the advance of 
the attack on an important point, However, 
the rights of refusing the white flag to come 
forward is one which is very rarely cxerci.secl. 

One of the most satisfactory developments 
of the customs of war is the legislation as to 
me Red^ Cross (q.v.) embodied In the Geneva 
Convention, Its effect is to neutralire and give 
as much security as possible to all that is con- 
nected with the care of the sick and wotmded. 
This change affects more than the actual bat- 
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tlc-field Only as recently as the Civil War in 
the United States the Federals treated quinine 
as contraband, when it was known that the 
Confederate hospitals had run out of that medi- 
cine, whereas now cases marked with the red 
cross are commonly passed through the out- 
post lines. The Red Cross flag is to-day the 
most honored standard displayed on the bat- 
tle-field, which speaks eloquently for the gen- 
eral advance of civilisation In this connection, 
few people are aware that the Red Cross flag 
is the flag of Switzerland with the colors re- 
versed The Swiss flag is a red flag with a 
white-cross, while the other consists of a white 
background with the cross in red 

1 his effort to humanize war as far as pos- 
sible is everywhere discernible The tendency 
is now to avoid useless killing and mere de- 
struction for Its own sake, and, contrary to 
former custom, (piaiter is freely given. Men 
who have ceased to resist are, of course, some- 
times killed when blood is hot, as when a posi- 
tion IS stormed with bayonet or in the firsit 
rush of victnnons cavalry, but there is no 
longer any killing in cold blood, nor slaughter- 
ing of non-combatants, though the latter, when 
within range of action, must necessarily take 
their own chances Plunder and outrage arc 
also sternly repressed, and the wounded are 
caretl for, no matter to which side they may 
belong, 'riie progress of centuries has made 
the object of war not to kill as many of the 
enemy; as possible, but rather to ^^put them out 
of action, make prisoners of as many as possi- 
ble, and disperse and cut off from supplies the 
remainder. No longer is promiscuous shoot- 
ing between the outposts of contending armies 
in vogue; in fact, the outposts are nowadays 
frequently very friendly, exchanging comments 
on the weather and the state of the conflict, 
buying tobacco and borrowing matches from 
one another,^ and retiring, when the signal for 
an advance is sounded, without the exchange 
of a shot 

International conventions have also done 
much in shaping the customs of war with re- 
gard to bullets, in such a way as to forbid 
useless maiming and the infliction of avoidable 
suffering, C)n this principle there is a tacit 
un<ler.standmg between civilized powers that 
soft-nosed, collaiisihlc bullets which *sct up® 
or ^^mushroom® shall never be used. Explosive 
bullets are also forbidden now, so that a lower 
limit has to be set to the size of projectiles that 
carry a bursting charge. No shell must weigh 
leas than half a kilogramme — which is, 
roughly, one pound. This makes the little one- 
inch steel shell for the ^nom-pom,® fired in 
sets of ten and bursting Hke a string of fire 
crackers, the smallest shell used. In the South 
African war these inflicted few casualties, but 
none the less got strangely on the men’s nerves. 
Soldiers all declare that they would much 
rather face rifle and heavy artillery fire than 
these pestiferous little projectiles. 

Despite the constant efforts to improve and 
humanize warfare, there is one respect in which 
the present day brand is notably less chivalrous 
than in the Middle Ages. Then, and even up 
to a comparatively late date, there was a gen- 
eral disposition to make of war a tournament 
on a huge scale. The idea was ever uppermost 
that armies should be matched on equal terms 
on a *fair field.® The strategy upon which 


modern warfare so largely depends has en- 
tirely changed this, so that to-day the best gen- 
eral IS he who takes his foe at the greatest 
disadvantage Spies are still hanged or shot 
when detected, not because espionage is a 
crime in itself, but so as to make the spy’s 
business more difficult and hence dclcr peo- 
ple from taking it up The essence of espion- 
age IS disguise, since to-day no man is deemed 
a spy unless he actually disguises himself. 
Connected with the custom as to spies, are the 
written or unwritten laws that forbid the peo- 
ple of the country from taking an active part 
m the defense unless they have some plain 
badge to indicate that they are combatants. 
The whole legislation in regard to the patri- 
otic action of civilians is rather more confused 
than any of the other ethics of present-day 
warfare. The German military law orders that, 
in case of invasion, the levy cn iiuissc, or *^Land- 
sturm,® is to be called out, and the armed 
inhabitants who thus come into^ action need 
not necessarily w^ear uniforms. The Prussians, 
on the^ other hand, usetl to shoot captured 
franc tircurs in I'rance, on the ground that they 
W'ere not regular combatants and were without 
recognized uniform or commissioned officers, 
h is generally recogniztMl ni^w, however, that 
the people in a town may fight in its defense 
without uniforms, on the ground that in a 
siege all the people within the fi^rtifications are 
presumably enemies of the besieger. 

Ward, John Quincy Adams, American 
sculptor: b. urbana, Ohio, 21; June 1830; d. New 
York City, 1 May iQio. He attended the pub- 
lic schools and private tutors, and studied art 
under Henry K. Brown, tlie sculptor, of New 
York City, assisting him on the equestrian sta- 
tue of Washington, 1850-57. In the latter 
year Mr. Ward opened a studio of his own in 
Washington, D. u, and engaged in modelling 
busts of prominent men, including those of 
John P. Hale, Alexander PI. Stephens, Joshua 
R. Gidding.s, and Hannibal Hamlin, 1857-58. 
He later went west anti matlc a study of the 
American Indian for his ^atiie Hndian Hun- 
ter,^ which he completed in 1864 an<l which 
was placed in Central Park, New York, He 
opened a studio in New York; was an associate 
of the National ^ Academy of Design in 1862 
and an academician in 18C5. Chosen vice- 
president of the National Academy of Design, 
1860-71; was elected president in 1872; was 
president of the National Sculpture Society, 
1806-1QX0; vice-president of the Fine Arts 
Federation, and of the Century Association; a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
and was actively associated with various other 
art organizations. Among bis most important 
statues are those of William R Dodge (1887) ; 
Horace Greeley, (1890); Roscoe Conkling; The 
Freedman (1861); Seventh Regiment Soldier 
(x868); The Pilgrim (1884); and Shakespeare 
(18^1), all in New York; also the good Sa- 
maritan, Boston, Mass., (1864); Com. M* C 
Ferry, Newport, R. I, (1866) ; Gen. John R 
Reynolds, Gettysburg, Pa. (i87n; William Gil- 
more Semms, Charleston, S. C (1873); Gen. 
Israel Putnam, Hartford, Conn. (1874) ; George 
Washington, Newburyport, Mass, (bronze 
1876) ; Gen. George H. Thomas, Washington, 
D. C (equestrian, 1878) ; Gen, Daniel Morgan, 
Spartansburg, S. C. ( 1880) ; the James A. Gar- 
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iield monument, Washington, D C. (1887); 
Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1891); 
General Shendan, Washington, D. C ; the 
colossal figure of ^ Poetry^ in the Congres- 
sional Library, Washington (1896) ; a bronze 
statue of H. B. Hyde for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society (1900) ; equestrian statue of 
General Hancock; a group of colossal marble 
figures for the pediment of the New York 
Stock Exchange, Jefferson accepting the 
Instrument of Transfer of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, an heroic statue for the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis (1904) ; and crowning group of ^yic- 
tory^ on the Naval Arch, for the Admiral 
Dewey reception in New York. 

Washington, A State of the Pacific divi- 
sion of the United States, having a population 
of 1,141,990, a gam of 1204 per cent over 1900 
The population per square mile is The 

area is 69,127 square miles. The capital is 
Olympia. 

Agriculture . — Various irrigation projects 
of the United States Reclamation Service arc 
responsible for much of the agricultural^ de- 
velopment of the State. It has been extensively 
pursued in the arid regions east of the Cascade 
Mountains. The irrigated area as estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
was 178,000 acres and confined mainly to the 
Natchez and Yakima valleys Under the Fed- 
eral Reclamation Act, the irrigation and sale 
of lands is provided for, the proceeds being 
devoted for further irrigation. The acreage, 
production and value of important farm crops 
in 1910 were as follows : Corn, 448,000 bushels, 
acreage 16,000, value $336,000; winter wheat, 
13,858,000 bushels, acreage, 676,000, value, $10,- 
809,000; spring wheat, 11,745,000 bushels, acre- 
age, 810,000, value, $9,161,000; oats, 8,817,000 
bushels, acreage, 206,000, value, $4,232,000; 
barley, 5,394,000 bushels, acreage, 186,000, value, 
$3,075,000; rye, 123,000 bushels, acreage, 6,000, 
value, $109,000, potatoes, 5,109,000 bushels, 
acreage, 39,000, value, $3,730,ooo, hay, 815,000 
tons, acreage, 388,000. value, $12,796,000. The 
farm animals of the State on i Jan. 1910 were, 
horses, 330,000, value, $35,640,000; mules, 5 jOOO> 
value, $&)5,ooo , milch cows, 205,000, value, 
$8,569,000; other cattle, 358,000, value, $7>I24,- 
000; sheep, 7831OOO, value, $3,054,000, sheep of 
shearing age, 450,000; average weight of fleece 
95 pounds; per cent of shrinkage, 69; wool 
washed and unwashed, 4,275,000 pounds; wool 
scoured, 1,325,250 pounds; swine, 813,000, value 
$1,720,000 

Mining and Manufacturing , — Washington 
is the only one of the Pacific coast States^ in 
which coal mining is an industry of any im- 
portance. There has been a decided increase 
in the production of coal at the commercial 
mines The railroad mines, or those operated 
by railroads or subsidiary companies, for the 
exclusive use of the railroads themselves, 
showed about the same production in 1910 as 
in 1909. The production in some mines ex- 
clusive of these show an increase as high as 
50 per cent The total production was between 
4, $00,000 and 5,000,000 tons. An eight-hour 
day prevails in all the important mines of the 
State. The value of the mineral products was 
$11,610,224. Other minerals besides those men- 
tioned are lime, coke, gold, sand and gravel, 
copper and silver. Mineral waters, platinum, 


tungsten and zinc are also to be found in the 
State The gold production was 18,282 fine 
ounces of the value of $377^900, and the silver 

73.500 fine ounces of the value of $38,200 The 
capital employed in the manufactures amounts 
to $96,952,621, the wage earners number 45,199; 
the wages paid, $30,087,287; and the value of 
the products is $128,821,667 The principal 
industry is lumber and timber, with a capital 
of $40,953,816; wage earners, 28,023, value of 
output, $49,572,512; cost of material, $10,325,- 
594. Flour and grist are next m importance; 
capital employed, $6,490,492, wage earners, 613; 
cost of material, $12,771,390; value of output, 
$14,663,612 Other large industries of the State 
are slaughtering and packing, planing mills, 
foundry and machine work, lish canning and 
preserving, brewing, dairy products and rail- 
way car works. 

Fisheries . — The value of the annual capture 
was $1,161,669, and the capital $309,235. The 
value of the products was $3,5i3»238. Number 
of persons employed m the industry, 4,954; 
number of vessels, 190; boats, 2,798 Salmon 
is the most important product. Halibut and 
oysters come next. The catch and value of 
the various fish were as follows • salmon, 57,- 

508.800 pounds, value, $1,318,660; halibut, 30,- 

071.500 pounds, value $1,235,760, oysters, 

14.807.800 bushels, value, $334,5^; clams, $34,- 
210; hard crabs, $50,850; and shrimp $21,840. 

Government . — The Governor of the State 
is M. E. Hay, Republican, term four years, 
salary, $6,000 a year Some other State offi- 
cers, all Republicans, arc Secretary of Slate, 
I M. Howie; Treasurer, John D. Lewis, Auth- 
tor, C W. Clausen, Attorney-General, W, R 
Bell The composifion of the State Legisla- 
ture is as follows: Senate-— Republicans, 37; 
Democrats, 5. House — Republicans, 84; 
Democrats, 12. The present member of the 
United States Senate is Wesley L, Jones, Re- 
publican; the other Senator is to be elected. 
The members of the House of Representatives 
are William E. Humphrey, Stanton Warburlon, 
and William LaFollctte, all Republicans. 

Finance.'— State revenue and expenditure for 
the biennial term ending Sept. 30, iqio were: 
Revenue, $13,381,637; expenditures $12,044,263. 
The bonded debt is $1,006,024, The total as- 
sessed valuation of the real an<l perstmal 
property is $789>9i2,97o, and the tax rale 
$31 per 1,000, The debts of the cities, 
counties and minor civil divisions, is $28,285,- 
343. The cost of the government is $4,281,71,^ 
There are 72 National banks, with 43,673 de- 
positors, and deposits of $10,828,747; t$^ State 
banks, with 55,153 depositors, and deposits of 
$i5.7i9fOi2.23 ; 14 loan and trust comnanies, 
with 24,287 depositors, and deposits of $4,612,- 
171*73; and 32, 4^21 depositors in saving banka, 
having deposits of $0,496,385.42. 

Religion and Education.— The religious 
denominations ^ of the State are a.s follows ; 
Roman Catholics. 33»320 male and 33,203 fe- 
male; Methodists, 11,729 male and 18,146 
female; Presbyterians, 6,377 male and 0.940 
female; Lutherans, 5,768 male and 6,ao6 female; 
Congregationalists, 3,511 male and 6,464 female; 
Baptists 4i8po male and 7,548 female, The num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in the public schools is 
215.688, the average daily attendance 156,064, 
and the total actual days attendance In all 
grades for the fiscal year 2637i»403, The num- 
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ber of school-rooms or departments maintained 
during the year was 6469 The teachers em- 
ployed were 7470, of whom 5,736 were females 
and 1434 males. The average salary paid to 
the male teacher per month is $7956; to the 
female, $62,95 There was expended during 
the year the sum of $11,017,983.64. 

Chanties and Corrections . — There arc hospi- 
tals for the insane, one with 8/0 inmates, another 
with 470, a soldiers^ home with 266, a school 
for the deaf and blind with 142, an institution 
for the feebleminded with 82, a school for de- 
fective youth with 287 In addition, 24 hos- 
pitals, 8 orphan asylums, and 8 homes are main- 
tained by private individuals and religious 
bodies The poor arc under the jurisdiction of 
county commissioncis, who may provide for 
them either by contract or by their own agents. 
A residence of six months is required foi a 
pauper to obtain relief The number of 
prisoners admitted to the State prison was 382 
male, and 156 female. The deaths were 90 
male and 37 female. There was expended^ for 
the State iienilenttaiy $22H,5<j6 53 , the State 
Reform School, $74,81513; the School for 
the Deaf and Hhnd, $7<), 765.74; the Hospital for 
the Insane of Kaslern Washington, $20 t,S.i5-8i ; 
and the Western Wa.shington Hospital, $332,- 
961.89. 

Lcsjisiaiion,-^ The Legislature meets in bi- 
ennial sessions wliich are limited to 60 days. 
1 ‘luTc was a special session in i9to. At the 
1909 regular session acts were pas.sed requiring 
Superior and Supreme Court Jutlge.s to wear 
black silk gowns on the bench; requiring ju- 
dicial nominations to he made at party conven- 
tions; directing trial judges to reduce their 
charges to writing and read them to the jury 
before argument of counsel; jplacing telegraph 
and telephone companies uiufer the jurisdic- 
tion of the railroad commission; enacting a 
local option law; giving cities and towns the 
power to condemn, purchase and operate street 
railway.s; and making the selling, giving away 
or having possession of cigarette.^ a crime. 

History, 1910. — There were severe forest 
fires during July of i9to, resulting in the 
-wipinj^ out of the town of Ryan on the Colum- 
bia river, 12 miles south of the Canadian 
border, and covering approximately the whole 
tcrrif<iry from Hosshurg to Marcus and north 
to Ryan, which is 15 miles long by 7^ wide. 
Thirty Japanese were driven from Darlington, 
a town in the extreme northern part of Sno- 
homish County, 50 miles from the coa.st, by 
100 white men. The Jams were in the employ 
of a lumber company. More than 10,000 gold 
seekers passed through Tacoma during Tune 
on their way to the mouth of Otter Creek on 
the Iditarod River, which is a scene of the 
latest gold discovery of Alaska, Governor 
Hay declined the request of the women of 
Sunnyside, made the latter part of December, 
that he recommend a bill to the Legislature 
exempting them from jury duties, 

Washington, B. C. According to the 
census of 1910, Washin^on has a population 
of 33 Lo6q, a gain of per cent since tqoo. 
It is the i6th city in size in the Union. Wash- 
ington has an area of 69 square miles. It has 
46s miles of paved streets. The annual death 
rate is 18.12 and the birth rate 20.48, The 
assessed value of the real estate is !ti8s,i5'^.77i, 


and the personal property, $39,000,000. The tax 
rate is $15 per $1,000. Washington has a net 
public debt of $12,766,379. The annual cost 
of the city goveinmeiit is $12,815,795; the per 
capita, $3871 Of this sum, $2,148,826 is spent 
for the schools where the pupils number 56,136. 
and the principals and teachers, 1,684; $6-20,630 
for the lire department consisting of 459 men; 
and $975,553 for the police, whose membership 
ivS 732 Their annual at rests average 32,105. 
Washington owns its water works They cost 
$15,971,000 There are 500 miles of mains and 
the average daily consumption is 59,260,000 gal- 
lons. The daily capacity of the water works 
IS 89,500,000 gallons It costs the city $125,000 
for electiic light, and $280,000 for gas There 
arc 550 miles of sewers. The street cleaning 
department entails an annual expenditure of 
$250,000. There is an additional annual cost 
of $199,945 for the removal of garbage and 
ashes. 

Much headway has been made with the 
plans foi the beaulirication of Washington. It 
IS the plan of Congress to purchase all the 
land on the south side of Pennsylvania avenue 
between the Ca(utol and the While House and 
add it to the inall, the entire section to be re- 
served as a site for public buildings. Five 
squares of ground have already been purchased 
'J ttey are to be the sites for the buildings of 
the Department of Justice, the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of C’ommcrcc and 
Labor. The aggregate cost of the three tiew 
buildings will be $8,000,000, and plans have 
already been .submitted by leading architects 
throughout the United States. 'Phe park and 
Imihling system is to be extended along the 
lines laid clown by the Park Commission, of 
which Daniel H. Burnham, FVcdcrick Law 01 m- 
slcad, and McKim, Meade & White were the 
original promoters. 

Washington Memorial. Two million dol- 
lars as the share to be raised by the George 
Washington Memorial A.ssociation and $230,- 
000 to be raised by Washingtonians, is the 
basis upon which Granville Hunt, chairman of 
the convention’s committee of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, is working to obtain 
a memorial hall for the national capital. The 
proposed building plans include separate rooms 
for every State in the Union. 

Water Power. The three great sources of 
fuel in this country have been coal, oil, and 
the gravitational cftect of water. Of the three, 
water power has received the greatest amount 
of development in recent years, and the present 
decade will unquestionably be characterized by 
a marked increase in this respect and the addi- 
tion of many thousand ^ miles of transmission 
lines for electricity, making it possible to carry 
on manufactures by electricity many miles from 
the power plant. This, in fact, has already be- 
come the chief source of power in the South 
and on the Pacific Coast, and has only been 
retarded in California by the increasing produc- 
tion of cheap oil. 

Other sources of fuel being subject to ex- 
haustion, water power has become recognized 
as the power of the future, and on that account 
there ^ has been, ^ within recent years, great 
financial activity tn securing power sites and 
developing power plants at the most important 
points. Many of the best of these were se- 
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cured on the public domain before it became 
apparent that these power sites would in time 
become immensely valuable, but, since it will 
be practically impossible to create an absolute 
monopoly m this respect, no great fear is 
felt. During 1910, not less than $100,000,000 
was invested in plants for the development of 
water power. The essential factors in the 
development of water power were expressed 
by Secretary of the Interior Ballinger, as (i) a 
saving of the natural fuels, coal, oil, gas and 
forests, (2) a lessened expense in the irriga- 
tion of agricultural lands and in securing power 
for mine development, (3) the restraint of 
flood water and the augmentation of waters 
for navigation. He recommended that the lands 
where power can be developed be disposed of 
on leases with a reasonable maximum, the 
title to remain in the Government, and that 
the contracts be made to read so that the 
Government will share in the profits; also that 
the books of the power companies be subject 
to Government inspection 

Great development of water power has 
taken place in the South The increase in the 
textile industries has created a demand for 
power which has been supplied in this manner 
at a comparatively cheap rate. The wonderful 
development of the South has, then, been in 
part due to the development of water power. 
From the Potomac to the Gulf, water power 
plants have been developed, and all of the 
larger cities have electric plants operated by 
water power. The aggregate amount of horse- 
power IS approximated at 500,000 in the South 
alone Lines of 50 to 100 miles long carrying 
the power to industrial plants are common. 
This has enabled the building of plants m 
healthful surroundings and centering the fac- 
tories according to population rather than 
power. In the five years preceding i Jan ipxi, 
there was greater development of water power 
in the South than in all the preceding time. 
Altogether, on the streams flowing from the 
Appalachians into the Atlantic, it is possible to 
develop 2,000,000 horse-power, only a small pro- 
portion of which has as yet been touched The 
lack of snow and ice in the South has made 
this form of development particularly easy. 
The same thing is true of the Pacific slope, 
where snowfall is unusual. It has been figured 
that water power can be produced m small 
units at from $to to $i§ cheaper than steam 
power, even where coal is obtainable at from 
$3 to $4 a ton The Southern Power Com- 
pany, on I Jan. 1911, was producing 130,000 
horse-power at plants ranging from 5,000 to 
30,000 horse-power The North Georgia Elec- 
tric Company has been incorporated with the 
purpose of developing ii power sites. 

Water Purification. See Ozonificatiqn. 

Waterways. The purpose of these canal 
proj'ects is to secure an inland passage from 
New England to Florida and the Gulf of 
Mexico, and for the completion of the ^Lakes 
to Gulp project. Of the many plans form- 
ulated, the most ambitious are those of the At- 
lantic Deej) Waterways Association, which 
crystallized into an active demand at the con- 
vention held at Providence, R, L, during 
Sept 1910. 

The present movement is believed to mark 
the beginning of a second era of canal building 
comparable to that which marked the early 
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portion of the last century That had not yet 
reached its zenith when the building of the 
railroads, providing a quicker foini of triins- 
portalion, made a further inciease in canals 
seem unfeasible and put an end to fuilhei de- 
velopment The present demand arises from an 
entirely different situation, and is not expected 
to be lessened by the mvcnliun of othci forms 
of transportation 

The question of freight rates, which cannot 
be materially lowered on the railroads, having 
seriously affected the manufactuiers of New 
England, who arc compelled to bring law ma- 
terial great distances, and the tiequent storms 
of the Atlantic permitting only the use of ex- 
pensive ocean vessels, the manufacturers of the 
North and the producers of the South believe 
the problem can be solved by the digging of 
canals, capable of floating large, deep-water 
vessels, to connect the existing inland water- 
ways from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. 'Fhe 
magnitude of the project, the expense of digging 
the canals and providing suitable ports, although 
greater than any public work hitherto contem- 
plated, IS believed to be more than matched by 
the saving m the cost of transportation. Com- 
plete figures are not as yet available, but it is 
thought that such a scries of deep-water canals 
would cost several times the amount invested 
in the Panama Canal And, as a national in- 
vestment, the Atlantic Deep Waterways Asso- 
ciation holds it would be a greater national 
asset 

Of the raw material imported into New Eng- 
land each year, coal alone costs $100,000,000. 
It is carried Noith in sea-gning baiges and 
is nece.ssarily brought thiough .serious stoinis 
and almost continuous fiad weather for the 
greater part of the year. This con<lition greatly 
increases the cost of transportation, raising the 
price of coal in New England far beyond what 
it would be if the transjiortation were easier, 

It has been estimated that of the $r,o(X),(x>o,- 
000 annually spent for coal not less than $70,- 
000,000 is charged to transportation, This would 
be cut to a large extent, possibly half, if the 
coal could be transported north over a safe, 
easy water course. Other raw commodities, it 
IS estimated, cost a jiroportionally greater 
amount than if they were also be lirought 
by an inland route. 

The most northerly project which came in 
for a large .share of the consideration of the 
Providence Convention was a ship canal through 
Point Judith, at the southerly end of Eho<lc 
Island Sound, obviating the passage through the 
open sea at this stormy portion of the coast. 
The passage around Point Judith i.s short, but is 
extremely dangerous. No estimate has been 
given as to the probable cost of a canal at 
that point, connecting Long Island Sound with 
Narragansett Bay, but it is regarded a» in- 
consequential beside the most important project 
of all, an inland ship canal through the niarshca 
of eastern North Carolina, cutting off the 
passage around Cape Hatteras, known as the 
%raveyard of the Atlantic,^ 

^ This portion of the canal project haa come 
m for the most serious consideration, on ac- 
count of the undoubted risk of navigating what 
IS described by seamen as one of <^the dirtiest 
pieces of water’ll found in any part of the 
world. The difference in insurance rates 1 :^* 
tween vessels which are compelled to take 
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outer course and those capable of navigating 
the Norfolk-Beaufort or inner route shows the 
greater attendant risk on deep-water naviga- 
tion, and, although the cost of a deep-water 
canal on the shoreward side of the Diamond 
shoals and Cape Hattcras would be commcn- 
suiate with the greatest national undertakings, 
so laige a traffic would make use of it that it 
IS held the piojeot would justify itself Fifty 
million tons of commerce pass around Point 
Judith annually, and an even greater amount 
would make use of a deep-water canal obviat- 
ing the passage about Cape Hatteras 

After several days of deliberation bearing 
on the feasibility of the Atlantic Deep Watci- 
ways, the convention at Providence eintomi/ed 
its demands into the following brief statement: 

demand the constiuction at an early 
date of the deep-water ways along the Atlantic 
coast as a measure imperatively required to 
prevent the strangulation of the transportation 
business of the millions of people affected by 
the seaboard commerce 

< 4 <ailrt)a(l tianspoitation clearly cannot meet, 
111 any length of time, the swift-growing rc- 
(piitemcnts of American businos.s, at the best, 
raihond expansion, no matter what time may 
he given, is necessarily limited, while the possi- 
bilities of expansion on waterways, properly 
const lueled, are practically unlimited. 

is clear to us that it must be greatly 
to the pubhc advantage that the demands of 
the prospective certain growth of commerce 
shall be anticipated rather than they shall be 
disregarded until the choking of the channels 
of trade and the semi-paralysis of business shall 
make remedial measures ^compulsory, after 
heavy losses have been inflictcdd^ 

The value of the products of the sections 
under conshleration, which would make use of 
the deep water-ways was estimated as follows: 
Manufactures, $10,000,000,000; farm products 
$3,000,000,000; products of mines, forests and 
lisheneb, $1,000,000,000; making a total produc- 
tion of $14,000,000,000 per annum within these 
sections affected. 

'I his enormous amount of merchandise is 
carrieil within the Maine to Texas area at the 
present time by three agencies; iirst, the rail- 
ways, which, according to the estimates of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, carry within 
the area in question, (>00,000,000 tons of mer- 
chandise; second, the coastwise water lines 
which transport, according to the Census Bu- 
reau, about 65,000,000 tons a year; and, third, 
the navigable streams, flowing across the sec- 
tion, over aoo in number, with over 10,000 miles 
of navigable water. These rivers carry to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Coast 100,000,- 
000 tons. Altogether, there is a tonnage of 
about 750,000,000, valued at $750,000,000. 

Safe and easy transportation of these pro- 
ducts is believed to be of sufficient importance, 
in comparison with present methods, to justify 
the construction of the expensive canals. With- 
in the past decade, according to the figures of 
the Life Saving Service, vessels have been 
wrecked or sunk on the Atlantic Coast and in 
the Gulf of Mexico, with a total loss of 2,223 
lives and the destruction of vessels and mer- 
chandise valued at $490,000,000. 

The Atlantic Deep Waterway is an under- 
taking of greater magnitude than the Lakes 
to Gulf project, but both will bring about simi- 


lar results, if constructed With the present 
unprecedented development of the South, the 
commerce is steadily increasing and, both in 
the Mississippi valley and in the Atlantic States, 
the need for cheaper transportation is becoming 
imperative. See Canals 

Water Works Systems. During iQio, much 
attention was focussed upon the water works 
systems of the city of Mexico and Los Angeles. 
Both have started to obtain their water supply 
from distant soiuces, the same as the city of 
New York with its Catskill project. The new 
system for the city of AIcxico was dedicated 
in September but will not be completed for 
nearly two >ears The bulk of the woik is now 
finished, and part of the new supply is available 
in certain portions of the city The system con- 
sists of (i) the supply wells, which will yield 
a continuous flow of 2,000 liters of water per 
second; (2) a reinforced concrete conduit about 
30 kilometers long in which the water is con- 
veyed from the spiings to the city; (3) four 
covered distriliiitnig leservoiis; (4) five pump- 
ing plants, four of which will be used for forc- 
ing the water into the conduit and the fifth for 
raising the watei from the conduit to the reser- 
voirs;^ and (5) a new system of distributing 
pipes in the city. 1'hc soiiice of the supply is 
a huge basin of artesian water underlying the 
surface at the foot of the Ajuseo Mountains, 
These waters biiblile to the surface at four 
springs close to the shores at Lake Xoclumilco, 
the flow of which has been increased by sink- 
ing wells in each of the springs. The volume 
of water available from this source is in ex- 
cess of 2,500 liters per second, ))ut only 2,000 
are being milled at present Tt is estimated 
that this rate of supply will afford 100 gallons 
of water per capita for a population of foo,ooo. 
The level of the springs is the same as that of 
the city, This makes it necessary to lift the 
water to a height whence it may flow bv grav- 
ity to the pumping station below the reservoir. 
The lifting head of the pump at the springs 
varies from 6 to 12 meters. The conduit is 
circular in form and ranges in diatneter from 
between 45^ to 6 feet. It has capacity, accord- 
ing to Kutter’s formula, for a gratle of 0.0003. 
There are ventilating chimneys and control 
gates at uniform spacing of 333 meters, for its 
entire length. The latter are to be used in 
case of repairs to the conduit or to isolate any 
section from the remainder. Flexible joints 
have been devised for the conduit to give sec- 
tions sufficient play at the points of juncture 
for the protection of the conduit in the case 
of seismic disturbances. There are two cen- 
trifugal pumps driven by electricity at each of 
the four pumping plants ^at the springs, and 
three centrifugal pumps, similarly operated, at 
the city end of the conduit, for forcing the 
water into the reservoir. Each of the four 
circular reservoirs is 100 meters in diameter, 
and can store 50,000 cubic meters of water. 
The combined capacity of the four is equal 
to 30 hours' supply. The roofs arc formed of 
concrete girders and slabs, supported by rein- 
forced concrete columns. A square reinforced 
concrete subway, about 6 feet wide, has been 
constructed from the gate chamber, through the 
dty, for the main distributing pipes. There is 
space in it also for telephone and telegraph, and 
electric light and power wires. Forty-eight 
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miles of 6-inch pipe are being used in the city, against it to make it possible to secure from 
The weight of the pipe is 3,500 tons the Secretary of the Interior an order asking 

The Los Angeles aqueduct has six storage the Supervisors of San Francisco to show 
reservoirs and 215 miles of conduits The larg- cause why the Hetchy- Hetchy valley and lescr- 
est reservoir is on the mam stream at Long voir site should not be chmiiuled from the 
Valley about so miles above the point where order which was secured from Secretary Gar- 
the aqueduct diverts the river Its elevation field A continuation of this order was granted 
is 7,000 feet The dam there is 160 feet high, until June 1911, to enable the city to secure 
It IS possible to impound 340,000 acre-feet of the necessary information to show why a supply 
water The mam canal is 50 miles below the could not be adequately ftirnibhed by water 
Long Valley Reservoir. It has a capacity of from Lake Eleanor basin, in the same system 
000 cubic feet of water per second, and a width of water courses Ihe decision is to be left 
of 6s feet on the bottom It diverts the river to a board of army enginecis, and tlie outcome 
and various tributaries as they are passed, dis- is not worrying San Francisco, which feels 
charging into the Haiwee Reservoir, 60 miles certain that it will be permitted whatever lati- 
below the intake This 900 cubic-foot canal tude is necessary. Unfoitunatcly, in the mean- 
will carry all ordinary summer flood waters while, the local water company is unable to 
caused by the melting of the snow. The ca- supply the city with its needs and claims that 
pacity of the Haiwee reservoir is 64,000 acre- it is not under the necessity of attempting to 
feet and it will regulate these flood waters do so, since the city has taken steps to supply 
to a uniform flow of 400 cubic feet per second, itself and make any expenditures of the old 
or 258,000,000 gallons daily The aqueduct con- water company useless within a few years, 
sists of 43 miles of tunnels, 98 miles of covered No such difficulty was encountered 011 the 
conduit, 41 miles of lined open conduit, 21 miles part of Los Angeles, which is brmgim^ water 
of unlined canal, 12 miles of steel siphon and from the headwaters of the Owens River m 
882 feet if concrete flume, a total of 215 i dies tke Sierras, a distance of over 200 miles, a 
The Haiwee reservoir is 7 miles long There large part of the distance over the desert. The 
are power conduits to be constructed m the intake is in the Inyo National Forest, and the 
San Francisquito canyon, ii miles long. The aqueduct passes through national forests a 
terminus of the aqueduct system will be at the large portion of the way. The system con- 
Fernando reservoir, about 14 miles north of sists of six storage reservoirs and 215 miles 
Los Angeles. The water will then be delivered of conduit. The largest reservoii is at an 
to the city in pipes. Large storage reservoirs altitude of 7,000 feet The dam heie is i()0 
are to be built in the San Fernando valley, m feet high and 340,000 acrc-fcct of water arc 
which such a portion of winter flow can be ac- impounded, which is only 28,000 acre-feet les.s 
cumulated as is not required during the rainy pan the capacity of the Ashokan reservoir 
season. The first 20 miles of the canal in the being constructed for New York City Ihe 
moist artesian lands of Owens Valley is being canal has a ciipacitv of 900 cubic feet 

excavated by hydraulic dredges. For the next per second and a width of 65 feet on the bot- 
40 miles to the Haiwee river, the canal is con- through which the river is diverted to the 
Crete lined but not covered. Below the Haiwee Haiwee reservoir 60 miles below, where a reser- 
river to the suburbs of Los Angeles, the aque- voir, with a capacity of 64,000 acre-feet, will 
duct will be completely lined and covered with regulate the flood waters into an even flow 
concrete. The canyons are to be crossed with of 400 pbic feet per second, which Js 258,000,- 
steel pressure pipes, 10 feet in diameter and ^0 gallons a day.^ Prom the lluiwee valley 

with pressure heads varying from 200 to 900 p® aqueduct is being built along the eastern 

feet. During the past two years, 38 miles of base of the Sierras, crossing the western arm 
tunnel have been excavated. The cost of the of the Mojave desert and passing under the 

work will be $1,500,000 for lands and water coast ranges in a tunnel 5,1 miles long, A$ 

rights, $23,000,000 for hydraulic work, and fbe country is broken, it has been necessary to 
$3,500,000 for water power installation. construct many tunnels and concrete flumes of 

The question of obtaining an adequate sup- great strength to handle the water. The total 
ply of pure water for large American cities tunneling distance is 43 miles. Of these, 38 
is being rapidly solved by the construction of wep built in lOOQ and ipro. The people 

long aqueducts The most stupendous of these voted $1,500,000 for the pur- 

is the Catskill Aqueduct to furnish pure moun- ebase of lands and water right, $23,000,000 for 
tain water to New York City, but works of a hydraulic work and fo,SOO,ooo ^ for water 
more difficult nature are in the course of con- power installations. Not the least difficult part 
struction, or contemplated, for the Pacific Coast *be task was the supplying of water, lodg- 
Many cities of the South, have within the past and material for 4,000 men and thousands 
few years, greatly improved their water supply, nniles in the heart of a desert 

and the construction reservoirs and filters have — ^be other Pacific Cpa.st cities, Portland, 
assisted in producing good water in the Middle I^coma, Seattle, etc,, benify nearer the moun- 
Western States; but the cities close to large tains, have constructed pipe lines from the 
mountain ranges are the most favored in this niountains. The Bull Run water in Portland, 
respect. So miles, has been in use for more than 

In 1908, San Francisco voted municipal bonds years. The Bull Run River is also in a 
to pay for the construction of an aqueduct xorest reserve and is carefully protected from 
from the Hetchy-Hetchy valley in the Yosemite any pollution. 

National Park to San Francisco, but opposi- Wave Energy. It has been the object, for 
tion was raised against the scheme by those a number of years past, to utilize in some wav 
interested in the Spring Valley Water Com- the energy of the waves breaking on the 
pany which supplies the city with water at shore — which has, so far, remained entirely 
present; and sufficient sentiment was roused wasted. Nevertheless, this is one of the most 
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powerful and unending energy generators in 
the world. Various attempts have been made 
111 the past to devise machines which would 
accomplish this, at small expense, but until 
lately without success During the past year, 
however, Agostmo Ravelli, an Italian engineci, 
has succeeded, he sa3s, in peifecting a maihine 
winch utili/es this imeigy, and is capable of 
generating soo hoise power much cliea))er than 
any other appaiatus that has ever been invented 
dhe apparatus consists m an inclined plane on 
a two-wheeled support, which is run into the 
sea. By means ^ of a mechanical device, the 
secret of which is known only to the inventor, 
the energy of the waves is transferred to a 
rotary wheel, to winch may be attached pumps, 
hydraulic or otherwise, or d\nanios, as desiied 
An attachmenl to the machine stores, against 
calm weather, part of the energy generated ft 
is hoped that the present macinne, which is 
reported upon favorably by the Italian Govern- 
ment and is patented in count lies, will pnwe 
a great success, and will help to revolntioni/c 
the invention of machines of this character. 

Weather, Control of. The long -continued 
elTort to^ control the weather and cause lam 
or sunshine as needed, was discussetl by Signor 
Feiranti, in a lecture befoie the Institute of 
ICIeclrical h'ngineer.s in London, is Nov. 1910. 
By the use of electricity, the production of 
which he prophesied would be accomplished 
soon at one sixteenth the present cost, the 
cloinls passing overhead could he forced to 
give up their, moisture wherever recinired. lie 
was speaking chiefly of Europe, where these 
electrical defenses could he placed on the sea- 
coast, causing a precipitation of rain on the sea 
before it reached the land. An attempt was 
made by Senator Pile.s, of Washington, to 
secure orders by the War Department to fire 

guns in the coast defense forts on Puget 
Soun<l — hoping to bring rain that would quench 
forest fires raging during the autumn of 
10 10. The War Department asked for an 
opinion of Willis L. ^loorc, chief of the Wea- 
ther Bureau, and he replied that it would not 
have the <lcsired effect, as rain is produced only 
by a marked increase of the vapor contents of 
the air or by a decided lowering of the 
temperature. 

Webb, William Walter, sixth P. E. bishop 
of Milwaukee and 231st in succession in the 
American episcojiate. b. Germantown, Pa., 20 
Nov. 1857. He entered the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 187s, left during his sophmore year, 
and was graduated from Trinity College. Conn,, 
A.B., B.S. 1882, A.M. 1885; studied theolofiiy at 
the Berkeley Divinity School, and was graduated 
from that institution B.l), 1885. He was 
ordered deacon in the same year, and was ap- 
pointed assistant at Trinity Church, Middle- 
town, Conn., serving for one year, when in 
1886 he was ordained to the priesthood and 
was rector of the Church of the Evangelists, 
Philadelphia, 1BB6-80; and of St Elizabeth, 
Philadelphia, 1880-92. He was professor of 
dogmatics at Nfashotah Theological Seminary, 
Wisconsin, 1802-97; president of the semi- 
nary, ifk)7-i905; and in the latter year was 
elected bishop coadjutor of the diocese of Mil- 
waukee. He was consecrated, 24 Feb. 1906, 
Bishops Nicholson, Grafton and White officiat- 
ing. On the death of the Rt Rev, Isaac Lee 


Nicholson, 20 Oct 1006, he succeeded to the 
episcopate as sixth bishop of Milwaukee. The 
houoiaiy degree of D 1 ) was c<nifenccl on him 
by Naslinlali rheological Seminary in 1897 
Besides his presideiKy at Nashotah, he wa.s 
piesulent of the^ born cl of trustees of Ranne 
College and of Kemjicr Hall, lie is the author 
of Miidex to Elccti 03'lsis ’ (1882); ^Giude to 
Semmanans^ (1887), and ^Cure of Souls^ 
(1892). 

Webster Birthplace Association, The. On 
26 Oct 1910, the Webster Birthplace Association 
was formed at Franklin, N II, with cx-Sena- 
tor William E Chandler, of Concord, N. 11 ., 
and Clnei Justice i^'iank Al. Parsons, of the 
New llampshne Supreme Court at its head 
1 he new society’s object is to raise funds for 
llic purchase of the house in which Daniel 
Webster was born in 1782, to collect all the 
available relics of Webster still existing, and, 
after putting them in the house, to inaintaiii it 
as a sort ol museum 'I'he Webster birthplace 
is four miles fiom the centre of luauklin on 
the Salisbury Road, and of late years has been 
owned by a building and loan association which 
has becii lenting it to anymie who wished to 
hire, d'he house, which was limit by Daniel 
Webster’s fathci, i.s more than 150 years old. 

Weights and ^ Measures. Recent ^ investi- 
gation.s by cominissioneis and supei visors of 
Weights and Mea.sures, have di.sclosed many 
flagrantly cornijit practices and a growth of 
fraudulent ‘Hrade customs, which are being 
ord.ered out of e.xi.stcncc l)y new law.s. 

Raid.s on retail dealers and huek.stcrs have 
been made in many cities, and vicious methods 
have Ijccu discovered in almost every instance. 
Boxes with false bottoms and buekels conceal- 
ing much smaller metal linings have been the 
most common forms of cheating discovered, 
but there have been less obviinis devices, such 
as nails through the bottoms of measures into 
which peas arc ponreil. 'I'lie dealer turns the 
measure upside^ <lown an<l the customer ap- 
pears to be getting an honest measure but loses 
a layer or two on the Indtom. Other grosser 
methods are weights used on scales with a 
portion of the metal bored away and reidaced 
with cork, over which a covering of paraffin 
has been .spread. 

Dents in measures have also accounted for 
small losses by customers; but the most in- 
genious device was found in the posses.sion of 
a Brooklyn oil dealer who had a small can in- 
side the larger one used for measuring. He 
filled the can, perhaps, half full and then, draw- 
ing the smaller can close to the opening filled 
it to overflowing. The customer, seeing the 
oil apparently up to the neck of the can, be- 
lieved he was getting full measure, and the oil 
man, through long practice, was able to pour it 
out in such a manner a.s not to arouse the cus- 
tomer’s suspicions. 

More important, however, than the u.se of 
short weight scales and deceptive mea.sures have 
been found to be trade customs and tricks of 
the retailers, which would not be so readily 
disc<ivered as short weight scale, s. 

The small, wooden boxes into which butter 
is^ placed before being weighed are accredited 
with having caused millions of dollars’ loss to 
consumers, and the hand with which the butcher 
steadies a roast or leg of lamb on the scale 
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may cost the customer as much as 20 to 25 
cents without being noticeable Another of the 
butcher’s tricks, which is only to be remedied 
by the purchaser, is the custom of the butcher, 
after weighing a piece of meat, to trim off 
portions and throw them apparently on the 
floor Investigation has shown that they do 
not in reality throw them away, but sell them 
a second time to make soup stock 

In the larger cities, the frauds have been 
more pronounced and the more crowded the 
districts the more brazen the attempts at cheat- 
ing Before the appointment of the present 
commissioner of the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures of New York City, State Supenn- 
tendent of Weights and Measures, Fritz Reich- 
mann, estimated that the consumers of New 
York City were losing between $2,000,000 and 
$4,000,000 on short weights and measures But 
the discoveries of Commissioner Clem Dris- 
coll, appointed by Mayor Gaynor, have made 
It apparent that Superintendent Reichmann’s 
highest figure was far below the truth Com- 
missioner Driscoll discovered that practically all 
the hucksters were giving short weight, and 
all of the necessities of life were used in some 
way to cheat customers 

Commissioner Driscoll’s work has attracted 
widespread attention on account of his attacks 
on trade customs. Some of the reforms insti- 
tuted by him have been insistence on the sale 
of ice by weight, the sale of eggs also by weight, 
and the abolition of many deeply rooted trade 
customs By meeting with dealers in articles 
which were hampered by deceptive customs he 
was able to win their cooperation and bring 
some of the practices to an abrupt stop In 
this respect he received the prompt support of 
the Federal Government, which ordered all 
short weight and short measure goods stopped 
at the customs house. Strict rules applied to 
all trades without favor have resulted in a 
general reform in many lines of business which 
had accepted limitations made by usage, the 
origin of which was in obscurity 

The general theory on which Driscoll at- 
tacked trade customs was expressed by himself. 
^'^Trade customs may be all right But I haven’t 
found one yet that works for the customer 
instead of the seller Reduced to figures, Dris- 
coll pointed out to the butchers of New York 
that the custom of placing skewers in meat 
was costing the consumers of New York 587,662 
ounds a year Potato barrels supposed to 
old T74 pounds he found weighing only 140 
pounds, and after a few months compelled 
honest weight 

The reform of trade customs is the most 
important portion of the crusade against short 
weights. The Pure Food Law did a great 
deal in this respect, but it was able only to 
affect goods sold in the original package, and 
applies only to food, whil^ the field of the 
officers in charge of weights and measures have 
much wider latitude. Under the new regime, 
when cloth is marked ^<all wool and a yard 
wide,^^ it must be what it is represented to be. 
All business has been affected by other trade 
customs, many of which grew out of the neces- 
sity for discounts which have long since ceased 
to exist, giving some party to the transaction 
an unfair advantage, but these are now being 
remedied. 

Under the discretionary powers of their of- 


fices, other officials besides weight and measure 
commissioners have found it possible to en- 
force laws of a similai chaiacler One oi the 
frauds which had grown to a sui prising extent 
m the last few years was the reproduction ot 
old furniture and selling it as the original. As 
most of this is imported from abioad, it must 
pass the custom house, and there it is soon dis- 
covered whether furiulurc is in reality antupie 
or has been imported with the purpose of selling 
it as antique, although of clevci modern manu- 
facture A large part of this furniture, how- 
ever, IS rebuilt from other furniture which was 
about to fall to pieces, but, unless the changes 
made have been minor, the custom house will 
not pass on it as old. Old furniture is peimittcd 
to pass 111 free and new furniture must pay 
duty 

Weihaiwei. A British territory, according 
to lease, situated in the Chinese province of 
Shantung^ with a total area of ^ about 285 
square miles, and estimated population of 150,- 
000. The British influence extends beyond the 
boundaries of Weihaiwei over a territory 1,500 
square miles in extent The Government is 
conducted under a Commissioner, He makes 
ordinances, subject to the approval of the Slate 
Secretary, for the colonies. The actual revenue 
for 1908-09 amounted to $48,500, and the ex- 
penditure to $98,500 The grant-in -aid f()r 
igoo-io was $24,000 Justice is adniimstorod in 
civil and criminal courts , appeal may be had 
to the Supreme Court of llong Kong. The 
principal products of the territory, arc cereals, 
vegetables, fruits and silk Rope-niakmg^ and 
boat-lnukhng are among the industries. Some 
minerals exist, a gold mining company being 
m operation. The chief imports into Wei- 
haiwei are kerosene, flour, cottons, ^ sugar, 
timber, beverages and coal. The port is free. 

Wellman Flight Sec DiHimm.KS. 

Wesleyan Methodist Connection, An 
evangelical Christian denomination, organi?cd 
in 1843, by anti-slavery members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The church has made 
a steady growth in the past few years, an<i 
now has a membership of 19,485, including 570 
ministers; and there are Cxjj congregations, 
In the work of the Sunday School there are 
1913 teachers and officers, 487 schools, and t8,- 
783 scholars Houghton Theological Seminary, 
Houghton^ N. Y., and Miltonvale College, Mil- 
tonvale, Kansas, are under the control of the 
denomination. The preparatory school, CetUral, 
South Carolina, is controlled hy the local con- 
ference, and a similar school is also suj)ported 
within the circuit of the Indiana conference. 
The IP^csIeyan Methodist, SyracusCj N. Y., is 
the official organ of the denomination. 

Western Australia. A vast extent of coun- 
try comprising a large portion of the continent 
of Australia, 1,480 miles in length, and 1,000 
miles in breadth. The total area is almut 975,* 
900 square miles. The population in it) 10 was 
282^850. A Governor appointed by the Crown 
is m control of the CJovernment, and is as- 
sisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. 
The revenue for 1909-10 amounted to about 
$20,837,800, and the expenditure to $19,245,500. 
The gross debt amounted to about $113,526^ 
in June^ 1910, The leading products of Western 
Australia are gold, wool, timber, pearls, ailver, 
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lead, copper, tin, coal, iron, sandalwood, mal- With works in England, France and Gcr- 
lot bark for tanning, cereals, fruit, wine, horses, many, as well as the United States, for the 
cattle, and hides and skins. The imports com- niaiuifacture of his machinery, these inventions, 
prise a large number of ai tides such as sugar, together with the subsidiary and allied industnes 
tea, tobacco, machinery, clothing, etc. The ex- which spring fiom them, represent a capitaliza- 
ports for 1909 were about as follows wool, tion of nearly $130,000,000 Jlis airbrake com- 
$5,065,000, timber, $4,335,000; sandalwood, $185," pany is capitalucd at $14,000,000, and has a 
000; and hulos and .skins, $895,000. Total im- .sin plus of nearly $6,000,000 Ills automatic air 
ports in iQOcj-io were valued at $31,234,700, and steel coupler company is capitalized at 
and the exports at about $43,195,000. The ex- $5,000,000, his electric company at $60,000,000, 
poitation of gold was worth over $10,809,000. his manufacturing company at $10,000,000, and 
Ihere arc about 3,000 miles of railway line his British Electnc Company at $10,000,000. llis 
open in Western Australia, and there is direct achievements through Ins inventive genius his 
telegraphic communication with England and ability to secure capital, establish plants and 
South Afiica. Vessels enteicd at the ports lu develop business, have undoubtedly benefited the 
IQOO numlicred 650, carrying 2,071,610 tons. Amcucan people by an amount estimated in 
Religious and » educational advantages and money value at many hundred millions of dol- 
piivilcges comport with the successful progress lars htr. Westinghoiisc has received several 
of the State, which the above figures render foreign decorations, including the Legion dTlon- 
apparent. neur of l^Vance, the Royal Crown of Italy and 

^ . the Order of Leopold ; he is also honorary mem- 

Westmghousc, George, American inventor Iht of the American Society of hlechanical 
and manufacturer' b, Central Bndgc, Scho- Engineers, and one of the two living honorary 
hune county, N 6 Oa. 1849. When 10 years membcis of the American Association for the 
old he removed to Schenectady, N. Y., and wa.s Advumement of Science. These are the formal 
educated there in the public and high schools, acknowlcilgnients of his achievements from the 
llis chief appienticeslnp lniwever, was obtained point of view of the scientist. Jt is not pos- 
in lus father s machine shop, where he worked to bestow like decorations or honorary 

at the lathe and invented, at 15, a rotary engine, distinctions m recognition of great Inishiess 
After serving in the I2tli N. Y. National (niard, nehievenients ; but fignies .such as those (luoted 
and j6th N. Y. Cavalry, in the Union Army, above, and the fact that the various organi/a- 
froin June 1863 to Nov. 1H64, and as as.sistant tions created by him give employment to 50,000 
engineer m the navy from Dec. 1804 to Aug skilled artisans and support to 300,000 persons, 
1865, he was for a year a student at Unum afford a l)a.sis for pulilic recognition of his 
College. Ihcn he entered actively upon his achievements. 

career as an inventor. It was in connection with the development 

liis name is associated principally with the of the electrification of railways that Mr, We.st- 
invention of the airbrake, largely on account inghouse found his greatest obstacles from the 
of the surprise it occasioned when, as a young commercial point of view and to some extent 
man of 22, he brought to the authorities of from that of science. Many men of science, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburg an ap- who have deservedly gained high reputations, 
paratus winch, he said, would enable a locomo- did not agree with him that the alternating cur- 
tivc engineer complettdy to control a train, 'fhe rent.s could he so utilized as to secure the 
late Abram S. llcwilt said that discoveries highest economic results in tran.sportation of 
and inventions of 8ir Henry Hesbcmer and railway trams, both freight and pas.senger. How 
the apparatus devised by George Westinghouse signally he triumphed is illustrated t)y the fact 
made possible the opening up of the (Jreater that a paper written by^ him was read in 1910 
West to exploitation and development Wc at the important meeting of mcclianical en- 
could not have furni.shed the railroad facilities gineers in London, in which he stated without 
adequate for the agricultural commerce pos- qualification that the steam locomotive had 
sible in the Greater West, had it not been for reached the limit of its capacity and that the 
the steel rail and the airbrake.^ In addition universal electrification of railways was at hand! 
to the conception of apparatus for the utilizing To prove his faith, he entered into an elaborate 
of a certain form of electric energy which ha<l exposition of the principle of standardization — 
always been regarde<l as of relatively small a principle which he regards as, essential he- 
value, he was compelled to spend many years fore there can be complete electrification, 
in overcoming both commercial and scientific The fact that Mr. Westinghouse has been 
objections to the utilization of the electric compelled to give up the presidency of the 
energy of alternating currents of high voltage Westinghouse^ Electnc Company, which he 
through the static transformer, so that this organized, built up and which hears his name, 
energy becomes equivalent energy at a lower is not an indication of retirement from business, 
voltage. Working tn codperation with others, At the age of 65, his brain is apparently just 
he discovered how it would be pos.sibIe to make as creative to-day as when he perfected the 
an inert mass of metal capable of transforming airbrake that made him famoius. His latest 
alternating currents of 100,000 volts into cur- mventions are an ^ air.snring for automobiles, 
rents of any required lower voltage, and doing and a geared turbine drive for vessels,^ The 
so with the loss of only a trifle of the energy, ^nreau of Steam Engineering at Washington 
As the pioneer in introducing alternating cur- decided that the United States Navy must he 
rent machinery in America, Tie rendered pos- the first to equip a ship with his geared turbine, 
sible the great development of water powers it designed one of the new steam colliers, 
for long distance electric transmission. He which was being built in TOio in M-iryland. as 
built the great generators at Niagara Falla and the first vessel to use the new propelling engine, 
those of the Elevated Railway and Rapid Weston, Edward Pavson, American pedes- 
Transit System in New York, trian: b, Providence, R. I,, 15 March 1839. On 
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2 May 1910, he completed a walk of 3>500 miles 
from Santa Monica, Cal, which he left on i 
Feb. 1910, to reach New York in go working 
days, not counting Sundays. He accomplished 
the undertaking in 76 days and 23 hours, or 13 
working days less than the allotted time. To 
make his schedule he had to average 38 miles 
a day for 90 working days. He actually 
averaged 4554 miles a day, and the last part 
of it was with a sprained ankle caused by 
being struck by an automobile. While on the 
trip between Ingalls and Garfield, Kans., on 
14 March, he entered upon his 72d year, and 
in celebration of the event he walked 72 miles. 
His shortest walk for a day was 24 miles 
He walked as far each day on cinder roads 
as on good ones, and ate the same foods in 
all weather. He found he could eat almost 
anything he wanted and digest perfectly, even 
pie, griddle-cakes, or pudding One of his 
maxims is ^‘The stomachs that canT^ digest 
ordinary food are those that are spoiled by 
high living and no exercise.^^ His dietary was 
as follows : Arising at 3 30 or 4 a. m., he had 
breakfast of oatmeal or other cereal, with 
plenty of milk; three poached eggs on two 
slices of buttered bread, and two or three cups 
of coffee; strawberries or prunes or a couple 
of oranges; and five or six griddle-cakes He 
is a strong advocate for sugar as a creator of 
energy; and on his tnp he ate from 12 to 18 
eggs a day, each beaten up in a pint of milk 
and sweetened with a tablespoonful of sugar. 
Sometimes he took a little meat juice. At night 
he ate nothing unless very hungry, then only 
a bowl of milk and cereal As a rule, he does 
not eat in the middle of the day, but while 
on his walk he took a hearty mid-day meal on 
Sunday when he had no work to do Also, 
when the walking was good and he planned a 
long distance for his day’s stunt, he would eat 
en route what he called his second breakfast — 


and leg The heels of the shoes should be 
broad and loWj and the sole extend under the 
heel. He advised against rubber soles, as it 
^^parboils® the feet He wears socks made of 
cotton, silk and wool 

West Virginia. A State of the South At- 
lantic division, having a population of 1,221,119, 
a gain of 27.4 per cent since 1900 The popula- 
tion per square mile is 50 8 per cent The State 
has an area of 24,170 square miles The capital 
is Wheeling, population, 41,641 

Agriculture . — The farm area of the State 
was 10,654,513 acres, of which about one-half 
is improved land. The acreage, production and 
value of important farm crops for 1910 is as 
follows Corn, 23,920,000 bushels, acreage, 

920.000, value, $i6,2&,ooo; winter wheat, 5;i25,- 
000 bushels, acreage, 410,000, value, $5,228,000; 
oats, 2,520,000 bushels, acreage, 100,000, value, 
$1,260,000, rye, 155,000 bushels, acreage, 12,000, 
value, $140,000, buckwheat, 575,000 bushels, 
acreage, 25,000, value, $443,000, potatoes, 3,772,- 
000 bushels, acreage, 41,000, value, $2,527,000; 
hay, 810,000 tons, acreage, 675,000, value, $12,- 
150,000; tobacco, 12,800,000 pounds, acreage, 20,- 
000, value, $1,318,400. The farm animals of 
the State, on i Jan 1910, were horses, 197,000, 
average price per head, $112, value, $22,064,000, 
mules, 12,000, value, $1,140,000, milch cows, 247,- 
000, value, $8,645,000, other cattle, 511,000, 
value, $11,498, sheep, 709,000, average price per 
head, $430, value, $3,049,000, number of sheep 
at shearing age, 587,945, average weight of 
fleece, 5 75 pounds , per cent of shrinkage, 49 ; 
w^ool washed and unwashed, 3,380,684 pounds; 
wool scoured, 1,724,149 pounds, swine, 338,000, 
average price per head, $770, value, $2,003,000. 

Mining and Manufacturing — The produc- 
tion of coal in West Virginia for 1910 exceeds 

60.000. 000 tons, an increase of nearly 20 per 
cent over that of 1908 Most of this was m 


gnddle-cakes, a couple of fried eggs and the counties in the southern portion of the 
coffee — to carry him over the extra miles State, although there was increased activity in 
When he finished his day’s walk he was the northern counties. An increase in the tide- 
ready for bed He had his knees rubbed to water shipments of the Virginian railway and 
keep off stiffness, and then slept for six hours the new developments along its lines was a 
His prescription for keeping the feet in good cause of the addition to this tonnage There 
condition is as follows: Dissolve a handful were 56,861 men employed in the mines, a 
of Turk’s Island rock salt (the kind used for majority of which were carried on under the 
freezing ice-cream) in a quart of boiling water, open shop or non-union rules Coke is an- 
Add five or six quarts of cold water, and let other important mining product of the State 
it stand to reach the same temperature as the West Virginia ranks second. The production 
bedroom. Soak the feet in this before retiring, amounted to 2,637,123 short tons, and the aver- 
wiping them dry, then douse them with extract age price per ton was $2 The total value of 
of witch-hazel, and allow them to dry This the mineral products was $77,465,737. Other 
cools the feet and makes them tough. minerals are building stone, lime, glass sand, 

He believes walking is the perfect exercise, sand and^ gravel, salt, Portland cement, iron- 
a sure cure for rheumatism, and as healing to <^re and zinc, and clay products The petroleum 
the mind as to the body. For best exercise of the State is 570 square miles and the 

he advises one to walk naturally, to set the iiatural gas 1,000. West Virginia also has 672 
foot down flat and not heel first He carries wheels with 20,500 horsepower The capital 
a short stick like a riding crop behind the employed in the manufactures of the State 
back between the elbows He never drinks amounts to $86,820,823, and the^ value of the 
alcohol. He never smokes on the road; nor products to $99,040,676; wages paid, $21,153,042; 
does he drink water His shoes are made with wage earners, 43,758 There are many impor- 
a broad toe and no tip, and one size larger tant leather industries in the State, 
than he wears in town, that is, loose enough Government — The Governor of West Vir- 
to allow him to turn the toes under when the ginia is William E Glasscock, Rep., salary 
shoes are on This admits enough air to keep $5;000, whose term of ofiSce is four years, and 
me feet cool The shoe, he believes, should expires on 4 March 1913. Other State officers 
fit only across the instep, then it will not are: Secretary of State, Stuart F Reed* 
bend the foot, for the shoes, which do the Treasurer, E. L Long; Auditor, John S Darst!* 
walking, should merely be guided by the foot Attorney-General, William G Conley; all Re- 
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publicans. The composition of the Legislature Wheat. The wheat crop of the United 
IS, Senate — Democrats, 15, Republicans, 15, States is divided into two sowings, fall and 
House — Democrats, 63, Republicans, 23 The spring, which, although they cover the same 
two United States Senators are Democrats territory to some extent, belong largely to 
The Representatives in Congress are John W. different geographical areas and are subject to 
Davis, William G. Brown, Adams C. Little- different climatic accidents The result is that 
page, John M. Hamilton, Democrats, and James one of the crops may be successful while the 
A. Hughes, Republican other is not. That was the case in 1910, the 

Finance , — The State has no bonded debt winter crop being a large one, while the spring- 
The aggregate debts of the aties, counties and sown crop suffered from severe drought The 
minor civil divisions amount to $4,767,776. production of both crops, considered together, 
Under the constitution it is provided that %o for 1910, was 691,767,000 bushels, or substan- 
debts will be contracted by the State ® During tially the average of the preceding five years, 
the last year reported, the receipts were $3,065,- The value, however, was $625,000,000, which is 
631; disbursements, $2,973,033, National banks, 76 per cent above the five-year average The 
88, with 31,436 depositors, and $9,828,084.21 de- quantity of the 1910 wheat crop has been ex- 
posits. State banks, 82, with 22,097 depositors, celled only four times, and the value excelled 
and $6,777,10178 deposits, loan and trust com- only once, in 1909, although the 1908 crop 
panics, 10, with 8,514 depositors, and $i,ig6,- was nearly as valuable During the 21 years 
884 06 deposits There were 24,129 savings bank which ha\e elapsed since the census of 1889, 
depositors, with $4,125,519 47 deposits the relative geographic distribution of the 

Religion and Education — The religious de- wheat crop has undergone perceptible change, 
nominations are as follows Baptist, Northern, In that interval, the fraction of the national 
Southern and National Conventions, 60,365; crop produced in the North Atlantic States has 
Methodist, 61,641, Roman Catholic, 40,011, declined from 68 to 59 per cent, in the North 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 3f^>632; Central States, from 68 6 to 629 per cent, 
Protestant Episcopal, 5,230, and Methodist whereas there have been increases in the other 
Protestant Church, 16,004 The pupils enrolled geographic divisions — from 59 to 6 6 per cent, 
in the common schools number 255,059, and the in the South Atlantic States ; from 5.2 to 9 7 
average daily attendance is 165,103. The num- in the South Central States, and from 133 
her of teachers are 8,232 There are five uni- to 149 in the Western States 
versities and colleges, having 97 male and 21 White, Edward Douglass, Chief-Justice of 
female professors and instructors, and 1,144 the United States: b on his father’s sugar 
male and 607 female students. The total in- plantation on Bayou La Fourche, in the Louisi- 
come from tuition fees, productive funds and ana parish of La Fourche, 3 Nov. 1845 His 
the Government is $336,404. The value of the father, Judge Edward Douglass White, was 
buildings is $1,020,000, and of the productive judge of the city court of Donaldsville, La ; 
funds, $338,704 a representative in the 21st and 22d and 26th 

Chanties and Corrections , — There are 15 and 27th congresses; and was governor of 
hospitals supported by public, private and Louisiana, 1834-38 He attended Mt St. Mary's 
ecclesiastical beneficence. There are institutions College, Emmittsburg, Md , the Jesuit College 
for the insane, minors, schools for the deaf and at New Orleans, La , and Georgetown, D C , 
blind, and a county farm in each county which College; but the outbreak of the Civil War, 
gives shelter, food, clothing and medical at- although only 17 years of age, he was with- 
tendance to the poor. The overseers are ap- drawn from the latter institution, and enlisted 
pointed by the county court and they have as a private in the Confederate service. He 
jurisdiction over the poor. One year’s resi- served on the staff of General Beale during 
dence is necessary for a pauper to obtain re- the siege of Port Hudson, and was captured 
lief, but the parents, children, brothers, and at the surrender of the place, 6 July 1863. He 
sisters, are liable for his support The popula- studied law in the office of Edward Bermudez, 
tion of the almshouses was 961, of whom 115 afterward chief justice of Louisiana, and was 
were colored. The disbursements for the peni- admitted to the bar in Dec. 1868 He was 
tenliary were $276,131 60, of which $103,80328 elected State Senator in 1872, served for four 
was for salaries, $76,442.89 for provisions, and years, and was a strong supporter of Gover- 
for bedding and clothing, $20,263 81, The earn- nor Nichols during the period preceding the 
ings for the year were $388,830 40, of which recognition of the Nichols government at Wash- 
$293,672 was received from contractors for ington. In 1876 he was appointed by Gover- 
labor, and $76,803 56 for board for the United nor Nichols an associate justice of the su- 
States prisoners. There were 1,224 prisoners as preme court of Louisiana, and remained in office 
a daily ^ average during the year ^ until the adoption of the new constitution in 

Legislation , — The Legislature meets bien- 1879, which vacated all State offices He 
nially, the session being limited to 45 days, managed the State compaign of 1887, which re- 
There was a session in 1909 at which acts were suited in the reelection of Governor Nichols, 
passed establishing a department of public roads: and was nominated in the legislative caucus to 
creating a non-partisan board for the control succeed Senator James B Eustis for the term 
of public institutions, empowering the United beginning 4 March 1891. During his senatonal 
States to acquire land by purchase or con- term, he was distinguished in the debate on 
demnation for a national forest reserve; regu- the anti-option law, which he opposed, and in 
lating the practice of optometrjr; making Lin- the struggle over the repeal of the Sherman 
coin’s birthday a holiday; prohibiting the sale act, when he advocated the views President 
of merchandise in bulk in fraud of creditors; Cleveland held on the subject. On 19 Feb 1894, 
and establishing a home for children surrend- he was appointed by President Cleveland an 
ered to the care or committed to the custody of associate justice of the United States Supreme 
the West Virginia Humane Society Court, and his nomination was confirmed by the 
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Senate 12 March 1894. Justice White was one tion for the sale of their interests Mr White’s 
of the largest individual sugar planters in friends asserted that he was an innocent party 
Louisiana, and was reputed to be one of the m the transaction, having acted solely in the 
wealthiest members of the New Orleans bar capacity of attorney. 

He IS a devout Catholic and the first of that Traffic. Official recognition 

faith to be appointed to of the white slave traffic in Europe was taken 

since the death of Roger B Taney, who was when delegates from leading 

first ev^ appmnted He was nominated y gm-Qp^an countries met in Pans with the pur- 
President Taft Chief- Justice of the pose of formulating a plan by which the traffic 

States in iQiOj this nomination was i - suppressed Later, the plan was en- 

mediately confirmed by the Senate ^ dorsed by official action, the United States not 

\\ hite is the third Southerner to preside over active part until 1907, when a Congres- 

Southerners ha\;ing been Immigration Commission was created to 

John Marshall, of Vir^nia, and John Rutledge 

hskI^Ai-Ji^sz£T 

^ . gations, that the white slave traffic was not 

White, Horace, Amencan Is-wyer pol- confined to women imported from other coun- 
itician; b. Buffalo, N Y., 7 Oct. 1865 The son tries, but was flourishing in Amencan cities 
of wealthy parents, he took advantage of ms under the ^^cadet® system In the fall of 1909, 
opportunities of obtaining the best education the white slave traffic was made a political issue 
possible to fit him for public life. After wmning New York City and attained such wide 
at Cornell the Memorial Pnze for declamation notoriety that a special grand jury was appointed 
in 1886, and the Woodford Medal for oratopr, to investigate John D Rockefeller, Jr, was 
he was graduated as a Bachelor of Arts, in 1887, chosen as foreman and offered to finance the 
from this university of which is uncle, Andrew investigations, but the Board of Estimate, of 
D. White, the former Ambassacmr, was presi- York, made an appropriation of $25,000 

dent; and then studied law at Columbia Law f^j. the purpose 

School,^ and was graduated as a Bachelor of work of this body was peculiarly difficult, 

Laws in 1889 Smce 1890 he has practiced the procurers and ^^cadets^^ had been thor- 
law m Syracuse, N. / , and is at present the onghiy warned by the publicity given the 

White, Cheney, investigations and were not easily trapped How- 
Smnaman & , , 1 i.- special grand jury secured through 

^ Drifting naturally into political speech-mak- investigators reports which showed the traffic 
mg, his nse in local politics was^ accusation having been made that 

Ae pohtical leadership of Francis Hendricks ^ regular, organized traffic existed, the investi- 

^1^-D gators attempted also to prove this, but found 

and the local Republican boss) and of ex-United absolute evidence was lacking. The report 
States Senator Frank Hiscock, m whose presented the court in part reads* 

„d\r*a 

AFiSfa s'.?' 

tained this position for six terms ending in 
1908. He served several years as chairman of Pf 

the committee on cities, m which capacity he informally associated ^ 

drafted the White charter for second-class . have also found that associations and 
cities, and did much toward the revision of the pi^bs composed mainly or wholly of those profit- 
charter of Greater New York from vice^, have existed and that one such 

Nominated by the Republican State Conven- association still exists These associations or 
tion for Lieutenant-Governor, he was elected, analogous to commercial bodies in 

3 Nov I9(^, for the two years beginning i pf^her fields, which, while not directly engaged 
Jan. 1909; but before the expiration of this commerce as a body, are all as individuals so 
term Governor Hughes resigned, i Oct 1910, . . 

to take up his new duties as an Associate Justice ,1 association composed mainly or 

of the Supreme Court of the United States, and wholly of those profiting from vice, of the pres- 
Lieutenant-Governor White became Governor, pnt existence of which we have any evidence, 
I Oct 1910 to I Jan. 1911 While Lieutenant- York Independent Benevolent As- 

Govemor, he suffered from criticisms at the sociation, organized in this city in 1894, and in- 
beginning of 1910, on account of his business corporated in 1896 The association has had 
methods in connection with the sale of the ^.n average membership of about 100 ^ Its alleged 
People's Mutual Life Insurance Association of purpose is to assist its members in case of 
Syracuse This was a transaction in which, as illness, to give aid in case of death, and to 
attorney, he held money that was to have been assure proper burial rights, 
turned over to the directors of the company ®After an exhaustive investigation into the 
An investigation by Superintendent of Insur- activities of the association and of its members, 
ance Hotchkiss resulted in the introduction of we find no evidence that the association as such^ 
a bill in the legislature by the Insurance De- does now or has ever trafficked in women, but 
partment making it a crime for directors of a that such traffic is being, or has been, carried 
mutual company to take any money in considera- on by its members, as individuals. ^ 
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®We find that the members of this associa- 
tion are scattered in many cities throughout the 
United States. From the testimony adduced, 
it seems probable that the social relation of 
the members and the opportunity thereby af- 
forded of communicating with one another in 
various cities have facilitated the conduct of 
their individual business. 

Cases were found by this body showing that 
women had been sold at regular prices as low 
as $6o These women were partly foreign and 
partly native. Some were white slaves in the 
strict use of the term, women who were com- 
pletely under the domination of men, and others 
merely submitted to protection from men who 
either kept them out of trouble with the police, 
or pretended to be in a position so to do 

The same general state of affairs is borne 
out by the Congressional Commission which 
established that women were regularly brought 
into this country to be sold as prostitutes. This 
committee confined itself to the purpose for 
which It was created, to determine the extent 
of the importing of women, and did not take 
up the question of white slavery as related to 
native-born women They showed that women 
are regularl> enticed to this country under the 
promise of high wages and are in reality sold 
into the white slave traffic. For this purpose 
London has served as a centre and the women, 
before being brought in, are subjected to rough 
treatment which effectively cowes them and 
prevents them from appealing to the police for 
protection. Once in this country, they are dis- 
tributed through dealers in New York, Chicago, 
Omaha, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
One dealer, Alphonse Dufaur, according to his 
account books, cleared over $100,000 a year on 
the traffic 

The importation of women having been 
stopped to a large extent by immigration of- 
ficials, the amount of white slavery as related 
to American girls has increased and has attained 
proportions in the cities which are calling for 
action. In view of this fact, Attornej^-General 
Wickersham has ordered a thorough investiga- 
tion of the -white slave traffic in all its aspects, 
and will attempt to eradicate the evil The pre- 
liminary investigation made by him shows that 
there is no doubt as to the existence of the evil, 
and the work of his assistants will be principally 
to ferreting out the organizations and individ- 
uals engaged m the traffic and compelling them 
to cease. States are attempting to meet the con- 
dition in a similar manner 

The Committee of Fourteen, organized for 
the purpose of suppressing that class of hotels 
in New York, which became adjunct to saloons 
to meet the requirements of the Raines Law 
compelling Sunday closing, has pointed out the 
close relationship between these hotels and the 
illegal traffic in women. Police grafting and 
the opportunties for blackmail where there is 
no control of vice, such as now exists in most 
American cities, zrt held largely responsible for 
the ease with which women are held in practical 
tical or actual slavery, through either fear or 
duress 

Employment agencies, fraudulently con- 
ducted, have been found by Federal detectives 
to be a chief source of the white slave traffic. 


varying only in detail, showing that white 
slavery in the restricted sense of the term ex- 
isted in all the larger cities of the United States. 

Contrary to the findings of the Rockefeller 
Grand Jury in New York, their preliminary 
investigations showed that the traffic was highly 
organized and, although little of it was ever 
reduced to writing, regular communications 
t09k ^ place between agents located in all the 
principle centres of population Chicago and 
Pittsburg were found to be the disseminating 
points from which the women are shipped to 
more remote localities 

Aside from the European immigrant girls 
who are the readiest victims to this crime, the 
Federal investigators discovered that there is 
a regular white-slave traffic along the Mexican 
border. Here women are sold to the highest 
bidder by the importers, the women not under- 
standing the transaction until it is too late 

To suppress the traffic effectually, the Fed- 
eral officers having the crusade in charge have 
secured a ^ census of all the foreign women 
employed in prostitution and are keeping in 
touch with their movements Simultaneously in 
all the larger cities these women will be investi- 
gated and their census retaken, to secure a list 
of those not previously recorded and deter- 
mine the number of new arrivals. The agents 
of the Government to secure evidence will be 
compelled to seize witnesses at once, when the 
crime is discovered, and the Government is 
prepared to provide them with shelter while 
the trials progress 

Under^ the Mann law, which enables the 
investigation, the Federal Government cannot 
interfere except in cases where the white slave 
has been moved from one State to another. But, 
since this is usually the case, the difficulty will 
occur only m following the women to the State 
into which they have been sold The Depart- 
ment of Justice expects to continue prosecu- 
tions under the new^ law until white slavery, as 
far as it relates to interstate traffic, is entirely 
eradicated. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
has gathered statistics which show that 1,700 
girls are each year lost to their friends and 
parents in the trip from New York to Chicago 
and Chicagp to New York A large percentage 
of these girls are believed to be led astray 
by not receiving proper attention. The amount 
of work which is necessary to look after trav- 
eling young women and prevent them from 
falling into evil hands is so great, however, that 
the Y. W C. A is unable to cope with it In 
many cities local organizations are maintained 
which are devoted to this particular work, and 
it is^ a matter of common knowledge among 
charity workers that all homes for working 
women and shelter for homeless girls are 
always crowded It has been stated that 35,000 
innocent girls are annually mistreated, drugged 
and sold into white slavery each year in the 
United States, for prices ranging between $15 
and $500 Increasingly heavy sentences have 
been imposed against men found guilty of 
attempting to lead girls into an evil life In 
New York the usual punishment is from five to 
ten years in the penitentary The tendency is 
to impose increasingly heavy sentences. 


After working several months under the direc- Wickersham, George Woodward, Ameri- 
tion of the Department of Justice in all the can lawyer and Government official* b. Pitts- 
large cities of the country they made reports, burg, Pa , 19 Sept. 1858. He was ^ student at 
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Lehigh University, 1S73-75, from ivhich insti- 
tution he received the degree of LLD. in 1909 
He practiced law at Philadelphia, 1B80-82, and 
then removed to New York, entered the firm 
of Strong ik Cadwalader in 1887, where he was 
counsel for many important interests, among 
others the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and the Mexican National Railway Com- 
pany On 4 March 1909, he entered the cabinet 
of President Taft as Attorney- General of the 
United States, and ably represented the govern- 
ment in the great arguments before the Su- 
preme Court for the dissolvino of the Tobacco 
Trust and the Standard Oil Company, in Jan 

1911 

Widowed Mothers* Fund Association. 
This organization, the purpose of which is to 
keep Jewish families together after the death 
of the father, held its annual meeting in New 
York m November Joseph Barondess said 
there were 700 children of Jewish parents put in 
institutions which i^ere not Jewish, while the 
Jewish people,^ who were supposed to be orth- 
odox, were building S3magogues and leaving the 
children of their poor under Christian in- 
fluences Samuel Strasbourger said incorngi- 
bles could not be kept in orphan asylums, 
®There are 1,000,000 Jews in New York,® he 
continued, ^^and of that number there should 
be 25,000 who could each afford to ^ve $10 
a year £0 different charities As it is, only 
5,000 or 6,000 are giving to many charities 
when a man gives to one, he does not like to 
be asked to give to all Don*t get the books 
of other institutions to find out the names of 
people to ask for contributions Make up your 
own list. You ladies have more time than we 
men, and, if you go from door to door to ask, 
you will not be thrown out, as we would be. 
There is no better work than this work you are 
doing on the face of the earth ® 


portrait of New York’s first mayor is posi- 
tively known to exist, and a search is now 
being made through histone sources for such 
a picture, in order that facsimile may be cast 
upon the proposed tablet Captain Willett was 
Assistant Governor of New York from 1661 to 
1664, when the English conquered New Amster- 
dam. It was in 1665 that he became mayor of 
New York and two years later was chosen to 
succeed himself He died at the age of 64, on 
4 Aug 1674 The funds to provide the tablet 
to his memory will probably be raised by 
public subscnption as soon as a suitable portrait 
can be found. 

Williams, Charles David, fourth P E. 
bishop of Michigan and 228th in succession in 
the American episcopate, b Bellevue, Ohio 30 
July i860. He was graduated from Kenyon 
College A.B 1880, was ordered deacon in 
1883 and ordained to the priesthood in 1884; 
was rector at Fembank and Riverside, 
Ohio, 1884-89; and at St Paul’s, Steubenville, 
Ohio, 1889-93. He was dean of Trinity Cathed- 
ral, Cleveland, Ohio, 1893-1906, when, on Nov. 
16 of the latter year, he was elected bishop of 
the diocese of Michigan to succeed the Rt 
Rev. Thomas Frederick Davis, who died 1 1 
Nov. 1905 He was consecrated 7 Feb 1906, 
Bishops Tuttle, Jaggar and Vincent presiding. 
He was president of the Cleveland Library 
Board, chaplain of the National Guard of the 
State of Ohio 1893-96; a member of the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese of Ohio, and a 
delegate to the general conventions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church since 1895 The 
honorary degree of A M was conferred on him 
by Kenyon College in 1893, that of D D in 
1894 and L H D in 1906 by the same institution, 
and LLD. by Hobart College in 1907 He is 
the author of ^A Valid Christianity for To- 
day,^ and several reviews and addresses. 


Wiley, Harvey Washington, American 
chemist’ b Kent, Ind, 18 Oct 1844. He was 
graduated from Hanover College in 1867 and 
the Indiana Medical College in 1871, receiving 
the honorary degrees of Ph D (1876), and 
LLD^ (1898) from Hanover. He taught chem- 
istry in several western colleges, held the office 
of State chemist of Indiana 1874-83, and was 
appointed chief chemist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in 1883, which office 
he still holds with high distinction. In 
connection with it he has been professor of 
agricultural chemistry in the George Washing- 
ton University since 1899 He is a member of 
many scientific societies, American and foreign, 
and has received many medals and honors He 
is best known for his valuable work for pure 
food, and his many government bulletins and 
reports, together with his book on ^ Foods and 
Their Adulterations^ (1907), have had a wide 
circulation. 

Willett Memorial. A movement was set 
on foot in New York City during 1910 which 
will result, probably some time in 1911, in the 
erection of a memorial tablet to Captain Thomas 
Willett, who was the first mayor of New York 
City. Captain Willett, although the first mayor 
of New York, is at present almost the only 
man that has ever held the mayoralty who 
remains unremembered by public sentiment 
Captain Willett's remains are buned at Seekonk, 
which, in his time a part of New York State, 
is now a part of East Providence, R. I No 
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Willson, Augustus Everett, American poli- 
tician b Maysville, Ky, 13 Oct 1846 He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1869, studied law, 
part of the time at the Harvard Law School, 
and was admitted to the bar m 1870 In Dec. 
1875 Secretary Bristow appointed him chief 
clerk of the Treasury Department, which he 
held for six months He was four times the 
Republican nominee for Congress and delegate 
an equal number of times at Republican Na- 
tional Conventions. In 1907 he was elected 
Governor of Kentucky by a majority of 18,053 
votes, his term to expire i Dec. 1911. 

Wilson, Harry Leon, American editor and 
author b Oregon, 111 i May 1867, member 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, editor 
of Puck 1896-1902; and writer of the following 
popular books ^Zig Zag Tales^ (1896) ; <The 
Spenders^ (1902) ; <The Lions of The Lord^ 
(^1903); ^The Seeker^ (1Q04), ^Ewing’s Lady^ 
(1907) ; ^The Man From Home^ (in collabora- 
tion with Booth Tarkington) (1908) He is 
marned to Rose Cecil (O’Neill) Latham, the 
well-known author and illustrator. 

Wilson, Woodrow, American educator and 
author* b. Staunton, Va , 28 Dec 1856. He 
was graduated from^ Princeton in 1879, and 
studied law at the University of Virginia, 1879- 
gD; received the degree of PhD, from Lake 
rorest, LLD from many universities and 
LittD from Yale He practiced law at Sa- 
vannah, Ga, for two years and then went to 
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Bryn Mawr as professor of history and political 
economy, (1885-88) , in 1890 he became pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and politics at Prince- 
ton, and in 1902, on the resignation of Doctor 
Patton, became president of the University. 
He resigned in the early fall of 1910 to conduct 
a campaign for the governorship of New Jersey, 
which he waged with such vigor and clearness 
of thought that he was elected to that office by 
a very large majority The very first act of his 


®With all the care that may be taken, wines, 
like people, degenerate in unfavormg environ- 
ment, and hardier stocks supplant them This 
happened in France, when American wines were 
imported to withstand the phylloxera that was 
killing the native stock. It must delight Dar- 
winists to see how the new wines produced the 
old flavor, proving that environment — the sun, 
the soil, and the cellar — and not the stock, — 
gave the wine its character. Only in some of 


administration was an endeavor to establish the the most famous vineyards, whose juice is 
efficacy of the new primary law by advocating bottled old, w'as the experiment deemed too 
for the United States Senatorship the pre- hazardous 

viously expressed choice of the people Doctor Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony. 
Wilson is a member of many historical and Great progress has been made in all depart- 
economical associations, and author ^ many ments of wireless message-sending during the 
books His principal works are Congres- past few years, indeed, it might almost be said 
sional Government, a Study in American that all the improvements of note have been 
Politics> (1885) ; <The State-Elements of His- accomplished within that period Both of these 
torical and Practical Politics^ (1889) , ^Mere methods depend upon wave propagation in the 
Literature and Other Essays > (1893); ^George ether (not air) and both have electric and 
Washington^ (1896) , and ^A History of the magnetic components The electnc waves 


American People^ (1902). 

Window Glass Trust See Trusts. 


which are used in propagation are from three 
to five hundred feet in length, and range from 


Windward Islands. In the British West to 100,000 per second, or even 

Indies, forming the sixth group in the colony, There are many types of transmitters 

and consisting of GrenadI (area 133 square ^“^1 receivers, but it is unnecessary for our 
miles) ; the Grenadines (about 10 square P'-^^nt purposes to descnbe their construction 

St Lniia. (233 square miles) The total pop- Alternations of very high frequency are 

ulation, about 176,000. The Commander-in- required m order to send wireless messa^ges, in 
Chief and Governor of the Windwards reside production of which Nicola. Tesla has 
at St. George’s, Grenada Each division of the plajed a large part. Great power is generated 
colony has fts own local government, with Gov- 

ernors and Councils The latest statistics of employs a revolving, cylinder, 

revenue give that of the Windward Islands as I.eeth, which move 

$824,750, and the expenditure as $798,250. The t>et^een fixed teeth. A tension .of some 15.000 
wbhc debt in 1909 amounted to more than volte is employed Fessenden, m the stations 
$1,387,000 The imports reached the value of 2 ? States navy,, employs a rotary 

about $3,512,500, anS the exports were approx- disk apparatus, and the tension runs from 12,- 
imately $3,030,000 _ Tonnage entered at the Soo to volts 


ports in 1908, 3,092,800 tons. 


Dr. H Marchand, in a recent article on this 
subject, {Scientific American Supplement, 17 


Wines, Diseases of. Wines are made Sept. 1910) ; says : 

‘^^sick,^^ and various diseases of wines have to «The most important of recent improve- 
be treated in different ways Francis C Neale, ments in methods derived from that of Poulsen 
of New York, brought suit in 1910 because his have been introduced by Jeance and Cohn, who 
store wines were made <<sick^^ by steam-heating have succeeded in establishing regular tele- 
pipes outside his cellar. His cellar was like phonic communication over unprecedented dis- 
the ^^caves^^ of the French — consisting of great tances. These experimenters have ingeniously 
cave-like recesses, deep in the earth, with double overcome the difficulties of the Poulsen method 
and triple^ doors to keep out rays of daylight and utilized all of its advantages by producing 
and keep in an even temperature of 70 degrees, the arc in an atmosphere of hydro-carbon 
^ One of the ^diseases^ of wines is too great vapors between a thin carbon pencil and a 
acidity This is treated with tartrate of potash, copper bowl cooled by circulation of water 
or with sugar and powdered limestone^ (a jwe- The waste of the carbon pencil is exactly com- 
scription that was known to the ancient Ro- pensated by a deposit of carbon resulting from 
mans) Putrefaction of the grapes by heat the dissociation of the hjdro-carbons, and the 
is prevented, in Southern wine lands, by plaster operation is perfectly uniform when the appa- 
of Paris, wnich also prepares the wine sooner ratus has once been adjusted Three arcs in 
for bottling. These medicaments need not series are used, with an aggregate tension of 
remain in the finished product 700 volts. 

A writer on ^^sick® wines explains that: ^^Collins uses an arc of from 2,500 to S,ooo 

^Jobbers know that wine is a nervous creature volts, formed between two disks rotating in a 
and needs the rest cure. Cellars must be free transverse magnetic field, which elongates the 
from noise and jarring Cannonading in the arc by ^blowing ^ Jeance and Colin reject this 
Franco-Prussian War caused more than one artifice, deeming that its only useful effect is 
fit of wine-cellar hysterics. The butler’s pre- to fix the^arc at a definite point. The Collins 
serring the cobwebs on an old bottle means process, with others invented by De Forest and 
only proof that it has been undisturbed, the Fessenden, have been submitted to the United 
cobwebs have no value. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell States navy Collins estimates that his method 
tells of an old-time Philadelphian who berated will satisfy the required conditions of opera- 
a friend for ^bruising & bottle of Madeira by tion over one hundred miles, without regulation, 
bringing it in his coat-tail pocket on horseback for five minutes He is now making an ex- 
to a drinking party ^ haustive study of the phenomena of the elec- 
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trie arc, and experimenting with a new electro- 
thermic detector'^ 

Other companies — espeaally German — em- 
ploy other methods, obtaining radiant energy in 
the form of sustained waves, from the secon- 
dary current Many of the new methods differ 
radically from the old ones, and the efficacy 
in the newer systems is much higher. 

In the methods which employ sustained 
waves, direct repulsion by a telephone receiver 
IS not possible, because the frequency is too 
great to produce an audible sound, and the 
waves do not form periodic trams, hke the 
waves formed by the ordinary spark The 
function of the instrument called the ®ticker® 
is to interrupt these sustained^ waves in such 
a manner as to produce sound in the telephone. 
To dispense with the ticker is the object of the 
projections introduced m the discs of the Mar- 
coni apparatus, and of various devices em- 
ployed by Balsillie, Fessenden and others. It 
is desirable to eliminate this accessory in order 
that all stations may be able to communicate 
with each other, and it is largely because this 
desideratum is not satisfied by the Poulsen 
method that this method has met with much 
opposition and has not come into extensive use. 

The ticker can be dispensed with when, as 
in the methods of Marconi, Balsillie, etc. an 
oscillating system is employed which produces 
waves of periodically varying amplitude A 
simple method of satisfying this condition, 
which is used for important stations in the 
Peukert system, consists in employing an alter- 
nator of such a frequency, — 500 cycles per 
second, for example, — that an audible sound 
is produced by the successive groups of waves. 

In this case the telephone gives a musical 
sound, which is very agreeable to the ear and 
makes the signals clearly distinguishable from 
noises produced by disturbing influences The 
same system is emplm^ed by Fessenden with the 
rotary interrupter. The discharging points are 
so arranged that they produce one discharge 
from each alternation of the current 

^Rectifying and electrolytic receivers are 
still being studied ^ Jegou has devised an elec- 
trolytic receiver which requires no battery For 
wireless telephony, thermo-electric detectors 
and vacuum tube detectors, based on the Edison 
effect, appear to find much favor On the other 
hand, Rossi has constructed a very simple elec- 
tro-magnetic receiver, a sort of bifilar Emth- 
oven galvanometer, and DeForest has devised 
a multiple hysteresis detector, a modification 
of that of Marconi. Balsillie employs a simi- 
lar apparatus which, he claims, is as sensitive 
as the best of the loiown receivers, and is, at 
the same time, far less delicate and more 
regular ^ in operation. Collins announces the 
completion of a thermo-electric detector sen- 
sitive to oscillations, the energy of which is only 
1-5000 erg.® 

There are numerous working methods, for 
which many patents have been taken out. When 
wireless telegraphy was in its infancy, many 
practical difficulties were caused by the imper- 
fection in the transmitting apparatus , but these 
are being one by one overcome Many, how- 
ever, remain In methods employing the arc, 
which is not formed instantaneously, it is impos- 
sible to control the circuit directly by the trans- 
mitting^ key. The general practice is to jjroduce 
a. continuous train of waves and to mve the 
signals by modifying their frequency Various 


devices have been invented for this purpose* 
alternation of resistants and other electric 
constants, interruption of the current of hydro- 
carbon vapor in which the arc is formed, etc. 
The composition of the hydrocarbon mixture 
may also be varied The employment of short 
sparks greatly simplifies the question, and that 
IS an especial advantage of this method, m 
which it is necessary to generate waves only 
during the passage of each signal, instead of 
maintaining a continuous electric discharge In 
Balsillie’s system, as in ordinary telegraphy, the 
key acts directly on the transmitting current, 
and also serves as a commutator in passing 
from transmission to reception For the arc 
system, Peukert inserts the key as a shunt to 
the arcs This produces regularity to perfec- 
tion, but diminishes the efficiency. 

In wireless telephony, there are various sys- 
tems of influencing the radiations by the use of 
the microphone. In the simplest method, which 
has been adopted by DeForest, Fessenden, 
Poulsen, Majorana and others, the microphone 
is intercalated in the circuit of the transmitting 
antenna, so as to vary the ohmic resistance 
of the circuit This process, however, can be 
used only for communication over a very short 
distance with small power For, with the 
exception of a few types, microphones, as now 
constructed, cannot well be used continuously 
with currents of more than one ampere 

In another method, the miciophone acts 
inductively on a coil inserted in the antennae 
circuit, but the variations of amplitude thus 
obtained are too small for long distance trans- 
mission It has been suggested that a micro- 
phone be placed as a shunt to the battery In 
this way a powerful current can be modified by 
means of an ordinary microphone, but this 
arrangement is not satisfactory in point of effi- 
ciency Other systems have been devised by 
Fessenden, DeForest, Collins and Majorana. 
Jeance and Cohn employ a number of micro- 
phones containing no combustible matter, which 
are connected between the earth and a prop- 
erly selected point of a Tesla coil connected 
with the antenna. The current which flows 
through this branch circuit is regulated by the 
insertion of a variable resistance, inductance, 
and capacity, so that its strength is one-tenth 
that of the mam antennse circuit Using in- 
struments capable of supporting a current of 
08 ampere, Jeance and Cohn found no difficulty 
in modulating the electric energy required for 
telephonic transmission over a distance of 15O' 
miles 

The work of Marconi in this field has been 
bnlliant and is well known In the spring of 
1903, a systematic exchange of messages was 
established between England and America, and 
for several weeks the London Times published 
messages from its New York correspondent 
which had been sent by wireless. The service 
was only stopped by a serious breakdown, re- 
sulting from a fire there which crippled the 
apparatus for several months. In Oct. 1907, 
however, communication was established be- 
tween Glace Bay in Canada and Clifden in 
Ireland, and this has been used commercially 
ever since. Messages have also been sent from 
England to Gibraltar In the latter case, it was 
found that no serious impediment was offered 
by mountainous heights, such as the Alps and 
Pyrenees, during the night time, but that they 
did interfere to some extent during the 
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day. Experiment showed that the range at that with a power of 8 watts in the aerial it 
night might even be doubled over that of the is possible to communicate to distances of over 
day. tor some time this was not understood, loo miles I have also found that by this 
and Marconi, writing of this phenomenon, says method it is possible to send signals 2,000 miles 
do not think that this effect (the in- across the Atlantic with a smaller expenditure 
creased range at night) has yet been satisfac- of energy than by any other method known to 
torily investigated or explained. At the time I myself 

earned out the tests, I was of opinion that it The only drawback to this arrangement is 
might be due to the loss of energy at the that, unless very large aerials are used, the 
transmitter, caused by the dis-electniication of amount of energy which can be efficiently em- 
the highly charged transmitting elevated con- ployed is limited by the potential, beyond which 
ductor under the influence of sunlight I am brush discharges and the resistances to spark- 
now inclined to believe that the absorption of gap begin to have a deleterious effect By 
electric waves during the daytime is due to means of spark gaps m compressed air and 
the ionization of the gaseous molecules of the the addition of inductance coils placed between 
air effected by ultra-violet light, and as the the aerial and earth, the system can be made 
ultra-violet rays, which emanate from the sun, to radiate very pure and slightly damped waves, 
are largely absorbed in the upper atmosphere of eminently suitable for sharp tuning In regard 
the earth, it is probable that the proportion of to the general working of wireless telegraph, 
the earth's atmosphere which is facing the sun the widespread application of this system, and 
will contain more 10ns and electrons than that the multiplicity of the stations, have greatly 
portion which is in darkness , and therefore, as facilitated the observation of facts not easily 
Sir J J Thompson has shown, this illuminated explainable Thus it has been noticed that an 
and ionized air will absorb some of the energy ordinary ship station utilizing about half a kilo- 
of the electric waves Apparently, the length watt of electrical energy, the normal range of 
of wave and altitude of electrical oscillations which is not greater than 200 miles, will occa- 
have much to do with this interesting phenome- sionally transmit messages across a distance of 
non, long waves and small amplitudes being over 1,200 miles It often occurs that a ship 
subject to the effect of daylight to a much lesser fails to communicate witli a nearby station, but 
degree than short waves and large amplitudes can correspond with perfect ease with a distant 
According to Professor Fleming, the daylight one 

effect would be more marked on long waves, The increase in the number of wireless tele- 
but this has not been my experience.^ Indeed, graphic stations installed during the past few 
in some very recent experiments, in which years has been very great. Five years ago, not 
waves about 8,000 m long were used, the energy a single vessel was equipped with an instrument 
received by day was usually greater than at of the kind; to-day, the warships and ocean 
night. The fact remains, however, that for liners of every country are equipped with a 
comparatively short waves, such as are used for wireless outfit. Wireless messages are now 
ship communication, clear sunlight and blue sent across the Atlantic, as well as shorter dis- 
skies, though transparent to light, act as a kind tances over land and water, and the time is 
of fog to these waves Hence the weather con- not far distant when the entire earth will be 
ditions prevailing in England, and perhaps in encircled with wireless-telegraph stations, and 
this country (Sweden) are usually suitable for messages will be sent from one continent to 
wireless telegraphy® ^ another with comparative ease The Interna- 

In a recent address, given on the occasion tional Bureau of the Telegraphic Union, indeed, 
of the awarding to him of the Nobel prize, at Bern, Switzerland, declared nearly a year 
Marconi further says, in speaking of the newer ago that several hundred stations were then in 
improvements in wireless telegraphy active operation ^In the ®list of stations® is- 

^With regard to the receivers employed, im- sued by them, it is said, 
portant changes have taken place By far the ^^This list contains stations in 20 countries, 
larger portion of electric wave telegraphy was, There are at this moment 128 coast stations and 
until a few years ago, conducted by means of 579 floating stations, of which 365 are on war 
some form or other of coherer, or variable ships and 214 on marine vessels The Marconi 
contact, either requiring tapping or self-restor- and Telef unken systems are those chiefly repre- 
ing. At the present day, however, I might say sented, the former by 191, the second by 207 
that m all the stations controlled by my com- stations 

pany my magnetic receiver is almost exclusively ^There are 35 coast stations in Great Britain, 
employed This receiver is based on the de- 23 in Italy, 15 in Germany, 14 in Russia, 7 in 
crease of magnetic hystereses which occur in Denmark, 5 in Japan, 4 m Mexico, 4 in Norway, 
iron, when under certain conditions this metal 4 in the West Indies, 3 in Chile, 3 in Holland, 
is subjected to certain effects of electrical 3 in Austria-Hungary, 2 in Uruguay, i in 
waves of high frequency. It has recently been Belgium, i in Brazil, i at Gibraltar, i in Malta, 
found possible to increase the sensitiveness of and i in Roumania. 

these receivers, and to employ them m con- /*^As for stations on merchant vessels, Great 
nection with a high-speed relay, so as to afford Britain has 86; Germany, 65; Holland, 15; 
messages of great speed. Italy, 1$; Belgium, 10; Japan, 10; Rumania, 5; 

<<A remarkable fact, not generally known, in Denmark, 4» Russia, 2; and Norway, 2. The 
regard to transmitters, is that none of the French stations are not mentioned in these 
arrangements employing condensers exceeds in statistics, as the French Government has recently 
efficiency the plain elevated aerial or vertical joined the International Telegraphic Union, 
wire discharging to earth through a spark-gap, ®It should be added that the establishment 
as used in my first experiments. I have recently of numerous stations is now contemplated in 
been able to confirm the statements made by South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
Professor Fleming in his book. ^The Principles several of the Pacific Islands, and that the 
of Electric Wave Telegraphy,^ (1906, p. 555), stations of Las Palmas and Santa Cruz at 
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Teneriffe, erected by a French Company, began 
regular service at the end of January 1910 * 

Within the past few weeks, an important 
addition to our knowledge of wireless tele- 
graphy has been made in the work of Lapel, a 
German inventor who first made public the 
results of his experiments in Pans — owing, 
apparently, to difficulties between the inventor 
and the German Government ^ The effects of 
atmospheric disturbance and interference by 
other electric instruments are said to have been 
entirely overcome. Instead of the Morse alpha- 
bet, It IS stated that musical notes are success- 
fully employed m sending the messages At 
the receiving end, the violent emission of 
electric sparks from the apparatus is also en- 
tirely obviated. M Lapel's patents have become 
the property of the French Government 

In a recent heated discussion, the question 
was raised as to whether or not the late 
experiments in wireless telegraphy in the Med- 
iterranean had any effect upon the unfavorable 
weather in the Southern part of France, and 
Southwestern Europe generally. The majority 
of scientific opinion seems to be against this 
view; but some facts were advanced in favor 
of it. Further evidence will have to be forth- 
coming before any definite decision can be 
arrived at, for or against 

Wireless Telephone. See Wireless Tele- 
graphy AND Telephony. 

Wireless Torpedoes. See Torpedoes, Wire- 
less. 

Wisconsin. A State of the East North 
Central division, having a population of 2,333>- 
860, a gain of 128 per cent over 1900 The 
population per square mile is 422 per cent 


cows, 1,506,000, value, $5S» 125,000; other cattle, 

1,081,000, value, $17,728,000, sheep, 1,034,000, 
value, $4,653,000; the number of sheep at shear- 
ing age, 850,000; average weight of fleece is 
65 pounds; per cent of shrinkage 48; wool 
washed and unwashed, 5,525,000 pounds, wool 
scoured, 2,873,000 pounds, swine, 1,651,000, 
value, $19,482,000 

Mining and Manufacturing — The mineral 
products of the State are valued at $11,052,151 
The most important is stone, which was valued 
at $2,850,920 There were 6,084,571 gallons of 
mineral water produced at the value of $1,413,- 
107 The clay products were valued at $958,395 
Zinc is also an important product, its value for 
the year being $1,648,572 There were 733,993 
tons of iron-ore, coke and lime are produced 
in small quantities. Other mineral products are 
lead, cement, metallic paint, sand and gravel, 
graphite, pig-iron and crystalline quartz. The 
capital employed in the manufactures of the 
State is $412,647,051; value, $411,139,681; wages 
paid,^ $71,471,805, wage earners, 151,391 Lum- 
ber is the leading industry, with 725 establish- 
ments capitalized at $46,543,787, and products 
of the value of $55,605,971; wage earners, 32,- 
845; wages, $16,084,515. Another important 
industry is cheese, butter and condensed milk 
These establishments number 2,360, capital, 
$5,897,418; value of product, $29,994,791; wage 
earners, 2,299, wages, $1,328,076 The foundry 
and machine shop industry is composed of 330 
establishments, capitalized at $47,946,755, and 
the value of the products, $29,908,001 Flour 
and grist mill products, and tanned, curried and 
finished leather, are also important State 
industnes 

Fisheries — The value of the products is 


The area is 56,040 square miles, of which 54,- $1,067,169; the value of the apparatus of cap- 


450 is land. The capital is Madison, population 

25,531- 

Agriculture . — The farms in the State num- 
ber 176,546, of which 10,475 are 19 acres and 
under, 23,366 from 20 to 49 acres, 53,868 from 
50 to 99 acres, 58,312 from 100 to 174 acres, 
29,423 from 175 to 499 acres, 963 from 500 to 
999 acres, and 133 of 1,000 acres and over 
There are 175,979 white farmers, and 567 col- 
ored. The owners number 150,534, of which 
73,474 own without incumbrance The tenants 
are 24,554. The total acreage is 21,012,000 
of which 11,882,000 acres are improved. The 
land and buildings are valued at $1,179,558, 000, 
the value of implements and machinery is $52,- 

784.000, and the expenditures for labor $25,- 

344.000, and fertilizers $121,000 The acreage 
production and value of the important farm 
croos in 1910 were as follows * Com, 51,188,000 
bushels, acreage, 1,575,000, value, $26,618,000; 
winter wheat, 1,340,000 bushels, acreage, 67,000, 
value, $1,233,000; spring wheat, 2,319,000 bush- 
els, acreage, 124,000, value, $2,133,000; oats, 

69.136.000 bushels, acreage, 2,320,000, value, 
$23,506,000; barley, 22,429,000 bushels, acreage, 

860.000, value, $14,355,000; rye, 4,880,000 bush- 
els, acreage, 305*000, value, $3,465,000; buck- 
wheat, 196,000 bushels, acreage, 14,000, value, 
$147,000; flaxseed, 180,000 bushels, acreage, 18,- 
000, value, $396,000; potatoes, 24,700,000 bush- 
els, acreage, 200,000, value, $9,386,000; hay, 

3.625.000 tons, acreage, 2,369,000, value, $34,- 
800,000; tobacco, 31,710,000 pounds, acreage, 30,- 
200, value, $2,378,250 The farm animals of 


ture $407,277 There are 2,011 persons engaged 
in fishery industry; the vessels used number 
89, and the boats 1,200 Trout is the most 
important, the catch being 4,710,100 pounds of 
the value of $340,360. Other fish are herring, 
12,123,900 pounds, valued at $322,430; buffalo, 
$103,480; white fish, $56,320; pike and pickerel, 
$22,600; lake perch, $54,730 ; and crawfish, 
$13*930 

Government — The Governor of the State 
is F C. McGovern, Republican, salary $5, 000, 
term two years, expiring Jan 1913 Other State 
officers are * Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas Mor- 
ris; Secretary of State, James A. Frear; Treas- 
urer, Andrew H Dahl ; Attom^-General, L 
H Vancroft, all Republicans. The composi- 
tion of the State Legislature is as follows: 
Senate — Republicans, 27; Democrats, 4; Social 
Democrats, 2; Assembly — Republicans, 59; 
Democrats, 29; Social Democrats, 12 The 
United States Senators are Isaac Stephenson 
and Robert M. LaFollette. The Representa- 
tives in Congress are Henry A Cooper, John 
M. Nelson, Arthur W Kopp, William J. Cary, 
John J Esch, James H Davidson, E. A Morse, 
and Irvine L Lenroot, Republicans, and M E. 
Burke, and T. F Konap, Democrats, and Victor 
L. Berger, Socialist. 

Finance — The bonded debt of the State 
created in 1861-63 during the Civil War, has 
converted into certificates of 
indebtedness to the trust funds The amounts 


due to several funds, on 
follows * School fund. 


une 1908, were as 
1,563,700; Normal 


1910 were as follows* horses, 669,000, value, School fund, $515,700; University fund, $ni,- 
$80,949,000; mules, 5,000, value, $575, 000; milch 000; and Agricultural College fund. $6o.6oa 
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The receipts for 1910 were $12,105,30345, and 
the disbursements, $11,876,070 70. The valua- 
tion of real property was $1,901,290,225, and of 
personal, $577,271,561 The tax rate is $1365 
per 1,000 The debts of the cities, counties, 
and minor civil divisions are $20,069,615 There 
are 125 National banks, with 135,551 depositors, 
and $40,774,99432 deposits, 358 State banks, 
with 170,548 depositors, $34,870,31075 deposits; 
there are eight loan and trust companies with 
12,617 depositors, and $2,237,47089 deposits; 
and there are 25,507 depositors, with $6,080,- 
507.08 deposits, in the savings banks 

Religion and Educaiion — The religious de- 
nominations of the State are as follows: 
Roman Catholic, 243,252 male and 251,382 fe- 
male; Lutheran, 118,703 male and 129,125 
female, Methodist, 20,248 male and 35,707 
female; Presbyterian, 7,202 male and 12,985 fe- 
male; Baptist, 7,703 male and 13,899 female; 
Congregationalists, 8,256 male and 17,907 fe- 
male The pupils enrolled in the public schools 
number 465,306, and the average daily attend- 
ance IS 309,415. There are 14,659 teachers 
The State has 10 universities, colleges and 
technical schools, with 595 male and 58 female 
instructors, and 5,727 male and 1,804 female 
students The total income is $1,962,519, which 
includes tuition fees, productive funds and 
government funds The value of the buildings 
IS $4,110,657, and of the productive funds 
$3,091,892 The permanent fund for the sup- 
port of normal schools, which is derived from 
the sale of public lands by the State, now 
amounts to $1,956,10866 The normal school 
system of Wisconsin comprises seven schools 
at Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, River Falls, 
Stevens Point, Superior and Whitewater. 

Chanties and Corrections — The institutions 
of the State are a State Hospital, with a normal 
capacity of 650, Northern Hospital, 650, School 
for the Deaf, 210, School for the Blind, 120, 
Industrial School for Boys, 320, State Public 
School, 130, Home for the Feeble Minded, 1,000, 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 80, and Work- 
shop for the Blind, 25 The inmates of the 
various institutions were 4,055. Under the Wis- 
consin law the acute and chronic insane are 
separated For the various State institutions 
there was expended the sum of $1,373,490 The 
State Prison with a new cell ring has at present 
a normal capacity of 765, and the State Reform- 
atory 296. There were 655 prisoners in the 
Prison, of whom 426 were working in shops 
directly paid for by contractors, 41 were on 
the farm and in building operations productive 
to the State, 13 were working in the new power 
plant, 154 were following various occupations 
in running institutions and keeping up build- 
ings and grounds, and 21 were losing time 
entirely by reason of sickness or old age.® 
Legislation . — The Legislature meets bien- 
nially The last session was in 1909, during 
which a number of laws were enacted regulat- 
ing the operation of railroads, premiums on 
insurance policies were prohibited, much legis- 
lation was passed in relation to sanitation and 
pure food; the child labor law was extended to 
bootblacks and boys and girls selling newspa- 
pers on the streets ; an eight-hour day was fixed ; 
a law regulating tenement, apartment and lodg- 
ing houses was passed; provision was made 
for the care of neglected animals; art commis- 
sions in cities of the first-class were established ; 
a statute was enacted that no judgment in a 
YB 74 13 


civil or criminal case may be reversed for 
any misdirection of the juiy, in proper admis- 
sion of evidence or for error as to any matter 
of pleading or procedure unless, in the opinion 
of the Appellate Court, it shall appear, after 
examination of the entire action or proceed- 
ing, that the error affected the substantial rights 
of the party complaining 

History, 1910— -During Oct 1910, the long 
contest between John Dietz of Winter, Wis, 
and the peace officers of Sawyer County was 
ended by the surrender of Dietz, at his home 
in the dense woods of Cameron Dan The 
trouble arose over some land and the use of 
the stream of water, which Dietz claimed he 
owned absolutely During 1910 and 1911, the 
investigation into the election of Isaac Stephen- 
son in the United States Senate was continued 
by both the Senate committee and various 
State bodies The charge made is that bribery 
was resorted to 

Wolves. During 1910 the Government took 
the first steps in what promises to be a sys- 
tematic war on wolves. This step was hastened 
by the enormous losses suffered by stockmen 
on the Western cattle ranges and the destruc- 
tion of game on forest reserves, private game 
preserves. Southern plantations, large farms 
and in national parks, through the consistent 
depredations of these animals. The start 
of the governmental war on wolves during 
1910 took the shape of a special inves- 
tigation by the Biological Survey, acting in 
cooperation with the Forestry Bureau, to 
ascertain the best methods of destroying these 
pests The two departments, acting in con- 
junction, have complied an elaborate report 
as the result of their investigations, including 
directions for the best means of trapping, 
poisoning and hunting wolves and finding the 
dens of the young. It is hoped to place a 
copy of this report in the hands of every hun- 
ter, trapper, forest^ ranger, and ranchman If 
the directions are rigidly followed, it is believed 
that the number of wolves will before long be 
so diminished that their depredations will cease 
to be a serious menace to the increase of stock 
and ^ame. The ranchmen have a double incen- 
tive in pursuing wolves, ^ now that reasonable 
means of success are within reach, since, besides 
protecting their own property in so doing, they 
can secure from $4 to $6 each for prime wolf 
skins However, it is not deemed possible 
to consummate the entire extinction of the 
species within the near future, and it is 
only by the most persistent and concerted 
warfare that the number of wolves can 
be cut down sufficiently to prevent serious 
depredations 

In the course of its investigation the Biolo- 
gical Survey found the wolves to be divided 
into two groups, the smaller coyotes, or 
prairie wolves of the Western United States, 
Mexico and^ Southwestern Canada, comprising 
several species and sub-species, and the larger 
gray, black, or timber wolves distributed 
throughout practically the whole of North Ameri- 
ca from Florida to the tableland of Mexico 
and to the Arctic Ocean These large wolves, 
commonly called ^loafers® or ®lob os,® include 
at least half a dozen species or geographic races* 
comnnsini’the small dark gray or black wolf 
of Florida'^^d the Southeastern United States, 
the red wolf of Southern Texas, the brindled 
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wolf of Mexico, the Hght gray wolf of the 
central plains region, the dark gray wolf of 
Eastern Canada, the almost white wolf of 
Northern Canada and Alaska, and the large 
black or dusky wolf of the Northwest coast 
region 

The stock killed by wolves consists mainly 
of cattle Calves and yearlings are usually 
selected, but, if these are not available, cows, 
and even full-grown steers become their prey. 
The wolves* method of attack is usually from 
the rear, and the animal assailed is literally 
eaten alive Sometimes animals thus attacked 
escape with huge pieces torn out of their hams, 
while the wolves go on to catch and kill another. 
Cattle so bitten rarely survive, and the ranch- 
men hold that more cattle are killed in this 
way than are actually eaten by wolves. The 
total number of cattle killed by wolves during 
1910 cannot be accurately determined. It has 
been estimated, however, that a single family 
of wolves will destroy about $3,000 worth of 
stock annually on a large ranch. 

Woman Suffrage. ^ The Woman Suffrage 
forces, both in the United States and in Eng- 
land, were unusually active in their efforts to 
gain the franchise during 1910. The campaign 
in this country was more peaceably waged than 
abroad, but, none the less, sentiment ran high 
in all sections of the land. Numerous large 
^\Vomen*s Rights® meetings and rallies were 
held, street comer campairas were conducted, 
special ^votes for women" publications were 
issued, and posters and placards also played a 
prominent part in the prosecution of this move- 
ment by its advocates. All this had its effect. 
Although the woman suffrage movement was 
derided in many newspapers, and its leaders 
systematically ridiculed, its advocates perse- 
vered determinedly and, late in the year, the 
State of Washington was won over to 
the cause and women admitted to the 
franchise — thus making a total of five 
States in this country in which women 
are to-day permitted to vote These are 
as follows Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Woming 
and Washington. This gives the women suf- 
fragists a continuous belt of territory stretching 
from the western boundaries of Nebraska to 
the shores of the Pacific The amendment in 
Washington by which women were admitted 
to the vote in that State was passed by a 
majority of 25,000 This victory came as the 
result of a hard, concerted fight. For four 
years, while Washington was a territory, 
women had the^ franchise there. When Wash- 
ington was admitted to statehood, however, that 
order no longer obtained Since that time, two 
unsuccessful attempts were made to pass a 
women suffrage amendment to the constitution 
of the State, the first of which, in 1^9, was 
defeated by a majority of 19,386, and the sec- 
ond, in 1898, by a maj'ority of only 9,882 Then 
came the third and successful attempt in 1910. 
In order to gain this^ victory the suffragist 
forces conducted a political organization, with 
State, county and local headquarters, and pre- 
cinct captains. Every voter in the State re- 
ceived campaign literature, while a large number 
of the voters were personally interviewed A 
weekly paper. Votes for Women, was published 
in Seattle,^ and buttons, posters and pamphlets 
were distributed broadcast, while in many aties 
booths were erected on the street comers In 


one of their campaign placards the Washington 
women suffragists divided their reasons for 
desiring the vote under eight heads, as follows ; 
(i) Because those who obey the laws should 
have something to say as to their making, (2) 
because, those who pay taxes to support the 
government should be represented m the gov- 
ernment, (3) because those who have the homes 
in charge should be able to aid in the law- 
making which protects and relates in any way 
to children and to the home; (4) because it is 
the most womanly, economical and efficient 
way of influencing public affairs, (s) because 
government is a question of the people, for the 
people, and should be by the people, not by 
men alone, (6) because it (woman suffrage) has 
been eminently successful wherever tned both 
in the United States and in foreign countries; 
(7) because women themselves want woman 
suffrage — there being 6,000,000 club women 
and 6,000,000 other women m the United States 
who are asking for the ballot; and (8) because 
it is the only method of government that is 
moral and just These represent the essential 
arguments of woman suffragists in all States 
Although succeeding in the State of Washing- 
ton, the woman suffragists were, during the 
year 1910 defeated in three other States in 
which they succeeded in having an amendment 
which would entitle them to the ballot voted 
upon These three States were Oregon, South 
Dakota and Oklahoma The woman suffrage 
leaders excuse these defeats on the ground that 
in Oregon the amendment would have given 
the vote to tax-paying women only, while m 
South Dakota there were local-option complica- 
tions, and in Oklahoma certain local conditions 
made success impossible almost from the start. 

The effects of extending the franchise to 
women in this country can be best estimated by 
the results in Colorado, where women have had 
full suffrage since 18^ The effect on party 
politics there has been admittedly slight, but 
the adherents of woman suffrage claim that 
it is chiefly to be credited with cultivating in- 
telligent public spirit among women, with en- 
larging their interests, with developing m 
many cases public administrative ability of 
a high order, and of broadening the com- 
radeship between men and women. To-day 
about 40 per cent of the total vote cast in 
Colorado is cast by women. Their activity in 
primaries is very much more limited than at 
the polls. It appears, too, that political activity 
among the women is very much more marked 
in cities and larger towns than in rural districts. 
At nominating conventions a few women dele- 
gates frequently appear, although in this role, 
as well as in the role of nominees for elective 
office, women are somewhat less in evidence in 
Colorado than when equal suffrage was first 
tried In the cities, a greater number of women 
register and vote from the residential districts 
than from the slum sections So far as the 
influence of the women voters on politics and 
the resultant type of government is concerned, 
It would seem that party managers have become 
more diffident about nominating men of noto- 
riously unclean lives or those in any way con- 
nected with^ saloons. Although several women 
have sat in the Colorado Legislature, no 
particular preeminence can be claimed for 
legislation passed since 1894 in- 

terest of either women or children, and 
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on the social evil, too, it is impossible 
-to perceive that the admission of equal 
suffrage has had any particular effect. On 
the other hand, in the administration of schools 
and charities women in increasing numbers 
have shown capaaty as* public officials The 
effect of the franchise on the economic status 
of women in Colorado in the last 12 years has 
been evidently slight, while the effect of suf- 
frage upon the character of the women them- 
selves has also been imperceptible. 

The struggle for woman suffrage in England 
has been unsuccessfully going on for 40 years 
Recently it has taken on alarming proportions 
The zeal of its most ardent adherents has led 
them into exhibitions of insult and violence 
which have been positively unlawful, and which 
have, in not a few instances, landed the princi- 
pals in jail The bill granting the fran- 
chises to women, presented by Mr Shackelton, 
first passed the House of Commons by a 
majority of 109, then, within a few minutes, 
the same House of Commons decided by 
a majority of 145 that the bill should not 
become law and referred it to a standing com- 
mittee The net result was a very decided 
set-back to the cause. Mr. Asquith allowed 
the bill to be brought in and debated because, 
as he put it, of his ‘Mesire to fulfill an extorted 
pledge^^ made before the general elections. He, 
however, took good care that the measure 
be shelved as a matter of ^^political tactics.^^ 

Despite this, however, the woman suffragists 
renewed the battle even more strenuously than 
before On 18 November, an army of the mili- 
tant suffragists, who have come to be ‘known 
as <^suffragettes,^ engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight with the London police outside the House 
of Commons Their object was to gain access 
to the building and once again lay their griev- 
ances before the Premier It was the eighth 
siege of Parliament which the ^^suffragettes^^ 
had conducted in this strenuous manner, and 
before it was over 119 of them had been placed 
under arrest Among this number was Mrs 
Pankhurst, the admitted leader of the militant 
suffrage camp in England The ages of the 
women who took part in this demonstration 
ranged all the way from 17 to 75. With them 
they earned standards bearing the legends, 
^Wotes for Women, <^Deeds not Words, ^ 
®Thick and Thin when We Begin,^ ^^Arise, Go 
Forth, and Conquer,® and such slogans. When 
the actual encounter occurred the women showed 
no scruples in beating the police over the heads 
with the poles on which the flags were mounted. 
The conflict between the two lasted for 
several hours In the course of it the police, 
although beaten, kicked, bitten, scratched, and 
in one instance cut with^ a knife, displayed 
unusual control, only resorting to violence when 
some particularly daring piece of vandalism on 
the part of one of the women compelled them 
to act Those who ^ were arrested positively 
gloried in their imprisonment and referred tp 
It as ^^martyrdom for the cause.® 

Only a few days later, a still more serious 
outbreak of these London suffragettes occurred. 
This began, on 22 November, with an assault 
on Premier Asquith, and rioting of the most 
flagrant sort continued throughout the night 
As soon as they were dispersed at one point, 
the women who escaped arrest would gather 
at another and renew the battle, The Asquith 


residence in Downing street was stormed, 
stones and metal weights being thrown at the 
house, and all the lower windows being broken 
in the course of the raid. The houses of Sir 
Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, of Lewis 
Harcourt, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and of Winston Spencer Churchill, the Home 
Secretary, were also stormed by the suffragettes 
and the windows smashed Augustus Birrell, 
the veteran chief secretary for Ireland, was the 
victim of a most serious and vicious assault 
The aged statesman was confined to^ his bed 
for several days as a result of injuries from 
blows and kicks delivered by the women assail- 
ants From this night of vandalism, 156 women 
and two men found their way into the police 
court This IS perhaps a rather exaggerated, 
but, in point of style, at least, typical instance 
of the sort of campaign waged by the English 
woman suffragists throughout 1910 

Some of the women suffrage leaders from 
England visited this country in 1910 and made 
extended lecture tours Prominent among these 
were Mrs Pankhurst, Lady Cook and Lady 
Snowden. Elaborate receptions were prepared 
for all these ladies by the women suffrage 
organizations here, and their lectures were all 
largely attended. Their efforts to stir the 
women of this country up to a fighting pitch 
in their struggle for the ballot were, however, 
not strikingly successful. Street parades, 
speeches and militant equal suffrage rallies were 
for the most part the most sensational extremes 
of the Amencan campaign. None the less, the 
demonstrations in the United States were suffi- 
ciently strenuous and militant to bring down a 
vast amount of ridicule on the cause from a 
part of the press. That woman^s desire f9r 
the ballot is by no means universal, either in 
this country or in England, was also evidenced 
by strong anti-woman suffrage societies in both 
countnes, composed entirely of women Owing 
to their more quiet and dignified methods, the 
latter did not excite nearly so much popular 
attention as did the suffrage forces, but they 
were none the less hard at work all the while, 
doing everything m their power to check the 
spread of the movement. 

Taking the five States in the United States 
where women have been given the franchise 
as a basis of judgment, it would appear that 
the adoption of woman suffrage has, on the one 
hand, done no particular harm, and, on the 
other, has accomplished no particular good. 
The subject is essentially an extremely partisan 
one, and much has been written^ and said 
latterly both in condemnation and vindication 

Women, Farmers^ Institutes for. See 
Farmers' Institutes for Women. 

Woodcock, Charles Edward, third P E. 
bishop of Kentucky and 225th in succession in 
the Amencan episcopate; b. New Bntain, Conn., 
12 Jan 1854. He was prepared for college at 
public and private schools m Plainville and 
Waterbury, Conn., and by private tutor, and 
was graduated at Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn , B D 1882 and was given 
honorary D D by Hobart College in 1904 and 
by the University of the South in 1905. , He 
was ordered deacon in 1882,^ and ordained 
priest in 1883 at the hands of Bishop Williams, 
of Connecticut He was assistant to the rector 
of Grace Church, Baltimore,^ Md, 1882-84; 
rector of Church of the Ascension, New Haven, 
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Conn., 1884-88; of Christ Church, Ansonia, 
Conn, 1888-1900; and of St John’s Church, 
Detroit, Mich, 1900-05. On 16 Nov. 1904, he 
was elected the third bishop of Kentucky, and 
he was consecrated 25 January in his own 
church in Detroit He was a member of ^ the 
standing committee of the diocese of Michigan 
and represented the diocese in the General 
Convention of 1904, as he had the diocese of 
Connecticut in 1895 and 1898 He succeeded 
the Rt. Rev Thomas Underwood Dudley, D D , 
LL D , D C L , wrho had served the diocese as 
bishop from 27 Jan 1875, up to the time of 
his death, 22 Jan. 1904, a penod of 29 years 

Wood, Leonard, American major-general, 
U. S A. b Winchester, N H , 9 Oct i860. 
He attended school at Pierce Academy and took 
the medical course at Harvard, receiving its 
degree of M D. in 1884, and its honorary degree 
of LLD. in 1899 He was appointed from 
Massachusetts assistant surgeon in the United 
States army, 5 Jan. 1886, and it was while 
serving in this capacity, in a campaign against 
the Apache Indians under Captain Lawton, that 
he wras afterwards awarded a congressional 
medal of honor ^^for distinguished conduct.^ 
On 8 May 1898, he was chosen commanding 
colonel of the ist United States Volunteer 
Cavalry, the famous “Rough Riders, and 
exactly two months later was made brigadier- 
general for services at Las Guasimas and San 
Juan Hill, Other promotions followed in rapid 
succession, until, 8 Aug 1903, he w'as made 
major-general in the United States army He 
was military governor of Cuba from 12 Dec 
1899 until the transfer of the government of 
Cuba to the Cuban Republic, 20 May 1902 In 
March 1903 he was sent to the Philippine 
Islands, where he was, in succession, governor 
of Moro Province, commander of the Philip- 
pines Division, and later, commander of the 
Department of the East. He was appointed 
chief of staff, U S. A., 15 Dec 1909 

Wool. The year 1910 was an unfavorable 
one for wool growers and wool manufacturers 
alike throughout the country, due to the hostile 
agitation over the tariff, natural conditions 
which affected sheep raising, and high prices 
which restricted the^ market, according to the 
22d annual wool review issued by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. The 
review is based on the number of sheep fit for 
shearing i April 1910, the estimate placing the 
number of sheep in the country at 41,999,500, a 
decrease of 293,705 from 1901 An actual in- 
crease was shown in the number of sheep in 
New England, the Eastern and Middle Western 
States, but a decrease in the Far Western and 
Southern group of States The review says in 
part: “The year opened with probably 40,000,000 
pounds, or 40 per cent more wool, including 
that in bond, carried over than was the case 
in the beginning of 1909 The wool market 
was quiet in January, with prices fairly firm. 
The market sagged in February, and the first 
quarter of the year closed with grave dis- 
appointment The heavyweight season was a 
failure and prices remained in favor of the 
buyer. ^ Through the Spring months the 
depression continued There were somewhat 
larger sales in April, because many holders 
wearied of carrying their wool Amencan pur- 
chases in Sydney and Victoria showed a great 
falling off, while during September the central 


feature of the market was the sale of moderate 
quantities of the 1910 domestic clip for ship- 
ment to England The exports were the direct 
result of persistent political agitation for a 
reopening of the tariff, particularly of schedule 
K. The year 1910 was one of distinct pros- 
perity in European manufacturing and of a 
brisk wool and woolen trade all over the world, 
except in the United States or in those markets 
directly affected by the American situation The 
low prices on the domestic wool market and 
the idle machinery m American mills simply 
reflected the demand of hostile interests that 
the new Aldnch-Payne tariff should be over- 
thrown as soon as it had been enacted, before 
there had been any fair chance for the actual, 
honest test of the law in operation. The in- 
creased demand for carded wool goods has not 
grown to the extent that was hoped for Still, 
the manufacturers of these goods have expe- 
rienced a better fate of late, and some of this 
class of mills have been employed to their full 
capacity. The terrible winter was followed by 
a summer’s drought, and altogether, with natural 
and political conditions warring against them, 
the wool growers have good cause to remember 
iQio as a year of sinister expenence The 
total domestic wool clip, not including pulled 
wool, IS estimated at 281,362,750 pounds, a 
decrease of nearly 6,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with last year The scoured equivalent 
is 112,605,813 pounds, a decrease of less than 
1,000,000 pounds as compared with last year 
The pulled wool in the grease is estimated for 
this year at 40,000,000 pounds, equivalent to 
29,2000,000 pounds of scoured wool The total 
value of the wool product of the United States 
for the year, estimated on the scoured price 
in Boston, the chief wool market of the world, 
I October, was $72,489,838 In 1909, the esti- 
mated value was $88,829,746. 

Worcester Conference. Liberia, the negro- 
populated and governed colony of West Africa, 
and Its relation with the United States, were 
considered at the conference on the Near East 
and Africa, held in Oct 1910, at Clark Uni- 
versity. “Dynamic Factors in the Liberian 
Situation, were given in an address by George 
W Ellis, for eight years secretary of the 
American Legation of Monrovia, Liberia. “The 
Contnbution of the Negro to Human Civiliza- 
tion^^ was^ discussed by Prof. Alexander F. 
Chamberlain, of Clark University. Emmet J. 
Scott, of Tuskegee Institute, Ala, who was a 
member of the commission sent by the United 
States government to investigate conditions in 
Liberia, recited some of the observations m 
that commission in an address on “The United 
States and Libena.^^ 

Worcester Elwood, American clergyman: 
b Masillon, Ohio, in 186^ He was graduated 
from Columbia University A B 1886, A.M 
1889, and from the University of Leipzig A M. 
and Ph D in 1889, receiving the honorary 
degrees of S T D from Hobart College in 1897, 
and that of D.D from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1898. He was ordered deacon in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1890; 
ordained to the priesthood in 1891; was chap- 
lain and professor of philosophy and psychology 
at Lehigh University 1890-96, acting rector of 
St John’s Church, Dresden, Germany, 1894-95, 
and rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1896-1904. In the latter year he was 
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chosen rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
Mass With the help of several prominent lay- 
men, Doctor Worcester founded what is known 
as the Emmanuel Movement, basing his teach- 
ings on the theory of John Locke, the English 
Philosopher, who held that <<The soul does not 
think before the senses have furnished it with 
the ideas to think on,’^ meaning that the mind 
can only act upon what is given to it from 
without, furnishing nothing original from itself. 
This philosophy of the power of mind over 
matter Doctor Worcester combined with the re- 
ligious teachings of the church, and the 
movement proved successful, gaining many 
followers who found in it the very help claimed 
to be offered by the teachings of Christian 
Science without destroying any of the ortho- 
dox teachings of Christianity He is the author 
of ^Religious Opinions of John Locke^ (1889) , 
^The Book of Genesis m the Light of Modern 
Knowledge^ (iQoi) ; ^Religion and Medicine^ 
(1907) ; and ^The Living Word^ (1908) 
World, Map of the. See Maps 
World's Citizenship Conference. See 
Citizenship Conference, World's 

World's Missionary Conference. See 
Missionary Conference, World's 

World's Student Movement. See Stu- 
dent Movement, World's. 

Wright, Orville and Wilbur. American 
inventors and aeronauts Orville was born, 
19 Aug 1871, in Dayton, Ohio, and Wilbur, 
16 April 1867, near Millville, Ind. As soon as 
they were old enough to assist m the support 
of the family, they went to work for an uncle 
in his bakery shop near Dune Park, Ind. While 
there, they heard about the aeronautic experi- 
ments of Herring and Chanute, of Chicago, 
and quietly gathered all the information they 
could about the new science With a natural 
aptitude for mechanics, though lacking a thor- 
ough scientific training, they became students 
of engineering problems In a remarkable 
degree they supplemented each other’s efforts, 
operating a bicycle repair shop in Dayton and 
securing small prohts which they could 
apply to their experiments in aviation They 
worked, at first, building gliders for their 
own amusement, and developing their ideas 
for a flying-machine. They did not wish 
to imperil their business by being thought 
visionary cranks, and being by nature self- 
confident men, self-centered and self-possessed, 
they worked in secret Their work at 
that time was painstaking and patient; and, 
as they progressed, they revised their ideas 
of a practicable aeroplane The magnitude of 
their plans grew upon them, the difficulties 
became clearer, and their purpose to solve the 
problem of flight became more fixed and serious 
They began to realize that they were doing a 
great scientific work which had baffled the best 
minds They accumulated a scientific library, 
but had to dismiss as useless the discussions 
of aerodynamics which they had read, except 
those of Octave Chanute, the Chicago^ inventor 
and engineer. Conferring with him, they 
profited by the stimulus they derived from his 
knowledge, and soon began to make amazing 
progress, until finally they produced a glider 
with a motor, which flew The first successful 
man-flight in history was that of Wilbur 
Wright, 17 Dec 1903, in the biplane ^Kitty 
Hawk,^ a distance of 852 feet m 59 seconds. 


Early in their experiments they had planned 
to give the results, if successful, freely to the 
world, but now realizing that great financial 
benefits were to be derived from the invention, 
they determined to keep them for themselves. 
Jt took them two years (1904-1905) to obtain 
entire control over their machine They 
doubled their precautions against publicity; 
but the news of their success was carried 10 
France, and it awakened there so great an 
interest that a syndicate was formed to acquire 
their machines. Their sister, Katharine, who 
had saved her earnings as a school teacher, 
supplied the funds needed to build an aeroplane 
suitable to show to the French commission, 
which was delighted w^ith the exhibition, and 
immediately secured an option to buy it The 
publication of sketches of the machine in 
various newspapers at this time resulted in the 
manufacture of similar aeroplanes in France 
even before the syndicate from that country 
returned home, and they, losing interest m 
the Wrights, forfeited their option 

The setback to the Wright Brothers was 
only temporary, however They perceived, as 
soon as the initial furor over Farman, the 
Delagranges and the others had died out 
that they would soon again have a chance to 
interest investors The foreign-built aeroplanes 
could not compare with theirs in speed and 
ability to soar Still, capital, even that of the 
government, was slim, until Charles R. Flint, 
the New York banker, took advantage of his 
opportunity to promote the interests of the 
Wrights, both here and in Europe, and after 
that their success was assured For their record 
of achievements see Aviation, History of. 

^ Wyoming. A State belonging to the Moun- 
tain division of the United States, with an 
area of 97,890 square miles, of which 315 
square miles is water The capital is Cheyenne 
The population of Wyoming is 145,965, an 
increase of 53434 or 577 per cent in the past 
10 years The population per square mile is 
I 5 Wyoming ranks 49th in population. 

Agriculture — Wyoming is arid, and, with- 
out the aid of irrigation, unsuitable for agricul- 
tural pursuits Extensive irrigation works are 
being undertaken on the Shoshone and the 
North Platte rivers, $3,250,000 having been 
allotted for the purjiose Many irrigation and 
development companies are also at work Such 
crops as are grown consist of vegetables, 
cereals and other fruits The acreage, pro- 
duction and value of important farm crops in 
Wyoming in 1910 are as follows Com, acre- 
age, 6,000 acres; yield per acre, 10 bushels, 
production, 60,000 bushels; total farm value, 
$^0,000 Winter wheat, acreage, 42,000 acres; 
yield per acre, 25 bushels ; production, 1,050,000 
bushels ; total farm value, $998,000 Spring 
wheat, acreage, 65,000; yield per acre, 25 
bushels; production, 1,625,000 bushqls; total 
farm value, $1,544,000. Oats, acreage, 130,000 
acres; yield per acre, 32 bushels, production, 
4,160,000 bushels; total farm value, $2,080,000 
Barley, acreage, 4,000 acres; yield per acre, 30 
bushels ; production, 120,000 bushels ; total farm 
value, $80,000 Rye, acreage, 1,000 acres; yield 
per acre, 18.5 bushels; production, 18,000 
bushels; total farm value, $54,000 Potatoes, 
acreage, 11,000 acres; yield per acre, 100 
bushels; production, 1,100,000 bushels; total 
farm value, $902,000. 
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Mining and Manufactures — In 1909, of the 
total value of products of manufactures, 64 
per cent was confined to three industries — 
railroad repair shops, $2,337,000, lumber and 
timber products, $751,000 » and flour and grist 
mil products, $746,000 There were 2,811 wage- 
earners reported for the entire State, of whom 
1^90, or 00 per cent, were employed in the 
nine carshops, the value of whose products is 
given above. The value of products in 1909 
was $5,948,000, compared with $3,523,000 in 
1904, an increase of $2,425,000, or 69 per cent. 
The average per establishment was approid- 
mately $22,000 in 1909, compared with $21,000 in 
1904 The salaries and wages in 1909 amounted 
to $2,346,000, compared with $1,467,000 in 1904, 
an increase of $879,000, or 60 per cent The 
prosperity of Wyoming is largely dependent on 
its mineral resources. The output of co^l in 
1908 amounted to 5,489,902 short tons, valued at 
$8,868,157. In the same year, the production of 
copper was 2,416,197 pounds, value, $318,938. 
Gold was produced in 1908 to the amount of 
368 fine ounces, value, $7,600; and silver to the 
amount of 3,Soo fine ounces, value, $1,900 The 
quarries yield limestone and sandstone, besides 
gypsum, from which plaster of Paris and other 
plasters are made The total mineral output 
in 1908 was valued at $9,453,341- 

Government — The Governor of the State is 
J M. Carey with a salary of $2,500 The Sec- 
retary of State is F L Hoax; Treasurer, J L. 
Bairs; Auditor, R B Forsythe; Superintendent 
of Education, Rose Bird, all Democrats except 
Bird and Forsythe The Legislature consists 
of a Senate of 27 members, elected for four 
years (about one-half retiring every two years), 
and a House of Representatives of 56 members 
elected for two years. The suffrage extends to 
all citizens, male and female, who can read, 
and who are registered as voters and have 
resided in the State one year and in the county 
60 days next preceding the election. 

Financial — The total assessed valuation of 
Wyoming in 1910 was $186,560,916. The bonded 
debt was $120,000. The receipts for the two 
years ending 30 Sept 1910, was $2,457,617 
The disbursements for the same period were 
$2,130,389, leaving a balance of $327,228 

Religion ana Education, — The religious 
bodies with the most numerous membership are 
Catholic, Mormon, Protestant Episcopal, Meth- 
odist and Presbyterian. In 1910 the common 


X -RAYS. Much important work has been 
accomplished of late years by means of 
the X-Rays. Not only have the phenom- 
ena themselves been carefully studied, but they 
have been tried in various illnesses, such as can- 
cer, with varying results. In some cases, the can- 
cerous growth has, under their influence, 
sloughed off and fallen away; but relapses have 
occurred in the majority of cases, and the treat- 
ment cannot be relied upon as a permanent 
means of cure. On the other hand, the actual 
danger of the rays, to the operator, has been 
discovered Dr. Mihran K. Kassabian lately died 
from cancer induced by the very rays with 
v^Hch he was treating his patients Dr Ernest 
Wilson, for 12 years radiographer^ for the 
London Hospital, also lost several of his fingers, 
as a result of the rays, and underwent seven 
operations before he was forced to give up his 
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public schools had 24,584 pupils and 1,109 
teachers The 18 public high schools had 50 
teachers and 1,761 pupils Teachers are trained 
in the normal school which is carried on in 
connection with the University of Wyoming, at 
Laramie This university was founded in 
1887 and has 30 professors and 224 students. 
Besides the normal school, it includes an 
agricultural college, a school of mines, a college 
of mechanical engineering, a school of com- 
merce and a school of music. 

Chanties and Corrections — The State has 
a penitentiary and other penal or reform insti- 
tutions Its chantable institutions are numer- 
ous, comprising a poor asylum, a poor farm, a 
soldiers* and sailors* home, a miners* hospital 
and two other hospitals, besides two for the 
insane, and an asylum for the deaf, dumb and 
blind. Boards of county commissioners have 
supervision of the poor and may either contract 
for their support or appoint agents to provide 
for them. Ninety days* residence immediately 
before application entitles to county support 
It is a misdemeanor to^ bring into a county a 
pauper who has a residence elsewhere. The 
county commissioners may provide for a work- 
house. 

Legislation — There was no regular legisla- 
tive session in Wyoming in 1910. The grant of 
liquor licenses outside of cities and towns was 
prohibited in 1909, and the amount of the 
license was increased from $300 to $1,000 A 
day*s work m mines and smelters was fixed at 
eight hours A corrupt practices act was 
passed Commissioners were appointed to deal 
with contagious diseases among sheep The 
office of commissioner of taxation was estab- 
lished He is to be an expert in matters of 
taxation, and is to have general supervision over 
the administration of all assessment and tax 
laws Indefinite terms of sentence and the 
parole of prisoners were provided for Persons 
divorced may not remarry, except each other, 
for a period of one year, violation of this act 
IS a misdemeanor. The desertion by a man of 
his wife and children, without making provisions 
for their care, was made a felony He may, 
at any time, however, before sentence, give 
bond to make proper provision, and sentence 
is then suspended. The salaries of public 
officers were subjected to garnishee Provi- 
sion was made for the examination and regis- 
tration of trained nurses. 


scientific career As a result of these and many 
similar accidents, operators now work behind 
leaden screens, to protect themselves from the 
destructive rays It is well known that Pro- 
fessor Curie severely burned his breast hy 
carrying in his pocket a glass tube, containing 
radium, on his visit to London, when he first ex- 
hibited it there All radio-active substances pos- 
sesses this destructive property, to some extent 
One improvement has lately been suggested 
by Doctor Cook, of New York, in the use of the 
rays; and that is the substitution of the inter- 
mittent for the continuous current. Doctor 
Cook contends that this removes all danger to 
the patient, and has cited some interesting cases 
in support of his contention Further investi- 
gations will doubtless establish the correctness 
or error of Kis views. 

The X-Rays have been employed, of late, 
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to study the stomach and intestinal tract as a 
whole, during the processes of digestion (qv.) ; 
and by this means much valuable information 
has been acquired concerning the processes of 
digestion, and the passa^ of food through the 
intestinal tract Dr W B Cannon, of Harvard 
Medical School, originated this method, which 
has since become widely known and utilized. 
Only recently, moving pictures have been taken 
showing, by means of X-Rays, the movement 
of the food in the intestines 

As to the nature of the X-Rays, they remain 
to a certain extent a mystery, in spite of all 
the work that has been put upon the problem. 
Experiments have shown that they are closely 
akin to the gamma rays from radium (qv.). 
Prof Robert Kennedy Duncan, summing-up the 
present-day knowledge of the X-Rays, says, in 
his ^New Knowledge^ (p no) 

^^In our study of the properties of cor- 
puscles, we learned that whenever corpuscles 
of a Crookes’ tube struck against the metal 
plate or the walls of the glass containing 
vessel, X-Rays were developed,* and that, in 
fact, an ordinary X-Ray bulb was nothing but 
a tube in which corpuscles were generated If 
the beta rays from radium are in solid truth 
corpuscles. . it is natural to expect that 
they should generate X-Rays in their back- 
stroke as they left the radium, and conse- 
quently It should be no matter of surprise to 
find in the gamma rays nothing but X-Rays as 
a natural accompanyment to the corpuscles- 
Whether the gamma rays are, therefore, in 
their nature nothing but X-Rays, it is at this* 
time not positively certain Of course, the 
identity of the gamma rays with X-Rays does 
not tell us what the gamma rays are in them- 
selves, unless we know the nature of the X- 
Rays, and in the X-Rays we have still, more 


or less, a mystery X is an unknown quantity. 
It IS probable that they are not a form of 
matter, that is, they are not particles at all, 
but more in the nature of pulses or waves 
in the surrounding ether, set up by the impact 
of the corpuscles or beta rays. . . It is 

probable that the X-Rays are due to etherial 
vibration, not to material particles, and that 
the gamma rays from radium are X-Rays ® 

A method of making X-Ray photographs 
of the interior of the human body in a small 
fraction of a second, has recently been devised 
The invention is of great medical importance. 
When we remember that the blood vessels and 
many other organs are set into vibration by 
the pulsations of the heart, it becomes evident 
that It has hitherto been impossible to obtain 
sharp X-Ray photographs of the chest or even 
of the abdomen In the heart itself, the ampli- 
tude of this oscillation is about two-fifths of 
an inch ; in other organs the amplitude decreases 
in proportion to the distance from the heart 
Dessauer recently succeeded in obtaining good 
X-Ray photographs with an exposure of one- 
hundredth of a second This was accomplished 
by energizing the Roentgen ray tube with an 
impulsive current of this duration The device 
by which the primary current of the induction 
coil IS interrupted consists of a wire, of care- 
fully calculated dimensions, covered with a 
black coating of some hygroscopic material, 
such as plaster or clay, and inserted in the 
primary circuit This wire is heated by the 
current to its fusing point. In this way water- 
vapor is produced, the pressure of which very 
soon causes an explosion and breaks the wire. 
The self-induction spark is extinguished by the 
fine particles of dust arising from the explosion. 
By this method it is possible to photograph the 
separate phases of the movement of the heart. 


Y acht, Non-Magnetic. See Carnegie 
Yacht. 

Young, Eliza Flagg. American educa- 
tor; b Buffalo, N Y., 15 June 1845. She 
attended the public schools of Buffalo and 
Chicago, and w^as graduated from the Chicago 
High School and from the Chicago Normal 
School She engaged in teaching and took up 
her duties as teacher of the first grade in the 
Foster School, Chicago In 1808 she was 
married to William Young who died shortly 
after their marriage, and Mrs. Young there- 
after devoted herself to educational work, 
holding the positions of district superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, 1887-99; professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, 1899- 
IQ05; principal of the Chicago Normal School, 
1905-06; and was elected Superintendent of 
Schools of Chicago 29 July 1909, to succeed 
Edwin A Cooley, resigned. In this position 
she held the administrative authority over 
municipal investments amounting to $50,000,000, 
and commanded a salary of $10,000 a year, the 
highest ever paid a woman educator. She was 
elected .a member of the Illinois State Board 
of Education in 1888; president of the Illinois 
State Teachers' Association m 1910, and founded 
the Eliza F. Young Club for the women 
principals of the Chicago elementary; schools. 
She was the editor of the Educational Bir 
Monthly, 1906-09, and the author of isola- 
tion in the SchooP (1901); ^Ethics in the 


SchooP (1902) ; <Some Types of Modem Edu- 
cational Theory^ (1902) ; and various mono- 
graphs. ^ In 1910 she was elected president of 
the National Educational Society, defeating Z 
X. Snyder, president of the Colorado State 
Normal School and the regular organization 
candidate, by a vote of 617 to 376, and was the 
first woman to preside over the affairs of the 
assoaation. 

Young, Lafayette, United States Senator: 
b in Monroe County, Iowa, in May 1848 
When 13 years of age, he was thrown on his 
own resources, and worked in various news- 
paper offices in Iowa. In 1868 was employed in 
the job department of the St Louis Despatch, 
and in 1870 he returned to Iowa and founded 
the Atlantic Telegraph, at Atlantic, Iowa, 
which he published 19 years. He was elected 
State Senator. 1873-77 and 1885-89, and in 
March 1890 he purchased the Des Moines 
Capital, becoming its editor and publisher. 
Mr. Young was permanent chairman of two 
Republican State conventions, was delegate-at- 
large to the Republican National Convention in 
1890 and 1898, and placed the name of Theodore 
Roosevelt before the Republican National Con- 
vention at Philadelphia in 1900 He was a war 
correspondent with General Shafter's army in 
Cuba in 1S98, and a member of Secretary Wm. 
H. Taft's party to the Philippines in 1905. In 
1908, he was appointed elector-at-large during 
the presidential campaign, and, 12 Nov. 1910, was 
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chosen by Gov. B. F. Carroll, of Iowa, to a larger community of service to the foreigners 

occupy the seat in the United States Senate coming annually to the United States, and con- 

made vacant by the death of Senator J P. demned the liquor traffic as an enemy of nghte- 
l3olliver He was sworn in at the opening of ous living and the disturber of working 
the congressional session in Dec 1910. conditions 

Young Men’s Christian Association. An Young People’s Missionary Movement* 
organization made up principally of Christian An assoaation organized to disemmate mis- 
3oung men, mutually organized to advance the sionary information and awaken missionary en- 
spiritual, physical, intellectual and social con- thusiasm among the Christian young people of 
dition of Its membership first started by George the United States and Canada Officially in- 

\\'iUiams, of London, in June 1844 From the augurated m 1902, the Movement now reports 

eastern continent to the western it spread and about 200,000 young people actively engaged in 
is now located in nearly every country on the the study of missions under its supervision, 
face of the earth, including 24 countries in The Movement prepares an extensive literature 
Europe, 10 countries in America, 5 in Africa for use by the mission boards of the various 
and 3 in Australasia, with a membership of denominations, cooperates with editors of Sun- 
nearly 1,000,000 At the beginning of 1911 the day School literature, in the preparation of mis- 
Association had 2,017 centres in North Amer- sionary material and conducts institutes at sum- 
ica; 700 buildings valued at over $70,000,000; mer assemblies and m cities for the training of 
employing a force of 2,927 men. During 1910, teachers of classes in mission study The 
buildings w^ere secured on the wholesale plan, report of its managers to the first international 
Toronto, Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago, by convention of the Movement, held at Pittsburg 
the rapid campaign method, provided for Jour in 1908, stated . ^^One of the peculiarities of the 
each; Montreal was erecting three and Winni- Young People’s Mission^-ry Movement is, that, 
peg two buildings. In five days Vancouver, while it is undenominational in organization and 
British Columbia pledged $350,000 for two management, everything which it has or does 
buildings, and then raised a fund for the Young is used denominationally Having no member- 
Women’s Christian Assoaation — after the ex- ship nor local constituency nor contact with 


ample of several other local Associations On 
ig December, the Louisville Association com- 


organizations in local churches, it stands in 
the strategic position of administering to the 


pleted a fund of $395iOOO for purpose of needs of all It thus unites for common purpose 
erecting three buildings. In the ^^clean-up® the leaders of all the missionary organizations 
campaign m Ohio over $1,000,000 was raised on the Continent. By this method of adminis- 
San Juan and Porto Rico, by this plan obtained tration, it is producing for these mission boards 
$50,000 The most notable achievement in the all material at an expense very little above what 
campaign was the $2,000,000 fund providing for it would cost one board to carry on such far 
over fifty buildmgs in foreign cities — a fund reaching plans for itself. It secures the ex- 
started by President Taft, four-fifths of which perts on missionary problems from each of the 
was pledged up to Jan. 1911 Other statistics denominations, and through them makes avail- 
covering the year 1910 are given as follows, able to every denomination the best things 
Positions filled, 32,618; young men living m missionary It is therefore auxiliary to all 
association dormitories, 25,071; young men di- missionary activity, but takes the place of no 
rected to wholesome homes, 57»89i ; ^Railroad As- other organization now in existence 
sociation beds provided, 2,275,067 times; sailors. In 1890, the American Baptist Missionary 
naval branch furnished 83,000 beds. North Union inaugurated a special missionary propo- 
American secretaries in the foreign field, 100, ganda among the young people of its own de- 
receiving $200,000 a year; 50 new secretaries nomination, employing Miss Ella D MacLaurin 
asked and secured with the $2,000,000 fund for as one of the first workers in this field In 
SO buildings; men in Bible classes, 100,000; at- 1893, the Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
tendance at religious meetings, estimated at formed Church in America also gave special 
4.000,000; raised and expended by State, Prov- emphasis to young people’s work, and Rev. 
incial. County and International committees, A DeWitt Mason, one of the secretaries of that 
for the work of supervision and extension, board, began to devote part of his time to the 
nearly one million dollars, local association development of this phase of its activities In 
expenditures, $7,163,000; boys in their teens di- this year, 1893, the Board of Home Missions of 
rected in study, work and play, 200,000; meet- the Presbyterian Church put the same idea into 
mgs for men attended during year by 3,800,000; operation and appointed Rev. Thornton B. Pen- 
members, over 500,000 serving on organized field to supervise it In 1894, this denomination 
committee, 06,723, associations, 2,017; board of appointed Mr W. Henry Grant to engage in 
directors, 24,000, members of State and Prov- the same kind of work in the interests of 
incial committees, 1,032; members of Inter- Foreign Missions In 1895, the Young Peoples’ 
national committee, 63, attended meetings for Forward Movement was organized in the 
men, 3,800,000; in physical training, 300,000; Canadian Methodist Church, under the leader- 
gymnpums, 577; students associations, 658 ship of Dr F. C Stephenson, and a Student 
branches; members of student bodies, 50417- Missionary Campaign was developed. In 1900, 
The 37th International Convention of North the Methodist Episcopal church organized a 
America was held at Toronto, Canada, 28-31 special department for missionary work among 
Vjct 1910. 1* nir^ o i nn < 


j j , young people, appointing Mr S' Earl Taylor 

It was decided, after a two hours debate, its secretary 
that there shall be no change in the present In September 1901, a meeting was held in 
evangelical basis of the association, which stipu- the Dutch Reformed Church Building in New 
lates that only members of evangelical churches York City, of representatives of the various 

SnAll a VnfA in fhA accrkl-'to+inn^e a,-*, m m* 


shall have a vote in the association’s government, boards who had undertaken this work The 
C. R. Townsend, industrial secretary, urged result of this meeting was a general conference,. 
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held in the Presbyterian Building at New York 
in December of the same year, for representa- 
tives of a large number of the missionary 
boards. A committee was appointed which 
met in Toronto on the occasion of the student 
Volunteer Convention held there in February 
1902 The committee decided to call a con- 
ference of missionary leaders at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, during the following summer. 
At this conference, the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement was formally organized, 18 
July 1902 An office was opened in New York in 
Jan 1903 In April 1907, the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement of the United States and 
Canada was incorporated by special charter 
from the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Coincident with the direct influence of the 
missionary boards, that of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement must be recognized as forming 
an important factor in the development of this 
more general movement College students who 
had volunteered their services for the foreign 
field were scattered over the country among 
the various denominations, and their enthusiasm 
not only spread to other young people, but 
throughout the ranks of the older church people. 

The work of the Movement is under the 
direction of an International Board of Mana- 
gers The seven Canadian members of this 
board constitute the Canadian Advisory Coun- 
cil Under the Board of Managers, the Field 
Department organizes and conducts the sum- 
mer conference of the Movement, with the 
exception of those connected with Sunday 
School work, and assists m the conduct of 
the city institutes,^ the Editorial Department 
supervises the editing of the textbooks and 
other literature, the Sunday School Depart- 
ment keeps in touch with the Sunday School 
editors, leaders and organizations, and assists 
ill the preparation of missionary material for 
Sunday School use, conducts a summer con- 
ference on this subject, assists in institutes 
held for the same purpose and has a part in 
other Sunday School conferences and conven- 
tions. The Publication and Office Department 
supervises the manufacture of books and 
pamphlets^ collects, manufactures and dis- 
tributes pictorial material for use by the vari- 
ous denominational boards, and manages the 
office organization and work, the Systematic 
Giving Department promotes a campaign for 
proportionate and systematic contributions to 
missionary work 


During the first year of the Movement, about 
17,000 persons were enrolled in mission study 
classes, the second year about 22,000, the third 
about 50,000; the fourth over 80,000, the fifth 
nearly 100,000. In the year 1907, 143,592 text- 
books were sold, 22,500 volumes in libraries, 
12,881 maps and charts, 17,155 pamphlets The 
textbooks issued are used in England, Scot- 
land, South Africa, New Zealand and other 
countries. 

Mr. Harry Wade Hicks is the general sec- 
retary of the Movement. During the season of 
1910, Summer conferences were held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C, Lake Geneva, Wis, Whitby, Ont., 
Knowlton, P Q, Silver Bay, N. Y, and Rocky 
Mountain Cascade, Colo. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
An^ organization of Christian young women, 
of interdenominational scope, for the advance- 
ment of spiritual, mental, soaal, physical and 
economic conditions of its membership, started 
in England in 1855 by Lady Kinnaird The 
National Board of Young Women’s Christian 
Association was organized in 1906, to unite in 
one body the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States, to establish, 
develop and unify such associations, and to 
become a factor in the work of the World’s 
Young Women’s Christian Association. In 

1909, the National Association included 795 
local associations — 600 in colleges and schools, 
and 195 located in industrial centres, villages, 
towns and aties There are 30 resident mem- 
bers of the National Board, and each of the 
State and Territorial committees are entitled 
to one representative National secretaries 
and special workers number 23, and a staff of 
27 is required for official work.^ A national 
training school, 8 preliminary training centres, 
efficient employment departments, and living 
accommodations are provided for young wo- 
men in local branches The World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, founded in 
1894, has an affiliation of 17 national associa- 
tions, including United States, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Holland, Finland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Canada, Denmark, Hungary, 
China, Japan, Australasia, South Africa and 
India. The headquarters of the executive com- 
mittee IS located in London and composed of 
residents of that city. The fourth world’s 
conference was held in Berlin, Germany, in 

1910. 


Z anzibar. See British East Africa. 
Zinc. See Metals. 

Zionism. The name given to the Jew- 
ish Palestine colonization movement The perse- 
cutions of Jews in Russia, in 1907, gave great 
impetus to the movement, together with perse- 
cutions in other countries The death of 
Theodor Herzl, its great leader, in 1904, was 
a severe blow, from which the movement did 
not recover for several years The Zionist at- 
tempt to influence Russian elections met with a 
rebuff during 1904, and the party con- 
tentions in Austria over Zionism weakened the 
movement in that country. The publication of 
the denunciatory letter of Jacob H Schiff, of 
New York, declared his opinion that those who 
advocated Zionism could not at the same time 


be loyal citizens of the United States A 
country home of 250 acres, located at Kiryath 
Sefer, was substituted for tlie plan for a home 
at Jerusalem for the care of orphans, owing 
to the refusal of ^ the Anglo-Jewish As- 
sociation to appropriate the balance of its 
Kishinev fund for this purpose, as requested 
by the Zionist Actions Committee The Sultan 
of Turkey, on 6 Dec. 1907, gave an interview 
to Herr David Wolfson, president of the Zion- 
ist Actions Committee, regarding concessions 
to Jews in Palestine. In 1908, the Olive Tree 
Society, the Palestine Land Development Com- 
pany and the Palestine Bureau were some of 
the new undertakings President Wolfson 
also made several diplomatic journeys in be- 
half of the movement. He declared that his 
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audience with the Sultan of Turkey was satis- 
factory, and that he was favorable to the 
movement His visit to Russia was mainly to 
secure favorable consideration by the govern- 
ment for the Zionist movement At the annual 
conference of the Federation of American 
Zionists, held at Atlantic City in 1908, it was 
determined to prosecute a more thorough and 
better organized campaign of propaganda The 
movement in the past three years has been 
steadily advancing, mainly notable for the es- 
tablishment of a National Fund and for Pales- 
tine development In 1909, at the Palestinian 
Triennial Conference at Odessa there were 600 
delegates present. On 31 January and i Feb- 
ruary of the same year, the English Zionist 
Federation met at Sheffield and reelected Doc- 
tor Caster president Leopold J Greenberg, 
proprietor of the London Jewish Chronicle, was 
elected vice-president. Oxford, Cambridge 
and London organized university Zionist so- 
cieties in 1909 The Anti-Semitic press in Rus- 
sia asserted that the Ziomsts were unqualifiedly 
in favor of Palestine independence, and thereby 
stirred up turmoil. The Russian government 
turned over the supervision of the Zionists to 
the non-orthodox religious sects department 

Zionites. See Christian Catholic 
Church. 

Zo-ology. The science of zoology, of the 
life and habits of the animal world, is receiv- 
ing more and more detailed investigation at 
the hands of scientific men, and, whereas zo- 


Present day science is not content to col- 
lect and observe, however, she desires to ex- 
periment whenever possible, and for several 
>ears past important work has been done in 
the experimental study of heredity Much of 
this study was carried on at Cold Springs 
Harbor, where an elaborate experimental sta- 
tion is fitted up and in active operation Here, 
three factors in evolution are being especially 
studied — variation, inheritance and adjust- 
ment Animals, birds, fishes and plants are 
experimented upon, with important results, in 
some instances. Thus, Dr A. M Banta, one 
of the associate vrorkers, is investigating the 
modifications which cave breeding produces in 
a species. Cave life is associated with loss of 
sight, loss of pigment, and elongation of 
antennas. Dr W L Tower has found he can 
breed a new Colorado potato in high tempera- 
ture and dry air, in which the germ-plasm pro- 
duces less pigment 

There seem to be strong theoretical reasons 
for believing that the differences in the adult 
are determined by chemical differences in the 
egg These chemical characteristics he at the 
bottom of the morphological and physiological 
characteristics Miss Lutz has reported on 
cell-studies m heredity in flowers She arti- 
ficially self-polinated (impregnated with their 
own pollen) certain plants They produced 
offspnng; the offspring produced offspnng, the 
characteristics were noted and contrasted with 
cross-unions, and the effects of different exter- 
nal conditions were studied 


ology in its initi^ stages consisted of litde Crosses between cultures of Indian corn of 
more than classihcahon and a study of the (different types have shown more vigor than 
distribution of animals on our globe, the prcs- those belonging to those of a single pure type 
ent science descends to the uti^st detail of Recent studies have introduced the idea of 
struc^re,^ function and habit. The work of the dominance of the more developed charac- 
classiiication once completed, the groups be- teristics over the less developed, in heredity. It 
gan to be sidled in detail, and to-day it from this, that experimental work 

may almost be said that the science is com- has assumed a most important place in modern 
plete, so far as our knowledge enablp us to biological questions, as applied to the animal 
go. New specimens are occasionally being and vegetable worlds 
discovered, however, which require classifica- ... 

tion and examination; and, within the past few Zom, Anders, Scandinavian painter, b 
years, several interesting specimens of this Dalecarlia, a Swedish Province, in i860, son of 
character have been discovered Thus, Colonel a Bavarian brew-master His early life was 
Roosevelt secured a specimen of a new kind passed as a sheep herder, and his artistic ability 
of otocyon, on his recent trip to Africa, to manifested itself in the wooden images of ani- 
which the name of vergatus has been given, mals, which he carved and colored with berry 
It is a small carnivorous animal, closely re- juices His talent^ was noticed, and, after an 
semblmg the fox, and was first exhibited at elementary education, he was sent to the 
the Smithsonian Institution — under whose Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm, to study 
auspices the African trip was made The new sculpture In^ 1875* he decided to become a 
animal closely resembles other members of the painter, and in 1880 gave lessons in water 
same species, the skull of the animal resembling coloring He produced an exquisite water 
that of the gray fox. color ®In Mourning® and went abroad and 

Dr. John Haseman also discovered what painted some clever water colors, which were 
may be considered a link between the salaman- exhibited at the Royal Academy and the Royal 
der and the fish, on his South American trip Society for Painting in Water Colors His art, 
last year. The specimen was secured at the however, was not fully appreciated in England, 
junction of the Rio Negro and Amazon rivers, and, after traveling through Spain and Morocco, 
and somewhat resembles a fish with legs Pro- he returned to his native province. In 1889, he 
f ess or Holland, in speaking of this addition began to paint in oil, his first picture being 
to zoological knowledge, said: ^Fishermen in Cornwell,^ which was bought by 

^’^The specimen received is a scaleless am- the Musee de Luxembourg, France, and the 
mal which is blind, has a dorsal cartilaginous same year he was awarded the decoration of 
cord instead of a true skeleton, has teeth in the Legion of Honor His portrait of himself, 
a small head, mouth on the under side, and a was hung in the Affizi Gallery at Florence, and 
protruding jaw, a dorsal skin-flap resembling his painting <A Woman Bathing^ in the 
a fin, and is apparently the link between the National Gallery, Berlin He exhibited a series 
salamander and the fish. The discovery is of paintings from the nude figure at the Co- 
most important to zoologists ® lumbian Exposition at Chicago, 111. 
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Summary of the United States Census 

The following summary of the United States Census for 1910 gives the population of the 
States and Territories by coimties and a list of the cities and towns of each State and terntonal 
division in which the population exceeds 5,000 To this is added such information regarding 
the agricultural, manufacturing, and other industrial interests of the several States which was 
issued by the Census Bureau too late to find its proper place in these volumes The census 
figures given in this appendix represent the latest reports published prior to i May, 19 ii. 

CENSUS OF STATES. 


Alabama. Population of the State, 2,138,- 
093 Population by counties Augusta, 20,038; 
Baldwin, 18,178; Barbour, 32,728, Bibb, 22,791; 
Blount, 21,456; Bullock, 30,196; Butler, 29,030; 
Calhoun, 39,115, Chambers, 36,056, Cherokee, 
20,226; Chilton, 23,187, Choctaw, 18,483, Clarke, 
30,987, Clay, 21,006, Cleburne, 13,385; Coffee, 
26,119; Colbert, 24,802; Conecuh, 21,433; Coosa, 
16,634; Covin^on, 32,124; Crenshaw, 23,313; 
Cullman, 28,321, Dale, 21,608; Dallas, 53, 401; 
Dekalb, 28,261; Elmore, 28,245; Escambia, 18,- 
889; Etowah, 39,109; Fayette, 16,248, Franklin, 
19,369; Geneva, 26,230; Greene, 22,717; Hale, 
27,883, Henry, 20,943; Houston, 32,414. Jackson, 
32,918, Jefferson, 226,476; Lamar, 17,487; Laud- 
erdale, 30,936; Lawrence, 21,984; Lee, 32,867; 
Limestone, 26,880; Lowndes, 31.894; Macon, 20,- 
049; Madison, 47,041; Marengo, 39,923; Marion, 
17,495; Marshall, 28,553; Mobile, 80,854 > Mon- 
roe, 27,155; Montgomery, 82,178; Morgan, 33,- 
781; Perry, 31,222; Pickens, 25,055; Pike, 30,- 
815; Randolph, 24,659; Russell, 25,937; St 
Clair, 20,715; Shelby, 26,949; Sumter, 28,699; 
Talladega, 37.921; Tallapoosa, 31,034; Tusca- 
loosa, 47,559; Walker, 37,013; Washington, 14,- 
454; Wilcox, 33,810; Winston, 12,855* 

The following cities and towns in Alabama 
have a population in excess of 5,000 . 

Anniston (city), Calhoun county, 12,794. 
Bessemer (town), Jefferson county, 10,864. 
Birmingham (cify), Jefferson co,, 132,685. 
Dothan (city), Houston county, 7,016 
Florence (city), Lauderdale county, 6,689 
Gadsden (town), Etowah county, 10,557. 
Huntsville (town), Madison county, 7.6ii* 
Mobile (city). Mobile county, 51,521. 
Montgomery (city), Montgomery co, 38,136. 
New Decatur (city), Morgan county, 6,118. 
Selma (city), Dallas county, 13,649* 

Talladega (city). Talladega county, 5,854 
Tuscaloosa (city), Tuscaloosa co., 8407. 

Alaska. The population of the territory of 
Alaska is 64,356 No city or town in the Ter- 
ritory has a population of 5,000. 

Arizona. Population of the Territory, 204,- 
354 Population by counties: Apache, 9,196; 
Cochise, 34591; Coconino, 8,130; Gila, 16,780; 
Graham, 23,547 ; Maricopa, 34488 ; Mohave, 
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3,773 , Navaj o„ 11,491 ; Pima, 22,818 , Pinal, 9,045 ; 
Santa Cruz, 6,766, Yavapai, 15,996; Yuma, 7,733 
The following cities and towns in Arizona 
have a population in excess of 5,000; 

Bisbee (city), Cochise county, 9,019 
Douglas (city), Cochise county, 6,437 
Globe (city), Gila county, 7,083. 

Morenci (town), Graham county, 5,010 
Phoenix (city), Maricopa county, 11,134. 
Prescott (aty), Yavapai county, 5,092 
Tucson (city), Pima county, 13,193. 

Arkansas. Population of the State, 1,574,- 
449 Population by counties* Arkansas, 16,103; 
Ashley, 25,268; Baxter, 10,389; Benton, 33,389, 
Boone, 14,318; Bradley, 14,518; Calhoun, 9,894, 
Carroll, 16,829; Chicot, 21,987; Clark, 23,686; 
Clay, 23,690,^ Cleburne, 11,903; Cleveland, 13,- 
481; Columbia, 23,820, Conway, 22,729; Craig- 
head, 27,627; Crawford, 23,942, Crittenden, 
22,447; Cross, 14,042; Dallas, 12,621; Desha, 
15,274; Drew, 21,960; Faulkner, 23,708, Franklin, 
20,638; Fulton, 12,193; Garland, 27,271; Grant, 
9,425; Greene, 23,852; Hempstead, 28,285; Hot 
Spnng, 15,022; Howard, 16,898; Independence, 
24,776, Izard, 14,561; Jackson, 23,501; Jefferson, 
52,734; Johnson, 19,098; Lafayette, I3,74i; Law- 
rence, 20,001; Lee, 24,252; Lincoln, 15,118; Lit- 
tle River, 13,597 ; Logan, 26,350 ; Lonoke, 27,983 ; 
Madison, 16,056; Marion, 10,203; Miller, 19,555; 
Mississippi, 30,468; Monroe, 19,007; Montgom- 
ery, 12,455; Nevada, 19,344; Newton, 10,621; 
Ouachita, 21,774; Perry, 9,402; Phillips, 33,535; 
Pike, 12,565; Poinsett, 12,791; Polk^ 17,216; 
Pope, 24,527; Prairie, 13,853; Pulaski, 86,751; 
Randolph, 18,987; St Francis, 22,548; Saline, 
16,657; Scott, 14,302; Searcy, 14,825; Sebastian, 
52,278, Sevier, 16,616; Sharp, 11,688; Stone, 
8,940; Union, 30,723; Van Buren, 13,509; Wash- 
ington, 33.889; White, 28,574; Woodruff, 20,049; 
Yell, 26,323, 

The following cities in Arkansas have a 
population in excess of 5,000: 

Argenta, Pulaski county, 11,138. 

Fort Smith, Sebastian county, 23,975. 

Helena, Phillips county, 8,772 
Hot Springs, Garland county, 14,434. 
Jonesboro, Craighead county, 7,123. 

Little Rock, Pulaski county, 45,941. 
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Paragould, Greene county, 5^248 
Pine Bluff, Jefferson county, 15,102. 
Texarkana, Miller county, 5,655 
California. Population of State, 2,377,548; 
Indians not taxed, 988 Population by counties. 
Alameda, 246,131 , Alpine, 309; Amador, 9,086; 
Butte, 27,301, Calaveras, 9.171; Colusa, 7.732; 
Contra Costa, 31,674, Del Norte, 2,417, Eldo- 
rado, 7,492; Fresno, 75,657; Glenn, 7,172, Hum- 
boldt, 33,857; Imperial, I3,59i; Inyo, 6,974; 
Kern, 37,715; Kings, 16,230; Lake, 5,526, Lassen, 
4,So2, Los Angeles, 504,131, Madera, 8,368; 
Mann, 25,114; Mariposa, 3,956; Mendocino, 
23,929, Merced, 15,148; Modoc, 6,191, Mono, 
2,042, Monterey, 24,146, Napa, 19,800; Nevada, 
14,955; Orange, 34,436, Placer, 18,237, Plumas, 
5,259, Riverside, 34,696, Sacramento, 67,806; 
San Benito, 8,041; San Bernardino, 56,706; San 
DiegOj 61,605; San Francisco, 416,912, San 
Joaquin, 50,731; San Luis Obispo, 19,383; San 
Mateo, 26,585; Santa Barbara, 27,738; Santa 
Clara, 83,539; Santa Cruz, 26,140; Shasta, 18,- 
920 , Sierra, 4,098 ; Siskiyou, iS,8oi , Solano, 27,- 
559; Sonoma, 48,394; Stanislaus, 22,522; Sutter, 
6,328; Tehama, 11,401; Trinity, 3,301; Tulare, 
35,440; Tuolumne, 9,979; Ventura, 18,347; Yolo, 
13,9^; Yuba, 10,042. 

The_ following cities in California have a 
population in excess of 5,000: 

Alameda, Alameda county, 23,383 
Alhambra, Los Angeles county, 5,021. 
Bakersfield, Kern county, 12,727 
Berkeley, Alameda county, 40,434. 

Eureka, Humboldt county, ii,^5- 
Fresno, Fresno county, 24,892 
Long Beach, Los Angeles county, 17,809. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles county, 319,198. 
Marysville, Yuba county, 5,430. 

Napa, Napa county, 5,791 
Oakland, Alameda county, 150,174. 

Pasadena, Los Angeles county, 30,291. 
Petaluma, Sonoma county, 5,880. 

Pomona, Los Angeles county, 10,207. 
Redlands, San Bernardino county, 10,449. 
Richmond Contra Costa county, 6,802. 
Riverside, Riverside county, 15,212 
Sacramento, Sacramento county, 44,696. 

San Bernardino, San Bernardino co., 12,779 
San Diego, San Diego county, 39,578. 

San Francisco, San Franasco co, 416,912. 
San Jose, Santa Clara county,^ 28,946. 

San Luis Obispo, San Luis Obiso co., 5,i57- 
San Rafael, Mann county, 5,934- 
Santa Ana, Orange county, 8,429. 

Santa Barbara, Santa Barbara co , 11,659. 
Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz county, 11,146 
Santa Monica, Los Angeles county, 7,847 
Santa Rosa, Sonoma county, 7,817 
Stockton, San Joaqum county, 23,253. 

Vallejo, Solane county, 11,340. 

Colorado. Population of State, 799,024; 
Indians not taxed. Population by counties 
Adams, 8,892; Arapahoe, 10,263; Archuleta, 
3,302; Baca, 2,516; Bent, 5,043; Boulder, 30,- 
330; Chaffee, 7,622; Chayenne, 3,687; Clear 
Creek, 5, 001; Conejos, 11,285; Costilla, 5,498; 
Custer, 1947; Delta, 13,688; Denver, 213,381; 
Dolores, 642; Douglas, 3,192; Eagle, 2,985; El 
Paso, 43,321, Elbert, 5, 331; Fremont, 18,181; 
Garfield, 10,144; Gilpin, 4,131; Grand, 1,862; 
Gunnison, 5,897; Hinsdale, 646, Huerfano, 13,- 
320; Jackson, 1,0x3, Jefferson, 14,231; Kiowa, 
2,899; Kit Carson, 7,483; La Plate, 10,812, 
Lake, ia,6oo; Larimer, 25,270; Las Animas, 33,- 
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643; Lincoln, 5 , 9^71 Logan, 9.549, Mesa, 22,197; 
Mineral, 1,239; Montezuma, 5,029, Montrose, 
10,291, Morgan, 9,577; Otero, 20,201, Ouray, 
3,514, Park, 2,492; Phillips, 3,i79, Pitkin, 
4,500; Powers, 9,520, Pueblo, 52,223 ; Rio Blanco, 
2,332; Rio Grande, 6,563, Routt, 7.561, Sagua- 
che, 4,160, San Juan, 3,063; San Miguel, 4.700, 
Sedgwuck, 3,061, Summit, 2,003, Teller, 14.351# 
Washington, 6,002, Weld, 39,i77; Yuma, S’, 499 
The following cities in Colorado have a 
population in excess of 5,000 
Boulder, Boulder county, 9,539 
Canon, Fremont county, 5,162. 

Colorado Springs, El Paso county, 29,078 
Cripple Creek, Teller county, 6,206. 

Denver, Denver county, 213,381 
Fort Collins, Larimer county, 8,210. 

Grand Junction, Mesa county, 7,754. 

Greeley, W'eld county, 8,179 
Leadville, Lake county, 7,508. 

Pueblo, Pueblo county, 4 .'! ^95 
Trinidad, Las Animas county, 10,204. 

Connecticut. Population of State, 1,114,756. 
Population by counties Fairfield, 245,322 ; 
Hartford, 250,182, Litchfield, 70,260, Middlesex, 
45.637; New Haven, 337,282, New London, 91,- 
253; Tolland, 26,459; Windham, 48,361. 

The following aties and boroughs in Con- 
necticut have a population in excess of 5,000. 
Ansonia (city), New Haven county, 15,152. 
Bridgeport (city), Fairfield county. 102,054. 
Bristol (borough), Hartford county, 9,527. 
Danbury (city), Fairfield county, 20,234 
Derby (city), New Haven county, 8,991 
Hartford (city), Hartford county, 98,915 
Meriden (city), New Haven county, 27,265 
Middletown (city), Middlesex county, 11,851 
Naugatuck (borough), New Haven county, 
12,722. 

New Britain (city), Hartford county, 43,916. 
New Haven (city). New Haven co, 133,605. 
New London (city), New London co., 19,659. 
Norwalk (city), Fairfield county, 6,954 
Norwich (city), New London county, 20,367. 
Putnam (city), Windham county, 6,637. 
Rockville (city), Tolland county, 7,977. 

South Norwalk (city), Fairfield co, 8,968. 
Stamford (city), Fairfield county, 25,138. 
Torrmgton (borough), Litchfield co, 15,483 
Wallingford (borough), New Haven county, 
8,690. 

Waterbury (city), New Haven co., 73,141. 
Willimantic (city), Windham county, 11,230 
Winsted (borough) Litchfield county, 7,754. 

Delaware. Population of State, 202,322. 
Population by counties- Kent, 32,721; New 
Castle, 123,188;^ Sussex, 46,413 
Population in excess of 5,000 
Wilmington, New Castle county, 87,411. 
Disfrict of Columbia. The population of 
the District is 351,069 The population of 
Washington (city) is 331,069 

Florida. Population of State, 752,619 Pop- 
ulation by counties* Alachua, 34,305; Baker, 
4,805; Bradford, 14,090; Brevard, 4717; Calhoun, 
7,465; Citrus, 6,731, Clay, 6,116; Columbia, 17,- 
689; Dade, ii,933,‘ De Soto, 14,200; Duval, 75,- 
163; Escambia, 3^^5491 Franklin, 5,201 ; Gadsden, 
22,198; Hamilton, 11,825; Hernando, 4,997; 
Hillsboro, 78,374; Holmes, ii,557; Jackson, 29,- 
821; Jefferson, 17,210; Lafayette, 6,710; Lake, 
9,509; Lee, 6,294; Leon, 19,427; Levy, 10,361; 
Liberty, 4,700 ; Madison, 16,9x9; Manatee, 
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9,550 ; Marion, 26,941; Monroe, 21,563, Nassau, 
10,525; Orange, 19,107, Osceola, S,507, Palm 
Beach, 5 , 577 ; Pasco, 7,502, Polk, 24,148, Put- 
nam, 13,096, St John, 13,208, St Lucie, 4,075; 
Santa Rosa, 14,897, Sumter, 6,696, Suwanee, 
18,603, Taylor, 7,103, Volusia, 16,510, Wakulla, 
4,802; Walton, 16,460, Washington, 16,403 
The following cities in Florida have a pop- 
ulation in excess of S,ooo 

Gainesville, Alachua county, 6,183. 
Jacksonville, Duval county, 57,699 
Key West, Monroe county, 19,945. 

Lake City, Columbia county, 5,032. 

Miami, Dade county, 5,471 
Pensacola, Escambia county, 22,922. 

St Augustine, St John county, 5,494 
Tallahassee, Leon county, 5,018 
Tampa, Hillsboro county, 37,782. 

West Tampa, Hillsboro county, 8,258. 

Georgia. Population of State, 2,609,121. 
Population by counties Appling, 12,318, Baker, 
7,973, Baldwin, 18,354; Banks, 11,244, Bartow, 
25,388, Ben Hill, 11,863, Berrien, 22,772, Bibb, 
56,646, Brooks, 23,832; Bryan, 6,702, Bulloch, 
26,464, Burke, 27,268; Butts, 13,624, Calhoun, 


Albany (city), Dougherty county, 8,190. 
Amencus (city), Sumter county, 8,063 
Athens (city), Clarke county, 14,913. 

Atlanta (city), Dekalb and Fulton counties, 

154,839 

Augusta (city), Richmond county, 41,040. 
Brunswick (city), Glynn county, 10,182 
Columbus (city), Muscogee county, 20,554 
Cordele (city), Crisp county, 5,883 
Dalton (city), Whitfield county, 5,324 
Dublin (city), Laurens county, 5,795 
Elberton (city), Elbert countv, 6,483. 
Fitzgerald (aty), Ben Hill county, 5,795 
Gainesville (city). Hall county, 5,925. 

Griffin (city), Spalding county, 7,478 
La Grange (city), Troup county, 5,587. 
Macon (city), Bibb county, 40,665 
Marietta (city), Cobb county, 5,949 
Newnan (city), Coweta county, 5,548 
Rome (city), Floyd county, 12,099 
Savannah (city), Chatham county, 65,064 
Thomasville (town), Thomas county, 6,727 
Valdosta (city), Lowndes county, 7,656. 
Waycross (city). Ware county, 14,485 

Hawaii. Population of the Territory, 191,- 


11,334, Camden, 7,690; Campbell, 10,874, Car- 909 Population by islands Kauai and Niihau, 
roll, 30,855, Catoosa, 7,184, Charlton, 4,722; 23,952; (Dahu, 82,028, Hawaii, 55,382, Kalawao, 
Chatham, 79,690; Chattachooche, 5,586, Chat- 785; Kahoolawe, Lanai, Mam and Molokai, 
tooga, 13,608, Cherokee, 16,661, Clarke, 23,273; 29,762 

Clay, 8,960, Clayton, 10,453, Clinch, 8,424; Cobb, The city of Honolulu has a population of 
28,397; Coffee, 21,953, Colquitt, 19,789, Colum- 52,183; the town of Hilo, Hawaii Island, has a 
bia, 12,328, Coweta, 28,800, Crawfoid, 8,310; population of 6,745. 

Population of State. 325 , 594 : In. 
taxed, 2,154 Population by coun. 
29,o88; Bannock, 19,242, Bear Lake, 
7 - 7 ^', Bingham, 23,306, Blame, 8,387, Boise, 

l2 574-^Fayrtte^i0 0i^6?Flo^^d ’36^^^^^ S.250; Bonner, 13,588; Canyon, 25,323 ; Cossia, 

FrnnkHn 7 , 197 ; Custer, 3.001, Elmore, 4 , 785 : Fremont, 

11,940, Pranlrim, 17,894* I mton, 177^^^ 24606, Idaho, 12,384; Kootenai, 22,7.i'7; Latah, 

mer, 9,237, Glascock, 4,669, Glym 15,720, Gor- ^^,^,1,1, 4,786, Lincoln, 12,676, Nez Perce, 

24,850; Oneida, 15,170, Owyhee, 4,044; Sho- 
Gwinnett, 28,824, Habersham, 10,134, Hall, 25,- cTmnp T'3o6?* Twin Fall*? V/a^hincr+nn 

730, Hancock, 19,189; Haralson. 13,514, Harns, * 3 , 903 , twin J-alls, 13 , 543 , Washington, 

927^ilo”uslon!^|&? Hwln" lai.™ m^°excSs^of ‘fooo^ ^ 

30,169; Jasper, 1^,552; Jeff Davjs, 6,050; Jeffer- \da iV, 3 S 8 


son, 21,379; Jenkins, 11,520, Johnson, 12,897; 
Jones, 13,103; Laurens, 35, 50i ; Lee, 11,679; 
Liberty, 12,924, Lincoln, 8,714, Lowndes, 24,436; 
Lumpkin, 5 , 444 ; McDuffie, 10,325; McIntosh, 
6,442; Macon, 15,016, Madison, 16,851, Marion, 
9,147, Meriwether, 25,180, Miller, 7,986; Milton, 


Coeur d’ Alene, Kootenai, county, 7,291. 
Lewiston, Nez Perce county, 6,043. 
Pocatello, Bannock county, 9,110 
Twin Falls, Twin Falls county, 5,258 

Illinois. Population of State, 5,638,591. 


7,239; Mitchell, 22,114; Monroe, 20,450; Mont- Population bv counties Adams, 64,588; Alexan- 
gomery, 19,638; Morgan, 19,717, Murray, 9,763; der, 22,741; Bond, 17,075, Boone, 15,481; Brown, 
Muscogee, 36,227; Newton, 18,449; Oconee, 10,397; Bureau, 43,975; Calhoun, 8,610; Carroll, 
11,104; Oglethorpe, 18,680; Paulding, 141I24; 18,035; Cass, 17,372; Champaign, 51,829, 
Pickens, 9,041 ; Pierce, 10,749 ; Pike, 19, 495 ; Polk, Christian, 34 , 594 ; Clark, 23,517, Clay, 18,661; 
20,203; Pulaski, 22,835; Putnam, 13,876; Qui^an, Clinton, 22,832; Coles, 34 , 5 X 7 ; Cook, 2,405,233; 
4,594; Rabun, '1,562; Randolph, 18,841; Rich- Crawford, 26,281; Cumberland, 14,281; Dekalb, 
mond, 58,886; Rockdale, 8,916; Schley, 5,213; 33,457 ; Dewitt, 18,906 ; Douglas, 19,591 , Dupage, 
Screven, 20,202; Spalding, 19,741; Stephens, 33,432; Edgar, 27,336; Edwards, 10,049; Effing- 
9,728; Stewart, 13 , 437 ; Sumter, 29,092, Talbot, ham, 20,055 > Fayette, 28,075; Ford, 17,096; 
11,696; Taliaferro, 8,706; Tattnall, 18,569, Tay- Franklin, 25,943; Fulton, 49 , 549 ; Gallatin, 14,- 
lor, io,8'3Q; Telfair, 13,288; Terrell, 22,003; 628; Greene, 22,363; Grundy, 24,162; Hamilton, 
Thomas, 29,071; Tift, 11487; Toombs, 11,206; 18,227; Hancock. 30,638, Hardin, 7,015; Hen- 
Towns, 3,932; Troup, 20,228; Turner, 10,075; derson, 9,724; Henry, 41,736; Iroquois, 35 , 543 ; 
Twiggs, 10,736; Union, 6,918; Upson, 12,757; Jackson, 35 , 143 ; Jasper, i 8 ,X 57 ; Jefferson, 29,- 
Walker, 18.692, Walton, 25 , 393 ; Ware, 22,957; iii; Jersey, 13 , 954 ;^Jo Daviess, 22,657, Johnson, 
Warren, 11,860; Washington, 28,174; Wayne, 14,331; Kane, 91,862, Kankakee, 40,752; Ken- 
13,069; Webster, 6,151 ; White, 5,110; Whitfield, io» 777 ; Knox, 46,159; Lake, 55,058'; La- 

15,934; Wilcox, 13,486; Wilkes, 23,441; Wilkxn- salle, 90,132; Lawrence, 22,661* Lee, 27,750; 
son, 10,078; Worth, 19,147 Livingston, 40,465; Logan, 30,216; McDonough, 

The following cities and towns in Georgia 26,887; McHenry, 32,509; McLean, 68,008; 
have a population in excess of 5,000: Macon, 54,186; Macoupin, 50,685; Madison, 80.- 
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847; Marion, 35,094; Marshall, 15,679; Mason, 
17,377; Massac, 14,200, Menard, 12,790, Mercer, 
19,723; Monroe, 13,508, Montgomery, 3S,3ii; 
Morgan, 34,420 ; Moultrie, 14,630; Ogle, 27,- 
864; Peona, 100,255, Perry, 22,088; Platt, 16,- 
376; Pike, 28,622; Pope, 11,2m, Pulaski, 15,650; 
Putnam, 7,561, Randolph, 29,120; Richland, 15,- 
970; Rock Island, 70,404; St Clair, 119,870; 
Salme, 30,204; Sangamon, 91,024, Schuyler, 14,- 
852; Scott, 10,067; Shelby, 31,693; Stark, 10,098; 
Stephenson, 36,821, Tazewell, 34,027, Union, 
21,856; Vermilion, 77,996; Wabash, 14,913; 
23,313; Washington, 18,759; Wayne, 25,697; 
White, 23,052; Whiteside, 34,507, Will, 84,371; 
Williamson, 45,098; Winnebago, 63,153; Wood- 
ford 20,506. 

The following cities, towns and villages in 
Illinois have a population in excess of 5,000: 
Alton (city), Madison county, 17,528 
Aurora (aty), Kane county, 29,807. 
Beardstown (city), Cass county, 6,107. 
Belleville (city), St Clair county, 21,122. 
Belvidere (city), Boone county, 7,253 
Berwyn (city). Cook county, 5,841. 
Bloomington (city), McLean county, 25,768. 
Blue Island (village). Cook county, 8,043. 
Cairo (city), Alexander county, 14,548. 
Canton (city), Fulton county, 10,453 
Carbondale (aty), Jackson county, 5,411 
Centralia (city), Clinton and Marion coun- 
ties, 9,080 

Campaign (city), Campaign county, 12,421. 
Charleston (city), Coles county, 5,884 
Chicago (city), (3ook county, 2,185,283 
(Chicago Haghts (city), Cook county, 14,525. 
Cicero (town). Cook county, 14,557- 
Clinton (city), Dewitt county, 5,165 
Collinsville (aty), Madison county, 7,478 
Danville (city), Vermilion county, 27,871. 
Decatur (dty), Macon county, 3i>i40. 
Dekalb (city), Dekalb county, 8,102 
Dixon (city), Lee county, 7,216. 

Duquoin (city), Perry county, 5,454- 
East St Louis (city), St Clair co., s8,547 
Edwardsville (city), Madison county, 5,oi4- 
Elgin (city). Cook and Kane counties, 25,976. 
Evanston (city). Cook county, 24,978'. 
Forest Park (village), Cook county, 6,594, 
Freeport (city), Stephenson county, 17,567 
Galesburg, (city), Knox county, 22,089. 
Granite (city), Madison county, 9,903 
Harnsburg (city), Saline county, 5,309. 
Harvey (city), Cook county, 7.227. 

Harrin (city), Williamson county, 6,861. 
Jacksonville (city), Morgan county, 15,326. 
Joliet (city), Will county, 34,670 
Kankakee (city), Kankakee county, 13,986. 
Kewanee (city), Hen^ county, 9,307. 

La Grange (village), (Zook county, 5,282. 
Lasalle (city), Lasalle county, ii,S37. 
Lincoln (city), Logan county, 10,829. 
Litchfield (city), Montgomery county, 5,971. 
Macomb (city), McDonough county, 5,774. 
Madison (village), Madison county, 5,04^ 
Marion (city), Williamson county, 7,093. 
Mattoon (city). Coles county, 11,456. 
Maywood (village), Cook county, 8,033. 
Moline (city), Rock Island county, 24,199. 
Monmouth (city), Warren county, 9,128 
Mt. Carmel (city), Wabash county, 6,934. 
Mt. Vernon (city), Jefferson county, 8,007. 
Murphysboro (city), Jackson county, 7,485. 
Oak Park (village), Cook county, 19,4^4 
OIney (city), Richland county, 5, on 


Ottawa (city) , Lasalle county, 9,535- 
Pana (city), Christian count>, 6,055. 

Pans (aty), Edgar count}, 7,664 . 

Pekin (city), Tazewell county, 9,897- 
Peoria (city), Peoria county, 66,950. 

Peru (city), Lasalle county, 7,984 
Pontiac (city), Livingston county, 6,090 
Quincy (city), Adams county, 36,587. 

Rock Island (city), Rock Island co, 24,335 
Rockford (city), Winnebago county, 45,40i 
Springfield (city), Sangamon county, 51,0^5 
Spring Valley (city). Bureau county, 7,035 
Staunton (city), Macoupin county, 5,048 
Sterling (city), Whiteside county, 7,467 
Streator (city), Lasalle county, 14,253. 
Taylorville (city), Christian county, 5,446. 
Urbana (city). Champaign county, 8,245 
Waukegan (city), Lake county, 16,069. 

Indiana. Population of State, 2,700,876 
Population by counties. Adams, 21,840; Allen, 
93,386; Bartholomew, 24,813; Benton, 12,688; 
Blackford, 15,820; Boone, 24,673; Brown, 7,975, 
Carroll, 17,970; Cass, 36,308; Clark, 30,260, 
Clay, 32,535; Clinton, 26,674, Crawford, 12,057, 
Daviess, 27,747, Dearborn, 21,396; Decatur, iS,- 
793; Dekalb, 25,054, Delaware, 51,414; Dubois, 
19.843; Elkhart, 49,008, Fayette, 14,415; Floyd, 
30,293; Fountain, 20,439; Franklin, 15,335, Ful- 
ton, 16,879; Gibson, 30,137, Grant, 51,426, 
Greene, 36,873 ; Hamilton, 27,026 ; Hancock, 19,- 
030; Harnson, 20,232; Hendricks, 20,840, 
Henry, 29,758, Howard, 33,177; Huntington, 28,- 
982; Jackson, 24,727; Jasper, 13,044; Jay, 24,961 , 
Jefferson, 20,483, Jennings, 14,203; Johnson, 20,- 
934, Knox, 39,183; Kosausko, 27,936, Lagrange, 
15,148, Lake, 82,864; Laporte, 45,797; Lawrence, 
30,625; Madison, 65,224, Marion 263,661; Mar- 
shall, 24,175; Martin 12,950; Miami, 29,350, 
Monroe, 23,426, Montgomery, 29,296; Morgan, 
21,182; Newton, 10,504, Noble, 24, oo* ; Ohio, 
4,329; Orange, 17,192, Owen, 14,053; Parke, 22,- 
214, Perry, 18,078, Pike, 19,684, Porter, 20,540; 
Posey, 21,670; Pulaski, 13,312; Putnam, 20,520, 
Randolph, 29,013; Ripley, 19,452; Rush, 19,349; 
St Joseph, 84,312; Scott, 8,323; Selby, 26,802; 
Spencer, 20,676 ; Starke, 10,567 ; Steuben, 14,274 , 
Sullivan, 32,439, Switzerland, 9,914; Tippeca- 
noe, 40,063; Tipton, 17,459; Union, 6,260, Van- 
derburg, 77,438; Vermilion, 18,865; Vigo, 87,- 
930; Wabash, 26,926; Warren, 10,899; Warrick, 
21,911; Washington, 17,445; Wayne, 43,757, 
Wells, 22,418; White, 17,602; Whitley, 16,892. 

The following cities in Indiana have a popu- 
lation in excess of 5,000 

Alexandria, Madison county, 5,096. 

Anderson, Madison county, 22,4j76. 

Bedford, Lawrence county, 8,710. 

Bloomington, Monroe county, 8,838. 

Brazil, Clay county, 9,340 
Clinton, Vermilion county, 6,229. 

Columbus, Bartholomew county, 8,813. 
Connersville, Favette county, 7,738. 
Crawfordsville, Montgomery county, 9,371. 
East Chicago, Lake county, 19,098. 

Elkhart, Elkhart county, 19,282. 

Elwood, Madison county, 11,028. 

Evansville, Vanderburg county, 69,647. 

Fort Wayne, Allen county, 63,933. 

Frankfort, Clinton county, 8,634 
Gary, Lake county, 16,802. 

Goshen, Elkhart county, 8,514 
Greensburg, Decatur county, 5,420. 

Hammond. Lake county, 20,925. 

Hartford, Blackford county, 0,187. 
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Huntington, Huntington county, 10,272. 
Indianapolis, Marion county, 233,650 
Jeffersonville, Clark county, 10,412 
Kokomo, Hoivard county, 17,010 
Lafayette, Tippecanoe county, 20,081. 
Laporte, Laporte county, 10,525 
Lebanon, Boone county, 5,474 
Linton, Greene county, 5,906 
Logansport, Cass county, 19,050 
Madison, Jefferson county, 6,934 
Marion, Grant county, 19,359. 

Michigan City, Laporte county, 19,027. 
Mishawaka, St Joseph county, 11,886. 

Mount Vernon, Posey County, 5,563 
Muncie, Delaware county, 24,005 
New Albany, Floyd county, 20,629 
New Castle, Henry county, 9,446. 
Noblesville, Hamilton county, 5,073. 

Peru, Miami county, 10,910 
Portland, Jay county, 5,130 
Princeton, Gibson county, 6,448 
Richmond, Wayne county, 22,324- 
Seymour, Jackson county, 6,305. 

Shelbyville, Shelby county, 9,500. 

South Bend, St Joseph county, 53,684. 
Terre Haute, Vigo county, 58,157. 
Valparaiso, Porter county, 6,987. 

Vincennes, Knox county, 14,895. 

Wabash, Wabash county, 8,687 
Washington, Daviess county, 7,854. 

Whiting, Lake county, 6,587. 

Iowa. Population of State, 2,224,771, Pop 
ulation by counties * Adair, 14,420 ; Adams, 10, 
998; Allamakee, 17,328; Appanoose, 28,701 
Audubon, 12,671, Benton, 23,156; Blackhaw 
44,865; Boone, 27,626; Bremer, 15,834; Buch 
anan, 19,748; Buena Vista, 15,981; Butler, 17, 
119; Calhoun, 17,090; Carroll, 20,117, Cass, 19, 
047, Cedar, 17,765, Cerro Gordo, 25,011; Chero 
kee, 16,741; Chickasaw, 15,375 J Clarke, 10,736 
Clay, 12,760; Clayton, 25,576, Clinton, 45,394 
Crawford, 20,041; Dallas, 23,628; Davis, 13,315 
Decatur, 16,347; Delaware, 17,888; Des Moines 
36,14s; Dickinson, 8,137; Dubuque, 57,450, Em 
met, 9,816; Fayette, 27,919, Floyd, 17,119 
Franklin, 14,780; Fremont, 15,623, Greene,^ 16, 
023; Grundy, 13,574; Guthrie, 17,374,* Hamilton 
19,242; Hancock, 12,731: Hardm, 20,921, Harri 
son, 23,162; Henry, 18,640; Howard, 12,920 
Humboldt, 12,182; Ida, 11,296; Iowa, 18,409 
Jackson, 21,258; Jasper, 27,034; Jefferson, 15, 
951; Johnson, 25,914; Jones, 19,050; Keokuk 
21,160; Kossuth, 21,971; Lee, 36,702; Linn, 60, 
720; Louisa, 12,855; Lucas, 13,462; Lyon, 14, 
624 ; Madison, 15,621 ; Mahaska, 29,860 ; Manor 
22,095; Marshall, 30,279; Mills, iS,8ii; Mitchell 
13,435; Monona, 16,633; Monroe, 25,429; Mont 
gomery, 16,604; Muscatine, 29,505; O’Brien, 17, 
262; Osceola, 0.956; Page, 24,002; Palo Alto, 13, 
845; Plytnoutn, 23,129; Pocahontas, 14,808 
Polk, 110,438; Pottawattamie, 55»832; Powes 
heik, 19,589; Ringgold, 12,904; Sac, 16,555 
Scott, 60,000; Shdby, 16,552; Sioux, 2^,248 
Story, 24,083: Tama, 22,156; Taylor, 10,312 
Union, 16,616; Van Buren, 15,020; Wapello 
37,743; Warren, 18,194; Washington, 19,925 
Wayne, 16,184; Webster, 34,629; Winnebago 
11,914; Winnesheik, 21,729; Woodbury, 67,616 
Worth, 9,950; Wright, 17,951* 

The following cities and towns in Iowa have 
a population in excess of 5,000 

Boone (city), Boone county, 10,347* 
Burlington (city), Des Moines co, 24,324. 
Cedar Falls (city), Blackhawk co, 5,012 


OF STATES 

Cedar Rapids (city), Linn county, 32,811. 
Centerville (cit>), Appanoose county, 6,936. 
Charles City (city), Floyd county, 5,892. 
Clinton (cit};, Clinton county, 25,577 
Council Bluffs (city), Pottawattamie county, 
29,292. 

Creston (city), Ll^mon county, 6,924. 
Davenport (city), Scott county, 43,028. 

Des Moines (city), Polk county, 86,368 
Dubuque (cit>), Dubuque county, 38,494. 
Fort Dodge (city), Webster county, 15,543. 
Fort Madison (city), Lee county, 8,900 
Grmnell (city), Poweshiek county, 5,036. 

Iowa City (city), Johnson county, 10,091. 
Keokuk (cit>), Lee county, 14,008. 
Marshalltown (city), Marshall co., 13,374. 
Mason City (city), Cerro Gordo co , 11,230. 
Muscatine (city), Muscatine county, 16,178. 
Oelwein (city), Fayette county, 6,028 
Oskaloosa (city), Mahaska county, 9,466. 
Ottumwa (town), Wapelle county, 22,012. 
Sioux City (city), Woodbury county, 47,828. 
Waterloo (city), Blackhawk county, 26,693. 
Webster City (city), Hamilton county, 5,208 

Kansas. Population of State, 1,690,949 
Population by counties Allen, 27,640; Ander- 
son, 13,829, Atchison, 28,130, Barber, 9,916; 
Barton, 17,876; Bourbon, 24,007; Brown, 21,- 
314; Butler, 23,059; Chase, 7>527, Chautauqua, 
11,420; Cherokee, 38,162; Cheyenne, 4248; 
Clark, 4,093 ; Clay, 15,251 ; Cloud, 18,388 ; Coffey, 
15,205; Comanche, 3^281; Cowley, 3i,79o; Craw- 
ford, 51,178, Decator, 8,976; Dickinson, 24,361; 
Doniphan, 14422; Douglas, 24,724; Edwards, 
7,033; Elk, 10128; Elhs, 12,170; Ellsworth, 10,- 
444, Fmney, 6,908; Ford, 11,393; Franklin, 20,- 
884; Geary, 12,68’r; Gove, 6,044; Graham, 8,700; 
Grant, 1,087; Gray, 3»i2i; Greeley, 1,335; Green- 
wood, 16,060; Hamilton, 3,360; Harper, 14,748; 
Harvey, 19,200; Haskell, 993; Hodgeman,* 2,930; 
Jackson, 16,861; Jefferson, 15,826; Jewell, 18,- 
148, Johnson, 18,288; Kearny, 3,206; Kingman, 
13,380; Kiowa, 6,174; Labette, 31,423, Lane, 
2,003; Leavenworth, 41,207; Lincoln, 10,142; 
Lmn, 14,735; Logan, 4240; Lyon, 24927; Mc- 
Pherson, 21,521, Marion, 22,415; Marshall, 23,- 
880; Meade, 5,055; Miami, 20,030; Mitchell, 
14,089; Montgomery, 49474 » Morris, 12,397; 
Morton, 1,333'* Nemaha, 19,072; Neesho, 23,754; 
Ness, 5,883; Norton, 11,614; Osage, 19,905; Os- 
borne, 12,827; Ottawa, 11,811; Pawnee, 8,859; 
Phillms, 14,150; Pottawatomie, 17,522; Pratt, 
11,150; Rawlins, 6380- Reno, 37,853; Republic, 
17,447; Rice, 15,100; Riley, 15,783; Kooks, ii,- 
282; Rush, 7,826, Russell, 10,800; Saline, 20,338 ; 
Scott, 3,047; Sedgwick, 73,095; Seward, 4091; 
Shawnee, 61,874; Sheridan, 5)^5 1; Sherman, 
4549; Smith, 15,365; Stafford, 12,510, Stanton, 
1,034; Stevens, 2,453; Sumner, 30,654, Thomas, 
5,455; Trego, 5,398; Wabaunsee, 12,721; Wal- 
lace, 2,759; Washington, 20,229; Wichita, 2,006; 
Wilson, 19,810; Woodson, 9,45o; Wyandotte, 
ioo,o68i 

The following cities in Kansas have a popu- 
lation m excess of 5,000 

Arkansas City, Crowley county, 7,508 
Atchison, Atchison county, 16,429. 

Chanute, Neoshe county, 9272, 

Coffeyyille, Montgomery county, 12,687. 
Emporia, Lyon county, 9,058. 

Fort Scott, Bourbon county, 10,463. 

Galena, Cherokee county, 6,096 
Hutchinson, Reno county, 16,364. 
Independence, Montgomery county, 10,480. 
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lola, Allen county, 9,032 
Junction, Geary county, 5,598 
Kansas City, Wyandotte county, 82,331 
Lawrence, Douglas county, 12,374 
Leavenworth, Leavenworth county, 193 ^ 3 - 
Manhattan, Riley county, 5,722 
Newton, Harvey county, 7,862. 

Ottawa, Franklin county, 7,650 
Parsons, Labette county, 12,463. 

Pittsburg, Crawford county, I4j755- 
Rosedale, Wyandotte county, 5,960. 

Salma, Saline county, 9,688. 

Topeka, Shawnee county, 43,684 
Wellin^on, Sumner county, 7»034- 
Wichita, Sedgwick county, 52,450. 

Winfield, Crowley county, 6,700. 

Kentucky. Population of the State, 2,289,- 
90s Population by counties. Adair, 16,503; 
Allen, 14,882, Anderson, 10,146; Ballard, 12,690; 
Barren, 25,293; Bath, 13,988; Bell, 28,447; 
Boone, 9,420; Bourbon, 17,4^2; Boyd, 23,444; 
Boyle, 14,668; Bracken, 10,308; Breathitt, 17,- 
540; Breckinridge, 21,034; Bullitt, 9,487; Butler, 
iS,So5; Caldwell, 14,063; Calloway, 19,867; 
Campbell, 59,369; Carlisle, 9,048; Carroll, 8,110; 
Carter, 21,^; Casey, 15,479; Christian, 38,- 
845; Clark, 17,987; Clay, 17,789; Clinton, 
8,153; Crittenden, 13,296; Cumberland, 9,846; 
Daviess, 41,020; Edmonson, 10,469; Elliott, 
9,814; Estill, 12,273, Fayette, 47,7iS; Flem- 
ing, 16,066; Floyd, iS,623; Franklin, 21,135; 
Fulton, 14,114, Gallatin, 4,697; Garrard, 11,894; 
Grant, 10,581; Graves, 33,539, Grayson, 19,958; 
Green, 11,871; Greenup, 18,475, Hancock, 8,512; 
Hardin, 22,696; Harlan, 10,566, Harrison, 16,- 
873; Hart, 18,173; Henderson, 29,352, Henry, 
13,716, Hickman, ii,75o; Hopkins, 34, ^pi; 
Jackson, 10,734; Jefferson, 262,920, Jessamine, 
12,613; Johnson, 17,482; Kenton, 70,355; Knott, 
10,791; Knox, 22,116; Larue, 10,701, Laurel, la- 
872; Lawrence, 20,067; Lee, 9,53i; Leslie, 8,970; 
Letcher, 10,623; Lewis, 16,887; Lincoln, 17,897; 
Livingston, 10,627, Logan, 24,977; Lyon, 9,423; 
McCracken, 35,064; McLean, 13,241, Madison, 
26,951; Magoffin, 13,654; Marion, 16,330, Mar- 
shall, 15,771; Martin, 7,291; Mason, iS,6ii; 
Meade, 9,783; Menifee, 6,153; Mercer, 14,063; 
Metcalfe, 10,453; Monroe, 13,663; Montgomery, 
12,868; Morgan, 16,259; Muhlenberg, 28,598; 
Nelson, 16,830; Nicholas, 10,601, Ohio, 27,042; 
Oldham, 7,248, Owen, 14,248; Owsley, 7,979; 
Pendleton, 11,985; Perry, 11,255, Pike, 31,079; 
Powell, 6,268; Pulaski, 35,986, Robertson, 4,121; 
Rockcastle, 14,473; Rowan, 9,438; Russell, 10,- 
861; Scott, 16,956; Selby, 18,041, Simpson, ii,- 
460; Spencer, 7,567; Taylor, 11,961; Todd, 16,- 
488; Trigg, 14,539; Trimble, 6,512, Union, 19,- 
886; Warren, 30,579; Washington, 13,940; 
Wayne, i7,Si8; Webster, 20,974; Whitley, 31,- 
9S2; Wolfe, 9,864; Woodford, 12,571 

The following cities in Kentucky have a 
population in excess of 5,000 
Ashland, Boyd county, 8,688. 

Bellevue, Campbell county, 6,683. 

Bowling Green, Warren county, 9,173. 
Covington, Kenton county, 53,270. 

Danville, Boyle county, 5,420. 

Da3d:on, Campbell county, 6,979. 

Frankfort, Franklin county, 10,465 
Henderson, Henderson county, 11,452. 
Hopkinsville, Christian county, 9,419 
Lexington, Fayette county, 35,099 
Louisville, Jefferson county, 223,928. 
Mayfield, Graves countv, 5,916 


Ma^sville, Mason county, 6,141. 

Middlesboro, Bell county, 7,305 
Newport, Campbell county, 30,309. 
Owensboro, Davies county, 16,011 
Paducah, McCracken county, 22,760 
Pans, Bourbon county, 5-859- 
Richmond, Madison county, 5,340 
Winchester, Clark county, 7,156. 

Louisiana. Population of the State, 1,656,- 
388 Population by parishes Acadia, 31,847; 
Ascension, 23,887, Assumption, 24,128; Avoy- 
elles, 34,102; Bienville, 21,776, Bossier, 21,738; 
Caddo, 58,200, Calcasieu, 62,767, Caldwell, 
8,593; Cameron, 4,288; Catahoula, 10,415, Clai- 
borne, 25,050 , Concordia, 1427S , De Soto, 27,689 ; 
East Baton Rouge, 34,58*0, East Carroll, 11,637; 
East Feliciana, 20,055, Franklin, 11,989, Grant, 
15-958, Iberia, 31,262, Iberville, 30,954; Jackson, 
I3 j8i 3, Jefferson, 18,247; LaSalle, 9,402, Lafay- 
ette, 28,733 » Lafourche, 33>lli> Lincoln, 18,485; 
Livingston, 10,627, Madison, 10,676; Morehouse, 
18,786, Natchitoches, 36,455; Orleans, 339,- 
075 ; Ouachita, 25,830 ; Plaquemines, 12,524 ; 
Pomte Coupee, 25,289, Rapides, 44*545; Ked 
River, 11.402, Richland, 15,769; Sabine, 19,874; 
St Bernard, 5,277; St. Charles, 11,207, St. 
Helena, 9,172; St James, 23,009; St John the 
Baptist, 14,338, St Landry, 66,661; St Martin, 
23,070; St. Mary, 39.368; St Tammany, 18,917; 
Tangipahoa, 29,160, Tensas, 17,060, Terrebonne, 
28,320, Union, 20,451, Vermilion, 26,390; Ver- 
non, 17.384, Washington, 18,886, Webster, 19,- 
186, West Baton Rouge, 12,636, West Carroll, 
6,249; West Feliciana, 13,449; Winn, 18,357 
The following cities and towns in Louisiana 
have a population in excess of 5,000^ 

Alexandria (city), Rapides parish, 11,213. 
Baton Rouge (city). East Baton Rouge 
parish, 14,897 

Crowley (city), Acadia parish, 5,099- 
Houma (town), Terrebonne parish, 5,024 
LaFayette (town), LaFayette parish, 6,392. 
Lake Charles (city), Calcasieu parish, 11,449. 
Monroe (city), Ouachita parish, 10,209 
Morgan City (city), St Mary parish, 5,477. 
New Orleans (city), Orleans parish, 339,075. 
Shreveport (city), Caddo parish, 28,015, 

Maine. Population of the State, 742,731, 
Population by counties. Androscoggin, 59,822; 
Aroostook, 74,664; Cumberland, 112,014, Frank- 
lin, 19,119; Hancock, 35,575; Kennebec. 62,863; 
Knox, 28,981, Lincoln, 18,216, Oxford, 36,250; 
Penobscot, 85,285 ; Piscataquis, 19,887 ; Saga- 
dahoc, 18,574; Somerset, 36,301, Waldo, 23,- 
383; Washin^on, 42,905; York, 68,526. 

The following cities and villages in Maine 
have a population in excess of 5,000 

Auburn (city), Androscoggin county, 15,064. 
Augusta (city), Kennebec county, 13,211. 
Bangor (city), Penobscot county, 24,8*03. 
Bath (city), Sagadahoc county, 9*396. 
Biddeford (city), York county, 17,079 
Brewer (city), Penobscot county, 5,667, 
Brunswick, (village), Cumberland co., 5,341. 
Calais (city), Washington county, 6,116. 
Gardiner (city), Kennebec county, 5,311, 
Lewiston (aty). Androscoggin co, 26,247 
Old Town (city), Penobscot county, 6,317 
Portland (city), Cumberland county, 58,571. 
Rockford (city), Knox county, 8,174. 
Rumford Falls (village) Oxford co., 5,427. 
Saco (city), York county, 6,583 
South Portland (city) , Cumberland co., 7,471. 
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Watemlle (city), Kennebec county, 11,458. 
Westbrook (aty), Cumberland co, 8,281 
Maryland. Population of the State, 1,295,- 
346. Population by counties Allegany, 62,411; 
Anne Arundel, 39,553; Baltimore, 122,349; Bal- 
timore City, 558,485, Calvert, 10,325, Caroline, 
19,216; Carroll, 33,934,* Cecil, 23,759, Charles, 
16,386; Dorchester, 28,669, Frederick, 52,673; 
Garrett, 20,105; Harford, 27,965; Howard, 10,- 
106, Kent, 16,957; Montgomery, 32,089, Prince 
Georges , 36,147; Queen Anne, 16,839, St 
Marys, 17,030; Somerset, 26,455; Talbot, 19,- 
620, Washington, 49,617; Wicomico, 26,815; 
Worcester, 2i,8'4i 

The following cities and towns in Maryland 
have a population in excess of 5,000* 

Annapolis (city), Anne Arundel co, 8,609. 
Baltimore (city), Baltimore City, 558,485. 
Cambndge (townj, Dorchester co, 6,407. 
Cumberland (city) Allegany county, 21,839. 
Fredenck (city), Frederick county, 10,411. 
Frostburg (town), Allegany county, 6,028 
Hagerstown (city), Washington co, 16,507 
Salisbury (town), Wicomico county, 6,690. 

Massachusetts. Population of the State, 
3,366^416 Population by counties Barnstable, 
27,542, Berkshire, 105,259; Bristol, 318,573; 
Dukes, 4,504; Essex, 436,477, Franklin, 4?,6oo; 
Hampden, 231,369, Hampshire, 63,327; Middle- 
sex, 669,915; Nantucket, 2,962; Norfolk, 187,- 
S06, Plymouth, 144,337; Suffolk, 731,388; Wor- 
cester, 399,657. 

The following cities and towns in Massachu^ 
setts have a population in excess of 5,000: 
Arlington (town), Middlesex co, 11,187. 
Adams (town), Berkshire county, 13,026. 
Amesbury, (town), Essex county, 9,894. 
Amherst (town), Hampshire county, 5,112 
Andover (town), Essex county, 7,301. 
Arlington (town), Middlesex county, 11,187. 
Athol (town), Worcester county, 8,536 
Attleborough (town), Bristol county, 16,215. 
Belmont (town), Middlesex county, 5,542. 
Beverly (city), Essex county, 18,650. 
Blackstone (town), Worcester co., 5,648. 
Boston (city), Suffolk county, 670,585, 
Braintree (town), Norfolk county, 8,066 
Bridgewater (town), Plymouth co, 7,688. 
Brockton (city), Plymouth county, 56,878. 
Brookline (town), Norfolk county, 27,792. 
Cambridge (city), Middlesex county, 104,839. 
Chelmsford (town), Middlesex co, 5, 010. 
Chelsea (city), Suffolk county, 32,452. 
Chicopee (aty), Hampden county, 25,401. 
Clinton (town), Worcester county, I3,07S- 
Concord (town), Middlesex county, 6,421. 
Danvers (town), Essex county, 9,407. 
Dedliam (town), Norfolk county, 9,284. 
Easthampton (town), Hampshire co., 8,524- 
Easton (town), Bristol county, 5,139. 

Everett (ci^), Middlesex county, 33>484. 
Eairhaven (town), Bristol county, 5,122. 

Fall River (city), Bristol county, 119,295* 
Fitchburg (city), Worcester county, 37,826 
Framingham (town), Middlesex co., 12,948 
Franklin (town), Norfolk county, 5,641. 
Gardner (town), Worcester county, 14,699. 
Gloucester (city), Essex county, 24,398. 
Grafton (town), Worcester county, 5,705. 
Great Barrington (town), Berkshire county, 
5,926, 

Greenfield (town), Franklin county, 10,427. 
Haverhill (city), Essex county, 44,ii5* 
Holyoke (city), Hampden county, 57,730. 
YB '75^ 


Hudson (town), Middlesex county, 6,743. 
Hyde Park (town), Norfolk county, iS,S07* 
Ipswich (town), Essex county, 5,777. 
Lawrence (city), Essex county, 85,892. 
Leomimster (town), Worcester co, 17,580. 
Lowell (city), Middlesex county, 106,294. 
Lynn (city), Essex county, 89,336 
Malden (city), Middlesex county, 44,404. 
Mansfield (town), Bristol county, 5,183 
Marblehead (town), Essex county, 7,338. 
Marborough (city), Middlesex co., 14,579* 
Maynard (town), Middlesex county, 6,390. 
Medford (city), Middlesex county, 23,150 
Melrose (aty), Middlesex county, 

Methuen (town), Essex county, 11,448. 
Middleborough (town), Plymouth co., 8,214. 
Milford (town), Worcester county, 13,055. 
Milton (town), Norfolk county, 7,924 
Montague (town), Franklin county, 6,866. 
Natick (town), Middlesex county, 9,866 
Needham (town), Norfolk county, 5,026. 

New Bedford (city), Bristol county, 96,652. 
Newburyport (city), Essex county, 14,949 
Newton (city), Middlesex county, 39,806. 
North Adams (city), Berkshire county, 22,01. 
North Andover (town), Essex county, 5,529. 
North Attleborough (town), Bristol county, 
9,562. 

Northampton (city), Hampshire co., 19,4: 
Northbridge (town), Worcester county, 0,80; 
Norwood (town), Norfolk county, 8,014 
Orange (town), Franklin county, 5, 282. 
Palmer (town), Hampden county, 8,610 
Peabody (town), Essex county, 15,721. 
Pittsfield (city), Berkshire county, 32,121. 
Plymouth (town), Plymouth co, 12,141. 
Quincy (city), Norfolk county, 32,642. 
Reading (town), Middlesex co., 5,818. 
Revere (town), Suffolk countv, 18,219. 
Rockland (town), Plymouth co, 6,928 
Salem (city), Essex county, 43,697. 

Saugus (town), Essex county, 8,047 
Somerville (city), Middlesex co., 77,236. 
Southbndge (town), Worcester co., 12,592 
Spencer (town), Worcester county, 6,740 
Springfield (city), Hampton county, ^,926. 
Stoneham (town), Middlesex county, 7,090. 
Stoughton (town), Norfolk county, 0,316. 
Swampscott (town), Essex county, 6,204 
Taunton (city), Bristol county, 34,259 
Wakefield (town), Middlesex county, 11,404. 
Waltham (city), Middlesex county, 27,834. 
Ware (town). Hampshire county, 8,774, 
Watertown (town), Middlesex co„ 12,875. 
Webster (town), Worcester county, 11,509. 
Wellsley (town), Norfolk county, 5,413 
West Springfield (town), Hampden county, 
9,224. 

Westborough (town), Worcester co., 5,446 
Westfield (town), Hampden co , 16,044. 
Weymouth (town), Norfolk county, 12,895 
Whitman (town), Plymouth county, 7,292. 
Winchendon (town), Worcester co , 5,678 
Winchester (tovm), Middlesex co., 9,309. 
Winthrop (town), Suffolk county, 10,132. 
Woburn (city), Middlesex county, 15,308. 
Worcester (city), Worcester co, I45 j^6. 

Michigan. Population of State, 2,810,173. 
Population by counties: Alcona, 5 j 703; Alger, 
7,675; Allegan, 39,819; Alpena, 19,965; Antrim, 
15,692; Arenac, 9,640; Baraga, 6,127; Barry, 
22,633; Bay, 68,238; Benzie, 10,638; Berrien, 
53,622; Branch, 25,605; Calhoun, 56,638; Cass, 
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20624; Charlevoix, I9,i57; Cheboygan, 17,872; 
Chippe'wa, 24,472, Clare, 9,240; Clinton, 23,129; 
Crawford, 3,934, Delta, 30,108, Dickinson, 20,- 
524, Eaton, 30,499, Emmet, 18,561; Genesee, 64,- 
555; Gladwin, 8,413, Gogebic, 23,333, Grand 
Traverse, 23,784, Gratiot, 28,820, Hillsdale, 29,- 
673, Houghton, 88,098, Huron, 34,758, Ingram, 
53,310, Ionia, 33,550; Iosco, 9,753; Iron, 15,- 
164, Isabella, 23,029, Jackson, 53, 420; Kalama- 
zoo, 60,427, Kalkasca, 8,097, Kent, I59,I45, 
Keweenaw, 7,158, Lake, 4,939; Lapeer, 26,033; 
Leelanau, 10,608; Lenawee, 47,907, Livingston, 
17,736, Luce, 4,004; Mackinac, 9,249, Macomb, 
32,606, Manistee, 26,688, Marquette, 4^,739; 
Mason, 21,832, Mecosta, 19.466, Menominee, 
25,648, Midland, 14,005; Missaukee, 10,606; 
Monroe, 32,917; Montcalm, 32,069; Montmor- 
ency, 3,755; Muskegon, 40,577; Newaygo, 19,220; 
Oakland, 49,576, Oceana, 18,379, Ogemaw, 
8,907; Ontonagon, 8,650; Osceola, 17,889, Osco- 
da, 2,027 ; Ostego, 6,552 ; Ottawa, 45,301 ; Presque 
Isle, 11,249, Roscommon, 2,274; Saginaw, 
89,290; St Clair, 52,341; St Joseph, 25,499; 
Samlae, 33,930 ; Schoolcraft, 8,681 , Shiawassee, 
33,246; Tuscola, 34,913; Van Buren, 33,185; 
V’p'ihtenaw, 44,714; Wayne, 53i,S9i; Wexford, 
20,769. 

Ine following cities and villages in Mich- 
igan have a population in excess of 5,000. 
Adrian (city), Lenawee county, 10,763 
Albion (city), Calhoun county, 5,833 
Alpena (city), Alpena county, 12,706. 

Ann Arbor (city), Washtenaw co., 14,817. 
Battle Creek (city), Calhoun co , 25,207 
Bay City (city), Bay county, 45,166 
Benton Harbor (city), Bernen co , 9,185. 
Boyne City (city), Charlevoix co , 5,218. 
Cadallac (city), Wexford county, 8,375 
Cheboygan (city), Cheboygan co., 6,859. 
Coldwater (city), Branch county, 5,945 
Detroit (citvL Wayne county, 465,766 
Dowagiac (city), Cass county, 5,088 
Escanaba (aty). Delta county, 13,194. 

Flint (city), Genesee county, 38.550 
Grand Haven (city), Ottawa co, 5,856, 
Grand Rapids (city), Kent county, 112,571. 
Hancock (atv), Houghton county, 8,981. 
Hillsdale (city), Hillsdale county, 5,001. 
Holland (city), Ottawa county, 10,490 
Houghton (village), Houghton co, 5,113. 
Ionia (city), Ionia county, 5,030 
Iron Mountain (city), Dickinson co., 9,216. 
Iron wood (city), Gogebic county, 12,821 
Ishpeming (aty), Marquette co , 12,448. 
Tackson (cit)0^ Jackson county, 31,433. 
Kalamazoo (city), Kalamazoo co , 39,437. 
Lansing (city), Ingram county, 31,229. 
Launum (village), Houghton co, 8,537. 
Ludington (city), Mason county, 9,132 
Manistee (city), Manistee co,, 12,381, 
Marquette (aty), Marquette co., 11,503. 
Menominee^ (city), Menominee co, 10,507. 
Monroe (city), Monroe county, 6,893. 

Mt Clemens (city), Macomb county, 7,707 
Muskegon (city), Muskegon county, 24,062. 
Nagaunee (aty), Marquette co., 8,460 
Niles (city), Berrien county, 5,156. 

Owosse (city), Shiawassee county, 9,639. 
Pontiac (city), Oakland county, 14,532. 

Port Huron (city), St Clair co., 18,863 
Saginaw (city), Saginaw county, 50,510 
St Joseph (city), Bernen county, 5,936 
Sault Ste Marie (city), Chippewa county, 
12,615. 


Three Rivers (city), St. Joseph co , 5,072 
Traverse City (city), Grand Traverse 
county, 12,115 

Wyandotte (city), Wa>ne county, 8,287 
Ypsilanti (city), Washtenaw county, 0,230 

Minnesota. Population of State, 2,075,- 
708, Indians not taxed, 1,332. Population by 
counties Aitkin, 10,371 ; Anoka, 12,493 , Becker, 
18,840, Beltrami, 19.337, Benton, 11,615, Big- 
stone, 9,367, Blue Earth, 29,337, Brown, 20,134, 
Carlton, 17,559, Carver, 17,455; Cass, 11,620, 
Chippewa, 13,458, Chisago, 13,537, Clay, 19,640, 
Clearwater, 6,870; Cook, 1,336; Cottonwood, 
12,651, Crow Wing, 16,861, Dakota, 25,171, 
Dodge, 12,004, Douglas, 17,669; Faribault, 19,- 
949; Fillmore, 25,680, Freeborn, 22,282; (jood- 
hue, 31,637; Grant, 9,114; Hennepin, 333, 480, 
Houston, 14,297, Hubbard, 9,831; Isanti, 12,- 
615; Itasca, 17,208, Jackson, 14,491; Kanabec, 
6,461 ; Kandiyohi, 18,069 ; Kittson, 9,669 ; Kooch- 
iching, 6,431 ; Lac qui Parle, IS.435; Lake, 8,011 ; 
Le Sueur, 18,609, Lincoln, 9,874; Lyon, 15,722; 
McLeod, 18,691, Mahnomen, 3,249; Marshall, 
16,338; Martin, 17,518; Meeker, 17,022, Mille 
Lacs, 10,705 ; Morrison, 24,053 ; Mower, 22,640 ; 
Murray, ii,7S5; Nicollet, 14,125; Nobles, 15.210; 
Norman, 13,446, Olmsted, 22,497; Otter Tail, 
46,036; Pine, 15,878. Pipestone, 9,553 ? Polk, 
36,001; Pope, 12,740, Ramsey, 223,075; Red 
Lake, 15,940; Redwood, 18,425, Renville, 23,123; 
Rice, 25,911; Rock, 10,222, Roseau, 11,338, St. 
Louis, 163,274, Scott, 14,888, Sherbourne, 8,136; 
Sibley, 15.540; Stearns, 47,733, Steele, 16,146; 
Stevens, 8,293; Swift, 12,949, Todd, 23,407; 
Traverse, 8,049, Wabasha, 18,554; Wadena, 
8,652; Waseca, 13,466; Washington, 26,013; 
Watonwan, 11,382, Wilkm, 9,063; Winona, 33“ 
398; Wright, 28,082; Yellow Medicine, 15,406. 

The following cities and villages in Minne- 
sota have a population in excess of 5,000: 
Albert Lea (city), Freeborn county, 6,192 
Austin (city), Mower county, 6,960. 

Bemidji (city), Beltrami county, 5,099 
Brainerd (city), Crow Wing county, 8,526 
Chisholm, (village), St Louis county, 7,684. 
Cloquet (city), Carlton county, 7,031. 
Crooston (city), Polk county, 7,559* 

Duluth (city), St Louis county, 78,466. 
Faribault (city). Rice county, 9,001 
Fergus Falls (city), Otter Tail county, 6,887- 
Hibbing (village), St Louis county, 8,832 
Little Falls (city), Morrison county, 6,078- 
Manketo (city), Blue Earth county, 10,365 
Minneapolis (city), Hennepin co„ 301,408. 
New Ulm (city), Brown county, 5,648 
Owaronna (city), Steele county, 5,658. 

Red Wing (city), Goodhue county, 9,048. 
Rochester (city), Olmsted county, 7,844. 

St. Cloud (city), Benton, Sherbourne and 
Stearns counties, 10,600 
St. Paul (city), Ramsey county, 214,744 
Stillwater (city), Washington county, 10,198. 
Virginia (city), St Louis county, 10,473. 
Winona (city), Winona county, 18,583 

Mississippi. Population of State, 1,797,114- 
Population by counties Adams, 25,265 , Alcorn,. 
18,159; Amite, 22,954; Attala, 28,851; Benton,. 
10,245, BoHver, 48,905; Calhoun, 17,726; Car- 
roll, 23,139 ; Chickasaw, 22,846 ; Choctaw, 14,357 ; 
Claihorne, 17,403; Clarke, 21,030; Clay, 20,203; 
Coahoma, 34,217; Copiah, 35,QI4; Covington,. 
16,909; De Soto, 23,130; Forrest, 20,722, Frank- 
hn, 15,193; George, 6,5^; Greene, 6,050; Gren- 
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ada, 11,207; Hancock, 11,207; Harrison, 34,658; 
Hinds, 63,726, Holmes, 39,088, Issaquena, 10,- 
560, Itawamba, 14,526, Jackson, 15,451, Jasper, 
18,498, Jefferson, 18,221, Jefferson Da\is, 12,- 
860, Jones, 29,885, Kemper, 20,348, Lafayette, 
21,883, Lamar, 11,741, Lauderdale, 46,919, Law- 
rence, 13,080 , Leae, 18,298 , Lee, 28,894 , Leflore, 
36,290, Lincoln, 28,597; Lowndes, 30,703, Madi- 
son, 33»50S, Marion, 15,599, Marshall, 26,796; 
Monroe, 35,178, Montgomery, 17,706, Neshoba, 
17,980, Newton, 23,085; Noxubee, 28,503, Oktib- 
beha, 19,676; Panola, 31,274, Pearl River, 10,593; 
Perry, 7,685, Pike, 37,272, Pontotoc, 19,688; 
Prentiss, 16,931, Quitman, 11,593, Rankin, 23,- 
94q , Scott, 16,723, Sharkey, 15,694; Simpson. 
17,201, Smith, 16,603, Sunflower, 28,787, Talla- 
hatchie, 29,078, Tate, 19,714, Tippah, 14,631; 
Tishomingo, 13,067; Tunica, 18,646, Union, i8,r 
997, Warren, 37,488, Washington, 48,933; 
Wayne, 14,709; Webster, 14,853, Wilkinson, 18,- 


St Louis, 82,417, St Louis City, 687,029, Ste. 
Genevieve, 10,607; Saline, 29,448, Schuyler, 
9,062, Scotland, 11,869; Scott, 22,372, Shannon, 
11,443; Shelby, 14,864, Stroddard, 27,807, Stone, 
11,559; Sullivan, 18,598, Taney, 9,I34 j Texas, 
21,458; Vernon, 28,827, Warren, 9,123, Wash- 
ington, 13,378; Wayne, 15,181; Webster, 17,377; 
Worth, 8,007; Wright, 18,315. 

The following cities m Missouri have a 
population in excess of 5,000 
Brookfield, Linn county, 5,749. 

Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau co., 8,475 
Carthage, Jasper county, 9,483 
Chillicothe, Livingston county, 6,265 
Columbia, Boone county, 9,662 
Flat River, St Francois county, 5,112. 

Fulton, Callaway county, 5,228. 

Hannibal, Marion county, 18,341 
Independence, Jackson county, 9,859 
Jefferson City, Cole county, 11,850 


07s, Winston, 17,139, Yalobusha, 21,519; Yazoo, 
46,672 

The following cities in Mississippi have a 
population in excess of 5,000 
Biloxi, Harrison county, 7,988. 

Brookhaven, Lincoln county, 5,293 
Columbus, Lowndes county, 8,9^ 

Connth, Alcorn county, 5,020 
Greenville, Washington county, 9,610. 
Greenwood, Leflore county, 5, '836. 

Gulfport, Harrison county, 6,386 
Hattiesburg, Forrest county, 11,733. 

Jackson, Hinds county, 21,262 
Laurel, Jones county, 8,465. 

McComb, Pike county, 6,237. 

Meridian, Lauderdale county, 23,285. 

Natchez, Adams county, 11,791 
Vicksburg, Warren county, 20,814. 

Yazoo, Yazoo county, 6,796. 


Kansas City, Jackson county, 248,381, 
Kirksville, Adair county, 6,347 
Lexington, Lafayette county, 5,242. 
Mexico, Alldram county, 5,939 
Moberly, Randolph county, 10.923. 
Nevada, Vernon county, 7,176 
Poplar Bluff, Butler county, 6,916. 

St Charles, St Charles county, 9,437. 
St Joseph, Buchanan county, 77,403 
St Louis, St Louis county, 687,029. 
Sedalia, Pettis county, 17,822. 
Springfield, Greene county, 35,201 
Trenton, Grundy county, 5,656 
Webb City, Jasper county, 11,817. 
Webster Groves, St Louis county, 7,080. 
Wellston, St. Louis county, 7,312 


Montana. Population of the State, 376,053; 
\a200, Yazoo county, 6,790- Indians not taxed, 9,715 Population by coun- 

Missouri. Population of the State, 3,293,- ties: Beaverhead, 6,446, Broadwater, 3,491 ; 
335- Population by counties . Adair, 22,700, An- Carbon, 13,962; Cascade, 28,833, Chouteau, 17,- 
drew, 15,282, Atchison, 13,604; Audrain, 21,687; Custer, 14,123, Dawson, 12,725; Deer 

Barry, 23,869; Barton, 16,747; Bates, 25,869; Lodge, 12,988; Fergus, 17,385, Flathead, 18,785; 
Benton, 14,881; Bollinger, 14,576; Boone, 30,S33; Gallatin, 14,079, Granite, 2,942; Jefferson, S,6oi; 
Buchanan, 93,020, Butler, 20,624; Caldwell, 14,- Lewis and Clark, 21,853; Lincoln, 3,638; Madi- 
605; Callaway, 24,400; Camden, 11,582, Cape son, 7,229; Meagher, 4,190; Missoula, 23,596; 
Girardeau, 27,621; Carroll, 23,098; Carter, 5,504; Park, 10,731; Powell, 5,904; Ravalli, 11,666; 
Cass, 22,973, Cedar, 16,080; Chariton, 23,503; Rosebud, 7;985r Sanders, 3,713,** Silver Bow, 
Christian, 15,832, Clark, 12,811; Clay, 20,302; 56,848; Sweet Grass, 4,029, Teton, 9,546; Valley, 
Clinton, 15,297; Cole, 21,957; Cooper, 20,311; 13,630, Yellowstone, 22,944 
Crawford, 13,576, Dade, 15,613; Dallas, 13,181; The following cities m Montana have a 
Daviess, 17,005; Dekalb, 12,531, Dent, 13,245; population in excess of 5,000* 

Douglas, 16,664; Dunklin, 30,328; Franklin, 29,- Anaconda, Deer Lodge county, 10,134. 

830; Gasconade, 12,847, Gentry, 16,820, Greene, Billings, Yellowstone county, 10,031 


iJaviess, 17)005; ueKaiD, 12,531 » i-'eni, 13,245; 
Douglas, 16,664; Dunklin, 30,328; Franklin, 29,- 
830; Gasconade, 12, 8y, Gentry, 16,820, Greene, 
63,831; Grundy, 16,744; Harrison, 20,466; 
Henry, 27,242; Hickory, 8,741; Holt, 14,539; 
Howard, IS,6S3; Howell, 21,065; Iron, 8,563; 


17,363; Lafayette, 30,154; Lawrence, 26,583; 
Lewis, 15,514, LincQln, I7,033; Linn, 25,253; 
Livingston, 19,453,* McDonald, 13,539; Macon, 
30,868; Madison, 11,273; Maries, xo,o88; Marion, 
30,572; Mercer, 12,335, Miller, 16,717, Mississ- 
ippi, 14,557; Moniteau, 14,375, Monroe, 18,304; 
Montgomery, 15,604; Morgan, 12,863; New 

Trt ./iRQ • ‘SjA'wrfrkn Nnrlawnv. ^8 - 


Bozeman, Gallatin county, 5,i<y. 

Butte, Silver Bow county, 39,105. 

Great Falls, Cascade county, 13,948 
Helena, Lewis and Clark county, 12,515. 
Kalispel, Flathead county, 5,549- 
Livingston, Park county, 5,359 
Missoula, Missoula county, 12,869 

Nebraska. Population of the State, 1,192,- 
214 Population by counties* Adams, 20,900; 
Antelope, 14,003, Banner, 1,444; Blaine, 1,672; 
Boone, 13,145; Boxbutte, 6,131, Boyd, 8,826; 


Miontgomery, 15,604; Morgan, 12,863; New Boone, I3»I45, ' B 

Madrid, 19,4^; Newton, 27,136; Nodaway, 28,- 6,083, Buffalo, 21,907, Burt, 12,726, 

833; Oregon, 14,681; Osage, 14,283; Ozark, II,- Bj.itler, 15,403; Cass, 19,786 , Cedar, 15,191; 


14,300; riaiis, 12,913; J\anaoiyn, 

451; Reynolds, 9,592; Riple:^ 13,099; St Charles, godge, 22,145, 
24,^5; St Clair, 16412; St Francois, 35,738; Fillmore, 10,674; 
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8,572; Furnas, 12,083; Gage, 30,325; Garden, 
3,538; Garfield, 3,417, Gosper, 4,933, Grant, 

I, 097; Greeley, 8,047; Hall, 20,361; Hamilton, 
13,459; Harlan, 9,578, Hayes, 3,011; Hitchcock, 
5,415, Holt, 15,545; Hooker, 981, Howard, 10,- 
783; Jefferson, 16,852; Johnson, 10,187; Kear- 
ney, 9,106, Keith, 3,692, Keyapaha, 3,452; 
Kimball, 1,942; Knox, 18,358; Lancaster, 73,- 
793; Lincoln, 15,684; Logan, 1,521; Loup, 2,188; 
McPherson, 2,470, Madison, 19,101; Merrick, 
10,379, Morrill, 4,584; Nance, 8,926 Nemaha, 
13,095; Nuckolls, 13,019, Otoe, 19,323; Pawnee, 
10,582, Perkins, 2,570, Phelps, 10,451; Pierce, 
10,1222; Platte, 19,006, Polk, 10,521; Redwillow, 

II, 056; Richardson, 17,448; Rock, 3,627; Saline, 
17,866; Sarpy, 9,274; Saunders, 21,179; Scotts 
Bluff, 8,355; Seward, 15,895; Sheridan, 7,328; 
Sherman, 8,278; Sioux, 5 , 599 ; Stanton, 7,542; 
Thayer, 14,775; Thomas, 1,191; Thurston, 8,704; 
Valley, 9,480; Washington, 12,738; Wayne, 10,- 
397; Webster, 12,008; Wheeler, 2,292; York, 
18,721. 

The^ following cities in Nebraska have a 
population in excess of 5,000. 

Beatrice, Gage county, 9,356. 

Columbus, Platte county, 5,014. 

Fairbury, Jefferson county, 5 , 294 - 
Fremont, Dodge county, 8,718. 

Grand Island, Hall county, 10,326. 

Hastings, Adams county, 9,338. 

Kearney, Buffalo county, 6,202. 

Lincoln, Lancaster county, 43 , 973 - 
Nebraska City, Otoe county, 5,^. 

Norfolk, Madison county, 0,025 
Omaha, Douglas county, 124,096 
South Omaha, Douglas county, 26,259. 

York, York county, 6,235 

Nevada. Population of the State, 81,875; 
Indians not taxed, 1,582 Population by coun- 
ties: Churchill, 2,811, Clark, 3.321; Douglas, 
1,895; Elko, 8,133; Esmeralda, 9,695; Eureka, 
1,830; Humboldt, 6,825; Lander, 1,780, Lincoln, 
3489; Lyon, 3,568; Nye, 7 , 513 ,* Ormsby, 3,089; 
Storey, 3,045; Washoe, 17,434,* White Pine, 
7441. 

Reno, Washoe county, Nevada has a popula- 
tion of 10,867. 

New Hampshire. Population of the State, 
430,572 Population by counties* Belknap, 21,- 
309; Carroll, 16,316; Cheshire, 30,659; Coos, 30,- 
753; Grafton, 41,652; Hillsboro, i:^,072, Merri- 
mack, 53,335; Rockingham, 52,188; Strafford, 
39,951, Sullivan, 19 , 337 

The following cities and towns in New 
Hampshire have a population in excess of 
5,000 

Berlin (city), Coos county, 11,780. 
Claremont (town), Sullivan county, 7,529 
Concord (city), Merrimack county, 21,497 
Derry (town), Rockingham county, 5,123. 
Dover (city), Strafford county, 13 , 247 - 
Franklin (city), Mernmack county, 6,132 
Keene (aty), Cheshire county, 10,068 
Laconia (dty), Belknap country, 10,183. 


142,029; Cape May, 19 , 745 ; Cumberland, 55,153 
Essex, 512,886, Gloucester, 37,368; Hudson 
537,231; Hunterdon, 33,569; Mercer, 125,657 
Middlesex, 114,426, Monmouth, 94 , 734 , Morns 
74,704, Ocean, 21,318, Passaic, 215,902; Salem 
26,999, Somerset, 38,820, Sussex, 26,781, Union 
140,197; Warren, 43,187 

The following cities, towns, villages, anc 
boroughs in New Jersey have a population ii 
excess of 5,000 

Asbury Park (city), Monmouth co , 10,150 
Atlantic City (aty), Atlantic county, 46,150 
Bayonne (aty), Hudson county, 55 , 545 - 
Bloomfield (town), Essex county, 15,070 
Bridgeton (city), Cumberland county, 14,209 
Burlington (city), Burlington county, 8,336 
Camden (city), Camden county, 94,538 
^ Dover (town), Morns county, 7,468. 

East Orange (city), Essex county, 34 , 371 - 
Elizabeth (city). Union county, 73,409- 
Englewood (city), Bergen county, 9,924. 
Garfield (borough), Bergen county, 10,213. 
Gloucester (city), Camden county, 9,462, 
Guttenberg (town), Hudson county, 5,647 
Hackensack (town), Bergen county, 14,050 
Hammonton (town), Atlantic county, 5,088 
Harrison (town), Hudson county, 14,4^- 
Hoboken (city), Hudson county, 70,324 
Irvimon (town), Essex county, 11,877. 
Jersey, City (city), Hudson county, 267,779 
Kearney (town), Hudson county, 18,659 
Long Branch (city), Monmouth co, 13,298. 
Millville (city), Cumberland county, 12,451. 
Montclair (town), Essex county, 21,550 
Morristown (town), Morris county, 12,507. 
Newark (city), Essex county, 347,469. 

New Brunswick (city), Middlesex co , 23,388. 
North Plainfield (borough), Somerset 
county, 6,117 

Nutley (town), Essex county, 6,009. 

Orange (aty), Essex county, 29,630. 

Passaic (aty), Passaic county, 54,773 
Paterson (city). Passaic county, 125,600 
Perth Amboy (city), Middlesex co, 32,121, 
Phillipsburg (town), Warren county, 13,903 
Plainfield (city), Union county, 20,550 
Pnnceton (borough), Mercer county, 5,136 
Rahw^ay (city), Union county, 9,337 
Red Bank (borough), Monmouth co, 7,398 
Ridgewood (village), Bergen county, 5,416 
Roosevelt, (borough), Middlesex co, 5,786 
Rutherford (borough), Bergen co., 7,045. 
Salem (city), Salem county, 6,614. 
Somerville (borough), Somerset co., 5,060 
South Amboy (dty), Middlesex co, 7,007. 
South Orange (village), Essex county, 6,014. 
Summit (city). Union county, 7,500 
Trenton (city), Mercer county, 98,815 
Union (town), Hudson county, 21,023. 
Vineland (borough), Cumberland co., 5,282 
Westfield (town), Union county, 6,420 
West Hoboken (town), Hudson co., 35,403 
West New York, (town), Hudson county, 
13.560. 

West Orange (town), Essex county, 10,980. 


Lebanon (town), Grafton county, 5,718. New Mexico. Population of State, 327,396. 

Manchester (aty) Hillsboro counify, Population by counties Bernalillo, 23,6^ 1 

Nashua (city), Hillsboro county, 26,003. chaves, 16,850; Colfax, 16,460; Curry, n, 443 - 

RoSr (dty)!^StSff?r7c^ 

Somersworth (dty), Strafford county, 6,704. &"Sey!’ 12® ; ’ fco,’ 7!^; 

New Jersey. Population of the State, 2,537,- 14,912; Rio Arriba, 16,719; Roosevelt, 12,- 

167 Population by counties: Atlantic, 71,894; C64; San Juan, 8,504; San Miguel, 22,9'V); 
Beisgen, 138,002; Burlington, 66,565; Camden, Sandoval, 8,579; Santa Fe , 14,770; Sierra, 
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3,536; Socorro, 14,761; Taos, 12,008; Torrance, 
10,119; Union, 11,404, Valenaa, 13,320 

The following cities in New Mexico have a 
population in excess of 5,000 

Albuquerque, Bernalillo county, 1 1,020. 
Roswell, Chaves county, 6,172 
Santa Fe, Santa Fe county, 5,072. 

New York. Population of State, 9,113,279 
Indians not taxed, 4,680 Population by coun- 
ties Albany, 173,666; Allegany, 41,412; Broome, 
78,809, Cattaraugus, 65,910, Cayuga, 67,106; 
Chautauqua, 105,126; Chemung, 54,662, Chen- 
ango, 35,575; Clinton, 48,230; Columbia, 43,658; 
Cortland, 29,249; Delaware, 45,575; Dutchess, 
87,661 , Erie, 528,985 ; Essex, 33,458 ; Franklin, 
45,717, Fulton, 44,534; Genesee, 37, 615; Greene, 
30,214, Hamilton, 4,373, Herkimer, 56,356; Jef- 
ferson, 8*0,297; Kings, 1,634,351; Lewis, 24,849; 
Livingston, 38,037; Madison, 39,289; Monroe, 
283,212; Montgomery, 57,567; Nassau, 83,930; 
New York, 2,762,522, Niagara, 92,036; Oneida, 
154,157, Onondaga, 200,298, Ontario, 52,286; 
Orange, ii5,7Si; Orleans, 32,000; Oswego, 71,- 
664, Otsego, 47,216, Putnam, 14,665, Queens, 
284,041, Rensselaer, 122,276; Richmond, 85,969; 
Rockland, 46,873; St Lawrence, 89,005; Sara- 
toga, 61,917; Schenectady, 88,235, Schoharie, 
23,855; Schuyler, 14,004, Seneca, 26,972, Steu- 
ben, 83,362; Suffolk, ^,138; Sullivan, 33,808; 
Tioga, 25,624; Tompkins, 33,047; Ulster, 91,769; 
Warren, 32,223; Washington, 47,778, Wayne, 
50,179; Westchester, 28*3,055; Wyoming, 31,880; 
Yates, 18,642. 

The following cities and villages in New 
York have a population in excess of 5,000: • 
Albany (city), Albany countv, 100,253 
% Albion (village), Orleans county, 5,016. 
Amsterdam (city), Montgomery co., 31,267. 
Auburn (city), Cayuga county, 34,668. 
Batavia (village), Genesee county, 11,613. 
Binghamton (city), Broome county, 48,443- 
Bunalo ([city), Erie county, 423,714 
Canandaigua (village), Ontario co, 7,217. 
Catskill (village), Greene county, 5,296. 
Cohoes (city), Albany county, 24,709. 
Corning (city), Steuben county, 13,730 
Cortland (city), Cortland county, 11,504 
Dunkirk (city), Chautauqua county, 17,221. 
Elmira (city), Chemung county, 37,170. 
Fredonia (village), Chautauqua co, 5,285. 
Fulton (city), Oswego county, 10,480. 
Geneva (city), Ontario county, 12,446. 

Glen Falls (city), Warren county, 15,243* 
Gloversville (city), Fulton county, 20,6^. 
Haverstraw (village), Rockland co., 5,609. 
Herkimer (village), Herkimer county, 7,520. 


Mechanicville (village), Saratoga county, 
6,634. 

Medina (village), Orleans county, 5,683 
Middletown (city), Orange county, 15,313* 
Mount Vernon (city), Westchester county, 

30,919 

New Rochelle (city), Westchester co,2S,867. 
New York City: 

Manhattan (borough). New York county, 

2,331,542. 

Bronx (borough), New York co, 430,980 
Brooklyn (borough), Kings co, 1,034,351. 
Richmond (borough), Richmond county, 

85,969. 

Queens (borough), Queens co, 284,041. 
Total, New York City, 4,766,883. 

Newark (village), Wayne county, 6,227 
Newburgh (city), Orange county, 27,805. 
Niagara Falls (city), Niagara co, 30,445. 
North Tarrytown (village), Westchester 
county, 5,421. 

North Tonawanda (city), Niagara county, 
it,955- 

Norwich (village), Chenango co., 7,422. 
Ogdensburg (city), St. Lawrence co , 15,933 
Olean (city), Cattaraugus co , 14,743. 

Oneida (city), Madison county, 8,317 
Oneonta (city), Otsego county, 9,491. 
Ossining (village), Westchester co, 11,480 
Oswego (city), Oswego county, 23,368 
Peekskill (village), Westchester co, 15,245 
Plattsburg, (city), Clinton county, 11,138. 
Port Chester (village), Westchester county, 
12,809. 

Port Jervis (city), Orange county, 9,564 
Poughkeepsie (city), Dutchess co., 27,936. 
Rensselaer (city), Rensselaer county, 10,711. 
Rochester (city), Monroe county, 218,149 
Rome (city), Oneida county, 20,497. 
Salamanca (village), Cattaraugus co., 5,792 
Saratoga Springs (village), Saratoga 
county, 12,693 

Schenectady (city), Schenectady co, 72,826 
Seneca Falls (village), Seneca county, 6,588. 
Solvay (village), Onondaga county, 5,139. 
Syracuse (city), Onondaga county, 137,249. 
Tarrytown (village), Westchester co, 5,600. 
Tonawanda (city), Erie county, 8,290 
Troy (city), Rensselaer county, 76,813. 
Utica (city), Oneida county, 74,419- 
Watertown (aty), Jefferson county, 26,730, 
Watervliet (city), Albany county, 15,074, 
White Plains (village), Westchester county, 

15,949. 

Yonkers (city), Westchester county, 79,803. 
North Carolina. Population of State, 


Hoosick Falls (village), Rensselaer county, 2,206,287. Population by counties Alamance, 
5,532. 28,712; Alexander, 11,592; Alleghany, 7,745; 

Homell (city), Steuben county, 13,617. Anson, 25,465; Ashe, 19,074; Beaufort, 30,877; 

Hudson (city). Columbia county, 11,417. Bertie, 23,039; Bladen, 18,006; Brunswick, 14,- 

Hudson Falls (village), Washington county, 432; Buncombe, 49,798; Burke, 21,408; Cabar- 
rus, 26,240; Caldwell, 20,579, Camden, 5,640; 
Carteret, 13,776, Caswell, 14,858*; Catawba, 27,- 
918; Chatham, 22,635 ; Cherokee, 14,136; Chowan, 
11,303; Clay, 3,909; Cleveland, 29,494; Colum- 
bus, 28,020 ; Craven, 25,594 ; Cumberland, 35,284 ; 
Currituck, 7,693; Dare, 4,841; Davidson, 29,40^; 
Davie, 13, 394; Duplin, 25,442; Durham, 35>27 d; 
Edgecombe, 32,010; Forsyth, 47,311; Franklin, 
24,092; Gaston, 37,063; Gates, 10,455; Graham, 
4,749; Granville, 25,102; Greene, 13,083; Guil- 
Mamaroneck (village), Westchester county, ford, 60,497; Halifax, 371646; Harnett, 22,174; 

5,699. Haywood, 21,020; Henderson, 16,262; Hertford, 

Matteawan (village), Dutchess CO, 6,727. 15,436; Hyde, 8,840; Iredell, 34,315; Jackson, 
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5,180. 

IHon (village), Herkimer county, 6,588. 
Ithaca (city), Tompkins county, 14,802. 
Jamestown (city), Chautauqua co., 31,297. 
Johnstown (city), Fulton county, 10,447- 
Kingston (city), Ulster county, 25,908. 
Lackawanna (city), Erie county, 14,549 
Little Falls (city), Herkimer county, 12,273. 
Lockport (city), Niagara county, 17, 9/0 
Malone (village), Franklin county, 6,467. 
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12,998; Johnston, 41,401; Jones, 8,721; Lee, lir 
376, Lenoir, 22,769, Lincoln, 17,132, McDowell, 
13,538, Macon, 12,191, Madison, 20,132, Mar- 
tin, 17,797; Mecklenburg, 67,031, Mitchell,^ 1 7,- 
245; Montgomery, 14,967; Moore, 17,010, Nash, 
33,727, New Hanover, 32,037, Northampton, 
22,323; Onslow, 14,125, Orange, 15,064, Pam- 
lico, 9,966, Pasquotank, 16,693, Pender, I5,47i; 
Perquimans, 11,054, Person, 17,356; Pitt, 36,- 
340, Polk, 7,640, Randolph, 29,491, Richmond, 
19,673; Robeson, 51, 945, Rockingham, 36,442; 
Rowan, 37,521; Rutherford, 28,385; Sampson, 
29,982; Scotland, 15,363, Stanley, 19,909; 
Stokes, 20,151; Surry, 29,705; Swam, 10,403; 
Transylvania, 7,191, Tyrrell, 5,219; Union, 33,- 
277; Vance, 19,425; Wake, 63,229; Warren, 20,- 
266; Washington, 11,062, Watauga, 13,556; 
Wayne, 35,698, Wilkes, 30,282; Wilson, 28,269; 
Yadkin, 15,428; Yancey, 12,072 

The following cities and towns in North 
Carolina have a population in excess of 5,000: 
Asheville (city), Buncombe county, 18,762. 
Charlotte (city), Mecklenburg co , 34,014- 
Concord (city), Cabarrus county, 8,715. 
Durham (city), Durham county, 18,241 
Elizabeth (city), Pasquatank county, 8,412. 
Fayetteville (town), Cumberland co., 7,045- 
Gastonia (town), Gaston county, 5,759 
Goldsboro (city\ Wayne county, 6,107 
Greensboro (aty), Guilford county, 15,895 
High Point (city), Guilford county, 9,525- 
Kinston (town), Lenoir county, 6,995 
Newbeme (city). Craven county, 9,961. 
Raleigh (city), Wake county, 19,218 
Rocky Mount (town), Edgecombe and Nash 
counties, 8,051. 

Salem (town), Forsyth county, 5,533 
Salisbury (city). Rowan county, 7,153 
Washm^on (town), Beaufort county, 6,211. 
Wilmington (city). New Hanover co,25,748'. 
Wilson (town), Wilson county, 6,717. 
Winston (aty), Fors>l:h county, 17,167 
North Dakota. Population of State, 577,- 
056; Indians not taxed, 2,653. Population by 
counties Adams, 5,407, Barnes, 18,066, Benson, 
12,681, Billings, 10,186; Bottineau, 17,295, Bow- 
man, 4,668; Burleigh, 13,087, Cass, 33,935; Cav- 
alier, 15,659, Dickey, 0,^39, Dunn, 5,302, Eddy, 
4,800; Emmons, 9,769, Foster, 5,3r3» Grand 
Forks, 27,888, (Briggs, 6,274; Hettinger, 6,557; 
Kidder, 5>962; Lamoure, 10,724, Logan, 6,168; 
McHenry, 17,627; McIntosh, 7,251; McKenzie, 
5,720 ; McLean, 14,578 ; Mercer, 4,665 ; Mountrail, 
8,491; Morton, 25,289; Nelson, 10,140; Oliver, 
3»577; Pembina, 14,749, Pierce, 9,740; Ramsey, 
15,199; Ransom, 10,345; Richland, 19,659; 
Rolette, 9,558; Sargent, 9,202; Sheridan, 8,103; 
Stark, 12,504; Steele. 7,616; Stutsman, 18,189; 
Towner, 8,963; Traill, 12,545; Walsh, 19,491; 
Ward, 42,185; Wells, 11,814, Williams, 20,249. 

The following cities in North Dakota have 
a population in excess of 5,000 
Bismarck, Burleigh county, 5,443 
Devils Lake, Ramsey county, 5,157 
Fargo, Cass county, 14,331. 

Grand Forks, Grand Forks county, 12,478. 
Ohio. Population of State, 4,767,121. 
Population by counties Adams, 24,755; Allen, 
56,^580; Ashland, 22,975, Ashtabula, 59,547; 
Athens, 47,798; Auglaize, 31,246; Belmont, 76,- 
856 ; Brown, 24,832 , Butler, 70,271 , Carroll, 15,- 
761; Champaign, 26,351, Clark, 66,435, Cler- 
mont, 29,551; Clinton, 23,680, Columbiana, 76,- 
619; Coshocton, 30,121; Crawford, 34036; Cuy^^^ 
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hoga, 637,425; Darke, 42,933, Defiance, 24,498; 
Delaware, 27,182, Erie, 38,327, Fairfeld, 39, 201 , 
Fayette, 21,744, Franklin, 221,567, Fulton, 23,- 
914, Gallia, 25,745; Geauga, 14,670, Greene, 
29,733, Guernsey. 42,716, Hamilton, 460,732, 
Hancock, 37,860, Hardin, 30,407, Harrison, 19,- 
076, Henry, 25,119, Highland, 28,711, Hocking, 
23,650, Holmes, 17,909, Huron, 34,206, Jackson, 
30,791, Jefferson, 65,423; Knox, 30,181; Lake, 
22,927, Lawrence, 39,488, Licking, 55,590, 
Logan, 30,084, Lorain, 76,037, Lucas, 192,728; 
Madison, 19,902, Mahoning, 116,151, Marion, 
33,971; Medina, 23,598, Meigs, 25,594, Mercer, 
27,536; Miami, 45047, Monroe, 24,244^ Mont- 
gomery, 163,763; Morgan, 16,097; Morrow, 16,- 
815, Muskingum, 57,488; Noble, iS,6oi, Ottawa, 
22,360, Paulding, 22,730, Perry, 35,396, Picka- 
way, 26,158; Pike, 15,723, Portage, 30,307; Pre- 
ble, 23,834; Putnam, 29,972; Richland, 47,- 
667; Ross, 40,069; Sandusky, 35,171, Scioto, 
48,463; Seneca, 42,421, Shelby, 24,663, Stark, 
122,987; Summit, 108,253, Trumbull, 52,766; 
Tuscarawas, 57,035; Union, 21,871, Van Wert, 
29,119, Vinton, 13,096, Warren, 24,497; Wash- 
ington, 45,422; Wa5me, 38,058; Williams, 25,198; 
Wood, 46,330, Wyandot, 20,760 

The following ^ cities and villages in Ohio 
have a population in excess of 5,000 

Akron (city), Summit county, 69,067 
Alliance (city), Stark county, 15,083 
Ashland (village), Ashland county, 6,795 
Ashtabula (city), Ashtabula county, 18,266 
Athens (village), Athens county, 5,463. 
Barberton (village), Summit county, 9,410 
Bellaire (city), Belmont county, 12,946 
Belief ontaine (city), Logan county, 8,238 
Bellevue (village), Huron and Sandusky 
counties, 5,209 

Bowling Green (city), Wood county, 5,222. 
Bucyrmus (city), Crawford county, 8,122 
Cambridge (city), Guernsey county, 11,327 
Canal Dover (city), Tuscarawas co., 6,621 
Canton (city), Stark county, 50,217. 
Chillicothe (city), Ross county, 14,508 
Cinannati (city), Hamilton county, 363,591 

Circleville (city), Pickaway county, 6,744 

Cleveland (city), Cuyahoga county, 560,663, 

Columbus (city), Franklin county, 181,511. 

Conneaut (city) Ashtabula county, 8,310 
Coshocton (aty), Coshocton county, 9,603 
Dayton (city), Montgomery county, 116,577. 
Defiance (city), Defiance county, 7,327 
Delaware (city), Delaware county, 9,076 
Delphos (village), Allen and Van Wert 
counties, 5,038^ 

East Cleveland (village), Cuyahoga co , 9,179 
East Liverpool (city), Columbiana co , 20,387. 
Elyna (city), Lorain county, 14,825 
Findley (city), Hancock county, 14,858 
Fostoria (city), Hancock and Seneca coun- 
ties, 9,597 

Fremont (city), Sandusky county, 9,939. 
Gallon (city), (Zrawford county, 7,214, 
Galhpolis (city), Gallia county, 5,560 
Greenville (aty), Darke county, 6,237. 
Hamilton (city), Butler county, 35,279 
Ironton (city), Lawrence county, 13,147, 
Jackson (village), Jackson county, 5,468. 
Kenton (city), Harding county, 7,185. 
Lakewood (village), Cuyahoga co., 15,181. 
Lancaster (city), Fairfield county, 13,093. 
Lima (city), Allen county, 30,508. 

Lorain (city), Lorain county, 28,883 
Madisonville (village), Hamilton co, 5,193. 
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Mansfield (city), Richland county, 20,768. 
Marietta (aty), Washington county, 12,923. 
Marion (city), Marion county, 18,232 
Martins Ferry (cit}), Belmont county, 9,133 
Massillon (city), Stark county, 13,879 
Middletown (city), Butler county, 13,152. 

Mt, Vernon (city), Knox county, 9,087. 
Nelsonville (city), Athens county, 6,082. 

New Philadelphia (city), Tuscarawas county, 

8,542 

Newark (city), Licking county, 25,404 
Newburgh (city), Cuyahoga county, 5,813. 
Niles (city), Trumbull county, 8,361. 

I'orwalk (city), Huron county, 7,858. 
Norwood (city), Hamilton county, 16,185. 
Pamesville (city), Lake county, 5,501 
Piqua (city), Miami county, 13,388 
Portsmouth (city), Scioto county, 23,481. 
Ravenna (village). Portage county, 5,310 
St Bernard (village), Hamilton co , 5,002 
St Mary’s (city), Auglaize county, 5,732. 
Salem (city), Columbiana county, 8,943. 
Sandusky (city), Erie county, 19,989 
Sidney (city), Shelby county, 6,607 
Springfield (city), Clark county, 46,921. 
Steubenville (city), Jefferson county, 22,391. 
Tiffin (city), Seneca county, 11,894 
Toledo (city), Lucas county, 168,497. 

Troy (city), Miami county, 6,122 
Urbana (city), Campaign county, 7>739; 
Van Wert (city), Van Wert county, 7,157 
Wapakoneta (village), Auglaize co., 5,349* 
Warren (city), Trumbull county, 11,081 
Washington Court Plouse (city), Fayette 
county, 7,277. 

Wellston (city), Jackson county, 6,875 
Wellsville (city), Columbiana coun^, 7,769. 
Wooster (city), Wayne county, 6,130. 

Xenia (city), Greene county, 8,700 
Youngstown (city), Mahoning co, 79,066 
Zanesville (city), Muskingum county, 28,026. 

Oklahoma. Population of State, 1,657,155. 
Population by counties Adair, 10,535; Alfalfa, 
18,138; Atoka, 13,808, Beaver, 13,631; Beckham, 
19,699; Blaine, 17,960, Bryan, 29,854, Caddo, 

3.*), 685; Canadian, 23,501, Carter, 25,358; Cher- 
okee, 16,778; Choctaw, 21,862; Cimarron, 4,553; 
Cleveland, 18,843; Coal, 15,817, Comanche, 
41,489; Craig, 17,404; Creek, 26,223; Custer, 
23,231; Delaware, 11,469; Dewey, 14,132; Elhs, 
15,375; Garfield, 33,050; Garvin, 26,545; Grady, 
30,309; Grant, 18,760, Greer, 16,449; Harmon, 
11,328; Harper, 8,189; Haskell, 18,875, Hughes, 
24,040; Jackson, 23,737; Jefferson, 17,430; John- 
ston, 16,734; Kay, 26,999, Kingfisher, 18,825; 
Kiowa, 27,526; Latimer, 11,321; Le Flore, 29,- 
127; Lincoln, 34,7701 Logan, 31,740; Love, 10,- 
236; McClain, 15,059; McCurtain, 20,681; McIn- 
tosh, 20,961; Major, 15.248; Marshall, 11,619; 
Mayes, 13,596; Murray, 12,744; Muskogee, 52,- 
743; Noble, 14,945; Nowata, 14,223; Okfuskee, 
10,995; Oklahoma, 85,232; Okmulgee, 21,115; 
Osage, 20,101; Ottawa, 15, 7i.'^? Pawnee, 17, 33^; 
Payne, 23,735; Pittsburg, 47,650; Pontotoc, 24,- 
331, Pottawatomie, 4j3,505; Pushmataha, 10,- 
it8; Roger Mills, 12,801; Rogers, 17,736, Semi- 
nole, 19,964; Sequoyah, 25,005; Stephens, 22,252; 
Texas, 14,249; Tillman,^ 18,650; Tulsa, 34,005; 
Wagoner, 22,086; Washington, 17,484; Washita, 
25,054; Woods, 17,567; Vyoodward, 16,592 
The following cities in Oklahoma have a 
population in excess of 5,000: 

El Reno, Canadian county, 7,872. 

Shawnee, Pottawatomie county, 12,474* 
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Oregon. Population of State, 672,765. 
Population by counties Baker, 18,076; Benton, 
10,663; Clackamas, 29,931; Clatsop, 16,106; Col- 
umbia, 10,580; Coos, 17,959; Crook, 9,315; 
Curry, 2,044, Douglas, 19,674; Gilliam, 3,701; 
Grant, 5,607, Harney, 4,059; Hood River, 8,016; 
Jackson, 25,756, Josephine, 9,567, Klamath, 
8,554; Lake, 4,658, Lane, 33,783, Lincoln, 5,587; 
Linn, 22,662, Malheur, 8,601, Marion, 39,780; 
Morrow, 4,357, Multnomah, 226,261; Polk, 13,- 
469; Sherman, 4,242, Tillamook, 6,266; Uma- 
tilla, 20,309; Union, 16,191; Wallowa, 8)364; 
Wasco, 16,336, Washington, 21,522; Wheeler, 
2,484; Yamhill, 18,285 

The following cities in Oregon have a popu- 
lation in excess of 5,000 

Ashland, Jackson county, 5,020 
Astoria, (Jlatsop county, 9,599. 

Baker City, Baker county, 6,742. 

Eugene, Lane county, 9,009 
Medford, Jackson county, 8,840 
Portland, Multnomah county, 207,214. 

Salem, Marion county, 14,094 

Pennsylvania. Population of State, 7,665,- 
III. Population by counties. Adams, 34,319; 
Allegheny, 1,018,463; Armstrong, 67,880; Beaver, 
78,353; Bedford, 38,879; Berks, 183,222, Blair, 
108,858; Bradford, 54*526; Bucks, 76,530; Butler, 
72,689; Cambria, 166,131; Cameron, 7,644; Car- 
bon, 52,846; Center, 43*424; Chester, 109,213; 
Clarion, 36,038, Clearfield, 93*768; Clinton, 31,- 
545; Columbia, 48,467, Crawford, 61,565, Cum- 
berland, 54,479; Dauphin, 136,152; Delaware, 
117,906; Elk, 35*871; Erie, 115, 5^7; Fayette, 
167,449; Forest, 9,435; Franklin, 59,775 ^ Ful- 
ton, 9*703; Greene, 28,882, Huntingdon, 38,- 
304, Indiana, 66,210; Jefferson, 63,090; Juniata, 
15,013; Lackawanna, 259,570, Lancaster, 167,- 
029; Lawrence, 70,032; Lebanon, 59,565; Le- 
high; 118,832; Luzerne, 343* t86; Lycoming, 
80,813; McKean, 47,699; Mercer, 77,699; 
Miffiin,' 27,785; Monroe, 22,941; Montgomery, 
169,590; Montour, 14,868; Northampton, 127,- 
667; Northumberland, 111,420; Perry, 24,136; 
Philadelphia, 1,549,008, Pike, 8,033; Potter, 
29,729; Schuylkill, 207,894; Snyder, 16,800; 
Somerset, 67,717; Sullivan, 11,293; Susque- 
hanna, 37,746; Tioga, 42,829; Union, 16,249; 
Venango, 56,359; Warren, 39*573; Washington, 
143,680; Wayne, 29,236; Westmoreland, 231,304; 
Wyoming, 15,509; York, 136,405 

The following cities, towns and boroughs in 
Pennsylvania have a population in excess of 
5,000: 

Allentown (city), Lehigh county, 51,913* 
Altoona (city), Blair county, 52,127. 
Ambndge (borough) Beaver county, 5,205 
Archbald (borough), Lackawanna co, 7*i94* 
Ashland (borough), Shhuylkill co, 6,855 
Ashley (borough), Luzerne county, 5,601. 
Bangor (borough), Northampton co, 5,369- 
Beaver Falls (borough), Beaver co, 12,191. 
Bellevue (borough), Allegheny county, 6,323 
Berwick (borough), Columbia county, 5*357* 
Bethlehem (borough), Lehigh and North- 
ampton counties, 12,837 
Blakely (borough), Lackawanna co., 5,345* 
Bloomsburg (town), Columbia county, 7*413* 
Braddock (borough), .Mlegheny co, 19, 357- 
Bradford (city), McKean county, 14,544* 
Bristol (borough), Bucks county, 9,256. 
Butler (borough), Butler county, 20,728 
Carbondale (aty), Lackawanna co., 17,040. 
Carlisle (borough), Cumberland co, 10,303, 
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Carnegie (borough), Allegheny co, 10,009 
Carrick (borough), Allegheny county, 6,117. 
Catasauqua (borough), Lehigh county, 5,250 
Chambersburg (borough), Franklin county, 
11,800 

Charleroi (borough), Washington co , 9,^15 
Chester (city), Delaware county, 38,537 
Clearfield (borough), Clearfield co, 6,851. 
Coaldale (borough), Schuylkill co, S»i54 
Coatesville (borough), Chester co, 11,084. 
Columbia (borough), Lancaster co , 1 1,454* 
Connellsville (borough), Fayette co, 12,845 
Conshohocken (borough), Montgomery 
county, 7 j48o. 

Coraopolis (borough), Allegheny co., 5 j 252 
Corry (city), Erie county, 5,991 
Danville (borough), Montour county, 7,517- 
Darby (borough), Delaware county, 6,305 
Dickson (borough), Lackawanna co , 9,33i* 
Donora (borough), Washington co, 8,174 
Dubois (borough), Clearfield county, 12,623. 
Dun^jiore (borough), Lackawanna county, 

17,615. 

Duquesne (borough), Allegheny co, 15,727* 
Duryea (borough), Luzerne county, 7,487. 
East Conemaugh (borough), Cambria 

county, 5046. 

East Pittsburg (borough), Allegheny 

county, 5,615* 

Easton (city), Northampton county, 28,523. 
Edwardsville (borough), Luzerne co, 8,407. 
Erie (dty), Ene county, 66,525 
Etna (borough), Allegheny county, 5,830. 
Forest City (borough), Susquehanna comity, 

Franklin (city), Venango county, 9,767 
Freeland (borough), Luzerne county, 6,197. 
Gilberton (borough), Schuylkill co., 5,401. 
Glassport (borough), Allegheny co, 5,S40 
Greater Punxsutawney (borough), Jefferson 
county, 9,058. 

Greensburg (borough), Westmoreland 
county, 13,012. 

Greenville (borough), Mercer county, 5,909. 
Hanover (borough), York county, 7,057. 
Harrisburg (city), Dauphin county, 64,186. 
Hazleton (city), Luzerne county, 25,452 
Homestead (borough), Allegheny co, 18,713. 
Huntingdon (borough), Huntingdon county, 
6,861 

Indiana (borough), Indiana county, 5,749. 
Jeanette (borough), Westmoreland county, 

8,077 

Jersey Shore (borough), Lycoming county, 
5,381 

Johnstown (city), Cambna county, 55,482. 
Juniata (borough), Blair county, 5,285 
Kane (borough), McKean county, 6,626 
Kingston (borough.), Luzerne county, 6449. 
Knoxville (borough), Allegheny co., 5,651* 
Lancaster (city), Lancaster county, 47,227. 
Lansford (borough), Carbon county, 8,321. 
Larksville (borough), Luzerne county, 9,288. 
Latrobe (borough), Westmoreland co, 8,777. 
Lebanon (city), Lebanon county, 19,240 
Lehighton (borough), Carbon county, 5,316. 
Lewiston (borough), Mifflin county, 8,166 
Lock Haven (city), Clinton county, 7,772 
Luzerne (borough), Luzerne county, 5,426. 
McKees Rocks (borough), Allegheny county, 
14,702 

McKeesport (city), Allegheny county, 42,694. 
Mahanoy City (borough), Schuylkill county, 
15,936. 


Meadville (city), Crawford county, 12,780. 
Middletown (borough) , Dauphin co , 5.374- 
Millvale (borough), Allegheny county, 7,861. 
Milton (borough 1, Northumberland county, 
7,460 

Minersville (borough), Schuylkill co., 7,240 
Monessen (borough), Westmoreland county, 
11,775. 

Monogahela (city), Washington co., 7,598 
Mt CJarmel (borough), Northumberland 
county, 17,532 

Mt. Pleasant (borough), Westmoreland 
county 5,812 

Munhall (borough), Allegheny co , SjISs 
N aticoke (borough), Luzerne county, 18,877, 
New Brighton (borough), Beaver co , 8,329- 
Newcastle (city), Lawrence county, 36,280. 
New Kensington (borough), Westmoreland 
county, 7,707* 

Norristown (borough), Montgomery county, 

27,875 

North Braddock (borough), Allegheny 
county, 11,824. 

Northampton (borough), Northampton 
county, 8,729. 

Oil City (city), Venango county, 15,657. 

Old Forge (borough), Lackawanna county, 

11,324. 

01]^hant (borough), Lackawanna co , 8,505. 
Philadelphia (city), Philadelphia county, 

1 , 549 , 008 . 

Phoenixville (borough), Chester co, 10, 743- 
Pittsburg (city), Allegheny county, 533,905- 
Pittston (city), Luzerne county, 16,267. 
Plymouth (borough), Luzerne co, 16,996. 
Pottstown (borough), Montgomery county. 


15, “=^99 

Pottsville (borough), Schuylkill co, 20,236. 
Rankin (borough), Allegheny county, 6,042. 
Reading (city), Berks county, 96^071 
Ridgway (borough). Elk county, 5,408 
Rochester (borough), Beaver county, 5,903. 
St Clair (borough), Allegheny co, 5,640. 

St Clair (borough), Schuylkill co., 0,455 
St Marys (borough), Elk county, 6j^40 
Sayre (borough), Bradford county, 0,426 


Scottdale (borough), Westmoreland county, 
5,456. 

Scranton (city), Lackawanna county, 129,867. 
Shamokin (borough), Northumberland 
county, 19,588 


Sharon (borough), Mercer county, 15,270 
Sharpsburg (borough), Allegheny co,, 8,153. 
Shenandoah (borough), Schuylkill county. 


25,774 


South Bethlehem (borough), Northampton 


county, 19,973 

South Sharon (borough), Mercer co, 10,190. 
Steelton (borough). Dauphin county, 14,246. 
Sunbury (borough), Northumberland 


county, 13,770. 

Swissvale (borough), Allegheny co., 7,381. 
Swoyersville (borough), Luzerne co, 5,396. 
Tamaqua (borough), Schuylkill co, 9,462. 
Tarentum (borough), Allegheny co, 7,414 
Taylor (borough), Lackawanna co., 7,414 
Throop (borough), Lackawanna co„ 5,133. 
Titusville (city), Crawford county, 8,533 
Tyrone (borough), Blair county, 7,176 
Uniontown (borough), Fayette co., 

Warren (borough), Warren county, 11,080. 
Washington (borough), Washington county, 
18,778. 

Waynesboro (borough), Franklin co., 7,i99» 
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West Berwick (borough), Columbia county, 
5,512 

Westchester (borough), Chester co., 11,767. 
\Vest Pittston (borough), Luzerne co., 6,848. 
Wilkes-Barre Ccit>), Luzerne co , 67,105 
\vilkmsburg (borough), Allegheny county, 

^ 18,924 

Williamsport (city), Lycoming co., 31,860 
\vilmerding (borough), Allegheny co., 6,133. 
Windbar (borough), Somerset county 8,013 
\ Vinton (borough), Lackawanna co., 5,280 
York (city), ^ork county, 44,750 
Porto Rico. Population of the territory, 
1,118,012 

The population of the six cities containing 
more than 8,000 is as follows ; 

Arecibo, 9,612 
Caguas, 10,354 
Guyama, 8,321 
Mayaguez, 16,591. 

Ponce, 35,027 
San Juan, 48,716. 

Rhode Island. Population of the State, 
542,610 Population by counties . Bristol, 17,- 
602, Kent, 36,378, Newport, 39,335 ^ Providence, 
424,353, Washington, 24,942 

Uhe following cities and towns in Rhode 
Island have a population in excess of 5,000. 
Bristol (town), Bristol county, 8,565 
Burrillville (town). Providence co, 7,878. 
Central Falls (city), Providence co, 22,754 
Coventry (town), Kent county, 5,848 
Cranston (city), Providence co, 21,107. 
Cumberland (town), Providence co, 10,107. 
East Providence (town), Providence co., 
15,808. 

Johnston (town), Providence county, 5,935. 
Lincoln (town), Providence county, 9,825. 
Newport (city), Newport county, 27,149 
North Providence (town), Providence co., 

5407* 

Pawtucket (city), Providence co, 51,622 
Providence (city), Providence co, 224,326. 
South Kingstown (town), Washington co., 
5»i76. 

Warren (town), Bistrol county, 6^85. 
Warwick (town), Kent county, 20,629. 
Westerly (town), Washington co, 8,696. 
Woonsocket (city), Providence co, 38,125. 
South Carolina. Population of State, i,5iSr 
400. Population by counties : Abbeville, 
34,804; Aiken, 41,849; Anderson, 69,568, Bam- 
berg, 18,544; Barnwell, 34,209; Beaufort, 30,- 
355 ; Berkeley, 23,487 ; Calhoun, 16,634 ; Charles- 
ton, 88,594; (Cherokee, 26,179, Chester, 29,425; 
ChesterSeld, 26,301; Clarendon, 32,188; Col- 
leton, 35,390; Darlington, 36,027, Dillon, 22,615; 
Dorchester, 17,891; Edgefield, 28,281; Fairfield, 
29,442; Florence, 35,671; Georgetown, 22,270; 
Greenville, 68,377; Greenwood, 34,225; Hamp- 
ton, 25,126; Horry, 26,995; Kershaw, 47*094; 
Lancaster, 26,650; Laurens, 41,550; Lee, 25.318; 
Lexington, 32,040; Marion, 20,596; Marlboro, 
31,189; Newberry, 34,586; Oconee, 27,337; 
Orangeburg, 55,893; Pickens, 25,422; Richland, 
55,143; Saluda, 20,943; Spartanburg, 83,465; 
Sumter, 38,472; Union, 29,911; Williamsburg, 
37,626; York, 47,718. 

The following cities and towns in South Ca- 
rolina have a population in excess of 5,000* 
Anderson (city), Anderson county, 9,654. 
Charleston (city). Charleston co, 58,833. 
Columbia (citv), Richland county, 26,319. 
Florence (city), Florence county, 7*057. 


Georgetown (city), Georgetown co, 5,530* 
Greenville (city), Greenville co, 15,741 
Greenwood (town), Greenwood co, 6,614. 
Newberry (town), Newberry co, 5,028 
Orangeburg (city), Orangeburg co, 5,906. 
Rock Hill (city), York county, 7,219. 
Spartanburg (dty), Spartanburg co., I7>5I7- 
Sumter (city), Sumter county, 8,109 
Union (town), Union county, 5,623. 

South Dakota. Population of the State, 
583,88s, Indians not taxed, 8,212. Population 
by counties Armstrong, 647, Aurora, 6,143; 
Beadle, 15,776, Bonhomme, 11,061, Brookings, 
14,178, Brown, 25,867, Brule, 6,451; Buffalo, 
1,589, Butte, 4,993; Campbell, 5,244; Charles 
Mix, 14,899, Clark, 10,901, Clay, 8,711, Coding- 
ton, 14,092; Corson, 2,929; Custer, 4,458, Davi- 
son, 11,625, Uay, 14,372, Deuel, 7*768, Dewey, 
1,14s, Douglas, 6,400, Edmunds, 7,654, Fall 
River, 7,763, Faulk, 6,716, Grant, 10,303; Greg- 
ory, 13,061; Hamlin, 7,475; Hand, 7,870; Han- 
son, 6,237; Harding, 4,228, Hughes, 6,271; 
Hutchinson, 12,319; Hyde, 3,307; Jerauld, 
5,120, Kingsbury, 12,560, Lake, 10,711; Law- 
rence, 19,694, Lincoln, 12,712, Lyman, 10,848; 
McCook, 9,589 , McPherson, 6,791 ; Marshall, 
8,021 , Meade, 12,640 ; Miner, 7,661 ; Minnehaha, 
29,631; Moody, 8,695; Pennington, 12,453; 
Perlans, 11,348; Potter, 4,466, Roberts, 14*897; 
Sanborn, 6,607; Schnasse, 292; Spink, 15,981; 
Stanley, 14,975; Sterling, 252; Sully, 2,462; 
Tripp, 8,323, Turner, 13,840; Union, 10,676; 
Walworth, 6,488; Yankton, 13,135; Pine Ridge 
Indian reservation, 6,607; Rosebud Indian re- 
servation, 3,960. 

The following cities in South Dakota have a 
population in excess of S,ooo* 

Aberdeen, Brown county, 10,753. 

Huron, Beadle county, 5,791. 

Lead, Lawrence county, 8,392. 

Mitchell, Davison county, 6,515 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha county, 14,094. 
Watertown, Codington county, 7*010 

Tennessee. Population of State, 2,184,789. 
Population by counties* Anderson, 17,717; 
Bedford, 22,667; Benton, 12,452; Bledsoe, 6,329 ; 
Blount, 20,809, Bradley, 16,336; Campbell, 27,- 
387; Cannon, 10,825; Carroll, 23,971; Carter, 
19,838; Cheatham, 10,540; Chester, 9,090; 
Claiborne, 23,504; Clay, 9,oog, Cocke, 19*399? 
Coffee, 15,625, Crockett, 16,076, Cumberland, 
9,327; Davidson, 149*478; Decatur, 10,093; De- 
kalb, 15,434; Dickson, 19,955; Dyer, 27,721; 
Fayette, 30,257; Fentress, 7446; Franklin, 20,- 
491; Gibson, 41,630; Giles, 32,629; Grainger, 
13,^; Greene, 31,083; Grundy, 8,322; Ham- 
blen, 13,650; Hamilton, 89,267; Hancock, 10,- 
778; Hardeman, 23,011; Hardin, 17,521; 
Hawkins, 23,587; Haywood, 25,910; Henderson, 
17,030; Henry, 25,434; Hickman, 16,527, Hous- 
ton, 6,224; Humphreys, 13,908; Jackson, 15,036; 
James, 5,210; Jefferson, 17, 755; Johnson, 13,191; 
Knox, 94,187; Lake, 8,704; Lauderdale, 21,105; 
Lawrence, 17,569; Lewis, 6,033; Lincoln, 25,- 
908; Loudon, 13,612, McNinn, 21,046; McNairy, 
16,356 ; Macon, 14,559 ; Madison, 39*357 ; Marion, 
18,820; Marshall, 16,872; Maury, 40,456; Meigs^ 
6.131; Monroe, 20,7x6; Montgomery, 33,672; 
Moore, 4,800; Morgan, 1x458, Obion, 29,94.6; 
Overton, 15,854; Perry, 8,81 1,; Pickett, 5,087; 
Polk, 14,116; Putnam, 20,023; Rhea, 15 410; 
Roane, 22,860; Robertson, 25,466; Rutherford, 
33,199; Scott, 12,947; Seouatchie, 4,202; Sevier, 
22,296; Shelby, 191,439; Smith, 18,548; Stewart, 
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14,860; Sullivan, 28,120; Sumner, 25,621; Tip- 
ton, 29,459; Trousdale, 5,874; Unicoi, 7,201; 
Union, 11,414; Van Buren, 2,784, Warren, 16,- 
534 ^ Washington, 28,968, Wa^ne, 12,062, Weak- 
ley, 31,929, White, 15,420, Williamson, 24,213; 
\vilson, 25,394 

Ihe following cities and towns in Ten- 
nessee have a population in excess of 5,000 
Bnstol (town), Sullivan county, 7,148. 
Chattanooga (city), Hamilton co, 44,604 
Clarksville (city), Montgomery co, 8,548 
Cleveland (city), Bradley county, 5,549. 
Columbia (city), Maury county, 5,754 
Tackson (city), Madison county, 15,779 
Johnson City (city), Washington co, 8,502. 
Knoxville (city), Knox county, 36,346 
Memphis (city), Shelby county, 131,105 
Nashville (city), Davidson county, 110,364. 
Park City (town), Knox county, 5,126. 

Texas. Population of State, 3,896,542. Pop- 
ulation by counties: Anderson, 29,650, 

Andrews, 975; Angelina, 17,705, Aransas, 2,ro6; 
Archer, 6,525, Armstrong, 2,682; Atascosa, 10,- 
'O04; Austin, 17,699; Bailey, 312, Bandera, 
4,921; Bastrop, 25,344; Baylor, 8,411, Bee, 12,- 
090; Bell, 49,1^, Bexar, 119,676, Blanco, 4,311; 
Borden, 1,386, Bosque, 19,013; Bowie, 4,827; 
Brazoria,^ 13,299, Brazos, 18,919; Brewster, 
5,220; Briscoe, 2,162, Brown, 22,935, Burleson, 
18,687; Burnet, 10,755, Caldwell, 24,237, Cal- 
houn, 3,63s; Callahan, 12,973, Cameron, 27,- 
158, Camp, 9,551; Carson, 2,127; Cass, 27,587; 
Castro, 1,850; Chambers, 4,234; Cherokee, 29,- 
038; Childress, 9,538; Clay, 17,043, Cochran, 
65; Coke, 6,412; Coleman, 22,618; Collin, 49,021; 
Collingsworth, 5,224; Colorado, 18,897; Comal, 
8,434; Comanche, 27,186, Concho, 6,654; Cooke, 
26,603; Coryell, 21,703; Cottle, 4,396; Crane, 
331; Crockett, 1,296; Crosby, 1,765; Dallam, 
4,001; Dallas, 135.748; Dawson, 2,320, De Witt, 
23,501; Deaf Smith, 3,942; Delta, 14,566; Den- 
ton, 31,258; Dickens, 3,092; Dimmit, 3460; Don- 
ley, 5,284 ; Duval, 8,964 , Eastland, 23,421 , Ector, 
1,178; Edwards, 3,768; El Paso, 52,599; Ellis, 
53,629; Erath, 32,095; Falls, 35.649, Fannin, 
44,801; Fayette, 29,7^; Fisher, 12,596; Floyd, 
4,638; Foard, 5,726; Fort Bend, 18,168; Frank- 
liib 9,331; Freestone, 20,557; Frio, 8,895; 
Gaines, 1,255; Galveston, 44,479; Garza, i,995; 
Gillespie, 9447; Glasscock, 1,143; Goliad, 9,909; 
Gonzales, 28,055; Gray, 3,405, Grayson, 65,- 
996; Gregg, 14,140; Grimes, 21,205; Guadalupe, 
24,913, Hale, 7,566, Hall, 8,279; Hamilton, 15,- 
315; Hansford, 935; Hardeman, ir.213; Hardin, 
12,947; Hams, 115,693; Harrison, 37,243; 
Hartley, 1,298, Haskell, 16,249; Hays, 15,518; 
Hemphill,^ 3,i7o; Henderson, 20,131; Hidalgo, 
1^,728 ; Hill, 46,760; Hockley, 137, Hood, 10, o&; 
Hopkins, 3^,038; Houston, 29,564; Howard, 
8,S8r; Hunt, 48,116; Hutchinson, 892; Irion, 
1,283; Jack, rr,8i7, Jackson, 6,471, Jasper, 14- 
000; Jeff Davis, 1.678, Jefferson, 38,182; John- 
son, 34,460; Jones, 24,299, Karnes, 14,942; 
Kaufman, 3=;'»2-^; Kendall, 4517; Kent, 2,655; 
Kerr, 5505, Kimble, 3,261; King, 810; Kinney, 
3,401; Knox, 9,02^, La Salle, 4,747; Lamar, 46,- 
544; Lamb, 540; Lampasas, 9,532, Lavaca, 26,- 
418; Lee, 13,132; Leon, 16,583; Liberty, 10,680; 
Limestone, 34 6221 ; Lipscomb, 2,634 ; Live Oak, 
a, 442; Llano, 6520; Loving, 249; Lubbock, 3,624; 
Lynn, 1,713 ; McCulloch, 13 405 ; McLennan, 73,- 
250; McMullen, 1,091; Madison, 10,318; Marion, 
10,472; Martin, 1,549; Mason, 568^; Matagorda, 
13,594; Maverick, 5,151; ]\Iedina, 13,415; 


Menard, 2,70;; Midland, 3,464; Milam, 36,780; 
Mills, 9,694, Mitchell, 8,956; Montague, 25,123; 
Montgomery, 15,679, Moore, 561, Morris, 10,- 
439, Motley, 2,396, Nacogdoches, 27,406, 
Navarro, 47,070, Newton, io,8'50, Nolan, ii,- 
999, Nueces, 2i,955, Ochiltree, 1,602, Oldham, 
8 i 2, Orange, 9,528, Palo Pinto, 19,506, Panola, 
20,242, Parker, 26,331, Parmer, 1,555, Pecos, 
2,071, Polk, 17,459, Potter, 12,424, Presidio, 
5,218, Rains, 6,787, Randall, 3,312, Reagan, 392; 
Red River, 28,564, Reeves, 4,392, Refugio, 
2,814, Roberts, 950; Robertson, 27,454, Rock- 
wall, 8,072, Runnels, 20,858, Rusk, 26,946; 
Sabine, 8,582; San Augustine, 11,264, San 
Jacinto, 9.S42, San Patnao, 7,307; San Saba, 
11,245; Schleicher, 1,893; Scurry, 10,924, 
Shackelford, 4,201, Shelby, 26,423, Sherman, 
1,376, Smith, 41,746, Somervell, 3,931; Starr, 
13,151; Stephens, 7,980, Sterling, 1,493, Stone- 
wall, 5,320, Sutton, 1,569; Swisher, 4,012; Tar- 
rant, 108,572; Taylor, 26,293; Terrell, 1,430; 
Terry, 1,474; Throckmorton, 4,563, Titus, 16,- 
422; Tom Green, 17,882; Travis, 55,620; Trinity, 
12,768; Tyler, 10,250, Upshur, 19,960; Upton, 
501; Uvalde, 11,233; Val Verde, 8,613; Van 
Zandt, 25,651; Victoria, 14,990; Walker, 16,061; 
Waller, 12,138; Ward, 2,389, Washington, 25,- 
561; Webb, 22,503; Wharton, 21,123; Wheeler, 
5,258; Wichita, 16,094; Wilbarger, 12,000, Wil- 
liamson, 42,228; Wilson, 17,066, Winkler, 442; 
Wise, 26,450; Wood, 23,417; Yoakum, 602; 
Young, 13,657; Zapata, 3,809, Zavalla, 1,889 
The following cities and towns in Texas have 
a population in excess of 5,000 

Abilene (city), Taylor county, 9,204 
Amanllo (city), Potter county, 9,957. 

Austin (city), Travis county, 29,860 
Beaumont (city), Jefferson county, 20,640. 
Brownsville (city), Cameron county, 10,517. 
Brownwood (city), Brown county, 6,967, 
Cleburne (city), Johnson county, 10,364 
Corpus Christi (city), Nueces co., 8,222. 
Corsicana (city), Navarro county, 9,749. 
Dallas (city), Dallas county, 92,104. 

Denison (city), Grayson county, 13,632, 

El Paso (city), El Paso county, 39,279. 

Ennis (city), Ellis county, 5,669 
Fort Worth (city), Tarrant county, 73,312. 
Gainesville (city), Cooke county, 7,624 
Galveston (city), Galveston county, 36,981. 
Greenville (city), Hunt county, 8,850. 
Hillsboro (city). Hill county, 6,115 
Houston (city), Hams county, 78,8000. 
Houston Heights (town), Harris co, 6,984. 
Laredo (city), Webb county, 14,855 
Longview (city), Gregg country, 5,155. 
Marshall (city), Harrison county, 11,452. 
Orange (citv), Orange county, 5,527 
Palestine (city), Anderson county, 10,482. 
Paris (city), Lamar county, 11,269. 

Pcwt Arthur (city), Jefferson co , 7,663 
San Angelo (city), Tom Green co., 10,321. 
San Antonio (citv), Bexar county, 96,614 
Sherman (city), Grayson county, 12,412. 
Sulphur Springs (town), Hopldns co, 5,151. 
Taylor (city), Williamson county, 5,314. 
Temple (city), Bell county, 10, 003. 

Terrell (city), Kaufman county, 7,050. 
Texarkana (city). Bowie countv, 0,790 
Tvler (city). Smith county, to, too. 

Waco (city), McLennan county, 26,425. 
Waxahachie (town), Ellis county, 6,205. 
Weathertod (dty), Parker countv, 5,074 
Wichita Falls (city), Wichita county, 8,200, 



CENSUS OF STATES 


Utah. Population of State, 373,351 ; Indians Tazewell, 24,946, Warren, 8,589, Warwick, 
not taxed, 1,487 Population by counties. 6,041 , Washington, 32,830, Westmoreland, 9,313 , 
Beaver, 4,717, Boxelder, 13,894, Cache, 23,062; Wise, 34,162, Wythe, 20,372, York, 7,757 
Carbon, 8,624, Davis, 10,191, Emery, 6,750; The following represent the independent 
Garheld, 3,660, Grand, 1,595, Iron, 3,933, Juab, cities in Virginia that have a population m 
10,702 Kane, 1,65^, Millard, 6,118, Morgan, excess of 5,000 

^ . Alexandria, 15,329 

Bristol, 6,247 
CharlottesMlle, 6,765. 

Clifton Forge, 5,748 
Danville, 19,020 
Fredericksburg, 5,874 
Lynchburg, 29,494 
Newport News, 20,205 
Norfolk, 67,452. 

Petersburg, 24,127 
Portsmouth, 33,190 
Richmond, 127,628 
Roanoke, 34,874 
Staunton, 10,604 
Winchester, 5,864 

Other places having a population of more 


2,467, Piute, 1,734 » Rich, 1,883, Salt Lake, 131,- 
426, San Juan, 2,377; Sanpete, 16,704, Sevier, 
9,775, Summit, 8,200, Tooele, 7,924, Uinta, 
7,050, Utah, 37,942, Wasatch, 8,920, Washing- 
ton, 5,123. Wa>ne, i,749, Weber, 35,179 

The following cities in Utah have a popula- 
tion m excess of 5,000 

Logan, Cache county, 7,522. 

Ogden, Weber county, 25,580. 

Provo, Utah county, 8,925. 

Salt Lake City, Salt Lake county, 92,777 

Vermont. Population of State, 355,956 
Population by counties Addison, 20,010, Ben- 
nington, 21,378, Caledonia, 26,031, Chittenden, 
42,447, Essex, 7,384, Franklin, 29,866, Grand 


Isle, 3,761, Lamoille, 12,585, Orange, 18,703, than 5,000 are.^ 

/"\ .1 rv ITT--! i_- 


Orleans, 23,337, Rutland, 48,139, Washington, 
41,702, Windham, 26,032, Windsor, 33,681 
The following cities, towns and villages in 
Vermont have a population m excess of 5,000. 
Barre (city), Washington county, xo,734 
Bennington (village), Bennington co, 6,211. 
Brattleboro (village), Windham co, 6,517. 
Burlington (city), Chittenden co, 20,468. 
Colchester (town), Chittenden co, 6,450 
Montpelier (city), Washington co, 7,856. 
Rutland (city), Rutland county, 13,546 
St Albans (city), Franklin county, 6,381 


Hampton (city), Elizabeth City co , 5,505. 
Suffolk (town), Nansemond county, 7,008. 

Washington. Population of State, 1,141,- 
990, Indians not taxed, 1,856 Population by 
counties. Adams, 10,920, Asotin, 5,831, Ben- 
ton, 7,937, Chehahs, 35,590, Chelan, 15,104, 
Clallam, 6,755, Clarke, 26,115, Columbia, 7,042, 
Cowlitz, 12,561, Douglas, 9,227, Ferry, 4,800, 
Franklin, 5,153, Garfield, 4,i99, Grant, 8,698; 
Island, 4,704, Jefferson, 8,337; King, 284,638, 
Kitsap, 17,647, Kittitas, 18,561, Klickitat, 10,180, 


c* T 1 ' IT ^ ^ 1 1 • Lewis, 32,127, Lincoln, 17,539, Mason, 5,156, 

St Johnsbury (village), Caledonia co., 6,693. Okanogan, 12,887, Pacific, 12,532, Pierce, 120,- 

Virginia. Population of State, 2,061,612. 812, San Juan, 3,603, Skagit, 29,^1, Skamania, 
• ■ Accomac, 36,650, ^^ 7 . Snohomish, 59,209 ; Spokane, 139,404 , 

Stevens, 25,297, Thurston, 17,581, Wahkiakum, 


Population by counties 
Albemarle, 29,871, Alexandria, 10,231, Alleg- 


hany, 14,173; Amelia, 8,720, Amherst, 18,932; Walla Walla, 31,931, Whatcom, 49,511; 

Appomattox, 8,904, Augusta, 32,445, Bath, Wlntrnan, 33,280, Yalcima, 41,709 
6,538, Bedford, 29,549, Bland, 5,iS4, Botetourt, TJie following cities m Washington have a 
17,727, Brunswick, 19,244, Buchanan, 12,334; population in excess of s,ow 


Buckingham, 15,204, Campbell, 23,043, Caroline, 
16,596, Carroll, 21,116, Charles City, 5,253; 
Charlotte, 15,785; Chesterfield, 21,299; Clarke, 
7,468; Craig, 4,711; Culpeper, 13,472, Cumber- 
land, 0,195; Dickenson, 9,190; Dinwiddle, 15- 
442; Elizabeth City, 21,225; Essex, 9,105; Fair- 
tax, 20,536; Fauquier, 22,526; Floyd, 14,092; 
Fluvanna, 8,323; Franklin, 26,480, Frederick, 
12,787, Giles, 11,623, Gloucester, 12,477; Gooch- 
land, 9,237; Grayson, 10,856, Greene, 6,937; 
Greenesville, 11,890, Halifax, 40,044; Hanover, 
17,200, Henrico, 23,437* Henry, 18,459, High- 
land, 5,317; Isle of Wight, 14.929, James City, 
3,624; King and Queen, 9,576; King George, 


Aberdeen, Chehahs county, 13,660 
Bellingham, Whatcom county, 24,298 
Centraha, Lewis county, 7,311. 

Everett, Snohomish county, 24.814. 
Hoquiam, Chehalis county, 8,171 
North Yakima, Yakima county, 14,082 
Olympia, Thurston county, 6,996. 

Seattle, King county, 237,194 
Spokane, Spokane county, 104,402. 

Tacoma, Pierce county, 83,743. 

Vancouver, Clarke countv, 9,300 
Walla Walla, Walla Walla co., 19,364 
West Virginia. Population of State, 1,221,- 
1x9 Population by counties Barbour, 15,858; 


6,378; King William, 8,547; Lancaster, 9»572; Berkeley, 21,999; Boone, 10,331, Braxton, 23,- 
Lee, 23,840; Loudoun, 21,167; Louisa, 16,578; 023, Brooke, 11,098; Cabell, 46,685, Calhoun, 
Lunenburg, 12,780; Madison, 10,055; Mathews, 11,258; Clay, 10,233, Doddridge, 12,672; 
8,922; Mecklenburg, 28,956; Middlesex, 8,852; Fayette, 51,903; Gilmer, ii,379, Grant, 7,838; 

.... . Nel- - T. - 


Montgomery, 17,268, Nansemond, 26,886 
son, 16,821; New Kent, 4,682; Norfolk, 52,744; 


Greenbrier, 24,833; Hampshire, 11,694; Hancock, 
10,465, Hardy, 9,163; Harrison, 48,381, Jack- 


Northampton, 16,672; Northumberland, 10, 777; son, 20,956, Jefferson, 15,889, Kanawha, 8i,- 
Nottoway, 13,462- Orange, 13,486; Page. 14,147; 457; Lewis, 18,281, Lincoln, 20,491; Logan, 
Patrick, 17,195, Pittsvlvania, 50,709; Powhatan, 14,476; McDowell, 47,856 , Marion, 42,794 , Mar- 
6,009; Prince Edward, 14,266, Prince George, shall, 32,388; Mason, 23,019; Mercer, 38, 37^ , 
7,848; Prince William, 12,026; Princess Anne, Mineral, 16,674; Mingo, I943 t; Monongalia, 
11,526;; Pulaski, 17,246, Rappahannock, 8044; 2^,334; Monroe, H3,o55; Morgan, 7,848; 
Richmond, 7,415; Roanoke, 19,623; Rockbridge, Nicholas, 17,609; Ohio, 57,572; Pendleton, 9,340; 
21,171, Rockingham, 34,003; Russell, 23,474; Pleasants, 8,074; Pocahontas, i4,74o; Preston, 
Scott, 23,814; Shenandoah, 20,942; Smyth, 20,- 26,341; Putnam, 18,587; Raleigh, 25,633 ; Ran- 
326; Southampton, 26,302; Spottsylvania, 9-935; 6olph, 26,028; Ritchie, 17 875; Roane, 21,543; 
Stafford, 8,070, Surry, 9,715 ; Sussex, 13,664; Summers, 18,520; Taylor, 16, 554; Tucker, 18,67s; 
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Tyler, 16,211; Upshur, 16,629; Wayne, 24,081; 
Webster, 9,680, Wetzel, 23,855; Wirt, 9 ^ 047 ; 
Wood, 38,001, Wyoming, 10,392 

The following cities in West Virginia have 
a population in excess of 5,000 
Bluefield, Mercer county, 11,188 
Charleston, Kanawha county, 22,996, 
Clarksburg, Harrison county, 9,201. 

Elkins, Randolph county, 5*260 
Fairmont, Marion county, 9, 711* 

Grafton, Taylor county, 7,563. 

Huntington, Cabell county, 31,161 
Martin sburg, Berkeley county, 10,698. 
Morgantown, Monongalia county, 9*150. 
Moundsville, Marshall county, 8,918. 
Parkersburg, Wood county, 17,842. 
Wheeling, Ohio county, 41,641 

Wisconsin, Population of State, 2,333,860; 
Indians not taxed, 1,007 Population by coun- 
ties; Adams, 8,604; Ashland, 21,965, Barron, 
29,114; Bayfield, 15,987; Brown, 54*098, Buffalo, 
16,006, Burnett, 9,026; Calumet, 16,701, Chip- 
pewa, 32,103; Clark, 30*074, Columbia, 31*129; 
Crawford, 16,288, Dane, 77,435* Dodge, 47,436, 
Door, 18,711, Douglas, 47,422, Dunn, 25,260; 
Eau Claire, 32,721; Florence, 3*381; Fond du 
Lac, 51,610, Forest, 6,782; Grant, 39,007, Green, 
21,641; Green Lake, 15,491; Iowa, 22,497, Iron, 
8,306, Jackson, 17,075; Jefferson, 34,306, Juneau, 
19*569; Kenosha, 32,929; Kewanee, 16,784, La 
Crosse, 43,996 , Lafayette, 20,075 , Langlade, 17," 
062; Lincoln, 19,064; Manitowoc, 44,978, Mara- 
thon, 55,054; Marinette, 33,812, Marquette, 10,- 
741; Milwaukee, 433,187; Monroe, 28,881; 
Oconto, 25,657; Oneida, 1 1,433; Outagamie, 49*“ 
102; Ozaukee, 17*123; Pepin, 7*577, Pierce, 22,- 
079; Polk, 21,367; Portage, 30,945, Price, 13,795* 
Racme, 57,424; Richland, 18,809; Rock, 55,538; 
Rusk, 11,160; St Croix, 25,910; Sauk, 32,809; 
Sawj^er, 6,227; Shawano, 31,884, Sheboygan, 
54,8fe, Taylor, 13,641; Trempealeau, 22,928; 
Vernon, 28,116; Vilas, 6,019, Walworth, 29,- 
614; Washburn, 8,196; Washington, 23,7^; 
Waukesha, 37,100; Waupaca, 32,782, Waush- 
ara, 18,886; Winnebago, 62,116; Wood, 30,- 

583- 

The following cities in Wisconsin have a 
population in excess of 5, 000* 

Antigo, Langlade county, 7,196. 


Appleton, Outagamie county, 16,773. 
Ashland, Ashland county, ii,594 
Baraboo, Sauk county, 6,324 
Beaverdam, Dodge county, 6,758. 

Beloit, Rock county, 15,125 
Chippewa Falls, Chippewa co., 8,893. 

Eau Claire, Eau Claire county, 18,310 
Fond du Lac, Fond du Lac county, 18,797. 
Grand Rapids, Wood county, 6,521. 

Green Bay, Brown county, 25,236 
Janesville, Rock county, 13,^4 
Kenosha, Kenosha county, 12,371 
La Crosse, La Crosse county, 30,417. 
Madison, Dane county, 25,531 
Manitowoc, Manitowoc county, 13*027. 
Marinette, Marinette county, 14,610 
Marshfield, Wood county, 5,783 
Menasha, Winnebago county, 6,081 
Menominee, Dunn county, 5,036. 

Merrill, Lincoln county, 8,689 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee county, 373*857* 
Neenah, Winnebago county, 5,734* 

Oconto, Oconto county, 5,629 
Oshkosh, Winnebago county, 33,062. 

Portage, Columbia county, 5,440. 

Racine, Racine county, 38,002 
Rhinelander, Oneida county, 5,637. 
Sheboygan, Sheboygan county, 26,398 
South Milwaukee, Milwaukee county, 6,092. 
Stevens Point, Portage county, 8,692. 
Supenor, Douglas county, 40,384 
Watertown, Jefferson county, 8,740 
Waukesha, Waukesha county, 8,740 
Wausau, Marathon county, 16,560 
West Allis, Milwaukee county, 6,645. 

Wyoming. Population of State, 145*965; 
Indians not taxed, 1,307. Population by coun- 
ties: Albany, 11,574, Bighorn, 8,886, Carbon, 
11,282, Converse, 0,294, Crook, 6,492; Fremont, 
11,822, Johnson, 3,453, Laramie, 26,127, Nat- 
rona, 4,766, Park, 4,909, Sheridan, 16,324; 
Sweetwater, 11,575, Uinta, ,16,982; Weston, 
4,960, National Park reservation, 519. 

The, following cities in Wyoming have a 
population in excess of 5,000: 

Cheyenne, Laramie county, 11,320. 

Laramie, Albany county, 8,237 

Rock Springs, Sweetwater county, 5,778. 

Sheridan, Sheridan county, 8,408. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The Census Bureau has issued special bulle- 
tins giving general farm data for the following 
States . 

Colorado. Total number of farms, 45,839; 
total acreage, 13,448,000 , improved acreage, 
4,291,000, value of land and buildings, $407,- 


District of Columbia. Total number of 
farms, 214; total acreage, 6,000; improved 
acreage, S.ooo; value of land and buildings, 
^,301,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$62,000; expenditure for labor, $221,000. 

Idaho. Total number of farms, 30,714; 


015,000; value of implements and machinery, total acreage, 5,269,000; improved acreage, 

$12,761,000, expenditure for labor, $10,723,000. 2,773,000, value of land and buildings, $244,- 

Connecticut. Total number of farms. 26,- 

431; total acreage, 2,176,000, impro\ed acre- ?^^»459,ooo, expenditure for labor, $6,677,000. 

age, 984,000; value of land and buildings, $136,- Illinois. Total number of farms, 250,853; 
621,000; value of implements and machinery, total acreage, 32,471,000; improved acreage, 

$6,865,000; expenditure for labor, $6,652,000. 28,005,000;; value of land and buildings, $3,511,- 

Delaware. Total number of farms, 10,800; 

total acreage, 1,037,000; imjjroved acreage, *73*533*000, expenditure for labor, $35,675,000. 
712,000, value of land and buildings, $52,926,- Indiana. Total number of farms, 214,741; 
000; value of implements and machinery, total acreage, 21,264,000; improved acreage, 

$3^202,000 ; expenditure for labor, $1,600,000. 16,903,000; value of land and buildings, $1,590*- 
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225,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$40,880,000; expenditure for labor, $i2i903,ooo. 

Kansas. Total number of farms, 177,299; 
total acreage, 43,261,000, improved acreage, 29,- 

858.000, value of land and buildings, $1,733,- 
653 , value of implements and machinery, 
$48,244,000; expenditure for labor, $20,474,000. 

Maine. Total number of farms, 50 j 773 > 
total acreage, 6,291,000; improved acreage, 
2,358,000; value of land and buildings, $158,- 

676.000, value of implements and machinery, 
$14,476,000, expenditure for labor, $5,591^000. 

Maryland. Total number of farms, 48,769; 
total acreage, 5,051,000; improved acreage, 
3,353iOOO, value of land and buildings, $240,- 

774.000, value of implements and machinery, 
$11,845,000; expenditure for labor, $8,720,000. 

Massachusetts. Total number of farms, 
36,512, total acreage, 2,870,000, improved acre- 
age, 1,162,000; value of land and buildings, 
$191,298,000; value of implements and machin- 
ery, $11,512,000; expenditure for labor, $11,- 

747.000, 

Michigan. Total number of farms, 206,- 
376; total acreage, 18,913,000; improved acre- 
age, 12,819,000; value of land and buildings, 
$§07,057,000 ; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $49,771,000; expenditure for labor, 
$18,905,000 

Minnesota. Total number of farms, 155,- 
759 ; total acreage, 27,623,000 ; improved acreage, 
19,609,000; value of land and •buildings, $1,259,- 
51:0,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$52,243,000; expenditure for labor, $22,186,000. 

Missouri. Total number of farms, 276,- 
o8i; total acreage, 34,516,000; improved acre- 
age, 24,528,000; value of land and buildings, 
$1,710,505,000; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $50,769,000 ; expenditure for labor, 
$18,526,000. 

Montana. Total number of farms, 25,946; 
total acreage, 13,499,000; improved acreage, 
3,631,000; value of lands and buildings, $250,- 
485,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$10,522,000, expenditure for labor, $10,874,000. 

Nebraska. Total number of farms, 129,- 
419; total acreage, 33,SS3tOOO; improved acre- 
age, 24,356,000; value of land and buildings, 
$1,811,557,000; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $44,215,000; expenditure for labor, 
$14,94^000, 

Nevada. Total number of farms, 2,660; 
total acreage, 2,585,000; improved acreage, 
745,000; value of land and buildings, $39, IS3»- 
000; value of implements and machinery, 
$1,558,000; expenditure for labor, $2,978,000. 

Nevir Hampshire. Total number of farms, 
26,913; total acreage, 3,242,000; improved acre- 
age, 927,000; value of land and buildings, $85,- 
542,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$5,870,000; expenditure for labor, $3,340,000. 

New Jersey. Total number of farms, 33,- 
161; total acreage, 2,562,000; improved acreage, 
1,800,000; value of land and buildings, $213,- 
141,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$12,955,000; expenditure for labor, $10,530,000. 
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New York. Total number of farms, 214,- 
age, 14,825,000; value of^ land and buildings, 
$1,176,222,000; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $83,330,000; expenditure for labor, 
$40,483,000. 

North Dakota. Total number of farms, 
74,165; total acreage, 28,392,000; improved 
acreage, 20,439,000; value of land and build- 
ings, $822,035,000; value of implements and 
machinery, $43,887,000; expenditure for labor, 
$21,715,000. 

Ohio. Total number of farms, 271,383; 
total acreage, 24,074,000; improved acreage, 
19,210,000; value of land and buildings, $366,- 
919,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$51 15,000; expenditure for labor, $25,314,000. 

Oklahoma. Total number of farms, 189,- 
438; total acreage, 28,717,000; improved acre- 
age, 17,496,000; value of land and buildings, 
$730,473,000; value of implements and machin- 
ery, $27,003,000; expenditure for labor, 
$ 9 , 794 , 000 . 

Oregon. Total number of farms, 45,128; 
total acreage, 11,628,000; improved acreage, 
4,253,000; value of^ land and buildings, $453,- 
571,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$13,135,000; expenditure for labor, $11,011,000 

Pennsylvania. Total number of farms, 
218,394; total acreage, 18,556,000; improved 
acreage, 12,660,000 , value of land and buildings, 
$1,035,300,000; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $70,547,000; expenditure for labor, 
$25,079,000, 

Rhode Island. Total number of farms, 
5,i9T ; total acreage, 442,000; improved acreage, 
178,000; value of land and buildings, $27,456,- 
000, value of implements and machinery, 
$1,753,000; expenditure for labor, $1,675,000. 

South Dakota. Total number of farms, 
77,314; total acreage, 25,952,000; improved 
acreage, 15,802,000; value of land and buildings, 
$1,003,451,000; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $33,762,000^; expenditure for labor, 
$12,821,000. 

Vermont. Total number of farms, 32,598; 
total acreage, 4,653,000; improved acreage, 
1,633,000; value of land and buildings, $101,- 
813,000; value of implements and machinery, 
$10,162,000; expenditure for labor, $4,739,000. 

Washington. Total number of farms, 55,- 
744; total acreage, 11,663,000; improved acre- 
age, 6,354,000; value of land and buildings, 
$570,142,000, value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $16,653,000; expenditure for labor, 

$15,223,000. 

West Virginia. Total number of farms, 
95,876; total acreage, 9,961,000; improved 
acreage, 5,482,000; value of land and buildings, 
$262,458,000, value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $6,962,000; expenditure for labor, 

$3,981,000. 

Wisconsin. Total number of farms, 176,- 
546; total acreage, 2x^12,000; improved acre- 
age, 11,882,000; value of land and buildings, 
$1,179,558,000; value of implements and ma- 
chinery, $52,784,000; expenditure for labor, 

$ 25 , 344 , 000 . 

The reports of farming conditions in other 
States were delayed in publication. 
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The Census Bureau has issued special bulle- Louisiana. Number of establishments^ 
tins giving data about the manufacture of the 2,516; capital represented, $221,806,000; num- 
following States* her of salaried olficials and clerks, 8,108; aver- 


followmg 

Alabama. Number of establishments, 3,401 ; 
capital represented, $173,479,000 number of 
salaried officials and clerks, 0,080; average num- number of employees, 1,098. 
her of wage-earners, 72,255, salaries and wages, 

$33,936,000, value of products, $146,431,000. 

Steam laundries, enumerated ^separately, 38; 
capital, $546,000; number of employees, 1,248 

Arizona. Number of establishments, 311; 
capital represented, $32,8751000; number of sal- 
aried officials and clerks, 496; average number 
of wage-earners, 6,415; salaries and wages, 

$6,282,000; value of products, $50,074,000 
Steam laundries, 13; capital, $193,000; number 
of employees, 2^. 


age number of wage-earners, 76,135; salaries 
and wages, $42,335,000 , value of products, $223,- 
928,000 Steam laundries, 25, capital, 790,000; 


Mississippi. Number of establishments, 
2,598, capital represented, $72,393,000, number 
of salaried officials and clerks, 3,403, average 
number of wage-earners, 50,384; salaries and 
wages, $22,421,000; value of products, $80,555,- 
000 Steam laundries, 30; capital, $332,000; 
number of employees, 571. 

Missouri. Number of establishments, 8,372; 
capital, $442,847,000; number of salaried officials 
and clerks, 24,453; average number of wage- 


, r . 1.1* -L X -r earners, 152,870; salaries and wages, $109,694,- 
Florida. Number of establishments, 2,156; 000; value of products, $572,085,000. Steam 
capital represented, $65,128^000, number of sal- laundries, 17 1 ; capital, $3408,000; number of 
aned offiaals and clerks, 4,613 ; average number employees, 5,961. 


of wage-earners, 57,443; salaries and wages, 

$27,906,000; value of products, $72,724,000. 

Steam laundnes, 28; capital, $461,000; number 
of employees, 610. 

Georgia. Number of establishments, 4,792; 
capital represented, $202,913,000; number of sal- 
aried officials and clerks, 8,312; average num- 
ber of wage-earners, 104,582, salaries and 
wages. $43,878,000; value of products, $202,641,- 
000 Steam laundries, 42; capital, $655,000; 
number of employees, 1,488. 

Idaho, Number of establishments, 725; 
capital represented, $32,377,000; number of sal- 
aried offiaals and clerks, 858; average number 
of wage-earners, 8,220; salanes and wages, 

$6,482,000; value of products, $22479,000. 

Steam laundnes, 24; capital, $252,000, number 
of employees, 379 

Indiana. Number of establishments, 7.965; 
capital represented, $508,582,000; number of sal- 
aried offiaals and clerks, 23,586 ; average number ployees, 162. 
of wage-earners, 186,764; salaries and wages, 

$121,674000, value of products, $578,728,000 


Montana. Number of establishments, 680; 
capital represented, $44,596,000, number of sal- 
aned officials and clerks, 1,381; average number 
of wage-earners, 11,660; salanes and wages, 
$12,959,000 , value of products, $80, 468', 000. 
Steam laundnes, 26, capital, $677,000; number 
of employees, 699. 

Nebraska. Number of establishments, 
2,492; capital, $84,015,000, number of salaried 
officials and clerks, 5,105, average number of 
wage-earners, 24,323, salanes and wages, $19,- 
432,000, value of products, $198,669,000 Steam 
laundries, 76; capital, $872,000; number of em- 
ployees, 1,230. 

Nevada. Number of establishments, 177; 
capital represented, $9,807,000, number of sal- 
aried offiaals and clerks, 256; average number 
of wage-earners, 2,257 ; salanes and wages, 
$2,360,000; value of products, $11,887,000 Steam 
laundries, 5; capital, $166,000; number of em- 


New Hampshire. Number of establish- 


Steam laundries, 163; capital, $1,236,000; num- nients, 1,961; capital represented, $139,873,000; 


ber of employees, 3,124. 

Iowa. Number of establishments, 181 ; cap- 
ital represented, $1,262,000, number of salaried 
officials and clerks, 11,406, average number of 
w^age-earners, 61,654; salaries and wages, $43,- 
535,000; value of products, $259,268,000 Steam 


number of salaried officials and clerks, 3,516; 
average number of wage-earners, 78,525, sal- 
anes and wages, $40,286,000; value of products, 
$164,461,000. Steam laundries, 6 t ; capital, 
$303,000; number of employees, 624. 

New Mexico. Number of establishments. 


laundries, 181; capital, $1,262,000; number of 310. capital represented, $7,396,000; number of 

salaried officials and clerks, 315, average num- 
ber of wage-earners, 3,903; salanes and wages. 


JlUi J 

employees, 2,202. 

Kansas. Number of establishments, 3,427; 
capital represented, 154,952,000; number of sal- 
aried officials and clerks, 6,801 ; average number 
of wage-earners, 43,532; salanes and wages, 
$32,773,000; value of products, $325,357,000. 


$2,792,000, value of products, $7,599,000. Steam 
laundnes, 8; capital, $164,000; number of em- 
ployees, 162. 

North Carolina. Number of establishments, 


oteam laundries, 138; capital, $1,027,000; num- 4*930, capital represented, $217,183,000; number 
ber of employees, 1,5^3* of salaried officials and clerks, 6,528; average 

Kentucky. Number of establishments, 121,470; salaries and 

4,776; capital represented, $172,779,000, number s.ges, $41,257,000, value of products, $216,614,- 

uuuiucA Steam laundries, 43* rnni+al 

891. 


of salaried offiaals and clerks,' 8,610; average ' capital, $425,000; 

number of wage-earners, 65,401 ; saknes and employees. 


wages, $37,491,000; value of products, $iii,975,- North Dakota. Number of establishments, 
000 Steam laundnes, 73; capital, $730,000; 753; capital represented, $11,504,000; number of 

salaried officials and clerks, 1539; average num- 
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number of employees, 1,682. 
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ber of wage-earners, 2,795; salaries and wages, 
^ 2 , 422 , 000 , value of products, $19,150,000 Steam 
laundries, 34, capital, $445,000; number of em- 
ployees, 464 

Oklahoma. Number of establishments, 
2,310, cajDital represented, $38,873,000, number 
of salaried officials and cleiks, 2,193, average 
number of wage-earners, 13,143, salaries and 
wages, $0,285,000, value of products, $53,682,- 
000. Steam laundries, 93; capital, $782,000; 
number of employees, 1,196. 

South Carolina. Number of establish- 
ments, 1,854, capital represented, $173,221,000, 
number of salaried officials and clerks, 3,257, 
average number of wage-earners, 73,946; sal- 
aries and wages, $24,117,000, value of products, 
$113,236,000 Steam laundries, 24, capital, $184,- 
000; number of employees, 414 

South Dakota. Number of establishments, 
1,619; capital represented, $12,971,000, number 
of salaried officials and clerks, 679; average 


number of wage-earners, 3,585; salaries and 
wages, $2,901,000, value of products, 17,845,000 
Steam laundries, 28; capital, $336,000, number 
of employees, 414. 

Utah. Number of establishments, 749; 
capital represented, $52,627,000, number of sal- 
aried officials and clerks, 1,660; average number 
of wage-earners, 11,785, salaries and w^ages, 
$10,376,000, value of products, $61,989,000. 
Steam laundries, 22, capital, $500,000; number 
of employees, 795 

Wyoming. Number of establishments, 266; 
capital represented, $5,840,000; number of sal- 
aried officials and clerks, 258; average number 
of wage-earners, 2,811, salaries and wages, 
$2,346,000; value of products, $5,984,000. Steam 
laundries, 14, capital, $100,000, number of em- 
ployees, 183. 

Steam laundries were separately presented 
in the^ 1910 Census as this is the first enumer- 
ation in which they were canvassed. 
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Preliminary reports of the following indus- 
tries were isvsucd by the Bureau of the Census 
prior to I May, 1911 

Automobiles. The automobile industry has 
had a most remarkable development m recent 
years. The number of establishments increased 
from 57 in 1899 to 316 in 1909, an increase of 
454 per cent in the lo-year period. Of the 316 
establishments m 1909, 265 manufactured auto- 
mobiles as a mam product, while complete rna- 
chmes were a minor product, or ^^sicle line,^^ with 
51 of the establishments The total product of 
the industry increased in value from $4,748,000 
in 1899 to ’$19^1,722,600 m 1909, an increase of 
4,001 per cent. The value of products stated 
represents the product as actually turned out by 
the factories during the census year, and does 
not necessarily have any relation to the amount 
of sales for that period of lime A striking 
fact IS the consistent development of the auto- 
mobile industry in the states in which the car- 
riage and wagon industry was of great impor- 
tance. The inference is that, in a large measure, 
these states were equipped with the necessary 
skilled labor, thus giving the automobile indus- 
try an advantage and an impetus not enjoyed 
by other States. The number of automobiles 
manufactured increased from 3,723 in 1899 to 
127,289 in iQOpt. or 3,319 per cent Of these, 
126,570 were built in establishments of which 
automobiles were the main product, and 719 
in establishments of which such machines were 
merely minor products. 

The production of automobiles by States 
was as follows. MichiP-an, 64,921 machines, 
valued at $70,519,600, Ohio, 14,439, vaLed at 
$23,724,700; Indiana, 17,484, valued at $17,728,- 
500; New York, 8,108, valued at $17,6*^8,100; 
‘Connecticut, 2,055, valued at $7,405 Ooo ; Wiscon- 
sin, 5,641, valued at $7,157,500; Massachusetts, 
3,467, valued at $6,232,700; Illinois, 3,453, valued 
at $4,485,500; Pennsylvania, 2,001, valued at 
$4,151,300; and Missouri, 728, valued at $1,074- 
300. California, Maryland, Iowa, New Jersey, 
Minnesota, Colorado, Kansas, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 


Tennessee, Texas, and Georgia has a com- 
bined product of 4,092 machines of the value 
of $4,997,000. 

Independently of the factones which pro- 
duce complete machines and parts incidentally,, 
there is another group of establishments which 
produce bodies and parts, which eventually are 
used as materials by the establishments noted 
in the main table There were, in 1909, 476* 
such establishments reported, with a product 
valued at $55,544,700 This does not exhaust 
all the establishments which contribute to the 
automobile industry, as there are others manu- 
facturing such supplies in connection with other 
products, but for which separate statistics can 
not be compiled 

Carpets and Rugs. The number of es- 
tablishments m 190Q was 140 as against 133 in 
1899 1'be amount of foreign wool used m the 
manufacture of carpets and rugs increased from 

51.762.000 pounds in 1899 to 63,904,000 m 1909, or 
23 per cent; the cost thereof increased from 
$8,077,000 to $11,696,000, or 45 per cent In 
addition, a considerable quantity of foreign wool 
is consumed in the manufacture of woolen and 
worsted yarn purchased by carpet manufac- 
turers. The total value of products increased 
from $48,102,000 in 1899 to $71,854,000 in igog, 
or 49 per cent, showing a substantial growth for 
the industry during the decade In i8'99 the 
number of square yards of carpets and rugs 
was 76,410,000 compared with 91,829,000 m 1909. 
In 1899 rugs, woven whole, constituted only 16 
per cent of the total, or 12,172,000 square yards, 
while in 1909 they constituted 39 per cent of 
the total, or 35,596,000 square yards. Although 
the census returns showed an increase in the 
manufacture of carpets from 1899 to X904, the 
number of square yards manufactured in 1900 
was nearly 10,000,000 less than in 1899. 

Cooperage Stock. The reported produc- 
tion of ti^ht-barrel staves during 1909 was 379,- 

231.000 pieces, valued at $9,201,064, as against 
^45,280,000 pieces in 1908, and 385,232,000 pieces 
m T907, valued at $10,009,295 and $12,942,885, 
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respectively. The output of tight-barrel heading 
during the same years was 20,691,201 sets in 
1909, 20,515,072 sets in 1908, and 27,692,994 sets 
in 1907, valued at $3,716,296. $4,397,148, and 
$6,864,485, respectively With respect to geo- 
graphic distribution little change is noted in the 
industry of tight-stave manufacture during re- 
cent years, the five states of Arkansas, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Mississippi, and Tennessee re- 
porting 65.5 per cent of the total production m 

1909, 82 per cent in 1908, and 687 per cent in 
1907. Of this group, Arkansas has led in all 
three years in aggregate output of tight-barrel 
staves, contnbuting 28.4 per cent of the total 
in 1907, 27.3 per cent in 1908, and 23 i per cent 
in 1909 

The census of slac cooperage stock produc- 
tion in the United States dunng the calendar 
year 1909 disclosed that 1,506 establishments 
were engaged in the industry, as against 1,151 in 
igo8 and 950 in 1907 The reported output of 
staves was 2,029,548,000 pieces, an increase over 

1908 of 30.3 per cent, and over^ 1907 of 72 6 per 
cent. The production of heading was 132 per 
cent greater than in 1908, and 322 per cent 
greater than in 1907, while there was an increase 
for hoops of II 7 per cent over igo8 and a de- 
crease of 234 per cent from 1907 In point of 
value the output of slack cooperage stock dunng 

1909 amounted to $20,242,000, which was an 
increase over 1908 of 19.8 per cent and over 
1907 of 28.1 per cent 

Cotton Goods. In the consumption of cot- 
ton m the United States, according to the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the State of Massachusetts ranks 
first. North Carolina second, South Carolina 
thiri Georgia fourth, New Hampshire fifth, 
Alabama sixth, and Rhode Island seventh. Of 
the three most important cotton-consuming 
States, North Carolina shows a loss of 13 per 
cent in the consumption of cotton in the cotton 
year 1910, as compared with 1909, South Caro- 
lina a loss of 10 per cent, and Massachusetts a 
loss of 7 per cent. Georgia, which ranks fourth 
in consumption, shows a loss of 8 per cent 

The statistics of spindles in the report relate 
to the year ending 31 August, except those for 

1910, which have been compiled from returns 
of manufacturers for the census of 1909 and 
relate, as a rule, to 31 Dec 1909 The number 
shown for 1910 is 29,188,945, and exceeds the 
number for 1909 by 611,848, or only 2 per cent. 
The comparatively small number of spindles 
added since 1907 is attributable in part to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the cotton-manu- 
facturing industry, which began with financial 
depression of that year and culminated in the 
more acute condition brought about by the 
shortage in the supply of cotton the past season. 
Massachusetts exceeds every other state in the 
number of cotton spindles, having 9,835,610, or 
34 per cent of the total for the country. South 
Carolina ranks second, with 3,793,387, or 13 per 
•cent, and North Carolina third, with 3,124,456, 
or II per cent. Rhode Island has fourth place, 
Georgia fifth, New Hampshire sixth, Connec- 
ticut seventh, New York eighth, and Maine 
ninth ^ No other state reports as many as 
a million spindles. 

Cotton Seed Products. In the cotton seed 
Hidustry, the number of establishments in- 
creased from 357 in 1899 to 809 in 1909, or 
J27 |)er cent. This increase in number has been 


very general throughout the several states, 
oil mills having been established quite rapidly 
in new cotton-growing territory as well as mul- 
tiplied in the older communities. 

The quantity of cotton seed crushed during 
the last decade increased only 54 per cent, but 
the increase in the cost of the seed to the manu- 
facturer was 173 per cent, and points to a 
greatly improved source of revenue for the 
producer, as the value of cotton seed per ton at 
the census of 1899 was returned at $ii 55 and 
the value at this census is reported at $2041 
per ton. The increase in the total value of 
crude products during the decade is shown to be 
from $42,412,000 to $107,538,000, or 154 per cent. 

While the increase in the quantity of seed 
crushed was 54 per cent, the production of oil 
increased 70 per cent, indicating the employ- 
ment of better methods and arreater economy 
in the use of machinery ; natural resultants from 
the economic progress of the industry The 
increase in the quantity of cake and meal is 
shown to have been 89 per cent, which is pro- 
bably accounted for in part by the establish- 
ment during the decade of a number of mills 
operated under the ^^cold-process^^ system, by * 
which the hulls and meats are pressed together 
and disposed of as cake and meal 

The states showing the greatest develop- 
ment in the industry, as indicated by the actual 
increase in number of establishments, are : 
Georgia, where the number has grown from 
46 in 1899 to 145 in 1909, or 215 per cent; 
Texas, from 102 to 191, or 87 per cent; and 
South Carolina, from 48 to 102, or 113 per cent. 
Texas leads m total value of products, with 23 
per cent of the output of the whole country; 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama follow in order. 

Fisheries.^ A census of fisheries is attended 
with more difficulties than that of any other 
industry canvassed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, calling as it does for the number of persons 
employed and the investment in vessels, outfits, 
boats, and apparatus of capture, both ashore 
and afloat, as well as the quantity and value 
of all commercial products of the seas, lakes, and 
rivers The number of persons employed in the 
industry of the United States in 1908 was 143,- 
881, the capital invested was over $42,000jXXX), 
and the value of the product was about $54,- 
ocx),ooo The total investment in apparatus of 
fish capture, such as nets, seines, lines, etc,, was 
about $9,000,000. 

The canvass as regards the number of 
men and vessels employed^ and the amount of 
capital invested, shows an increase over figures 
for the last canvass. 

The value of the fisheries of the United 
States was the largest on record, amounting to 
over $54,000,000, with a total weight of almost 
2,000,000 pounds The oyster product leads all 
other species in value, contributing almost 30 
per cent of the total value of products. Salmon 
ranked next to oysters m the value of the catch, 
bemg the leading species of fish in this respect 
The catch of cod is third in value, amounting 
to almost $3,000,000, followed by that of shad, 
lobsters, clams, and a great many other varieties 
of fish products. The decline m the value of 
products of the whale and menhaden fisheries is 
marked, while large gains are shown for the 
value of products in the general fisheries and 
the sponge fisheries. The oyster fisheries show 
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a general increase in value of products Fish 
proper formed over three-quarters, or 76 per 
cent, of the quantity and more than half the 
value, 56 per cent, of the entire products of the 
fisheries of the United States in 1908 The 
value of the products taken by the fisheries of the 
Atlantic coast is nearly double that of all of 
the rest of the country combined, being 66 per 
cent of the total of the United States. The 
Pacific coast ranks next in the value of its 
catch, with 13 per cent of the total. The Gulf 
of Mexico, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi 
River with its tributaries contributed, respec- 
tively 9, 7 and 6 per cent of the total value. 

The relative rank of the several leading 
States in order of value of fish products for 
1908 was. Massachusetts with a total of over 
$7,000,000, or 13 per cent of the value of the 
catch of the entire country, Virginia with over 
$4,700,000; New York with $4,549,000, Washing- 
ton with $3,513,000, Florida with $3,389,000; 
Maryland with $3,306,000, Maine with $3,257- 
000; followed in ranking order by New Jersey, 
Connecticut, California,^ etc 

The trade with foreign countries in fisheries 
products for the fiscal year 1907-08 was ex- 
tensive, amounting to a total of nearly $20,000,- 
000, the exports bemg^ $6,166,193 and the im- 
ports $13,135,724 The imports consisted mainly 
of herring, canned sardines, mackerel, and lob- 
sters. The exports were composed chiefly of 
salmon and oysters. Fresh fish formed but a 
small part of either exports or imports, the pro- 
duct of the fish canning and preserving industry 
figuring most prominently m the foreign trade. 

Oilcloth, Linoleum, and Artificial Leather. 
The number of establishments engaged in these 
industries in 1909 was 40, and the capital rep- 
resented was $21,844,000. Thirty plants are 
engaged in making oilcloth and linoleum, and 
they are distributed as follows' Illinois, ij In- 
diana, I ; Maine, 2 ; Massachusetts, 2 ; Michigan, 
3; Minnesota, i, New Jersey, 10; New York, 4, 
Ohio, 3; and Penns>lvania, 3 In 1909 the total 
value of the product was $22,805,000, an in- 
crease of S4.2 per cent. 

It is not possible to present^ comparative 
statistics for prior censuses for artificial leather, 
for the reason that previously the industry has 
not been treated separately The 10 plants are 
located as follows: Connecticut, i, Massachu- 
setts, 3; New Jersey, 4; New York, i; and 
I'lhode island, i. 

Artificial leather is used for a variety of 
purposes, affording an excellent inexpensive 
substitute for leather in bookbinding, upholster- 
ing carriage and automobile work, etc. There 
were 11,819,000 square yards manufactured dur- 
ing 1909 and its value was given as $3,449,000, 
which, added to the value of certain by-products 
of the industry, amounting to $166,000, makes 
the value of products $3,615,000. 

Paper and Wood Pulp. There were 787 
establishments reported as being engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of paper and wood 
|mlp- There were 761 of the same class in 
1904 and 763 in 1899. establishments for 

1909, 83 were engaged exclusively in the manu- 
factiure of pulp; 542 in the manufacture of 
paner; apd 162 in the manufacture of both paper 
and pulp. In addition to the 787 establishments 
in X900, there were IS that manufactured paper 
in connection with other products, such as roof- 
ing materials, asbestos products, etc The total 


cost of pulp wood, wood pulp, and other paper 
stock used in 1909, amounted to $107,607,000, 
which IS a gain of 143 per cent, as compared 
with $44,321,000 m 1899. The total cost of pulp 
wood consumed increased from $9,838,000 in 
1899, to $33,802,000 in 1909, or 244 per cent. The 
total quantity of wood pulp consumed in the 
industry increased from 1,173,000 tons in 1899 
to 2,834,000 tons in 1909, or 142 per cent. In 
1909, of the total quantity of wood pulp used, 
1,590,000 tons were returned by the establish- 
ments as ^^made for own use,^^ and 1,244,000 as 
^^purchased ® 

Silk and Silk Goods. The very remark- 
able development in the silk industry during the 
last decade is to be seen in the increase in the 
number of establishments, which grew from 
483 to 843, or 75 per cent, and in the cost of 
the principal materials, including raw fibers and 
yarns, which increased from $58,093,000 to 
$98,372,000 or 69 per cent The quantity of raw 
silk used increased from 9,761,000 pounds in 
1899 to 17,471,000 pounds in 1909, or 79 per 
cent, while the corresponding increase in the 
cost of this material was 66 per cent. Spun 
silk as a material increased 43 per cent in quan- 
tity and 42 per cent m cost The rapidly in- 
creasing use of ailificial silk is a distinct feat- 
ure in the recent history of the industry. The 
quantity of this material used in 1899 amounted 
to 6,000 pounds, compared with 870,000 pounds 
in 1909 Artificial silk is used chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of braids and trimmings, and, because 
of Its greater brilliancy, it is even preferred to 
natural silk m certain kinds of passementerie 

The gross value of products increased from 
$107,256,000 in 1899 to $196,425,000 in 1909, or 
83 per cent, and the increase during the 5-year 
period since 1904 was 47 per cent The great- 
est gain was made in the manufacture of dress 
goods, which more than doubled in quantity and 
value during the 10 years. Their value con- 
stituted 55 per cent of the total value of pro- 
ducts in IQOO; that of ribbons, 17 per cent; vel- 
vets and plushes, 7 per cent; and laces, braids, 
and tnmmings, 5 per cent. 

Of the 843 establishments engaged in this 
manufacture, there were 566, or 67 per cent 
of the total, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
The former State leads in the number of estab- 
lishments with 347 showing an increase of 167, 
or 93 per cent, since 1899. Pennsylvania ranks 
second and gained 98 establishments, or S'l per 
cent, while New York, with the next largest 
number of mills, gained 76, or 83 per cent. In 
the order of value of products the States rank 
as follows* New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island 

The number of spindles increased from 
1,655,903 in 1899 to 2,405,527 in 1909, or 45 per 
cent Of the latter number, 2,275,700 are 
throwing and 129,827 are spinning spindles 
The number of looms increased from 44,430 in 
1890 to 75,406 in 1909, or 70 per cent. Of the 
total number of looms in the country, the com- 
bined returns from New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia constitute 73 per cent New Jersey has 
about one-third of the number of spindles re- 
ported by Pennsylvania, but leads in the number 
of looms. 

Sugar, Cane and Beet. There were 192 
establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
cane sugar in 1909, 188 of these being in 
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Louisiana and 4 in Texas The quantity o£ 
cane treated in sugar nulls in 1909 was 4,628,- 
200 tons, valued at $17,605,000, an average of 
$380 per ton. The average quantity of cane 
treated per establishment in Louisiana is 23,- 
660 tons, compared With 26,050 tons for Texas. 
Of the total quantity of cane treated, 57 per 
cent was returned as grown on farms and 
plantations under the control of the manufac- 
turers and 43 per cent was purchased. 

Of the value of products, that of sugar 
constituted 89 per cent of the total, molasses 
9.6 per cent, and syrup 1 4 per cent. The total 
production of cane sugar was returned at 334»“ 
100 tons of 2,000 pounds, of which 325,500 tons, 
valued at $26,017,000, were produced in Louis- 
iana and 8,600 tons, valued at $669,000, in 
Texas. The distinction made in this investi- 
gation betw^een molasses and syrup is that the 
former includes the liquid product^ from which 
some sugar has been removed, while the latter 
includes the product from which no sugar has 
been removed 

The number of establishments engaged in 
making beet sugar was 6 % an increase of 117 
per cent during the decade, the number of 
acres planted in beets was 416,000, an increase 
of 207 per cent, and the quantity of beets pro- 
duced was 3,965,500 tons, an increase of 399 
per cent 

Turpentine and Rosin. The crop yield of 
spirits of turpentine in 1910 amounted to 555,- 
000 casks, as compared wdth 580,000 in 1909, a 
reduction of 4 per cent The production of 
rosin amounted to 1,906,000 barrels, each weigh- 
ing 500 pounds, in 1910, as compared with 
1,828,000 barrels in 1909, an increase of 4 per 
cent The value of turpentine was $17,680,000 
in 1910, as compared with $12,654,000 in 1909, 
an increase of 40 per cent. The value of the 
rosin production was $18,255,000 in 1910 and 
$12,577,000 in 1909, an increase of 45 per cent. 
The average price of turpentine was $3186 per 
cask m 1910, as compared with $21 82 in 1909, 
an increase of 46 per cent The average price 
of rosin, including all grades, was $9.58 per 
barrel of 500 pounds in 1910, as compared with 
$6.88 per barrel in 1909, an increase of 40 per 
cent 

In the turpentine industry the largest rela- 
tive decrease, amounting to 32 per cent, was 
sustained in the Carolinas, the oldest producing 
territory. Georgia showed a reduction of 14 
per cent, Alabama iS per cent, and Louisiana 
34 per cent Florida, which ranks first, showed 
a gain of 8 per cent, and Mississippi a gain of 
9 per cent, in value of production 
^ In the manufacture of rosin the largest rel- 
ative decrease in total product, ^ amounting to 
51 per cent, occurred in Louisiana, although 
the decrease in value was only 34 per cent. 
North and South Carolina lost 17 per cent in 
quantity, but gained 14 per cent in value 
Georgia's production decreased 4 per cent, but 
the value gained 37 per cent. Florida, the 
largest producer, gained 17 per cent in quan- 
tity and 60 per cent in value. Alabama's quan- 
tity was the same in both years, but the increase 
in value was 38 per cent in 1910 Mississippi 


increased its production in 1910 by lO per cent, 
but the value rose 62 per cent. 

Veneer Material. Although veneer manu- 
fracture was engaged in during 1909 in practi- 
cally every State in which lumber timber occurs 
in commercial quantity, nearly three-fourths of 
the material consumed during the year was 
reported from the ii States ot Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Florida, Indiana, Tennessee, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, New York, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Kentucky, ranking in point of quantity 
consumed in the order named The outlay for 
veneer material, both domestic and imported 
woods, during the calendar year 1909 was 
$6,436,237 m 1907. The number of establish- 
$8,977,516, as against $7,891,431 m 1908 and 
ments engaged in the manufacture of veneers 
during 1909 was 637, an increase of 235 and 
267 over the number reporting in 1908 and 1907, 
respectively 

Woolen and Worsted Goods. The com- 
parative figures in this report clearly indicate 
the remarkable development that has taken place 
in the industry since 1899 Although the num- 
ber of establishments has decreased from 1,221 
in 1899 to 913 in 1909, ^ denoting a tendency 
toward concentration, which has been the rule 
in the wool manufacturing industry since 1870, 
on the other hand the amount of capital re- 
ported as invested shows an increase from 
$256,554,000 in 1899 to $415,465,000 in 1909, or 
02 per cent during the decade The cost of 
materials used increased 85 per cent and the 
amount paid in salaries and wages 58 per cent 
The number of salaried officials and clerks in- 
creased but 47 per cent and the number of 
wage-earners only 29 per cent. The value of 
products increased from $238,745,000 in 1899 to 
$419,826,000 in 1909, or 76 per cent The greater 
part of this increase took place during the 
second half of the decade; in fact, the increase 
of over $100,000,000 in the five years since 1904 
is far greater than that of any decade prior 
to 1900 in the history of the industry. 

There have also been some interesting and 
important changes in the character of materials 
used during the past decade The quantity of 
wool consumed, in condition purchased, in- 
creased from 330,179,000 pounds to 474,751,000 
pounds, or 44 per cent; reckoned on a scoured 
wool basis, the increase was 50 per cent. The 
quantity of raw cotton consumed decreased 
from 40.245,000 pounds to 20,055,000 pounds, or 
50 per cent, while the amount of cotton yarn 
purchased increased from 35,343,000 pounds to 
39,169,000 pounds or ii per cent. The net 
result IS a decided decrease in the amount of 
cotton used as a material by wool manufacturers 

The figures also show a marked decrease in 
the use of shoddy. The quantity purchased 
decreased 35 per cent, and the amount manu- 
factured in woolen mills for use therein fell off 
10 per cent In 1899 the total amount of shoddv 
consumed by woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers was 68,663,000 pounds; in 1009 it was 
only 53,621,00 pounds, a decrease all the more 
significant when the growth of the industry is 
considered 
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BIRTH REGISTRATION, 


Acting on the principle that vital statistics 
are the foundation of scientific public-health 
work, the Census Bureau, through Doctor Wil- 
bur, began m 1908 the collection of statistics 
of births with a view of establishing a pro- 
visional birth registration area This work 
has steadily progressed until at the present 
time the tentative area includes the New Eng- 
land States, and Pennsylvania, Michigan and the 
District of Columbia, although the latter, which 
is coextensive with Washington City, whose 
laws are made by the direct action of Congress, 
does not register all its births In fact, it is 
stated, the only state in which a determined 
effort has been made to enfore thoroughly the 
registration of births, as the law provides, with 
prosecution and infliction of the penalty of the 
law in delinquent cases, is Pennsylvania 

The statement notes that it may be sur- 
prising and even humiliating to the average 


American citizen to learn that this country is 
far behind most foreign nations in regard to 
vital statistics, and that there is not a single 
State, nor even a single city, m the entire United 
States which possesses a complete registration 
of births Boston claim to have the best, but 
only 96 per cent complete, while probably the 
most worthless registration of births among all 
the cities of the entire world, it is stated, may 
be claimed by Baltimore, Chicago, and New 
Orleans. 

Although foreign countries register prac- 
tically 100 per cent of their births, it was de- 
cided by the Census Bureau, when it began to 
establish the provisional registration area, that 
the high standard abroad could not be main- 
tained in the United States In fact, for the 
states whose vital statistics and records are 
now reported to the Census Bureau, the mini- 
mum accuracy accepted is 90 per cent. 
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